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THE  SCHOOLHASTER 


In  Comedy  and  Satire. 


Jan 


work  to  the  Schoolmi 


!  iiino,  cloth,  jqs  paEVi< 


Entertaining  extracts,  humorous  and  satirical,  from  the 
writings  of  the  best  authors— poets,  dramatists,  and  novelists 
— presenting  a  most  interesting  phase  of  the  teachers'  life 
and  work.  The  book  contains  a  biographical  sketch  of  each 
author  quoted  and  a  characterization  of  his  principal  works. 
Upwards  of  thirty  pictures  of  education  at  different  periods 
are  presented  as  studies  in  pedagogy.  Especially  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  Reading  Circles  and  Round  Tables,  it  will 
also  be  found  a  source  of  pleasure  and  profit  to  individual 
teachers  as  well  as  to  the  general  reader. 

THE  SCHOOLMASTER 


In  Literature 


•>.4> 


With  an  iDtroducllon  by  Bdward  KaHeaon,    Larite  iimo,  cloth,  «ai 

"  By  selections  from  the  works  of  leading  novelists  and 
other  writers,  it  shows  the  part  played  by  the  schoolmaster 
from  Roger  Ascham  to  Edward  Eggleston.  The  idea  of  the 
collection  is  a  unique  one  and  the  collection  itself  is  a  feast 
whose  quality  will  surprise  many."— iV^fic  KorA  Observer. 

OTHER  VALUABLE  TEACHERS'  BOOKS 

8IUL1.  ana  VINCENTB  INTHODncTlON  TT  THB  STtJDY  OP  gOClBTT  %\SO 

WHITE'S  SCHOOL  HAKAOBHBNT, t-O" 

WHITPB  ELEMSNTB  OF  PKDAGOOr, 

PAQE'B  THBORT  AND  PR4CTICB  OP  TBACBINQ. 

WILLIS'S  PBACnCAL  FLORA, 


American  Book  Company 

CiDcioniti  Ctaic^o  BoMon  AtUaU 


Reading  French. 

Of  all  the  students  oF  French  in  the  United  States  how  tnany,  do  you 
suppose,  ever  learn  to  speak  French  readily?  Of  whatpracticalvalueis 
the  smattering  of  conversational  French  ordinarily  acquired  in  school  life  ? 

The  real  value  of  a  knowledge  of  Franeli  to  an  Amerloan  Is 
measured  by  his  capacity  to  read  the  langruage.  A  good  readi^ 
knowledge  of  French  opens  a  wide  field  of  literature  aud  of  scientific 
information. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  learn  to  read  French.  The  way  to  leant  to 
read  French  Is  to  read  French. 

Edwakd  H.  Macill,  A.M..  LL.D.,  Professor  of  French  at  Swartb- 
more  College,  is  one  of  the  most  successful  teachers  of  French  in  Am- 
erica. His  pupils  read  French,  and  read  French,  and  do  not  bother 
with  unnecessary  intricacies  of  grammar  and  composition.  For  the 
better  pursuit  of  his  methods  Dr.  Magill  has  prepared 

Magill's  Reading:  F^ench  Qrammar. 
Magiirs  Series  of  Modem  French  Authors, 

The  Grammar  teaches  rapidly  to  read  French.  The  Authors' Series 
gives  ample  practice  in  the  best  and  most  fascinating  modem  French 
stories.  Four  volumes  of  the  Authors'  Series  are  now  ready,  embracing 
stories  by  Franolsqae  Saroey,  Madame  de  Witt  (nee  Gtiizot), 
Anatole  France,  and  Jules  Claretle.  Other  volumes  are  in  preparation. 
These  volumes  are  authorized  editions,  with  careful  annotations  by  Dr. 
Magill,  with  portraits,  well  bound  in  cloth,  handsomely  printed,  much 
belter  and  much  cheaper  than  the  regular  French  editions. 

Do  you  want  to  get  a  practical  knowledge  of  good  French  ?  Try 
Dr.  Magill's  plan  and  books.  They  are  giving  good  results  at  Swarth- 
more  and  Cornell.    They  will  do  as  much  lor  you.    For  further  infor- 

CHRISTOPHER  SOWER  COHPANY, 

614  Arch  Street,       -       -       -       PHILADELPHIA. 

PUBLISHERS  OF 

Mafill's  Reading  French  Setiet,      Lyte'a  Bookkeeping  and  Blanka, 

Welih's  English  Granunara,  Weatlake'a  Engllah  Literature, 

Brooks's  Normal  Mathematical  Series, 

And  other  Standard  Educational  worka. 
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Dixon'sSS  Pencils 

Of  gifts,  there  aeems  none 
more  becoming  to  offer  a  frtenO. 

For  Smoothness  of  Leads, 
or  Toughness  of  Points, 
or  Economy  of  Time  and  Money  they  are 

WITHOUT    AN    EQUAL. 

If  not  familiar  with  them  mention 
School  Journal  and  send  16  cents 
for  samples  worth  double  the 
money. 


JOS. 


DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO., 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


THE    SCHOOL    JOURNAL. 


FORCED  "REORGANIZATION"  SALE!!: 


Uniled  Suiea                               ^        ^...  , 
stdered  it  advi&able  to  make  ao  '•assignment"  far  the  beat  interests  of  all  parti 
■'    "  '     "'"  "  -^niiatioQ  raaj ' 


.  ^comDlished. 
lacing  on  the  market  at  greatly  rtdnced 
rd  Scientific  Apparatus,  agereeatine  in 


The  immediate  result  of  this  action  is  the  pli 
trices  of  the  larger  part  of  our  stock  o'   "■ 
value  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

This  "  Reorganization"  S^le  *i]l continue  aniy  until  our  stock  is  reduced  to  the 
desired  amount.     We  reserve  the  right  to  withdraw'  any  quotation  one  week  after  date. 

Possible  purchasers  should  commuuicate  with  us  immediately  and  secure  circular  No, 
(no  Just  issued.  Catalogues  of  any  particular  Dept.  (S  in  Number} ^m  to  science  teachers 
upon  request. 

InTMtlgatB  the  ftOEBB  "ELBCTBIC  CAMDIB"  for  Prajsotton  L«nt«rni.    | 
QUEEN  &  CO.  Inc.,  loio  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A. 

NtiKuoi/s  WosLO-s  Fair  Awards.         NEW  YORK  Office  :   Il6  FnltOD  St. 


Physical  and       The 
ChemicalApparatus  ^^^ 

UIcroscopM,  Telescope*  iind  Lantenu, 

Djiumoa,  Motors  and  Electrical 

Test  iDitnunents, 

Anatomical  Models. 

Chemical!  and  Chemical  Glass  Ware. 

Special  Apparatus  to  Order. 
Send  for  Catalogues  and  Price*. 

ALFRED  L.  ROBBINS  CO., 

(BnnccHor  SdencaE 

I  70- 1 81   La 

MratlOB  ttali  paper. 

ESTABLISHED  18S1. 

EIMER&AHEND, 


Simplex  Printer. 

A  new   invention  for   duplicating 
copies    of  writings   or   drawings. 


Z05-211  Third  Ave., 
NEW    YORK. 


Prom  an  original,  on  ordinary  paper  with 
any  pen,  100  copies  can  be  made.  50 
copies  of  typewriter  manuscripts  produced 
in  15  minutes.  Send  for  circulars  and 
samples.      AQENTS  WANTED. 

LAWTON    <£    CO., 

ao  Vesey  Street,  New  Yorlc. 


Eveiythiag  necessary  for 
the  Chemical  and  Physical 
Laboratory  will  be  fur- 
nished of  best  quality  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Glass  and  metal  appara 
tus,  special,  made  to  order, 
according  to  drawings. 

Glass  blowing  and  en- 
graving done  on  premises. 


""""ski  or ""  ■"'"^'  "^ 

grt,..g«»<M 

Pliysical  and  Cbeiical 

APPARATUS. 

Mici  oscopes, 
Photographic  Supplies, 
Optical  Lanterns. 

~-  Special  InBtruments  of  Precision 

WAIMSIEY.TULIER  £  CO.. 

134-t3e    Wabash    Avenue. 
CHICAQO. 

Onltf  Qmipfetc  Sclctice  nietorv  fn  (he  WttL. 


COLORED  LINE  SLATE. 

FATEKTKD  MOT.  *4,  ISSI. 

lines  are  drawn  on  the  sUi 

ttt.  "T^l^cir^i'tadone*!) 

*'  Tlie*]™*iie*'fllled  n 
a  CDtnpaUtlon  nf  eiUli 

imiM>trsnrflMc''aTid  oOto] 

i?l[ie°; 

snde   f«l(,    1 

when  damp  iiain  booki,  clothes,  &c. 

BTATT  SCHOOL  SLATE  CO ,  (Limiteil.) 

BSTBI^mHEM,  FA. 

We  miss  mamifaetnre  nnraled  slates,  both 
motaeleu  and  plain. 


FATEK 

I 


STEREOPTICONS. 
MAGIC   LANTERNS  and 


Barnes'  Foot  and  Power  Machinery. 


•1!  Sews,  ar> 


Xencbes,  JLooXs  anD  Supplies. 

Lomtt  Prices.    Headquarters.    Send  (oc  caUloEua. 

Chandler  &  Barber,  ■s&Ion?' 


USE  BARNES'  INK.  ^ 

^'A.S.BABNESACO-ASE.IOthSL.X.T.    — — 


'A.S.BABNES£CO..fieE.JOtliSt.,X.T. 


PLAYS; 


Cataiosin    free. 


||_ BUCKEYE   BELL  FOUNDRY, 

j^SstaSbeLls 


L    faMorybellstariaboaU.Cburcbee.Ao 

|-»l»IViiU«''v.'?gSS' 

" ■-— inand  prloea  on  application 
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STEEBROOK'S 


*x3zirs 


Stanttard  School  Numbers. 
'  333t   444>    138.   105  and  048. 

For  ealo  by  all  Statlonera. 

ESTEIBROOI  STEEL  PEI  CO,,  !6  Jobn  St ,  1.  T 
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Give 
tbe 

younq 
folRs 
h  cbanoe 


pen  that 
entering 


wise  to  iatm  a 
child's    handwriting  o: 
will     be      discarded 
bosiness   life? 

Business  men  use  Tadella  Zink-AUoyed 

They     casi    a    little    more    at 

'SI;  but  arc  cheapest  in  the  end. 

Are  they  too  good  for 

your  boy  f 


SuDples.  %a  uirlet,  le  ecai*. 

Tadella  Pen  Co., 

NEW  YORK. 


NEW  BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS. 


FORTY  LESSONS  IN  CLAY 
MODELING. 

It  marks  out  a  graded  series  of  lessons. 

It  gJTes  efficient  directions  for  making  each  object. 

It  tells  how  the  clay  should  be  handled  and  cared  for. 

It  tells  about  the  tools  lo  be  used. 

It  is  profusely  illustrated. 

It  is  entirety  new — just  published. 

It  is  the  book  you  have  long  been  looking  for, 

Ii  is  neatly  bound  in  limp  cloth  covers. 

It  costs  only  37  cents  net,  including  postage. 


Hintz's   Illustrative    Black- 
board Sketching. 

Are  you  a  Teacher,  and 

Have  you  ever  needed  to  illustrate  some  point  of  a  lesson  on  the 
blackboard  and  not  been  able  to  do  so  because  you  could  notdrawl 

IE  so,  Ibis  is  the  book  you  want. 

it  will  show  you  how  anyone  can  learn  rapid  blackboard  sketching. 

The  ability  lo  do  this  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  possessions  of 
any  teacher. 

It  enables  her  to  interest  and  hold  the  attention  of  her  pupils. 

it  is  not  too  late  for  you  to  learn  now. 

The  basis  of  the  book  is  a  seriea  of  lessons  given  a  year  or  two 
ago  in  The  Teachers'  Institute,  Hundreds  of  teachers  have 
written  asking  that  we  publish  them  in  book  form. 

The  author  is  the  most  successful  teacher  of  blackboafd  drawing 
in  this  country. 

It  contains  many  illustrations  and  Is  nicely  printed  and  bound, 

E.  L.  KELLOQQ  &  CO., 

«i  East  Ninth  Sti«t,  NEW  YORK. 


TE4CJKEBS'    AOMNCIES. 


UNION  SCHOOL  BUREAU  B 


CHABQEa     NO     REOISTKATION 


EatlnR  •a.SOl.eSO.OO.    Cod 


se: 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES,    =v^''g5!,p°ANf'^"  * 

BenD  TO  Aur  OF  tbkss  aokncjks  for  \i»-faoe  aoksct  manuai^  frsx. 

4  AsbbnriOQ  PIkcc,  BoiIod.  Musl  :  803  Twettlh  Street,  WatbinRtoa,  D.  C. ; 

70  Fifld  AvcDue.  New  York.  N.  Y. ;  tio  Cenlury  Building,  MiDneipolii,  Mlon. ; 

■  06  Wabuh  Avenue,  Chicago.  111. ;  131  Ttird  SlTMl,  Pon1»nJ.  Ore. ; 

9  Church  Sirrei,  Toronto,  Can.  i«4i  Soudi  Spring  Slnet.  Loi  Aogdei.  CaL 


THE  NEW  AMERICAN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 


Tcadwn  kcUhe  poiltlon 

ttaoac  wiibtog  1  clunK«  1 

iocieued  lalarr  iboul 


,   RUQQLES  *    00.. 

X  Hold  B'Id'R)  Boom  C,  >37  Tins  Btraet, 

CI?ICINHATI,    OHIO. 


THE  BRIDGE  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  "SSS^Sb?* 

One  Fee  Reaiilen  la  Both  Offices.    Send  lor  Agency  HanuaL 

ButoMsOODM:  I  lOTremontSt.,  BOSTON,   at  t  Wabaah  Av«.,  CHICAGO. 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 


Provides  Sctiools  of  all   Grades  with   Cornpetent  Teach«ra.     Assists 
T«aoh«rs  with  Oood  Records  in  ObtalnlriR  Positions. 

"^"-  '"  ".  FRENCH,  MuBcsr,   94  Stats  9t.,   Albuij,  N. 


liSMSx 


MIDWINTER    VACANCIES. 


er*  (otiera  heginniog  >t  or  near  the  bolidar*.    II  you  ire  QomilifaeloHlT 

The  Albert  Tuohars'  Aganoy,  2 1 1  Wabisb  Ave,,  Cbloa|«. 


THE   COLORADO    TEACHERS'   AGENCY 

D»  teachenof  eiperieoce  aod  nomul  scbool  [ttuduile).    Tho«e  dairiou*  of  (eacblng  in  the  Wat  sbould 

itfMterFn..  Addnn  FRED  DICK,  Moiuger,  Room  303, 

HcPbee  Building.  Denver,  Colo. 


R 


EADERS  will  confer  &  favor  by   mentioning  The  Journal  wben  commtinh 
eating  with  advenisei*. 


WANTED.— Teachers— 3  principals ;  3 
college  presidents ;  3  Latin  and  Greek ;  ^ 
Mathematics;  i  science;  4  vocal;  5  pi- 
ano ;  3  art ;  3  book-  keeping ;  3  assistants ; 
6  primary ;  2  elocution  ;  2  kindergarten ; 
Address  with  stamp, 
.,...  Teachers'  Association, 
Brownsville,  Tenn. 


•R 


SehaFmerhom's  Teachsrs'  Agmuj. 
Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  5. 
Biubliihcd  iS;;. 
3  East  14TH  Street,  N,  V, 


■" »  .ngency  influence.     If  It   mo«y  bear. 
o(    vicaodei    and    that    )*  ■■'■■'"'■■'V.  out  Uti 

\S^t  ir'm'"e™"oS?;  'jiecomm^^ 

C.  W.  BARDEEN.  Bvhacitse,  N.  Y. 


TEACHERS'    AQENCV 


id  renting  of  school  propertir. 

B.  MIRIAM  COYRIBRB, 
B  Fifth  ATtnn*.  cor.  icCh  Sc.       Nnr  Yoi 


AMERICAN    AND    FOREIOH 

TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

Introduces  to  coLlcgea,ichooia,  and  lamiiica,iupcriar 
ProleMoit,  Principali,  ABisianU,  Tutor^  aad  GoT- 

aendi  good  schooli  10  parents.    Call  on  or  addmi 
Mrs.  M.  J.  YOU  NO-.  PULTON, 
Anuru^m^itd  Fertim  Trmckeri^  Agtnev 
tia  DbIsb  8««Brfc  Haw  YMk 


ilmries,  or  cbange  of  localltw,  addcesi 
)perulTe  Assoclailon.  ton  Woodia*! 


TEACHERS'  AIDS,  i 


Ninth  Stnet,  New  Tork. 
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WALTER  BAKER  &  GO. 

PURE,  HIGH  QUDB 

«.  COCOAS  AND  CHOnlTES 

On  ihli  C«iIiB«iU,  lurt  noilTad 

HIGHEST  AWARDS 


•OLD    BY   AROOIR*    ■VIRVWHCM. 

■»niiiu][E«»cn.Diinciii»rEMU8a. 


The     DenBtnore*       T^    World*!   Grcuat 
Trpewrilcr. 

UghtMt  toaob 
which  hbbiii 
IwitMlgue. 

With    fewer 

parti    than 

othsri  at- 

more 


The 

and  woflmanehip  Ineure  durability. 
Adopted  by  the  U.  S.  War  Departnent. 

FBKK:  DHertptlTa  Pamphlat  oodUIhIdc  tntlDHM- 
W  TTpawrltar  0«.,  S0>  Broftdvay,  V.  T. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT'S  STEEL  PENS, 

The  Most  Perfect  Pens  Made, 
iAVE  FOR  FIFTY  YEARS  BEEN  THE  STANDARD. 

HU  Celebrated  Numben 

303,.  404,    604  E.F.,    351,    601  E.F.,    170, 

AndbtoaUtemyletinftTbehadtd  all  detleratbroogbout  the  world. 

COLD  MEDAL,   PARIS   BXPOSITIONS.    187S  and    I88B 

Aad  the  Award  at  the  WorUPt  OofumMow  BsepoaUion,  CMeago. 

JOSBPH  QILLOTT  A  SONS,  01  John  Straat,  NEW  YORK, 


IT    IS    VERY    PLEASING 

FOR  CLASSES  IN 
HIGH  SCHOOL— SEMINARY-COLLEGE 

TO  HAVE  EMBLEMATIC  , 

OlfuwK-Pin— IttnK-    op    Button. 

Writctomefordeslgiu,  ciTin^full  pinlcutarm. 

ffitLVEB  rLAQ-PiyS  AJD  BUTTONS 

It  in  aUo  Verii  Fleaaingftr  Meritorious  StudentB  to 
have  a  Btmttoine  Xtitatfrom  Teacher  or  Fa^u'iy  , 

I  have  ciuloauei  o(  detltcni. 

R.  STOCKWELL,    19  John  Stnet,  New  York. 


KIHDERBARTEN' 


ISAAC    PITMAN'S 

SHORTHAND 

TAUGHT  IN  THE 

PUBLIC  DAY  SCHOOLS  OF 
NEW    YORK    CITY. 


iwViK 


|-«  Com 


SHORTHItND 


BT  MAIL.    Thm 


SCHOOL  REWARDCARDS 

STKboUUI  Bnirtf  and  ^lA  Ouda  ns  tws  alike. 

SuapteB  aent  ft«c  to  teachers. 
A.  J.  Foncti  &  Co.  ^Varren,  Pa. 

ip^rjM  iaaabtn,  kU  d«. 


_/yO    TEACHER 

can  afford  to  be  without  the  protec- 
tion furnished  by  The  Teachers' 
Interstate  Mutual  Relief  Asso- 
ciation. For  circulars  of  information 
address 

GEO.  A.  HOADLBT,  Sec'f,  Swartlimore,  Pa. 


WANTED. 

Physical  Apparatus,  new  or  as  good  as  new, 
sufficient  to  perform  all  the  eiperimenis  in  aay 
Elementary  Book  of  Physics.    Address, 

J.  B.  REESE,  Rldcway,  Pa. 


Every  Reader 

of  this  paper  who  has  not  our  catalogue  of 
teachers'  help,  should  send  a  card  asking 
(or  it.  It  will  tell  you  how  to  save  time 
and  la!>or,  have  a  better  school,  and  get  a 
larger  salary  next  year. 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO., 

61  East  NjMh  St.,  N.  Y 


ATonk 

For  Brain-Workers,  the  Weak  and 
DebUltated. 

Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

is  without  exception  the  Bes 
Remedy  for  relieving  Mental 
and  Nervous  Exhaustion  ;  and 
where  the  system  has  become 
debilitated  by  disease,  it  acts 
as  a  general  tonic  and  vitalizer, 
affording  sustenance  to  both 
brain  and  body. 
Dr.  E.  Cornell  Esten,    Philadelphia^ 

Pa.,  aays  :  "  I  have  met  with  the  greatest 
and  mojit  satisfactory  results  in  dyspepsia 
and  general  derangement  of  the  cerebral 
and  nervous  ajstcms,  causing  debility  and 
exhaustion." 


Descriptive  pamphlet  free. 

Rnmfoid  Chemical  Works,  PiOTldenGS,  R.  L 


Beware  of  Substitutes  and  Imitations. 


W.  ft  A.   K.  Johatton'a  WaU   Uapa 

aDdaUktauia  or  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 

t  WMt  14tfc  au.  a«w  T«rk. 


Packer's 
Tar  Soap 

Pure,  Mild,  Emollent,  Balumlc. 
For  the  ^   delightful   cleanser 

Complexion  '•f"**''"^  ^'"^  sratefm 

— !— to  the  skin,  leaving  it 

smooth  and  supple  with  improved  tint.  Its 
use  purities  the  pores  and  prevents  and  re- 
moves blackheads.  In  irritated  conditions 
of  the  skin  due  to  chafing,  perspiration, 
rashes,  sunburn,  etc.,  it  soothes,  heals  and 
is  invaluable. 


For 


It 


dandruff. 


Shampooing  "H-y  '"'J-ir.  p">; 

Z. ^     mnips  healthy  growth 


of  the  hair  and  keeps  it  soft  and  lustrous. 

"A  Luxury  for 
BathaiKi  Shampoo." 

Madlo.l  Standard. 
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The  business  department  of  Thb  Journal  is  on  page  15. 

All  letters  relating  to  contribtttiont  abould  be  sddrened  plainly,  ^Editors  of 
SoiooL  JouRNAU**  All  letters  about  subscriptions  should  be  addressed  to 
B.  L.  Kbllogg  a  Co.  Do  not  put  editorial  and  business  items  on  the  same  sheet. 


Educational  Maxims.     V. 

FROM   THE   CONCRETE  TO  THE   ABSTRACT. 

One  of  the  principal  considerations  of  school  teachers 
is,  and  ought  to  be,  how  to  obtain  the  best  results  with 
the  least  expenditure  of  time  and  effort.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  other  point  wherein  all  so  thoroughly  agree 
as  in  this  one.  But  when  we  observe  how  they  go 
about  their  work  we  find  a  wide  divergence  of  opinions 
as  regards  economizing.  A  simple  example  will  show 
this  : 

Suppose  two  teachers  are  asked  to  tell  their  classes 
what  courage  is.  A.  simply  gives  the  definition  and 
asks  the  children  to  repeat  it.  If  his  pedagogical  con- 
science troubles  him  at  all — providing,  of  course,  that 
he  has  such  a  conscience — he  will  seek  comfort  in  the 
thought  that  the  children  will  know  betf^r  by  and  by. 
He  must  be  economical.  B.  tells  a  story  of  some  hero 
and  brings  out  that  he  possesses  courage.  This  takes  a 
little  time,  but  then  the  story  once  told  will,  at  least  he 
thinks  it  will,  impress  forever  what  courage  is.  If  B. 
hears  of  A.'s  plan  he  will  probably  say  that  A.  is  **  penny- 
wise,"  and  that  his  own  plan  is  more  economical 
because  it  insures  a  sound  result. 

Now  what  are  the  results  ?  A.'s  pupils  have  a  defini- 
tion that  to  them  is  meaningless.  The  brightest  wits 
among  them  may  probably  hold  it  and  hearing  examples 
of  courage  may  test  it  and  gradually  get  some  inkling 
of  its  meaning.  The  danger  to  which  they  are  exposed 
is  that  they  will  call  everything  courage  that  to  them  ap- 
pears danger-defying  ;  a  cowardly  suicide  who  is  afraid 
to  ''face  the  music,"  if  we  may  use  a  vulgar  phrase, 
is  a  hero  in  their  eyes,  because  taking  one's  own  life  to 
them  requires  great  courage  ;  a  dare-devil  who  never 
reflects  upon  the  dangers  of  his  foolish  undertakings,  is 
also  called  courageous.  B/s  pupils  have  had  an  illus- 
tration of  courage  given  them  and  thus  are  sure  of  at 
least  one  particular  instance  of  valor.  But  will  they 
recognize  courage  in  any  other  form  than  in  the  one 
presented  ?  The  probability  is,  and  that  means  here 
ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred,  they  will  not. 

A  story  I  heard  of  a  pupil  of  David  P.  Page  shows 
that  even  adults  find  it  difficult  to  at  once  generalize  an 
illustrated  truth.  Mr.  Page  held  up  an  ear  of  corn  be- 
fore his  Normal  students  and  gave  a  model  lesson  on 
it,  showing  how  to  set  a  class  of  children  to  thinking. 
•*  That  is  waking  up  mind,"  he  concluded.  One  of  the 
students  who  thought  this  a  good  thing,  asked,  *'  How 
many  minutes  a  week  shall  be  given  to  this  waking-up 
mind  ? "  He  evidently  believed  that  it  was  necessary  to 
hold  up  an  ear  of  corn  every  time  and  go  through  the 


performance  given  in  the  model  lesson.  Mr.  Page  at 
once  said,  "  Why,  every  minute  that  is  not  devoted  to 
waking  up  mind  is  a  waste  of  valuable  time,"  and  ex- 
plained to  the  astonished  student  the  meaning  of  the 
pedagogical  maxim  in  question.  Mr.  Page  was  econom- 
ical ;  as  soon  as  he  saw  he  was  not  rightly  understood, 
he  gave  a  fuller  explanation,  cited  other  examples  of 
waking-up  mind,  and  assured  himself  that  a  logical  in- 
ference was  drawn. 

B.  in  his  lesson  was  not  economical,  though  he  used  a 
little  more  judgment  than  A.  What  he  ought  to  have 
done  will  be  clearer  after  we  have  briefly  considered  the 
way  in  which  an  abstract  definition  is  appropriated  by 
the  mind. 

Abstraction  proceeds  according  to  fixed  mental  laws. 
These  the  teacher  tnust  know,  and  if  he  wants  to  be 
truly  economical,  he  must  allow  himself  to  be  guided  by 
them.  There  is  no  other  way  of  reaching  thcf  results  he 
aims  at,  and  what  is  more,  there  is  no  shorter  and  more 
direct  way  than  that  pointed  out  by  nature  in  the  work- 
ing of  the  mind. 

The  result  of  an  abstraction  is  a  concept.  The  term 
concept  will  bring  us  on  the  track.  It  means  general 
idea,  1.  ^.,  an  idea  which  combines  points  or  features  that 
are  common  to  several  ideas  in  one.  Thus  we  combine 
the  individual  ideas  of  pine,  oak,  elm,  maple,  etc.,  in  the 
concept  tree.  Now,  in  order  to  combine  essential  fea- 
tures of  individual  notions,  it  is  plain  (i)  that  the  child 
must  first  have  acquired  these  individual  notions,  and  (s) 
that  he  must  by  comparison  have  found  common 
features  or  common  grounds. 

The  course  of  abstraction  is  thus  briefly  indicated 
First,  the  mind  forms  clear  individual  notions  through 
observations  and  experience.  (These  notions,  as  their 
name  indicates,  are  bound  up  with  individual  things, 
phenomena  or  experiences,  and  are  consequently  par- 
ticular, concrete^  Second,  the  mind  recalls  ideas  and 
compares  them  according  to  their  resemblances  and 
identities  in  certain  essential  points.  Third,  the  mind 
combines  the  essential  points  that  several  individual 
ideas  have  in  common  to  one  general  idea  or  concept. 
(The  points,  grounds,  or  features  common  to  all  indi- 
vidual ideas  of  a  certain  group  are  abstracted^  />.,  drawn 
from  them  and  combined.)  There  is  no  other  way 
known. 

Hence  it  is  a  waste  of  time  and  effort  to  simply  give 
to  the  child  a  general  idea,  a  vague  term  or  an  abstract 
definition.  It  is  vain  also  to  hope  that  one  illustration 
will  make  it  clear  ;  essential  points  are  discovered  only 
by  comparison  of  different  individuals  ot  one  groups  and 
it  takes  at  least  two  ideas  to  make  a  comparison  possi- 
ble. It  is  dangerous  to  give  to  the  child  a  number  of 
individual  ideas  and  leave  it  to  him  to  form  his  own  Cbn* 
cepts.  All  intolerance,  atheism,  immorality,  and  kindred 
evils  are  at  bottom  nothing  but  results  of  wrong  concept- 
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forming.  The  teacher  must  ^ide  the  child  in  the  process 
of  abstraction  and  thereby  prevent  him  from  forming 
wrong  concepts,  and  develop  and  strengthen  his  power 
of  logical  thinking.  The  dangers  that  lie  in  the  way  of 
copcept  forming  and  which  the  teacher  must  constantly 
look  out  for,  have  already  been  indicated.  They  are, 
roughly  classified,  twofold:  (i)  the  mind  may  drag  things 
under  the  roof  of  one  concept  that  do  not  belong  there 
(usually  the  result  of  superficial  comparison);  (2)  it  may 
move  in  too  narrow  limfts  (usually  the  result  of  an  im- 
mature and  therefore  premature  drawing  of  conclu- 
sions). 

We  may  now  proceed  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the 
most  economical  way  of  teaching,  most  economical 
because  it  follows  the  only  safe  and  most  direct  route 
established  by  nature  through  the  laws  of  mental  oper- 
ations. There  are  four  things  to  be  attended  to- 
I.  Make  sure  that  individual  notions  are  fully  and 
clearly  apprehended.  2.  Have  the  child  compare  the 
individual  notions  that  are  to  be  reduced  to  concepts, 
separating  the  essential  points  of  agreement  from  non- 
essentiial  peculiarities  of  the  individuals.  3.  Have  the 
child  give  the  result  of  his  classification,  /.  ^.,  the  com- 
pleted concepts,  definitions,  or  rules.  4.  Have  the  child 
apply  this  new  insight  into  the  relation  of  individual 
notions  by  testing  it  on  new  grounds  in  order  («)  to 
have  him  feel  the  satisfaction  of  having  completed 
something,  (b)  to  exercise  the  newly  gained  power,  (c) 
to  show  him  the  possibility  of  and  prepare  him  for, 
higher  abstractions. 

These  four  points  ought  to,  should,  yes  we  may  as 
well  say  it,  must  be  considered  in  every  single  lesson 
that  aims  to  develop  thought.  The  "must "  is  placed 
here  by  the  law  of  economy.  The  period  allotted  to  the 
child  for  education  is  short  and  every  minute  is  valu- 
able. Waste  of  time  and  effort  in  the  face  of  this  fact 
is  not  to  be  excused. 

Now  let  us  see  how  A,  and  B.  ought  to  have  pro- 
ceeded in  teaching  their  class  the  meaning  of  courage. 
Their  first  aim  should  have  been  to  give  a  clear  idea  of 
any  particular  instance  or  instances  of  courage.  To 
make  a  success  of  this  three  things  would  have  to  be 
done  :  (i)  The  children  are  told  what  the  teacher  is 
trying  to  teach  them.  This  would  excite  expectation 
and  get  older  ideas  stirred  up,  that  have  some  relation, 
no  matter  how  remote,  to  the  point  in  question,  (2)  The 
older  ideas  newest  to  the  new  topic  are  called  into  con- 
sciousness to  help  interpret  and  grasp  the  meaning  ol 
courage,  (3)  A  story  of  a  striking  case  of  courage 
might  be  told,  or  several  examples  given.  After  the 
teacher  has  made  sure  that  he  has  been  fully  and  cor- 
rectly understood,  and  the  matter  firmly  fixed  in  every 
mind,  the  next  step  is  to  have  the  children  recall  a  num- 
ber of  instances  of  courage  that  have  come  under  their 
observation  or  examples  showing  courage  on  their  own 
part.  The  essential  points  in  all  these  instances  are 
then  separated  from  non-essentials  by  close  compari- 
sons. This  fourth  step  having  been  completed,  the 
fifth  is  taken  :  the  children  are  asked  to  give  their  own 
definitions  of  courage.  These  are  summarized  in  one 
or  a  few  statements  representing  the  result,  /,  ^.,  the 
concept  or  final  definition  of  the  class  and  might  be 
written  on  the  blackboard  to  stand  clearly  before  the 
children.  In  the  sixth  and  last  step  then  the  children 
are  asked  to  make  applications  of  the  definition.  Com- 
positions on  courage  might  be  written,  for  instance,  or 


examples  given  requiring  clear  cut  judgments  as  to 
whether  they  illustrate  instances  of  courage.  The 
essential  thing  is  to  give  the  children  an  opportunity  to 
apply  their  new  knowledge,  to  transform  it  into  con- 
scious doing.  For  as  Herbart  says,  "  Man  must  be 
able  to  apply  what  he  has  learned,  knowledge  and  abil- 
ity must  be  put  to  actual  use."  Thereby  the  process  of 
abstraction  has  been  brought  to  an  end. 

In  the  maxim  "  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract"  we 
thus  have  a  rule  which  if  strictly  adhered  to  in  the  pro- 
cedure of  teaching  will  ensure  the  economy  in  time  and 
effort  that  we  are  all  aiming  to  observe  in  teaching.  It 
is  the  principal  rule  of  all  instrruotion  that  proceeds  in 
accordance  with  psycholc^gical  laws. 

Naturalness  in  Teaching. 

By  J.  S.  ToMLiN. 

Why  should  you  be  two-faced?  Why  wear  one  air 
for  the  world  and  another  for  the  school '  Is  it  neces-  * 
sary  that  all  the  genial  currents  of  the  soul  should  freeze, 
the  sunshine  get  behind  a  cloud  and  the  brightness  of 
one's  life  become  totally  eclipsed  when  the  school-bell 
rings  ?  Why  put  on  pedantic,  lugubrious  airs  any- 
way ? 

Just  where  an  exactly  proper  gravity  should  set  in — 
I  mean,  just  how  much  it  should  weigh — is  a  delicate 
question.  It  should  not  be  estimated  too  highly.  Stiff- 
ness favors  awkwardness,  pomposity  is  egregious  ignor- 
ance, the  brow  of  menace,  heavy  and  ominous  albeit, 
breeds  immorality,  obsequiousness  is  soon  laid  bare, 
while  sweet  silliness  to  lure  affection  has  never  been 
known  to  last  five  days.  Nothing  but  naturalness  will 
wear.  Being  the  essence  of  good  sense  it  never  grows 
stale.     Hundreds  of  teachers  would  better  try  it. 

One  thing  let  me  insist  upon,  and  that  is,  the  school 
might  be  made  interesting — intensely  interesting,  and 
full  of  life  and  activity. 

To  reach  this  result  requires  no  artificial  channel. 
Let  the  teacher  be  interested  and  all  ablaze  with  inspir- 
ation issuing  from  a  love  of  nature  and  nature's  truth, 
and  the  "  ways  and  means  "  will  take  care  of  themselves, 
— and  so  will  the  children's  conduct.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary to  diversify,  then  diversify,  and  continue  forever 
to  diversify.  Learn  the  truth,  dear  young  teacher,  that 
if  your  school  is  not  interested  and  interesting,  it  is  a 
pest- house  of  moral  and  intellectual  disease. 

Much  has  been  written  about  how  to  make  the  school 
interesting ;  and  it  is  the  supremely  vital  point.  My 
advice  is  embodied  above^  be  yourself,  be  individual, 
original.  Natural, 

We  were  reciting  on  ventilation  the  other  day — a 
bright  October  forenoon — and  some  one  naively  sug- 
gested that  we  go  out  in  the  shade — this  is  Florida — 
to  recite.     We  went. 

And  how  the  birds  were  singing,  the  breezes  blowing, 
and  the  bright  sweet  light  flooding  the  world  !  We  ate 
oranges,  talked  of  oxygen,  aud  drank  it  in,  while  we 
were  all  as  happy  as  the  caroling  birds  over  our  heads. 
There  is  no  reason  why  teachers  should  ever  get  old. 
Your  sorrow  comes  from  your  mistakes  ;  you  chisel  out 
your  own  crow-feet,  and  die  of  professional  ennui  in 
the  atmosphere  you  have  poisoned. 

Monticello^  Fla, 

When  I  open  my  eyes  upon  a  room  full  of  people,  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  I  have  as  many  ideas  as 
there  are  people  and  things  in  the  room,  and  then  make 
these  into  one  idea  by  a  process  of  patchwork.  The 
very  apperception  consists  simply  in  uniting  these  vari- 
ous elements  in  one  whole  ;  it  does  not  exist  until  they 
have  been  united.  The  separation  of  this  whole  into 
its  constituent  elements  is  a  later  act.  The  same  holds 
true  of  successive  elements.  When  I  listen  to  a  spoken 
sentence  I  do  not  apperceive  separately  each  sound, 
and  then  piece  them  together.  I  take  in  the  idea  of 
the  whole  sentence.  The  analytic  recognition  of  sepa- 
rate elements  is  a  later  process.  Psychologically,  the 
synthesis  precedes  analysis.—  Dewey, 
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Value  of  Pedagogical  Knowledge. 

''  Suppose  you  have  read  all  those  books,"  said  a  New 
York  vice-principal  to  a  teacher  in  a  country  village, 
<*  What  good  is  it  to  you  ?  Can  you  teach  arithmetic  or 
grammar  any  better  than  I  can  ?  I  have  heard  of  read- 
ing of  books  on  pedagogy,  but  all  there  is  in  teaching  is 
to  set  lessons  and  hear  them  ;  make  them  get  their  les- 
sons as  perfectly  as  possible.  If  your  books  will  show 
me  how  I  can  get  a  boy  to  learn  his  lessons  more  per- 
fectly, I'll  buy  and  read  them." 

It  is  altogether  probable  that  fully  three-fourths  of 
those  who  have  considered  the  subject  have  come  to  the 
same  conclusion  as  this  woman  vice-principal  who  had 
been  in  the  school-room  for  upwards  of  twenty-five 
years.  They  believe  that  it  is  well  enough  to  read 
about  education  if  one  has  the  time  and  the  taste  ;  but 
not  to  seriously  believe  that  thereby  skill  in  teaching 
will  be  obtained.  It  would  surprise  one  to  know  how 
few  of  the  teachers  of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Phila- 
delphia own  a  book  on  education,  or  that  they  read  it  if 
they  own  one.  A  case  is  remembered  of  a  young  woman 
who  entered  the  Normal  college  of  New  York  city  and 
left  it  without  completing  her  course,  giving  as  the  rea- 
son that  a  woman  principal  had  secured  her  a  place  and 
said  that  *'she  would  learn  more  about  teaching  in  her 
school  than  in  all  the  normal  colleges  in  the  world." 

These  and  similar  facts  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  a  general  disbelief  in  the  value  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  education.  It  is  stated  that  the 
superintendent  of  the  schools  of  a  very  large  city  in 
America  declared,  '*  I  don't  understand  education,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  I  should." 

If  the  libraries  of  a  good  many  superintendents  were 
examined  there  would  be  noted  a  surprising  absence  of 
educational  works.  And  then  again  how  few  of  those 
who  enter  upon  teaching  are  asked  any  questions  con- 
cerning education  ?  It  is  reported  that  once  a  commit- 
tee of  a  board  of  education  did  ask  their  superintend- 
ent, "Who  was  Comenius?"  and  got  the  reply,  "He 
was  a  monk." 

These  are  exceptions.  A  case  is  remembered  of  a 
visit  to  a  school  of  moderate  size  in  the  interior  of 
New  York  state  and  on  the  desk  among  arithmetics 
and  grammars  were  several  works  on  pedagogy  that 
showed  they  had  received  considerable  use. 

But  the  question  will  arise,  is  there  a  real  value  to 
the  practical  teacher  in  knowing  the  history,  methods, 
principles,  and  civics  of  education?  Edward  Everett 
in  a  wonderfully  eloquent  speech  in  Boston  at  a  meet- 
ing called  to  consider  the  question  of  erecting  a  monu- 
ment on  Banker  Hill  said,  "  I  am  asked  by  intelligent 
people  here  in  Boston,  what  good  will  a  monument  do?" 
People  of  that  kind  existed  even  in  Boston  which  owes 
its  historic  glory  to  the  blood  that  flowed  so  freely 
when  resistance  to  British  power  seemed  the  most  un- 
likely to  be  successful  of  all  things.  People  ready  to 
question  any  movement  that  is  not  mildewed  (they  call 
it  "  hallowed  ")  by  age  still  exist;  the  study  of  pedago- 
gy is  decidedly  a  new  movement ;  that  is  sufficient  in 
their  eyes  to  condemn  it ;  that  it  involves  work  out  of 
school  is  probably  another. 

But  a  deeper  reason  is  their  position  growing  out  of 
the  low  definition  they  give  to  teaching  or  education. 
This  they  define  as  (i)  setting  a  lesson  in  a  book  (2)  the 
learning  of  that  verbatim  by  the  scholar,  (3)  the  hear- 
ing him  recite  it.  To  such  persons  a  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  education  seems  a  sheer  waste  of  time.  Such 
persons  delude  themselves  by  naming  their  work 
teaching;  they  are  merely  lesson  hearers — reciting 
posts.  It  is  quite  probable  that  a  machine  could  be 
invented  that  would  hear  lessons,  and  at  every  failure 
to  say  the  right  word  cause  a  bell  to  ring — at  least 
one  of  Mr.  Edison's  assistants  so  declares.  All  persons 
who  are  doing  a  merely  mechanical  work  become  so 
mechanicalised  that  they  use  no  reasoning  power,  and 
hence  see  no  cause  for  improving  those  powers. 

The  best  thinkers  declare  that  the  mechanical  age  of 
teaching  is  certain  to  come  soon  to  an  end.  In  the 
large  cities,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  educational  sys- 


tem is  semi-political,  a  very  large  share  of  the  teachers 
owe  their  positions  not  to  their  knowledge  of  educa- 
tional principles,  but  to  political  influence.  This  will 
continue  for  some  years  to  come,  but  it  is  prophesied 
that  it  will  not  always  be  so  ;  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
one  that  knows  the  most  of  education  will  stand  the 
best  chance  of  a  position.  Until  that  day  comes  it  is 
likely  that  most  of  those  applying  for  positions,  seeing 
that  no  questions  are  asked  concerning  the  principles 
of  education,  will  not  study  those  principles. 

Yet  there  are  thousands  that  have  not  bowed  the 
knee  to  Baal  ;  while  obliged  to  allow  mechanics  to  do 
the  work  of  education  they  know  it  could  be  done  ten 
thousand  times  better  by  those  who  understand  the 
laws  of  mental  growth,  and  who  are  able  to  set  the 
mental  forces  at  work  in  a  ndrmal  manner;  and  as  the 
educational  infidels  and  reciting  posts  die  off,  men  and 
women  of  a  different  and  better  type  take  their  places. 
It  is  from  the  operation  of  the  beneficent  law  of  evo- 
lution that  education  is  to  obtain  its  help.  There  are 
fewer  repeating  the  words  with  which  this  article  opened 
now  than  there  were  twenty  years  ago.  There 
is  slowly  spreading  over  the  country  a  belief  that  a 
knowledge  of  pedagogy  is  exceedinglyjimportant.  But 
time  is  required.  If  the  change  that  has  begun  goes 
on  at  the  rate  it  has  been  going  on,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  in  twenty  years  more,  every  teacher  will  be  a  stu- 
dent of  pedagogy  and  base  his  methods  on  his  knowl- 
edge and  not  on  the  practices  he  has  seen  employed, 
practices  that  smack  of  the  medieval  years. 


The  Spiritual  Side. 


There  are  many  who  decry  the  influence  of  an  en- 
larged scope  of  education,  who  say  that  the  increase  of 
free  schools  and  colleges  has  not  produced  a  perceptible 
increase  in  the  general  stock  of  knowledge  or  made  man- 
kind any  better  ;  that  the  real  result  has  been  to  sub- 
stitute illusive  half  knowledge  for  the  unlettered  sim- 
plicity that  once  prevailed,  and  awaken  hopes  of  some 
easy  way  to  wealth  by  means  of  a  sort  of  conjuring  with 
terms  of  which  others  are  ignorant.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  many  a  boy  has  been  kept  in  school  and  made  into  a 
sort  of  intellectual  machine  of  no  value  to  himself  or  to 
the  community  ;  while  certifying  to  the  lack  of  judgment 
in  the  teacher  the  pessimistic  public  consider  him  as 
displaying  the  failure  of  the  scheme  for  general  educa- 
tion. . 

But  there  is  something  omitted  in  the  calculation. 
Let  it  be  conceded  that  the  boy  who  is  good  for  nothing 
but  to  use  the  spade  or  the  hoe  is  set  to  read  some  ex- 
tracts from  Hamlet  when  he  reaches  the  Fourth  Reader, 
and  that  it  is  one  of  his  tasks  to  learn  something  about 
Milton  and  Columbus,  even  of  Raphael  or  Phidias,  we 
are  to  remember  that  man  is  a  complex  being.  It  is  pos- 
sible for  a  man  whose  lot  it  is  to  handle  the  hoe  and  the 
spade  to  employ  his  mind  meanwhile  on  subjects  that 
give  him  content  amid  his  toil.  It  is  not  that  he  has 
been  taught  too  much,  he  has  on  the  contrary  been  Uught 
too  little.  The  fault  is  that  the  school  is  an  intellectual 
factory  rather  than  a  place  of  stimulation  to  spiritual  ex- 
cellence, a  place  for  addressing  the  entire  being. 

Man  is  not  a  machine  to  be  made  to  a  model,  but  a 
sentient  creature,  a  spiritual  being  that  demands  for  his 
perfection  the  employment  of  spiritual  forces.  The 
school  must  address  the  spiritual  side  of  the  child  ;  for 
life  is  a  mission  to  all.  Something  must  hallow  our  work 
and  give  strength  and  stability  to  the  mental  structure. 
The  school  may  thus  rightly  deal  with  high  things  ;  nor 
is  it  any  excuse  that  the  lads  before  the  teacher  are  to 
tread  the  common  paths  of  life.  Work  is  the  lot  of  all ; 
it  was  the  command  to  Adam  that  he  was  to  care  for  the 
garden  in  which  he  was  placed.  How  shall  man's  work 
be  hallowed  ?  That  is  the  problem  that  must  stand  be- 
fore the  teacher,  not  to  show  how  work  can  be  avoided. 
The  man  who  addressed  a  large  school  of  boys  and  urged 
them  to  study  hard  or  they  would  have  to  work  for  a 
living  was  all  wrong.  He  might  have  justly  told  them 
they  would  all  have  to  work,  but  by  knowledge  and  by 
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trained  minds  they  could  choose  that  kind  which  would 
be  most  appropriate,  and  that  is  about  all. 
*  It^  this  busy  on-rushin£  world  what  is  it  that  sustains 
mankind  ?  The  main  object  put  before  our  youth  out  of 
school  is  unfortunately  money.  Too  often  those  who 
address  schools  speak  of  men  who  started  in  life  with 
nothing  and  ended  with  a  million.  But  if  this  were  a 
great  accomplishment  it  is  in  the  reach  of  but  few  ;  la- 
bor all  must,  whether  much  or  little  be  reached.  In  the 
battle  of  life  it  is  spiritual  upholding  that  men  need  ; 
no  matter  in  what  path  the  boy's  steps  may  wander,  how 
long  and  severe,  or  how  short  the  hours  he  may  labor  ; 
how  few  the  things  he  may  own  or  how  abundant  his 
possessions  he  will  need  to  feel  that  life,  his  life,  is  a 
mission. 

This  is  not  so  stated  to  demand  that  religious  forms 
have  a  place  in  the  school.  When  it  is  seen  how  poorly 
attended  the  churches  are  it  will  be  apparent  that  relig- 
ious forms  fail  to  satisfy  the  heart  of  man.  It  is  the 
spiritual  nature  of  the  child  that  must  be  addressed,  and 
it  is  in  this  that  the  schools  fail ;  they  aim  at  figures,  but 
that  is  but  the  means  to  the  high  end  of  cultivatinjg  the 
spirit.  The  teacher  who  looks  dt  a  class  become  perfect 
in  the  multiplication  table  and  finds  in  himself  a  glow  of 
satisfaction  should  be  startled.  He  is  not  there  for 
that.  The  '*  little  flower  in  the  crannied  wall "  is  there- 
for a  spiritual  purpose,  and  so  the  teacher  is  in  the  school 
for  something  more  than  to  teach  addition. 

If  then  the  boy  goes  to  the  plough  from  his  Fourth 
Reader  that  has  given  his  imagination  some  glimpses  of 
another  world  in  an  extract  from  the  Nibelungen  days 
let  it  not  be  counted  as  a  loss  of  time  ;  let  the  opportun- 
ity be  welcomed  and  seized  to  impress  his  spiritual  na- 
ture ;  give  wings  to  his  spirit  and  cause  his  heart  to  beat 
rhythmically  to  high  aspirations.  It  is  possible  to  im- 
pregnate him  with  an  idea  which,  like  the  music  impris- 
oned in  the  strings  of  an  instrument  and  set  free  by  the 
touch  of  the  artist,  may  be  expanded  by  influences  of  the 
lilies  of  the  field  and  the  stars  in  the  heavens  and  dom- 
inate his  entire  life. 

The  Relation  of  Geography  to  Liter- 
ature and  History. 

(Paper  by  Chas.  McMurry,  read  before  the  Northern  Indiana  Teachers* 
A&MKiation.) 

Before  trying  to  lay  out  a  course  of  study  in  which 
these  three  branches  are  set  in  proper  relation  to  each 
other  it  seems  necessary  to  make  up  our  minds  upon 
two  important  preliminary  problems  : 

1.  What  relative  importance  has  each  of  these  studies 
in  contributing  to  the  best  culture  of  a  child  ? 

2.  What  natural  and  unforced  relations  subsist  be- 
tween these  studies  upon  which  a  proper  effort  at  har- 
monizing and  unifying  them  may  be  based  ? 

The  first  question  we  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  or 
elaborate,  but  content  ourselves  with  a  brief  confession 
of  faith. 

1.  Literature  and  history  combined  are  an  all-impor- 
tant central  field  of  study  for  children.  They  contain 
the  strong  and  efficient  elements  of  culture  in  high 
potency.  They  are  especially  valuable  for  their  human 
and  humanizing  quality.  They  deserve  to  hold  a  lead- 
ing place  in  any  scheme  of  education. 

2.  Geography  is  a  real  study  of  much  knowledge  con- 
tent, which  rests  partly  upon  history  and  partly  upon 
natural  science.  Its  relations  to  natural  science  are 
numerous  and  manifold,  and  have  been  often  empha- 
sized, more  so  than  those  to  history  and  literature. 
Geography  is  so  important  because  it  is  a  study  of 
man's  environment  in  nature. 

Geography  is  important  as  a  study  full  of  thought 
content,  and  its  roots,  more  than  those  of  any  other 
study,  reach  out  among  the  roots  of  all  other  studies. 
The  numerous  important  relations  in  which  geography 
stands  to  other  branches  of  knowledge  much  increase 
its  importance  in  any  plan  of  co-ordinating  and  unifying 
studies. 

Our  problem  in  this  paper  is  to  examine  these  rela- 
tions between  literature  and  history  on  the  one  side  and 
geography  on  the  other 


We  will  begin  with  literature.  Let  us  make  a  list  of 
those  literary  products  in  our  schools  which  have  a  dis« 
tinct  geographical  complexion. 

1.  Robinson  Crusoe  has  much  to  do  with  England^ 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  the  tropics  and  the  savages  upon 
the  islands.  It  has  a  very  distinct  geographical  setting 
and  environment. 

2.  The  Greek  Myths,  such  as  Hercules,  Theseus^ 
Perseus,  Jason,  Ulysses,  Troy,  -^neas,  etc.,  performed 
their  wondrous  deeds  upon  the  shores  and  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  its  neighboring  countries. 

3.  Siegfried,  in  Germany,  is  closely  associated  with 
the  Rhine  and  Danube  and  the  countries  drained  by 
these  two  central  rivers  of  Europe.  The  Golden  Legend 
also  belongs  here. 

4.  The  story  of  Tell  is  inseparably  associated  with 
the  Alps,  their  valleys  and  peaks,  their  herdsmen  and 
hunters,  their  people  and  climate. 

5.  The  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  cluster  about  the  city' 
of  Rome.  The  Tiber,  the  Apennines,  the  plains  and 
passes,  the  city  walls  and  battlefields  are  vividly  located 
in  central  Italy. 

6.  English,  Scotch,  and  other  ballads  are  distinctly  of 
geographical  significance,  as  The  Armada,  Ye  Mariners 
of  England,  Hohenlinden,  Waterloo,  Boadicea,  and 
Alfred  the  Harper. 

7.  Scott's  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  Marmion,  and  Lady 
of  the  Lake,  are  full  of  the  local  features,  scenery  and 
life  of  Scotland  and  northern  England.  Ivanhoe  and 
Rob  Roy  are  descriptive  of  the  life  and  surroundings  of 
English  and  Scotch  heroes.  The  castles  and  hills,  the 
cities  and  country  are  pictured  forth. 

8.  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  and  Merchant  of  Venice  have 
each  a  very  definite  local  habitation  and  interest. 

9.  The  Sketch  Book,  in  its  American  part,  is  linked 
inseparably  with  the  Hudson  and  the  Catskills,  while  its 
English  part  deals  with  London,  Westminster,  and  rural 
life  in  England. 

10.  Tfee  Tales  of  the  White  Hills  derive  their  name 
and  much  of  their  significance  from  the  peculiarities  of 
the  mountain  regions  which  they  commemorate  and 
describe. 

11.  Miles  Standish  and  Evangeline  are  very  clear  and 
striking  in  their  graphic  picturing  of  scenery  along  the 
New  England  coast,  in  Nova  Scotia  and  along  the 
lower  Mississippi. 

12.  Hiawatha  is  redolent  with  the  perfumes  of  forest 
and  prairie  as  the  Indian  knew  them,  and  enshrines  in 
poetry  the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes,  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  plains  to  the  westward. 

13.  Mrs.  Hemans*  poem  and  the  orations  of  Everett 
and  Webster  at  Plymouth  and  Bunker  Hill  render  the 
spots  they  commemorate  more  sacred  to  patriots* 
Grandmother's  Story  of  Bunker  Hill,  Washington  Elm,. 
Emerson's  Concord  Bridge,  and  Paul  Revere's  Ride  are 
distinctly  local  in  their  geographical  reminiscences  and 
suggestions. 

14.  Snow  Bound,  Among  the  Hills,  and  The  Building^ 
of  the  Ship  are  pictures  from  the  life  and  scenery  and 
industries  of  New  England. 

15.  Many  other  choice  masterpieces  of  literature,  long 
and  short,  could  be  mentioned,  which  receive  much  of 
their  charm  and  coloring  from  peculiar  local  geograph- 
ical associations,  for  example,  Arabian  Nights,  Sohrab 
and  Rustum,  A-Hunting  of  the  Deer,  Barbara  Frietchie,. 
Gray's  Elegy,  Enoch  Arden,  The  Deserted  Village,  Tam 
O'Shanter,  Sheridan's  Ride. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  nearly  all  of  the  above 
mentioned  selections  from  our  best  literature  should  be 
read  by  children  in  the  grades  below  the  high  schooL 
There  is,  moreover,  scarcely  one  of  them  that  can  be 
understood  and  fully  appreciated  without  maps,  pictures 
and  the  graphic  illustrative  devices  peculiar  to  geogra- 
phy. In  other  words,  it  is  impossible  to  get  into  the 
full  spirit  of  many  of  these  best  literary  products  with- 
out the  study  of  local  geographical  details  and  vigorous 
use  of  the  imagination  in  constructing  such  pictures. 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  read  as  a  whole  in  class,  is 
much  helped  by  a  map  of  this  part  of  Scotland,  locating^ 
the  lochs,  mountains  and  streams.     Some  of  our  best 
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editions  of  this  poem  are  illustrated  by  photographic 
scenes  from  this  locality.  A  vivid  and  clear  portraiture 
of  these  places  is  a  great  help  in  grasping  the  meaning 
and  spirit  of  the  author.  But  just  the  same  is  true  of 
Marmion  and  Evangeline.  Children  in  school,  even 
more  than  older  people  who  have  traveled  much,  need 
these  helps  to  the  imagination,  these  sense  pictures. 

The  kind  of  geography  that  is  revealed  in  literature 
is  very  realistic^  it  is  full  of  individual,  local  coloring, 
it  is  picturesque  and  panoramic,  such  as  appeals  so 
strongly  to  the  sense  and  the  fancy  as  to  make  deep  im- 
pressions. It  is  just  the  kind  of  foundation-material  upon 
which  the  larger  generalizations  of  geography  are 
based. 

If  we  turn,  now,  a  moment  to  the  plan  and  outline  of 
our  geographical  studies  in  school,  we  shall  see  that 
they  deal  essentially  with  the  same  continents,  oceans, 
mountains,  rivers,  forests,  and  plains  that  we  find  so 
attractive  in  literature.  The  Mississippi,  Hudson,  Cat- 
skills,  Boston,  White  Mountains,  Atlantic  Ocean,  Scot- 
land, Edinburgh,  London,  the  Rhine,  Alps,  Rome, 
Athens,  the  Nile,  etc. 

From  this  brief  discussion  it  may  be  seen  that  right 
geographical  study  will  supply  a  body  of  ideas  very 
helpful  and  even  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  lit- 
erature. It  is  also  apparent  that  literature  supplies  a 
variety  of  graphic  pictures,  which  give  increased  inter- 
est and  significance  to  localities  mentioned  in  regular 
geography.  In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  advisable  to 
consider  a  closer  organic  relation  between  literature  and 
geography,  so  that  they  may  render  each  other  more 
help  and  support.  For  example,  should  the  geography 
of  Scotland  be  studied  the  same  year  as  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  Marmion,  and  Grandfather's  Tales,  so  that  a  closer 
dependence  of  one  study  on  the  other  may  be  estab- 
lished? Should  the  Golden  Legend  be  read  at  the  same 
time  with  the  study  of  the  Rhine,  not  in  the  geography, 
but  in  the  reading  lesson  ?  Should  Evangeline  be  used 
in  reading  when  Nova  Scotia  is  studied  in  geography,  or 
in  near  proximity  to  the  same  time  ? 

This  question  of  the  relation  of  literature  to  geogra- 
phy becomes  still  more  significant  when  we  draw  history 
into  this  network  of  relations  to  geography  and  litera- 
ture. It  has  long  been  felt  that  history  stands  in  close 
causal  dependence  upon  geography.  The  geographi- 
ical  features  of  a  country,  its  climate,  plains,  mountains, 
rivers,  and  products  exercise  an  immense  influence  upon 
the  lines  of  commerce,  its  location  of  cities,  its  possibil- 
ities for  expansion  and  development,  and  even  upon  the 
march  of  its  armies  and  the  character  of  its  people. 
There  is  little  use  trying  to  understand  history  without 
a  study  of  geographical  facts  and  conditions. 

What  are  the  chief  fields  of  historical  fact  and  adven- 
ture with  which  children  of  the  common  school  should 
become  familiar  before  they  are  ready  for  the  high 
school  ?  In  our  own  country  th^y  should  know  of  our 
pioneer  explorers  and  settlers  beside  the  eastern  sea- 
board and  along  the  great  western  rivers,  the  stories  of 
the  Colonial  settlement  and  their  growth,  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  some  of  the  more  dramatic  and  important 
phases  of  our  history  under  the  constitution.  They 
must  be  introduced  also  to  Columbus,  Magellan,  Cortez, 
Pizarro,  Raleigh,  and  Drake,  who  discovered  and  ex- 
plored oceans  and  new  continents  and  connected  Europe 
with  the  western  world. 

But  Europe  itself  has  much  historical  narrative  and 
biography  which  are  very  appropriate  and  needful  to 
our  children.  Alfred,  Bruce,  William  Wallace,  Crom- 
well, Caesar,  Hermann,  Boniface,  Roland,  Alaric,  Charles 
Martel,  Frederick  the  Great,  Peter  the  Great,  Elizabeth, 
Isabella,  Luther,  Richard  the  Lion-Hearted,  etc. 

The  legendary  and  early  history  oi  England,  Scot- 
land, Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  Greece  has  many  of 
the  most  stirring  episodes  and  generous,  noble  deeds 
that  history  anywhere  records,  and  they  are  the  fit 
materials  for  youthful  study.  The  Greeks  at  Ther- 
mopylae, Marathon,  and  Plataea,  the  Scots  at  Bannock- 
burn,  the  Dutch  patriots  behind  the  dikes,  should  be 
inspiring  illustrations  of  patriotism  and  sacrifice  for 
country.     The  best  parts  of  European  history  belong 


by  birthright  to  our  American  boys  and  girls,  and  it  is 
capable  of  exerting  a  most  wholesome  influence  upon 
them  during  the  years  of  the  common  school  course. 
Now  these  historical  stories,  biographies,  battles,  and 
campaigns  are  everywhere  geographically  conditioned. 
They  can  be  best  understood  by  a  perception  of  their 
geographical  environment.  The  Scotch  were  able  to 
cope  with  the  English  so  many  years  because  of  their 
mountain  home  and  spirit.  So  also,  Tell  and  the  Swiss 
against  the  Austrians.  The  Greeks,  also,  by  their  pecu- 
liar geographical  position  and  bythe  spirit  they  developed 
*  were  able  to  meet  and  vanquish  the  hosts  of  Persia. 

But  history  is  not  more  closely  related  to  geography 
than  to  literature.  Think  only  of  Ulysses,  of  the  Iliad, 
of  the  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  and  of  nearly  all  the 
great  poems  and  ballads,  as  well  as  many  of  the  best 
works  of  Shakespeare,  Scott,  Longfellow,  and  the  other 
poets.  Their  themes  are  very  largely  historical,  as 
Marmion,  Hamlet,  Henry  VIII.,  Miles  Standish,  etc. 
In  geography,  literature,  and  history,  therefore  we  have 
a  triumvirate  of  studies  that  are  intimately  linked  to- 
gether in  a  multitude  of  significant  ways. 

One  of  the  leading  questions  for  schoolmasters  to 
decide  is  how  to  bring  these  three  prominent  studies 
into  proper  relations  to  each  other  so  that  they  may 
strengthen  each  other  at  every  step.  We  are  now  called 
upon  to  lay  out  a  course  of  study  in  which  these  three 
branches  move  along  together  and  abreast.  Instead  of 
studying  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  geography  at  the 
same  time  with  Montcalm  at  Quebec  in  history,  and 
Gray's  elegy  in  literature,  we  may,  for  example,  read 
Macaulay's  "  The  Armada,"  take  the  history  of  Raleigh 
and  Elizabeth  and  compare  the  present  commerce  of 
England  and  Spain,  in  geography.  While  studying  the 
geography  of  Italy  in  sixth  or  seventh  grade  we  might 
take  the  stories  of  Regulus  and  Hannibal  in  history  and 
read  the  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.  We  are  already  asso- 
ciating the  geography  lessons  of  the  Mississippi  and  St. 
Lawrence  valleys  with  the  French  explorers,  as  derived 
from  Parkman,  and  the  poem  of  Hiawatha,  in  reading 
lessons. 

Heretofore,  in  laying  out  courses  of  study,  each 
branch  of  knowledge  has  been  surveyed  and  worKed  out 
through  the  grade  on  an  independent  line,  with  little,  if 
any,  reference  to  parallel  stages  in  other  branches  of 
learning.  Geography,  for  instance,  has  usually  taken  a 
definite  course  through  the  United  States,  South  Amer- 
ica, Europe,  and  Asia,  without  inquiring  whether  history 
and  literature  were  helped  or  hindered  by  such  a  course, 
and  without  caring  whether  geography  itself  needed  the 
companionship  and  help  of  history  and  literature. 

We  are  now  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  there  never 
was  any  history  without  geography  in  the  real  world, 
that  literature  is  only  a  phase  of  history  and  the  avenue 
of  its  best  expression,  that  if  geography  were  extracted 
from  literature  much  of  the  latter  would  be  extremely 
flat,  that  in  fact  these  three  studies  are  much  like  the 
three  legs  of  a  stool;  without  any  one  of  them  the  other 
two  are  of  little  service. 

When  traced  back  into  their  origin  in  actual  condi- 
tions in  the  natural  world,  geography,  history,  and  lit- 
erature are  found  to  be  astonishingly  intimate  and  close 
in  their  mutual  relations  and  dependencies.  To  appre- 
ciate and  understand  the  facts  of  any  one  it  is  necessary 
to  have  the  others  in  mind,  because  of  their  causal  and 
local  relations.  These  three  subjects,  therefore,  con- 
sidered as  external  sciences  are  very  much  of  a  unit. 
But  even  if  this  were  not  so,  the  mind  of  a  child,  whose 
sanity  and  health  depends  upon  the  feeling  of  individ- 
ual, personal  identity,  must  unify  in  one  little  ego  (per- 
sonal consciousness)  the  whole  varied  realm  of  knowl- 
edge. All  items  of  knowledge  and  experience  converge, 
like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  toward  this  central  ego.  The 
ego  seeks  to  gain  a  mastery  of  the  varied  realm  of  ex- 
perience, first  by  binding  every  new  fact  or  perception 
close  to  its  conscious  self,  and  secondly  by  discovering 
and  fixing  relations  between  its  perceptions  or  knowl- 
edge of  external  things  so  as  to  have  an  easy  access  to 
every  part.  It  is,  therefore,  the  function  of  the  soul  to 
acquire  and  unify  knowledge. 
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Parallel  with  the  processes  of  disintegration  there  are 
also  those  of  mineral  organization,  chiefly  through  the 
agency  of  plant  and  animal  life.  As  a  result  there  are 
being  formed,  constantly,  compounds  of  lime,  carbon, 
and  less  considerable  amounts  of  silicious  and  metalli- 
ferous deposits.  In  the  accompanying  table  the  aim 
has  been  to  group  under  the  chief  relations  of  minerals 
the  leading  properties  upon  which  those  relations  de 
pend.  As  the  pupil  discovers  a  property  he  should  try 
to  determine  the  relation  indicated  by  it.  The  im- 
portance of  the  relation  may  be  modified  by  subsequent 
properties  discovered,  and  thus  the  relation  of  the  min- 
eral as  a  whole  will  stand  as  a  resultant  of  many  differ- 
ent relations. 

As  works  of  reference  in  this  connection,  the  follow- 
ing will  be  found  very  valuable  for  making  laboratory 
tests  :  Crosby's  Tables  for  the  Determination  of  Com- 
mon Minerals  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.);  Dana's  Manual  of 
Mineralogy,  to  be  read  by  both  pupil  and  teacher. 
Common  Minerals  and  Rocks  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.); 
Mineral  Resources  of  the  U.  S.  (Gov.  Reports);  Geol- 
ogy of  Wisconsin  (State  Report);  Applied  Geology,  S. 
G.  Williams  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.)  is  a  very  valuable 
book.  First  Lessons  on  Minerals,  Ellen  H.  Richards 
(Heath  &  Co.)  is  a  small  pamphlet  that  will  be  found 
useful  in  showing  how  to  begin  with  children. 

A    SYNOPSIS   OF    TESTS    TO    AID    IN  THE  INVESTIGATION  OF 
THE    PROPERTIES   OF    MINERALS. 

This  table  has  been  compiled  from  various  sources 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  in  class-room  work.  A  man- 
ual such  as  Crosby's  or  Dana's  should  also  be  used  by 
the  pupil. 

I.    MATERIALS    AND    APPARATUS. 

A,  Physical  Tests, — Small  balances  with  weights  to  one 
centigram,  A  beaker  or  tumbler.  A  flat  file.  Glass 
with  ground  and  plain  surfaces.  A  small  pair  of  pliers 
for  breaking  off  fragments.  A  small  mortar  and  pestle; 
many  minerals  can  be  powdered  by  grinding  up  a  frag- 
ment between  two  pieces  of  glass. 

B,  Chemical  Tests, — Bunsen  Burner,  alcohol  lamp  or 
large  candle.  Blowpipe.  Piece  of  charcoal  two  or 
three  inches  square  and  of  same  thickness.  Three 
inches  platinum  wire  No.  27  fused  in  a  small  glass  tube 
for  handle.  Steel  (or  better,  platinum-tipped)  forceps. 
About  2  oz.  each  of  carbonate  of  soda,  borax,  salt  of 
phosphorus,  cobalt  solution,  and  hydrochloric  acid. 
Open  and  closed  glass  tubes  3  in.  long,  \  in.  diameter. 
One  or  two  test-tubes.  A  few  strips  of  red  and  blue 
litmus  paper. 

II.     PHYSICAL    PROPERTIES. 

A.  Structure. 

1.  Cleavage,    (a)  Perfect,    {b)  Imperfect. 

2,  Fracture,  (a)  Conchoidal— breaking  with  concavities;  shell- 
like  surfaces,  (b)  Even,  smooth,  {c)  Uneven,  {d)  Hackly. 
{e)  Splintery. 

B»  Fortn, 

Botryoidal— Surface  grape-like. 
Mammillary— Same,  but  larger. 
Tufaceous  —Porous,  mineral  incrustations  formed 

from  solutions. 
Concretionary—  Rounded  masses. 
Geodc — Hollow  concretion. 
Stalactitic — Hanging  from  under  surface  of  a 

rock,  cone-shaped. 
Stalagmitic— Formed  on  floors  of  caverns  from 

dripping  water. 
,  Stratified— Deposited  in  layers. 

'Granular,  coarse  or  fine— Small  crystals. 
Compact —Crystals    invisible    to    unaided    eye. 

Crystalline. 
Foliated — In  layers. 
Fibrous— Thread-like. 
Columnar — Stout,  fibrous. 
A morphous — Without  crystallization. 

C  Scale  of  Hardness, 

I.  Talc,         )  Very  Soft ;  can  be  scratched  with  finger  nail,  or 

US 


i:?SS'|'''o'W.( 


I.  External.  < 


2.  Internal.  ' 


2.  Gypsum, 


very  easily  with  a  knife. 


3.  Calcite,     )  Soft ;  cannot  be  scratched  with  finger  nail,  but 

4.  Fluorite,  \         easily  scratched  with  a  knife. 


5.  Apatite,         )Hard:  not  easily  scratched  with  a  knife 

6.  Orthoclase,    )         scratches  glass. 

)  Cannot  be  scratched  with  a  knife, 
scratches  glass. 
Scratches  quartz. 

.   i-^„,„  j„^      )  )  Scratched  by  the  diamond 

T^*  n?irnnH  •     \  Adamantine ;  \         and  itself. 

10.  Diamond,       ^  ^  ^^^  scratched  by  any  other 

^  mineral. 

D,  specific  Gravity, 

1.  Weigh  in  air. 

2.  Wci^h  in  water. 

3.  Specific  gravity = weight  in  air-i-loss  of  weight  in  water. 

E,  Tenacity, 

1.  Brittle — Breaks  easily. 

2.  Malleable — Flattens  into  thin  sheets  under  hammer. 

3.  Sectile — May  be  cut  into  thin  slices. 

4.  Flexible — Retains  its  form  when  bent. 

5.  Elastic — Comes  back  to  original  form  when  bent. 

F,  Luster, 

1.  Metallic,  ?&  in  metals. 

Vitrious,  as  in  glass. 

Pearly,  as  in  pearl  and  mica, 

Resinous,  as  in  sulphur,  sphalerite,  resins. 

2.  Non- Metallic,  i  Pitchy,  as  in  cannel  coal. 

Silky  or  satiny,  as  in  satin  spar. 
Greasy  or  waxy,  as  in  serpentine. 
I,  Dull,  as  in  chalk. 

G,  Streak, 

Color  obtained  by  rubbing  the  mineral  over  the  surface  of  a 
piece  of  ground  glass  or  over  a  file. 

H,  Diaphaneity 

1.  Transparent.    Semi-transparent. 

2.  Translucent.    Sub  translucent. 

3.  Opaque. 

III.    CHEMICAL    PROPERTIES. 

A,  Solubility,     (Soluble  or  insoluble). 

1.  In  water,  touch  to  tip  of  tongue. 

2.  In  acid,  (dilute  and  concentrated,  cold  and  hot). 
Dissolves,  (a)  With  effervescence,     {b)  Without  effer- 
vescence,    (c)  Gelatinizes. 

Note. — Sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  may  be  needed. 

B.  Fusibility,     (Fusible  or  Infusible). 

I.  Note, — B.  B.=bcfore  blowpipe.  O,  F.  =roxidi«ng  (outer)  flame.  R, 
F.=reducing  (inner)  flame. 

(a)  Hold  small  splinter  of  mineral  in  forceps  in  both 
O.  F.  and  R.  F. 

{b)  Same  B.  B.  (c)  Same  with  infusible  minerals,  moist- 
ened with  cobalt  solution;  alumina  turns  blue\  zinc  oxide, 
green;  magnesia,  flesh  red. 

2.  Heat  mineral  (powdered,  generally)  on  charcoal 
without  soda.     Use  both  O.  F.  and  R.  F. 

{a)  Note  fusibility  ;  decrepitation  ;  intumescence  ; 
odors;  coating  around  mineral  on  charcoal. 

(l}\  Test  heated  product  for  magnetism. 

\c)  Powder  heated  product  on  silver  coin,  and  moisten; 
dark  stain  indicates  sulphur. 

(d)  Moisten  heated  product  and  test  with  litmus 
paper. 

3.  Heat  mineral  (powdered)  on  charcoal  with  soda, 

(a)  Repeat  observations  under  (2)  coatings  ;  zxxiCy  yel- 
low when  hot,  white  when  cold  ;  silver,  bro7vn ;  lead, 
yellow. 

(b)  Note  of  metallic  globule  is  found. 

4.  Heating  in  Borax  or  Salt  of  Phosphorus  Bead, 

(a)  Note  color  of  bead,  hot  and  cold.  Colors:  copper, 
green;  iron,  yellow  or  brown.  Manganese,  amethyst ;  sili- 
ca, effervesces  in  soda,  leaves  skeleton  in  phosphorus. 

(b)  Flame  colors  wherever  noticed  indicate  elements 
as  follows:  soda,  yello7v  ;  potash,  violet ;  WmGy  orange  : 
\\\\vi2iy  purplish  red;  strontia,  red  ;  haiyidiy  yellowish  ^reen; 
copper,  green;  chloride  of  copper,  blue ;  phosphates, 
bluish  green, 

5.  Heat  powdered  mineral  in  closed  tube, 

(a)  Note  fusibility;  sublimation;  condensation  of  vapor 
in  upper  end  of  tube. 

(b)  Test  vapor  and  water  with  litmus  paper. 

6.  Heat  powdered  mineral  in  open  tube, 
(a)  Note  odors;  sublimation. 

(^)  Test  with  litmus  paper. 
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The  First  Year  With  Number.    IL 

By  Ellen  E.  Kenyon. 

Four  has  been  measured  during  the  first  month  by  three,  by 
two  and  by  one  to  the  extent  of  four  facts  in  each  table  of  rela- 
tions. Three  facts  in  each  table  remain  to  be  taught.  They  an- 
swer questions  in  multiplication,  division,  and  partition.  The 
seven  queries  to  be  put  in  comparing  4  with  three  are : 

Three  and  what  number  make  four  ? 

Four  less  three  equals  what  number  ?  # 

Three  taken  how  many  times  makes  four  ? 

Four  contains  three  how  many  times  ? 

Three  is  what  part  of  four  ? 

Four  is  how  many  more  than  three  ? 

Three  is  how  many  less  than  four  ? 

Eventually,  the  pupils  will  construct  the  tables  in  que*7  form 
and  then  experiment  and  substitute  answers  for  questions,  thus  : 

4-3=? 
3X  ?=4 

4^3=  ? 
3=  ?  of  4 

4=  ?  more  than  3 

3=  ?  less  than  4. 

When  the  child  is  able  to  do  this,  which  will  not  be  before  the 
fifth  or  sixth  month  he  will  have  become  an  original  investigator, 
and  to  use  a  common  expression,  "  The  back  of  arithmetic  will 
be  broken."  Meantime,  these  tables  furnish  a  guide  for  the 
teacher,  containing,  as  they  do,  all  numerical  facts  within  the 
compass  of  the  number  studied. 

The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  questions  cannot  in  all  cases  be  an- 
swered until  a  eood  deal  of  work  has  been  done  in  partition: 
The  easy  way  of  teaching  partition  is  by  taking  it  for  granted 
there  is  nothing  hard  about  it.  "  Give  me  half  of  your  beads." 
"  Give  me  both  nalves."  '*  Make  three  rings  on  your  slate  and 
put  one-third  of  your  tooth-picks  in  each.  (A  tooth-pick  re- 
mains and  has  to  be  broken  into  thirds.)  *'  Lay  one- fourth  of 
your  shells  in  each  comer  of  your  slate."  "  How  many  fourths  ?  " 
"How  many  thirds?"  "How  many  halves?"  "How  many 
counters  in  each  half  if  you  have  four  counters  ?" 

Let  paper  circles  represent  pies  and  be  cut  (creased  and  torn) 
into  halves,  thirds,  and  fourths.  (To  facilitate  the  division  into 
thirds,  cut  on  one  of  the  radii.)  Let  strips  of  paper  and  lines, 
squares  etc.,  on  the  blackboard  be  divided  into  halves,  thirds,  and 
fourths.  Triangular  as  well  as  oblong  halves  of  squares  and  ob- 
longs should  be  taken.  Let  real  apples  be  cut  and  their  parts 
named.  Let  indefinite  numbers  be  divided  into  halves,  thirds, 
and  fourths.  "  We  are  going  to  find  fourths  of  our  tooth-picks 
this  time."  "  How  many  fourths  are  there  ?  "  How  many  places 
must  we  have  to  put  them  in  ?  "  (Put  one  in  each  place  nrst  and 
then  go  round  again  and  so  on  till  the  number  is  exhausted.) 

Don't  be  alarmed  if  your  pupils  betray  an  irregular  knowledge 
of  numbers  beyond  the  one  they  are  definitely  examining  for  its 
precise  relations  to  preceding  numbers.  The  fact  that  one-third 
of  six  is  two  may  develop  itself  while  you  are  still  working  upon 
five.  Partition  will  not  be  well  understood  until  the  number 
twelve  can  be  dealt  with.  As  soon  as  you  find  that  the  children 
know  when  they  have  twelve  counters,  the  questions,* "  What  is 
one-half  of  12  ?  ^*  One-third  ?  One-sixth  ?  Three- fourths  ?  "  etc., 
may  be  boldly  asked,  though  the  number  under  regular  study  be 
five.  This,  however,  will  not  be  likely  to  occur  during  the  sec- 
ond month.    Make  haste  slowly. 

Without  waiting  for  the  exercises  in  partition  to  develop  ability 
to  deal  with  questions  3,  4,  and  5  in  each  table,  proceed  to  exam- 
ine five. 

1.  Present  the  number  and  ask  its  name. 

2.  Compare  it  with  the  number  last  taught  developing  the 
facts. 

4  +  1  =  5 

5-4=1 

5=1  more  than  4 

4=1  less  than  5 

3.  Compare  it  with  the  number  three  in  the  same  way  and  sub- 
sequently with  two  and  one. 

4.  Let  each  statement  be  applied  in  concrete  examples,  the  pu- 
pils now  learning  to  make  their  own.  "  Think  of  yellow  birds  and 
make  a  story  for  4  + 1=5."  "  Think  of  horses  and  make  a  story 
for  5 — 4."  "  What  is  your  story  to  be  about  this  time  ?  Make 
one  for  3—2,"  etc. 

5.  Let  a  good  deal  of  the  busy  work  be  the  preparation  of 
drawings  to  illustrate  these  "  stories,"  with  the  numerical  state- 
ments written  underneath. 

Much  of  this  drawing  should  be  done  at  the  blackboard.  It  is 
educative  in  the  highest  degree  psychologically  and  may  conduce 
to  good  habits  of  art  expression  on  the  physical  side,  too,  if  a  free 
posture  and  a  broad  sweep  of  the  arm  in  drawing  are  made  pos- 
sible. The  bane  of  the  primary  course  nearly  everywhere  is  too 
much  seat  work. 

This  work  of  illustration  is  attractive  to  the  children  and  cor- 


rects false  concepts  as  well  as  aiding  wonderfully  in  the  develop- 
ment of  correct  ones.  A  little  boy  of  six  had  drawn  upon  the 
blackboard  a  tree,  four  birds  upon  its  branches  and  two  birds  fly- 
ing toward  it.  A  visitor  asked  him  to  explain  the  picture.  He 
said,  "  There  were  six  birds  in  a  tree.  Two  flew  away—"  here 
he  stopped,  erased  the  two  birds  on  the  wing,  drew  two  flying  in 
the  opposite  direction  and  then  continued,  "  and  then  there  were 
four,  because  six  less  two  is  four."  The  thoughtful  teacher  will 
get  from  this  incident  an  inkling  of  the  very  great  value  of  con- 
ceptional  drawing,  especially  in  realizing  to  the  pupil  such  a  sub- 
ject as  arithmetic. 

Other  busy  work  may  include  exercises  with  inch,  two- inch, 
three- inch,  etc.,  sticks.  The  kindergarten  supply  stores  furnish 
these.  Measuring  the  longer  stick  by  the  inch  anords  many  little 
operations  in  number,  besides  fixing  the  inch  length  in  the  mind 
as  a  unit  of  measurement.  The  inch  stick  may  be  used  also  to 
measure  around  and  across  squares,  circles,  etc.,  and  objects 
studied.  A  supply  of  waste  worsteds  should  be  obtained  from 
the  children  or  some  knitting  factory.  These  can  be  measured 
and  cut  or  broken  into  given  lengths.  Then  they  can  be  used  by 
the  youngest  to  string  and  tie  up  given  numbers  of  shoe-buttons, 
etc.  The  foot-rule  should  be  used  at  the  blackboard  and  yard 
lengths  measured  off  by  it.  Later,  the  question.  "  How  many 
inches  in  a  foot  ?  "  may  be  solved  by  experiment. 

The  gill,  pint,  and  (juart  measures  should  be  among  the  ob- 
jects studied  during  this  month.  Sawdust  or  sand  and  real  water, 
as  well,  should  be  measured  by  the  children.  Pupils  should  be 
practiced  in  naming  each  measure  as  it  is  held  up.  This  practice 
should  be  game-like  and  lull  of  zest.  Don't  require  young  chil- 
dren to  remember  more  than  they  do  spontaneously.  Make  it  a 
sin  to  "  miss  "  and  you  rob  study  of  all  its  attraction  and  turn  it 
into  the  weary  drive  that  has  spoiled  the  lives  and  stultified  the 
minds  of  countless  generations  of  children.  The  aim  should  be 
to  provide  a  large  and  indeAnite  amount  of  observation  and  to 
stimulate  a  small  and  definite  amount  of  recalling,  keeping  in 
mind  that  the  memory  depends  on  two  conditions  ofpresentation  : 
I,  vividness  of  impressions ;  2,  number  of  like  impressions.  Bear- 
ing in  mind  also  that  the  same  fact,  when  encountered  in  a  variety 
of  forms,  is  more  secure  of  a  permanent  place  in  the  mind  than 
when  drilled  upon  always  in  the  same  guise  or  as  a  plain,  bald 
statement,  becoming  more  and  more  meaningless  with  every  re- 
petition. 

Numbering  the  parts  of  objects  studied  in  the  "  observation 
lessons  "  with  the  little  examples  in  addition  and  subtraction  that 
may  advantageously  be  made  in  this  connection,  remains  a  part 
of  "  coordfnated  "  arithmetic.  The  study  of  form  is  full  of  num- 
ber study.  In  a  lesson  on  the  cube,  the  teacher,  having  devel- 
oped the  six-sidedness  of  the  form  required  the  children  to  tap 
the  six  opposite  sides  of  the  clay  balls  they  were  to  fashion  into 
cubes  each  six  times  upon  the  desks,  thus  emphasizing  the  idea 
six  in  connection  with  the  flat  sides  while  producing  the  flatness. 
The  story  of  the  three  bears  is  full  of  number  questions,  if  the 
teacher  has  tact  to  ask  them  without  spoiling  the  story. 

Little  imaginative  exercises  like  the  following  make  a  variety, 
the  material  being  and  indefinite  number  of  tooth-picks  at  the  back 
of  the  desks,  which  come  into  the  field  of  study  as  indicated  : 
"  Let  four  rabbits  creep  into  your  garden.  Catch  three  of  them. 
Let  the  other  run  away.  Tell  the  story."  The  child  tells : 
"There  were  some  rabbits  in  the  woods.  Four  ran  into  my 
garden.  I  caught  three  and  one  ran  back  to  the  woods.  Four 
less  three  is  one."  In  this  manner  the  teacher  may  call  out  illus- 
trations of  all  the  number  facts  in  the  day's  regular  lesson. 

Another  little  game  which  the  dullest  pupils  enjoy  and  which 
has  been  found  very  helpful  in  bringing  them  up  to  a  level  with 
brighter  groups  is  the  following:  **The  teacher  seats  herself 
upon  one  of  the  front  desks,  with  a  box  of  counters  in  her  lap, 
under  her  apron,  and  gathers  the  dull  group  about  her.  With 
an  air  of  mystery,  she  puts  both  hands  into  the  box  and  says, 
"  I  take  two.  I  uke  one  more.  How  many  ?  "  The  children 
guess  and  she  withdraws  her  hands  from  cover  and  shows  the 
number.  "  I  take  two.  I  take  two  again.  How  many  ?  "  "  I 
take  four.    I  drop  three.    How  many  ?  "  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

It  will  be  well  to  quicken  up  the  dull  group  by  exercises  devel- 
oping spryness.  The  questions  given  should  be  those  that  can 
be  answered  immediately  and  the  game  should  be  to  see  who  can 
speak  the  answer  first.  It  may  be  made  an  excellent  training  in 
voice  control,  the  rigid  requirement  being  to  speak  in  low  tones, 
though  quickly.  For  an  occasional  variety,  shouting  in  whispers 
may  be  allowed.  One  exercise  may  be  to  name  single  groups  of 
beads  moved  upon  the  numeral  frame  as  "  Three  !  "  "  Two ! " 
"  One !  "  "  Five ! "  "  None  ! "  "  Four ! "  At  another  time, 
two  groups  may  be  quickly  moved  and  quickly  named,  as, "  Four 
and  one ! "  "  Two  and  three  !  "  etc.  Easy  combinations  may 
follow,  with  answers  like,  "  Two  and  two ;  four ! "  etc.  A'ter- 
ward  only  the  sum  of  the  groups  may  be  given.  Then  a  group 
may  be  moved  out  and  a  part  moved  back,  resulting  in  "  Four 
less  one ;  three  ! "  etc. 

To  assist  in  the  development  of  number  language  and  espe- 
cially in  its  free  use  by  foreigners,  such  exercises  as  the  following 
may  be  given  and  the  answers  returned  in  concert : 
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Play  the  blocks  are  rabbits.  Catch  two.  Catch  two  more. 
How  many  times  did  you  catch  two  ?    "  We  caught  two  twice" 

Two  caught  twice  makes  how  many  ?  "  Two  caught  twice 
makes  four. 

Two  rabbits  and  two  rabbits  are  how  many  rabbits  ?  **  Two 
rabbits  and  two  rabbits  are  four  rabbits." 

Two  twos  equal  how  many  ?    "  Two  twos  equal  four." 

Let  two  run  away.  How  many  rabbits  have  you  now ?  "I 
have  two  rabbits  now." 

Four  less  two  is  how  many  ?    "  Four  less  two  is  two." 

Have  four  rabbits  again.  How  many  times  could  you  let  two 
go  ?    "I  could  let  two  go  twice." 

Four  contains  two  how  many  times  ?  "  Four  contains  two 
twice." 

Make  a  rabbit  house  of  your  right  hand.  Put  two  rabbits  in 
it.  How  many  such  houses  must  you  have  for  the  four  rabbits  ? 
What  part  of  your  rabbits  will  be  in  each  house  ?  Two  is  what 
part  of  four  ?    "  Two  is  one-half  of  four." 

Let  half  of  your  rabbits  run  away.  How  many  Aad  you  ? 
How  many  have  you  now  ?  Two^is  how  many  less  than  four  ? 
"  Two  is  two  less  than  four." 

How  many  more  rabbits  must  you  catch  to  have  four  ?  Four 
is  how  manjr  more  than  two  ?    "  Four  is  two  more  than  two." 

The  exaction  in  such  exercises  as  this  is  to  answer  in  complete 
sentences  and  upon  the  models  given  in  the  questions. 


Leading  Events  of  1894. 

United  States. — The  financial  distress  in  1893  ^^^  followed 
early  in  the  year  by  a  general  paralysis  of  business.  Numerous 
strikes  occurred  during  the  summer ;  Coxey  armies  marched  to 
Washington  to  petition  Congress  in  jperson  for  relief.  Miners* 
strikes  occurred  in  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. Trouble  between  George  M.  Pullman  and  his  men  re- 
sulted in  a  sympathetic  strike  of  the  American  Railway  Union. 
The  main  centers  of  the  disturbance  were  Chicago  and  San 
Francisco.  The  mails  being  delayed  and  interstate  commerce  in- 
terrupted by  the  strike,  President  Cleveland  ordered  detachments 
of  the  United  States  army  to  the  scene.  The  strike  failed  disas- 
trously. 

Congress  passed  the  tariff  bill  increasing  the  free  list  and  mak- 
ing an  all-around  reduction  of  the  duties ;  a  tax  of  two  per  cent. 
was  put  on  all  portions  of  incomes  over  $4,000. — The  senate 
ratified  the  treaty  excluding  Chinese  laborers. — The  act  enabling 
Utah  to  become  a  state  was  passed,  and  signed  by  the  president. 
— On  the  reassembling  of  Congress  in  December  it  was  decided 
not  to  take  up  in  the  senate  the  separate  tariff  bills  passed  by  the 
house. — Amone  the  bills  under  consideration  are  the  Nicaragua 
canal  bill  and  the  scheme  for  the  reformation  of  the  financial 
system. 

Last  spring  Ck)v.  Tillman's  attempt  to  enforce  the  law  in  South 
Carolina  providing  that  no  liquor  should  be  sold  except  at  state 
dispensaries  caused  an  insurrection  in  Darlington  and  Florence 
counties.  The  state  troops  finally  succeeded  in  restoring  order. 
—Peary  failed  to  cross  Greenland,  on  account  of  severe  weather. 
— Several  vessels  were  added  to  the  U.  S.  navy.-*-The  historic 
ship  Kearsarge  was  wrecked  on  Roncandor  reef. — The  inter- 
national boundary  commission  completed  the  work  of  establishing 
258  monuments  marking  the  line  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States,  from  £1  Paso  to  the  Pacific  ocean.— New  York  state 
adopted  a  new  constitution  ;  woman  suffrage  was  defeated. — The 
people  of  New  York  City  voted  for  rapid  transit  and  consolidation. 

Canada.— In  June  a  congress  of  representatives  of  British 
colonies  was  held  at  Ottawa,  at  which  Canada,  Queensland, 
Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia.  Tasmania,  New 
Zealand,and  Cape  Colony  were  represented, to  promote  steam  ship- 
ping and  tel^^phic  communication  with  a  view  to  the  develop- 
ment of  trade  within  the  empire.— Makenzie  Bowell  was  chosen 
to  fill  the  premiership  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Sir  John 
Thompson. 

Mezleo. — President  Diaz's  last  report  states  that  the  finances 
are  in  excellent  condition,  and  that  raikoad  building  is  active. 

NiearafiTua. — Early  in  April  a  force  of  Nicaraguans  entered 
the  town  of  Bluefields  on  the  Mosquito  coast.  The  Mosquitoes 
appealed  to  the  British  for  protection,  who  sent  marines  ashore. 
The  Nicaraguans  claimed  this  was  a  violation  of  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty,  while  the  British  claimed  it  was  done  to  protect 
treaty  rights.  United  States  cruisers  were  sent  there  to  protect 
American  interests.  The  Mosquito  chief  was  restored  to  power, 
but  in  August  the  Nicaraguans  made  another  raid  and  obtained 
possession  of  the  town.  Since  then  the  Mosquito  territory  has 
been  annexed  to  Nicaragua. 

Costa  Rica. — In  May  Rafael  Iglesias  was  inaugurated  as 
president. 

Colombia. — President  Nufiez  died  in  September  leaving  affairs 
in  a  very  unsettled  state. 


Venezuela.— Complaint  is  still  made  that  Great  Britain  is  en- 
croaching on  Venezulean  territory. 

Paraguay.— Gen.  Eguesquiza  was  elected  president  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Gonzales. 

Peru. — Gen  Andres  A.  Caceres  was  inaugurated  as  president 
in  August.  Gen.  Pierola,  a  former  president,  disputed  his  author- 
ity for  a  time  and  made  considerable  trouble  for  him. 

BraziL — During  the  year  has  been  seen  the  utter  collapse  of 
the  rebellion*  that  started  out  with  so  much  promise  of  success. 
It  was  hoped  that  the  inauguration  of  President  de  Moraes  would 
bring  in  a  period  of  peace  and  prosperity,  but  the  rebel  Mello  and 
others  now  threaten  to  start  up  the  revolution  anew. 

Great  Britain.— In  March  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  account  of  fail- 
ing eyesight  was  obliged  to  resign,  and  Lord  Rosebery  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him.  The  government,  therefore,  remains  in 
the  hands  of  the  Liberals,  who  have  had  great  trouble  in  carrying 
out  their  policy  on  account  of  the  attitude  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
For  offenses  against  the  democratic  sentiment  of  the  country 
there  were  loud  calls  for  the  abolition  of  the  hereditary  house, 
but  the  time  for  such  action  does  not  seem  to  have  yet  arrived. 
— The  Manchester  ship  canal  was  opened  early  in  the  year. — 
Uganda  was  formally  made  a  British  protectorate. 

France.— President  Carnot  was  assassinated  by  an  Italian  An- 
archist in  Lyons  in  June. — The  French  senate  and  chamber 
elected  M.  Casimir-Perier  president  for  the  full  term  of  seven 
years.— A  serious  disagreement  was  threatened  between  France 
and  England  in  October  on  account  of  the  attempt  of  the  former 
to  establish  a  protectorate  over  Madagascar. 

Germany. — in  order  to  secure  the  passage  of  its  measures  the 
government  has  attempted  to  conciliate  the  Clericals.  A  meas- 
ure was  put  through  repealing  the  law  expelling  the  Jesuits,  but 
it  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  state  legislatures. — The  com- 
mercial treaty  of  Germany  with  Russia  seems  to  cement  good 
feeling  between  these  countries.— Early  in  the  year  a  reconcilia- 
tion took  place  between  the  emperor  and  Prince  Bismarck. — In 
May  the  Bavarian  diet  decided  to  dethrone  Otto,  the  insane  king, 
and  transfer  the  crown  to  Prince  Luitpold,  the  regent.— Count 
Caprivi  retired  from  the  chancellorship,  and  Prince  Hohenlohe 
took  his  place. — The  ship  canal  between  the  North  Sea  and  the 
Baltic  was  opened. 

Italy.— Heavy  taxation  and  corruption  have  caused  the  gov- 
ernment considerable  trouble  during  the  year.— Only  a  few  weeks 
ago  exposures  were  made  implicating  many  high  officials,  among 
them,  It  is  said,  Signor  Crispi  himself. 

Denmark.— Copenhagen  was  made  a  free  port,  and  tonnage 
dues  were  abolished  at  all  Danish  ports. 

Switzerland.— Joseph  Zemp  was  elected  president  for  1895, 
and  M.  Luchenal  vice-president. 

Belgium.— The  suffrage  has  been  enlarged  so  that  there  are 
now  about  2,000,000  votes  in  the  country. — An  international  ex- 
position was  held  at  Antwerp. 

Austria-Hungary.— The  funeral  of  Louis  Kossuth  in  March 
was  a  great  demonstration  in  his  honor. — The  civil  marriage  bill 
and  other  measures  tending  towards  the  separation  of  church 
and  state  have  just  been  passed  —The  silver  jubilee  of  Strauss, 
the  great  composer,  was  celebrated. 

Russia.  —Alexander  III.  died  in  November  after  a  long  illness, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Nicholas  II.  It  is  reported  that 
the  latter  proposes  to  give  Russia  a  constitutional  government. — 
Work  on  the  Siberian  railroad  has  made  considerable  progress. 

Turkey. — The  whole  civilized  world  was  shocked  by  the  re- 
port of  the  massacre  of  thousands  of  Armenians  by  Kurds.  An 
investigation  will  be  made. 

Servia.— The  return  of  ex- King  Milan  unsettled  things  in  the 
little  kingdom  in  March.  The  cabinet  resigned  and  M.  Simitch 
was  made  premier.  The  new  cabinet  maintains  peaceful  rela- 
tions with  Austria.  The  decrees  expelling  ex- King  Milan  and 
Queen  Natalie  were  canceled. 

Bulgaria.— Prime  Minister  Stambuloff,  who  represented  the 
national  Bulgarian  ideal,  was  obliged  to  retire  in  May. 

Spain. — The  principal  event  of  the  year  was  the  subduing  of 
the  Riflians,  after  a  bloody  conflict. 

Morocco. — Muley  Hassan,  the  sultan,  died  in  June.  His  son, 
Abdul  Aziz,  was  obliged  to  maintain  his  right  to  rule  at  the  head 
of  his  army,  as  the  succession  to  the  throne  was  disputed  by  his 
uncle,  Muley  Ismail. 

South  AMca.— The  conquest  of  the  Matabeles  ^eatly  in- 
creased the  influence  of  Cecil  Rhodes  and  will  help  him  to  carry 
through  his  scheme  of  a  united  South  Africa. 

East  and  West  AMca.— The  battles  with  slave  raiders  show 
that  the  slave  trade  will  die  hard. 
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Madagasear. — During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  France  at- 
tempted to  establish  a  protectorate  in  the  islancl.  The  chances 
are  in  favor  of  its  success. 

China,  Japan,  and  Corea. — A  dispute  began  early  in  the 
year  between  China  and  Japan  over  Corea  which  resulted  in  war. 
It  is  really  a  war  between  progressive  ideas  and  conservatism,  and 
hence  the  general  sympathy  felt^  for  the  Japanese  cause  among 
civilized  nations.  The  island  warriors  have  won  an  almost  un- 
broken series  of  victories  on  land  and  sea,  and  have  brought 
China  to  the  point  of  suing  for  peace. 

Hawaii. — The  new  republic  of  Hawaii  was  proclaimed  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  with  Sanford  B.  Dole  as  president.  The  constr^- 
tution  requires  of  voters  both  educational  and  property  tests. 

Samoa. — Several  insurrections  have  occurred  in  the  islands 
lately ;  the  people  do  not  seem  to  be  at  all  satisfied  with  the  tri- 
partite protectorate  of  Germany,  England,  and  the  United  States. 

Obituary. — Among  those  who  have  died  during  the  year  are 
the  following .  Poets,  Authors,  and  Scholars, — Prof.  W.  D. 
Whitney ;  M.  de  Lisle,  member  of  the  French  academy ;  James 
Anthony  Froude ;  Edmund  H.  Yates,  English  author  and  jour- 
nalist ;  Prof.  Henry  Morley ;  Dr.  James  Strong.  Biblical  commen- 
tator ;  Celia  Thaxter ;  Dr.  W.  F.  Poole ;  Geo.  T.  Curtis,  writer  on 
constitutional  law ;  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes ;  Geo.  W.  Childs ; 
Constance  Fenimore  Woolson ;  Robert  Michael  Ballantyne ; 
Prof,  von  Helmholtz;  Karl  Friedrich  Brugsch,  Egyptologist; 
Francis  Magnard,  editor  of  Figaro  ;  Dr.  James  McCosh ;  Geo. 
R.  Graham,  pioneer  magazine  publisher ;  David  Dudley  Field ; 
Francis  H.  Underwot)d,  author  and  editor ;  Philip  Gilbert  Ham- 
erton,  art  critic  and  essayist ;  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

Rulers  and  Statesmen, — Alexancer  HL,  of  Russia:  Muley 
Hassan,  sultan  of  Morocco  ;  Louis  Kossuth.  Hungarian  patriot ; 
Lieut.-Gov.  Sutphen,  New  South  Wales ;  ex- War  Governors  Cur- 
tin  and  Kirkwood ;  Honors  Mercier,  Canadian  statesman ;  Sir 
John  Thompson ;  Count  of  Paris ;  William  Walter  Phelps ; 
Baron  Vey,  president  of  the  Hungarian  house  of  magnates  ;  Lord 
Hannen ;  Senator  Colquitt,  of  Georgia ;  M.  Auguste  Burdeau, 
president  of  the  French  chamber  of  deputies. 

Churchmen, — Cardinals  Thomas,  Dusmet,  Paracciani,  and 
Ledochowski ;  Bishop  McNierney ;  Prof.  David  Swing ;  Sister  M. 
Rosina,  superioress  of  the  order  of  Sisters  of  Charity  in  the 
U.S. 

Soldiers,—  Gen.  H.  W.  Slocum,  Gen.  N.  P.  Banks,  Gen.  Geo. 
Stoneman,  Rear  Admiral  Temple,  Gen.  Jas.  B.  Fry,  Gen.  Daniel 
Macauley,  Gen.  Jubel  A.  Early,  Commodore  W.  D.  Whiting. 

Miscellaneous.—  George  Innes,  artist ;  Jesse  Seligman,  banker ; 
Orlando  B.  Potter ;  Von  Bulow,  pianist ;  Sir  Samuel  White  Baker 
and  Verney  Lovett  Cameron,  explorers  ;  Joseph  Keppler,  carica- 
turist ;  Rubenstein,  pianist  and  composer ;  Dr.  Brown-Sequard, 
Princess  Bismarck. 


A  chick  not  many  hours  old  will  peck  with  fair,  but  not  com- 
plete accuracy  at  any  small  object  which  catches  its  eye.  Here 
we  have  a  reflex  and  responsive  action.  A  stimulus  is  received 
in  a  sense-organ ;  an  impulse  is  carried  centripetally  along  in- 
going or  afferent  nerve  fibers ;  certain  nerve  centers  are  thrown 
into  activity,  and  an  outgoing  impulse  is  carried  by  efferent  nerve 
fibers  to  muscles  which  are  thus  thrown  into  co-ordinated  activ- 
it)[.  It  is  probable  that  on  the  first  occurrence  of  such  an  action 
it  is  purely  automatic,  and  is  performed  in  virtue  of  the  posses- 
sion by  the  chick  of  an  inherited  organic  mechanism.  It  is  ac- 
companied by.  but  not  guided  by,  consciousness.  Such  guidance, 
however,  soon  becomes  evident.  Throw  to  a  chick  two  or  three 
days  old  half  a  dozen  caterpillars,  some  of  them  common  "  loop- 
ers,**  others  yellow  and  thick  "  cinnabars."  In  the  absence  of 
previous  experience  they  will  be  equally  seized.  But  the  loopers 
will  be  swallowed,  while  the  cinnabars  will  be  dropped.  Repeat 
the  experiment  next  day.  The  loopers  will  be  gobbled  up  at  once ; 
the  cinnabars  will  remain  almost,  if  not  quite,  untouched.  An 
association  has  been  formed  between  the  sight  and  taste  in  the 
two  cases.  Consciousness  is  no  longer  merely  an  accompani- 
ment of  the  action.  It  controls — enforcing  the  action  in  one  case, 
inhibiting  or  restraining  it  in  the  other.  It  is  probable  that  in 
the  higher  parts  of  the  brain  there  are  special  centers,  the  physio- 
logical functioning  of  which  is  associated  with  this  control.  Such 
activities  of  the  chick,  first  those  which  are  merely  responsive  and 
automatic,  secondly  those  which  are  under  conscious  control,  ex- 
emplify a  wide  range  of  activities  both  in  animals  and  man. — Pop^ 
ular  Science  News, 


Editorial  Notes. 


The  teacher  who  thinks  that  1895  will  be  1894  over 
again  and  is  satisfied  that  his  old  lesson  plans,  devices, 
and  preparations  are  good  enough  may  as  well  pack  his 
trunk  and  go.  The  school  of  1895  needs  teachers  of 
1895.  Do  not  risk  growing  cold  by  standing  still. 
Advance ! 


That  the  success  of  public  instruction  depends  prin 
cipally  on  the  qualification  of  teachers  is  pretty  gener- 
ally recognized.  Governor  Morton  voices  public  opin- 
ion in  his  message  when  he  says:  "Buildings,  equip- 
ment, library,  and  apparatus  do  not  make  a  school.  It 
is  upon  the  fitness  of  the  teacher  that  our  educational 
system  depends  for  its  results."  But  what  constitutes 
fitness  ?  That  is  a  question  which  awaits  an  answer. 
Let  each  State  Teachers'  association  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  settle  upon  a  minimum  standard  of  qualifica- 
tion, and  then  urge  the  law  makers  to  place  it  on  the 
statutes.  They  need  have  no  fear  of  making  the  mini- 
mum too  high.     The  schools  are  crying  for  educators. 


At  this  season  of  new  resolutions  it  is  only  fitting 
that  superintendents  and  principals  should  also  choose 
a  new  mark.  One  plan  in  particular  is  worth  a  year's 
trial,  and  that  is  to  encourage  honest  effort,  and  in  gen- 
eral to  have  a  warm  heart  and  a  helping  hand  for  their 
assistants.  Some  one  has  said  :  "  We  don't  praise  the 
heavens  only  because  they  give  us  thunder  and  light- 
ning, though  these  are  noble  and  beautiful  and  purify 
the  atmosphere."  More  sunshine  is  what  the  hard 
worked  teachers  are  longing  for. 


Which  is  the  Oldest  State  Association? 

If  the  researches  of  President  A.  S.  Draper,  of  Illinois  univer- 
sity, are  to  be  relied  upon.  New  York  has  the  oldest  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  in  this  country.  The  fiftieth  annual  meeting  will 
be  held  at  Syracuse,  July  1-3,  1895.  ^^^  officers  are  sparing  no 
efforts  to  make  it  in  every  respect  a  notable  one. 


"  Study  the  child  I  "  is  the  watchword  of  the  teachers 
of  the  present,  and  the  voice  of  the  croaker  is  evidence 
that  it  has  disturbed  the  rest  of  a  good  many  slumber- 
loving  people.  "What  do  I  want  to  study  children 
for  ? "  an  aggrieved  grove-runner  writes.  "  I  know  what 
a  child  is  made  of  the  moment  I  see  it  [notice  the 
"it ! "].  I  have  to  deal  with  a  class  and  cannot  bother 
with  individuals.  If  there  are  a  few  blockheads  among 
them  I  cannot  help  it.  They  are  born  to  be  trodden 
under  foot  in  the  world  and  they  may  as  well  get  used 
to  it  in  school.  I  believe  in  pushing  the  class  ahead  to 
the  next  room,  and  if  the  great  majority  passes  I  know 
I  have  done  my  duty.  Child  study  may  be  all  right  in 
private  schools  with  small  classes,  and  a  happy-go- 
lucky  curriculum,  but  not  in  public  schools  with  large 
classes  and  strict  rules."  This  is  a  tolerably  emphatic 
declaration  and,  it  is  hoped,  has  eased  the  writer's 
mind.  What  parent  would  send  his  child  to  such  a 
teacher  to  be  educated  ?  Child  study  has  opened  a  new, 
a  better  world  for  the  rising  generation.  Education 
has  received  a  new  meaning  through  it.  The  child 
must  be  the  measure  of  all  educational  result.  Each 
little  one  fills  a  particular  place  in  this  world.  There  is, 
as  Kant  puts  it,  a  "a  divinity  "  within  him.  That  the 
educator  must  try  to  discover  and  make  free  to  assert 
itself.  Study  the  child  and  learn  to  administer  to  his 
particular  needs  !  In  these  words  lie  all  the  problems 
of  education. 
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In  the  first  week  of  1870  the  New  York  Public 
School  Journal  was  issued,  the  first  weekly  paper,  it  is 
believed,  devoted  to  educational  matters.  For  several 
years  it  confined  itself  to  matters  pertaining  to  the 
schools  of  New  York  city,  reporting  the  acts  of  the 
board  of  education  with  much  fullness;  its  circulation 
outside  of  the  city  was  therefore  small.  In  1874  the 
present  editor  was  encouraged  by  several  publishers  to 
entertain  the  idea  of  putting  out  a  journal  from  this 
metropolitan  point,  that  should  worthily  represent  the 
cause  of  education.  The  Public  School  Journal  was 
taken  as  the  basis,  and  its  name  abbreviated  to  the  New 
York  School  Journal,  and  an  arduous,  but  not  un- 
pleasing  quarter  of  a  century  of  toil  begun. 

The  publication  was  undertaken  with  great  hopeful- 
ness because  the  editor  had  had  extraordinary  success 
in  practical  teaching  ;  he  attributed  this  to  the  ideas  of 
education  he  had  obtained  by  much  reading,  observation, 
and  reflection.  A  patron,  a  writer  of  considerable  note, 
who  has  since  passed  away,  remarked,  "  You  have  made 
discoveries  in  education  ;  you  should  publish  a  book." 
This  echoed  a  feeling  that  had  been  growing  during  the 
ten  years  in  which  he  had  conducted  "Bergen  Institute," 
where  the  conclusions  of  about  twelve  years  of  thought- 
ful labor  had  been  put  in  practice  with  surprising  re- 
sults. He  felt  he  had  something  to  say  that  would 
be  of  benefit  to  every  teacher,  that  would  lift  teaching 
out  of  the  dreary  routine  of  hearing  the  reciting  of  a  set 
form  of  words  it  had  mainly  become. 

The  first  kindergarten  in  New  Jersey  was  in  the 
Bergen  Institute  ;  there  was  then  but  one  in  New  York 
city.  Early  acquainted  with  Miss  Peabody  and  Henry 
Barnard,  he  had  studied  the  principles  of  Froebel,  and 
was  prepared,  as  all  must  be  who  accept  these,  to  ad- 
vance to  the  legitimate  consequence  they  lead  to.  The 
last  ten  years  of  his  teaching  gave  him  an  opportunity 
to  test  principles  that  he  felt  existed;  his  writings  have 
drawn  from  the  experiences  of  those  ten  years;  he  has 
been  speaking  of  things  that  he  knew.  He  had  been 
"  doing  the  will  "  and  found  he  "  knew  of  the  doctrine." 

But  in  1874  the  schools  of  America  had  touched  the 
zero  point;  a  certain  routine  was  followed  and  believed 
to  be  the  only  way  to  educate.  It  was  not  easy  to  in- 
duce the  teachers  of  those  days  to  teach  according  to 
principles.  There  were  of  course  thoughtful  teachers  ; 
they  regarded  the  effort  to  a  reform  as  wasted,  and  ad- 
vised that  no  attempt  be  made.  City  Supt.  Henry  Kid- 
dle, an  able  and  clear-headed  man,  shook  his  head  over 
the  first  number  of  The  Journal  which  asserted  its  dedi- 
cation to  a  reform  in  the  methods  of  teaching.  "  I  admit 
the  need,"  he  said,  "  but  I  don't  believe  it  can  be  done  ; 
the  teachers  themselves  are  all  opposed  to  it  ;  how  can 
you  expect  them  to  take  a  paper  that  informs  them 
they  are  incompetent  ?  " 

The  first  ten  years  showed  every  week  the  soundness 
of  this  judgment.  The  city  teachers  had  a  course 
marked  out  for  them  ;  they  only  wanted  a  paper  that 
would  enable  them  to  pack  the  memories  of  their  pupils 
so  they  would  stay  packed.  The  rural  teachers  were 
free  to  teach  as  they  believed  ;  they  sought  a  paper 
that  disclosed  the  right  way  ;  especially  were  the  teach- 
ers of  the  boundless  West  open  to  conviction.  The 
great  reform  in  educational  methods  began  in  the  West, 
and  slowly  rolled  eastward. 

The  second  decade  opened  with  the  rolling  up  of  the 
curtain  and  disclosing  the  schools  of  Quincy,  Massachu- 


setts, operated  in  accordance  with  educational  princi- 
ples ;  The  Journal  had  now  something  to  point  to  ;  the 
scattered  issues  of  the  paper  had  heralded  the  way  for 
the  eloquence  of  Col.  Parker.  Had  it  not  been  for  his 
appearance  the  day  of  educational  freedom  might  have 
been  long  delayed.  The  Eastern  teachers  that  had  hung 
aloof  from  The  Journal  nOw  became  subscribers  ;  New 
England  felt  that  in  it  was  the  same  spirit  that  had  ani- 
mated Horace  Mann  when  he  made  pleas  for  the  chil- 
dren in  eloquence  that  has  not  yet  lost  its  influence. 

As  the  audience  of  The  Journal  increased  it  was  felt 
that  a  special  paper  was  needed,  devoted  mainly  to 
methods ;  this  led  to  the  publication  of  the  monthly 
Teachers'  Institute  at  $1.00  per  year,  which  has  be- 
come an  educational  magazine.  Students  of  education 
began  to  be  found  who  desired  to  study  the  subject  of 
education  somewhat  exhaustively,  and  so  Educational 
Foundations,  at  $1.00,  was  sent  out  monthly.  A  de- 
partment in  the  paper  for  the  primary  teachers  had 
been  found  necessary  for  several  years;  in  1894  this  was 
put  into  a  separate  form  as  The  Primary  School,  and 
issued  monthly  at  $1.00.  To  meet  the  need  for  general 
information  and  for  current  news  a  handsome  sheet,  Our 
Times,  at  30  cents,  is  issued. 

The  year  1895  begins  the  second  quarter  of  a  century 
in  the  life  of  The  Journal.  Very  many  of  the  reforms 
it  proposed  have  been  reached.  The  people  think  differ- 
ently concerning  education;  the  teachers  are  doing  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  work,  and  especially  they  look  at  the  child 
from  a  different  standpoint.  In  this  change  of  opinion 
The  Journal  has  been  a  potent  force  ;  it  might  have 
been  this,  and  yet  little  have  been  accomplished  had 
there  not  been  thoughtful,  devoted,  unselfish  men  and 
women  in  the  school-rooms  of  the  country  who  had  the 
most  earnest  desire  to  know  and  do  the  truth  in  edu- 
cation. To  these  The  Journal  pointed  the  way  in  1874 
and  to  the  same  circle,  now  grown  immensely  broad, 
The  Journal  addresses  itself  in  the  year  1895. 


The  movement  in  England  to  express  sympathy  wiih  Armenia 
is  well  worth  watching.  Mr.  Gladstone  made  a  ringing  speech  : 
•'  The  history  of  Turkey  is  a  sad  and  painful  one.  The  Turkish 
race  has  not  been  without  remarkable,  even  fine,  qualities ;  but 
(rem  too  many  points  of  view  it  has  been  a  scourge,  which  has 
been  made  use  of  by  a  wise  Providence  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 
If  these  tales  of  murder,  violation,  and  outrage  be  true,  well,  then, 
they  cannot  be  overlooked,  nor  can  they  be  made  light  of.  I  have 
lived  to  see  the  empire  of  Turkey  in  Europe  reduced  to  less  than 
one- half  of  what  it  was  when  1  was  born,  and  why.^  Simply  be- 
cause of  its  misdeeds,  and  the  great  record  written  by  the  hand  of 
Almighty  God  against  its  injustice,  lust,  and  most  abominable 
cruelty.  I  hope  and  feel  sure  that  the  government  of  Great  Brit- 
ain will  do  everything  that  can  be  done  to  pierce  to  the  bottom 
this  mystery  and  make  the  facts  known  to  the  world  " 

The  great  body  of  the  members  of  the  Liberal  party  are  resolved 
that  there  shall  be  some  practical  intervention  in  Armenia.  The 
commission  of  inquiry  is  composed  only  of  dragomans.  Russia's 
delegate  is  M.  Maior ;  M.  Vilbert,  the  French  delegate,  and  Eng- 
land's delegate,  Mr.  Shapley. 

The  School  Journal,  published  weekly  at  $2.50  per  year,  is  the  best 
paper  for  school  boards,  superintendents,  principals,  and  all  teachers  who 
want  to  know  of  educational  thought  and  movemetits.  The  news  concern- 
ing new  buildings,  the  additions  of  departments  of  music,  drawing,  gym- 
nastics, etc.,  will  be  of  great  value.  Already  a  number  of  teachers  have,  by 
consulting  these  notes,  laid  plans  for  better  remuneration. 

The  Teachers*  Institute,  at  $1.00  per  year,  is  par  excellence  the 
educational  magazine  of  the  countrv ;  for  teachers  who  want  the  best 
methods^  and  to  grow  pedagogically^  that  is  the  paper. 

The  Primary  School,  at  $1.00  per  year,  is  a  right  hand  of  help  for  the 
teacher  of  young  children. 

Educational  Foundations,  at  $1.00  per  year,  is  for  students  0/  peda- 
gogy. It  discusses  the  History,  Principles,  Methods,  and  Civics  of  Educa- 
tion, and  Child  Study. 

Our  Times  is  for  current  news,  30  cents  a  year.  • 

A  superintendent  will  need  The  School  Journal  ;  his  assistants  The 
Institute  and  Primary  School  ;  the  one  interested  in  pedagogy  will 
want  Foundations. 

Earnest  teachers  seeking  advancement  take  The  Journal,  Institute, 
and  Foundations. 
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The  Salt  Like  Argus, 


Calvin  Milton  Woodward. 
By  The  Editor, 

Dr.  Calvio  M.  Woodward  was  born  Aug.  25,  1837,  at  Ficcbburg, 
Mass.  His  ancestors  were  early  English  settlers  and  Revolu- 
tionary soldiers.  He  (armed  summers,  went  10  school  winters. 
He  was  regarded  as  a  good  scholar,  particulatly  stroni;  in  mathe- 
matics. He  studied  in  high  school  under  E.  A.  Hubbard ;  en- 
tered Harvard  college,  July,  1856  ;  graduated  (A.  B.)  i860,  being 
first  in  malbematics ;  was  fond  of  athletics  and  pulled  in  the 
"  Harvard,"  in  his  senior  year. 

His  first  teaching  was  done  in  a  country  school  at  Ashbum- 
ham,  Mass.,  when  1 S  years  old,  before  going  to  college.  He  also 
taught  short  terms  at  Westminsier  and  Harvard,  Mass.,  during 
his  sophomore  and  junior  years.  In  October,  i860,  he  was 
elected  principal  of  Brown  hieh  school,  Newburyport,  Mass.,  and 
held  the  place  five  years,  including  a  year  while  in  the  array,  as 
Cant.  Co.  A.,  48th  M.  V.  M  ,  serving  in  Louisiana. 

In  1865,  Dr.  Woodward  accepted  a  position  in  Washington  uni- 
versity, St.  Louis,  to  teach  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics.  He  was 
made  assistant  professor  in  mathematics  in  1867  i  professor  of 
drawing  and  descriptive  geometry  in  1869;  and  Thayer  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  and  applied  mechanics  in  1S70.  Having 
drawn  up  the  plan  of  the  school  of  engineerinz.  he  was  elected 
dean  in  1871.  He  is  still  dean,  and  holds  the  last  named  chair. 
Next  June  completes  his  30  years  in  Washington  university. 

In  1873.  he  0[^anized  shop  work  for  students  in  engineering, 
and  in  1877  had  three  well  equipped  shops.  In  187S-9-80,  he 
tried  expenments  with  tool  work  in  classes  of  boys  below  the 
grade  of  college  students.  He  oi^anizcd  the  manual  training 
school  as  a  new  departure  complete  in  itself  in  1879,  and  has 
been  its  director  lor  14  successlul  years. 

Dr.  Woodward's  first  essay  on  manual  training  was  published 
in  1877,  and  a  second  in  1878,  Since  then  he  has  written  numer- 
ous papers  and  reports  and  has  lectured  on  the  subject  in  thirty 
Atnerican  cities.  By  invitation  he  sent  a  paper  on  manual  train- 
ing to  the  conference  in  London  in  1884,  and  a  year  later  went 
abroad  to  study  the  educational  institutions  of  Europe.  During 
this  tour  he  delivered  three  addresses  on  manual  training  at 
Manchester,  England. 

A  book  on  "The  Aims,  Methods  and  Results  of  Manual 
Training."  appeared  in  1887  ;  and  in  1890,  two  pamphlets  on 
"  The  Educational  Value  of  Manual  Training  "  were  published ; 
also  a  volume  on  "  Manual  Trainini^  as  a  Feature  in  Education." 
was  contributed  to  the  "  Contemporary  Science  "  series. 

Mr.  Woodward  is  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  N.  E.  A., 
ant^  has  contributed  a  paper  on  "  The  Relation  of  Technical  to 
Liberal  Education  ;  "  he  is  also  president  of  ihe  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  University  of  Missouri. 

Always  greatly  interested  m  scientific  subjects  he  has  written 
many  scientific  papers.  He  is  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Associ- 
ation for  ibe  Advancement  of  Science,  and  has  been  an  associate 
member  o(  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  also  a 
member  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  He 
is  the  author  of  the  "  History  ot  the  St.  Louis  Bridge, '  in  which  he 
invested  the  most  abstruse  calculations  with  all  the  fascination  of 
an  interesting  stor^. 

Dr.  Woodward  is  still  hearty,  active,  and  enthusiastic  ;  equally 
fond  of  a  good  pair  of  oars,  a  game  of  chess,  a  problem  in  me- 
chanics, and  a  controversy  on  manual  training. 

The  institutes  of  Otsego  county,  N.  Y.,  usually  draw  large 
crowds.  At  the  meeting  held  about  two  weeks  ago  there  were 
more  than  isoo  persons  in  attendance.  The  Oneonta  normal 
school  sent  7p)  pupils.  Besides  there  were  more  than  4S°  teach- 
ers of  the  county. 


)  its  splendid  Christmas  issue,  had  a 

.1. ■_!■ "-oolsof  Salt  Lake  and 

1,  of  the  board  of  edu- 


most  flattering  article  upon  the  public  schools  of  Salt  Lake  and 
gives  great  credit  to  President  Wm.  Nelso-   -'  ■"-  "- — -*  ~'  -'■■ 


1,  and  to  Supl.  J.  F.  Millspaugh. 
President  J,  E.  Talmage,  of  Utah  university,  has  recently  had 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  o(  F.  R.  S.,  by  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,    Dr.  Talmage  is  the  sixth  American 
member. 

Would  that  there  were  more  such  sensible  parents  as  the  one 
who  wrote  the  following  to  a  Maine  newspaper  : 

"  [  believe  Ihe  leachers  aie  as  a  rule  very  U17  vith  tbeir  pupils.  And  I 
think  if  when  a  child  comes  home  Wiling  such  dreadful  things  the  teacher 
may  have  done,  parents  can  only  do  Iheir  duly  by  (io  most  cases)  advising 
the  child  10  go  back  to  school  and  behave  himself  and  there  won't  be  any 
need  of  punishment.  A  child  so  easily  takes  advantage  o[  teacher  or  par- 
ent. It  is  not  safe  to  take  sides  against  the  teachers  unless  one  i«  thorough- 
ly convinced  they  be  wrong.  This  idea  aboutunju&t  punishment  is  becom- 
ing a  erase.  My  belief  is  that  \l  more  parenu  would  thoroughly  impress 
Ihe  children  that  they  are  the  ones  at  fault  there  would  be  less  fault  found 
with  the  teachers  and  it  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  future  of  llie  chil- 
dren." 

The  Philadelphia  board  of  education  has  adopted  the  following 
decision  regarding  vaccination  of  public  school  pupils; 

■■  The  rule  requiring  every  pupil  attending  the  public  schools  to  furnish 
a  medicit  certificate  of  successful  vaccination  or  other  satisfactory  evidence 
of  immunity  from  smallpox  shall  be  strictly  enforced.  Provided  that  when 
any  evidence  of  immunity  from  smallpox  is  offered  other  than  a  successful 
vaccinatioa.  it  shall  be  explicitly  suied  in  the  certificate.  In  case  the  pupil 
is  not  protected  by  an  attack  of  varioloid  or  smallpox  a  re-vaccination  shall 
be  required  and  if  unsuccessful  a  certificate  to  this  effect  shall  be  accepted 
and  the  chUd  shall  be  allowed  to  aliend  school,  but  before  entering  any 
subsequent  September  term  another  certificate  will  be  required." 

A  proposition  to  make  a  general  distribution  of  government 
maps  among  schools  throughout  the  country,  has  been  made  by 
Director  Walcott,  o(  the  geological  survey,  and  is  now  before 
Congress.  The  amendment  to  the  appropriation  bill,  if  adopted, 
authorizes  the  director  to  print  15,000  copies  of  a  set  of  ten  topo- 
graphical atlas  sheets  for  distribution  to  all  public,  grammar, 
normal,  and  high  schools,  academies,  colleges,  and  universities  in 
the  United  States.  There  are  between  13,000  and  14,000  of 
these  institutions,  and  the  total  appropriation  necessary  (or  the 
distribution  would  be  about  $5,000. 

Boston  is  shocked.  Dr.  Isaac  ].  Lansing  in  a  recent  address 
before  the  Baptist  Social  Union  of  that  city,  condemned  in  severe 
terms  the  total  inadequacy  of  her  school  accommodations.  "  The 
buildings,"  he  said,  "  are  insufficient,  Ihe  ventilation  atrocious, 
the  sanitary  conditions  abominable."  Boston,  he  declared,  had 
out  of  $300,000,000  expended,  appropriated  but  one  per  cent,  for  , 
school-houses.  Among  the  towns  and  cities  of  Massachusetts  it 
ranked  333nd  in  its  educational  facilities,  proportionally  to  valua- 
tion, and  only  20  towns  and  one  city  were  below  it. 

St.  Louis  proposes  to  hmit  the  number  of  its  normal  school  pu- 
pils to  150.  The  argument  is  brought  forward  that  there  are  100 
manv  teachers.  Is  this  really  a  fact  ?  Has  St.  Louis  so  many 
;m/i|>&(/ applicants  for  positions  as  teachers  that  it  must  reduce 
the  supply?  We  doubt  it.  The  city  certainly  does  not  want  to 
have  it  appear  that  :be  has  stopped  growing.  II  the  Normal  turns 
out  more  graduates  than  the  city  can  place  there  are  other  towns 
'Lhat  will  want  them.  The  cry  here  in  the  East  is,  ■' It  sounds 
reasonable  enough  to  drop  all  incompetent  teachers  from  the  pub- 
lic pay-rolls  and  put  professional  men  and  women  in  their  places, 
but  where  shall  we  get  all  the  material  ?  " 

The  annual  report  of  state  superintendent  Paitengill,  shows 
that  Michigan  has  385  graded  and  6,580  ungraded  school  dis- 
tricts. There  are  677,676  children  of  school  age  of  whom  455,- 
598  are  enrolled  in  tbejschools  ;  348,099  attend  graded  schools  and 
307,493  ungraded.  It  is  estimated  that  41,717  pupils  attend  se- 
lect  sctiools.  Of  the  16,305  teachers,  5.104  are  employed  in 
graded  schools  and  11,041  in  ungraded.  There  are  3,33omen 
ant!  13,003  wom;n  teachers.  Of  inc  5,764  graded  teachets,  only 
773  are  men.  Total  wages  paid  are  $3,758,905.36.  of  which 
$2,126,517.74  are  psid  <u  graded  leachers.  There  are  5,897 
frame.  i,3i8t  brick.  74  stone  and  361  log  school-houses;  total, 
7.690,  vaivi'id  at  $15,759,911.  The  total  school  expenses  for  the 
year  past  were  $6,0(51,646.66, 

Those  who  are  skeptical  as  to  the  value  of  special  instruction  tn 
(Kinduct  will  find  abundant  proof  to  change  their  minds  in  the  re- 
suhs  obtained  in  the  St  Paul.,  Minn.,  schools.  Supt.  Gilbert  re- 
cently told  a  delightful  story  of  the  effect  of  a  lesson  on  kindness. 
It  seems  that  for  some  years  shortly  before  Thanksgiving  day  the 
meaning  of  the  festival  is  made  a  special  subject  01  discussion  in 
the  St.  Paul  schools.  The  result  is  that  the  children  voluntarily 
contribute  wagonloads  of  food  and  clothing  to  the  relief  of  Ihe  poor 
on  that  day.  On  one  of  these  occasions  the  boys  noticed  that  the 
horse  which  was  to  draw  one  load  of  their  gifts  was  without  a 
blanket.  Immediately  they  stripped  off  their  coats  to  cover  the 
animal.  Can  those  who  "  have  no  time  "  for  moral  instruction 
show  up  a  similar  example  of  prompt  and  concerted  humane  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  their  pupils  ? 
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Hampton  institute  keeps  a  record  of  the  Indians  who  haV«  been 
there.  Of  460  former  pupils  reported  on,  the  record  of  98  was  set 
down  as  excellent,  of  219  good,  of  91  fair,  of  35  poor,  and  of  17 
bad.  After  returning  home  they  teach  school,  act  as  missionaries 
or  catechists,  practice  various  trades  or  professions,  or  loaf  about 
the  agencies,  leading  the  idle  life  of  their  people.  Many  of  the 
former  pupils  are  recorded  as  dying  early,  or  being  delicate,  and 
the  untamed  Indians  commonly  believe  that  the  Eastern  schools 
are  likely  to  be  fatal  to  their  people.  The  school  authorities  m- 
sist  that  the  agency  Indians  are  subject  to  many  diseases.  The 
habit  of  gorging  themselves  on  ration  day  and  starving  for  the  rest 
of  the  week  is  partly  responsible  for  a  vast  deal  of  ill  health ;  the 
bad  sanitary  conditions  of  cabin  rather  than  wigwarm  life  helps  to 
account  for  many  deaths,  inherited  disease,  and  the  reckless  use 
of  tobacco  from  infancy  are  also  causes  of  a  high  mortality.  Many 
of  the  Indian  students  are  reported  as  having  lands,  cattle,  and 
comfortable  wooden  houses,  and  some  are  married  Christian  fash- 
ion to  former  fellow  students.  Intemperance  seems  to  be  the  be- 
setting sin  of  the  educated  Indian  as  of  his  savage  brother.    Not 


only  does  the  educated  red  man  occasionally  revert  to  his  former 
condition  as  a  "  blanket  Indian,"  but  takes  a' wife  Indian  fashion,, 
and  sometimes  the  legal  wife  is  deserted  for  a  woman  bought  for 
ponies. 

Omaha,  Neb.,  finding  it  necessary  to  reduce  her  expenses  in  or- 
der to  make  ends  meet  without  increasing  the  burdens  of  taxation^ 
goes  about  it  in  the  old-fashioned  way  by  beginning  with  the 
cutting  down  of  the  moneys  for  school  purposes.  The  present 
superintendent.  Dr.  Marble,  is  paid  a  lower  salary  than  his  pre- 
decessor, Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  and  there  is  talk  of  attacking  the'pay  of 
the  teachers.  We  have  always  looked  upon  Omaha  as  one  of  the 
most  progressive  cities  of  the  Great  West.  She  ought  not  to  follow 
the  bad  example  of  some  Eastern  cities.  The  Omaha  Bee  in  a 
vigorous  editorial  recently  pointed  out  ways  and  means  to  increase 
the  revenue  and  reduce  running  expenses,  without  curtailing  the 
school  funds.  Several  million  dollars  worth  of  property,  it  says, 
has  been  exempted  from  taxation  under  all  sorts  of  pretexts  and 
without  a  shadow  of  legal  authority  for  such  action ;  besides,  "  new 


For  Babies  and  Children. 

All  children  need  the  elements  of  food  found  in  Cod-liver  Oil 
and  Hypophosphites  of  Lime  and  Soda.  Many  are  able  to  derive 
these  properties  from  their  ordinary  food.  But  many  do  not;  conse- 
quently they  do  not  thrive.  Their  teeth  are  defective.  Their  bones 
are  not  properly  formed.  Their  blood  is  depleted,  cheeks  lack  color, 
and  vitality  is^  at  a  low  ebb.  Their  brain  takes  all  their  nourishment 
and  nothing  is  left  for  the  greundwork  of  their  future  health. 

Scott's   Emulsion 


of  Cod-liver  Oil  and  Hypophosphites,  is  an  easy  and  concentrated 
form  of  the  food  properties  that  are  absolutely  necessary  to  all  growing 
children.  It  overcomes  wasting  tendencies,  enriches  and  purifies  the 
blood,  makes  healthy  flesh,  and  brings  rosy  cheeks  and  bright  eyes  to 
all  the  babies  and  children  who  take  it.  It  is  nourishment  to  the 
bones  as  well  as  to  the  vital  organs  and  muscular  system. 


tf  § 


Christian    Intelliqencer." 


Messrs.  Scott  &  Bowne,  New  York,  Nov.  5,  1894. 

Gentlemen — A  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  benefit  received  from  the  use  of  Scott's  Emulsion  of  Cod-liver  Oil,  in  the  case  of  my  young  son^ 
prompts  me  to  write  you  that  others  may  profit  by  my  experience.  For  some  months  the  little  lellow,  who  had  never  been  a  rugged  child,  seemed  to 
steadily  waste  away.      He  lost  all  desire  for  play,  became  weak  and  nervous,  had  little  appetite,  much  trouble  in  obtaining  sleep,  and  was  very 


was  at  once  noted,  the  roses  gradually  returned  to  his  cheeks,  he  experienced  no  trouble  from  sleeplessness,  a  spirit  of  fun  and  desire  for  play 
developed,  he  gained  rapidly  in  weight,  and  in  about  a  month  verified  my  friend's  confident  prediction,  for  he  was  indeed  a  new  boy.  To-day  he 
is  apparently  as  strong  and  healthy  as  a  child  could  be,  and  the  wonderful  change  was  wrought  by  Scott's  Emulsion  of  Cod-liver  Oil  and 
Hypophosphites.  Respectfully  yours,  R.  F.  Bogardus. 


SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  New-York  City.       All  Druggists.       50  cents  and  $1.00 
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offices  and  sinecures  have  been  created  from  year  to  year/'  and 
*'  scores  of  men  are  drawing  salaries  whose  services  can  be  dis- 
pensed with  without  in  the  least  impairing  the  efficiency  of  anv 
branch  of  the  service/"  Let  the  Bleeps  su]^estions  be  adopted. 
Collect  all  taxes  that  are  justly  due  to  the  <^itvand  lop  off  the. sup- 
ernumeraries, but^we  repeat  it— do  not  reduce  the  funds  need- 
ed for  the  education  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  schools. 

Govenior  Morton  in  his  first  message  to  the  New  York  legisla- 
ture speaks  thus  of  the  state  system  of  public  instruction  : 

**  It  is  a  matter  of  congjatulatioii  that  the  leadership  in  New  York  state  in 
educational  affairs  is  everywhere  recognised.  Her  present  system  of  super- 
vision and  examinations  is  uplifting  the  calling  of  the  teacher,  giving  more 
assurance  of  employment  to  tnose  well  qualified,  and  insuring  to  the  public 
a  more  adequate  return  for  the  liberal  expenditure  that  has  always  honorably 
distinguished  the  Empire  state.  Buildings^  equipment,  library,  and  appar- 
atus do  not  make  a  school.  It  is  upon  the  fitness  of  the  teacher  that  our  ed- 
ucational system  depends  for  its  results.  Toward  this  end  our  state  is  mak- 
ing unexampled  progress.  Our  normal  schools,  teachers*  institutes,  and 
teachers*  traming  classes  are  growing  in  efficiency  and  are  disseminating  a 
professional  spirit  which  reaches  the  smallest  country  schools.  Correspond- 
ing progress  appears  alon^  the  distinctly  different  line  of  higher  education. 
Particularly  by  concentratmg  in  a  responsible  body  the  supervison  and  con- 
trol of  higher  institutions  of  learning  and  professional  pceparation,  the  pub- 
lic interests  are  more  adequately  protect«l.  It  is  recoiif mended  that  the 
legislature  provide  liberaUy  but  with  economic  discretion  for  the  carrying  on 
of  the  system  of  public  education." 


New  York  City. 

A  brainless  frog  was  exhibited  before  the  American  Anatomists' 
Association  last  week.  Dr.  Burt  G.  Wilder,  of  Cornell  univer- 
sity, said  that  some  time  before  when  he  turned  on  his  ankle,  he 
concluded  that  the  reason  his  ankles  was  not  as  strong  as  a 
horse's  was  that  his  ancestors  lived  in  trees  and  did  not  use  their 
ankles  to  the  extent  we  do.  He  then  brought  out  a  frog  without 
a  brain ;  the  scar  where  the  brain  had  been  taken  out  was  behind 
the  left  ear.  The  frog  gave  no  sign  when  a  motion  was  made 
before  his  eyes— showing  he  had  not  brains  enough  to  receive  a 
visual  impression.  On  touching  his  back  he  wiggled  and  acted 
as  though  he  would  like  to  get  away,  but  had  not  will  power  to 
do  it.  When  put  on  a  cylinder  he  made  efforts  to  keep  from 
slipping  off,  showing  mental  ability  resided  somewhere  yet.  And 
when  put  in  water  he  struck  out  as  any  frog  would,  showing  that 
all  movements  do  not  come  from  the  brain.  Food  pushed  into 
his  mouth,  when  it  choked  him,  was  swallowed— showing  that 
action  was  reflected  from  the  spinal  cord. 

Commissioner  Hubbel  who  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of 
The  Journal  as  the  organizer  of  the  beneficent  anti-cigarette 
movement,  has  urged  the  board  of  education  to  encourage  physical 
training  among  pupils.  His  resolution  gives  permission  to  the 
trustees  to  appoint  a  board  of  physicians  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing physical  measurements  of  such  pupils  in  the  grammar  grades 
as  may  desire  it,  such  services  to  be  performed  gratuitously ;  that 
on  such  examination  the  physician  point  out  to  such  students  as 
may  be  found  physically  deficient  any  matter  especially  calling 
for  correction  ;  that  permission  be  given  to  such  male  pupils  of 
the  grammar  grades  as  may  be  desi^ated  by  their  respective 
principals  to  parade  annually  on  ihe  third  Saturday  of  June;  that 
such  day  shall  be  known  as  Public  Schools'  day. 

The  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Library  Association  will 
be  held  at  the  parlors  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  52  East  23d  street,  cor- 
ner 4th  avenue,  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  January  11-12.  Ques- 
tions of  particular  interest  to  teachers  will  be  discussed  on  Saturday 
morning.  Miss  Mary  S.  Cutter,  of  Albany,  will  speak  on  '*  Principles 
of  Selection  of  Books."  ''Reading  for  the  Young"  will  be  the  prin- 
cipal subject  of  discussion.  Mr.  Edward  H.  Boyer,  of  New  York, 
will  answer  the  question  "  How  can  we  induce  Parents  to  Oversee 
their  Children's  Reading  ?  "  Miss  Marguerite  Merington,  of  New 
York,  and  Mr.  John  C.  Sickley,  of  Poughkeepsie,  "How  may  we 
make  the  guiding  of  her  pupil's  reading  a  part  of  the  teacher's 
work  ?  "  Miss  Ellen  M.  Coe,  of  New  York,  **  What  can  be  done 
to  help  a  boy  to  like  good  books  after  he  has  fallen  into  the  dime- 
novel  habit  ?  " 

The  presence  and  co-operation  of  teachers  and  school  officers 
at  this  meeting  is  specially  invited. 


Free  Classes  in  Phonography. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  free  classes  in  phonography 
for  New  York  public  school  teachers,  now  being  held  at  the  City 
College  under  the  auspices  of  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  that  firm  are 
now  arranging  similar  classes  for  the  teachers  in  the  Brooklyn 
public  schools.  These  will  be  held  at  the  Burrill  Metropolitan 
school  of  Isaac  Pitman.  Shorthand,  591  Lafayette  Ave, near  Nos- 
trand,  commencing  Friday,  January  18,  at  8  p.  M.  Teachers  in 
the  Brooklyn  schools  wishing  to  take  advantage  of  this  unusual 
opportunity  should  communicate  immediately,  personally  or  by 
letter,  with  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  33  Union  Square,  New  York, 
giving^  the  name  of  school  in  which  they  are  teaching.  The  in- 
struction will  be  entirely  free. 


Iowa. 

The  State  Teachers'  Association .  held  a  threevdavs'  session  at 
Des  Moines  during  Christmas  week.  It  is  estimatecl  that  upward 
of  1,000  teachers  were  present.  Ck)vcmor  Jacksoii  welcomed 
them  in  cordial  words.  President  Seeley,  of  the  state  normal 
school  at  Cedar  Falls,  responded.  Dr.  W.  M.  Beardshear  occu- 
pied the  chair. 

There  was  a  meeting  of  school  directors  called  in  connection 
with  the  association.  The  people  of  Iowa  are  beginning  to  real- 
ize that  those  who  serve  on  school  boards  need  more  than  general 
business  ability  to  do  satisfactory  work.  This  certainly  shows 
progress.  Iowa  does  not  claim  to  be  the  first  state  to  invite  the 
school  directors  to  a'discussion  of  subjects  relating  to  schools 
and  education,  but  it  is  ahead  of  many  Eastern  states  which  have 
not  yet  gotten  over  the  idea  that  any  man  with  common  sense 
and  a  little  **  sand  "  is  fit  to  serve  on  school  boards. 

Another  departure  of  importance  was  the  organization  of  a 
state  association  for  child  study.  A  circular  had  been  sent  out. 
signed  by  Supt.  Scott,  of  Oskaloosa,  Prof.  G.  T.  W.  Patrick,  of 
the  state  university,  Supt.  C.  F.  Shelton,  Supt.  Geo.  L.  Miller, 
Prof.  F.  B.  Cooper,  State  Supt.  Henry  Sabin,  and  Supt.  H.  E. 
Kratz,  of  Sioux  City.  Supt.  Kratz  whose  excellent  work  for  the 
advancement  of  child  study  has  been  spoken  of  in  The  Journal 
was  elected  chairman,  and  Supt  O.  C.  Scott,  secretary.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  substance  of  the  circular  in  response  to  which  the 
organization  was  formed : 

Believing  that  well  organized,  systematic  child  study  will  lead  to  abetter 
understanding  of  child  nature,  more  intelligent  teaching,  and  place  educa- 
tion on  a  more  scientific  basis,  a  meeting  will  be  held  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  an  organization  and  laying  pl^s  for  the  prosecution  of  such 
study. 

The  following  topics  are  suggested  as  a  basis  of  discussion  for  the  pre- 
liminary meeting: 

*»  Value  of  Child  Study  in  General." 

'*  Brief  Reports  of  Investigations  Mad%." 

"  Most  Helpful  Lines  to  Investigate." 

**  Plans  of  Work  and  Organisation  of  Club." 

Prof.  Patrick  spoke  of  the  national  movement  in  child  study 
and  dwelt  particularly  on  its  educational  value.  Supt.  Kratz 
made  an  interesting  report  of  some  of  his  investigations  in  this 
direction.  Prin.  Stover,  of  Oskaloosa,  reported  on  his  line  of 
study  and  bibliography.  Supt.  Scott  passed  blanks  and  outlines 
he  has  been  using  and  explained  the  same.  Supt.  Bostwick,  of 
Clinton,  told  of  the  meeting  held  at  Champaign,  III.,  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  this  new  study.  Mr.  Harvey,  of  Burlington,  ex- 
plained the  plan  followed  in  his  pedagogy  classes.  Messrs.  C. 
C.  Stover  and  Supt.  C.  P.  Rogers,  of  Marshalltown,  are  to  report 
outlines  for  study  next  year. 

(A  more  detailed  account  of  the  association's  work  will  be  given  in  next 
week*s  issue  of  The  Journau) 


Joint  Meeting  of  Learned  Societies. 

On  December  27-29  a  joint  meeting  was  held  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia,  of  the  American  Oriental  Society, 
Philological  Association,  Modem  Language  Association,  Dialect 
Society,  Archeological  Institute,  Spelling  Reform  Association, 
and  other  learned  organizations. 

The  meeting  of  the  Spelling  Reform  Association  was  held  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  27th  inst.  Prof.  Francis  A.  March,  its  presi- 
dent, made  the  opening  address,  giving  a  r^sum^  of  what  had 
been  accomplished  bv  the  efforts  made  for  improved  spelling 
since  the  formation  of  the  association  in  1876.  Philologists,  both 
in  England  and  America,  have  studied  the  subject  closely  and 
a^ee  that  no  hindrance  to  philological  research  or  to  etymology 
will  result  from  reformed  ortho^aphy.  Teachers  and  the  public 
have  been  won  over,  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  belief  in  the 
sacredness  and  immutability  of  the  present  orthography  has  been 
shaken.  Moreover  fifteen  hundred  spellings  of  common  words, 
with  from  one  to  three  silent  letters  omitted  under  definite  rules, 
have  been  incorporated  as  authorized  spellings  into  the  Century 
and  Standard  Dictionaries.  The  advance,  though  slow,  has  been 
sure. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Wayland  gave  as  reasons  why  the  reform  processed 
so  slowly:  i.  Sentiment.  People  are  attached  to  the  antiquated 
spelling  of  their  fathers.  2.  Ignorance.  Some  who  profess  to  be 
scholars  are  still  talking  about  the  argument  from  etymology, 
though  this  argument  was  given  up  long  ago  by  Max  Muller  and 
all  philologists  worthy  of  the  name.  3.  Cowardice.  4.  Selfish- 
ness. These  obstacles  may  all  be  summed  up  under  the  name  of 
conservatism. 

Dr.  James  W.  Walk  urged  spelling  reform  on  account  of  the 
benefit  it  would  confer  upon  the  poor.  He  said,  truly,  that  a 
very  large  part  of  the  short  school  hf e  of  poor  children  is  taken 
up  in  teaching  them  our  illogical  and  unreasonable  orthography. 
Could  we  have  a  sensible  spelling  all  this  time  would  be  saved, 
and,  in  addition,  the  child's  mind  would  not  be  confused  by  a 
method  which  is  obnoxious  to  all  the  rules  of  logic  and  common 
sense. 

J.  H.  Allen,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Eliza  B.  Bumz,  both  of 
whom  were   among  the  founders  of  the  association,  made  ad- 
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dresses.  The  latter  asked.  "  What  shall  we  ladividually  do  to 
funber  the  reform  ?  "  She  urged  as  a  first  step  that  all  persons 
who  favored  a  revisioo  of  oithography  make  themselves  thor- 


tbeir  correspondence  and  pubJicatioDs.    While  cot  every  one  may 

6Msess  a  Century  or  Standard  Dictionary,  each  can  send  to  the 
ureau  of  Education  at  Washington  for  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet 
entitled,  "  Circular  o(  Information  No.  8,  1 893,"  which  contains  a 
list  of  the  shorter  spellings,  and  is  sent  free  on  application.  This 
list,  and  the  rules  which  govern  the  shorter  spellings,  should  be 
studied  until  they  can  be  applied  when  writinf;. 

As  a  preparation  for  the  general  use  of  revised  spelling  Mis. 
Bumz  recommended  that  speHing  reformers  should  in  their  respec- 
tive disiricts.  see  to  it  that  poor  Ionics— that  is  the  study  of  the  ele- 
ments of  English  speech  apart  from  letters — is  thoroughly  taught 
in  schools.  At  present  the  ignorance  of  elementary  sounds  is  so 
dense  that  few  persons,  even  in  the  teacher's  profe&sion,  can  un- 
hesitatingly separate  words  into  their  vocal  elements.  Yet  it  is 
more  important  for  a  child  to  speak  well  than  to  spell  well. 

Patterson  Du  Bois,  of  the  Sunday  School  Timei,  made  an  earn- 
est appeal  that  our  children's  intellects  shall  not  be  longer  stulti- 
fied by  a  haibarous  orthography.  Teachers  should  give  as  a 
reason  for  learning  the  present  spelling,  not  that  it  is  rigM  but 
that  custom  reauires  it ;  and  offer  an  expectation  to  the  child  that 
some  day  it  will  he  made  more  reasonable. 

Prof.  Scott  closet,  the  meeting  with  an  address  in  which  he 
said :  "  All  the  considerations  of  scholarship  and  reason  are  in 
favor  of  the  reform." 


In  some  places  the  schools  are  closed  when  a  contagious  db- 
ease  breaks  out  among  the  children.  This  is  carrying  precaution 
a  little  too  far.  The  school  term  is  brief  enough  as  it  is  and 
should  not  be  curtailed  by  unnecessary  interruptions.  Brookline, 
Mass.,  has  adopted  a  plan  that  if  strictly  enforced  will  check  the 
spread  of  such  diseases  as  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  or  measles, 
without  ordering  a  general  vacation.  "  No  child,"  the  board  of 
health  says,  "  shall  be  allowed  to  attend  school  from  any  house 
where  there  is  or  has  been  a  case  of  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  or 
measles  until  the  expiration  of  at  least  four  weeks  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  case  in  the  house,  if  diphtheria  six  weeks, 
if  scarlet  fever  and  if  measles  two  weeks  after  the  disappearance 
of  the  eruption  ;  and  till  a  certificate  of  the  attending  physician  is 
furnished  to  the  board  of  health  that  all  danger  of  mfection  has 
passed  ;  said  certificate,  in  cases  of  diphtheria,  to  be  based  on  the 
result  of  a  bacteriological  examination."  Further,  •'  no  child  that 
has  visited  a  house  in  which  there  was  at  the  time  a  case  of  scar- 
let fever  shall  attend  school  till  the  expiration  of  two  weeks  fol- 
lowing exposure."  The  board  has  also  bsued  a  valuable  paper 
on  diphtheria,  its  treatment,  and  suggestions  for  preventing  the 
spread  of  scarlet  fever,  copies  of  which  are  distributed  among  the 
residents  of  the  town.  This  certainly  is  the  most  sensible  way 
of  going  about  this  work. 


Letters. 

Educating  the  Freedman  at  Thyne  Institute. 


Among  the  denominations  that  are  doing  much  for  the  de- 
velopment and  uplifting  of  the  negro  race  in  the  South,  the 
United  Presbyterian  church  holds  a  very  important  place.  Since 
the  civil  war  there  have  been  established  throughout  the  South- 
em  states,  eight  educational  institutions  under  the  auspices  of 
this  church.  Thyne  institute  is  one  of  them.  While  visitcng  at 
Chase  City  not  lon^  since  I  took  the  opportunity  to  acquaint  my- 
self with  the  work  it  is  doing. 

The  institute  is  situated  about  a  mile  from  town  in  a  large  and 
b»utiful  oak  ^ove.  There  are  two  large  buildings  besides  the 
principal's  residence — the  Girls'  industrial  home  and  Thyne  m- 
stitute  proper.  The  school  also  has  connected  with  it  about  150 
acres  of  good  land  which  will  undoubtedly  be  cultivated  more 
extensively  some  day. 

As  my  visit  to  the  institute  happened  during  the  holidays,  the 
school  was  not  in  session;  still  through  the  kindnesii'of'Dr.  Moore 
I  was  entertained  for  two  hours  with  a  description  and  examina- 
tion of  specimens  of  the  work.  Dr.  J.  M.  Moore,  formerly  of 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  came  here  about  two  years  ago  to  take  charge  of 
the  work  and  he  at  once  set  about  organizing  and  extending  the 
course  of  study.  Now  the  school  has  a  normal  course  extending 
over  three  years  and  seems  to  be  established  on  a  foundation 
that  has  the  true  educational  spirit  in  it. 

The  aim  of  the  school  is  three-fold — to  educate  students  to  fit 
them  for  life's  work  in  the  home,  as  teachers  in  the  public  schoob, 
and  as  religious  instructors,  i^.  moral,  mental,  and  industrial  edu- 
cation are  united.  This  three- fold  idea  is  carried  out  through  the 
entire  course. 

Though  Dr.  Moore  is  a  minister,  he  is  a  man  of  broad  educa- 
tional ideas,  and,  from  what  I  could  learn,  is  assisted  by  an  ex- 
cellent corps  of  teachers.  There  are  four  departments:  the  nor- 
mal, grammar,  intermediate,  and  primary  department,  which 
is  also  the  training  school  tor  the  normal  students.  Twelve  years 
are  required  to  complete  the  course— four  in  the  primary,  three  in 
the  intermediate,  two  in  the  grammar,  and  three  in  the  normal. 
Through  the  first  seven  years  of  the  course,  the  girls  are  given 
one-half  hour  each  day  in  sewing  under  the  direction  of  a  com- 
petent teacher,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  course  they  go 
into  the  kitchen  where  thej;  are  engaged  in  preparing  the  meals 
for  the  institute.  All  this  industrial  work  is  performed  under  the 
supervision  of  Miss  Cleland  who  is  matron  of  the  Girls'  indus- 
trial home.  This  is  a  large  three-story  building  with  beautiful 
grounds  about  it,  and  containing  large,  nicely  furnished  rooms, 
which  will  accommodate  two  girls  each.  These  rooms  are  well 
ventilated  and  calculated  to  cultivate  in  the  student  a  taste  for 
what  goes  to  make  home-life  pleasant.  As  yet  this  industrial 
feature  of  the  institution  has  not  been  extended  to  the  boys 
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through  want  of  funds,  though  it  is  hoped  that  in  a  short  time 
there  will  be  a  manual  training  department  connected  with  the 
school  to  give  the  boys  an  industrial  education. 

Very  good  specimens  of  drawing,  clay- mode  ling  and  color- 
work  were  shown.  Kindergarten  methods  are  used  in  the  pri- 
mary departm«it,  and  Prang's  system  of  drawing  and  modeling 
waslatelyiotroduced.  Good  relief  maps  and  specimens  of  compo- 
sition work  were  seen  that  would  do  credit  to  any  white  school. 
The  normal  course  is  a  ve:7  good  one  for  the  work  it  is  designed 
to  accomplish.  Among  the  subjects  of  this  course  are;  civil 
government,  English  literature,  physical  geoeraphy,  moral 
science,  the  natural  sciences,  Bible  study,  theory  ol  teaching,  psy- 
chology, and  methods  of  church  work.  Each  student  is  required 
to  spend  fifty  weeks  in  all  in  the  tr^ning  school  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Miss  Clara  Hazen. 

At  present  there  are  about  17s  |)upils  in  attendance,  the  ma- 
jority of  which  are  day  jiupils.  Tuition  b  free  to  all  and  board- 
ers are  charged  the  nominal  sum  of  (5  per  month  or  (4;  for  the 
nine  months'  session.  Many  of  the  students  earn  money  enough 
during  the  three  monlbs'  vacation  to  pay  their  way  during  the 
year.  Some  of  the  boys  went  10  Pennsylvania  where  they  worked 
all  summ(r*in  the'  iron  works  of  different'  cities.  Some  earn 
money  at  hom^  and  more  go  as  porters  and  waiters  to  hotels. 
Second-hand  clothmg  and  tooks  are  secured  at  the  North  and 
shipped  here  to  be  distributed  or  sold  to  the  poorer  pupils. 

The  prevalent  patriotic  sentiment  is  very  noticeable.  The 
chapel  and  rooms  were  decorated  with  the  stars  and.  stripes. 
Ever^  morning  the  color  guard  hoists  the  colors  above  the  main 
buildmg. 

That  Thync  institute  and  many  other  institutions  of  alike  nature 
throughout  the  5o'.:th  are  doing  a  great  work  cannot  be  doubted. 
It  is  evident  that  one  of  the  most  potent  influences  for  the  uplift- 
ing of  the  colored  race,  as  it  is  for  any  race,  is  the  home  influence. 
Homes  are  never  made  belter  or  pleasanter  Ithrough  the  mere 
knowledge  gained  from  books;  this  must  come  through  the  in- 
dustrial or  manual  training  school.  Then,  too,  it  requires  but  little 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  race  to  know  that  that  education 
which  appeals  most  strongly  to  the  moral  nature  of  the  colored 
child  will  be  the  most  successful.  What  the  colored  race  of  the 
South  stand  most  in  need  of  to-day  are  better  schools— indus- 
trial schools,  and  more  of  them,  better  teachers  to  take  charge  of 
these  schoob,  better  preachers  to  fill  the  pulpits,  and  a  broader 
and  deeper  sympathy  from  their  white  neignbors.  When  this . 
has  been  consummated,  there  is  hope  that  lynch  law  will  be  for- 
'  gotten  and  the  negro  will  take  bis  place  among  his  fellowmen. 

AskevilU,  N.  C.  R.  J.  Tighe. 

I  write  to  eadorse  ihe  pLm,  BUgeeited  bjr  W.  A.  Gillon  in  the  clMlag; 
paraenipb  o(  bii  aitkle  "  The  Uodel  School  Uuwuin."  (School  Jour- 
nal, Decemlwr.}  I  viih  veiy  much  lo  nuke  eichangel,  eipecialljr  JD  the 
line  oi  geological  apedmeni.  From  this  ■ectianof  the  coaatiy  we  can  fur- 
Dlih  ■pedmeni  of  trilobltei.  Elacier-scralched  rock,  lepUria,  a  few  varieties 
«(  cdtbI,  tba  qratbophyllold  and  favorltei,  and  vaiieiies  of  drift  rock  ;  or, 
Sraoltei  gDehs,  mica  ichiil,  Eanietiflerous  rock,  elc. 

I  hope  you  »<11  be  flooded  with  appllcitloni  so  that  an  excbaDtre  column 
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youthful  mouth  at  about  the  aee  of  siiteeu  to  cram  down 


Our  Western  schoolB  aie  filled  with  pupils  of  11 
the  need  of  an  education  that  will  help  tliem  make  a  living  in  inis  new  ana 
undeveloped  caunliy.  Th^  cannot  afford  to  spend  three  or  four  years  in 
(be  study  of  Latin  to  enter  B  col'ege  or  university,  but  they  demand  of  our 
high  schools  a  four-yean'  course  including  some  of  those  branches  thai  wi  II 
enable  them  lo  pick  up  a  flower  and  eiamine  il  wilh  at  least  some  knowl- 
edge of  its  parts,  and  look  upon  these  rocks  around  us  with  some  definite 

count  interest  at  T>j  per  cent,  a  month,  keep  lather's  books  and  attend  lo 
mother's  butler  account . 

1  believe  in  our  fourth  grades  ipecimens  of  notes  should  be  given  pupils 
to  write.  Even  in  the  second  and  third  grade  let  them  buy  and  sell  slate 
pencils,  etc.,  making  out  a  bill  for  the  same  and  also  a  receipt,  and,  my 
word  for  it,  they  will  not  forget  it  when  they  reach  the  high  school. 

We  have  a  little  book  called  ' '  Hygiene  "  devoted  to  the  terrible  effects  of 
alcohol;  a  few  words  from  Ihe  teacher  will  do  more  towards  leading  the 

Supil  In  the  right  path,  than  all  the  wonderful  stories  in  the  teit-tmoks.  I 
ave  known  boys  to  teat  the  effects  of  cigarette  smoking  to  see  if  they 
agreed  with  the  author  of  the  text-book.  Hygiene  should  be  taught,  but 
give  ua  more  hygiene  and  lesa  alcohol.  •"* —      -       *~''~ 

Our  enrollment  is  673.     Our  per  cent,  of  attendance  based  upon  the  en- 
tailment was  93  (or  November. 
■Moscimi,  Idaku,  (Supt.)  J.  C.  UtJERHAN. 


1  nole  wilh  much  aalisfaction  tl 
girding  the  estabilsbitieDt  of  ai 
a  department  conducted  In  some  leading  educational  pubikation  like  Tnt 
School  Jot;BNAL,  would  Iw  liberally  patronised  b  y  all  the  secondary 
achoola  of  New  York,  as  well  as  many  throughout  the  United  States.  I 
hope  very  soon  tO  learn  tbal  yon  have  establMied  such  a  department.  T. 
.,    -Friimdslap,  N.  Y. 


School  Note-Book. 


Mr.  Sdilor,—\  agree  with  you  heartily  in  all  that  you  aaid  some  limt 
■go  in  The  Journal  about  note-l>ooks.      The  Scientific  Amiriitm  once 
said :  "  If  any  young  man  in  any  kind  of  butineaa  will  write  down  whatever 
b!m  new  and  important  he  will  in  five  years  have  a  note-book  far 
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book  that  be  could  buy.'' 
.    .  ,      lolher  kind  of  note-book  that  1  have  found  v    , 
1  used  tocall  my  Friday  note-book  because  we  kept  Friday  for 
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or  interesting  illuatratloD  may  be  laved  from  forEclfulnesi  and  be  made  to 
do  its  duty  In  enlightening  or  Interesting  the  young. 
Ntm  York  City.  JOHN  UacMullen. 

"  I  have  read  Educationai.  Foundations  since  it  was  first 

fuWidied  and  have  received  great  benefit  and  pleasure  from  it. 
have  been  teaching  eight  years  and  base  my  teaching  on  peda- 
gogical principles,  so  far  as  I  know  them.  1  have  a  library  of 
over  30  volumes  on  teaching— such  as  Page,  Fitch.  Taite,  Parker, 
Payne,  Rosenkrantz,  etc.  I  attended  lectures  on  education  at 
the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  two  years." 

GermantowH,  N.  Y.  Chas.  R.  TbaveRS. 
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.   enough  to  fil  him  for  the       io«  ia  InexeosaWi 
.    u  were  to  ask  that  youth  to  write  you  a  form  for 
a  promissory  note,  he  would  gaze  at  the  stars  for  a  reply.     Uany  of 
schools  teach  some  of  the  "actual  buainesa  piaeiice"  in  the  grammar 
partmcnt,  but  this  is  by  no  means  enough ;  a  child  soon  foigets  his 
weeks'  vtork  in  this  deputment,  while  he  neverforgels  the  mulliplica 
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Also    Dni  I  INfl    PADTITinN^        For  dlvidlne  Class  Rooma.     Sound-proof  and  air  tig 
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General  Notes. 

No  book  so  far.webelieve,has treated ihe 
subject  of  proper  names  so  exiensively  as 
the  CetUury  Cyclopedia  of  Names  recently 
issued.  When  it  IS  considered  what  a  wide 
field  is  covered  by  this  work  we  are  aston- 
ished at  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of 
Ihe  information  presented.  To  be  sure  a 
purely  biographical  dictionary,  or  a  gaz- 
etteer, or  a  classical  dictionary,  would  give 
more  detailed  information  about  many 
things  and  contain  many  names  not  found 
here,  yet  for  a  single  book  of  ritferenee  for 
the  general  student  the  Century  Cyeli^edia 
is  unsurpassed. 

The  volume  is  uniform  in  style,  size,  and 
binding  with  the  Century  Diclionar^,  and 
is  in  part  a  true  supplement  because  it  con- 
tains matter  that  might  have  been  incorpo- 
rated with  the  dictionary,  and  partly  an  in- 
dependent work,  which  finds  its  prototypes 
in  books  devoted  to  special  fields. 

The  object  of  the  work  is  stated  in  the 
preface  as  *'  primarily  a  dictionary  of  proper 
names,  giving  their  orthography  and  pro- 
:>unciation  and  such  explanation  of  them  as 
b  i:ecessary  for  their  identification ;  and, 
secondarily,  a  condensed  cyclopedia  in  its 
somewhat  luller  treatment  of  several  thou- 
sand of  the  more  important  articles."  In 
the  1S05  three-column  pages  there  are  on 
an  average  about  forty-two  entries  to  a 
page ;  this  alone  shows  what  an  immense 
field  has  been  covered.  Seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  these  are  pretty  evenly  divided  be- 
tween biography  and  geography.  A  large 
part  of  the  remainder  is  devoted  to  mythol- 
ogy and  general  history,  leaving  a  small  per- 
centage for  famous  books,  newspapers, 
poems,  plays,  songs,  pictures,  statuary,  fic- 
titious and  dramatic  characters,  astronomi- 
cal names,  etc.  The  articles  are  mostly 
quite  short :  the  small  print  and  the  great 
care  exercised  in  condensation,  has,  how- 
ever, enabled  the  compilers  to  put  a  large 
amount  of  matter  in  a  small  space.  The 
ionge.st  article,  we  believe,  b  about  fourcol- 
umns.  A  few  are  a  column  in  length,  but 
a  great  number  cover  a  quarter  of  a  col- 
umn, and  some  only  a  single  line.  Very 
careful  attention  has  been  given  to  spelling 
and  pronunciation  ;  this  will  make  the  booK 
of  great  assistance  to  teachers  and  schools, 
especially  as  an  authority  on  biographical 
and  geographical  names. 

Some  geographical  names  we  have  failed 
to  find  in  this  enclopedia ;  no  book,  how- 
ever, can  contain  everything.  All  the  prom- 
inent subjects  have  been  generously  treated, 
and  this  makes  it  of  great  value  to  all  who 
have  occasion  to  consult  such  a  work.  The 
volume  was  edited  by  Benjamin  E.  Smith, 
A.  M.,  managing  editor  of  the  Century  Dic- 
tionary, assisted  by  a  number  of  emit 
specialists.    (Century  Co.,  New  York.) 
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The  Prang  Educational  Company  are 
now  publishing  a  series  oi  reproductions  of 
fine  photographs  ol  famous  buildings,  as 
aid:s  in  teaching  art  and  history.  They  are 
about  20x28  inches  in  size,  of  the  same 
color  as  the  original  photographs,  and  do 
no:  fade  on  exposure  to  light.  Write  to 
the  Prang  Educational  Co.,  Boston,  New 
York,  and  Chicago,  for  informaiion. 


the  encyclopedic  department  of  the  Werner 
Co.  has  formed  a  copartnership  with  Mr. 
James  Clarke.  The  style  of  the  firm  is 
Clarke  &  Barcus,  Publishers,  and  their  office 
is  45  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y.  city, 

Gion  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  nearly  ready 
Alfred  de  Masset:  Selections  from  his 
Poetry  and  Comedies,  edited  with  notes  by 
Prof.  L.  Oscar  Kuhns,  of  Wesieyan  univer- 
sity. ': 
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It  taeE't' 1'"'  dowD  to  town  one  day — 

The  streets  were  deep  with  mud. 

When  suddenly  our  Mary  beard 

AdullaDdiickeninethudI 

And,  turning  'round,  she  shuddered,  as 

She  viewed  the  awful  wreck  : 

Before  her  was  her  poodle  dear, 
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Among  the  article  in  the  January  Forum 
arc  the  tollowing ;  "  Is  the  Exisline  Income 
TaxUiiconslilutiooal?"bv  Mr,  David  A. 
Well?,  the  well-known  economist,  who 
writes  about  a  point  or  basis  on  which  he 
tbioks  the  constitutionality  of  the  tax  may 
be  impugned  with  success;  "The  Anato- 
my of  a  Tenement  Street,"  by  Alvan  F. 
Sanborn,  who  describes,  after  careful  and 
continued  observations  and  residence  in  a 
typical  tenement  street,  the  daily  life,  cus- 
toms, habits,  and  the  morals  of  its  inhabi- 
tants: "The  Proper  Training  and  the  Fu- 
ture of  the  Indians,"by  MajJ.  W.  Powell ; 
"To  Ancient  Greek  Through  Modem? 
No  I  "  by  Prof,  Paul  Shorey,  of  Chicago 
university,  who  replies  to  Mr.  Gennadius' 
article  in  the  October  Forum  on  "  Teach- 
mg  Greek  as  a  Living  Language ; "  "  Dick- 
ens'Place  in  Liteiature,"  being  article  No. 
V.  in  Frederic  Harrison's  series  on  the 
Great  Victorian  Writers  ;  "  A  New  Aid  to 
Education,"  by  Wra.  R.  Eastman,  describ- 
ing the  methods  and  practical  working  of 
the  new  system  of  loaning  books  through 
traveling  libraries  lately  put  into  successful 
operation  by  the  Library  of  the  University 
of  the  state  of  New  York ;  "  The  Increas- 
ing Cost  of  Collegiate  Education."  by  Pres. 
Charles  F.  Thwing,  of  Westera  Reserve 
university. 

So  far  as  the  misuse  of  our  mother 
tongue  is  concerned  we  are  all  sinners,  i 
some  occasional,  some  habitual.  The  usual 
excuse  is  that  it  is  a  slip  of  the  tongue,  but 
whether  it  is  through  accident  or  ignorance  | 
we  err  a  careful  study  o!  the  little  book  on 
Commoa  Error  t  in  Writing  and  Speaking 
by  Edward  S.  Ellis,  will  be  beneficial.  To  | 
cover  the  whole  field  would  require  a  much  ; 
larger  book ;  therefore  he  has  notfd  only 
the  usual  blunders.  Eliminate  these  from 
colloquial  language  and  how  much  pain  will  | 
be  spared  the  person  who  does  not  like  to 
hear  his  beloved  English  mutilated.  This  | 
book  wotild  be  worth  every  cent  that  it  cost 
if  there  was  no  more  in  it  than  the  explan- 
ation of  the  different  uses  of  "5it"acd 
"set,"  "lay  "  and  "  lie,"  "  learn  "  and 
"  teach,"  and  a  balf  a  dozen  other  words 
that  are  consianily  misused,  but  there  is 
much  more.  Teacheis  and  pupils  will  lind 
the  book  of  much  service.  Unlike  some 
books  of  (his  character  it  is  well-indexed. 
^Wooifall  Publishing  Co.,  New  York.) 


An  exceedingly  interesting  book,  both 
the  teacher  ana  the  general  reader,  is  The 
Schoolmaster  in  Comedy  and  Satire,  one 
of  the  latest  publications  of  the  American 
Boole  Co.  It  contains  humorous,  satirical, 
and  entertaining  extracts  from  the  works 
of  well  known  writers.  There  are  biogra- 
phies and  accounts  of  the  principal  works 
of  all  the  authors  quoted  from.  Muzia- 
relli's  New  Academic  French  Courseshould 
be  examined  by  teachers  and  students 
that  language :  the  first  book  in  this  tw 
years'  course  is  now  out.  Explanations  _. 
all  difficulties  are  made  from  the  American 
rather  than  from  the  French  standpoint. 
Among  books  that  are  being  largely  iniro- 
duced  in  the  schools  are  Qualitative  Chem- 
ical Analysis  of  Inorganic  Subitances, 
Eaton's  Business  Forms,  and  Arrowsmith 
and  Whicher's  First  Latin  Readings.  The 
Eclectic  English  Classics  already  include 
works  by  Irving,  Macaulay,  Scott,  Milton, 
George  Eliat,  and  Shakespeare. 

Most  people  can  probably  remember  what 
pleasure  it  gave  them  when  young  to  be 
abletomake  something.  Why  noigivethe 
boy  this  pleasure  when  foot  and  power  ma- 
chinery for  wood  and  meal  work  may  be 
obtained  of  the  W.  F.  &  John  Barnes  Co;, 
Rockford,  111.;  also  scroll  saws,  circular 
saws,  etc  ?  A  catalogue  and  price  list  will 
be  sent  by  mail  free. 

Prin.  W.  F.  Winsey,  of  Appleton,  Wis., 
says  that  Frick's  Automatic  Electric  Pro- 
gram Clock,  in  use  in  bis  school,  "  is  doing 
perfect  work."  Any  number  of  programs 
are  automatically  given  in  any  number  of 
departments,  whether  the  departments  are 
all  in  one  or  a  number  of  buildings.  For 
information  address  Fred  Frick.  Waynes- 
boro, Pa. 


ticular  make  of  bells  nad  he  heard  the 
of  those  made  by  Menecly  &  Co.,  West 
Troy,  N.  Y.  Description  and  prices  will  be 
sent  on  application. 

Silver,  Burdelt  &  Co.  have  just  published 
Robert  J.  Btirdett's  The  Modem  Temple 
and  Tetr.plars,  a  history  of  the  great  Bap- 
tist Temple  at  Philadelphia,  and  of  its  pas- 
tor, the  Rev.  Russell  H.  Conwell,  who,  in  bis 
varied  career,  has  been  a  soldier,  orator, 
newspaper  correspondent,  lawyer,  traveler, 
lecturer,  educator,  and  clergyman. 


Beecham's  pills  are  for  bilious- 
ness, bilious  headache,  dyspep- 
sia, heartburn,  torpid  liver,  diz- 
ziness, sick  headache,  bad  taste 
in  the  mouth,  coated  tongue, 
loss  of  appetite,  sallow  skin,  etc., 
when  caused  by  constipation ; 
and  constipation  is  the  most  fre- 
quent cause  of  all  of  them. 

Go  by  the  book.  Pills  loc.  and 
2SC.  a  box.  Book  free  at  your 
druggist's  or  write  B.  F,  Allen  Co., 
65  Canal  St.,  New  York. 


Among  the  contents  of  The  Ladies' 
Home  Journal  during  the  coming  year  will 
be  a  love  story  by  Bret  Harte,  short  stories 
by  Frank  Stockton,  a  continuation  of  W.  D. 
Howells'  literary  autobiography,  Dr.  Park- 
hurst's  papers  for  women,  Conan  Doyle's 
views  of  literary  America,  a  discussion,  by 
Margaret  Djiand,  Sarah  Orne  Jewett  and 
Mrs.  Button  Harrison,  of  the  terms  "  lady  " 
and  "  woman  "  and  their  correct  use,  music 
by  famous  composers,  pictures  by  Kate 
Greenaway  and  Palmer  Cox,  and  humor  by 
Eugene  Field,  Bill  Nye,  John  HcndriCK 
Bangs,  and  Robert  J.  Burdelte. 

Sour  Milk  Griddles. 
Two  cups  sour  milk,  one  egg,  one  tea- 
spoonful  soda,  salt,  butler,  and  sugar.  Any 
cook  knows  how  to  mix  and  fry  griddle 
cakes.  Everyone  who  has  tested  Ayer's 
Sarsaparilta  certifies  to  its  superiority  over 
all  other  blood-pun flers.  Us  action  on  the 
stomach,  liver,  and  bowels  is  more  prompt, 
thorough,  and  lasting  than  that  produced  by 
any  other  medicine. 

Humphry  Ward,  art-criiic  of  the  London 
Times  and  editor  of  an  excellent  anthology 
of  English  verse,  will  visit  this  countr>-  to 
deliver  a  series  of  lectures  on  art  and  artists. 
It  is  said  that  his  wife,  the  novelist,  will 
accompany  him.  i. 


A  Perfect  Cure 

Kt,  Jo«I  H.  AuatlD  li  a  m«a  rarr  hlxblr  ••• 
toemBd  by  Ml  wba  know  bin.  Ha  li  saw 
^niloQ  »t tamer  at 
QMtMn.Inil.,»iidwaator 
10  laari  >  Baptlit  mb- 
■lonarr  mlnliter.  Hs  / 
i»y»;  "I  inflotail  yosrs  1 
wltb  iwelllDg  of  mr 
limbs,  at  Umaj  very  paln- 
tnl.  espeeblly  at  nlehC 
I  oauM  aat  ilcap.  I 
tUTa  taken  ili    boUJet 

of   Hood'i  Sarsararllla,  and  (Or  vsaki   t 

baa  not  tMsn  any  swelUof  ol  my  feet  and  lUnba- 
I  liare  alia  luSered  for  yeari  with  caCanh  tn 
tba  baad,  wblcb  waa  working  down  Into  my 

Hood'sis^Cures 

longi.  Btnes  Irytng  Haod'i  Banapaillla  th« 
pain  In  my  boad  has  itoppad  and  I  am  posltlT* 
ot  a  pailoet  oure."  Oat  Hvad**. 


BOVININE 


Acts  like  magic  in  the 
alcohol  and  opium 
habits,  entirely  restor- 
ing the  digestive 
powers. 


SMITH'S  RAPID  PRACTICE 

Arithmetic   Cards. 

GREATEST  (For  giving  ,  „„„ 
UBOR  I  any  amount  T|„„„ 
SAVING  ofpraclicsin  vVio? 
DEVICE    1  arithmetic      ^   »"«» 

From  the  Inwm  ([tade  of  pnmary  addilion,  ibroujth 

Wll  of  i«  cardf  eicS,  nay  one  diftereot.  Price,  jo 
cent!  net  per  set.  pcaipald.  Complete  leu  of  3t  a 
bandiome  wooden  box.    Price  on  Application. 

E.  L  lELLOGfi  \  CO.,  In  Tort  1  Qtatt. 


DO  YOU  SUBSCRIBE  FOR 

Educational  Foundations 


$1.00  a  Year  ? 

This  is  a  monthly  text-book  for 
teachers  who  desire  professional 
advancement. 


Our  Times 


30  cents  a  Tear. 

The  ideal  paper  of  current  events 
carefully  edited  for  the  school- 
room. Clubs  of  two  or  more  25c. 
each. 

Us  circulation  has  doubled  dur- 
ing the  last  year, 

E.  U  KELLOGG  &  CO., 

NEW  YORK  AfO  OHIOAQO. 
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Zola  has  communicated  to  the  Paris 
Temps  some  detaib  as  to  the  scheme 
ot  his  next  work.  He  wrote  :  "  The  sub- 
ject is  to  be  the  three  Romes.  or  rather,  he 
says,  the  four  Romes:  Ancient  Rome, 
Rome  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Papal  Rome, 
and  the  Rome  of  to-day.  1  am  paitlcu- 
laily  anxious  for  an  interview  with  the 
Popf ,  because,  '  How  can  I  write  a  book 
on  Rome  without  having  seen  that  high 
personage  who  dominates  the  entire  policy 
of  the  age,  and  whose  rule  in  the  affairs  of 
the  world  is  so  little  known '  ?  The  Pontiff, 
he  says,  will  be  the  central  figure  in  this 
work. 

The  teacher  who  begms  189s  with  a  bet- 
ter position  and  a  higher  salary  will  have  a 
pretty  good  New  Year's  present.  Now  i* 
the  time  for  those  who  feel  certain  of  their 
qualifications  to  go  up  higher  to  apply  to 
an  aeency,  like  the  Bridge  Teacher?' 
Agencr.  no  Trcroont  street,  Boston,  anil 
311  Wabash  avenue,  Chicago.  One  fee 
registers  in  both  offices. 

The  youtb  used  to  con  the  text-book  to 
fiod  out  what  bad  been  done  by  New 
Copernicus,  Galileo,  Linnsus.  and  other 
great  scientists.  Now  it  is  seen  that  some- 
thing more  is  needed  besides  text-books. 
The  pupil  is  set  to  discovering  nature's  laws 
for  Dtmself,  of  course  under  mtelligant 
guidance.  In  this  work  he  needs  suchphy- 
meal  and  chemical  apparatus,  microscopes, 
telescopes,  anatomical  models,  etc.,  as  are 
furnished  by  Alfred  L.  Robbins  Co.,  179- 
181  Lake  street,  Chicago. 


"The  modem  steamship,"  says  The  Agt 
^5:r^«/,"Ls  a  huge  and  complicated  machine 
in  which,  as  a  rule,  the  tools  and  facilities 
for  repairs  are  generally  overlooked.  Break- 
downs at  sea  may  be  more  or  less  serious, 
but,  as  a  rule,  they  involve  considerable 
expense,  if  only  in  towage  or  loss  of  time. 
In  all  these  cases  engineers  and  machinists, 
have  been  embarrassed  in  making  repairs 
bv  the  want  of  tools  adapted  to  that  kind 
01  work."  It  is  proposeti,  and  in  a  timely 
and  wise  wajr,  that  there  should  be  a  com- 
plete tool  equipment  (or  every  ocean  steam- 
ship. This  would  include  a  portable  drill. 
a  forge,  a  lathe,  and  a  complete  set  of  hand 
tools.  In  any  case  of  ordinary  breakage, 
the  trouble  could  be  remedied  promptly. 
The  tool-chests  of  the  sea.  in  these  days  of 
merchant  marine,  would,  if  equipped  as 
they  ought  to  be,  furnish  a  wide  market  for 
the  industries  concerned  in  their  fumish- 


ubeennwd  for  ox 


Diirl>K  the  TeathliiK 
Mh.  Winuiwt  BootBHa  Sncr  taube 
nmf  TEIRS  ig  MtLUONB  nf  M01 

caiLDRits  wnas  tebthino,  witb  j-erkect  bl-c 

CB8B.    II  tOOTBKS  tbe  CHILD.  BOFTRKS  Uu  UUHH, 
ILLAVS  all  Vkl'H  ;  CCRKS  WIND  COUr.  anil  I*  tbc 

mrT'Sii'of*'the  world.    Be  lure  ■nj'aik  foT*"\n 


Dr.  Lehmer,a  Swiss  chemist,  has  succeed- 
ed in  producing  from  cotton  an  artificial 
silk  with  all  the  luster,  beauty,  and  ability  to 
take  handsome  colors  of  the  article  from  the 
silk  worm.  The  first  step  in  the  process  is 
the  manufacture  of  soluble  gun  cotton  such 
as  is  used  in  making  collodion.  At  a  suc- 
ceeding step  in  the  work  ihc  material  is  den- 
it  rafied  and  rendered  no  more  combustible 
than  silk. 


/MPORTX/Vr. 

Wben  TiiillnR  New  York  City,  laTC  Banage. 
and  Cairiaie  Hire,  and  stop  al  tbc  Gr 
HotcL  oppMite  Gnnd  Cenlnl  I>cpal. 
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gVERY  ONE  can  afford  to  use  dam 
Bouillon  for  Lunch,  Dinner  and. 
Tea  at  ao  cents  ■  quirt.  Enough 
for  a  whole  family.  Prepared  in  iwe 
minutes  frtmi  a  bottle  of 

BURNHAM'S 

CLAM 

BOUILLON 

lity  improved,  price  re< 
bottles.    All  Grocers  sell 

S.  S.  BURNHAM  CO., 


STANDARD  BLACKBOARD  STENCILS, 

THE  BEST  AIDS  FOR  ILLUSTRATION. 

We  have  about  joo,  including  * 

Maps,   Natural   Histoiy   Charts,   Language    Lessons,    Portraits, 
Fruits  and  Flowers,  Plnrsiology  Charts,  Animals,  Bor- 
ders, Rolls  of  Honor,  and  many  others. 

About  100  are  entirely  new.  A  large  reduction  for  quantities.  All  our  designs  are 
carefully  drawn,  well  perforated,  and  of  a  high  degree  of  artistic  merit. 

^^  A  sample  map  of  South  America  and  a  design  suitable  for  a  language  or 
drawing  lesson  will  be  mailed  postpaid  witb  a  complete  catalogue  for  10  cents. 


E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  6 1  East  Ninth  St.,  New  York 


TEACHERS'    LIBRARIES. 


can  now  be  selected  with  the  certainty  of  I 
securing  valuable  books  only.  Our  new 
catalogue  of  all  the  best  books  and  aids 
for  teachers  is  now  ready  and  will  be  sent 
to  any  address  for  6  cent  stamps,  much 
ess  than  cost.  It  is  the  result  of  months  of 
oatient  labor.  All  important  books  are  ac- 1 
E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO..  61 


curalely  described.  Special  prices  to  teach- 
ers are  made  on  riearly  all.  ft  contains  lOo 
closely  printed  pages  and  lists  nearly  1500 
volumes.  It  is  the  most  valuable  guide  ot 
the  kind  ever  printed.  All  the  books  listed 
are  kept  in  stock  by  us,  and  will  be  furn- 
ished on  receipt  of  price. 
East  Ninth  Street.  NEW  YORK. 


,*ow.       Tuea      wEo, 


eooGoao 

USED  EVERY  WEEK-DAY  BRINGS  REST  ON  SUNDAY. 


J        A    'PVIEC    ^^^"^  ^^^  YOUR 

LfAUlE^d  China  Closets 


will  replenish  it  FSEE.  Why  drink  poor  teas  and  coffees  and 
ruin  your  health,  when  you  can  gel  Ihe  best  at  cargo  prices?  PRBMIUM/i 
for  all.  Dinner,  Tea  and  Toilet  Sets,  Banquel  and  Hanging  Lamps,  Watches,  Clocks, 
Music  Boxes.  Cook  Books,  Watch  Clocks.  Chenilk  Table  Covers,  Cups  and  Saucers, 
Plalcs,  Knives  and  Forks,  Tumblers.  Goblets  given  to  Club  JffetUs.  OOOH  IS- 
COM.E8  made  by  getting  orders  for  our  celebrated  Teas.  Coffees,  Baking  Powder  and 
Spices.  Workforall.  8  1-S  Us.  Jine  teas  by  mail  or  express  for  fa.oo.  Chargts 
paid.     Headquarters  in  the  United  States  for  Teas,  CofTees,  Baking  Powder  and  Spices. 

DO  YOU  LIKE  GOOD  TEAS  AND  COFFEES? 

Beautiful  Panel  (size   14x28  inches],  JfSES,  to  all  Pairone.      For  lull  particulan, 
prices,  terms  and  Premium  lists,  address 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO.,  3i&33Ve8ey  St.,HewYork.  '  &|!" 
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NOTE  THB  PRICE  "- 

Cleveland's  Beginners'   Readers 


(any  number),  is 
Single  Copies,  10  cetitD, 

They  ate  in  three  numbers,  well  graded,  Bdap*^d  [i 
compare  favorably  irilti  other  readers. 

7Ae  iiMditig-  is  durable,  and  Iht  books  wilt  lasl  as 
costing  front  two  to  three  times  as  muck. 

Will  you  not  send  ui  an  order  and  give  Ihem  a  trial  i 


or,  $2.  per  doxen. 

the  youngest  children,  and  will 
oBf  at  many  of  those  in  boards, 
I  some  of  your  classes  ? 

SHEWELL    A    SANBORN, 


QIFFORD'S     PHYSICS. 


ELEMENTARY  LESSONS  IN  PHYSICS, 

By  John  B.  Gifford,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Peabody,  Mass.  169  pages.  Price, 
60  cents.  Examination  copy,  30  cents. 
On  the  experiment  plan.  Intended  for  the  higher  classes  In  Grammar  Schools  and 
for  High  Schools.  Illusiraled  with  designs  of  simple  apparatus  to  show  the  conditions  of 
the  experitnints  with  full  directions  for  their  construction.  This  work  is  the  outgrowth 
from  lessons  originally  prepared  for  the  author's  own  classes,  and  found  so  noticeably  suc- 
cessful in  results  that  a  demand  was  created  for  their  preparation  for  general  use.  Unique 
in  plain~Simp1e  In  treatment — Clear  In  statcmcnU.  It  has  the  txst  accepted  methods  of 
instruction.     The  book  will  well  repay  the  examination  of  Educators. 

CORRESPONDEMCE    REQUISTIO. 

THOIPSOI,  6B0WI ftCO.,  Pnbs., tSHaileySt ,  Boston.  lOft Watttsh An., CUeigo. 


SBE3 


TEXT-BOOKS  ABREAST  OF  THE  TIMES, 

WE  oflcr  icit-boalu  and  hilpi  wMch  enbodr  iht  «p«lEiia,  tchaUnUp,  lod  il 
,^         Aad  uiccmful  ediKaton  in  every  dEpartmvni  of  ichcxtl  inxk. 

No  nrDVTc.Hve  and  Inttlluenl  tucher  who  it  In  nnpaiby  leith  the  j 
nil  methode  ihould  fell  taliM  ™-  -  "^— ■— 


__. . .^Cmimltfm^  iSiu<i'ittltrta^mJnmarf,aiidmiltbtmimilt4/rtf, 

SiL.N7ER,   BURDETT  fr  COMPANY.   Publiabcn. 

-'■""'  "■'•••    """T.  CHICAOO.  - 


Ji^iTJ^ 


Sweet  Comfort. 


A  Bwdci   Qaltar,   •  JaKr   BanJ*. 


Lively  rnmic  makes  long  evenings  seem 
ihort.  It  turns  home  into  a  social  Mecca ; 
it  contributiis  largely  I o  contentment.  But 
a  great  deat  dependM  on  the  in- 
atrument.  If  you  select  a  world  famous 
BAF  HTATE 

Guitar,  Banjo, 

Mandolin,  or  Zither, 

you  are  assured  of  a  captivating  quality  of 
music.  And  (he  fine  quality  of  material  and 
workmanship  guarantees  the  continuity  of 
original  sweetness. 

The  Bay  State  Instruments  are  ac- 
knowledged mperior  to  aU.  There 
are  more  Bay  Slate  Instruments  in  use  than 
of  any  other  make.  They  are  the  people's 
choice,  the  musician's  favorites.  Critics 
commend  them.  They  are  the  standard 
by  which  othcre  are  Judged. 

Yet  the  price  is  reasonable.  You  secure 
more  for  the  money  than  in  any  other  make. 
And  ever;  instrument  Is  fully  warranted. 
Satisfaction  is  assured. 

Belter  lend  fur  fine  ponralt  Galal(«:iie. 
Sent  free  b>  thOK  oientioalaE  The  School 
JouHHAL  end  Iniiruaieiil  dedred. 

JOHN  C.  HAVNES  &  CO., 
453-463  Wuhing^on  St.,     Boston,  Hah. 


The  consideration  of  the  subject  Is 
based  on  the  modern  scientific  theory 
of  the  origin  of  disease  and  the  meth- 
ods of  prevention  deduced  from  this. 
It  is  intended  to  be  practical  and  to 
accord  with  the  best  American  usage. 
It  is  designed  to  supply  the  want  of  a 
concise  text-book,  both  for  medical 
students  and  for  use  in  advanced 
schools  and  colleges. 


A   Ntv  and  Conriie  Beoll  oh  Mygiine. 

A  MANUAL  OF  HYGIENE, 

Bj  MARY  TAYLOR  BISSELL, 

Pm/eiKr  a/  Nygent  a  Ht  IVemam's  Mtdcai  Callegi     of  tkt 
Nev,  York  Infirmary.  *        ^ 

8vo,  cloth.   -         -         -         _         _      S3.00 
M*lt«d  for  examination,  tor  -  |  .20 

Introduction  price,        -  -  -  1.34 

The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  Pauishers. 

5  and  7  Boat  Slxeenth  Street.  New  York. 


Its  IreatmcDl  includes  the  subjects  of 
AtK,  Water,  and  Soil,  their  conUmim 

lion,  and  resultine  diseaies. 
Foods,  their  Glusificaik)D«Dd  funcllon  ! 

nutrilioa;  diseases  carried  bf  them  ;  mill 


HVOIKNE  OF  DWELLIMOS  AI 


I  SCHOOI.S  in 


Preventable  Diseases,  especially  such 
'"■   are    oHiimunicable,  and  melhodi  of 


Charles  De  Silver  &  Sons,  No.  (G)  noa  Waiantst.,  Philadelphia. 

PnbUaheri  of  Hamilton,  Locke  &  Cluk'a  "  INTERLINEAR  CLASSICS" 

IB  or  eliibt  T«r>  merel,  Kriplnji  tocrtliar  io  not  li  mlmable  Lilli 
ilHcuilr  end  dellalitfiilir  "■  — --—  ■■_••..  ™  "' 


"Si 


s."5iSia."i 


"toriwii'j'aiotidard  SDoaten    ~ 
trit,  haytaoa't  rmtk  Seritt.  < 


|S-&im™i 


'  papH  of  oar  AUeriifi* 


,  BomtT-t  mad,  OodKi  or  SI.  /oHn,  <m 
ioc*'»  SeluMl  BIMorta,  LonT,  SeMael  Bb 


•IMPROVEMENT   THE    ORDER   OF   THE    AGE.' 


The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter. 

All  the  essential  features  of  a  writing  machine 
greatlT    perfected        All    the   imperfections    and 
annoyancea  of  former  machines  orercome. 
The  gfreatest  indication  of  prosressive  principles 
in  connection  with  any  writing;  machine. 


Do  nol  fHriJust  be/ert 


■  illiutraltd  and  desiriplivt  catalogue. 


THE  SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY, 


W  Branch 


Syracuae,  New  Yorh,  U.  i 

■  muir  oltln  ttuvmslunit  the  ITntt«l  StatM. 


READERS  will  confer   a  favor   by   mentioning  THE  Journal  when  commuDi- 
eating  with  advertisers 


"  YOU  WANT 


FRENCH  BOOKS, 


ileaerlpttoD— ffckmoJ  Booka,  : 


William  R.  Jenkins, 


Publllbe 

fttalOKDe  oa  ■ppllci 


u,  iiUh  StTHl),   Nni  Yi^i. 
.  Importaltoni  promptly  mul* 


I  IHHEBSITy  PUBLISIUHB  BO.. 

Educational  Publishers. 
tfA-47  Batt  lOtH  at.,  JTEW  TOMK. 


duloruc  aiH]  price  lln. 


Mineralogy  and  Zoolos? 


H.  L,  TILBOV,  ITO  TramoBt  (t.,  BoitMi. 


WANTED  g^V: 


■urlUn  Pnb.  Ci 


''DlailsBBTT  a"v.  S. 
Boston,  Haas. 


Do  you  teach  "Current  Event! ' 
H  K>BD  piper  will  help  wo  like  O 
lOra-CDpT  and'raUe  olutia  at  our 
Address  pnbUshen  of  tbU  paper. 


■ffi"! 


THE 
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The  U.  S.  Mails. 

EXPERI ENCE  has  shown  most  teach, 
ers  and  school  officers  the  conveiilence 
and  economy  of  ordering  their  school 
books  direct  from  us  by  mail.  Those 
who  have  not  yet  learned  this,  are  invited  to 
make  the  experiment.  Write  us  particulars  of 
the  text-book  you  need  and  see  how  promptly 
and  satisfactorily  your  wants  will  be  supplied. 
Tou  will  save  money,  too.  We  make  no  extra 
charge  for  delivery. 

Ask  for  circulars,  price  lists,  and  Bulletin 
of  New  Books.  They  are  sent  free.  Address 
AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANT,  at  New  York, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Boston,  Atlanta,  or  Port- 
land, Oregon,  whichever  office  is  nearest  to  you. 


United  States 


USE 


the 


Mails. 


AN  ILLUSTRATION  of  the  welcome 
given  from  highest  sources  to  the 
new  edition  of  Olldersleeve'5  Latin 
Qrammar : 

"  Gildersleeve's  Latin  Grammar."  Third  edition.  By 
B.  L.  Gildersleeve  and  Gonzalez  Lodge.  (New  York  :  Uni- 
versity Publishing  Co.)  This  book  showing  the  results  of 
many  years  of  experience,  the  marks  of  the  highest  and 
ripest  scholarship,  and  a  wonderful  appreciation  of  the 
needs  of  student  and  teacher  alike,  takes  its  place  among 
the  great  Latin  grammars  of  our  age.  It  is  a  book  not  set 
forth  "  to  endure  for  a  season  "  and  then  be  relegated  to 
the  top  shelf  of  the  library,  but  a  masterly  and  scientific 
exposition  of  the  Latin  etymology  and  of  the  laws  of  the 
Latin  syntax.  The  arrangement,  especially  of  the  syntax, 
is  at  once  sensible  and  logical ;  the  rules  are  stated  with 
terseness  and  precision  ;  the  quotations  illustrating  the 
laws  of  the  language  are  translated  in  the  happy  style  be- 
longing peculiarly  to  Dr.  Gildersleeve.  This  Grammar, 
taken  up  by  students  preparing  for  college,  will  be  their 
guide  throughout  their  whole  college  course  ;  and  if,  after 
graduation,  they  become  teachers,  a  book  of  reference  of 
inestimable  value.  It  is,  in  short,  a  grand  contribution  to 
Latin  philology. 


IVa  shall  be  pleased  to  send  you  our  descriptive  catalogue. 


DNIYERSITY  PDBUSHIN6  COMPANY, 

43-47  E.  Tenth  Street,  New  York. 


5EVEN    STANDARD    TEXT-BOOKS 

IN  MENTAL  AND  MORAL  SCIENCE 


Ethics. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  ETHICS.  By  BORDltN  P.  Bowne. 
ProfeMpr  of  Philosophy  in  Boston  University,  pp.  xv.,  309. 
8vo,  Cloth,  |i.75>     IntroductioD  price,  1146. 

Metaphysics. 

METAPHYSICS.  A  Study  in  First  Principles,  By  Borden 
-  p.  BowNE.  pp.  xiv.,  S34.  8vo,  Cloth,  $1.75.  Introdaction 
price,  %i.^. 

Theism. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  THEISM.  By  Borden  P.  Bowne.  pp. 
X..  370.    Svo,  Cloth,  $i.7S-     Introduction  price,  $1.46. 

Psychological  Theory. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  PSYCHOLOGICAL  THEORY.  By 
Borden  P.  Bowne.  pp.  xiv.,  330.  8vo,  Cloth,  $1.75.  In- 
troduction price,  (1.46. 


Psychology. 

PSYCHOLOGY.  By  John  Dbwky.  Ph.D.  pp.  xii«  4»8. 
lamo.  Cloth,  (i. 25.    Introduction  prioe,  (1.03. 

Logic 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  DEDUCTIVE  LOGIC.  By  NOAH 
K.  Davis,  Ph.D..  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Virginia,  pp.318.  Goth,  90  cents.  Introduc- 
tion price,  7S  cents. 


Infreu. 


Theory  of  Thought. 


THE  THEORY  OF  THOUGHT.    A  Treatise  on  Dcduc 
Logic.    By  Noah  K.  Davis,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.    pp.  j„  316. 
Cloth,  $3.oa     Introduction  price,  tiAj. 


The  abov«  books  wilt  be  sent  to  any  addreaa  on  receipt  of  price.      If  ordered  sent  by  mall,  I O  per  oent- 

should  be  added  for  postaae.    A  sample  copy  for  examination  with  a  view  to  Introduction  Into 

Bohools  will  be  sent  postpaid  TO  TBACHBR8  ONLY  on  receipt  of  the  Introduction  price, 

HARPER   &    BROTHERS,    Publishers,    New    York,    N.    Y. 
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Awarded  Eleven  MedaU  at  Columbian    Exposition,  1B93. 


NEW  YORK: 
41  Barclay  Street. 


Philosophical  and 

Chemical  Apparatus. 

Fine  Cbemicals.  Microscopes,  Accessories. 
Balances,  IVeights,  and  Platinum. 

RICHARDS  &  CO.   Limited. 


CHEMICALS 

AND 

APPARATUS 

Laboratory  Supplies  of  Every  Description 

Bullock  &  Crenshaw, 

J^  I  DEAI^EBS, 

•fll       628ArcliSt, 
^jL     PHIUOEIPHI*. 

^^^^^^^     gn   .ecipl  Of  Ihe 


Physical  and 
ChemicalApparatus 

Microscopes,  Telescopes  and   Lanterns, 

Drnsmos,   Motors  aad  Electrical 

Test  Instruments. 

Anatomical  Models. 

Chemtcala  and  Chemical  Glass  Ware. 

Special  Apparatus  to  Ordei. 
Setid  fw  Catalogues  and  Pricen. 

ALFRED  L.  ROBBINS^  CO., 


USE  BARNES'  INK. 


aumou.imi 
1    ttotoryBeL 

roiST  Wot,*"*',  ■s'sa- 


"Criterion"  and  "Parabolon"  Projection  Lanterns. 

^^m  "Criterion"  Oxy-Hydrogen  Magic  Lantern. 

^^M^^^ai^a^A  ^  '''*"*'  linl'rna  an  vi  n>n»ruci«l  that  cilhcr  Oil  LiRht.  Lime 
^^^■nn^^H|M>n  Lwhl.  or  Electric  LiRhl  nuv  b«  u»d  inlcrchangeiblr-  BclEotilic 
^^^HII^^^^UHH     AtlJicbmcms  id IcirbaDR cable  with  View  Front. 


KEUFFEL  &  ESSER  CO., 

12TFaJt(maDd42ABDatrM(,  KXTTOBS. 
UBiircHEb    i  i08  I.DGBmt  8lr»l,  81.  Lskla. 

DRAWING  MATERIALS  m 
SDRVEYING  INSTRUMENTS. 


■Write    for 

Kenltl  i  Fsstr  Go's  Calalogne  of  1S9S, 


ESTABLISHED  ISSl. 

ElMER&AnEND, 

205-211  Third  Ave., 
NEW    YORK. 


Eve  rjih  in  g  necessary  for 

[he  Chemical  and  Physical 
Laboratory  will  be  fur- 
nished of  best  quality  al 
reasonable  prices. 

Glas?  and  metal  appara* 
tus,  special,  made  to  order, 
according  to  draniags. 

Glass    blontng    and  en- 


Barnes'  Foot  and  Power  Machineiy. 


FRUILms 

CRAYONS 


Tht  Bust  aid  Brtgtttst 
Colors  I 


Smootli  Finniitit 
Marts  I 

lilcli  EiDdtrgarttD 
pipers  I 

Packed   5  and  to  in  a 
box  for  s  and  10  cents. 

Franklin  Mf^.  Co., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Physical  and  Cheniical 

APPARATUS. 

Micioscopes, 
Photographic  Supplies, 
Optical  Lanterns. 

SpeciaJ  Instruments  of  Precision 

WAIMSIET,  luilER  &  CO.. 

134-136     Wabash     Avenub. 
CHICAGO. 

Only  Cnmpltfi  Sclnict  Parti>ry  (n  (he  Wf»t. 


-m 


JScncbes,  lools  an&  Supplies; 

Lowest  Prici^s     Hndquarten.    Stni  lor  ciiilogue. 

Chandler  &  Barber,  '|6'ston^' 


STEREOPTICONS. 
MAGIC  LANTERNS  and 

ACCESSORIESSEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 

TO  CHA5  BtSELERHi»iR2ieCENrRE  ST 


E 


STERBROOK'S 

'MTl 


Standard  School  Numbers. 
333t  444>    138,  105  and  048. 

For  sale  by  all  Statlonara. 

ESTEKBBOOI  STEEl  PCI  CO.,  !l  Ml  St ,  I.  T 
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FORCED  "REORGANIZATION"  SALE!!! 


!  necessity  o(  announdne  that  because  of  the  generil  depression  which 
in  the  United  Slates  for  more  than  a  ^earpast,  ouc  CompaDy  has  con- 
make  an  "aisfgjfnent"  tor  the  best  interests  of  all  parlies  concemed, 
entire  reori^iialion  maybe  promptly  and  satisfactorily  accomotlshed. 


We  are  under  ll 

has  affected  business 
sidered  it  advisable  I 

The  imiDediate  result 
trices  al  the  larger  part  * 
Talue  hundreds  of  thousanas  or  aouars. 

This  "Reorganization"  Sale  will  coatiaae  fM/y  until  our  stock  is  reduced  lo  the 
desired  ainoijnt.     We  reser\'e  the  right  to  withdraw  any  quotation  one  week  after  date. 

Possible  purchasers  should  communicale  with  us  immtdialily  and  secure  circular  No. 
^xsjusl  iisuid.  Catalogues  ol  any  particular  Dept.  (8  in  N  umber)  ^»  to  science  teachers 
upon  request. 

I    lUTMtlgats  tha  anEBH  "ELtCTEIC  CAHBIE"  forPTBJtattonltntWM.    | 

QUEEN  &  CO.  Inc.,  loio  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A. 

Nuuanout  World's  Faik  Aoakds.       NEW  YORK  Office :  ii6  Fulton  St. 


TEA.CHEB8'    AGENCIES. 


TEACHERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  USSOCHTION ^JT^^." 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES,    =^="SUip°anv 

SEND  TO  AST  OF  TBBSB  AaxKCIKS  FOR  WO-FAQg  AOBSCY  MAIWAL,  FREE. 


lAsbbunon  Phue^BoalOD.  MaH.;  803  Twelfth^lreet,  Wartjington.  D.  C. 

^hicagtC  111. 


t>  Chonh  Street,  Toronlc,  Can. 


>\ii,  Minn. ; 
■1^  South  Spring:  fltreet.  Loi  Angele*,  CaL 


THE  NEW  AMERICAN  TEACHEES'  AGENCY 


o.  s;  Ruaai-Bs  <■  oo.. 

(Palace  Hotel  B'ld'tiJ  Bfwm  C,  SSI  Tine  Btreet, 

CITIOINIfATI.   OHIO. 


THE  BRIDGE  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  ^£S5SS»it^ 

One  Fee  Retisters  In  Both  Officet.    Send  /or  Agency  Muiual. 

IndBtMOftMi:  I  lOTrementSt.,  BOSTON.   21  I  Wabash  Ave.,  OHIOACO. 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

_   Provld«a   School*   of   all    Qratles   with    Competent   Teacher*.      Aaalet* 
Teacher*  with  Good  Reoorda  in  Obtaining  Poaltiona. 

BiM  ikrtiimctri  nmd  liacktri  it  invilid. 

BiKLAN  P.  FRENCH,  Xuiaser,  94  SUte  St.,  A11MUI7,  N.  T. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Established  1887.    Teachers  located  in  '94,  376.    Vacancies  direct  from  employets. 
Teachers  personally  recomiii ended.    New  circulars  give  lull  information.    Address 


THE   COLORADO    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

anti  tcachcn  of  eiperieoce  and  aoraal  scbool  maduales.    Tboie  desihoui  of  teaching  In  the  West  should 
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Guiding  Principles. 

SHE  thoughtful  teacher  does  not  ask 
day  by  day,  Have  they  (the  pupils) 
got  their  lessons  i  lor  this  ignores 
the  main  object,  which  is  ability  to 
think,  to  judge,  to  reason.  The 
above  question  is  indeed  the  main 
one  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher  who 
has  not  come  to  some  philosophic  conclusions  concern- 
ing the  child.  To  educate  the  child  is  to  prepare  it  to 
/ive  in  a  large  free  way,  happy  and  helpful  to  others, 
after  the  design  of  the  Creator.  So  that  the  question 
the  teacher  wilt  ask  day  after  day  will  be.  Are  these 
children  fitting  for  life?  And  this  not  in  the  narrow 
sense,  so  often  put  upon  the  phrase  meaning  fitting  to 
work  on  a  farm,  in  a  shop  or  store,  and  thus  get  a  living, 
but  fitting  them  so  that  the  life  in  them  shall  have  a 
stronger  and  fuller  expression. 

Supposing  the  teacher  to  have  come  to  this  coacln- 
sion,  be  will  daily  ask  how  he  can  minister  to  the  life  of 
his  pupils,  and  the  reply  will  be  (0)  by  increasing  their 
knowledge,  {i)  developing  and  training  theirpowers,  (f) 
rendering  them  more  skilful  in  the  use  of  these  powers. 
To  attain  these  three  things  for  every  pupil,  to  effect 
something  permanent  and  radical,  is  the  object  of  bis 
work  in  the  school-room. 

These  six  words  should  be  fully  defined  in  the  teach- 
er's mind,  for  they  relate  to  the  efforts  he  will  make  to 
attain  the  three  objects  mentioned  above; /^afAi'fff, /«- 
struftien,  training,  learning,  study,  and  method.  To  attain 
the  three  objects  which  make  up  education,  a  method  or 
methods  must  be  employed  ;  the  employment  of  these 
methods  must  be  under  guiding  principles. 

The  guiding  principles  of  teaching  are  only  found  by 
studying  the  way  in  which  the  activities  of  the  human 
being  are  unfolded;  in  other  words,  these  principles  are 
not  of  man's  make. 

Estimate  Rightly  Conditloa  and  Capacity. 
I.  The  pro£€is  and  material  of  education  must  be 
adapted  to  the  capability  of  the  child.  The  pupil  of 
seven  years  does  not  learn  as  the  pupil  of  fourteen. 
The  young  child  learns  through  its  senses;  the  older 
through  its  judgment.  The  mental  powers  of  both  are 
the  same,  but  the  young  child  actively  observes  and 
aims  to  acquire  words  to  express  himself  in  words  ;  the 
older  one  is  expressing  himself  in  judgments  ;  later  on 
the  reasoning  powers  become  active — the  combining  of 
judgments.  The  thoughtful  teacher  will  therefore  de- 
vise exercises  that  will  be  appropriate  for  his  pupils; 
he  will  not  simply  divide  them  into  primary  and  ad- 


vanced ;  he  will  offer  work  that  fits  the  perceptive  stage 
the  judgment  stage,  and  the  reasoning  stage.  This  is 
what  is  meant  by  adapting  method  and  matter  to  the 
capacity  of  the  child. 

Proceed  by  Natural  Steps. 

2.  The  natural  order  of  exercising  the  mental  powers 
must  be  followed.  There  are  seven  "  maxims  "  that  are 
considered  by  teachers  to  condense  important  conclu- 
sions respecting  the  natural  order  of  proceeding  in 
teaching  children  under  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen; 
(t)  Observation  before  reasoning.  (>)  The  concrete  be- 
fore the  abstract,  (j)  Facts  before  definition.  {4)  Pro- 
cesses before  rules.  (5)  From  the  particular  to  tbe 
general.  (6)  From  the  simple  to  the  complex.  (7)  From 
the  known  to  the  unknown. 

Select  Subject  Hatter  from  Nature. 

3.  The  pupil's  business  as  a  pupil  is  to  investigate  his  en- 
vironment and  express  himself  eoncerning  it.  His  environ- 
ment consists  of  the  earth  (plants  and  animals),  human- 
ity, things  (physics  and  chemics),  himself,  ethics.  Tbe 
last  grows  out  of  the  relation  he  bears  to  others,  and  as 
all  happiness  turns  on  it,  it  is  made  a  subject  by  itself. 
Expression  may  be  in  language,  in  numbers,  and  by 
making  or  representing  in  forms. 

This  makes  it  plain  that  the  little  child  should  do 
something  more  than  simply  learn  to  read  when  it 
comes  to  school.  His  whole  being  should  be  occupied; 
something  about  plants,  animals,  the  sky  ;  something 
about  people  and  their  doings,  something  about  objects, 
something  about  himself,  and  his  duty  to  others  broad- 
ened. Language  will  be  needed  as  his  knowledge  is 
extended,  and  this  should  be  taught  to  him — for  the 
reason  that  be  needs  it  to  express  himself. 

The  young  child  needs  the  same  as  the  older  one, 
the  older  the  same  as  the  younger;  each  needs  to  know 
more  of  his  environment ;  but  the  mode  in  which  each 
will  consider  it  will  vary  according  to  the  mental  de- 
velopment attained.    (See  principle  i.) 

Know  Well  the  Mental  Process. 

4.  The  effort  must  be  to  rightly  comprehend  the  menial 
movement  at  each  stage.  There  is  a  need  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  psychological  condition.  The  young  child  is  em- 
ployed in  observation  in  order  to  gain  facts.  The  older 
pupil  is  forming  general  judgments.  One  observes  that 
this  iron  is  bard,  the  other  has  concluded  that  all  iron 
is  hard.  The  first  instruction  must  exercise  the  observ- 
ing powers,  the  memory,  imagination,  and  judgment; 
induction  leads  the  way  for  deduction  in  later  stages. 
The  first  steps  are  employed  in  finding  tbe  obvious 
qualities  and  relations;  the  later  steps  are  taken  to  find 
the  deeper  or  scientific  relations.  A  child  might  class 
a  piece  of  iron  with  other  objects  because  it  is  heavy ; 
a  few  years  later  it  classifies  it  with  aluminum,  which  is 
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almost  as  light  as  wood,  because  both  possess  the  qual- 
ities of  a  metal. 

The  primary  pupil  is  separated  psychologically  from 
the  advanced  pupil;  the  defect  has  been  to  suppose 
he  was  only  separated  by  want  of  knowledge.  The  in- 
struction given  to  the  primary  pupil  must  be  based  on 
his  psychological  development;  it  may  be  he  should  not 
be  taught  reading,  that  he  needs  to  examine  objects,  to 
employ  his  observing  powers.  To  learn  that  "The 
world  is  round  and  like  a  ball,  seems  swinging  in  the 
air,"  is  in  the  highest  degree  wrong. 

This  principle  announces  that  a  course  of  study  must 
be  planned  on  the  psychological  development  of  the 
child.  First,  observation  and  induction  ;  second,  ob- 
serve, analyze,  and  generalize  ;  third,  a  closer,  deeper, 
and  more  critical  inspection,  and  then  deduction. 

Found  all  in  the  Senses. 

5.  The  elements  of  all  knowledge  must  be  taught  objec- 
tively. This  means  the  presenting  of  the  object  and  not 
the  word;  the  word  is  the  sign  of  the  object  and  is  for 
the  purpose  of  recalling  the  concept  or  the  associated 
with  it.  The  greatest  error  is  the  non-observance  of 
this  principle  ;  it  is  the  belief  of  most  of  the  teachers 
to-day  (especially  in  Sunday-schools)  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  understand  what  is  learned.  To  make  a 
child  learn  that  "  iron  is  heavy,"  without  knowing  what 
"iron"  is,  or  what  "heavy"  is,  is  a  wrong  done  him  that  he 
cannot  resist  except  in  inattention — nature's  resistance; 
in  later  years  he  stays  away  from  school. 

Elementary  psychology  teaches  that  a  concept  is 
formed  out  of  a  sense  percept ;  that  general  con- 
cepts are  formed  from  combining  individual  con- 
cepts ;  so  that  there  is  no  real  knowledge  except 
that  founded  on  a  study  of  the  real  thing.  To  give  a 
child  a  word  without  a  meaning,  to  have  him  spell 
words  to  which  no  meaning  is  attached  can  have  no 
defense.  The  words  in  the  book  suitable  for  the  child 
must  be  representatives  of  known  things. 

Arouse  Self-Actlyity. 

6.  The  main  office  of  the  teacher  is  to  occasion  self -ac- 
tivity. Not  only  must  the  memory  be  active,  the  whole 
mental  being  must  be  aroused.  The  art  of  the  teacher 
lies  in  his  ability  to  arouse  this  activity  ;  to  sustain  and 
direct  it,  the  principles  enunciated  must  be  studied, 
understood,  and  applied.  There  are  those  who  can 
arouse  interest  for  a  short  time,  but  cannot  sustain  it ; 
they  set  inappropriate  tasks  before  their  pupils,  viola- 
ting sound  principles.  Let  it  be  remembered  that 
human  beings  put  forth  activity  to  obtain  results  ;  if 
they  get  only  a  set  of  words  without  meaning  they  will 
cease  to  be  active. 

Aid  for  the  Domination  of  the  Spirit. 

7.  In  the  search  after  knowledge  the  feelings  of  the 
pupil  must  be  enlisted.  The  pupil  must  be  inspired 
by  the  interest  and  sympathy  of  the  teacher.  He 
must  put  his  heart,  his  whole  being  into  his  work. 
Some  rely  upon  emulation,  they  give  praise  and  prizes. 
But  the  best  teachers  cause  the  formation  of  ideals  of 
excellence  ;  it  is  the  possession  of  these  that  inspires 
effort.  The  search  after  truth  causes  the  self-forma- 
tion of  these  ideas,  but  the  interest,  the  sympathy,  the 
encouragement  of  the  living  teacher,  is  the  occasion's 
cause. 

.This  summary  of  principles  should  cause  the  teacher 
to  consider  whether  he  is  daily  under  their  guidance. 


It  is  quite  another  thing  to  feel  that  he  has  kept  his 
pupils  still,  and  made  them  learn  their  lessons;  persons 
wholly  unworthy  the  name  of  teacher  can  do  this.  A 
mechanical  following  of  even  these  principals  will  fail 
to  reach  the  high  results  the  true  teacher  aims  at,  just 
as  a  following  of  principles  will  fail  to  make  an  artistic 
picture.  Teaching  is  an  art.  The  person  who  claims 
to  teach  simply  because  he  knows  more  than  the  pupil 
is  unworthy  the  name. 


Educational  Problems  of  the  Present. 

The  Functions  of  State  Teachers'  Associations  as 

TO  Their  Solution. 

(Abstract  of  an  address  by  R.  B.  Dudgeon,  of  Madison,  before  the  recent 
Wisconsin  State  Teachers*  Association  meeting.)     • 

One  of  the  functions  of  state  teachers' associations 
is  to  determine  state  educational  policy.  In  this  may 
be  involved  all  questions  pertaining  to  school  supervi- 
sion ;  the  certification,  qualification,  and  appointment 
of  teachers  ;  the  classification  of  schools  ;  tenure  of 
office;  and,  in  fact,  all  questions  which  maybe  made  the 
subject  of  formal  resolution  or  legislative  enactment. 

A  second  function  is  the  formulation  of  educational 
doctrine.  Under  this  head  we  would  classify  all  ques- 
tions which  seek  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  true 
ends  of  school  work.  The  proper  sequence  and  cor- 
relation of  studieb,  the  arrangement  of  school  courses, 
the  disciplinary  value  of  school  branches,  are  a  few  of 
the  questions  which  may  be  classified  under  this  head. 

A  third  function  will  be  found  in  the  development  of 
a  broader  system  of  school  methodics.  Among  the 
many  questions  which  may  fall  under  this  head  are  :  In- 
dividual vs.  class  training ;  the  departmental  plan  of 
teaching  ;  laboratory  methods  ;  public  libraries  and  the 
schools  ;  literature  in  the  lower  grades  ;  algebra  and 
geometry  in  the  grammar  grades  ;  elementary  science 
as  related  to  language  and  reading. 

As  a  fourth  function  we  would  name  the  encourage- 
ment in  some  organized  way  of  patient  research  and 
practical  experimentation  along  the  lines  of  educational 
doctrines  and  school  methods,  and  a  thorough  investi- 
gation into  the  laws  and  principles  of  child  develop- 
ment. 

We  have  reached  that  point  in  our  educational  work 
where  there  is  an  imperative  need  of  facts.  We  have 
speculated  and  theorized ;  we  have  drawn  conclusions 
and  modified  our  methods  repeatedly,  only  to  find  our- 
selves still  "  at  sea."  In  our  earlier  years  we  were  led 
to  think  that  arithmetic  above  all  other  studies  pos- 
sessed great  disciplinary  value.  A  little  later  the  pre- 
cedence was  given  to  the  ancient  languages  ;  later  still 
to  scientific  studies ;  and  finally  we  are  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  broad  assumption  in  the  valuable  report 
of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  that  the  materials  of  instruc- 
tion are  a  matter  of  indifference,  and  that  it  does  not 
matter  what  subject  the  child  studies  so  that  he  studies 
something  thoroughly,  in  an  observational  method. 

Is  it  not  very  possible,  this  assumption  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  that  education  is  not  merely  a 
training  of  mental  powers,  but  a  process  of  nutrition  ; 
that  mind  grows  on  what  it  feeds  on,  and  that  the  men- 
tal organism,  like  the  physical,  must  have  suitable  and 
appropriate  nourishment  ?  The  theories  along  this  line 
have  been  very  abundant,  but  what  about  the  facts  ? 
What  are  the  data  upon  which  these  theories  were 
grounded. 

Some  of  us  remember  well  the  days  of  formalism, 
when  the  work  of  the  schools  under  machine-like  meth- 
ods consisted  in  paragraph  recitations,  rote-learning, 
and  dry  memorizing  of  useless  stuff.  The  reaction  set 
in,  and  with  the  so-called  new  education  we  had  the 
other  extreme,  where  pupils  were  not  required  to  learn 
anything,  but  must  find  out  everything  for  themselves 
and  be  told  nothing.  It  was  even  doubted  whether 
memory  itself  was  of  any  special  value.      Some  of  us, 
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who  are  absent-minded,  and  whose  memories  are  little 
more  than  leaky  vessels,  made  ourselves  believe  that  a 
poor  memory  was  proof,  aprtQriy  of  a  high  degree  of 
intellectuality.  We  have  reason  to  believe  now  that  a 
good  memory  and  strong  perceptive  powers  are  not  in- 
compatible. In  fact,  strong  retentive  powers  seem  very 
essential  to  broad  eflfectiveness,  absolute  thoroughness, 
and  the  highest  culture.  It  would  thus  seem  that  in 
our  educational  work  we  have  mistaken  mere  notions 
for  facts,  whims  for  data,  and  instead  of  educational 
doctrines,  we  have  in  many  cases  been  following  educa- 
tional dogmas. 

The  wise  physician  makes  a  careful  diagnosis  of 
the  disease  before  he  ventures  to  prescribe.  Before  the 
teacher  attempts  to  develop  the  mental  and  bodily 
powers  of  the  child  he  should  know  something  of  the 
needs,  conditions,  and  laws  of  child  life.  The  demand  . 
of  the  hour  is  for  patient,  painstaking,  unbiased  obser- 
vations and  a  systematic  gathering  of  data  in  regard  to 
the  physiology  and  psychology  of  the  child.  A  realiza- 
tion of  these  demands  has  led  to  the  opening  of  a  com- 
paratively new  field  for  investigation  and  study. ,  The 
new  science  of  child  study  involves  the  observation  and 
measurement  of  children  as  to  their  constitution,  func- 
tions, and  activities,  and  includes  the  study  of  both 
mind  and  body. 

Scientific  child  study  has  brought  to  light  many  facts 
that  will  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  shaping  of 
future  educational  work.  Dr.  Holmes,  of  Chicago,  for 
instance,  has  found  that  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  of 
school  children  have  defective  hearing,  while  a  larger 
per  cent,  have  defects  of  vision.  These  defects  neces- 
sarily handicap  the  unfortunate  pupils  and  hinder  the 
natural  mental  growth.  Or  take  the  results  of  the  tests 
made  by  Dr.  Porter  on  over  33,000  school  children 
which  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  physical 
basis  for  precocity  and  dullness  ;  that  precocious  chil- 
dren are  stronger  physically  and  dull  children  weaker 
than  the  average  or  typical  child  of  the  same  age. 
These  are  a  few  only  of  the  many  conclusions  that  have 
been  reached  through  child  study,  although  this  line  of 
work  has  but  recently  been  entered  upon,  it  has  already 
reached  most  fruitful  and  promising  results.  The 
facts  which  have  been  gathered  are  only  promises  of 
whattawait  the  patient  researches  of  intelligent  stu- 
dents. 

There  is  yet  another  function  of  the  state  teachers' 
association  and  it  is  one  which  transcends  in  import- 
ance all  others.  It  consists  in  the  influences  which 
come  through  personal  contact  of  mind  with  mind  and 
results  in  enlarged  views,  clearer  conceptions,  and 
higher  motives  which  escape  the  subtlety  of  words,  yet 
are  most  potent  in  molding  human  character.  We 
need  our  enactments,  our  body  of  educational  doctrine, 
our  well-defined  lines  of  policy,  but  above  all  these  we 
must  possess  that  power  and  inspiration  of  heart  and 
mind  that  shall  transmit  knowledge  into  wisdom, 
«thics  into  goodness  of  life,  and  noble  thoughts  and 
purposes  into  a  will  power  used  in  just  and  pure  and 
noble  living. 


Expression. 


No  Permanent  Effects. 

A  superintendent  of  schools  in  a  city  had  given  con- 
siderable attention  to  psychology  and  had  achieved  a 
good  reputation  as  a  thinker  on  subjects  demanding  in- 
tellectual power.  It  was  noted  at  the  time  that  the 
reputation  of  the  schools  did  not  so  perceptibly  increase 
as  the  reputation  of  the  superintendent.  He  remained 
in  that  post  several  years  and  when  he  retired  it  was  the 
general  opinion  that  the  schools  had  suffered  a  great 
loss.  A  visitor  to  those  schools,  after  some  years,  re- 
membering the  literary  reputation  of  the  former  super- 
intendent, looked  among  them  for  certain  characteristics 
he  supposed  would  undoubtedly  exist,  but  they  were  not 
there.  If  his  name  was  mentioned  to  a  teacher,  the 
remark  would  be,  "  Oh  yes,  great  man  ; "  there  was  no 
assertion  that  he  did  much  for  the  schools. 


(From  an  address  delivered  by  Will  Scott,  at  Ebensburg:,  Pa.,  before  the 
teachers'  institute  of  Cambria  county.) 

There  is  a  tendency  in  the  human  soul  to  give  its  con- 
cepts shape  and  form  and  leave  upon  the  face  of  matter, 
in  paint,  in  marble,  or  in  speech,  some  record  of  the  Ego. 
This  tendency  is  called  expression.  When  trained,  we 
call  it  art.  It  is  a  natural  function  of  the  soul,  and  if 
you  would  teach  the  child  to  "  live  completely,"  his  ex- 
pression must  be  trained  and  guided. 

If  we  would  know  that  the  child  has  clear  concepts  of 
things,  he  must  record  them  in  clay,  in  sand,  on  paper, 
or  in  speech,  which  is  the  highest  form  of  expression. 

In  importance,  language  outranks  all  other  arts.  It  is 
the  door  to  all  knowledge — the  key  that  unlocks  every 
science — the  vehicle  and  instrument  of  all  human 
thought ;  and  more — the  guardian  and  treasurer  of  all 
past  achievements. 

But  how  are  we  teaching  this  highest  form  of  expres- 
sion ?  Since  the  days  of  Goold  Brown  and  Lindley  Mur- 
ray the  method  has  been  one  of  rule  and  rote.  With  an 
enthusiasm  more  pedantic  than  pedagogic,  we  have  de- 
voted ourselves  to  technical  grammar,  as  if  parsing  and 
analysis  were  the  chief  end  of  man.  And  what  is  the  re- 
sult ?  Simply  this  that  we  as  a  people  do  not  and  can- 
not speak  our  mother  tongue  correctly.  And  what  is 
the  reason  ?  Only  this  :  the  method  is  wrong  and  out  of 
harmony  with  the  laws  of  mental  growth.  The  teaching 
of  language  has  rested  on  the  supposition  that  grammar 
teaches  correct  expression,  and  the  supposition  is  not 
true. 

Suppose  the  architects  had  put  their  students  to  tear- 
ing down  old  buildings  and  assorting  the  materials,  and 
if  the  students  had  never  known  but  that  the  systematic 
destruction  of  buildings  was  the  legitimate  aim  of  their 
vocation,  then  architecture  and  language  would  have 
been  treated  alike,  and  the  sublime  structures  of  the 
world  would  never  have  been  fashioned. 

If  rules  are  conducive  to  good  expression,  the  gram- 
marians ought  to  express  themsel vesclearlyand  precisely 
in  the  most  pure  and  facile  language,  but  instead  there 
are  two  facts  worthy  of  note.  One  is  that  no  master  of 
English  has  ever  been  a  professional  grammarian  ;  the 
other,  that  no  professional  grammarian  has  ever  been  a 
master  of  English. 

As  a  reaction  from  the  grammar  delusion,  we  are  now 
suflFering  from  that  abominable  plague  known  as"cut-feed 
language  lessons,*'  consisting  of  the  filling  up  of  blanks. 
How  long  will  it  be  until  this  baneful  fad  is  banished 
and  children  are  taught  to  use  good  language  as  the 
natural  means  of  expressing  their  thoughts  ? 

We  learn  to  do  by  doing,  to  speak  by  speaking,  to 
write  by  writing,  and  not  by  rules  or  filling  out  blank 
forms. 


"  Within." 

To  fail  in  finding  gifts,  and  still  to  give. 
To  count  all  trouble  ease,  all  loss  as  gain. 

To  learn  in  dving  as  a  self  to  live — 
This  dost  thou  do,  and  seek  thy  jov  in  pain  ? 

Rejoice  that  not  unworthy  thou  art  found 
For  Love  to  touch  thee  with  his  hand  divine  ; 

Put  off  thy  shoes^  thou  art  on  holy  ijjound ; 

'-    Thou  suridest  on  tbe  threshold  of  his  shrine. 

But  canst  thou  wait  in  patience,  make  no  si^n. 
And  where  in  power  thou  failst— oh,  not  in  will- 
See  sore  need  served  by  other  hands  than  thine, 
And  other  hands  the  dear  desires  fulfil, 
Hear  others  gain  the  thanks  that  thou  wouldst  win. 
Yet  be  all  joy  ?    Then  hast  thou  entered  in. 

[A  subscriber  who  read  "The  Spiritual  Side  "  in  a  re- 
cent Journal  sends  the  above  poem  from  Harper  s  Ma- 
gazine. It  has  a  special  interest  because  the  author  is 
Miss  Anna  C.  Brackett,  a  teacher  of  eminence  in  this 
city.— Ed.] 
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Geography : 

Outline  Course  of  Study  For  Eight  Grades. 

(Prepared  by  Miss  Zonia  Baber,  of  the  Cook  County  Normal  School,  and 
read  before  the  Northern  Illinois  Teachers*  Association.) 

FIRST  GRADE. 

September,— YoxmdXxovL  of  soil ;  loam,  sand,  day,  gravel.  Visit 
lake,  brook,  woods,  swamp.  Observe  soil  making.  Distance. 
Direction.    Daily  observation  of  weather.    Sun. 

October, — Distribution  of  seeds  by  wind,  rain,  running  water, 
animals,  and  man.  Daily  observation  of  weather.  Sun.  Obser- 
vation of  shadow. 

November. — Formation  of  soil  from  limestone,  sandstone, 
granite,  shale.  Daily  observation  of  weather.  Effect  of  change 
of  seasons. 

December. —  'E^^iX  of  frost  on  soil,  rocks,  plants,  and  animals. 
Condensation.  Evaporation.  Frost.  Weather  observations. 
Moon  changes. 

Januaiy.—'ElRtci  of  wind  on  surfaces  ;  soil  wearing,  building. 
Snow  drifts.    Change  of  day  lengths.    Moon  phases. 

February. — Solution  of  salt,  sugar,  alumn,  etc.  Effect  of  heat 
on  solution.  Hard  and  soft  water.  Crystallization.  Weather 
observations. 

March. — Migration  of  birds.  Awakening  of  life;  cause. 
Clouds,  rain.    Weather  observation.    Shadows. 

April. — Relation  of  animals  to  soil ;  earthworm,  crayfish,  ants. 
Observation  in  school-yard.  Weather  observation.  Moon  and 
stars. 

May. — Relation  of  growth  of  seeds  to  soil  and  moisture. 
Plant  in  sand,  gravel,  clay,  loam,  rocks.    Weather  observation. 

Ju$u. — Evaporation.  Condensation.  Temperature  change. 
Field  work.    Swamp  growth ;  hill  growth.    Sun's  shadows. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

September. — Field  work.  Lake  shore.  Formation  of  beach. 
Wearing  of  beach.  Sand  making.  Wind — action  on  shore. 
Examine  pebbles  found  at  lake— as  to  material.  Observation  of 
moon  and  stars.    Daily  weather  observation. 

October, — Field  work.  Stony  Island.  Limestone.  Formation 
of  fossils.  Granite  boulders ;  weathering ;  residual  soil.  Rela- 
tion of  distribution  of  seeds  to  animals,  wind,  water,  etc.,  in  this 
district.    Daily  weather  observation. 

November. — Solution.  Crystallization.  Effect  of  heat  on  so- 
lution.   Limestone.    Sandstone.    Granite.    Shale. 

December,— YM^tm^  of  frost  on  soils,  plants,  animals.  Condens- 
ation, eva|>oration.  Frost.  Snow.  Observation  of  changes  of 
position  of  sun  since  September.    Daily  weather  observations. 

January. — Effect  of  thawmg  on  soil.  Effect  of  heat  on  water; 
convection. 

/sf^i^r^^.— Radiation  and  reflection  of  heat.  Effect  of  heat 
on  air.    Change  of  place  of  sunset. 

March. — Properties  of  soil ;  mechanical  and  chemical  changes. 
Migration  of  birds.    Length  of  day  and  night. 

jj/r//.— Relation  of  soil,  water,  heat,  light  to  germination  and 
plant  growth.    Moon's  phases. 

May. — Field  work.  Relation  of  animal  life  to  soil— ant,  cray- 
fish, earthworm.    Relation  of  plant  life  to  animal  life. 

Juftf. — Field  work.  River  action  on  surface.  Erosion.  Build- 
ing. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

September.— Y'v^di  work.  Constituents  of  soil— loam;  clay; 
sand;  gravel.  Soil  making  at  lake  shore;  in  swamps.  Moon's 
phases.  Daily  observation  of  weather.  Sunrise,  sunset,  length 
of  day. 

October. — Field  work.  Effect  of  river  on  surface.  Valley, 
hill,  and  plain  making ;  canyons— falls.  Observation  of  moon  and 
stars.    Daily  weather  observation. 

November.— Kivtr  action  on  surface.  Wearing  and  building 
— flood  plains  and  deltas.  Effects  of  change  on  season.  Obser- 
vation of  weather. 

December. — Wind  action  on  surface.  Formation  of  sand 
dunes.  Snow  drifts.  Effect  of  wind  on  vegetation.  Daily 
weather  observations.    Observation  of  shadow  at  noon. 

January,— -St^  action.  Wearing  and  building  coasts  ;  harbors ; 
bays  and  gulfs. 

February. — Formation  of  islands  and  peninsula  by  volcanos  ; 
coral ;  subsidence  ;  erosion.    Weather  observations. 

March, — Evaporation  and  condensation,  rainfall ;  relation  to 
physical  features.  Length  of  day  and  night.  Sunrise  and  sun- 
set.   Length  of  shadow  at  noon. 

April. — Conditions  for  deserts ;  appearance  of  surface ;  vege- 
tation ;  animals.  (Study  sand  dunes  at  lake  shore.)  Use  of 
deserts.    Weather  observations. 

May. — Field  Work.  Glaciers;  formation  of  moraines;  ap- 
pearance of  glacial  region;  striae.  Glacial  stories.  Weather  ob- 
servations. 

June. — Field  study.  Study  of  river  basin.  Distribution  of 
soil.    Vegetation. 


FOURTH  GRADE. 

September.— FiM  study.  Formation  of  river  basin.  Study  of 
slope.  Destructive  and  constructive  river  action.  Place  of  sun- 
rise and  sunset.    Angle  of  sun's  noon  rays. 

October.— Field  study.  Distribution  of  soil  in  river  basin. 
Relation  of  plant  life  to  soil  distribution.  Distribution  of  seeds. 
Weather  observations. 

A^iw/^w^^.— Underground  water ;  its  use ;  work ;  formation  of 
caves ;  springs ;  attesian  wells.  Effect  on  surface  contour. 
Daily  weather  record.    Compare  with  previous  months. 

December.— RivcT  basins.  Irrigation— needs  of ;  method ;  his- 
tory. Observation  of  place  of  sunrise  and  sunset.  Angle  of 
rays  at  noon. 

/anuary.—EQtcts  of  temperature  on  animals  and  plants— cov- 
ering ;  foliage.  Comparison  of  tropical  and  frigid  hfe.  Compari- 
son of  prairie  and  forest  life. 

February. — Study  of  wind  ;  effect  on  surface ;  sand  dunes ; 
effect  on  vegetation.    Angle  of  sun's  noon  rays. 

March.— Study  of  mountain  forms  ;  ranges ;  chains ;  peaks. 
Relation  of  mountain  shapes  to  their  material.  Length  of  day 
and  night.    Noon  shadows. 

Aprt'l.—G\B.citTS.  What  they  do  and  have  done.  Appearance 
of  country  glaciated. 

Jftf^.— Relation  of  man  to  structure  of  environment ;  occupa- 
tion ;  home ;  clothing. 

Jnne, — Man's  relation  to  his  neighbors.  Growth  of  govern- 
ment.   Sun's  apparent  movement. 

FIFTH  GRADE. 

S^tember.—Titld  study.  Action  of  rain,  rivers,  oceans,  wind, 
glaaers,  frost,  heat,  on  shaping  surface. 

October. — North  America ;  whole ;  land  masses ;  primary  and 
secondary  high-lands ;  general  idea  of  drainage.  Weather  ob- 
servations.   Relation  ofmoisture  to  barometic  pressure. 

November.—Struclurt  of  Mississippi  and  St.  Lawrence  river 
basins ;  distribution  of  soil  and  life  in  river  basins.  Adaption  to 
man's  needs. 

December.— Fonnaiion  of  Arctic  and  Hudson  bay  systems ; 
appearance  of  surface ;  geological  action  of  the  rivers ;  distribu- 
tion of  life  and  use  of  rivers. 

/aifi^arf.—Stnicture  of  Atlantic  and  Gulf  systems  of  rivers; 
geological  formation  of  tide  water  region;  compare  with  Pied- 
mont region ;  distribution  of  life.    Uses. 

February.— Structure  of  the  river  basins  of  the  short  slope  of 
North  America.  Yukon.  Frazier.  Columbia,  Sacramento,  San 
Joaquin,  Colorado.    Structure  of  internal  drainage.    Life. 

March.— FoMcsii  divisions  of  North  America.  Physical  fea- 
tures of ;  drainage ;  vegetation ;  climate ;  animal  life ;  occupation ; 
cities.    Study  U.  S.  meteorological  maps. 

/^/►r//. —Structure  of  South  America;  slopes;  land  mass; 
drainage;  high-lands. 

Jfiiy.- Formation  of  the  Amazon,  Orinoco,  La  Platte  river 
basins ;  surface ;  climate;  life.    Effect  of  river  on  basin. 

/««/.— Structure  of  San  Francisco,  Guiana.  Patagonia,  Magda- 
lena  river  systems. 

SIXTH  GRADE. 

September,— Field  study.  Dynamic  geology.  Political  divi- 
sions of  South  America.  Physical  features ;  drainage ;  vegeta- 
tion ;  climate ;  animal  life ;  occupation ;  cities. 

October.— Structure  of  Eurasia ;  long  and  short  slopes  ;  high- 
land masses ;  compare  with  North  and  South  America.  ^ 

November,— Lonfr  slope  of  Eurasia.  Particular  study  of  Si- 
beria. European  Plain.  Scandinavia.  Physical  features— high- 
lands, drainage,  soO,  products.    Present  geological  changes. 

December. — Long  slope  of  Eurasia.  Structure  of  grejat  de- 
pressions —Black,  Caspian,  and  Aral  sea  basins.  Physical  fea- 
tures; drainage,  soil,  products.  Present  geological  changes  of 
surface. 

/fl««^/ir>'.— Structure  of  short  slope  of  Eurasia.  Particular 
study  of  iCamtchatka,  Corea,  China,  Indo- China. 

February.—Short  slope  of  Eurasia.  Particular  study  of  India, 
Arabia,  physical  features,  drainage,  vegetation,  climate,  animal 
life,  occupation,  cities.    (Hist.) 

March,— Farticulsir  study  of  surface  of  Iran  ;  Asia- Minor, 
Greece.    (Hist) 

Aprtl.^Shoct  slope  of  Eurasia.  Particular  study  of  surface  of 
Spam,  Italy,  England.  Comparison  and  classification  of  penin- 
sulas of  short  slope  as  to  formation.    (Hist.) 

May,— Structure  of  Africa.  Physical  features  of  Niger  basin  ; 
Sahara  and  Barbary  slope. 

June, — Structure  of  Congo,  Orange,  Zambezi,  Limpopo  basins. 
Physical  study  of  Australia. 

SEVENTH  GRADE. 

.September, — Field  Work.  Surface  action  of  air,  water,  and 
life.  World  as  a  whole.  Relation  of  continent ;  oceans.  Ob- 
serve sunrise.    Sunset.    Angle  of  noon  shadow.    Record. 

October- November, — North  America,  South  America,  and  Eura- 
sia considered  as  one  continent.  Comparison  of  surface ;  long  and 
short  slopes ;    river  basins,  products,  people.      Observation  of 
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angle  of  sun's  noon  rays. '  Compare  with  September.  Record 
monthly. 

December. — North  America,  South  America,  Eurasia,  and 
Africa  considered  together.  Comparison  of  mountains ;  plams ; 
drainage;  products;  people. 

January, — Australia.  Compare  with  other  continents.  Com- 
pare time,  places  of  sunrise,  sunset.    Noon  angle. 

February-March, — Continental  and  oceanic  islands.  Forma- 
tion.   Surface.    Products.    Use. 

ApriL — Mountain  making.  Classification  of  similar  ranges; 
altitude ;  formation ;  appearance.  Valley  making.  Classify  sim- 
ilar valleys  of  world.    Plains.    Plateaus. 

May, — Continental  or  inland  drainage  of  world ;  location  ; 
altitude  ;  surface ;  effect. 

June, — Mathematical  geography.  Rotation.  Proofs  based  on 
monthly  record.    Seasons ;  cause. 

EIGHTH  GRADE. 

September, — Mathemetical  geography.  Rotation.  Revolu- 
tion.   Effect  at  different  places  of  earth. 

October,— V^vciA  and  ocean  currents  of  globe. 

November, — Distribution  of  vegetation  and  animals  of  earth. 

Z>^r<f«<5^.— Distribution  of  man.    Black.    Yellow.     White. 

/tf^j^/!/^.— Distribution  of  Republics  of  North  and  South 
America. 

-F/^i//irv.--Distribution  of  Republics  of  Eurasia  and  Africa. 
March, — Distribution  of  Monarchies. 
-4/r/7.— Distrbution  of  Monarchies.    Tribal  forms, 
it/oy.— Distribution  of  cities  of  the  world. 
y««^.— Distribution  of  cities  of  the  world. 

NOTES. 

The  principle  that  all  acts  of  the  imagination  are  dependent  upon  clear- 
ness of  sense  percepts,  must  g^ovem  the  making  of  a  course  of  study. 
Hence  all  primary  lessons  in  geography  must  be  field  and  laboratory  work. 
Geography  may  be  defined  as  the  description  of  the  landscape  of  the  earth. 
The  picturing  and  interpreting  of  these  landscapes  is  the  work  of  the  geo- 
graphical student.  What  then  composes  a  landscape  ?  We  may  analyse 
it  into  its  elements  of  color,  form,  and  organic  structure.  How  can  a  child 
best  get  an  idea  of  these  elements  ?  By  an  interested  observation  of  his  sur- 
roundings. He  has,  in  the  temperate  zone,  during  the  year,  a  panorama  of 
the  earth's  art  galleries  of  beauty  in  coloring.  In  the  rich  yellows,  reds, 
and  browns  of  autumn,  the  grays  and  whites  of  winter,  the  pale,  fresh 
greens  of  spring,  the  dark  greens  and  yellows  of  summer;  he  passes  from 
the  torrid  to  the  frigid  regions.  How  can  we  interest  him  in  this  glorious 
cydorama  ?  By  landscape  painting.  When  speaking  on  child  study  in  the 
kindergarten,  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  said  that  if  a  child  were  given  a  needle 
a  foot  long,  his  sewing  would  be  in  harmony  with  his  physical  development. 
So  I  believe  a  child  can  paint  a  grassy  lawn  with  far  more  ease  than  he  can 
a  peach  or  tomato  on  account  of  the  limitations  of  these  small  objects. 

By  repeated  attempts  at  landscape  painting  he  begins  to  see  and  enjoy 
the  beauty  of  his  surroundings,  and  is  making  a  color  t>asis  for  his  future 
picturing. 

What  forms  of  land  and  water  does  the  world's  picture  contain  which 
the  child  must  see  ?  Mountains,  hills,  valleys,  plains,  plateaus,*  rivers,  lakes, 
and  seas.  Does  his  environment,  in  this  region,  contain  the  elements  of 
this  scene?  We  may  answer**  all  save  mountains,"  and  yet  the  clouds 
lying  near  the  horizon  may  deceive  an  experienced  mountaineer. 

As  to  materia].  Prof.  Shaler  has  said  that  he  doubts  not  that  eveiy  gal- 
lon of  sea  water  contains  particles  from  every  square  foot  of  land  surface  in 
the  world.  This  may  seem  extravagant  yet  it  serves  to  shew  that  every 
piece  of  surface  mirrors  the  whole  earth. 

While  a  landscape  may  appeal  to  our  esthetic  sense,  it  is  the  story  of  its 
life  history,  the  forces  which  have  shaped  it,  that  interests  us  most. 

By  close  observation,  we  may  catch  the  modest  sculptors  at  work  on 
their  plastic  material.  We  see  the  wind  piling  graceful  dunes  on  the  lake 
shore  ;  the  stieam  cutting  the  ridge  into  shapely  hills,  and  using  the  ma- 
terial to  spread  out  into  low,  fertile  plains  ;  the  sea  carving  bays  and  har- 
bors, and   building  long,  waving  beaches ;   the  frost  fearlessly  breaking 

great  rocks  into  pieces  and  heaving  up  the  mellow  soil.  Even  the  trees 
and  plants  play  theirpart  as  silent  workers  on  the  great  landscape,  thrusting 
their  brave,  exploring  root  deep  into  the  soil,  even  into  rocks  ;  giving  yearly 
all  their  wealth  of  verdure  to  enrich  the  coffers  of  nature  ;  jealously  guard- 
ing, with  sentinel  rootlets,  each  particle  of  soil,  lest  it  should  be  ruthlessly 
swept  away. 

Animals,  too,  are  active  agents.  The  beaver  makes  a  swamp,  while  the 
crawfish  drains  it.  I'he  earthworm  works  over  the  damp,  rich  loam,  while 
the  ant  seeks  the  dry,  sandy  areas  ;  the  mole,  gopher,  mouse,  hog,  etc  , 
each  is  a  great  sculptor. 

The  distribution  of  sunshine  during  the  year,  the  change  of  length  of 
days  and  of  the  change  of  the  sun's  meridianal  angle,  furnishes  a  basis  for 
mathematical  geography. 

The  relation  of  the  child  to  its  playmates,  to  the  home,  the  school,  the 
town,  lays  a  foundation  for  political  geography.  The  study  of  the  indus- 
tries of  the  neighborhood,  its  needs  and  surplus  products,  a  basis  for  intf  r- 
national  commerce. 

The  above  course  of  study  indicates  that  the  first  half  of  a  chUd's  school 
life  should  be  a  study  of  the  changing  forms  and  forces  within  his  environ- 
ment ;  the  last  four  years  a  study  of  u>reign  geography. 

We  must  depend  upon  pictures,  maps,  and  descriptions  for  that  which 
is  beyond  his  sense  grasp.  By  their  use  we  form  in  consaousness,  out  of 
the  material  obtained  by  a  continued  observation,  a  picture  of  the  world's 
great  landscape. 


Noah  had  3  sons. 


Study  of  the  Continents.    IV. 

Asia. 

By  M.  Ida  Dean. 

THE  BIRTHPLACE  OF  THE  HUMAN  RACE. 

While  history  and  recent  explorations  and  discoveries  seem  to 
point  to  Egypt  as  the  cradle  of  the  world's  civilization,  yet  it  must 
not  be  forgotten,  that  the  records  also  seem  to  indicate  that  Asia 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  human  race. 

Children  always  enjoy  the  beautiful  storv  of  the  "  Creation  " 
and  the  "  Garden  of  Eden,"  so  that  it  is  well  to  introduce  a  class 
to  the  study  of  Asia  by  this  means.  And,  when  they  are  thor- 
oughly interested,  ask  them  to  find  on  their  maps  the  two  rivers, 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  which  are  identified  as  two  of  the  four 
rivers  that  flowed  through  the  Garden  of  Eden.  Call  attention  to 
the  other  large  rivers  of  Asia,  source,  length,  and  mouth  of  each  ; 
this  leads  a  class  to  notice  the  surface,  mountains,  and  coast. 
Notice  the  great  extent  of  Asia  from  north  to  south,  consequently 
all  kinds  of  climate,  from  the  keen,  cutting  blasts  of  the  Arctic, 
to  the  scorching  heat  of  the  equator  is  known  on  this  continent. 
From  this  fact  the  children  should  be  able  to  infer  that  the  vege- 
tation must  be  greatly  diversified,  as  a  great  variety  of  climate 
necessarily  produces  a  like  variety  in  the  vegetation.  The  chil- 
dren are  thus  prepared  to  learn  the  position,  coast  surface,  cli- 
mate, etc.,  of  Asia. 

Races, — Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  the  question  of 
races,  as  in  this  land  we  find  three  of  the  five  great  races.  Even 
young  children  can  be  made  to  understand  that  scientists  are 
agreed  upon  the  common  origin  of  the  human  race.  Require  the 
children  to  find  on  their  maps  Mt.  Ararat.  Ask  who  knows 
about  the  ark  that  is  supposed  to  have  rested  upon  this  mountain  ? 
Let  them  tell  you  of  Noah  and  the  Deluge.  Place  the  following 
diagram  on  the  blackboard  : 

1.  Shem  settled  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
Asia,  and  was  the  ancestor  of  tne  He- 
brew, Arab,  Egyptian,  etc. 

2.  Japhet  was  the  founder  of  the  great  Euro- 
pean family;  his  descendants  spread 
from  India  westward  over  Europe. 

3.  Ham  wandered  into  Africa  and  became 
the  ancestor  of  the  Negro. 

Show  the  children  that  this  dispersion  did  not  occur  imme- 
diately. Noah  and  his  sons  very  likely  settled  in  Armenia  and 
tilled  the  soil.  Probably,  years  after  the  flood,  from  necessity 
they  journeyed  eastward,  prospered,  and  began  to  build  the  tower, 
of  Babel,  "  whose  top  should  reach  to  heaven,"  and  "  the  whole 
earth  was  as  yet  of  one  language  and  one  speech."  Then  came 
the  "  Confusion  of  Speech,"  and.  *'  Jehovah  scattered  them  abroad 
from  thence  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth,  and  thev  left  off  to 
build  the  city."  Let  the  children  find  Babylon  on  their  maps,  the 
Greek  word  for  Babel.  Show  the  pupils  how  these  people  wan- 
dered away,  when  they  could  no  longer  ucderstand  one  another. 
Some  traveled  east,  hence  the  Mongolian ;  others  crosbed  the 
Behring  strait,  into  North  America,  hence  the  Indian ;  some 
wandered  southeast  into  the  Malay  peninsula  and  to  Oceanica, 
hence  the  Malay  race,  others  went  to  the  southwest  into  Africa, 
hence  the  Negro,  and  yet  others  wafidered  to  the  west  and  settled 
Europe,  hence  the  Caucasian.  This  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
if  we  but  remember,  what  great  changes,  both  mentally  and 
physicallv,  people  undergo  when  the  conditions  and  environ- 
ments of  life  change  but  slightly.  This  is  also  true  of  animals, 
for  sheep  taken  to  a  hot  climate  change  their  wool  to  soft,  fine, 
silken  hair.  What  wonder,  then,  that  in  time  the  characteristics 
of  a  race  change ! 

Language,— h  lesson  here  on  language  is  very  appropriate, 
and  your  pupils  will  be  delighted  at  an  insight  into  the  building 
up  of  a  language.  A  savage  people  have  but  few  words,  as  they 
have  but  few  wants.  (Query) — What  are  the  wants  of  a  savage 
people  ?) 

First  comes  the  noun  or  name  word,  then  the  verb  to  express 
action  of  the  noun,  then  comes  the  adjective  and  adverb,  to  de- 
scribe noun  and  verb.  One  word  suggests  another,  and  one 
word  is  evolved  from  another.  The  word  bar  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  byrg-an,  to  defend,  will  beautifully  illustrate  to  your  class 
the  evolution  of  a  word. 

Bar,  a  defense. 

Bar-n,  a  building  in  which  grain  is  defended  or  stored. 

Bar-on,  a  defenseful  man. 

Bar-k,  the  defenseful  covering  of  the  tree. 

Bar-k,  the  defenseful  warning  of  the  dog. 

Bar-k,  the  boat  that  defends  us  from  the  water. 

Bar-gain,  an  agreement  by  which  one  is  defended  from  loss. 

Bar- rack,  a  defenseful  building. 

Change  the  word  bar  slightly  and  we  get  the  word  bur,  from 
which  comes  the  word  bur- row,  to  make  a  hole  in  the  ground 
for  defense. 

Bur-gh,  a  defended  city. 
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Bur-ton»  a  defended  town. 

Although,  to-day,  the  languages  used  are  many  and  varied, 
yet,  the  latest  researches  indicate  that  at  one  time  but  one  tongue 
was  used.  What  it  was  we  know  not,  but  it  is  to  Asia  we  must 
go  for  the  foundation  of  our  own  tongue.  Oct  the  children  to 
look  up  the  subject  of  languages.  Get  all  the  thought  out  of  and 
into  a  lesson  that  is  possible.  Follow  up  every  train  of  thought 
even  if  it  is  beyond  vour  pupils  at  their  present  age.  for  some  day 
it  will  all  come  back  to  them,  and  they  will  then  understand  all 
the  better  and  be  anxious  to  investigate  farther. 

Religion,—  This  subject  should  receive  particular  attention,  as 
Asia  A'as  not  only  the  birthplace  of  the  human  race,  but  also  of 
the  five  leading  religions  of  the  world.  Children  can  understand, 
no  matter  to  what  sect  they  belong,  that  just  as  they  feel  the 
need  of  the  care  and  guidance  of  their  father,  so  the  adult  of 
every  nation  and  clime  longs  for  a  father.  To  the  Hebrew  it  was 
first  given  to  know  the  one  true  Supreme  Being. 

Place  the  following  diagram  on  the  blackboard  : 

Tell  the  children  that  Abraham  had  two  sons,  Isaac  and  Ish- 
mael.  Isaac,  whose  mother  was  Sarah,  became  the  founder  of 
the  great  Hebrew  race  or  Judaism,  from  which,  about  2,000  years 


Judaism  about  2000  B.  C. 


the  Great,  and  became  part  of  the  Persian  empire.  Compare 
this  country  to-day  with  its  ancient  glories,  upon  which  recent 
excavations  at  Ninevah  have  thrown  much  light,  and,  particularly 
valuable  are  the  clay  tablets  which  contain  the  history  of  the 
people.  The  children  will  be  much  interested  in  a  people  who 
preserved  their  writings  by  baking  them. 

Do  not  neglect  Jerusalem,  the  chief  city  of  Palestine,  and  the 
Jews,  as  no  nation  is  so  rich  in  history,  as  these  people  without  a 
count!  y  to  call  their  own.  Notice  the  strong  hereditary  charac- 
ter of  the  Jew.  how  even  to-day  he  clings  to  the  old  language, 
custom,  literature,  and  traditions  of  his  race.  Have  the  pupils 
look  up  the  Jew  in  Egypt,  in  Spain,  in  Germany,  and  in  France ; 
this  will  be  found  to  be  but  a  series  of  persecutions.  To  the 
credit  of  America,  let  it  be  known,  that  we,  as  a  nation,  have 
been  free  from  this  vice  of  race  hatred. 

Arabia, — The  children  are  in  a  measure  familiar  with  this 
stony,  sterile  land,  the  birthplace  of  Mohammed.  They  should 
also  know  that  from  the  Arabs  we  get  our  numerals,  decimal  no- 
tation, and  many  scientific  terms,  that  Muscat  is  the  hottest  city 
on  the  globe,  that  Mocha  is  ncted  for  its  coffee,  that  the  Arabian 
horse  is  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  that  from  this  land  came  the 
famous  fairy  tales,  "The  Arabian  Nights." 

/if^//Vi.— The  bnd  of  the  tiger  and  the  elephant. 
Rudyard  Kipling's  "  Jungle  Book,"  will  interest  any 
child  in  this  strange  land  of  "  Brahma."  Our  own 
language  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  Sanskrit,  the 
ancient  tongue  of  India.  Require  the  children  to 
look  up  the  British  in  India,  and  the  Sepoy  rebellion, 
and  the  great  commercial  value  of  India  to  Great 
Britain.  Trace  out  theprincipal  caravan  routes  be- 
,,  ^.1.    r  -TIT-  «-.v    tween  India  and  western  Asia  through  Afghanistan 

Roman  Catholic  (strong  m  Italy,  France,  Spam.)    ^nd  Beluchistan.    These   desert  countries  guard  the 

entrance   to  India  from  the   northwest.     Ask  the 
Protestant  (strong  in  England.  N.  America.)  children  to  read  "  Zigzag  Journeys  in  India,"  by  H. 

Butterworth,  also  **Boy  Travelers ;  Journey  to  Ceylon 


Mohammedanism  (spread  over  Asia,  North  Africa.) 


Christianity  (spread  to  the  West.) 


Greek  church  (strong  m  Russia  and  Greece). 


afterward,  Christ  sprang  and  founded  Christianity ;  and  Ishmael, 
whose  mother  was  Ha^ar,  the  Egyptian,  became  the  founder  of 
the  great  Arabian  family,  from  which  sprang  the  prophet  Mo- 
hammed, 540  A.  D.  So  that  from  the  patriarch  Abraham  came 
the  three  great  monotheistic  religions. 

This  subject  affords  not  only  a  chance  to  learn  of  the  religions 
of  the  world,  but  to  instil  a  broad  tolerence  of  all  religions,  and  a 
respect  for  the  opinions  and  rights  of  others,  when  they  differ 
from  our  own.  Especially,  when  it  is  understood  how  the  differ- 
ent denominations  came  about.  Perhaps  the  simplest  way  is  to 
tell  them  that  the  Greek  church  is  the  oldest  in  Christendom,  then 
gradually,  forms  and  ceremonies  erept  in  and  those  who  liked 
these  additions  separated  and  formed  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
About  the  16th  century  occurred  the  great  Reformation,  when 
those  who  did  not  agree  with  the  teachings  of  the  Roman  church 
withdrew,  and  became  the  Protestants  of  to-day  with  their  many 
denominations,  and  these  are  mainly,  that  those  who  wish  to  obi- 
serve  some  particular  form  of  church  government  may  meet  to- 
gether, hence  we  have  the  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  etc.  All 
Christianity  has  for  its  center  Christ,  therefore  the  form  observed 
is  of  little  consequence. 

After  the  continent  has  been  studied  in  detail,  it  is  an  excellent 
plan  to  review,  by  comparing  one  continent  with  another. 


ASIA; 


AFRICA. 


1.  Shape 

2.  Size 

3.  Position 


Terminates  in  three  points 
Largest  continent 
Mainly  in  North  temperate 

zone 
Very  irregular-many  good 

harbors 
Many  lofty   plateaus  tra- 
versed by  many  high  mt. 
chains 
Many  and  immense 
Many  and  long,  and  many 
of  these  of  importance  his- 
torically 
Many  large  islands 
Hottest  to  coldest 
10.  Vegetation  Every  kind 

ri.  Cities  Many  large  commercial  and    But  few 

historical 

12.  Seat  of        Many    old    and  powerful 

empires 

1 3.  Birthplace    Of  the  human  race 

14.  Religion       Birthplace  of  true  religion 

—one  God. 


In  one  point 
Second  continent 
Torrid 


4.  Coast 

5.  Surface 


6.  Plains 

7.  Rivers 

8.  Islands 

9.  Climate 


Regular- few  harbors 

One  vast  low  plateau 
bordered  by  4  low 
mt.  chains 

Few  and  small 

Only  four  large  rivers 
and  but  one  histori- 
cal—the Nile 

But  few 

Hot 

Tropical 


But  one — Egyptian 

Of  civilization 
Many  heathen  gods 


and  India."  by  Knox ;  also  read  to  the  class  selections  from  "Lalla 
Rookh." 

China, — ^Just  at  present  the  children  are  interested  in  this  land 
from  the  war  now  in  progress  with  Japan.  By  talking  of  the 
many  peculiarities  of  the  Chiaese,  you  will  help  them  to  under- 
stand why  these  people  are  losing  so  heavily  in  the  present  war. 
Ask  the  children  to  read  "  Marco  Polo,"  by  Towle.  They  will  be 
greatly  interested  in  this  European  adventurer,  who,  during  the 
13th  century  visited  this  strange  land.  Require  the  children  to 
look  up  the  early  history  of  the  Chinese  ;  the  great  famines  that 
have  visited  China,  especially,  during  the  I4lh  century,  when 
thirteen  millions  died  from  starvation  ;  the  wonderful  wall  built 
to  keep  out  the  Tartars  ;  the  grand  canal,  650  miles  long ;  and 
their  early  inventions  of  gunpowder,  etc. 

Japan, — The  island  empire — the  nation  of  forty  millions  who 
are  whipping  four  hundred  millions,  interests  any  intelli^nt 
;;hild.  Let  the  children  compare  the  tw*o  nations.  In  early  times 
the  Japanese  borrowed  much  from  the  Chinese.  It  is  only  dur- 
ing the  last  forty  years  that  Japan  has  advanced  so  far  beyond 
her  neighbor.  With  the  opening  of  her  ports  to  the  United 
States  Japan  has  prospered  wonderfully,  and  is  in  every  respect 
superior  to  China.  In  view  of  the  recent  great  naval  victories  let 
the  children  discuss  the  question,  '*  The  Power  that  rules  the  sea 
rules  the  world." 

Ask  the  children  to  read  the  Story  of  Japan,  by  David  Murray — 
it  is  not  only  instructive  but  entenaining. 

If  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  study  of  this  continent,  the  class 
is  allowed  to  celebrate  the  subject  by  setting  one  day  aside  to  be 
known  as  Asia  day,  Asia  will  be  long  remembered.  An  accoimt 
of  an  Asia  day  was  given  in  The  Institute  for  September, 
1894. 


After  the  continent  of  Asia  has  been  studied  as  a  whole,  the 
important  countries  should  be  studied  in  detail. 

Call  the  attention  of  the  children  to  the  land  that  lies  between 
the  Mediterranean  sea  and  the  Persian  gulf,  part  of  which  is  now 
known  as  Asiatic  Turkey,  This  land  cannot  receive  too  much 
attention,  as  here  were  the  seats  of  the  great  empires  of  Media, 
Babylonia,  Assyria,  and  Syria,  which  were  all  united  by  Cyrus 


The  First  Year  With  Number.  III. 

By  Ellen  E.  Kenyon. 

The  number  five  has  been  studied  in  the  four  easiest  of  its  re- 
lations to  each  of  the  numbers  less  than  itself.  Some  prog^ress 
has  also  been  made  in  the  study  of  partition.  The  children,  when 
told  to  make  fourths,  now  lay  their  sticks  in  four  piles;  they  make 
three  divisions  in  response  to  an  order  for  thirds,  etc.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  enable  them  to  deal  with  the  fractional  expressions 
that  occur  in  many  of  the  tables  upon  which  they  are  working,  as 
3X  ij  =  5. 

The  cases  of  multiplication  and  division,  in  the  tables  within 
the  study  of  five,  that  do  not  require  a  knowledge  of  partition  are 
2  X  2=4  (in  the  table  comparing  4  with  2),  1x4=4  (in  <he  table 
measuring  4  by  i),  1x5=5  (^^  ^^^  X2^At  comparing  5  with  i),  and 
the  corresponding  facts  in  the  same  tables,  4-^2=2,  4-»-i=4,  and 

The  best  oral  expression  for  the  multiplication  sign  is,  Two 
taken  twice  is  four ;  one  taken  four  times  is  four  ;  etc.  This  ex- 
pression is  very  easily  developed.  "  Take  two  shells  ;  take  two 
again  ;  take  two  again.    How  many  times  did  you  take  two  ?  " 
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The  child  learns  to  say,  "  I  took  two  three  times,"  etc.  The  ques- 
tions naturally  follow,  "  How  many  times  must  you  take  one  to 
have  four?  Two  to  have  six?"  etc..  and  the  answers,  ••One 
taken  four  times  makes  four.  Two  taken  twice  is  four  "  may 
now  go  toward  the  completion  of  their  respective  tables.  (The 
hy]>ercrittcal  have  attacked  the  **  taken  times  "  reading  of  the 
multiplication  sign,  but  their  objections  are  vain  in  practice,  and 
this  is  really  the  only  reading  that  leads  the  child  in  the  right 
direction.) 

The  best  expression  for  the  division  sign  is  contains.  Four 
contains  two  twice;  five  contains  one  five  times,  etc.  This  word 
is  picked  up  very  quickly  and  intelligently  by  the  children  if  it  is 
used  without  fussy  explanation.  **  How  many  gills  will  the  pint 
measure  contain  ?  How  many  things  does  your  pencil-box  con- 
tain ?  Lay  your  sticks  in  twos.  How  many  twos  does  your  number 
contain  ?  How  many  twos  are  contained  in  six  ?  Four  contains 
how  many  twos,"  etc.  Do  not  define  the  word.  Use  it  and  after 
thus  familiarizing  the  child's  ear  with  it,  require  its  use  in  his  re- 
plies. 

In  the  table  measuring  five  by  four  we  arrive  at  the  statements 
4  X  I  J=5  and  5-1-4=1 1  J.  The  second  of  these  may  be  read,  **  Five 
contains  four  once  and  one  over,"  and  the  denominator  of  the 
fraction  may  be  dispensed  with.  Thus  the  following  may  be  added 
to  their  several  tables :  5-^-4=  i^.  5-7-3=  i\  5-i-2=2S  4-^-3=1  J-, 
etc.  The  pupil  discovers  that  hve  will  make  one  four  'and  have 
one  left  toward  the  making  of  a  second  four,  and  expresses  the 
remainder  as  "  one  left  over."  or  "  one  over." 

The  fractional  expressions  following  the  multiplication  sign, 
(4  X  i|=5)  can  be  dealt  with  similarly  if  the  teacher  is  ambitious 
to  complete  the  tables.  '•  Four  taken  once  and  one  more  make 
five.  Two  taken  twice  and  one  make  five,"  etc.  There  is  an 
advantage  in  covering  the  entire  ground  of  questioning  as  early  in 
the  year  as  can  be  done  without  hurrying  the  child's  understand- 
ing, in  that,  once  the  routine  of  examination  is  established,  the 
child  begins  to  develop  a  consciousness  of  this  completed  table  as 
a  whole  and  as  all  there  is  of  inquiry  regarding  each  new  number 
in  its  turn.  This  schedule  of  questions  thus  fixed  in  his  mind,  he 
becom€;s  his  own  guide  in  the  future  study  of  pure  number,  and 
the  teacher  has  only  to  ask,  •*  What  are  we  to  do  to-day  ?  "  The 
class  replies,  "  Measure  seven  by  four  and  make  examples  for  all 
the  measurements,"  and  sets  to  work.  Although  the  average 
class  will  not  reach  this  stage  of  the  work  until  the  sixth  month, 
it  is  well  for  the  teacher  to  have  it  in  view  from  a  much  earlier 
date.  ("  Examples  for  all  the  measurements  "  cannot  be  made  at 
first.  Addition  and  subtraction  are  more  easily  illustrated  than 
the  other  rules.) 

Question  No.  5  in  each  table  requires  a  knowledge  of  partition, 
but  even  here  the  difficulty  is  graded.  "  Two  is  what  part  of 
four  ? "  can  be  answered  early  in  the  study  of  partition.  Soon 
after,  the  pupil  is  ready  to  complete  two  more  tables  with  the 
statements."  i=|  of  5,"  **  i=J  of  4  ;  "  and  during  the  third  month 
he  will  develop  the  ability  to  handle  plural  numerators  and  com- 
plete the  tables  containing  "4=t  of  5."  "  3=|  of  5,"  "  2=|of  5," 
"3=f  of4.""2=tof3." 

Let  him  now,  for  practice  in  table- making,  produce  (always  ex- 
perimenting with  counters  for  his  facts)  all  the  tables  complete 
from  5  measured  by  4,  down  to  2  measured  by  i,  which  latter  will 
yield: 

I+?=2  I-hI=2 

2 — 1«=?  2—1=1 

I  X  ?=2  I X2  =  2 

2-J-I=  ?  2-7-1=2 

2=  ?  more  than  i  2=1  more  than  i 

1=  ?  less  than  2  1  =  1  less  than  2 

This  with  the  language  drill  entailed  and  the  work  in  partition, 
will  be  enough  of  ptire  number  study  for  the  third  month.  Mean- 
while, the  applications  of  number  go  on  in  the  **  story- telling," 
the  illustrations  by  pictures,  the  study  of  objects  for  their  numeri- 
cal elements  and  relations,  etc.  The  children  may  now  make  all 
the  stories  for  plus  and  minus  statements.  The  teacher  must 
make  those  for  multiplication,  division,  and  partition,  and  must  be 
very  patient  with  the  slow  growth  of  the  children's  power  to  con- 
struct such  examples. 

I.  A  liitle  boy  had  three  pockets  and  two  marbles  m  each.  That 
made  six,  because  two  taken  three  times  is  six.  2.  A  man  had  six 
birds  and  he  wanted  to  put  them  two  in  a  cage.  He  had  to  have 
three  cages,  because  six  contains  two  three  times.  3.  A  lady  had 
six  apple  tarts  and  she  M^ished  to  give  two  to  each  of  her  children. 
Each  child  received  one-third  of  all  the  tarts,  because  two  is  one- 
third  of  six.  {a)  These  illustrations  should  at  first  be  given  in 
problem  form  and  the  answers  alone  required,  {b)  The  children 
should  be  required  to  give  the  answer  and  then  tell  the  story,  (r) 
They  should  be  required  to  make  their  own  stories.  This  may 
not  be  possible  in  these  more  difficult  applications  until  the  fifth, 
sixth,  or  even  the  seventh  month. 

As  to  partition,  twelve  is  the  best  number  to  work  with,  because 
it  gives  even  halves,  thirds,  fourths,  and  sixths.  The  children  need 
not  at  first  know  they  are  working  with  twelve,  but  may  be  allowed 
to  find  it  out  as  soon  as  they  like.    Instruct  as  follows : 

"  Make  halves.  How  many  piles  must  there  be  ?  How  many 
shells  have  you  in  each  pile  ?     "  Put  the  halves  together."  "  Make 
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thirds.  How  many  thirds ?  How  many  shells  in  each  third? 
etc.  After  some  one  has  discovered  that  the  whole  number  is 
twelve,  the  questioning  at  the  close  of  the  lesson,  counters  being 
laid  away,  may  test  the  memory.  "  How  many  had  we  altogether, ' 
"  When  we  made  thirds,  how  many  were  in  each  pile  ?  When  we 
made  halves  ?  Fourths  ?  Sixths  ?  "  Do  not  yet  ask  *'  What  is 
one  third  of  twelve  ?  " 

After  the  range  of  twelve  has  permitted  the  growth  of  the  idea 
that  parts  are  named  according  to  the  number  of  parts,  and  that, 
in  order  to  have  these  names  they  must  be  equal,  the  lesser  num- 
bers may  be  handled.  Divide  ten  into  halves  and  fifths,  but  do 
not  memorize  one  half  of  ten  or  one  fifth  of  ten.  Take  five  next 
and  divide  into  fifths.  This  develops  that  One  is  one  fifth  o/five,  a 
fact  within  the  pupils*  range  of  closer  study  and  to  be  entered  im- 
mediately in  its  appropriate  table. 

Eight  yields  halves,  fourths,  and  eighths.  Seven  yields  only 
sevenths,  by  even  division.  Six  gives  hdves,  thirds,  and  sixths. 
Five,  only  mths.  Four,  halves,  and  fourths.  Three,  thirds,  and 
two,  only  halves. 

This  range  of  numbers  from  twelve  down  to  two  now  becomes 
a  familiar  play-ground  for  practice  in  finding  fractional  parts. 
"  Take  two  thirds  of  your  nine  away  from  the  other  third.  How 
many  in  the  two  thirds  ?  How  many  in  the  one  third  ?  "  When 
it  is  thus  found  that  four  fifths  of  five  is  four,  the  converse  state- 
ment, *•  Four  is  four  fifths  of  five  "  is  easily  elicited.  Give  the 
written  form,  ^,  and  have  the  fact  tabled. 

The  busy  work  already  recommended  may  be  continued.  Let 
measurement  of  objects  and  of  spaces  in  room  and  play-ground, 
by  inches,  feet,  and  yards  proceed. 

A  recreative  and  exceedingly  brightening,  and  effective  exercise 
in  number  is  playing  store.    Let  the  children  make  their  own 

Caper  money.  Old  cards  with  one  blank  side  may  be  cut,  for 
usy  work  into  circles,  a  cent,  half-dime,  and  dime  being  used  as 
patterns.  The  best  writers  may  mark  these  with  i,  5,  and  10. 
Such  "  money  "  answers  every  purpose  of  the  store-made  article. 
The  children  may  make  or  otherwise  contribute  the  articles  to  be 
t  ought  and  sold.  In  some  cases  the  name  of  the  article  may  be 
written  on  a  slip  of  paper  and  it  may  be  understood  that  '*  the  boy 
will  deliver  it."  The  store-keepers  must  have  a  plentiful  supply 
of  small  change.  Let  one  row  of  children  play  parents  and,  talk- 
ing across  the  aisle,  send  the  next  row  to  the  store  for  some  pur- 
chase. To  expedite  matters,  there  may  be  more  than  one  store. 
The  little  errand  doers  having  returned  to  their  seats  each  tells  in 
turn  what  he  bought,  at  what  price,  what  money  he  gave  the  mer- 
chant, and  what  change  he  received.  The  parent  then  tells 
whether  the  errand  was  done  correctly.  The  "  parents  "in  one 
exercise  may  be  the  purchasers  in  the  next.  An  exercise  like  this 
on  a  rainy  day  makes  the  absentees,  when  they  hear  of  it,  wish 
they  had  attended  school.  It  is  adapted  for  rainy  days  too,  in 
being  an  exercise  somewhat  too  lengthy  to  be  often  engaged  in  by 
an  entire  class,  and  in  dealing  with  number  irregularly  rather  than 
with  the  given  set  of  number  facts  that  properly  make  the  subject 
matter  of  any  ordinary  day's  staple  lesson  in  this  branch.  Four 
or  five  times  in  the  term,  however,  this  profitable  treat  may  be 
given  to  a  full  attendance  of  pupils. 


Ethics  of  Current  Event  Teaching, 

Teachers  of  literature  well  know  that  the  way  to  have  pupils 
avoid  the  trashy,  sensational  kind  is  to  furnish  them  with  whole- 
some and  interesting  books.  In  that  way  their  tastes  are  so  edu- 
cated that  they  will  not  care  for  books  of  an  inferior  quality.. 
Now  everyone  knows  that  the  Americans  are  a  nation  of  newspaper 
readers.  Everywhere,  when  traveling,  one  will  see  men  and  wo- 
men poring  over  the  pages  of  papers.  What  kind  of  papers 
shall  the  future  citizen  read  ?  Shall  they  be  of  the  sensational 
kind  or  not  ?  The  teacher  has  it  largely  in  his  power  to  determine 
what  the  character  of  the  future  newspaper  shall  be.  If  the  pupil 
is  trained  to  read  the  newspapers  with  discrimination  this  will  react 
on  the  newspapers,  and  they  will  improve.  It  will  be  seen  that, 
indirectly,  the  subject  has  an  ethical  side.  Viewed  from  this 
standpoint  how  great  the  importance  of  current  event  teaching 
becomes ! 

In  Our  Times  will  be  found  the  real  news  of  the  world  (not 
the  murders,  scandals,  etc.);  the  matter  presented  will  make  up, 
to  a  large  extent,  the  future  histories  when  they  shall  be  written. 
An  intelligent  study  of  these  events  will  make  the  pupil  feel  that 
what  is  going  on  in  Rome  now  is  just  as  much  history  as  what 
occurred  there  two  thousand  years  ago.  In  comparison  with  such 
great  events  the  gossip  of  his  immediate  locality  will  appear  as  it 
is—  mean  and  trivial. 

The  teacher  using  this  paper  has  a  grand  opportunity,  not  only 
of  broadening  hio  pupils'  views,  but  of  directly  inculcating  moral 
lessons.  If  the  life  of  Caesar  has  its  lessons,  have  not  the  lives  of 
the  great  men  of  our  day  ?  In  the  study  of  events  the  pupils  can 
be  led  to  express  their  views  as  to  whether  certain  acts  of  individ- 
uals or  nations  are  right  or  wrong.  The  subject  of  current  events 
is  rich  in  possibilities.  The  live  teacher  does  not  need  to  have 
them  pointed  out  in  detail. 
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Editorial  Notes. 

In  London  a  controversy  has  been  raging  for  the  past 
year,  some  wishing  the  teacher  to  be  required  to  give 
definite  Christian  instruction.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  written 
a  letter  in  which  he  says  :  "  I  believe  that  the  piety, 
prudence,  and  kindness  of  the  teacher  may  do  a  great 
deal  in  conveying  the  cardinal  truths  of  your  divine  re- 
ligion to  the  minds  of  pupils  without  causing  them  to 
stumble  on  what  may  be  termed  denominational  diffi- 
culties." 


The  papers  last  summer  gave  an  instance  of  a  school 
composed  of  boys  mostly  under  sixteen  years  of  age  that 
was  deserted  on  a  day  when  a  football  game  was  played. 
There  is  altogether  too  much  talk  about  football  ;  one 
would  think  it  more  important  than  tariff  or  finance. 
The  importance  it  gets  comes  from  the  everlasting  talk. 
In  Pittsburg  it  appears  the  Catholic  priests  are  forbid- 
den to  attend  these  games.  It  is  a  just  and  righteous 
order.  Now  let  people  find  something  else  to  talk  about. 
Let  the  teacher  talk  about  something  else.  A  certain 
high  school  principal  five  years  ago  thought  he  would 
make  his  popular  by  getting  up  a  football  craze  ;  he  got 
up  the  craze  easily  enough,  but  the  boys  that  were  at- 
tracted did  not  study.  Said  principal  was  asked  to  re- 
sign. In  like  manner  a  preacher  in  Pennsylvania,  finding 
it  difficult  to  assemble  the  people,  took  a  violin  into  the 
pulpit ;  he  too  lasted  but  a  short  time.  The  football 
craze  is  in  the  direct  way  of  the  progress  of  our  schools. 


"  If  I  could  only  prevent  the  noise  in  my  school," 
said  a  fine  looking  m^n  who  had  charge  of  a  two-depart- 
ment school  in  a  shoe  manufacturing  town.  The  fact 
that  this  was  the  stumbling  block  disclosed  the  man's 
conception  of  education.  Is  quiet  the  means  or  result 
of  education  }  So  long  as  a  man  labors  for  quiet  as  an 
end  in  itself  so  long  will  he  fail  of  any  great  achieve- 
ment. No  man  who  was  a  great  success  in  quietness  as 
an  end  ever  accomplished  much  as  a  teacher.  Why  do 
I  want  the  children  to  be  still  ?  is  a  good  question  to 
think  upon. 


What  shall  the  pupil  do  when  he  is  got  into  the  school  ? 
This  is  an  important  question,  now  that  New  York  has 
decided  to  force  the  children  to  go  to  school.  It  was 
once  thought  that  reading,  writing,  and  number  were 
not  only  the  main  things  but  were  to  be  the  only  things. 
It  is  in  the  memory  of  teachers  yet  in  the  school-rooms 
of  this  city  that  a  young  child  would  be  called  up  twice 
a  day  to  say  the  alphabet ;  the  rest  of  the  time  he  was 
to  sit  still.  By  and  by  he  could  read  in  the  first  read- 
er, though  for  a  long  time  there  was  none  ;  he  was  then 
called  up  to  read  twice  a  day,  also  to  spell,  and  so  the 
working  out  of  the  three-R  education  went  on. 

There  are  those  who  profess  to  think  the  three  R's 
the  main  thing  now,  but  what  a  change  has  taken  place 
in  teaching  them.  The  child  does  not  learn  the  alpha 
bet  at  all  ;  he  is  busy  all  the  time  ;  he  has  reading,  and 
several  readers  are  put  before  him  ;  he  has  writing,  and 
copies  words  ;  he  has  numbers,  and  objects  are  in  his 
hands.  To  help  him  in  all  these  he  draws,  molds  sand 
and  clay.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that,  while  ostensibly 
the  three  R's  are  aimed  at,  the  real  aim  is  the  child  him- 
self.    The  three  R*s  are  used  to  develop  the  child. 


Every  educated  man  loves  Greece,  owes  gratitude  to 
Greece.  Greece  was  the  lifter-up  to  the  nations  of  the 
banner  of  art  and  science,  as  Israel  was  the  lifter-up  of 
the  banner  of  righteousness.  Now  the  world  cannot 
do  without  art  and  science.  And  the  lifter-up  of  the 
banner  of  art  and  science  was  naturally  much  occupied 
with  them,  and  conduct  was  a  plain  and  homely  matter. 
And  this  brilliant  Greece  perished  for  lack  of  attention 
to  conducty  for  want  of  conduct,  steadiness,  character. 
Nay,  and  the  victorious  revelation  now,  even  men  in 
this  age  when  more  of  beauty  and  more  of  knowledge 
are  so  much  needed,  and  knowledge  at  any  rate  is  so 
highly  esteemed — the  revelation  which  rules  the  world 
even  now  is  not  Greece's  revelation,  but  Judea's;  not 
the  pre-eminence  of  art  and  science,  but  the  pre-emi- 
nence of  righteousness. — Matthew  Arnold, 

The  world  is  apt  to  underrate  the  heroes  who  fought 
and  suflfered  for  the  ennobling  of  humanity.  It  makes 
much  of  statesmen  and  warriors,  but  cares  little  for  the 
achievements  of  educators.  And  yet  it  is  to  its  ed- 
ucators it  owes  its  civilization,  its  greatness,  and 
nobility.  A  more  enlightened  generation  will  do  greater 
justice  to  them.  The  history  of  the  future  will  be  the 
history  of  the  real  progress  of  mankind  and  that  is  the 
history  of  education.  Instead  of  memorizing  the  names 
and  recounting  the  doings  of  presidents,  kings,  generals, 
and  statesmen  the  children  in  the  schools  will  listen  to 
the  self-sacrificing  labors  of  the  men  and  women  who 
labored  for  the  advancement  of  the  true  interests  of 
humanity. 

It  appears  that  President  Draper  of  the  Illinois  state  un- 
iversity, addressed  the  Principals'  Association  in  Chicago 
and  only  one  member  of  the  board  of  education  was 
present — this  was  a  lady.  Intelligence  comments  on  the 
fact  vigorously,  and  as  we  think,  justly.  They  will  plead 
business  as  the  excuse,  and  so  does  the  lawyer  and  the 
doctor  in  the  country  village;  so  they  all  do  where  school 
matters  are  didactically  discussed.  But  let  there  be  a 
political  meeting  in  his  ward  and  the  member  will  be 
there.  This  means  that  he  looks  on  the  management 
of  the  schools  as  a  business  that  does  not  command  his 
highest  and  strongest  effort.  We  refer  to  this  because 
a  great  effort  is  to  be  undertaken  to  get  the  right  men 
into  school  boards. 


"  The  public  school  in  a  republic  means  that  in  their 
early  life  children  of  all  classes,  of  all  nationalities,  of 
all  sects,  of  rich  and  poor  alike,  children  of  both  sexes, 
shall  work  together  under  the  highest  and  best  condi- 
tions in  one  community  for  from  eight  to  twelve  years  ; 
that  they  shall  have  teachers  who  are  trained  in  the  art 
of  all  arts — the  art  of  teaching  ;  that  in  the  school,before 
prejudice  has  entered  their  childish  souls,  before  hate 
has  become  fixed,  before  mistrust  has  become  a  habit  ; 
they  shall  have  influences  surrounding  them  that  shall 
lead  to  the  best  work  with  the  best  motive  of  mutual 
assistance." — Col,  Parker  in  "  Talks  on  Pedagogics, '' 


It  is  better  not  to  have  any  school  exhibit  at  all  than 
to  deceive  people  by  smuggling  in  things  that  do  not 
represent  the  actual  class  work  of  children.  A  city  that 
never  had  manual  training  taught  in  the  schools  gives 
annual  displays  at  which  two-thirds  of  the  work  shown 
consists  of  wooden  objects  labeled  as  "  samples  of  chil- 
dren's work." 
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A  principal  of  a  normal  school  was  visited  by  an  agent  and  to 
the  request  tbat  betake  The  School  Journal  he  gave  the  fol- 
lowing onique  rep!if :  "  I  am  loo  busy  to  read  an  educational 

paper; talies  it  and  puts  it  in  the  reading-room.   1  get  tired 

of  education  and  don't  want  to  have  a  book  or  paper  relating  to 
it  around." 

This  is  about  equal  to  the  remark  attributed  to  a  clergi'man 
who,  on  retiring  to  his  study  after  delivering  bis  last  sermon  be- 
fore the  summer  vacation,  said  "  Thank  God  !  shan't  have  to 
preach  or  pray  for  six  weeks." 

When  a  town,  city,  or  state  wants  no  teacher  but  such  as 
are  raised  00  the  spot,  it  has  reached  the  lowest  point.  Nor  does 
it  make  any  difference  if  that  town,  city,  or  state  runs  a  normal 
school.  Such  smallness  of  thought  imitates  China.  No  teacher 
will  be  asked,  Where  did  you  come  from  ?  by  a  wise  school  board. 
Will  the  North  say,  We  don't  eat  Florida  oranges  because  we  don't 
raise  ibeni  ? 

"  It  takes  time  for  ideas  to  soak  in,"  says  Josh  Bilhngs.  It  has 
taken  a  long  time  to  find  out  that  the  study  of  formal  grammar 
was  unfitted  lor  elementary  school  children.  It  was  once  iboufiht 
lo  be  just  the  thing  and  the  great  thing.  Supt.  Brooks,  of  Phila- 
delphia strongly  advocates  tbe  postponement  of  technical  gram- 
mar to  a  late  period  in  the  grammar  school  course ;  and  tbat 
there  be  substituted  for  it  practical  c^tercises  in  the  use  of  both 
oral  and  written  language.  This  would  lead  lo  the  attainment  of 
a  much  more  accurate  knowledge  and  use  of  the  English  language 
than  any  instruction  that  could  possibly  be  imparted  by  the  study 
of  the  abstract  principles  of  grammar, 

Butler  Citv,  Pa.,  a  town  of  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, is  in  the  oil  region.  It  has  only  a  few  teachers,  but  under 
the  leadership  of  Supt.  Ezra  Mackey  they  are  alive  ;  every  one 
takes  a  weekly  educational  journal ;  besides  almost  every  educa- 
tional paper  published  in  this  country  and  Europe  is  found  in  the 
reading' room.  It  is  the  practice  of  the  teachers  to  buy  an  educa- 
tional book  every  year  and  read  it.  As  there  are  teachers  who 
sav  they  have  not  time  to  read  even  one  educational  monthly,  it 
is  a  question  how  the  teachers  of  Butler  manace  to  accomplisn  so 
much.    The  superior  work  done  here  shows  that  their  reading  is 


I  was  reluctantly  obliged  to  decline  the  urxent 
to  attend  the  meetmg  at  Galveston,  Dec.  23,  The  opportunity 
to  meet  together  the  Southern  friends  1  have  met  during  the 
past  ten  years  in  the  schools  was  a  tempting  one  ;  but  the  pres- 
sure of  editorial  work  in  the  first  part  01  the  year  is  very  great. 
All  the  plans  for  '95  and  '96  are  made  at  this  time.  But  tbe  oc- 
casion has  been  as  letters  show  a  delightful  one.  The  scboolnuster 
abroad  generally  enjoys  himself.  A,  M.  K. 

Leading  Events  of  the  Week. 

The  Japanese  fleet  is  reported  to  be  crubing  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Shantung  promontory.  China  has  no  funds  with  which  to 
reorganize  the  army,  and  is  negotiating  wit^i  Europeans  formoncy 
and  munitions  of  war.  A  state  of  anarchy  exists  at  Mukden ; 
Chinese  and  Mancbu  soldiers  have  had  several  bloody  6ghls,  and 
the  inhabitants  have  been  treated  barbarously  by  the  army.  Liu 
Kun  Yi,  the  successor  of  Li  Hung  Chang  in  supreme  command 
ot  tbe  army,  has  postponed  going  to  the  front,  feigning  illness.  It 
is  believed  that  he  wants  to  be  appointed  peace  commissioner  to 
Japan. 

In  answer  to  the  question  raised  in  the  senate  concerning  his 
attitude  in  Hawaiian  affairs.  President  Cleveland  sent  a  commu- 
nication. He  described  the  visit  of  a  committee  of  Royalists  and 
gave  his  reply  to  their  question  whether  there  was  any  hope  of 
his  doing  anything  for  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy.  He  ad- 
mitted that  he  undertook  the  task  of  restoration,  but  that  his 
plans  failed,  and  that  nothing  can  now  be  done  to  restore  any 
government  huherlo  existing  in  the  Hawaiian  islands. 

More  than  3o,ooo  prisoners  will  be  benefited  by  the  czar's  am- 
nesty; many  of  them  have  already  been  liberated. Emperor 

William  decorates  Count  von  Waldersee  with  the  Order  of  the 
Black  Eagle. Twenty-seven  Spanish  anarchists  who  were  im- 
prisoned during  the  dynamite  campaign  at  Barcelona  are  released 

and  leave  the  city. It  is  announced  that  Russia  will  settle  (he 

Pamir  question  in  a  peaceful  manner. Serious  disturbances 

reported  at  Apia  :  no  atiempt  has  been  made  to  collect  the  year's 

taxes. The  International  Arbitration  Society  wants  peaceful 

relations  restored  between  England  and  Veneniela. Arrange- 
ments are  making  for  a  daily  mail  service  between  Southampton 

and  New  York. Senator  Kill  dines  with  President  Cleveland 

at  the  White  House. Great  suffering  among  iba  people  of 

Newfoundland. The  vigilance  committee  of  Sacramenio  notify 

the  tramps  and  roughs  to  go  elsewhere. According  lo  a  sched- 
ule furnished  the  svirrogaie  of  New  York,  Jay  Gould  lelt  prop- 
erty valued  at  )So,ooo,ooo. The  Democratic   house  caucus 

adopts  the  Carlisle  currency  bill  by  a  vote  of  81  to  59,  but  it  is 
beaten  in  the  botise. 


D.  R.  Augsburg. 

By  A.  L,  R. 

*  D.  R.  Augsburg,  who  is  well-known  to  the  reader?  of  The 
School  Journal  by  his  articles  on  drawing,  was  bom  at 
Theresa.N.Y.,  March  31,  i860.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
Syracuse  university  in  the  class  of  '84,  and  taught  lor  three  years 
in  the  Keystone  state  normal  school  of  Pennsjlva.iia.  For  two 
years  he  was  institute  instructor  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and 
for  the  past  three  years  he  has  held  tbe  office  of  supervisor  o( 
drawing  in  the  Salt  Lake  City  public  scbooW.  Mr.  Augsburg's 
educational  creed,  to  judge  from  his  articles.Mid  lectures,  is: 

I.  That  body  training,  mind  training,  and  soul  training  consti- 
tute the  sum  total  of  education  and  should  be  taught  co-ordin- 
ately. 

1.  That  number,  language,  drawing,  and  music  are  the  funda- 
mental studies  for  mind  training  and  should  be  co-ordinated. 

3.  That  drawing  can  be  taught  and  learned  as  easily  and  effec- 
tively as  number  or  language. 

4.  Tbat  drawing,  in  order  to  be  successful,  must  be  used  exten- 
sively outside  of  the  drawing  class. 

5.  liiat  pictorial  drawing  is  the  basis  of  constructive  and  de- 
corative drawing  and  should  precede  them. 

6.  That  the  proper  way  to  learn  how  to  draw  is  to  draw. 

As  regards  metnods  of  leaching,  he  believes  in  the  (ollowing ; 

I.  Tbe  cube,  the  cylinder,  and  the  triangular  pnsm  may  he 
made  the  basis  of  all  form. 

a.  Use  the  model  lo  explain  the  drawing  :  use  ihe  drawing  to 
explain  the  model. 

3.  Each  point  taught  on  the  model  must  be  made  plain  m  tbe 
drawing :  each  point  taught  in  tbe  drawing  must  be  made  plain 
on  the  model. 

4.  The  principle  is  best  gained  through  'problems,  the  method 
through  copying,  and  the  power  to  draw  through  object  draw- 
ing- 

5.  "Fhe  third  dimension,  that  is  distance  away  in  a  drawing,  is 
best  taupht  by  means  of  the  center  of  vision  and  horirontaT  re- 
ceding lines. 

6.  Drawings  should  be  made  with  reference  to  the  level  of  the 
eye  which  is  marked  by  the  horizon  line. 

Mr.  Augsburg:  is  the  author  of  "Drawing  Simplified,"  a  two- 
book  system  of  drawing;  "Easy  Things  to  Draw;"  "Easy 
Drawings  tor  the  Geography  Class  ;  "  Drawing  cards,  etc. 

He  has  done  considerable  original  investigation  in  the  follow- 

I.  What  children  see.  z.  Methods  of  teaching  drawing  based 
on  child  study.    3.  Color  from  the  child's  standpioint. 

The  "  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  School  Ntan  "  is  a  very  live  little  pa- 
per. It  advocates  "  free  trade  when  it  comes  to  the  selection  of 
teachers,"  a  refreshing  contrast  to  places  that  select  teachers 
"  grown  at  borne,  because  grown  at  home."  It  also  campaigns 
"  against  cigarette  smoking. '  (Against  smoking  by  teachers  al- 
so ?)  Supt.  Halloway  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  educational 
energy  that  is  shown  in  this  little  sheet  to  exist  in  Fort  Smith. 

Mr.  Geo.  T,  Angel!  says :  "  Nearly  all  the  criminals  of  the 
future,  the  thieves,  burglars,  incendiaries,  and  murderers  are  now 
in  our  public  schools,  and  with  them  the  greater  criminals  who 
commit  national  crimes.  They  are  incur  public  schools  now,  and 
we  are  educating  them.  We  may  put  into  their  little  hands,  as 
first  toys,  whips,  guns,  and  swords,  or  may  teach  Ihem,  as  the 
Quakers  do,  that  war  and  cruelty  are  crimes.  We  may  teadi 
ttem  lo  shoot  the  little  song  bird  in  springtime,  with  its  nest  full 
of  young,  or  we  may  teach  them  to  feed  ihe  bird  and  spare  its 
nest.   We  may  go  into  tbe  ichoob  now  with  book,  picture,  song, 
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drilt,  until,  as  men,  they  become  sufficiently  lawless  and  cruel  to 
throw  our  railway  trains  off  the  track,  place  dynamite  under  our 
dwelling  houses  or  public  buildings,  assassinate  our  president, 
bum  half  our  city,  or  involve  the  nation  in  civii  war,"  If  the  lit- 
tle bird  is  not  killed,  how  can  he  be  used  as  an  adornment  on  the 
school  ma'am's  hat. 

The  superintendents  and  principals  of  Western  Pennsylvania 
and  Eastern  Ohio.^lll  have  a  round  table  meeting  at  Allegheny, 
Pa.,  Jan.  31,  and  Feb.  1  and  2.  A  rich  program  has  been  pre- 
pared.    The  following  are  among  the  subjects  to  be  discussed: 

"  Whal  General  Changes,  if  anj,  should  be  made  in  our  Course  of 
Stud)'  below  ihe  High  School  ? "  by  Prof.  Geo.  F.  Jewett,  Prin.  Rayan 
ichool,  Youngslown,  O.— Discussion  opened  bjF  Sup[.  Geo.  J.  Lvckey, 
Piltsbure. 

"  Should  Special  Teachers  be  employed  for  work  below  the  High 
School?"  by  Supt.  J.  C.  Kendall,  Homestead,  Pa.— Discuuion.  Supl. 
John  Morrow,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

"The  Township  High  School  '—(1.1  ■■  Howil  can  be  Secured,"  by  Supt. 
J.  it.  Walson,  Lawrence  Co,,  Pa.  (2.)  "The  Course  of  Study,"  by  Piof, 
G.  H  Lamb.  Youngslown,  O  (3 )  "  The  Teachers  and  Iheir  Qualifica- 
tions."-Discussion,  Rev.  Geo.  L.  Hamm,  Prin.  N.  Braddock  High 
School,  Pa. 

Report  of  Commitlee  on  School  Reading— (i.)  '■  The  Pralt  System,"  by 
Supt.  F.  Treudley,  Youngslown,  O.;  ta.'  "The  Fundenbei^  System,"  try 
Supt.  W.  J,  Shearer,  New  Castle,  Pa. ;  (3.)  ■■  Principles  vs.  Systems,"  by 
Supt.  S.  D.  Sanor,  East  Liverpool.  O. 

"The  Artistic  Touch  in  Teaching,"  by  Supt.  Lewis  H.  Jones,  Cleve- 
hod,  Ohio. 

"The  Duty  of  ihe  Citi«n  to  Ihe  Public  School,"  by  Hon.  O.  T.  Corson, 
Com,  of  Education,  Ohio.  • 

"  Manual  Training,"  by  Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  Slate  Supt.  of  Public  In- 

Rejjort  of  Outlook  Committee,  by  Supt.  E  Mackey,  Butler,  Pa. 

"What  may  a  Superintendent  reasonably  expect  of  his  Teachers  as  to 
ProfessJoaal  Study  and  Professional  Spirit  ?"  bv  Supt.  C.  A,  Babcock,  Oil 
City,  Pa.— Discussion  opened  by  Supt.  Jooes.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

•■  How  to  Test  the  Quality  of  a  Teachers  Work,"  by  Supt.  H.  N. 
Uerti,  Steubenville,  Ohio,— Discussion,  Com.  O.  T.  Corson,  Ohio. 

One  mass  meeting  has  been  arranged  at  which  addresses  will 
be  delivered  by  Supt.  Jones.  State  Com,  Corson,  and  State  Supt. 
Schaeffer.  The  subjects  have  been  given  above.  President 
Lewis  McMullen,  of  the  Board  of  Controllers.  Allegheny,  will 
preside  on  this  occasion.  Music  will  be  furnished  by  the  Man- 
dolin Club  of  the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  New  York  and  Florida  Short  Line,  comprising  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  Southern  Railway  (Piedmont  Air  Line),  and 
Florida  Central  and  Peninsular  Railroad,  now  runs  a  fast  train 
daily  between  New  York  and  Florida.  It  will  be  known  as 
the  "  Florida  Limited,"  composed  of  Pullman's  latett  dining  and 
sleeping  cars.  The  train  will  leave  this  city  at  3:20  p.m.  daily, 
and  will  reach  Jacksonville  the  following  evening  at  7  o'clock 
and  Si.  Augusiine  at  8:15.  The  new  schedule  reduces  the  lime 
by  nearlv  two  hours  over  the  previous  running  time.  This  is  a 
part  of  tfie  splendid  Florida  Central  and  Peninsular  Ra'Iroad  that 
reaches  across  the  state  both  ways— east  and  west.  Those  go- 
ing to  Florida  should  take  the  Short  Line  via.  Columbia  and  Sa- 
vannah.    It  is  well  equipped  in  every  way. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  and  profitable  addresses  ever  made 
before  the  Girls'  high  school,  of  Brooklyn,  was  given  by  Dr. 
Wm.  H.  Maxwell,  superintendent  of  schools  in  that  ciiy.  at  the 
regular  weekly  gathering  of  the  pupils  Monday  morning,  Jan- 

Aprepoi  of  his  personal  examination  of  hundreds  of  papers 
submitted  by  candidates  for  the  highest  positions  in  the  schools, 
he  spoKe  eloquentlv  upon  the  art  of  studying,  a  subject  upon 
which  no  book,  so  far,  has  been  written,  large  as  is  ihe  range  of 
pedagogical  literature.  Many  of  these  examination  papers  proved 
that  the  writers  had  learned  SuHv's  Psychology  so  by  heart,  that 
they  could  have  reproduced  the  book  if  evtry  copy  had  been  de- 
stroyed, yet  their  knowledge  of  Sully  was  far  from  satisfactory. 
He  claimed  that  vastly  better  than  any  effort  of  memory  was  Ihe 
effort  to  understand.  The  thing  understood  will  he  remem- 
bered. 

De  Quincey's  classification  of  the  literature  of  knowledge  and 
the  literature  of  power  was  referred  10  and  eloquently  elaborated, 
and  a  statement  made  of  the  various  devices  to  which  students  re- 
sort in  order  to  increase  their  power  of  memory  and  facility  of  ex- 
pression. Demosthenes,  in  addition  to  bis  practice  upon  the  sea- 
shore with  pebbles  in  his  mouth  to  overcome  his  defects  of 
speech,  copied  Thucydides'  famous  history  of  the  Pelopennesian 
war  eight  tunes  in  order  to  acquire  grace  of  style.  No  man  ever 
lived  who  was  more  completely  selt-iaught  than  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, and  he  accomplished  much  for  himself  by  making  elaborate 
abstracts  of  the  great  m£sterpiecesof  littrature.  The  practice  of 
making  such  abstracts  was  spoken  of  at  length  atd  highly  com- 
mended. 

The  speaker  drew  a  most  beautiful  and  pathdic  picture  of  the 
death  ol  Stevenson  in  far-off  Samoa,  declaring  that  no  man  had 
ever  done  so  much  with  so  poor  an  equipment,  his  success  being 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  relentless  in  his  criticism  of  his  own 
work,  never  suffering  a  single  mistake  to  pass.  It  was  above  all 
other  things  this  pattern,  critical  faculty  which  made  the  late 


Faeruoht  (West  Virginia)  State  Normal  School. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  style  that 
this  century  has  produced. 

This  close  criticism  of  one's  own  work— even  to  the  smallest 
thing  done — was  especially  recommended.  Apropos  of  the  re- 
mark of  the  Disagreeable  Man  in  •'  Ships  that  Pass  io  the  Night," 
"  If  you  read  less,  you  will  know  more,"  the  pupils  were  re- 
minded of  the  great  truth  that  it  is  not  enough  in  these  modem 
times  to  read  books.  Things  as  well  as  books  are  to  be  studied, 
and  as  Bacon  said,  "to  spend  loo  much  time  over  books  is  sloth," 
The  practice  is  conducive  to  mind  wandering.  Books  to  every 
one.  as  well  as  to  the  hero  of  Locksley  Hall,  become  "miserable" 
when  too-long  pored  over.    One  should  be  master,  not  slave  of 

A  strong  plea  was  made  for  wise  economy  of  effort  in  study, 
few  hours  with  close  attention  giving  far  belter  results  than  the 
mere  spending  of  a  vast  amount  of  time.  Good  honest  hard 
work,  conscienliously  done,  will  always  bring  at  least  one  reward. 
•'  Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall.  Some  days  must  be  dark 
and  dreary,"  but  no  darkness  can  completely  over-shadow,  no 
calamity  entirely  break  down,  those  who  have  made  companion- 
ship with  the  great  spirits  of  literature. 

No  matter  now  poor  or  lonely  one  may  be,  he  has  by  such 
study  laid  up  tor  himself  a  treasure  which  will  not  only  continue 
but  increase.  C.  B.  Le  Row. 

New  York  City. 

The  City  Vigilance  League  is  looking  after  the  schools.  At  a 
meeting.  Miss  Grace  Dodge,  an  ex-school  commissioner,  said 
New  York  is  far  behind  theage  in  its  public  school  system.  Four- 
teen per  cent,  of  the  taxes  collected  is  expended  for  educational  pur- 
poses, whereas  Chicago  spends  nearly  4;  per  cent  of  its  taxes  on 
Its  schools,  and  ol  the  other  large  cities  only  two  fell  belorf  New 
York.  Mrs.  Amy  L.  Scudamore  said  the  crowding  of  the  schools 
is  the  greatest  menace  10  health.  School  buildings  should  be  on 
corners,  in  order  that  the  pupils  may  have  plenty  of  light  and 
air.  Good  desks  and  suitable  playground  and  gymnasium  facil- 
ities are  also  necessary  to  good  health.  A  periodical  medical  in- 
spection of  the  public  schools  is  needed. 

Dr,  Lyman  Abbott  then  spoke  briefly  on  teachers  and  teaching. 
and  Miss  Angelina  Brooks  closed  the  meeting  with  a  paper  on  the 
kindergarten  method. 

The  exfenditure  of  live  millioDs  by  the  city  ol  New  York  to 
carry  on  its  public  schools  for  one  year  is  commented  upon  by  the 
newspapers,  but  not  unfavorably  ;  the  proviso  is  added,  not  too 
much  lI  properly  spent.  This  recalls  a  similir  utterance  by  The 
School  Journal  when  the  expenditure  was  three  and  a  half 
millions  How  to  spend  money  juttly  lor  schools  is  not  easy  for 
a  corporation.  The  one  thing  needful  is  teachers  who  can  ttoch 
—not  merely  communicate  knowledge.  How  to  secure  these  when 
wily,  adroit,  and  unscrupulous  politicians  are  at  hand  and  as  soon 
as  a  vacancy  occurs  pop  in  their  candidate  is  really  difficult.  It  is 
probable  there  will  be  a  re-casting  of  the  methods  of  appointment. 
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State  Teachers'  j4ssoctatton  Meetings- 


Wisconsin. 

ISCONSIN  teachers  know  how  to  prepare 
a  thoroughly  helpful  program  for  their 
annual  gathering.  The  forty- second  an- 
nual session,  recently  held  at  Madison, 
was  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  some  of 
the  most  important  of  the  educational 
problems  of  the  present.  All  stale  and 
lifeless  subjects  were  excluded.  Follow- 
ing the  lead  of  Illinois  a  successful  beginning  was  made  with  the 
organization  of  a  school  board  convention  in  connection  with 
the  teachers'  meeting.  The  school  board  people  entered  upon 
the  work  with  an  enthusiasm  that  promises  well  for  the  future  of 
Wisconsin's  schools. 

EDUCATIONAL   PROBLEMS  OF  THE  PRESENT. 

The  annual  address  of  President  R.  B.  Dudgeon  was  strong 
and  inspiring.  In  a  review  of  the  history  and  functions  of  the 
association  tie  pointed  out  that  the  work  had  kept,  and  must 
continue  to  keep,  pace  with  the  educational  needs  of  the  state. 
The  first  period,  from  1851  to  about  1B61,  was  one  of  organiza- 
tion, efforts  being  mainly  directed  toward  arousing  interest  and 
stimulating  zeal  in  educational  matters.  With  the  second,  ap- 
propriately termed  the  institute  period,  from  1E61  to  1873,  came 
a  clearer  realization  of  educational  needs  and  a  more  intelligent 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends.  New  demands  upon  the  associa- 
tion came  from  two  directions — one  from  ihe  school-room  along 
the  line  of  methods  and  management,  the  other  from  Che  super- 
visory powers  along  the  line  of  administration.  A  division  of 
work  was  necessary,  and  the  third  period  was  marked  by  the 
holding  of  two  sessions,  one  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  super- 
visory and  administrative  questions,  and  another  to  school-room 
methods  and  general  principles  of  education.  As  the  interest  in 
the  annual  meetings  increased,  branch  associations  were  formed 
in  different  sections  of  the  state  through  which  effective  work  is 
being  done. 

Dwelling  on  the  present  and  future  functions  of  the  associa- 
tion President  Dudgeon  made  some  statements  that  are  well 
worth  the  careful  consideration  of  teachers  who  wish  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times.     [An  abstract  of  this  part  of  the  address  is 

S'vtXi  in  another  column  of  this  number.]  fie  urged  particularly 
at  the  claims  of  child  study  should  receive  attention.  "  Before 
the  teacher  should  endeavor  to  say  what  the  child  should  be 
taught,"  he  said,  "a  careful  examination  of  the  lives  and  the  char- 
acters of  children  should  be  studied.  The  work  should  be  in- 
creased or  decreased  in  proportion  to  the  physical  abilities  of  the 
child.  I  would  suggest  that  at  this  meeting  a  council  or  commit- 
tee should  be  selected  whose  functions  it  shall  be  to  work  along 
these  lines  of  practical  school  work  ;  work  whereby  the  capacity 
of  the  student  can  be  determined  and  the  work  laid  out  accord- 
ingly." 

The  president's  address  was  referred  to  a  committee  composed 
of  three  progressive  educational  workers :  Supt.  George  W.  Peck- 
ham,  Prof.  Albert  Salisbury,  and  Supt.  G.  G.  Williams. 

REFORM   TN   COURSES  OF  STUDY  NEEDED. 

Supt.  Albert  Hardy,  of  La  Crosse,  made  an  eloquent  appeal 
for  reform  in  the  common  school  curricula.  His  subject,  which 
indicates  the  purpose  of  his  address,  was  "Adaptation  in  Courses 
0/  Study  and  Grading  in  Departments  to  Meef  Individual  Needs." 
He  expressed  the  belief  that  children  learn  more  from  other  chil- 
dren than  they  do  from  the  teachers.  The  reason  (or  this  is  that 
most  schools  confine  themselves  too  much  to  the  formal  side  of 
the  studies.  The  school  should  touch  and  minister  to  the  child 
OD  all  sides  if  it  is  to  prepare  him  for  the  highest  type  of  noble 
citizenship.  In  making  the  courses  of  study  the  groundwork 
should  be  true  knowledge.  Correlation  of  studies  is  imperatively 
demanded. 

CORRELATION  OF  STUDIES. 

Whoever  was  responsible  for  bringing  Miss  Sarah  L.  Arnold, 
of  Minneapolis,  to  the  meeting  deserved  a  special  vote  of  thanks. 
She  has  the  power  of  inspiring  her  hearers  and  of  giving  them 
something  along  to  ponder  over  and  apply  in  school-room  prac- 
tice. The  outline  of  the  plan  carried  out  in  the  primary  depart- 
ments of  the  Minneapolis  schools  which  she  gave  in  her  address 
on  "Correlation  of  Studies"  found  much  favor.  Part  of  the 
year,  she  said,  is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  nature  study  and 
part  to  the  study  of  language,  literature,  and  history,  all  of  which 
are  of  great  practical  value,  and  if  laught  rightly  the  child  will  be 
interested,  and  that  means  that  he  will  love  the  work  and  study 
and  learn  for  the  fun  of  it. 

Here  are  a  few  other  points  she  made ; 

'■  Educator!  ucing  ■  ereder  •nd  in  view   for  the  clilldren.  have  de- 


manded belter  educational  facilities  for  Ihe  children.  Fathers  and  motben 
art  anxious  10  have  thrir  childrtD  tietler  educated  ihan  thenuelTci  and 
thus  we  have  a  good  [oundalion  10  work  upon.  The  schools  are  accuied 
of  cramming  and  of  having  too  many  sludies.  What  ii  the  rtmedy 
which  will  bring  order  cut  of  the  chaos  ?  The  great  end  □[  education  is 
the  formation  of  charaner  and  therefore  the  ends  in  Echool  work  are  the 
acbievementi  which  will  help  toward  this  end.  The  essential,  therefore, 
is  the  sludv  ol  i:(e  ;  anyihinR  which  te.ches  Ihe  child  to  comprehend  these 

"  The  life  of  nature  is  eveiywhrre  abi  ut  uf  acd  has  ils  great  and  grand 
lessons.  Whal  we  want  is  lo  help  Ihe  child  to  gel  (he  tight  \\r,A  of  expe- 
rience. How  can  the  child  study  nature  ?  By  oliservation.  Hecan  betaught 
10  use  his  eyes.  The  child  must  be  taught  to  read  because  he  thus  gets  the 
experience  which  fjthers  have  gathered  up  for  him.  This  is  Ihe  reason  we 
have  reading  in  the  schools.  We  aie  juBl  beginning  to  lealiie  what  that 
great  end  ot  education  is." 

Miss  Emma  J.  Haney,  of  Stevens  Point  normal  school,  opened 
the  discussion.  She  emphasized  particularly  ihat  it  is  import- 
ant in  teaching  that  the  end  be  seen  in  the  beginning.  A  finished, 
symmetrical  plan  should  be  laid  out  and  the  successful  teacher 
will  adhere  lo  this  plan.  "The  primary  teacher,"  she  urged, 
"  should  be  a  woman  of  the  broadest,  widest  culture  and  not  one 
who  lacks  originality  and  adaptability." 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

MissCobum.  of  the  Stout  manual  training  school  of  Meno- 

monie,  spoke  on  "  Manual  Training."    She  said  in  part : 

"  It  was  because  Ihe  boys  and  girla  who  attended  Ihe  liitle  counlij 
school  at  the  cross-roads  had  occasion  lo  observe  and  see  the  Ibines  of 
nature  ia  their  reality  Ihat  our  forefathers  were  such  strong-minded  and 
able  bodied  men  and  women.  There  has  lieen  a  revoluilon.  however; 
villages  have  becon-e  cities  and  towns  villages.  We  Iherel 
subslilule  for  the  green  fields  and  the  sloping  n 


le  l>oy  or  girl  an  bbservi 


This  work  bai 

:o  the  Bchool-rof  mand 

re  both  lieneGcial  and  at  the  same  time  enjoyatile.     If  ihr  hoys  are 

lo  go  out  in  the  wotid  and  enter  into  pursuits  in  tlr "■' ' '  ''— 

carpenter  shop  and  girls  are  lo  enter  into  pursuits 
why  should  they  not  be  taught  when  young  1 
schoo's  ? 

"We  (ni^t  loo  much  to  instinct  for  (he  children  to  leam  ihis  manual 
work.  The  giils  should  be  allowed  Ireedom  from  their  books  for  two 
hours  a  day  to  devote  lo  cookery.  The  rnaling  of  belter  mothers,  kiollier 
neighi>ors.and  dearer  friends  is  iheworkwhich  lb '  .... 


s  of  sewing  and  cooking 


doing.     The  plain,  homely,  and  tnotbeily  giilisthi 


I,  the  I 


iofluen 


Iding  II 


Miss  Cobutn's  earnest  plea  for  manual  training  made  many 
new  converts  for  the  cause,  and  prepared  the  way  for  an  excellent 
address  by  Prof.  M.  M.  Shepherd,  in^ructor  in  manual  training 
at  the  Milwaukee  east  side  high  school,  on  "Adaptation  of 
Manual  Training  to  Lower  Grades."  He  made  a  few  statements 
that  may  particularly  interest  The  Journal  readers.  "  Manual 
work,"  he  said,  "  should  not  have  any  grade  restriction,  but 
sbould  continue  through  the  whole  school  life  of  the  child.  Those 
who  have  some  taste  for  mechanical  life  should  have  the  same 
advantage  in  school  as  Chose  whose  thoughts  tend  to  a  Lterary 
channel."  After  de? cribing  the  nature  of  the  work  he  gave  some 
very  feasible  plans  how  to  go  about  its  commencement. 

The  discussion  of  the  two  addresses  was  led  by  Mr.  Wesson, 
of  Menomonie. 

The  effect  ol  the  talks  on  manual  training  was  to  some  degree 
noticeable  in  the  increased  attention  given  to  the  exhibits  at  the 
capitol,  particularly  Co  the  work  of  the  Stout  manual  training 
school  of  Menomonie,  of  which  Mr.  J.  E.  Hoyt  is  the  superin- 
lendendent.  Mr.  Stout,  after  whom  the  latter  school  is  named, 
initiated  the  manual  training  in  Menomonie  some  years  ago.  He 
defrayed  the  expenses  of  erecting  a  special  school.  At  present 
there  are  about  500  public  school  pupils  of  that  city  who  take  the 
manual  training  course.  In  the  high  school  an  hour  a  day  is  de- 
voted to  the  work,  and  forty-five  minutes  in  the  elementary 
schools. 

The  exhibits  of  Ihe  Wisconsin  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
which  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Swiler,  and  of  the  Janes- 
ville  school  for  the  blind  also  came  in  for  a  particular  share  of 
admiration  of  the  friends  of  manual  training. 

LITERATURE  AND  READING. 

The  paper  by  Miss  Mae  E.  Schreiber.  of  the  Milwaukee  normal 
school,  on  "  Literature  and  Reading,"  renewed  interest  in  the 
teaching  of  literature  in  schools.  Miss  Schreibersaid  among  other 
good  things  ; 

"Educators  are  bcgl'ining  10  see  that  Ihe  study  of  literature  belongi  to 
all  grades  ;  thai  instead  of  the  reading  book  the  whole  field  of  literature  be- 
longi  to  the  child  ;  (hat  instead  of  reading  about  authors  and  studying  a 
texl-book  on  literature,  the  child  must  come  into  direct  contact  with  lilera- 
lure  and  read  for  himself.  The  varied  inleresta  of  our  civiliiaiion  demand 
that  Ihe  man  shall  liave  many  interests  and  thai  he  Ehall  read  widely.  If 
□ur  common  school  i*  to  be  a  factor  in  this  civtliiation  il  musi  meet  thU 
eondition.  Uodem  literature  mutt  have  the  Erst  place.  It  li  fillad  with 
our  life  and  is  quick  with  our  blood,  and  because  the  child  is  of  it,  it  ii 
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easiest  understood  by  bim.  We  mast  create  in  the  child  such  a  love  and  de- 
sire for  reading  as  shall  result  in  the  habit  of  reading. 

**  The  practice  in  the  teaching^of  literature  has  been  to  take  some  piece  of 
literature  and  spend  much  lime  in  analyzing;  it.  To  see  these  teacners  at 
work  one  might  imagine  the  great  productions  of  literature  have  lived  sim- 
ply because  they  furnish  fine  fields  for  mental  gymnastics.  The  greatest 
mistake  of  this  critical  reading  is  that  the  teacher  tries  to  read  into  the  se- 
lection what  he  feels  and  knows,  forgetting  that  the  child  will  get  very 
little  that  he  does  not  bring  to  it  himself.  The  child  can  only  understand 
and  feel  with  the  assistance  of  what  he  has  already  experienced,  felt,  and 
learned." 

JESUS,  THE  IDEAL  FOR  TEACHERS. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  association  to  secure  Rev.  Jud- 
son  Titsworth,  of  Milwaukee,  for  an  eveniny^  address.  His 
subject  was  "  Responsibility  of  Teachers  for  Pupils  Outside  the 
School- Room."  He  pointed  to  Jesus  as  the  ideal  teacher.  A 
few  extracts  of  his  address  may  give  an  idea  of  his  treatment  of 
the  subject.    He  said  : 

'*  In  the  case  of  children  having  good  parents  and  good  homes  the 
teacher  may  safely  intermit  the  larger  part  of  his  sense  of  responsibility 
for  the  children  while  at  home  or  under  the  parents'  care.  But  even  in 
this  case  the  sense  of  responsibility  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  lead  him  to 
assure  himself  by  personal  attention  that  such  is  the  case.  When  the  in- 
fluence of  parents  is  sometimes  less  than  wholesome,  he  cannot  do  his  full 
duty  by  the  child  unless  he  follows  him  into  his  home  and  continues  to 
labor  for  the  child's  best  interests.  The  degree  of  responsibility  increases 
in  the  case  of  children  whose  parents  are  vicious  or  whose  homes  are  schools 
of  evil.  The  orphan  will,  of  course,  appeal  to  the  parent  love  in  the 
teachei  's  heart  most  of  all. 

"  All  will  grant,  I  believe,  that  it  is  not  possible  for  the  teacher  to  do  his 
best  work  for  the  pupil  even  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  school-room 
without  analytic  knowledge  of  the  pupil's  individuality.  The  teacher  must 
differentiate,  and  individualize  the  pupils.  His  method  with  each  must  be 
a  method  chosen  after  particular  study  of  each  one's  individual  character- 
istics and  circumstances.  For  the  child's  sake  the  teacher  will  have  some- 
times to  work  a  bit  on  the  parents. 

'*  Let  us  look  on  our  work  in  the  light  of  the  Great  Teacher,  Jesus ;  it  is 
the  same  work,  for  the  same  ends  and  inspired  by  the  same  motives — that 
Is,  if  we  will  have  it  so.  If  our  ideals  are  what  they  should  be,  and  devo- 
tion to  them  what  it  ought  to  be,  we  shall  look  upon  the  children  intrusted 
to  our  care  in  the  same  light  as  that  in  which  He  saw  those  for  whose  sake 
He  consecrated  himself.  One  cannot  better  suggest  the  ideal  teacher  than 
in  describing  Jesus  and  His  spirit  and  method." 

"  SCHOOL  AND  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  " 

was  the  subject  of  a  paper  read  by  Miss  L.  E.  Steams,  of  the  Mil- 
waukee public  library.  **  A  librarian,"  she  said,  "  should  be  as 
pleased  to  see  a  reader  coming  in  to  get  a  book  as  a  merchant 
would  be  to  see  a  customer  entering  his  shop."  She  advocated 
the  organization  of  a  state  library  commission  whose  duty  and 
privilege  should  be  to  impress  upon  the  people  that  public  libra- 
ries are  of  great  educational  advantage.  There  should  be,  she 
believed,  no  age  restriction  for  the  use  of  library  books.  The 
children  should  be  reached  as  well  as  the  adult. 

THE  NEW  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

While  the  vote  was  being  taken  for  the  election  of  officers  Hon. 
J.  Q.  Emery,  the  new  state  superintendent  of  Wisconsin,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  request  of  the  association,  gave  a  brief  address.  He 
said  tha)  he  firmly  believed  that  the  association  had  become  a 
power  in  the  state  and  that  it  was  doing  great  good  along  the 
lines  of  educational  work.  He  would  endeavor  to  work  harmo- 
niously with  them  and  strive  to  do  all  in  his  powder  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  teachers  and  school  children  of  Wisconsin. 

SCHOOL  FOR  FEEBLE-MINDED  CHILDREN. 

President  Salisbury  was  also  called  upon  for  a  few  remarks. 
He  made  use  of  the  opportunity  to  enlist  the  interest  of  the  as- 
sociation in  the  work  of  securing  an  appropriation  from  the  lecfis- 
lature  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  feeble-minded  chil- 
dren. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  providing  that  the  same  committee 
which  had  the  matter  in  charge  two  years  ago  again  undertake  to 
have  a  bill  providing  for  such  a  school  passed. 

OTHER  DISCUSSIONS. 

If  there  was  more  space  several  other  profitable  discussions 
might  be  mentioned,  for  instance,  the  papers  on  "  The  Ethics  of 
the  School  as  Affected  by  the  Character  of  Penalties,"  by  Supt. 
C.  E.  Patzer,  of  Manitowoc  county ;  on  "  Simplified  Spelling,"  by 
Dr.  J.  W.  Stearns,  of  the  state  university ;  on  **  Elimination  of 
Unprofitable  Work  in  Arithmetic,"  by  President  L.  D.  Harvey, 
of  the  Milwaukee  normal.  But  the  object  has  been  not  so  much 
to  give  all  the  names  of  speakers  as  to  show  the  quality  of  work 
done  at  the  meeting. 

NEW  OFFICERS. 

Professor  W.  J.  Brier,  of  the  River  Falls  normal  school,  was 
elected  president.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  state  associa- 
tion for  over  twenty  years,  and  has  been  prominently  active  in 
educational  work  in  Wisconsin  for  many  years.  The  other  new 
officers  chosen  at  this  meeting  are  :  Vice-presidents,  R.  H.  Hal- 
sey,  Oshkosh ;  H.  A.  Simonds,  Stevens  Point ;  Lillian  Rheul, 
Baraboo ;  secretary,  G.  L.  Bowman,  Superior ;  treasurer,  J.  F. 
Sims,  Onalaska  ;  executive  committee,  R.  B.  Dudgeon.  Madison ; 
Margaret  Hasford,  Whitewater ;  D.  D.  Mayne,  Janesville ;  David 
Thome,  Beloit;  C.  D.  Kipp,  Elkhorn. 

(A  brief  report  of  the  school  board  convention,  and  several  other  notes 
of  interest  from  the  association  meeting  will  be  given  in  next  week's  issue.) 


Iowa  State  Teachers'  Association. 

(CONTINUED.) 

The  text  of  President  Beardshear's  address  was  given  in  the 
following  words  of  M.  Buisson  :  '*  Let  the  school  teach  what  is 
most  likely  to  prepare  the  child  to  be  a  good  citizen,  an  intelli- 
gent and  active  man.  Let  the  school  be  satisfied  to  slowly  but 
surely  awaken  his  senses,  his  intellect,  his  faculties  of  observa- 
tion, of  reflection,  of  affection  and  actfon.  and  harmoniously  build 
up  his  character,  not  by  means  of  the  three  R's.  but  rather  by 
means  of  the  three  H's,  bead,  heart,  and  hand,  and  make  him  fit 
for  self  government,  self-control,  self-help— a  living,  thinking 
being." 

He  dwelt  particularly  upon  the  progress  that  schools  have 
made  in  the  past  year,  and  the  problems  that  arc  now  before 
them.  He  urged  that  school  boards  should  be  more  liberal  in 
providing  educational  facilities  for  children.  ''Des  Momes, 
Marshalltown.  Cedar  Rapids,  and  other  Iowa  cities  have,"  he 
said,  "  taken  commendable  positions  as  to  modern  school  buildings 
embodying  sweetness  and  light.  In  the  purchase  of  apparatus 
many  school  boards  hug  the  three  R's.  They  deal  out  army 
rations  of  a  forced  march  rather  than  a  bounteous  supply  for  the 
intellectual  home  of  beloved  children  and  noble  citizens  to  come- 
The  educational  value  of  trees,  flowers,  and  ornamental  school, 
grounds  is  a  foreign  and  undesirable  thing  to  most  of  them.  A 
great  number  of  our  public  school- grounds  in  country  and  town 
bear  too  painful  resemblance  to  the  stockyards  of  our  railway 
shipping  stations  between  seasons  and  the  old-fashioned  fallow 
fields  which  were  allowed  to  rest  prolific  with  weeds  in  ignorant 
hope  of  better  limes  to  come.  In  the  employment  of  teachers 
the  salary  is  often  determined  by  the  three  R's.  and  the  lowest 
bidder  clinches  the  bargain.  All  school  affairs  should  be  con- 
ducted upon  the  cleanest  business  principles,  but  also  in  the  light 
of  the  highest  educational  values." 

State  Supt.  Henry  Sabin  is  an  earnest  advocate  of  better 
teaching  in  country  schools,  and  it  is  principally  due  to  his  efforts 
that  sufficient  interest  was  taken  in  the  **  little  red  school- house," 
to  give  a  special  round  table  discussion  to  this  subject.  Mr.  C. 
B.  Tool,  of  Monroe,  presided. 

Supt.  A.  A.  Taylor,  of  Adams  county,  spoke  on  the  grading  and 
classification  of  county  schools.  '*  The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a 
better  classification,"  he  said,"  were  the  indifference  of  authorities, 
incompetency  of  teachers,  difficulty  of  supervision,  and  irregular- 
ity of  attendance.  A  majority  of  the  school  teachers  in  rural 
schools  are  young  people  who  have  had  no  preparation  for  their 
woik,  except  one  term  at  a  normal.  Most  of  them  are  not  oro- 
fessional  teachers.  Frequent  changes  in  teachers  result  irom 
their  incompetency.  The  work  of  the  superintendent  has  to  be 
done  over  again  with  the  new  teachers.  The  indifference  on  the 
part  of  school  officials  and  patrons  was  a  serious  obstacle.  While 
they  may  be  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  pupils  they  are  often 
entirely  ignorant  of  educational  matters.  Tnere  ought  not  to  be 
high  school  work  attempted  in  the  country  schools.  The  eight 
years'  wcrk  is  enough." 

"  The  Woman  who  Teaches,"  was  the  subject  of  a  paper. 
Miss  Zerwekh,  of  Villisca,  opened  it  with  an  address.  She  said 
that  the  teacher  cannot  possibly  be  perfect  in  all  respects,  but  she 
should  love  her  work,  be  conscious  of  its  meaning  and  honestly 
endeavor  to  fulfil  its  duties.  The  teacher  must  aim  *'  to  bring 
the  child  gradually  into  more  and  more  complex  relations  with 
his  social  and  physical  environment  by  training  him  to  intelligent 
observation  of  the  laws  which  govern  these  relations  and  to  cor- 
respond mg  adaptations  on  his  part." 

The  following  are  a  few  extracts  from  a  vigorous  address  by 
Hon.  H.  O.  Weaver,  of  Wapello,  on  •*  Needed  School  Legisla- 
tion." 

*'  The  average  district  school  in  this  state  has  not  the  equipment  to  make 
IcnoMrledge  an  atiraction.  1  he  teacher,  as  a  rule  has  not  Had  the  advan- 
tages ol  any  training  whatever,  in  teaching. 

''Our  present  state  LOimal  scbcoi  is  doing  an  excellent  work,  but  it  is 
wholly  inadequate  to  the  univLr^al  demanas  fcr  tiained  teacher?.  Our 
present  system  of  county  normats  affoids  en  opp<  rtuniiy  for  such  training 
but  th;:ir  supplies  are  scarcely  purchased  before  the  county  superintendent 
announces  an  examination  and  the  session  will  CiOse  for  want  of  fuLds  to 
continue. 

*'  If  we  are  not  able  to  establish  additional  permanent  normal  schools,  can 
we  not  form  some  system  similar  to  that  of  the  university  extension,  and 
term  it  norma)  extension  ?  Such  a  system  has  done  great  work  in  several 
of  our  states.  These  normal  schools  corld  be  held  two  months  in  the  year ; 
two  in  every  congressional  district  within  the  st-te  ;  they  need  not  be  per- 
manent in  any  locality,  let  them  be  under  the  control  of  the  directors  of  the 
state  normal  schools.  Under  such  circumstances  it  wouid  seem  that  two 
months'  instruction  would  be  better  than  two  weeks.  It  would  afTord 
teachers  an  occasion  of  comparing  their  methods  of  teaching — studying 
improved  methods.  A  similar  policy  has  been  adopted  for  many  years  in 
Massachusetts,  and  normal  sessions  have  been  held  in  345  towns  within 
that  state." 

Another  educational  agency  which  is  greatly  needed  in  this  state,  is  the 
district  library.  It  is  necessary  that  a  thorough  teacher  must  have  equip- 
ment ;  every  school-house  should  have  a  Webster's  dictionary  and  suffi- 
cient reference  books,  charts,  weekly  school  magazines,  and  supplemental 
reading.  Teachers  should  be  chosen  librarians  and  held  responsible  for  all 
books  placed  in  their  care.  As  early  as  1856,  Gov.  Grimes  advocated  such 
a  policy,  yet  we  seem  to  be  in  the  same  position  to-day  as  we  were  then. 
A  well  selected  library  would  form  a  taste  tor  good  reading,  which  is  always 
followed  by  a  love  for  good  books.      Our  state  provides  a  well-equipped 
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Ubimry  in  the  penitentiary  at  Fort  Madison.  Would  it  not  be  as  well  to  i^ive 
such  an  opportuni^  to  ail  the  schools  in  our  state  ?  Let  a  certain  amount 
of  tax  be  retained  for  the  suppoit  of  a  library. 

Miss  Helen  Clute,  of  Atlanta,  in  a  stirring  address  attacked 
that  part  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  which  relates  to 
the  teaching  of  English.  Her  criticisms  stirred  up  livelv  discus- 
sions. She  denied  the  verity  of  the  principle  on  which  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ten  and  educators  generally  base  their  position  in  favor 
of  one  course  of  English  study  for  all  pupils,  viz  :  The  equality 
of  children  in  the  public  schools.  The  public  hi^h  schools,  she 
insisted,  are  for  tne  privileged  classes  in  that  their  management 
and  courses  of  study  have  been  primarily  for  the  bright  young 
persons  who  are  being  fitted  for  college.  In  the  study  of  Eng- 
lish, the  speaker  maintained,  there  must  be  a  division  of  courses, 
in  order  to  teach  the  young  person  who  cannot  go  to  the  univer- 
sities, but  must  leave  the  nigh  school  to  be  an  artisan,  a  mer- 
chant, a  laborer,  a  different  sort  of  English  than  that  to  be  taught 
to  the  man  who  expects  higher  education  and  the  cultivation  of 
more  refined  taste.  The  favored  class  must  be  taught  English 
which  win  be  essentiaJly  literary  and  aesthetic ;  the  masses  must 
be  taught  English  that  is  business-like,  practical,  and  valetudina- 
rian. Refemne  to  the  neglect  of  the  study  of  the  English  lan- 
gusLgt  notkreable  everywhere  in  the  public  schools,  she  said  that 
It  is  difficult  to  find  professors  of  sufficient  cultivation  to  fill  the 
chairs  of  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German.  But  any  teacher  is 
considered  fitted  to  teach  English  and  the  chair  of  English  is  fre- 
quently found  filled  by  some  valetudinarian  preacher.  Too  much 
emphasis  cannot  be  placed  upon  the  stuav  of  English  in  the 
schools.  She  maintained,  in  brief,  that  there  must  be  two 
courses :  some  students  are  not  fitted  for  the  classics,  but  are 
practical ;  some  may  indulge  their  tastes  and  are  ambitious  for 
higher  culture ;  there  must  be  a  course  in  Englbh  for  each  of 
them. 

"  What  Would  Be  a  Good  Course  of  Study  for  the  High 
School  ? "  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Miss  Effie  Frazer,  of 
Ottumwa.  EngUsh,  she  urs^ed,  should  be  a  part  of  the  students' 
study  entirely  uirough  the  high  school.  The  course  should  be 
largely  made  up  of  the  great  masterpieces.  American  authors 
should  be  given  preference,  Irvine's  Sketch  Book,  being  an  ex- 
cellent one  to  commence  with.  Tiiese  writing  would  also  help 
in  the  study  of  history.  Scott  and  Moore  might  be  introduced 
next,  and  Shakespeare  entered  upon  in  the  second  year,  while 
the  third  might  take  up  seriously  the  study  of  Shakespeare,  with 
research  into  literature,  accompanied  by  classics  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  concluding  in  the  fourth  year  with  the  Lake  poets  and 
reviews  of  the  work  gone  over. 

Miss  Anna  E.  McGovem,  of  Cedar  Falls,  in  her  ps^r  on  "  The 
Science  of  Primary  Teaching  "  urged  "  that  the  ultimate  end  of  all 
teaching  should  be  the  development  of  character ;  and  all  training 
must  be  done  in  love  and  consideration  of  the  child.  Frcebel, 
the  prince  of  educational  reformers,  put  aside  books  and  entered 
into  the  life  of  the  child— found  the  way  to  his  soul.  The  most 
successful  primary  teachers  are  learning  that  they  must  study  the 
child's  nature  and  minister  to  its  wants.  Knowledge  of  the  great 
principles  m  training  the  child  must  be  supplemented  by  a  full 
Knowledge  of  the  child's  character,  the  two  cemented  together 
by  a  love  and  study  of  his  needs  and  the  subjects  that  interest 
hun." 

Supt.  H.  L  Simmons,  of  Fremont  county,  presented  a  paper 
on  "  How  Can  We  Create  a  Stronger  Public  Sentiment  in  Favor 
of  Longer  Terms  of  School  and  Better  Salaries  of  Teachers, 
especially  in  Rural  Districts  ?  "  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  country  school  teachers  get  more  than  they 
earn ;  twenty-five  per  cent,  get  what  they  earn,  and  the  rest  earn 
more  than  tbc^  get.  Supt.  W.  C.  Moyer,  of  Cass  county,  en- 
dorsed the  idea  that  the  teachers  should  be  raised  to  their  sala^ 


nes. 


CHILD  STUDY. 


The  child  study  section  recommended  the  following  lines  of 
study :  That  for  the  present,  chief  attention  be  given  to  the 
three  following  lines  of  investigation,  viz.: 

1.  Visualization. or  eye-mindedness  and  ear-mindedness; 

2.  Tests  of  si^ht  and  hearing. 

3.  Determination  of  age,  weight,  and  height  of  respective 
grades. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Brower,  of  Milton,  opened  the  discussion  of  the 
question  :  "  What  is  the  Measure  of  the  School's  Responsibility 
in  the  Matter  of  the  Pupil's  Moral  Attitude  Out  of  School  ?  "  He 
thought  it  was  all  important  that  the  pupil  be  well  trained  in  in- 
tellect and  morals.  The  school  is  successful  to  the  extent  that  it 
instils  into  the  mind  of  pupils  conceptions  of  right  and  succeeds 
in  training  them  into  habits  of  right.  No  matter  what  the  teacher 
understands  the  home  training  to  be,  it  remains  his  duty  to  form 
moral  character. 

The  following  are  the  principal  recommendations  touching  the 
"  System  of  Issuing  County  Certificates,"  adopted. 

Examination  Quesiions. — Should  be  uniform  throughout  the  state.  A 
more  thoroueh  examination  in  the  science  and  art  of  education  should  be  re- 
qtiked.  Under  the  law,  applicants  to  teach  must  be  examined  as  to  their 
ability  to  teach  the  **  common  branches." 


Ctrtificates^^Tmc  grades  of  certificates  recommended. 

Requirements  for  each  grade :  To  obtain  a  first  class  certificate,  the  ap- 
plicant should  make  an  average  of  90  per  cent., not  fall  below  80  per  cent  in 
any  branch,  and  have  taught  successfully  two  terms.  To  obtam  a  second 
class  certificate,  the  applicant  should  make  an  average  of  80  per  cent,  and 
not  fall  below  70  per  cent,  in  any  branch.  Third  class  permissible  only 
when  schools  cannot  otherwise  be  filled.  Required  standing  for  certificates 
should  be  uniform  throughout  the  state. 

A  report  on  the  course  of  study  for  the  primary  teacher  to  en- 
able her  to  take  an  examination  for  a  professional  certificate  re- 
commended the  following  books. 

Psychology  Sully,  Hand  Book ;  James.  Hand  Book  ;  McLellan, 
Applied  Psychology. 

History  of  Education^  Qmck,  Browning,  Compayr6. 

Supplemental  to  Psychology—**  Child  Nature."  by  Baroness  Von 
Bulow ;  "  Education  of  Man,"  by  Froebel  ;  "  Study  of  Child  Na- 
ture by  Elizabeth  Harrison. 

Books  Suggestive  for  Btading—Sptnctr's  "Education ; "  Rous- 
seau's "  Emile  "  "  A  Pot  of  Green  Feathers  ;  "  "  Nature  Study," 
by  Jackman,  books  written  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  ;  Kinder- 
garten Magazine. 

Methods— K  definite  understanding  of  the  principles  underlying 
the  methods  in  reading,  language,  literature,  nature  studies,  color, 
drawing;,  music,  physical  culture. 

The  following  officers  were  elected.  President— R.  C.  Barrett, 
of  Osage ;  vice  president.  Ira  S.  Condit.  of  Red  Oak ;  Anna  E.  Mc- 
Govem.  of  Cedar  Falls ;  C.  C.  Carsiens,  of  Ames ;  secretary,  W. 
F.  Cramer,  of  Iowa  City ;  treasurer,  G.  W.  Samson,  of  Cedar 
Falls ;  executive  committee.  H.  G.  Lampson,  of  Atlantic ;  execu- 
tive council.  Dr.  W.  F.  King,  of  Mt.  Vernon,  and  Dr.  W.  M. 
Brooks,  of  Tabor. 


Michigan. 

The  forty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  was  held  at  Lansing,  Dec.  26-28.  Supt.  C.  T. 
Grawn,  of  Traverse  City,  presided  in  a  model  manner.  Prompt, 
vigorous,  audible,  it  woula  be  hard  to  improve  upon  his  manage- 
ment. 

Ex-Supt.  of  Public  Instruction  C.  A.  Gower,  gave  the  address 
of  "Welcome."  and  Supt.  J.  R.  Miller,  of  Big  Rapids,  the  re- 
sponse. The  now  famous  John  Donovan  of  Bay.  the  only  Dem- 
ocratic member  of  the  legislature,  gave  a  well-balanced  1 5-minutc 
address.  This  was  followed  by  •'  Do  our  Public  Schools  Prepare 
for  Citizenship  ?  "  bv  Judge  C.  B.  Grant,  of  the  supreme  court. 
At  the  conclusion  01  the  preliminaries  Gov.  Rich  and  State  Supt. 
Pattengill  tendered  the  teachers  a  reception  m  the  executive 
parlors. 

The  program  was  long,  much  too  long.  Too  many  papers, 
too  little  discussion,  too  few  conclusions.  The  papers  were,  as  a 
rule,  good,  though  there  were  exceptions,  of  course,  and  some 
could  not  be  heard.  One  of  the  best  papers  was  read  by  Supt. 
C.  O.  Hoyt.  of  Lansing,  on  "  Professional  Ethics."  He  criticised 
the  unprofessional  conduct  of  many  teachers  in  disregarding 
rights  of  boards  and  rights  of  other  teachers ;  of  underbidding, 
of  criticising  predecessors,  of  undermining  a  fellow  teacher  in 
order  to  create  a  vacancy,  of  accepting  a  position  but  continuing 
to  look  for  a  better  one,  and  so  on,  to  the  end.  Much  valuable 
discussion  followed  which  crystallized  into  a  committee  to  pre- 
pare a  "  Code  "  or  formulate  a  few  general  principles  and  report 
at  next  meeting. 

The  committee  on  legislation  recommended  the  enactment  of 
laws  requiring  teachers  and  school  officers  generally  to  be  citizens 
of  the  United  States ;  to  prevent  the  use  of  tobacco  by  teachers : 
providing  for  more  stringent  measures  to  suppress  the  sale  of 
cigarettes ;  establishing  an  additional  state  normal  school ;  pro- 
viding free  text  books  in  all  schools ;  prescribing  more  stringent 
measures  to  enforce  attendance  upon  scholars ;  abolishing  insti- 
tute fees ;  establishing  the  township  unit  system,  and  requiring 
school  districts  to  maintain  better  outbuildings. 

Thursday  afternoon  the  association  divided  into  sections: 
college,  high  school,  primary.  The  commissioners'  and  exam- 
iners section  met  Wednesday.  John  Dewitt  Miller  gave  the 
annual  lecture  on  the  "  Uses  of  Ugliness." 

Supt.  E.  C.  Thompson,  of  Saginaw,  W.  S.,  was  elected  presi-. 
dent ;  Supt.  George  R.  Catton,  Cadillac,  treasurer ;  and  Prot 
Chas.  McKenney,  Olivet  college,  secretary. 

W.  J.  McKONE. 

Idaho. 

The  Eastern  Idaho  Teachers*  association  assembled  at  Mont- 
pelier.  The  following  selections  from  the  resolutions  adopted  in- 
dicate what  subjects  were  discussed : 

"  The  higher  professional  preparation  of  the  teacher  is  impera- 
tive. As  an  incentive  to  higher  qualification  we  demand  such 
changes  in  the  school  law  as  will  place  the  certification  of  teach- 
ers upon  such  a  basis  and  under  such  supervision  as  will  protect 
our  schools  from  the  incompetent  and  unprofessional  who  now 
retard  and  defeat  educational  progress. 

**  We  demand  that  the  institute  system  of  the  state  be  so  amended 
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as  to  compel  each  county  to  maintain  singly  or  in  conjunction 
with  other  counties  a  teachers'  institute,  to  be  conducted  by  such 
educators  of  experience  under  the  approval  of  the  state  superin- 
tendent as  will  insure  the  success  of  such  institute. 

"  We  hereby  expressour  profound  conviction  that  reading,  liter- 
ature, and  history  do  not  receive  in  our  schools  the  attention  and 
enthusiasm  their  ethical  contents  justifies.  We  believe  that  the 
highest  moral  training  and  preparation  for  citizenship  that  the 
public  schools  afford  are  to  be  found  in  these  studies.  To  attain 
these  ends,  the  school  library  is  indispensable,  and  we  pledge  our- 
selves to  the  awaking  of  such  interest  in  reading  both  within  our 
school  and  in  the  communities  in  which  we  labor  as  will  speedily 
secure  public  school  libraries  for  our  respective  districts. 

"  In  all  the  states  of  the  union  the  normal  school  has  been  found 
indispensable  in  securing  professional  qualifications  of  teachers. 
We  sincerely  hope  that  this  valuable  educational  agency  may 
early  meet  with  ample  financial  support  and  encouragement  of 
the  people  of  Idaho." 

Tne  following  officers  were  elected :  President  J.  C.  Muermann, 
Moscow ;  first  vice-president.  H.  H.  Bartoi),  Idaho  Falls ;  second 
vice-president,  J.  W.  Faris,  Pocatello ;  secretary,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Mann, 
Boise ;  treasurer,  E.  H.  Thompson,  Kendrick ;  executive  commit- 
tee, H.  R.  Smith,  Moscow,  F.  B.  Gault.  Moscow,  C.  M.  Kig^ns, 
Boise.    Boise  was  chosen  as  the  next  place  of  meeting. 


Nebraska. 

The  most  discussed  feature  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association 
meeting  at  Lincoln  was  the  unique,  scholarly,  and  interesting  paper 
on  the  question, "  Do  our  public  schools  teach  morality  ?  by  the 
Rev.  Father  Murphy,  of  Tecumseh.  His  explanation  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  on  the  school  question  called 
out  prolonged  applause.  He  denied  that  it  aimed  to  detract  or 
pull  down  one  single  stone  of  the  public  school  foundation.  '*  Ra- 
ther," said  he,  "  would  it  add  other  stones  to  it  until  it  rises  above 
the  clouds  into  that  bright  and  serene  sky  illuminated  by  the  light 
of  the  world."  The  election  of  new  officers  resulted  as  follows  : 
President,  W.  H.  Skinner,  Nebraska  City ;  secretary,  Miss  May 
Hosford,  North  Bend;  treasurer,  C.  R.  Aitkinson.  Fairbury. 
Supt.  Marble,  of  Omaha,  and  Prin.  Brainard,  of  Beatrice,  were 
elected  representatives  to  the  National  Council  of  Education. 

The  committee  on  legislation  was  instructed  to  ask  the  legisla- 
ture to  appoint  an  examining  board,  of  which  the  chancellor  of 
the  state  university  should  t^  chairman,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to 
license  those  who  are  qualified  to  do  work  in  the  summer  insti- 
tute. L. 

North  Dakota. 

The  state  association  held  its  second  annual  meeting  at  Hills- 
boro.  State  Superintendent  Laura  J.  Eisenhuth  called  the  meet- 
ing to  order.  Twenty  counties  were  represented.  Superintendent 
Jackson  presided.  The  claims  of  child  study  were  represented 
by  professors  Perigo  and  Kennedy. 

The  chief  number  on  the  program  was  the  discussion  of  free 
text-books.  It  was  decided  to  urge  earnestly  the  passage  of  the 
law  giving  to  all  counties  free,  compulsory,  and  uniform  text- 
books. 

Next  year's  meeting  will  be  held  at  Grand  Forks.  The  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected :  President,  Prof.  Joseph  Kennedy,  of  the 
University  of  North  Dakota;  ist  vice-pres.,  Prof.  McFarland,  of 
Valley  City ;  2d  vice-pres.,  Mrs.  Wellington,  of  Wahpeton ;  treas- 
urer. Prof.  Wooster,  of  Mayville ;  secreUry,  Prof.  W.  L.  Stock- 
well,  of  Grafton ;  executive  committee :  chairman.  Supt.  W.  T. 
Perkins,  of  Bismarck ;  Supt  Taylor,  of  Grand  Forks,  and  Prof. 
W.  E.  Hoover,  of  Larimore. 


.     South  Dakota, 

The  following  were  among  the  speakers  at  the  State  Teachers' 
Association  meeting  at  Huron :  President  Louis  McLouth,  of  the 
Agricultural  college ;  President  A.  H.  P.  Beadle,  of  the  state  normal 
school ;  President  W.  H.  Graham,  of  the  Methodist  university  of 
Mitchell,  and  Mr.  C.  P.  Lomen.  of  the  state  univcrity  at  Vennil- 
ion.  The  following  officers  were  elected  :  President,  Miss  Kate 
Faubman,  of  Plankinton  ;  recording  secretary,  W.  W.  Groton.  of 
Howard ;  corresponding  secretary,  O.  C.  Grose,  of  Aberdeen  ; 
treasurer.  Miss  Jennie  r.  West,  of  Mitchell.  Aberdeen  was 
chosen  as  the  next  place  of  meeting. 


Indiana 

The  State  Teachers'  Association  held  its  meeting  at  Indian- 
apolis. The  papers  and  discussions  were,  with  hardly  any  ex- 
ception, solid,  timely  and  tull  of  practical  suggestions.  Indiana 
manages  to  keep  well  in  the  front  in  educational  matters.  The 
teachers  believe  in  the  words  which  formed  the  subject  of  an  ad- 
dress by  President  Mills,  of  Earlham  college.  "  Generation  of 
power  is  the  True  End  of  School  Education.  The  paper  which 
was  the  most  talked  about  at  and  after  the  meeting  was  that  by 
Miss  Mary  Nicholson,  of  the  state  normal  school,  on  '•  Esthetic 


Education."  She  declared  that  as  a  mode  of  artistic  expression 
dancing  has  by  no  means  its  proper  place  in  the  work  of  the 
schools.  She  advocated  a  rhythmic  movement  of  the  whole  body 
to  some  simple  melody,  such  as  the  Greeks  called  dancing.  Her 
suggestion  certainly  is  in  line  with  the  idea  of  Plato  which  Presi- 
dent G.  Stanley  Hall  is  reviving  in  his  lectures  to  teachers. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows :  President,  How- 
ard Sandison,  Terre  Haute ;  vice  presidents,  B.  F.  Moore,  Frank- 
fort;  Mrs.  Rose  Mikels.  Newcastle;  J.  V.  Busby,  Alexandria; 
E.  K.  Dye,  Bedford ;  C.  W.  McDaniels,  Madison ;  Miss  W.  J. 
Hayes,  Attica ;  recording  secretary.  Miss  Annette  Ferris,  Thorn- 
own  ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  J.  R.  Hart,  Lebanon.  H. 


Kansas. 

The  thirty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  Kansas  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  was  held  at  Topeka.  Ex-State  Superintendent 
G.  W.  Winans  presided  at  the  opening  of  the  meeting.  Pres. 
Wm.  M.  Davidson,  in  his  annual  address,  made  a  strong  plea  for 
patriotism.  He  alse  urged  better  daily  preparation  for  recitation 
work.  He  suggested  that  when  American  teachers  become  as 
thorough  as  they  are  sympathetic  they  will  lead  the  world. 

Great  interest  was  manifested  in  the  paper  of  Prof.  J.  N.  Wil- 
kinson, ot  Emporia,  on  German  schools,  m  which  he  gave  some 
of  the  observations  made  on  an  extended  tour  in  Germany. 

He  found  that  the  e<|uipment  of  the  schools  in  Germany  is  not  nearly  so 
complete  or  so  convenient  as  we  have  here.  In  many  of  the  city  schools 
the  teachers  have  only  plain  wooden  benches.  But  thoug^h  the  furnish- 
ing may  be  poor,  he  added,  the  quantity  of  instructive  apparatus  that  can 
be  found  in  Uerman  schools  greatly  exceeds  what  may  be  commonly  found 
in  American  schools. 

Speaking  of  the  discipline  of  the  schools,  he  said  that  the  utmost  polite- 
ness is  required  of  German  pupils,  even  to  the  extent  of  rising:  in  a  body 
when  a  stranger  enters  the  room.  But  there  seems  to  be  little  evidence  of 
Quiet  g^ood  behavior  when  the  teacher  is  not  compelling  it.  **  The  disdp- 
hne  in  Germanv,  among  the  boys  at  least,"  he  said,  **  is  tyrannical,  often 
cruel  and  even  brutal." 

**  The  school  journey,*'  he  stated,  *'  for  the  purpose  of  p:etting  a  better 
understanding  of  what  has  been  studied  in  geography,  history,  and  kin- 
dred subjects  is  one  of  the  growing  oistoms  of  the  German  schools  in  the 
educational  advance  of  this  century.  The  railroad  management  has  a 
regularly  established  low  rate  for  teachers  and  pupils  traveling  together  on 
.such  an  excursion.  During  the  months  of  June  and  July,  I  often  met  such 
parties  at  the  stations  or  saw  them  on  the  streets  iq  an  orderly  array,  re- 
sembling a  companv  of  soldiers,  even  to  the  extent  of  the  kn^t>sacks  on 
their  backs  and  the  bugler  in  attendance  to  give  signals." 

Hon.  John  Macdonald,  the  genial  editor  of  the  Western  School 
Journal^  spoke  on  "  Schools  in  Scotland."  The  observations 
gathered  on  a  recent  trip  to  his  native  country  were  presented  in 
that  inimitable  way  of  his,  his  Scotch  humor  running  through  the 
whole  address. 

Speaking  of  manual  training  he  said  that  sewing  is  taught  in  aU  the 
schools.  The  work  of  the  classes  is  arranged  as  follows  :  Standard  (class 
or  grade)  I.,  hemming  and  knitting  ;  Standard  II.,  herringbone  (whatever 
that  may  bel  and  darning;  Standard  IlI.,Garments  button  holes;  Standard 
IV.,  Darning  stockings,  patching,  making  a  baby's  night  gown,  et& 
*'  Now,"  added  the  speaker,  **  how  the  inspector,  a  man,  and  perchance  a 
bachelor  can  pass  upon  the  merits  of  a  baby's  night  gown,  deponent  will 
not  sav.  ''  Cooking  and  even  swimming  is  taught  in  many  Scotch  schools." 

*'  The  blackboards  are  very  small  Mr.  Macdonald  went  on,"  and  I  had  a 
mind  to  remonstrate,  but  knew  better  than  to  argue  with  another  Scotch- 
man who  had  his  mind  made  up.  , 

**  The  school-houses  there  are  seated  on  the  inclined  plane  principle  like 
a  gallery. 

**  In  a  mountainous  country,  where  families  are  isolated  in  twos  and 
threes,  the  board  hires  special  teachers.  At  one  of  these  places  I  found  a 
young  man  in  an  outbuilding,  teaching  three  or  four  young  children.  I 
shall  not  forget  that  house,  because  the  gude-wife — an  old  schoolmate  of 
mine  with  whom  I  once  fell  in  love  and  fell  out  again — produced  a  big 
black  bottle  of  Scotch  whisky  and  asked  me  to  draw  the  cork.  As  I  was 
satisficxl  it  was  not  goin^  to  be  used  for  scientific,  medicinal,  or  mechan- 
ical purposes,  I  was  obliged  to  decline,  much  to  the  aoyaxement  of  the 
company.  A  minister  who  sat  by  me  pulled  the  cork  with  alacrity — ^like- 
wise with  a  corkscrew. 

**  Religious  instruction  is  given  in  every  school,  but  the  teaching  of  re- 
ligion is  not  compulsory.  I  attended  one  of  the  examinations  in  this 
branch  and  it  was  exhaustive  in  more  ways  than  one.  The  examination 
embraced  outlines  of  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs,  Israel  in  Egypt,  outline  of 
the  life  of  Christ,  reciting  from  memory  of  the  first  forty-four  questions  in 
the  catechism.  Psalms  102  to  123,  the  parable  of  the. Good  Samaritan,  and 
a  paraphrase  of  the  37th  Psalm. 

'*  The  principal  of  a  Scotch  country  school  receives  $550  a  year  and  his 
house  rent." 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 

Aecounts  of  other  assoeiatioii  meetings  will  be  given  in 
a  later  number. 


New  York. 

The  candidacy  of  Charles  R.  Skinner  for  the  office  of  state  su- 
perintendent of  public  instruction  is  supported  by  the  leading 
papers  of  the  state.  The  Journal  believes  him  to  be  the  most 
deserving  roan  for  the  place.  Besides  he  has  had  long  experi- 
ence in  managing  state  educational  affairs.  Favorable  comments 
have  been  made  upon  the  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Skinner 
which  appeared  in  The  Journal  of  December  15  by  a  large 
number  of  papers,  among  them  such  influential  ones  as  the  Buf- 
falo Express,  Utica  I^ress,  Schnectady  Daily  Union,  Watertown 
Times,  and  New  Paltz  Times, 
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Letters. 


Talks  on  Pjedagogirs. 

I  have  read  Col,  Parker's  book  prelcy  carefully  and  like  it  RTcatly, 
The  whole  spirit  of  the  book  is  ejccellent,  just  the  best  kind  of 
modem  humanitarianism.  Occasionally,  of  course,  the  language 
is  too  strong  to  be  philosophical,  and  possibly  some  people  will 
be  offendetTby  this;  but  as  on  the  whole  I  warmly  agree  with 
him,  personally  I  don't  object  to  the  strcnrih  of  the  language,  f 
I  think  the  psychological  and  philosophical  references  might  have 
been  made  far  more  simple.,  and  in  a  semi-popular  work  I  think 
it  is  a  mistake  to  use  many  philosophical  terms,  when  you  may 
feet  sure  that  the  majority  of  your  readers  will  not  use  them 
strictly  in  the  technical  sense.  We  rather  fancy  that  both  these 
faults  (assuming  they  are  faults)  are  peculiar  to  America,  rather 
than  to  Col.  Parker  specially.  I  have  spoken  of  the  blemishes 
first,  for  it  is  far  plcasanter  to  praise  the  work  of  one  whom  I 
know  and  respect  as  much  as  I  do  Col.  Parker.  The  American 
tinge  of  the  work  will,  I  think,  make  it  specially  interesting  to 
English  readers ;  that  is,  his  gallant  figbt  for  the  common  public 
school  and  the  touching  reference  to  Horace  Mann's  devoted  life, 
etc. 

The  part  I  like  best  is  not  that  which  deals  specially  with  cott- 
ctntraHoH,  but  the  chapter  on  school  government  and  normal 
training,  I  think  manyof  his  remarks  are  most  suggestiveand  stim- 
ulating. His  attacks  on  corporal  punishment  and  bribes  in  school 
prizes,  etc.,  are  excellent.  I  think  he  is  very  happy  in  describing 
the  essential  qualifications  of  a  good  teacher.  He  frequently  puts 
the  pith  of  what  I  suppose  all  advanced  teachers  accept,  but 
whicn  is  not  acted  upon  as  a  general  rule,  or  universally  accepted ; 
for  example;  "A  teacher  who  is  a  genuine  student  will  receive 
far  more  from  his  pupils  than  he  gives."  I  think  he  describes 
admirably  the  political  importance  of  the  common  school,  I  con- 
sider he  has  given  all  good  teachers  most  valuable  help  by  the 
earnest  way  in  which  he  has  persisted  that  "  All  true  educative 
work  is  interesting;  no  one  can  long  study  anything  that  is  good 
without  loving  it. 

1  disagree  with  him  altogether  that  there  is  no  need  of  for- 
mal lessons  in  morals  below  the  university ;  although  I  perfectly 
agree  that  "all  teaching  should  be  intrinsically  moral,"  His  be- 
lief in  freedom  to  choose  is  admirable,  and  the  way  in  which  he 
traces  the  unthinking  citizen  from  the  badly-govcmed  school  boy 
is  most  suggestive, 

I  was  especially  interested  in  the  chapter  on  "  Democracy  and 
Education. '  You  Americans  have  rightly  grasped  the  political 
importance  of  education  in  a  way  that  I  do  not  find  followed  by 
any  other  nation.  Your  great  political  problem  is  unique.  As 
Col.  Parker  rightly  says,  "  What  are  we  proposing  to  do  ?  That 
which  has  never  yet  tieen  done  in  the  world's  hbtoiy."  And  you 
are  tryiiw  to  solve  it  largely  by  education.  1  think  your  educa- 
tion will  have  to  be  a  good  deal  altered  before  the  problem  I'j 
solved  in  this  way ;  but  I  believe  it  is  altering,  and  that  Col. 
Parker's  book  will  betp  it  to  alter  in  the  right  way.  It  is  quite 
hard  to  criticise  his  words,  because  I  seem  to  hear  tiim  speak  as 


had  it. 

Wew 


I  read  his  paper,  and  as  I  think  how  much  he  loves  little  chil- 
dren, how  large  his  heart  is,  how  honorable  he  is,  and  what  a 
childlike  faithlie  has.  I  cannot  criticise,  I  can  only  feel  glad  1  ever 
met  him,  and  am  spurred  to  try  more  than  ever  to  hasten  the  day 
when  every  school  in  every  land  shall  "  be  made  a  home  and  a 
heaven  for  children."  1  have  already  lectured  on  his  book.  I 
shall  bring  it  before  my  own  students  next  term,  and  I  have  rec- 
ommended it  to  a  great  many  people. 

Elizabeth  P.  Hughes, 
Principal  of  Training  ColUge,  Cambridge.  England. 

Progress  in  Educational  Thought. 
To  Ike  Editors  of  The  Schooi.  Journal  :— You  quote  the  above  u  the 
UTiiie:  o(  a  woithy  educator  of  Miasouri;  and  Mate  that  "  il  was  a  hard  talk 
to  Impresi  thli  idea  upoD  the  teachers  of  his  nale."  Few  of  ui  lar  claim 
to  profound  wisdom  on  educational  "icieDce;"  we  ore  teamen,  lookiiiE 
for  light  and  wisdom  from  every  comer  of  the  earth.  When  the  wortbr 
state  superiulendeni  made  the  remark  that  "there  is  such  a  thine  as  pit>. 
gress  in  educational  tboughl,"  he  did  not  mean  in  Miuouri,bul  OD^outiida 
the  state,  as  I  take  II.  This  want  of  acumen  on  the  part  of  the  people  tA 
KiMOuri  shows  conclusively  thai  Ihey  did  not  know  a  good  thingwben  tbef 

informed  io  yaan  gone  by  that  France  bad  a  very  perfect  an- 
lemtn  eaucation  that  was  resting  on  the  very  bed  rock  of  sdenliGc  peda- 
(■ogical  principles. >Dd  all  run  by  one  great  brain  al  theheadof  themacBinc: 
but  now  ibese  handsome  things  lum  out  to  be  only  "  Dead  Sea  Apples  and 
not  celestial  fruil :"  "that  for  some  timepasl  thefeelmg  hasbeen  steadily 
eroffing  (hat  the  system  of  public  education  in  France  ia  not  as  perfect  as 
ft  might  be." 

Uissouii  teachers  are  reading  Herbart,  Festaloul,  Frcetiel,  Basedow, 
Rousseau,  Comenius,  Aristotle,  Confucius.  Japan,  the  Armeolan  Massacre 
and  the  Lexow  investigation,  In  fact  a  little  of  cveiything.  It  appears 
thai  (he  great  New  England  educational  gathering  in  Boston,  belteves  In 
Greece  and  Rome.  All  our  ''  higher  education  "  is  going  in  that  diicctkn, 
(hat  is,  advancloE  crab-like — going  backwards  I 

^gj ^^..^ .. 

worth  knowing,  till  we  have  been  long  nuraed  at  thebotiles  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  grown  robust  and  fat  on  iheir  superior  wisdom  I 

From  the  diicuasions  of  those  advanced  New  England  edui^itOTS  one 
would  snppose  Paeaa  learning  and  thoughi  to  be  far  superior  to  Christian 
education  and  thought.  Has  Chriitiani(y  been  groping  (wo  thousand 
years  in  ignorance  of  the  (rue  princlplts  of  education,  and  can  now  only 
be  rescued  through  the  old  Pagan  nations  long  past  away  ? 

J.  Fairbanks. 

nine  is  a  district  school  with  30  pupils,  all  grades,  about  a  dosen  pupils 
la  the  6(h,  7th,  and  8ih  years. 

We  have  an  organiied  literary  socle[y  and  have  regular  meetings  every 
three  weeks.  Friday  afternoon.  The  pupils  hold  an  election  and  elect 
officers.     After  recitations,  dialogues,  and  BOngi>,  comes  a  debate. 

For  the  debate  I  always  prepare  a  day  or  two  before  the  meeting,  and  they 
write  out  a  few  points  and  then  study  to  make  t'lem  presentable. 

I  would  tike  a  book  that  might  be  suggestive  and  helpful  in  this  kind  of 


Rmiitlatr,  Ind. 


M.  R.  L. 


I  saw  an  article  in  The  School  Journal  of  Decembo-  in  reeard  to  «i- 
cbanfing  «iecimens  for  school  museums.  1  think  II  would  be  ol  great 
benefit  to  the  schools.  I  should  like  to  know  of  a  place  where  speclmeoi 
could  be  scot  to  be  exchanged,  although  our  school  has  none  to  exchange 
at  present,  not  having  collected  for  such  an  object. 

If  we  knew  what  specimens  were  wanted  they  could 

Bcfmar,  N.  /. 


be  gattiercd  in  the 
Eleahor  5.  BoicE. 


DRY  GOODS. 


Taffeta  Plisse 

(REGISTERED). 

A  nw  All-Silk  Fabric. 
Shown  exclDslvely  In  this  city  by 

James  McCreery&  Co., 

HBUAIkH'AV   &   llth   !i'l'KKEX, 
NEW    VORb. 


jE^v     Cures 

^i^^OTHERS, 

WILL 

Cure  You. 
AVER'S 

Sarsaparilla 


;      ^  taramvndtdta An itntriof 
'CnbftpliIeBltUfomiVr-filme,  ■:^; 

\    iBiltlicCi'ovfn  Lavanrftf  5<iJfJ:'.-; 
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New  Books. 


The  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  in  1877-8,  is  one  that  is 
worthy  of  careful  study  by  the  historical  student,  on  account  of 
the  influence  it  had  in  changing  the  political  boundaries  of  Eur- 
ope. Archibald  Forbes  has  made  this  the  subject  o(  hb  book  on 
the  CMar  and  Sultan,  in  which,  under  the  guise  of  the  adventures 
of  a  British  lad.  he  narrates  the  events  of  that  great  struggle. 
The  materials  (or  the  narrative  are  taken  from  several  sources  ; 
from  the  war  letters  of  the  Daily  News,  from  Capt.  Green's  His- 
tory of  the  War  and  from  oUier  books,  narratives  and  remin- 
iscences. The  writer  has  also  used  considerable  of  his  own  ex- 
perience, drawing  occasionally  from  his  correspondence  in  the 
Daily  News,  It  will  b:  seen  therefore  that  he  has  taken  the  ut- 
most pains  to  make  bis  recital  of  facts  authentic  ;  the  pronoun  I 
is  fiequently  used  10  give  more  of  a  personal  interest  10  the  nar- 
rative. The  crossing  of  the  Balkins,  the  batde  of  Plevna,  the 
crisis  of  the  Shipka  pass,  and  other  great  events  of  the  war  are 
related  with  fidality  and  dramatic  force.  The  book  is  of  especial 
interest  and  value  now,  when  Russia  and  the  Eastern  question 
are  playing  so  large  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  (Charles 
Scribrer's  Sons,  New  York.    %iao) 


The  short  period  tliat  our  nation  has  been  in  existence  has  been 
BO  filled  with  stirring  and  important  events  that  it  is  found  diffi- 
cult to  compress  them  in  the  space  accorded  to  the  average 
school  histoi^.  Much  matter  that  the  writer  is  tempted  to  insert 
must  be  sacnficed ;  these  includes  anecdotes  and  incidents  of  the 
intensest  interest  for  children.  We  think  Edward  S,  Ellis,author  of 
the  Complete  Sckoel Mistcry  of  the  (/niteiiStates  has  been  wise  in 
confining  himself  strictly  to  the  narrative  of  important  events, 
thus  giving  a  clear,  connected  account  of  our  national  history. 
The  teachers  can  fill  in  the  incidental  matter  by  means  of  supple- 
mentary reading.  In  writing  this  history  the  author  aimed  to 
give  first  a  clear,  succinct  grouping  of  historical  incidents ;  second, 
a  series  of  exhaustive  questions  upon  these  incidents ;  third,  a 
division  of  the  subject-matter  into  topics,  to  be  elucidated  by  the 
pupil ;  fourth,  subjects  for  written  compositions  suggested  by 
the  incidents  and  topics ;  fifth,  cjuestions  for  discussion  that  shape 
themselves  naturally  from  the  historical  matter,  and  are  so  pre- 
sented as  to  contain  an  affirmative  and  negative  view.  By  the 
use  of  these  questions,  the  author  points  out  a  way  in  which  the 
atudv  of  history  may  be  made  intensely  interesting.  One  can- 
not rail  to  be  struck  with  the  excellence  of  the  illustrations  in  this 
bodt.  Some  of  the  lareer  ones  are  photographic  reproductions 
of  historical  paintings  1  ttie  portraits  are  numerous  and  of  a  high 
quality.    (Porter  &  Coates,  Philadelphia.) 

In  this  rationalistic  age  there  are  manv  who  are  enveloped 
with  the  thick  shadows  of  doubt,  who  are  almost  on  the  verge  of 
despair,  and  who  know  not  where  to  turn  lor  hope  and  guidance. 
For  the  strengthening  and  consoling  of  such  Anna  Robertson 
Brown  prepared  the  little  book  entitled  The  Victory  of  Our 
Faith.  The  cover  has  a  beautiful  flower  and  leaf  design. 
(Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Boston.) 

Two  child  characters  are  depicted  with  delicacy  and  truth  in 
Sagi  and  Velvet  Gewm.  bv  A.  G.  Plymptoo,  One  is  the  poor 
Ht^  cripple,  nicknamed  Silly  Willy,  and  the  other  is  Katberine, 
the  pampered  child  of  the  rich  man,  in  whose  mil)  Willy  is  obliged 
. 1_  r_    _  i___   __. -pjjg  contrast  between  employer 


dren  who  claim  most  interest.  Katberine,  a  child  of  naturally 
tender  nature,  through  bemg  constantly  misunderstood,  has 
grown  to  be  perverse.  Her  better  nature  is  shown  when  she  has  a 
Christmas  tree  trimmed,  invites  all  the  mill  hands  to  the  celebra- 
tion, and  succeeds  in  softening  her  father's  heart,  so  that  he  de- 
cides obt  to  make  the  contemplated  cut  in  wages.  (Roberts 
Brothers,  Boston.) 

The  readers  of  Mrs.  Francis  Hod^n  Burnett's  stories  of  child- 
life  are  numbered  in  every  country  m  which  the  English  language 
is  understood  ;  since  the  publication  of  "  Little  I-ord  Fauntleroy  " 
she  has  been  an  acknowledged  leader  in  ihat  line  of  literature. 


ers  will  appreciate  the  delicately  drawn  pictures  of  Picdno,  the 
little  Italian  boy,  whose  beauty  attracted  the  admiration  of  the 
Lady  Aileen.  The  other  stories  in  the  book  are  "  The  Captain's 
Youngest."  "  Little  Bety's  KHten  Tells  Her  Story."  and  "  How 
Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  Occurred."  The  latter  will  have  added  in- 
terest on  account  of  the  popularity  of  ihb  little  gentleman,  as  he 
has  appeared  in  her  pages  and  on  the  stage.  The  illustrations 
are  by  Reginald  B.  Birch.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
♦i-SO.) 

Sophie  May.  the  author  of  "  Little  Prudy  Stories  "  and  the 
"  Dotty  Dimple  Stories,"  has  written  another  story  which  she 
calls  Wtt  Lucy.  Children  who  are  acquainted  with  her  previous 
tales  will  be  interested  in  knowing  that  this  new  story  relates  to 
Little  I^dy'9  children.  Wee  Lucy  and  Jimmie  Boy  figure  in 
many  laughable  adventures,  which  fun  loving  children  will  ap- 
preciate. The  secret  of  this  author's  success  in  writing  these 
stories  is  that  the  children  she  describes  are  real  children,  and  not 
chiklren  of  the  imagination  only.  The  book  is  handsomely 
printed,  bound  in  elegant  style,  and  will  make  a  beautiful  present 
for  the  children.     (Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston.    75  cents.) 

Merit  is  EsMutial 

al  dncminiiut  b*  experiment  wbetlier  u  >B  ulkle 


Tbe  onlr  i»y  to  cun  ourrh  li  Co  purlfr  Uw  blood.  Hood't  SarMpuilU  pnri- 


Tme  School  Jourhal,  published  weekly  «l  $1.50  per  jexr,  Is  the  beat 
paper  for  Khool  boanls,  superiDleiidenIs,  prindpals,  and  all  (eacbeis  who 
went  10  know  or  educalloaal  thought  uid  movements.  The  news  coucem- 
ing  new  buildinga,  the  additloiis  o(  departments  of  music,  drawing,  stta.- 
lustla,  etc,  wiU  be  of  ereal  value.  Already  a  number  of  leachen  have,  by 
coDSultJDg  these  notes,  laid  plans  forI>etter  remuneialion. 

The  Teachers'  Ikstitute,  at  Ji.oo  per  year,  is  pjr  excellence  the 
tducalamal  m*ga*ine  of  the  counlrr ;  tor  teachers  who  want  the  best 
mielludi,  and  to  giO'i  ftdagogicaily,  ihat  Is  lit  paper. 

The  PRiHARr  School,  at  Si .00  per  year,  Isa  right  hand  of  help  (or  the 
teacber  tii  young  chlldien. 

Educational  Fouhdations,  al  $1.00  per  year,  is  (or  Hudmti  of  peda- 
pogy.  It  discusses  the  History,  PHndples,  Methods,  and  Ci*ks  of  EdtKa* 
tlon,  and  Child  Study. 

Our  Times  is  for  current  news,  30  cents  a  year. 

Asuperintendenl  will  need  The  School  Journal;  his  assistants  The 
Institute  and  Primary  School  ;  the  one  inieresied  in  pedagogy  will 
want  FouNDATiai4S. 

Earaeal  teacheis  seeking  advancement  take  The  Jourhal,  Ihstitutb, 
and  Foundations. 


zircii-    X 

For  dividing  Class 

Sound-proof 
and  Alr-tlght. 

In     VarioKS    tCoods. 

Made  also  wtth 
Blackboard 

Surface. 

These  panilions  are 


ALSO   WOOD    BLOCK   F^LOORS. 

THB  BTaNDARD  FIXIOB  FOB  HnHOOLS  THBOVCHOIJT  KUBOPE.    Composed  of  Wood  bl 
be  wcreled.    Fire  rcslsling.  noi»?eai,  ind  warm  to  Itie  lecl.    Can  br  liid  in  a  variety  of  patterns  In  difleren 
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I  ME  EDinOIS  OPSHIPm  I0M5 

"  Richardson's  New  Method." 


r-— — »-        -»^  OBW    AdlllOb.       RoTllHl.    en- 

Urnd,  MilMilTiu  ttaa  latoit  Idui  In  tMOblng.  iBElDd' 
■air  ft.  MMOn'*  alebnted  tjtUm  ot  Tomb  ■nd  T«b- 
nS*.  nUOOoftbaoldwlltlDnuld.  Pric*.  ABarl- 
CSB  ar  Fcr^KB  Vlnavrlnt,  tS-OU. 

johnsoB's  Nev  Method  of  Harmony. 

BaKnl*.  01. 00. 

Rlchter's  Manaal  of  Harmony. 

Clalh,  t-J.flU. 

"JohnsoD's  Kew  Hetbod  ofTboroiigh  Bass." 

Banrdi.  «I.OU. 

EICBTER'S  TREATISE  OK  CODHTERPOIHT 

Cloth,  *^.UO. 

"  Rlchter'5  Treatise  on  Fugue." 

Clolfa,  fJOO. 

Peters'  Burrowes'  Piano  Primer. 

CHroj.    Basrda,  4U'ceBLii  I  CTsth,  3U  cenia." 

"Lobe's  Catechism  of  Music." 

-10  ecBIii  1  BoirdVaa  ce»l".'"'*     ™  *  '"' 

"  KinkeVa  Copy  Book." 

A  iliDPl*  coniw  ot  ElMDcnur]'  itudr  wllh  bUnk 


Oliver  Ditson  Company, 

453-4<^3  WashinEton  St.,  Boston. 


A  Skin  of  Beauty  Is  a  Joy  Forever. 
Dr.  T.  Felix  Qouraud's 

0RiEITiLCREAI,".III6ICiLBEiDTIPIER, 


Compl«t«  ffjmiLft- 

by  Itf  0.000  pkjiloliiu,  lawfcn, 
cl«rKXiB«ii.ednon,aiio  otlwnnon 

ailD«  LL.    UlBnrMcd  CIrcnIar.  M 


t^  I'vO^iMO 


Crown  and  Bridqe  Work. 

TMth  WiMoHt  Pf  »<««. 

naipaalBlBiidHMBUBabniwhafdenUnrTknoirD 
•■  OiDirB  aad  BMdfa  Woik,  regalna  Hh  moM  •cenTau 
■dJoMBMat  wltk  pMfac*  Bunanloal  eoutntcllOD  to 
iBianu  artlitte  nueni  aad  |wniuui(BeT- 

a«Tte««T«rr  jMimir  Rw au«  elMU  or  mnk   I  can 

SrfTsTRilmlelwlad  St.,  1. 1. 


New  Books. 

TAe  Cavt  in  the  Mountain,  by  Lieut.  R. 
H,  Jayne,  is  a  sequel  to  the  story  entitled 
"In  the  Pecos  Country"  with  which  many 
of  our  readers  are  no  doubt  acquainted,  It 
is  a  story  of  adventure  among  the  murder* 
ous  Apaches  in  which  a  youth  figures  as  the 
principal  actor.  The  author  is  evidently  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  country  and 
[he  people  he  describes.  The  book  is  illus 
trated.    (The  Mcrriam  Co.,  New  York.) 

Supt.  C.  W.  Fowler,  of  the  Kentucky 
training  school  is  the  author  of  a  little  paper- 
covered  volume  on  Inductive  Geometry. 
He  finds  that  usually,  in  studying  geometry, 
the  pupil  pursues  it  just  long  enough  to 
ascertain  its  purpose,  and  does  not  gain 
anything  like  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  Believing  that  the  object  of  the 
itudy  should  be  something  more  than  fin- 
ishing a  portion  of  the  school  course,  and 
Lhat  thq  pupil  generally  takes  it  up  with 
i^ery  inadequate  preparation,  he  presents 
ihis  book  as  an  intrcxluction  to,  and  a  pre- 
;>aration  for,  the  regular  text.  (Published 
tjy  the  author,  Mt.  Sterling,  Ky.) 

The  Magic  Half  Crown  is  a  story  of 
:  Timothy  Blakely,  a  London  newsboy.    The 

piece  of  money,  that  occupies  so  prominent 
a  place  in  the  story,  was  given  him  by  one 
of^his  customers,  but  he  did  not  feel  qnite 
right  about  keeping  it ;  in  the  meantime  the 
money  performed  the  most  wonderful  tricks 
ihat  a  half  crown  was  ever  known  to  pcr- 
lorm.  Finally  the  one  who  gave  him  tbe 
money  is  found,  the  boy's  honesty  is  proved, 
and  he  is  taken  into  an  oRice  to  study  for  a 
lawyer.  (Frederick  Warne  &  Co.,  New 
York.    7S  cents.) 


Ide.  a  Story  of  American  Life,"  by  Charles 
Castleton  Coffin.  That  book  was  widely 
read,  showing  that  it  struck  a  pq>ular  vein. 
At  the  solicitation  of  friends  the  story  has 
been  re-issued,  somewhat  changed,  for  Dan 
Dishaway  is  made  the  central  figure  in  the 
story.  Most  readers  will  rect^nize  tbe 
truth  of  the  delineation  of  this  eccentric 
though  worthy  character.  The  career  ol 
Caleb,  or  Little  White  Hair,  as  he  is  styled 
in  the  story,  from  childhood  to  youth  and 
from  youth  to  manhood,  will  be  followed 
with  interest.  The  plot  is  somewhat  elab- 
orate and  worked  out  with  considerable 
skill.     (Estes  &  Lauriat,  Boston.) 

Edward  S.  Ellis  in  No.  3  of  the  Brave 
and  Honest  seiies  continues  the  history  of 
his  hero  Ned  Melton,  the  title  of  the  vol. 
ume  being  Righting  tht  Wrong.  The 
readers  of  the  previous  story  will  remember 
how  "  Honest  Ned  "  emerged  from  a  ter- 
rible suspicion  as  pore  gold  tried  by  fire, 
The  readers  naturally  want  to  know: 


passes  through  some  rather  startling  expe- 
riences, but  preserves  his  good  name  to  the 
end.  (The  Merriam  Co.,  New  York,  ti.25.) 
Olivia  is  a  story  of  every-day  experiences 
by  Mrs.  Molesworth,  told  in  a  bright  and 
lively  way,  that  will  interest  a  wide  circle 
o(  girl  readers.  The  author  has  been  a 
close  student  of  the  life  she  describes. 
While  there  is  nothing  unusual  in  plot  or 
situation  the  author  has  managed  with  the 
materials  she  has  chosen  to  produce  a 
readable  story.  The  book  has  eight  illus- 
trations by  R.  Barnes.  (J.  B.  Lippincott, 
Pbiladelphia.    ti.25.) 

The  French  govemment  has  just  had  con- 
structed a  60'loot  torpedo  boat-made  of  94 
per  cent,  aluminum  and  6  per  cent,  copper. 
Similar  boats  made  of  steel  can  only  make 
17  knots,  while  this  new  one  has  a  speed  of 

aoj  knots.    The  metal  used  in  its 

tion  cost  over  $5,000. 


That's 

^-^     the  sort  of 

n.               Bias 

iM      Velveteen 

F              Skirt 

Binding 

you  ought  to  have  on 

your  dTM,.     Look  for 

"5.H.&n.' 

the  label,  never  mind 
what  the  clerk  aaya    aee  for  yourself. 
For  sale  by  all  dry  goods  dealers. 

Sampltt  and  boef:l€l  «  "  Heat  lo   Bind  ikt  Drnt 
Skirl."  ftx"  2c  stamp. 
Tba  S.  H.  a  M.  Ca.,   131  SprlBg  S*.,  N.  Y. 


"S.H.&M."  Oreas  Stays  ar«  the  Beat. 


RECAMIER 
CREAM 


LADIES 


USE 
ONLY 

Brown's  French  Dressing 

OH  TOUR 

BOOTS  and  SHOES. 


____  A  Taluable  book  entiiled  "SMreU  of 
EllEE  the  TaUat,"  eoauinlBK  new  Rcdpu, 
rnLt  KDt  free.  eiDlalnlng  a  new  meibwl  of 
Ir  P'oducliW  ">  eiquWteeonpleilon 

iQut   naiDt,   powden,   or   pi -—■ - 

auonal  oelhod  o 


TO 


I  initC  alliilndueBKi,iioproTiDKItMfonii,etc. 

LAUICd   Manr  ladles  m^ebeauiKulbTtoUowiDj) 

dlrectloDi  coDIalned  Id  Uili  txMk.    Ad- 


\  IT  COSTS  YOU  M0THIM8 


READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  men- 
tioiting    The   School    Joi;rnal 
when  commooicating  with  advertisers. 
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Announcements. 

Tbe  autobiogr^by  of  George  Augustus 
Sola  will  be  published  at  odcc  by  Messrs. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

The  Li/t  of  Samutl  /.  Tildm,  by  the 
Hod.  John  Bigelow,  one  of  Mr.  Tilden '3  ex- 
ecutors, is  now  in  press,  and  will  be  pub- 
lished by  Harper  tt  Brotbere  about  the  '  ' 
of  March. 


n  thinner  paper  than  the  fonnerec 
that  the  book  is  much  lighter  and  less  ci 
bersome. 

Under  Ike  Corsican,  by  Emily  Howland 
Hoppin,  is  tbe  title  of  a  new  work  of  fiction 
of  tn«  Napoleonic  period,  just  issued  from 
the  press  of  J.  Selwin  Tait  &  Sons. 

Stepniak,  the  Russian  novelist,  it  is  said, 
is  at  present  engaged  upon  a  new  work 
whicb  he  proposes  to  call  "  At  the  Dawn  of 
a  New  Reign."  The  first  portion  will  be  a 
leview  of  the  reign  of  the  late  czar,  dealing 
with  the  social,  piolitical,  and  financial  con- 
dition of  the  country,  and  with  such  sub- 
jects as  the  persecution  of  the  Jews,  etc. 
The  book  will  conclude  with  a  view  of  the 
■ituatioD  under  Nicholas  II..  and  will  deal 
with  the  probable  character  of  the  future 
manifestation  of  the  Russian  revolutionary 
spirit. 

Sir  Arthur  Seymour  Sullivan  is  said  to 
have  realized  );o,ooo  from  the  sales  of  his 
song,  "  The  Lost  Chord."  Balfe  received 
$40,000  for  "  I  Dreamt  that  I  Dwelt  in 
Marble  Halb." 

Carlyle's  house  at  Chelsea  is  to  be  pur- 
chased and  saved.  Minister  Bayard  is  one 
of  a  committee  o^anized  for  this  purpose, 
ottier  members  01  the  association  being 
Lords  Ripon  and  Rosebery,  Professor  Hux- 
ley, and  Archdeacon  Farrar. 

After  Victor  Hugo  died,  more  than  10,- 
000  isolated  verses  were  found  scattered 
about  his  room,  written  on  little  slips  of  pa- 
per. He  used  to  write  incessantly,  even 
while  he  was  dressing  himself  in  the  morn 
ing. 

The  new  czar  of  Russia,  it  seems,  is  aa 
author,  the  second  part  of  his  account  of 
his  travels  in  tbe  Orient  being  announced 
for  immediate  publication  by  Brockhaus  oi 
Leipsic. 


neu  men.      One  of  these,  C.  W.  Miller,  has  seni 
in  annual  pass  rn  his  omnibus  and  baggage  ei- 

Bre^s  line.      Il  iB{:i.tKiiup   in  handnonie  style, 
r.  Uii1«  does  not  co  things  by  balvrs;    he  de- 

The  jouth  whoM  powers  o(  observation  are  ac- 
tive should  be  given  all  the  opportunities  possib> 
for  the  iludx  of  nature.      There  is  no  longeT  the 


Beecham's  pills  are  for  bilious- 
ness, bilious  headache,  dyspep- 
sia, heartburn,  torpid  liver.diz- 
ziness,  sick  headache,bad  taste 
in  the  mouth,  coated  tongue, 
loss  of  appetite,  sal  low  skin,etc., 
when  caused  by  constipation  ; 
and  constipation  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  all  of  them. 

Go  by  the  book.  Ptlli  io4  and 
■5#  a  box.  Book  fret  at  your 
druggist's  or  write  B.  F.  Allen  Co., 
165  Canal  St.,  New  York. 


:cuie  that  apparatus  suitable  to  the  schools  can- 
>t  be  obtained.  Richards  &  Co.,  Limited,  41 
irclay  strMl.  N.  Y.,  have  studied  the  needs  of 
e  schools  and  can  furnish  the  best  chemical  and 
lyslcal  apparatus,  fine  chemicals,  microscopes, 
They  •ere  awarded 


Chicago. 


e  Colun 


It  is  a  treat  for  one  who  is  interested  in  drawing 

the  pages  ol  the  fine  new  catalogue  ol  the  Keuflel 
&  Esser  Co.,  137  Fulton  street,  N.  Y.  This,  the 
iwenty-si.lh  ediiioo,  has  been  rewritten  and  re- 
vised  and  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  mece  than 
too  pages,  making  404  in  all.  While  they  confine 
themselves  strictly  to  tbdr  Ime  of  business,  draw- 
ing matfrials  and  surveying  instruments,  they 
have  endeavored  to  omit  notbiugin  this  line  which 
is  good  and  reliable,  and  their  catalogue,  there- 
fore represents  the  latest  improvements  and  the 
progress  made  since  their  last  edition.  There  is 
also  a  great  amount  of  eiplanatoiy  matter,  such 
as  a  short  treatise  on  drawing  paper,  a  valuable 
explanation  about  drawing  instruments,  eiplana- 
lionsof  pUoii -       


ion,  colored  details  of  the  most 
improved  style  of  gradiuling  leveling  rods,  direc- 
tions for  reading  elevations  by  anercidt,  explana- 
tions about  Geld  glasses,  etc  There  are  distrib- 
uted through  the  catalogue  a  number  of  hall-tone 
views  (from  photograiMisj  of  tbe  several  depart. 
ments  of  their  store  and  factories,  adding  much  to 
the  value  and  attractiveness  of  the  book. 

No  one  will  dispute  the  assertion  that  a  long 
course  of  fair  dealing  in  busineis  should  bf  re- 
warded by  proiperity^in  other  words,  people 
should  give  their  patronage  to  such  an  establiih- 
ment,  olher  things  being  equal.  J,  W.  Scher- 
merhorn  &  Co.,  3  East  14th  street,  N.  Y.,  have  a 
reputation  that  is  unsurpassed  for  fair  dealing. 
They  furnish  liindergarten  and  school  supplies  of 
the  best  quality.      For  detailed  information  wiite 

:ult  for  many  ptuenti,  even  in  this  age 
of  eicellenl  schools,  to  Sad  just  the  one  they  want 
for  their  children.  Fonnfrfy  the  principal  means 
if  finding  out  was  through  parents  whose  children 
lad  attended  certain  schools,  but  a  better  way  has 
leen  discovered.      It  is  through  agencies,  such  as 


:o  colleges,  schools, 
iois.  principals,  as- 


for  ti 

these  respects  o(  necessity.  When  purchasing 
machine  get  a  good  one.  The  Remington  New 
Model  No.  6  presents  many  advantages,  among 
Ihem  more  permanent  alignment,  improved  spac- 
lechanism,  lighter  and  wider  carriage,  uni- 
)nd  easy  touch,  economical  ribbon  move- 
improved  paper  feeds,  etc.  Send  for  an  il- 
lustrated catalogue  to  WyclioH,  Seamans,  &  Bene- 


Indi  Hood's  SamparilU  leading  In  three  Important 

irtlculais,  namely ;    Hood'i  Sarsapinlla  liag 

I.    The  laTReat  sale  In  the  world.    It  accomplishes 

-     -^he  greatest  cures  m"- '-     -  — 

he  truest  Lal>oratt.., 

Sarsaparil ..  .. 

It  of  all.  Hood' 


arisen  I  ei 
ito  take. 


'nt^ 


Life  Was  a  Burden 


Utorwl 

In  great  dlilrai 
larvdaeed 
raj  friend* 

ImaMmMUi 


1  taking  I 

wall.   1  hava  gainad  U 

Hood's'f^Cures 


Mthont 
It  an  to 


■-  n.i: 


:   dlgMtton  BDd  ava 


Consumption. 

The  incessant  wasting  of  a 
consumptive  can  only  be  over- 
come by  a  powerful  concentrated 
nourishment  like  Scott's  Emul- 
sion. If  this  wasting  is  checked 
and  the  system  is  supplied  with 
strength  to  combat  the  disease 
there  is  hope  of  recovery. 


Emukion 

of  Cod-liver  Oil,  with  Hypophos- 
phites,  does  more  to  cure  Con- 
sumption than  any  other  known 
remedy.  It  is  for  all  AfTaction*  of 
Throat  and  L'unp,  Couehi,  Coldt,  Bron- 
chltlt  and  Waating.  P^m/kM/rn. 
SlwltkBaHM,N.r    ailDreggl*!*.    BttcandBl. 


BOVININE 


Creates     New    and 


If  you 


^^  Vitalized   Blood,   often 


January,  the  Union  School   Bureau  of  New 
City  became    consolidated   «iLh   the   Kisk     ' 
lers'  Agencies,  and  the  New  York  office  at     ' 
70  Fifth  avenue,  will  now  be  under  tbe  joint  roan- 

eot  of  H.  E.  Crocker,  W.  D.  Kerr,  P.  V. 

.   soon,  and  W.O.  Pratt,  former  managers  of 
the  respective  agencies.     They  will  give  energetic 
'    ereonal  attention  to  tbe  work,  in  order  to    ' 
lue  the  success  hitherto  attained.     Former 

■"le  combined  management.     Members  enrolled  in 

iperation  of  the  lime  for  which  they  tegisteied, 

It  is  hardly  necessity  to  mention  again  the  fact 
lal  Gen.  Grant  lived  on  Bovinine  dunng  the  last 
lur  months  of  his  life.  Many  other  less  distin- 
guished patients  havj  had  their  lives  pmlongrd  by 
It.  Il  is  used  extensively  in  cases  of  brain  fatigue, 
loss  of  appetite  and  sle^lessness  ;  it  is  guaranteed 
to  act  like  lAaglcon  thealcohi  1  and  opium  habits 
One  thing  that  should  be  mentioned  is  that  weak 
stomachs  will  retain  it.  lis  qualities  make  it  a 
'  food  for  infants ;  feeble  infanta  and  children 
—  J  and  grow  plump  and  rosy  on  il.  Bovinine! 
may  be  obtained  of  druggists  everywhere.  | 


per  cent,  a  week, 

AT    ALL    DRnGGISTS. 


Every  Reader 

o(  this  paper  who  has  not  our  catalogue  uf 
teachers'  help,  should  send  a  card  asking 
for  it.  It  will  tell  you  how  to  save  time 
and  labor,  have  a  better  school,  and  get  a 
larger  salary  next  year. 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO., 

£1  East  Ninth  St,  N.  Y 
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Dr.  Daniel  G.  firinton,  professor  of 
American  archeology  id  the  University  of 
Pransylvania.  has  in  press  a  'Primer  of 
Mayan  Hieroglyphics,"  in  which  he  endeav- 
ors to  interpret  the  mysterious  writing  on 
the  monuments  of  Central  America.  Ginn 
&  Co.  will  be  the  publishers. 

A  new  and  revised  edition  of  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson's  complete  poems,  from  new  plates, 
is  announced  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

A  preparation  called  Modene  is  described 
ia  another  part  of  this  paper.  It  is  guar- 
anteed to  destroy  quickly  all  growth  of  hair 
on  any  part  00  which  it  is  placed  without 
the  slightest  injury  or  discoloration  to  the 
most  delicate  skin.  It  is  made  by  the 
Modene  Manufacturing  Co..  Cincinnati. 
Obb.  They  offer  ti.ooo  lor  failure  or  the 
slightest  injury, 

Ginn  &  Co.,  publish  books  for  readers 
interested  in  the  study  of  poetry :  "Sidney's 
Defense  o!  Poetry,"  'Shelley's  Defense  <ii 
Poetry,"  "Cardinal  Newman's  Essay  on 
Poetry,"  "The  Art  of  Poctiy."  "Addison's 
Criticisms  on  Paradise  Lost,"  and  "What 
is  Poetry?  "  by  Leigh  Hunt,  all  edited  by 
Prof.  Albert  S.  Cook,  of  Yale  university ; 
also  "A  Primer  of  English  Verse,"  by  Prof. 
Hiram  Corson,  of  Cornell;  "A  Handbook  of 
Poetics,"  by  Prof.  Francis  B.  Gummere,  of 
Haverford,  and  "Characteristics of  theEng- 
lish  Poets,"  by  William  Minto, 

Mortgage  Bankinfr  in  Russia,  by  D.  M. 
Fredericksen,  of  Chicago,  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Academy  of  Politi- 
cal and  Social  Science  of  Philadelphia. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Teachers' 
Co.operative  Association  in  1884  3,700  po- 
sitions have  been  tilled.  That  is  a  good 
record  for  a  little  over  two  years'  work. 
Teachers  who  think  they  are  competent  to 
fill  better  positions  than  they  now  occupy 
should  write  to  this-  association ;  the  ad- 
dress is  6,034  Woodlawn  avenue,  Chicago. 

Bbechah'S  Pills  are  better  than  min- 
eral waters. 

The  best  judges  in  the  worid  have  testi- 
fied to  the  merits  of  Gillott'*  steel  pens. 
They  took.gold  medals  at  the  Paris  exposi- 
tions off  1878  and  1889  and  the  award  at 
the  Woild's  Columbian  exposition,  Chicago. 
For  fifty  years  they  been  in  use. 

IHuiD(  Um  TMtUnc  Parlnd. 


niTY  TRARS  liT  MtLUOn  or  UOTHKBa  ror  Ihslr 
OHILDRKll  WBftj  TKKTHtSq.  with  FEBFeCT  BU& 
Cna.  llM>OTHBBtkaCHIU>,«>FTItNStheOUHH, 
ALL&TB  all  PAIN  I  CURRB  WINU  COLIC  Ud  la  tbe 
Mat  TODedr  for  DIARItHSA.  Bold  bj  DtdhIsil  In 
•mriMnot  (be*ortd,  BanreBnAaakfiv-itn. 
WMilow^  BooUilBi  Brrap,"  aim  laka  no  oOsr  ktod. 
Twntr  At*  aanla  a  botlls. 

Magazines. 

The  wide-spread  interest  that  is  felt  in 
the  career  of  Napoleon  at  this  time  is  very 
clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  of  the  No- 
vember and  December  numbers  of  The  Ctii- 
tury,  containing  the  opening  chaptcs  of 
Prof.  Sloane's  new  life,  more  copies  were 
sold  than  of  corresponding  issues  lorseveral 
years  past.  The  January  number  is  already 
out  of  print,  and  a  large  increase  is  necess- 
ary in  the  regular  February  edition. 

Far  and  Near  has  been  merged  into 
Houuhold,  the*  Boston  publication,  which 
will  henceforth  have  a  department  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  working-girls'  movement. 

tmPORTANT. 

When  Tiaitine  New  York  CiiT,  aave  Banav.  Ei- 
pma  and  Camaee  Hire,  aad  Mop  at  lEc  Gnnd 
tJBlea  Hotel,  opwite  Gnncl  Central  Dcpoi. 

60a  Haodaomelr  ^uniiibad  Roams  at  $1  and  up- 
waid*  ptr  day.  EnrDpcaD  plan.  Elcvaion  and  all 
Uodcm  ConTtniencu. 

RcMauiaaU  lupplied  witb  the  beat.  Hone  care, 
•acea,  aad  dented  railroadt  10  all  depoU.  Vouran 
Un  bctia'  lor  Icai  wtiBKi  ai  ihe  Grand  Union 


ftCosR 


■  holtl  In  Ibe  cilT.     Ford 


Pears' 

Get  one 
cake  of  it. 

Nobody 
ever  stops 
at  a  cake. 


mough 

for  a  whole  family.    Prepared  in  five 
minutes  from  a  tmttle  01 

BURNHAM'S 

CLAM 

BOUILLON 

Quality  Improved,  price  reduced, 
larger  bottles.     All  Grocers  sell  it. 
S.  5.  BURHHAM  CO, 


aiM|llhata«,l»aa»u1  Bakaa.plat. 


STANDARD  BLACKBOARD  STENCILS, 

THE  BEST  AIDS  FOR  ILLUSTRATION. 

We  have  about  500,  including 

Maps,  Natural  History    Charts,  Language    Lessons,    Portraits, 
Fruits  and  Flowers,  Pl»'siology  Charts,  Animals,  Bor- 
ders, Rolls  of  Honor,  and  many  others. 

About  100  are  entirely  new.  A  large  reduction  for  quantities.  All  our  designs  are 
carefully  drawn,  welt  perforated,  and  of  a  high  degree  of  artistic  merit. 

^^  A  sample  map  of  South  America  and  a  design  suitable  for  a  language  or 
drawing  lesson  will  be  mailed  postpaid  with  a  complete  catalogue  for  10  cents. 


E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  6i  East  Ninth  St.,  New  York 


TEACHERS'    LIBRARIES. 


can  now  be  selected  with  the  certainly  of  I 
securing  valuable  books  only.  Our  new 
catalogue  ol  all  the  best  books  and  aids 
for  teachers  is  now  ready  and  will  be  sent 
to  any  address  for  6  cent  stamps,  much 
ess  than  cost.  It  is  the  result  of  months  of  | 
twtient  labor.  All  important  books  are  ac- , 
E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  61 


curaiely  described.  Special  prices  to  teach- 
ers are  made  on  nearly  all.  It  contains  100 
closely  printed  pages  and  Ibts  nearly  1500 
volumes.  It  is  the  most  valuable  guide  of 
the  kind  ever  printed.  All  the  books  listed 
are  kept  in  stock  by  us,  and  will  be  furn- 
ished on  receipt  of  price. 

East  Ninth  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


«0N'. 


TU«a         WCOi        tHUft 


©OGOdOO 

USED  EVERY  WEEK-DAY  BRINGS  REST  ON  SUNDAY. 


I|        A    pvfr^C    HOW  ARE  YOUR 

'LiALUCO  China  Closets 


^1 

HRwRH     ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^        ^"   '''^   °^^   dishes    chipped 
IBiyi|j||l  and  cracked,  and  unsuited  10  selling  oS  a  $pociess  lable-clotb?     W« 

^^^^^^  wUl  replenish  it  FMEE.  Why  drint  poor  teas  and  coffees  and 
ruin  vour  health,  when  you  can  get  the  Iwst  at  cargo  prices?  PBEM1UM8 
for  all.  Dinner,  Tea  and  Toilet  Sets,  Banquet  and  Hanging  Lamps,  Watches,  Clocks, 
Music  Boxes,  Cook  Books,  Watch  Clocks.  Chenille  Table  Covers,  Cups  and  Saucers, 
Plates,  Knives  and  Forks,  Tu:iiblers.  Gobleis  given  to  Club  Agents.  GOOD  JJf- 
COMES  made  by  getting  orders  for  our  celebrated  Teas,  Cofiees,  Baking  Powder  and 
Spices.  Work  for  alt.  8  1-S  Ibs,  fine  teas  by  mail  or  express  for  |z.oo.  Charges 
paid.     Headquarters  in  the  United  Slates  for  Teas,  Coffees,  Baking  Powder  and  Spices. 

DO  YOU  LIKE  GOOD  TEAS  AND  OOFFEES? 

Beautiful  Panel  (siie   14x28  inches),   FREE  to  all   Patrons.      For  full  particulars, 
prices,  terms  and  Premium  lists,  address 
THE  GREAT  AXERICAH  TEA  CO.,  31  A33Vese7St.,n«r  York.  '&£•> 
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IMPORTANT     NEW 
BOOKS. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS' 

PRIMER  OF   PSYCHOLOGY. 

BjPrafennr  GioiciTmiHBULiLutii,  Y«lc  UniTcnItit.    Jtmo,  SU  pane*.   S1.(D««. 

FANCIFUL  TALES. 

Br  FiAHiE  R.  Stvcktoh.     BdiiEd  for  School  une  brliiUASuitBiTHLoMCWOKTKv.    Ooth,  I8G  piKCi. 
Pall-p>«e  Illuatntloiu.    SOcenu  rut.    A  Suppleoeaurjr  ReulcrforcbUdraiidneiiiiltcnreanof  aRC. 

THE   MAKING   OF   THE  OHIO  VALLEY  STATES. 

Br  Sahuii.  Adaks  DiAiH.    With  Mapauid  nur  ItluMnlloai.    Umo,nBpaea.    fl.ED. 

HOWTHE  REPUBLIC  IS  GOVERNED. 

BjNoAHBioom.    Umo.   T&  ccaU.   {RiaJy  ImBuJimltly.^    Cluui  In  Clril  Gonrnment  will  find  thU 


TRXT.BOOK  CATALOGUE  FOR  ia94.«  NOW  RBADV. 
153-157  FIFTH  AVENUE,         ...        -        NEW  YORK  CITY. 


NOTE  '™^  PRICE  "- 

Cleveland's  Beginners'   Readers 

(any  number),  is 
Single  Copies,  10  eentu,  or,  $1.  per  do»en. 

They  are  in  three  nninben,  well  gnAtA,  adapted  to  the  joungesl  children,  and  will 
compare  favorably  with  other  readers. 

7 h«  binding  is  dnrabU,  and  the  booki  will  last  as  long  as  many  of  Ihost  in  boards, 
costing  from  Imo  to  three  timts  as  much. 

Will  yon  oot  Bead  us  an  order  and  give  them  a  trial  in  some  of  your  classes? 

LEACH,    aHEWELL    A    SANBORN, 

VtmyW    VORK..  DOMI^ON  CBIOAOO. 


The  Pranq  Art  Educational  Papers. 

The  fourth  in  this  series  of  pamphlets,  just  issued,  is 

The  Art  Idea  in  Education 

and  In  Practical  Life. 

By   JOHN    8.    CLARK. 
Frtce,  »0  CENTS 

For/nil  information  in  r^ardU  these  and  other  puilicalioHS  in  Art  Instruetion, 
address, 

The  Prang  Educational   Company, 

66  WMhipgloi  St.,  Bcrtoi.     7  E.  lOtt  St.,  Wew  Ycrit      1 1  WfcMh  h<n.,  Chloago. 


A  New  Inspiration  for  every  teacher. 
WAYnARKS     FOR     TBACHBRS, 

ShswlsgAim^Piinclpl«,*iid  puna  0lEii«ir^]tTtKhlBi,  with  UluOailnlaBu.    Bj  Saxah  L.   | 
AumLn,  SnpoTlMI<i  PrimuT  Sdisoli,  MlnanpoUi,  Mlon.     i6n>D.    Clolh,  17(1  pp.,  ti.i). 

A  ■"■""'"■"ri  nnBtin,  lad  iriaiMlbglk  book  iriilch  dak  with  U»  •dnculoaal  topici  of  t 
to  A  forotful  bwIIkIiiCliI  piAMier. 

Scad  lor  CWitoruo  »d  daeilpltve  drcuhtn. 

SII.VBR,    BURDETT    A    COMPANY,    Publlahsrm. 


Charles  De  Silver  &  Sons,  No.  (G)  1102  wainotst.,  Philadelphia. 

PvbUBhen  of  HamiltAD,  Locke  ft  Clark'a  "  INTERLINEAR  CLASSICS  " 

"W*  Jo  iMilM  (o  ifaad  •«»«■  or  tiff*  Ifm  auml,  •cnplna  to(Mb«r  »  maih  ubombla  IMIa  ud 

"        "••  ■-  — .    -.  .    •.»»..«'        ^  ^TOl^    GOVltf  m.  Ate,    OIKl 

ITpfoeTtmiii  LoMk  Orammaf!"iS,pt»a  to  Ihe  latorllMar  Bsrlas  or  bIubIol  and 


,^1 


Z-TSSS^ 


•uo.  „ 


u  BBd  eew  oMalOfB*  ot 


"IMPROVEMENT  THE   ORDER   OF   THE   AQE.' 


The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter. 

All  the  essential  featnre*  of  »  writing  machine 
ereatly   perfected.       All   the  imperfectiona   and 
annoTMices  of  former  nwcfainei  orercome. 
The  greateot  indication  of  proKreaiiTe  principle! 
in  connection  with  any  writing  machine. 


Oe  not/urcAan  b^ert 


THE  SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY, 

Syractue,  New  York,  U.  3.  A. 
%9  Branoh  oSeM  la  ■•  maar  eltlM  (bronghont  the  United  BtatM. 


5  Points 

—  FOR  — 

"Bay  State' 


CUITARS, 
BANJOS, 


MANDOLINS, 
ZITHERS. 


1.  Beauty. 

Bfllsf  thB  moat  ATtlatlfl  Id  dcalfln. 

2.  Tone. 

Bat1ii(  a  awaet  qiuUtr  ot  lona  IbAI  I*  the  daapair 

3.  Strength. 

Balaa  bnllt  upon  honor. 

4.  Price. 

BalBs  the  loweadB  trice  of  an;  blah  tnda  tutn 

5.  Guarantee. 

fieUg  more  rally  (nanoteed  (haa  abj  ilnlUT  In- 


JOHNCHAYNES&CO, 

453-463  WashiDgtog  St.. 
anil  33  Court  St,  Boston,  Mass. 


IF  YOU  WANT 

FRENCH  BOOKS, 

or  book!  ot  audeacrlptloB-SshoiriBDaka,  Btaadatd 

William  R.  Jenkins, 

Publlebctand  Imiiorter. 
Bji  Mml»ii  Slxik  AvtnM4,  lt»tA  S&hH.  A'n  Vrrt. 
CAtalnfiie  on  Apiilloatlon.  Importatfcma  pmaMlr  bade 


THE  NEW  YORK 

EDUCATIONAL 

BUREAU 


PerhADa  JOB  woBid  accept  i 
When  in  i.  T.  dtj.  plaaaeoaU 
ber  ti  I»0  imb  itreat.   H.  B.  8 

ei  last  >Uth  St.,  Hew  Terk. 


SMITH'S  RAPID  PRACTICE 

Arithmetic   Cards. 

GREATEST  f  For  giving  ,  -rccTEn 
LABOR  J  any  amount  I  'j2,',y' 
SAVING  1  of  practice  in  „-.« 
DEVICE    1  arithmetic     ^   »""» 

From  the  lowat  pmde  of  primary  addilioo,  Ihronali 

•eu  of  i6  cardt  tach,  ererr  one  dlffenoc  Price,  jg 
ttan  Del  per  mi,  postpaid.  Complete  acta  o(  81  Ip 
bandaooK  wooden  boi.    Price  oa  application. 

L  L.  lEUiOOS  t  CO.,  In  Int  1  OtcKii. 


EIGHT  EXTRA  PAGES.  TT      l-J       C 


Special  matter  relating  to  Board* 
tl  EducatloD,  New  Buildings.  A|H 
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Has  Vertical  Writing  Come 
To  Stay? 

This  much  discussed  question  is  oae  that  we  are 
not  prepared  to  answer  now.  A  more  pertinent 
query  at  this  time  is:  Do  you  intend  to  give  Ver- 
tical Writing:  a  trial  ?  If  you  do,  you  will  need  the 
best  books. 

The  AMERICAN  SYSTEM  OF  VERTICAL 
WRITING  is  the  iirst  series  of  copy  books  to  present 
perfectly  executed,  graceful,  pleasing  vertical  script 
fonns.  The  popularity  and  success  of  the  system 
proves  its  superiority.  It  has  already  been  introduced 
in  schools  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Cortland, 
N.  Y.,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Elmira,  N.  Y., 
Greensboro,  N.  C,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  Hampton,  Va., 
Hartford,  Ct.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
Leland  Stanford  University,  California,  Lock  Haven, 
Pa.,  New  York  City,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  Oswego,  N. 
Y.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Phoenizville,  Pa.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  Savannah,  Ga.,  Scranton,  Pa.,  Schenectady,  N. 
Y.,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  and  many  other  places. 

Mr.    Edwkrd    Brooki,  SuperlDtendent   of  Fnbllo  ttohooU,    Fklladitl- 


[   whl«b   M<-m 


..  .  lumlnMl  tbv  Amsiieiui  Sritem  of  Vertlml 
id  eui  tmlr  MJ  that  I  b&ia  Mm  no  bookB  on  tha 
to   ma   better   iidapted   for  lutmotlos  tluui  this 


Price  of  the  books  is  $1.00  per  dozen,  postpaid 
— special  terms  for  introduction.  Do  not  be  satisfied 
with  any  but  the  best.  Send  for  specimen  pages  of 
the  American  System  with  fac-simile  copy  lines  from 
the  several  books.  Address  AMERICAN  BOOK 
COMPANY,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Boston, 
Atlanta,  or  Portland,  Oregon. 


A  NEW  PUBLICATION. 

Every  School  Should  Have  It. 

Chambers's  Concise 
Gazetteer  of  the  World. 

Topographical^    Statistical^    Historical. 

One  volame.   Cron  8to.   768  pajSes   Hilf  morocco,  prlco,  $S.IH). 

This  is  a  coroprehensiTc  yet  handy  volume,  containing  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  iDformation  about  namewortby  places  in  all  countries. 
The  latest  and  most  authentic  statistics  available  have  been  embodied 
in  the  work :  the  etymology  of  names,  when  significant  and  interesting^ 
is  given  ;  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  do  justice,  however  briefly, 
to  history  and  literary  associations.  The  aim  has  been  to  include  all 
that  may  be  reasonably  wanted  about  every  place  likelv  to  be  looked 
(or,  and  to  tell  it  wiili  tbe  utmost  conciseness,  consistent  with  clearness 
and  readableness.  The  pronunciation  has  been  indicated  io  all  cases 
where  doubt  could  arise,  and  in  the  way  most  likely  to  be  intelligible 
to  the  average  reader. 

A  VALUABLE  REFERENCE  BOOK. 


Sent  postpaid,  en  teeeipt  ofprici. 

t.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY.  Publishers. 

7iA  and  717  Market  Street,  fhiladelphim. 


FEBRUARY,  1^96. 

S  .  M    -r    .\A/  .T  -F   .  s 
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Wanhinglon'g  a  watehwora 
Sttch  a»  ne'er 

tfhall  etnk  whUe  there'a  an 
Echo  l^t  to  air. 


RED  AND  BLUE 

It  is  quite  appropriate  that  we  should  offer  this 
month  something  new  in  the  way  of  a  red  and 
a  blue  pencil  and  we  do  so.  We  have  been  re- 
quested many  times  to  make  a  pencil  with  small 
diameter,  colored  lead  of  hard  grade  for  correct- 
ing compositions,  etc.  Di.xon's  No.  328  blue 
and  No.  329  red  are  peculiarly  suited  for  such 
work.  Stationers  will  keep  them  later  on  and 
in  the  meantime  we  will  send  samples  of  each 
for  three  2  cent  stamps. 

JOS.  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Sloyd 

Carvers' 

Machinists' 

Drawing 


\ 


Outfits  for 
Trade  Schools 


We  are  offering  special  assortments 
o(  these  tools,  the  selections  being 
made  from  lists  of  tools  furnished 
to  many  schools  now  in  operation. 


HAMMACHER.    SCHLEMMER   &    CO.. 

209  Bowery  New  York. 


CRITERION    PROJECTION    LANTERN 


CRITERIOS  MAOIC  LiKTKRN. 

ELECTRIC  LAMP   interchangeable  with  Oxy-Hy.  Jet  or  with  Oil  Lamp.| 

EDUCATIONAL  APPAKATVS  INI  KS I  ED.  rAr£.VT£D.  AND  MANl'tACTUBED  BY 

J.    B.   COLT   &   CO.,  16  Beekman  Street,  New  York.    Send  for  Catalogiie. 
SratHk  «al«jra«m.-— 18eLaSail«St.,  Chloaso.  III.    I  14-OM«rk«t  St.,  San  Pranclaco.  Cal- 


PEHCIL  A.TTACHIfE)(T. 


hmproved 


.%«%%%%%%%%%«%%'%«'%%%'%%'%«'«^%%%%%'«^%«. 


Send   5    etnt  stamp  for 


]il.  Lime  and  Electric  Liglits 

Specialli/  Conatructed  for  ScHool 

and  College  Ute, 

,  Lantern    slides  of  every  subject  In 

stock  or  made  to  order. 


o-fagt    illuitraled 


"BOSTON  IDEAL' 


;  A.  T.  THOMPSON  &   CO.,  Manufacturers.  1 3  Tremont  Row,  Boston.  Mass. 


USE  BARNES'  INK. 


5TERE0PTIC0NS, 
MAGIC  LANTERNS  and 


JSencbes,  tcools  an^  Supplies; 

Lowest  Prices.    HtminumiUn.    S«nd  for  ulnloKua 

Chandler  &  Barber,  '|-6'ston?' 


Every  Reader 

of  this  paper  who  has  not  our  catalogiie  ,o[ 
teachers'  help,  should  send  a  card  asking 
for  it.  It  wul  tell  you  how  to  save  time 
and  labor,  have  a  better  school,  and  get  a 
larger  salary  next  year. 

E.  L,  KELLOGG  &  CO.. 

6i  East  Ninth  St..  N.  Y 


ESTERBROOK'S 


Standard  School  Nutnhera. 
333*  444>    128,  105  and  048. 

For  sale  by  all  Stationers. 

ESTEIBBOOI  STEEL  PEI  CO.,  !6  Mil  St,  1. 1 
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FORCED  "REORGANIZATIor  SALE!!!  ^  » 

le  of  the  general  deptesioii  which  ^^^m  '  ' 
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The  Evolution  of  the  City  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools. 

By  William  A.  Mowrv. 
I  HE  beginnings  of  our  system  of  public 
schools  date  back  to  ancient  history. 
Whether  the  first  one  was  at  Dorchest- 
er, Mass.,  on  Manhattan  island,  or  at 
Charles  City,  Md.,  is  quite  immaterial, 
since  the  very  discussion  of  the  ques 
tion  of  priority  admits,  at  Jhe  outset,  that  the  school  was 
one  of  the  first  products  of  the  several  colonies.  Every- 
body knows  that  common  schools,  academies,  and  col- 
leges have  flourished  in  all  parts  of  our  wide  land. 

From  the  beginning  all  public  schools  have  been  com- 
mitted to  the  management  of  school  committees,  or 
school  directors,  or  whatever  the  special  name  may  have 
been  in  the  several  states.  These  officers  have  been 
usually  chosen  by  the  people,  and  their  duties  have  been 
defined  by  state  statutes.  They  have  had  almost  un- 
limited authority  over  the  internal  arrangements  of  the 
schools.  They  hired  the  teachers  and  defined  their 
duties.  Courses  of  study,  text-books,  supplies,  regula- 
tions,discipline— rt'irryM/of,— came  under  their  power  and 
"were  arranged  in  sole  accordance  with  their  judgment. 
Originally,  the  population  of  this  country  was  mostly 
rural.  There  were  but  few  large  towns.  Now,  however, 
the  masses  of  the  people  are  congregated  in  large  cities. 
This  fact  has  changed  American  society  in  many  im- 
portant respects.  School  committees  were  usually 
chosen  from  the  better  class  of  citizens,  business  men, 
and  professional  men. 

In  a  small  city,  twenty  men  on  the  school  board  were 
lately  made  up  of  the  following  professions  and  busi- 
ness callings  : 

Three  were  editors  ;  three  merchants  ;  two  physicians  ; 
two  bankers ;  two  clerks ;  two  general  business ;  and 
one  each  as  follows  :  Clergyman,  teacher,  laborer,  law- 
yer, painter,  and  manufacturer. 

These  men  performed  their  duties,  as  is  generally  the 
case,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  without  pay. 

It  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  something  more  is 
needed  than  they  can  be  properly  asked  to  do,  in  order 
to  make  the  schools  the  best  possible.  Something  more 
than  fifty  years  ago  there  sprang  up  a  desire  here  and 
there  to  supplement  this  important  work  of  the  school 
boards  by  establishing  a  new  office,  that  of  a  professional 
superintendent  ot  schools,  who  under  the  direction  of 
the  school  board,  or  committee  should  take  care  of  the 
educational  part  of  the  work,  while  the  board  continued 


to  look  after  the  material  side,  and  attend  to  the  neces- 
sary legislation. 

This  innovation  began  at  about  the  same  time,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  It  is  stated  that  Louisville, 
Ky.,  established  the  oflice  of  school  superintendent  in 
1835,  but  I  cannot  substantiate  the  statement  by  positive 
proofs. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  appointed  a  superintendent  in  1837, 
Providence,  R.,  I.,  in  1839,  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  1840, 
Boston  in  1851,  and  since  that  time  nearly  every  city  in 
the  land,  in  all  sections  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
has  established  the  office  and  placed  the  details  of  the 
schools  in  charge  of  an  educational  expert. 

The  office  of  school  superintendent  may  therefore  be 
said  to  have  been  firmly  established.  It  is  not  sectional, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  already  become  universal, being  found 
equally  in  all  portions  of  the  land,  east,  west,  north,  and 
south.  It  is  not  ephemeral  since  it  has  in  hardly  a  sin-  ' 
gle  instance  anywhere  been  abolished  after  it  had  once 
been  established.  It  is  not  an  experiment,  because  it  has 
now  been  an  unqualified  success  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury. Evidently  it  has  "  come  to  stay,"  since  there  appears 
to  be  no  opposition  to  it. 

Moreover,  this  office  seems  to  be  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  This  is  an  age  of  improvement 
and  advancement.  Perhaps  its  foremost  characteristics 
are  a  general  division  of  labor  and  the  evident  domina- 
tion of  brain  over  matter.  "  Hewers  of  wood  and  draw- 
ers of  water"  there  may  be  till  the  end  of  time,  but  the 
appellation  has  a  very  different  signification  in  these 
days  of  coal,  gang-saws,  planing  mills  and  city  water 
works,  reservoirs,  and  such  like. 

But  there  are  other  professions  and  businesses  besides 
those  laborers  who  perform  their  mission  by  mere  brute 
force  of  strong  muscle.  The  higher  our  civilization 
climbs  the  more  important  is  preparation — not  for  a 
trade  merely,  but  for  citizenship  and  manhood.  We 
live  faster  than  the  people  of  any  preceding  age.  We 
therefore  live  fm>re  if  not  longer.  All  modern  society  is 
based  upon  organization.  Organization  implies  super- 
vision. Formerly  one  woman  ran  her  one  wooden  loom 
by  hand.  There  were  no  "  bell  hours,"  no  overseers,  no 
manufacturing  corporation.  To-day thecaseisdifferent. 
Cloth  is  made  in  factories.  These  are  run  by  corpora- 
tions. There  is  one  superintendent  to  "  the  mill,"  and 
there  are  overseers  to  look  after  the  details  of  the  labor 
and  the  work  of  the  laborers.  So  of  all  kinds  of  busi- 
ness. Each  department  is  systematized  and  each  has 
its  supervisor.  No  important  work  at  the  present  time 
can  be  successfully  carried  on,  in  the  face  of  competition 
everywhere,  without  a  thorough  system  of  supervision. 

In  a  later  number  of  The  Journal  will  be  discussed 
"  The  Present  Status  of  the  School  Superintendent." 

^jde  Pari,  Mass. 
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Measuring  Effects. 

By  M.  L.  TowNSEND. 

It  is  a  question  that  must  be  asked  :  This  boy  of 
twelve  years,  what  can  I  do  for  him  ?  And  the  thinking 
teacher  will  answer  it,  not  by  putting  him  into  certain 
classes,  and  putting  him  through  a  formal  routine,  but 
by  obtaining  an  acquirement  of  suitable  knowledge, 
developing  an  ability  to  know  and  a  skill  to  express 
and  use  knowledge.  Then  comes  the  consideration, 
what  knowledge  ?  What  is  the  suitable  knowledge  ? 
The  routinist  does  not  trouble  himself  to  think  much 
about  it,  but  puts  a  text-book  in  the  boy's  hands  and 
bids  him  "  get  "  certain  pages.  The  thinker  sees  that 
the  three  ends — knowledge,  power,  and  skill — must  be 
aimed  at,  and  selects  subjects  accordingly. 

The  majority  of  teachers  fix  upon  reading,  geography, 
arithmetic,  history  and  writing,  as  the  appropriate 
studies  of  a  boy  of  12.  A  growing  minority  would  add 
nature,  physics,  physiology,  drawing,  and  doing,  or 
handwork  of  some  kind.  The  first  class  would  argue 
that  if  these  last  five  are  added  that  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  will  suffer  ;  they  claim  that  these  three 
are  the  important  studies.  Will  it  not  be  best  to  look  into 
the  results  of  these  studies  on  theboy,  and  endeavor  to 
find  out  what  they  are. 

A  table  is  given  of  ten  subjects  considered  as  to  the 
three  points — knowledge-acquiring,  power-arousing, and 
expression-skilfulness.  The  figures  set  opposite  are 
given  tentatively,  as  the  analysis  is  a  new  one: 


Subject. 

Knowledge. 

Power. 

Expression. 

Reading 

25 

100 

100 

Geography 

100 

100 

ICG 

Arithmetic 

25 

100 

75 

Writing 

25 

25 

50 

History 

100 

100 

50 

Nature 

100 

100 

75 

Physics 

100 

100 

75 

Self 

100 

100 

100 

Drawing 

25 

75 

100 

Doing 

50 

100 

100 

Reading. — This  is  supposed  to  be  from  the  reader ; 
the  amount  of  knowledge  is  usually  small ;  properly 
directed  by  the  teacher,  it  arouses  power  to  think  and 
to  read  in  other  books ;  it  aids  in  the  acquirement  of 
expression — especially  in  poetry  ;  it  is  the  great  means 
of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  words. 

Geography, — In  this  it  is  all  knowledge ;  rightly  di- 
rected it  is  one  of  the  best  power-arousing  studies  ;  it 
may  be  taught  so  as  to  increase  skill  in  expression  in 
map  drawing,  sand  and  clay-molding  as  well  as  by 
written  abstracts. 

Arithmetic, — In  this  the  knowledge  gained  is  small, 
except  as  to  the  figure-art  itself.  (The  estimate  here 
given  will  not  meet  with  general  approval.) 

Writing, — The  knowledge  is  of  forms  ;  demanding 
accuracy,  it  develops  some  skill.  It  maybe  considered 
as  a  useful,  but  not  highly  intellectual  study. 

History. — This  is  a  study  of  the  first  rank  in  respect 
to  knowledge-acquiring  and  power-arousing  ;  as  to  ex- 
pression it  does  not  stand  so  high.  Is  this  because  it  is 
poorly  taught  ? 

Nature. — In  this  plants,  animals,  minerals,  the 
weather,  and  the  sky  are  included  ;  it  ranks  higher  in 
expression  than  history.     Why  is  this  ? 

Physics. — This  includes  chemics  ;  many  would  rank 
its  expression-acquirement  as  higher  than  is  here  given. 

Self, — This  includes  a  knowledge  of  the  body  and  of 


ethics.  It  is  given  here  the  highest  figures  in  each 
aspect.     Is  this  correct  ? 

Drawing, — This  is  much  like  writing,  but  has  a  higher 
rank  in  power  and  expression. 

Doing. — This  includes  work  on  wood  and  other  ma- 
terials with  tools.  It  is  a  step  higher  in  power-giving 
than  drawing.  Writing,  drawing,  and  doing,  are  three 
forms  of  hand  training  ;  the  first  is  demanded  as  a  ne- 
cessity ;  the  two  latter  reach  further  as  imparting 
power  and  expression. 

This  table  is  given  with  diffidence  ;  not  as  an  accur- 
ate measurement  of  the  several  studies,  but  as  a  rough 
statement  of  the  uses  they  are  to  the  teacher  in  his 
work.  Language-traming  is  given  in  all  the  ten  sub- 
jects, the  hand-exercising  ones  of  writing,  drawing,  and 
doing  excepted.  There  are  many  ways  the  being  needs 
and  obtains  expression  besides  in  the  language  of  words. 
If  the  figures  given  arouse  thought  and  suggestions  the 
object  of  the  writer  will  be  accomplished. 


City  School  Systems. 

(The  Committee  of  Fifleen  of  the  National  Department  of  Superintend- 
ence has  prepared  the  following  questions  for  discussion.) 

1.  Should  there  be  a  board  of  education,  or  a  com- 
missioner with  an  advisory  council  ? 

2.  If  a  commissioner,  should  he  be  elected  by  the 
people,  or  appointed  by  the  mayor,  or  selected  in  some 
other  way  ? 

3.  What  should  be  his  powers  and  duties  ? 

4.  If  a  board  of  education,  of  how  many  members 
should  it  consist? 

5.  Should  the  members  be  elected  or  appointed? 
From  the  city  at  large  or  to  represent  districts  ? 

6.  Should  the  members  be  elected  in  equal  numbers 
from  the  two  great  political  parties,  or  can  any  other 
device  be  suggested  to  eliminate  politics  from  school 
administration  ? 

7.  By  what  authority  should  the  superintendent  of 
schools  be  elected  or  appointed,  and  for  what  term  ? 

8.  What  should  be  the  qualifications  of  a  city  super- 
intendent of  schools  ? 

9.  Should  the  city  superintendent  owe  his  appoint- 
ment directly  or  indirectly  to  the  state  educational 
authorities,  and  be  responsible  to  them  rather  than  to 
the  local  authorities  ? 

10.  In  whom  should  be  vested  the  authority  to  license 
teachers  ?    To  cancel  licenses  for  cause  ? 

11.  In  whom  should  be  vested  the  power  to  appoint 
teachers  ?    In  whom  the  power  to  discharge  teachers  ? 

12.  Supposing  teachers  appointed  to  a  school,  who 
should  have  the  power  to  assign  them  to  grades  or 
classes  ? 

13.  Should  the  principle  of  competitive  examination 
be  introduced  in  determining  promotions  to  positions 
of  greater  responsibility  or  emolument  ? 

14.  How  should  the  duties  of  superintendents  on  the 
one  hand  and  of  principals  on  the  other  in  the  super- 
vision of  methods  and  of  teaching  be  defined  ? 

15.  By  whom  should  the  course  of  study  be  made  t 

16.  By  whom  should  text-books  be  selected  ? 

17.  By  whom  should  promotions  be  made  ? 

18.  By  whom  should  disputes  between  parents  and  the 
teaching  force  be  settled  ? 

19.  By  whom  should  a  compulsory  education  law  be 
enforced  ? 


**An  age  like  this  demands 

Great  minds,  brave  hearts. 
And  strong  and  willing  hands  ; 

Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  cannot  kill ; 
Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy  ; 

Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will ; 
Men  who  can  legislate  and  dare  not  lie.' 


t» 
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Appointment  of  Teachers. 

The  key  to  the  successful  administration  of  a  school 
is  to  be  found  in  definite  responsibility.  Until  a  principal 
is  made  to  feel  that  he  is  held  to  a  strict  accountability 
for  his  school,  his  work,  except  in  the  case  of  the  very 
few  men  who  pursue  the  schoolmaster's  calling  through 
sheer  love  of  it,  will  fall  far  short  of  the  ideal.  In  Brooklyn 
a  principal  can  be  held  only  to  a  partial  accountability, 
because,  except  by  courtesy,  he  has  no  voice  in  the  se- 
lection of  his  assistants.  His  difficulties  are  often  aug- 
mented by  the  presence  in  his  school  of  teachers  who 
seldom  lose  an  opportunity  to  show  that  they  owe  their 
places  to  some  power  capable  of  maintaining  them  in  an 
attitude  of  listlessness  if  not  of  defiance.  Under  such 
circumstances  itjs  impossible  for  a  principal  to  exert  the 
influence  that  belongs  of  right  to  his  own  position.  The 
true  remedy,  I  believe,  would  be  to  give  the  principal  a 
large  voice  in  the  appointment  of  subordinate  teachers. 

Wm.  H.  Maxwell. 

In  San  Francisco  the  appointment  or  teachers  is  regu- 
lated by  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  the  assistant  teachers  employed  in 
the  primary  and  grammar  schools  of  the  department 
shall  be  appointed  in  the  following  manner,  viz.: 

1.  After  July  i  of  each  year  the  first  six  vacancies 
occurring  in  the  substitute  class  shall  be  filled  by  ap- 
pointment from  the  graduates  of  the  normal  depart- 
ment of  the  Girls'  high  school  of  that  year,  these  lec- 
tions to  be  made  by  the  special  committee  hereinafter 
•designated,  from  the  twelve  who  graduate  with  the 
highest  percentage. 

2.  A  competitive  examination  shall  be  held  of  gradu- 
ates of  the  City  normal  school,  exclusive  of  the  gradu- 
ating class  of  the  current  year,  and  out  of  the  number 
of  those  applying,  the  twelve,  who  shall,  upon  such  ex- 
amination, be  found  to  be  the  best  qualified  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  entitled  to  be  appointed  teachers. 

3.  The  eighteen  so  selected  shall  be  appointed  teach- 
ers in  this  department  to  fill  the  first  eighteen  vacancies 
that  may  occur  in  each  year. 

4.  If  further  vacancies  occur,  and  it  becomes  necessary 
to  appoint  other  teachers  in  the  department,  such  ap- 
pointments shall  be  made  in  the  manner  at  present  pro- 
vided ;  but  no  one  shall  be  appointed  a  teacher  in  the 
schools  of  this  city  who  is  not  a  graduate  of  some  nor- 
mal school  or  other  institution  of  learning  of  equal  or 
higher  rank,  with  a  regular  diploma  therefrom,  or  who 
shall  not  have  had  at  least  one  year's  successful  practice 
in  teaching  in  primary  or  grammar  schools,  and  hold 
first-grade  certificates. 

5.  The  competitive  examination  above  referred  to 
shall  be  held  before  a  committee  consisting  of  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  for  this  city,  and  not  less  than  five 
members  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  California. 

The  president  of  this  board  shall  be  and  he  is  hereby, 
authorized  and  instructed  to  arrange  with  the  faculty  of 
University  of  California  for  holding  such  examinations, 
upon  terms  and  conditions  agreed  upon  between  them. 

The  pupil  goes  to  the  primary  school  (as  he  does  to 
the  kindergarten)  to  employ  his  observing  and  inductive 
powers  ;  and  if  he  is  made  to  read  and  to  spell  instead 
a  great  wrong  is  done.  What  shall  be  done  to  train 
these  powers  ?  This  is  the  question  to  be  asked  of  the 
primary  teacher  and  not  whether  Cairo  is  on  the  right 
or  left  bank  of  the  Nile.  The  mother  puts  things  into 
the  hand  of  the  child  and  lets  it  try  experiments ;  she 
knows  it  will  go  on  to  make  inductions  ;  she  sees  it  is 
tired  and  fretful ;  she  knows  it  has  made  all  the  exper- 
iments possible  with  the  things  and  gives  new  ones. 
The  child  observes  its  parents  and  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  when  the  mother  is  cross  it  is  not  best  to  ask 
certain  favors.  It  ^observes  that  after  prayer  there  is 
solemnity.  Thus  it  reaches  moral  and  religious  conclu- 
sions. 

In  the  school  the  child  is  the  same  being  he  was  at 
home;  now  it  is  supposed  that  the  teacher  will  exercise 
him  with  skill  in  the  inductions  appropriate  for  his  age^ 


Correlation  in  the  Daily  Work. 

By  Helen  E.  Clemons. 

The  question  of  correlation  of  the  studies  in  the  daily  program 
is  puzzling  many  teachers,  particularly  in  the  higher  grades,  for 
it  is  often  difficult  to  discover  a  means  of  grouping  the  seemingly 
disconnected  subjects  around  a  common  center,  and  at  the  same 
time  accomplish  the  exact  line  of  work  demanded  by  the  curricu- 
lum. 

In  the  North  Adams  schools  the  idea  of  correlation  is  promi- 
nent in  the  making  of  all  daily  programs.  In  the  ninth  grade 
some  work  has  just  been  done  along  this  line  and  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  plan  as  worked  out  is  given. 

Our  history  discussions  were  upon  the  colonial  period  and  the 
geography  lessons  upon  N.  America,  and  especially  the  United 
States,  were  easily  related  to  this.  Then,  as  will  be  seen,  the  sub- 
ject of  our  reading  and  literary  work,  furnished  the  central 
thought,  the  basis,  with  which,  we  further  related  history  and 
geography,  and  from  which  we  derived  all  written  papers,  de- 
scriptive, narrative,  or  character  sketches. 

Unconsciously  perhaps  during  the  term,  each  day's  geography 
lesson,  and  each  topic  for  discussion  in  history  gave  color  and 
character  to  the  backgroCind  of  what  became  a  picture,  a  com- 
pleted whole  representative  of  things  colonial.  Then  as  further 
historical  study  furnished  characters  to  place  in  the  foreground 
of  our  mental  picture  and  the  characteristics  of  these  prominent 
figures  became  well  known  through  a  study  of  poetry  and  prose 
relating  to  the  period,  we  were  better  able  to  uncfcrstand  the 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  ambitions  of  our  Puritan  ancestors. 

For  instance,  the  class  studied  as  one  poetic  version  of  life 
during  the  early  colonial  time,  Longfellow's  Courtship  of  Miles 
Standish,  and  from  the  results  of  this  study  the  program  given 
below  was  gained. 

It  was  found  that  this  study  of  real  life  did  much  to  streng^then 
the  pupils'  knowledge,  thus  completing  that  gained  from  discus- 
sion of  geographical  situation  and  historical  fact,  and  also  their 
eyes  were  opened  to  the  beauty  and  poetry  to  be  found  in  what 
is  often  called  cold  New  England. 

After  we  had  studied  for  some  time  we  began  to  realize  the 
vast  amount  of  material  the  poet  must  have  collected,  compared 
with  the  results  of  our  superficial  study,  before  he  was  ready  to 
put  his  production  before  the  public;  and  the  background  he 
painted  for  his  characters,  was  found  to  harmonize  penectly  with 
the  main  details.  Then  we  referred  more  carefully  to  the  pa^es 
of  history  which  furnished  his  inspiration  and  this  investigation 
from  the  historical  standpoint  resulted  in  essays  entitled,  **  The 
Pilgrims/ 

Having  this  historical  basis  in  mind  we  drew  still  nearer  the 
scenes  of  the  poem  and  pictured  Plymouth,  the  land  of  pilgrims. 
From  the  written  descriptions  of  colonial  Plymouth  it  was  appar- 
ent, that  the  historic  place  had  been  made  to  seem  real,  through 
the  study  of  Longfellows'  description  of  it. 

Being  familiar  with  the  place  described  and  with  its  history, 
the  next  subject  for  our  attention  was  the  life  of  the  community 
and  this  was  revealed  as  the  train  of  events  was  followed.  Be- 
fore we  were  ready  for  the  study  of  the  characters  themselves, 
some  attention  was  given  to  the  plot  of  the  story,  in  order  that  it 
might  not  be  necessary  to  include  in  the  several  character 
sketches  to  be  given  later,  accounts  of  the  action  of  the  poem. 
Hence  several  papers  entitled,  "  The  Plot,"  were  prepared,  in 
whidi  the  story  was  simply  told. 

After  preparing  for  the  character  sketches  we  found  that  in 
the  delineation  of  this  element  of  poem,  the  poet  allowed  his 
powers  of  description  full  play,  and  as  a  result  the  characters  of 
the  story  stood  before  us  as  real  living  people.  Miles  Standish 
became  an  old  friend,  as  did  "  his  friend  and  household  com- 
panion/' John  Alden ;  and  PriscJlla,  the  type  of  Puritan  maidens, 
was  perhaps  one  of  our  most  intimate  acquaintances  at  that  time. 
At  least  one  might  easily  judge  such  to  be  the  fact,  upon  reading 
the  character  sketches  that  were  written. 

As  we  grew  more  and  more  familiar  with  this  poem  and  more 
fully  appreciated  its  beauty,  the  question  naturally  arose  as  to 
how  this  effect  was  produced. 

All  through  our  study  we  had  noticed  striking  passages,  so 
that  now  we  were  ready  to  collect  points  for  a  paper  on  the 
poem  as  a  literary  production,  we  need  not  do  it  at  the  expense 
of  destroying  the  impression  gained  of  the  poem  as  a  whole.  An 
essay  criticising  a  production  of  Longfellow's,  or  indeed,  of  any 
poet,  being  beyond  the  class,  we  included  in  this  paper  only  the 
several  ways  in  which  the  poem  especially  appealed  to  us.  We 
noticed  fine  descriptions,  evidences  of  imaginative  power,  the  use 
of  telling  words  and  phrases, — all  of  which  we  had  discovered 
during  early  discussions.  Each  pupil  contributed  some  discovery 
of  his  own  and  the  paper  read  was  the  result  of  this  class  exercise 
rather  than  of  an  individual. 

Of  course  the  poem  furnished  material  for  the  best  of  reading 
lessons.  In  order  to  show  in  the  program  given  as  a  close  of 
this  part  of  the  work  how  we  had  succeeded  in  rendering  the 
thoughts  of  the  poet,  three  scenes  were  enacted,  the  parts  of  the 
poem  descriptive  and  introductory  of  each  scene  being  given  as 
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recitations.  In  our  readiog  we  had  [ried  to  transport  ourselves 
back  too)d  colony  days  and  to  bring  up  a  vivid  mental  picture  of 
all  that  which  the  words  of  the  poet  described.  We  so  far 
succeeded  that  the  struggle  for  "expression  and  emphasis."  those 
mountains  of  the  reading  lesson,  became  comparative  mole-hills. 
So  Miles  Slandish,  pacing  the  floor  with  his  trusty  sword  of 
Damascus  tightly  grasped,  as  he  talked  to  John  Alden,  and  Prb- 
cilla  in  quaint  Puritan  dress  seated  at  her  spinning-wheel,  seemed, 
when  they  appeared  in  the  scenes,  but  an  "  appearance  in  the 
flesh  "  of  what  had  so  long  been  a  reality  in  the  mind. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  program  presented  was  a  natural  outcome 

of  our  every  day  work,  in  history,  geography,  and  literature,  a 

summary  shoA'ing  the  line  of  thought  followed: 

Program. 

"  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Slandish." 

I.  Essay.— The  PilBrims, 

II.  Elssar.— Ptvmoulh  the  Land  of  tbe  Piirrims. 
in.  Es!ay.-The  Plot. 
iy._Character  allele  hss :  (a)  Miles  Slandish.  (WJohnAlden.  (0  Friscilta, 


V.  Essay.— The  Poem  as  a  Literary  Production^ 

VL  Scenes. 

Characters :  Miles  Slandish.    John  Alden.     Priscilla.     Messeoeei 

Scene  L— The  Captain's  Message. 

Inlroduction.— Recitation  from  poem. 

Scene  IL— The  Message  Delivered. 

lotroducticn. — Recitation. 

Scene  IIL— By  the  Spinning  Wheel 

I  ntroducl  ion .  — Recitation. 

North  Adams,  Mass, 


Nature  Study. 


CREATE  AN  APPKTITE  FOR  NATURE  STUDY. 

John  Burroughs  in  his  recently  published  collection  of  essays 
called  ■'  Riverby,"  gives  some  valuable  suggestions  as  to  instru.- 
ion  in  the  natural  sciences.    He  says  ; 

"  To  leach  young  people  or  old  people  how  to  observe  oalure  is  a  good 
deal  like  trying  to  leach  Ihem  how  to  eat  their  dinner.  The  firsi  thing  ne- 
cessary in  the  latter  case  is  a  good  appetite ;  this  given,  the  rest  follows  very 
easily.  And  in  otiserving  nature,  unless  you  have  the  appetite,  the  love, 
the  spontaneous  desire,  yi.u  will  get  liltle  satislaclinn.  It  is  Ihe  heart  that 
[he  miiid.     To  love  nature  is  the  firsl  step  in  abservine  her. 


To  him  who  in  the  love  oi  nature  holds 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaks 
A  various  language. 


"  Mr,  Burroughs  never  wrote  a  man  suggestive  and  deep  sentence  than 
when  he  said  the  heart  sees  more  than  the  mind ;  the  instructor  who  can 
quicken  tbe  pulses  of  his  pupils  and  make  them  wider-« 
'  sdFold  more  than  one  whose  specialty  is  gtll 


up 

have  forgotten. 


It  is 


o  filled 


Ihrough  us,  but  what 
.-  ._  .-,  ...at  makes  us  o(  some  account.  The  kntnuUdgi  acquired  /or  an 
txaminatien  dots  nol  stay  btyond  the  teeti  ;  Ike  inmvledge  acquired  by  an 
impvlse  of  genuine  intereil  laits  as  long  as  we  do.  The  great  justi&caliOD 
of  the  elective  system  Is  the  fact  that  it  is  based  upon  study  with  appetite 
ipposed  ;  its  danger  lies  in  the  other  fact  that  all  appetite  is  not  nor- 


md  thai 


much  sv 


1  stuff  for  any- 


"Millt  for  babes,  i 

body  ;  with  those  restriclions,  tbe  wisest  philosophy  of  el 
belter  than  follow  this  simple  law." 

Here  is  a  profitable  sermon  for  teachers  who  aim  toaccomplisb 
the  greatest  good  in  school.  The  point  that  teachers  should  aim 
to  awaken  and  develop  in  their  pupils  a  genuine  interest  in  the 
studies  is  particularly  valuable.  In  that  is  given  the  highest  aim 
of  all  instruction.  It  is  better  to  leave  out  nature  study  alto- 
gether than  to  make  it  an  excuse  for  cramming  in  a  new  depart- 
ment. And  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  other  studies.  Aim  to 
create  a  love  for  all  studies  and  everything  else  will  take  care  of 
itself. 

REPORT  ON  NATURE  STUDY, 

Supt,  S.  H,  Sheakley,  of  Waverly,  presented  a  report  at  the  Iowa 
educational  council  meeting  on  this  subject.  It  was  in  substaitce 
as  follows : 

a.  The  term  "  Nature  Studies  "  includes  all  the  activilies  and  processes 
by  which  (he  child  becomes  acquainted  with  the  outer  world.  It  is  ele- 
mentary science,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  more  from  the  fact  that  it  gives  the 
child  a  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  upon  which  science  is 
founded.  The  definition  given  by  Prof.  Martin,  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  in  hu 
review  of  Jackmans  ■■  Nature  Study,"  is  worthy  of  repetition  in  this  con- 
nection :  ■'  Nature  Study  is  Ihe  acquisition  of  knowledge  through  the 
ition  and  eaperimeni,  the  study  of  causes  and  eBects, 
■        '  ■  ■  fithoul  (onnality  in  arrange- 


lield  of^Blu: 


*.  Youtt 


of  Bubjec 
le  believe: 
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I.  It  develops  a  love  of  nature  which  In  turn  contribute 
tion  through  his  esthetic  and  religious  feelings. 

3.  It  cultivates  the  habit  of  getting  knowledge  directly. 

4.  It  trains  to  hahits  of  oT^rvation  and  accuracy — " 

5.  It  furnishes  fresh  ai 


study  should  have  a  pUce  in  the 
il  by  keeping  the  pupils  busy  and 
ites  to  man's  elera- 


thus 


.,  It  pro 


ling  material  for  composition  work  and 

punciualily  and  regular  attendance  by  making  the  school 


knowledge  01 


inducted.     Of « 


.  Bydelerting  all  nature  study  uniil  the  high  school  is  reached,  we 

■    '    a  larger  proportion  of  pupils  from  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  ■ 

Ige  o7  the  simplest  laws  and  phenomena  of  the  outside  world. 

sible  field  for  the  exercise  of  both  brain  and  hand. 

10.  It  is  most  practical ;  of  necessity  training  eye,  rar,  and  hand. 

a  lid  objection  can  be  urged  against, this  work  if  it  is  pnJperiy 

"' ■■--  '-competent  and  poorly  prepared  teacher  wiU 

accepUble  than  he  does  the  leaching  of  geog- 

f,  Yourcommitlee  would  recommend  the  suggestions  to  leachers^given 
below  as  highly  useful  m  an  intelligent  teaching  of  this  subject. 

1.  Use  one  recilation  period  per  week  for  this  work, 

3  Take  up  only  so  many  ot  the  topics  laid  down  for  the  year  as  can  be 
discussed  wiihoul  overburdening  the  pupil.  Three  topi:s  well  taught  are 
belter  than  twenty  skimmed  over. 

3,  Never  take  up  a  topic  that  you  are  unable  to  eiplain  and  to  illustrate 
so  clearly  as  lo  make  the  pupil  understand  it ;  avoid  all  terms  and  all 
phases  of  the  subject  that  are  merely  technical  or  Ihai  will  tend  to  confuse, 

4.  In  general,  relieve  the  work  of  the  lesson  by  as  much  variety  as  possi- 
ble. Commissioner  Harris  recommends  the  following  as  a  general  method 
of  instruction  :  Firsl,  read  and  explain  something  adapted  to  the  capacity 
of  your  pupils;  second,  draw  out  in  a  conversational  manner  the  eipen- 
ence  or  information  which  your  pupils  have  brought  lo  illustiatethe  lesson, 
requiring  Ihe  pupils  lo  nolice  and  name  tbe  properties,  qualities,  parts,  and 
attributes ;  third,  never  omit  lo  show  by  a  blackboard  synopsis  what  has 
been  discussed. 

J.  Induce  your  pupils  to  bring  illustrative  specimens  which  they  them- 
selves have  gathered  or  which  ihey  may  have  at  home.     In  pleasant  weather 

9.  Require  short  weekly  compositions  of  pupils  above  fourth  grade,  in 
which  they  express  in  iheir  own  language  their  ideas  on  Ibe  subjects 
-     --"in  Ihe  oral  lessons. 


7.   Ref. 


nily   c 


teaching.     Geography    especially    affords  many  opportunities    for   this 
iwings  ol  this  work 
DRAWING  IN  SCIENCE  STUDIES. 

The  most  important  subject  discussed  at  the  recent  annual 
meeting  of  the  Industrial  Art  Teachers'  Association,  at  Boston, 
was  "  Drawing  in  Science  Studies,"  Supt.  S,  T.  Dulton,  of 
Brookline.  discussed  the  subject  from  the  superintendeDl's  Stand- 
point, Dr.  A.  C.  Boyden,  of  the  Bridgewater,  Conn,,  normal 
school,  from  that  of  the  supervisor  of  science  studies,  and  Mis» 
Georgia  Fraser,  of  Springfield,  from  that  of  the  supervisor  of 
drawing. 

Supt.  DuttOD  said  in  part:  "What  are  the  aims  of  nature 
study  ?    Id  the  first  place  we  hope  to  train  pupils  to  see  accur- 
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ately  and  fully  what  we  put  before  them.  In  the  next  place,  we 
seek  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  tacts  and  forces  of  nature.  A 
child  thus  learca  something  of  his  environment,  and  becomes 
consciotts  in  a  measure  of  the  law  and  order  that  reign  in  the 
natural  world.  Through  the  creation  the  child  leams  something 
of  the  Creator.  In  the  third  place,  the  child  is  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  and  learnbg  to  love  what  is  beautiful  about  him. 
Observation  ofthis  kind  appeals  to  the  finer  feelings  of  the  child 
and  aids  him  m  seeing  what  Ruskin  calls  '  the  inexhaustible  love- 
liness of  nature.'  A  child  wilt  draw  an  object  more  accurately 
than  he  will  describe  it  in  words,  and  he  will  express  in  drawing 
what  he  could  not  express  otherwise." 


Dr.  Boyden  emphasised  particulariv  the  necessity  of  close  ob- 
servation of  nature.  "  When.througnstichclosestudy  of  nEture," 
he  said.  "  you  have  once  observed  the  truth,  accept  it  Then  your 
life  will  be  filled  with  the  truth  that  is  in  nature,  and  your  work  in 
an  and  in  teaching  will  be  a  reflex  of  j^our  life.  One  of  the  chie^ 
attractions  of  nature  is  its  infinite  variety,  the  entire  absence  of 
uniformity.  No  one  leaf  is  like  another.  Each  one  has  something 
different  to  tell  the  child  who  observes  it.  And  the  more  it  is  aa- 
served  the  more  it  has  to  (ell.  I  would  have  the  child  examine 
and  study  a  leaf  or  a  flower  until  that  leaf  or  flower  tells  the  child 
something,  yields  up  to  him  the  secret  of  its  life,  the  wonder  of  its 
growth  and  its  construction,  or  the  beauty  that  is  enshrined  within 

Miss  Fraser  su^ested  that  drawing  should  be  so  taught  as  to 
help  the  teagher  of  science  in  his  work.  But  while  she  Ixlieved  in 
technical  drawmg,  drawing  that  would  elucidate  the  meaning  of 
what  bad  been  studied  in  scientific  or  other  courses,  she  also  he- 


one  of  ti  e  practical  things  for  a  child  to  team  about :  that  a  child's 
interest  in  natural  objects  could  perhaps  be  roused  and  stimulated 
more  quickly  by  color  work  than  in  any  other  way. 

Peconic's  Teachers. 

There  is  joy  in  Peconic  this  year  over  the  possession  of  a  school- 
teacher of  normal  habit  Everybody  knows  that  the  teacher  is 
an  important  perwtnage  in  the  country.  After  experience  with  a 
teacher  who  cooked  flapjacks  in  school  and  one  who  sat  boys  on 
tbe  stove  to  fire  them  with  proper  ambition.  Peconic  has  welcomed 
with  open  arms  a  pedagogue  who  does  no  worse  than  tell  tbe  pu- 
pils that,  no  matter  what  has  been  taught  them  to  the  contrary, 
they  are  to  pronounce  "  yacht  "  "  yatsht,"  sounding  all  the  letters 
as  their  elders  used  to  do  in  joke.  The  news  has  spread,  too, 
that  the  teacher,  who  has  for  an  assistant  the  young  woman  dis- 
tinguished as  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  village,  deals  with  that  fact 
by  merely  saying  that  it  is  no  longer  an  annoyance  to  be  obliged 
to  work  alter  hours  with  rebellion!,  pupils,  and  this  is  considered 
a  distinct  advance  upon  a  teacher  such  as  Peconic  has  had,  who 
persisted  ui  placing  bis  arm  around  his  assistant  in  the  presence 
of  the  detained  pupils  until  the  assistant  resigned.  The  pupils 
say  this  last  teacher  referred  to  kissed  his  assistant — in  as  digni- 
fied and  professional  a  way  as  was  passible  to  him—  but  she  says 
he  didn't,  and  surely  she  ought  to  know. 

It  was  with  some  expectations  of  improvement  that,  after  an 
experience  with  a  hearty  old  man  who  fell  asleep  in  the  class- 
room, cooked  his  meals  in  an  adjoining  storeroom,  and  ran 
from  a  class  to  rescue  edibles  from  burning,  Peconic  decided  to 
employ  as  teacher  a  young  tnan  eager  to  stamp  himself  upon  the 
life  of  the  place.    But  the  antics  of  the  youthful  incumbent  soun 


distressed  all  the  village  and  its  neighbors.  In  rebuking  the  pu- 
pils  he  jumped  up  and  down  and  grew  red  in  the  face.  He 
yanked  a  lame  boy  over  a  desk,  and  the  boy  he  sat  upon  thestove 
was  burned  in  a  way  which  interfered  with  hb  eating  at  the  fam- 
ily table  and  unfortunately  there  are  no  sideboards  here.  Tbe 
teacher's  anger  led  biro  to  break  ferules  over  his  desk  as  his  blood 
boiled  until  the  veins  in  his  forehead  were  swollen  like  Dr.  John- 
son's at  meal  time.  And  he  would  end  his  fits  when  thechildren 
were  titterly  obstinate  by  bursting  into  angry  tears.  That  such 
antics  should  confirm  natural  youthful  contumaciousness  was 
inevitable,  A  climax  was  reached  in  one  case  when  the  teacher 
told  a  boy  he  would  put  him  out  in  five  mintites  if  the  boy  did  not 
mind.  The  culprit,  with  eves  fixed  on  the  clock,  awaited  the 
slow  movement  of  time,  and  in  due  season  remarked  loud  enough 
for  all  the  school  to  hear,  "  Time's  up ;  come  on."  The  reply 
was,  "  Aionzo.  I II  tell  your  father."  and  Alonzo  did  not  go  out. 

Affairs  at  the  school  became  so  interesting  that  the  close  of  the 
sessions  was  looked  forward  to  with  eagerness  and  not  without 
anxiety  by  the  community.  Tbe  coming  of  the  children  was  an- 
ticipated, and  housewives  came  10  the  doors  to  hear  the  latest 
news,  which  the  pupils  dispensed  in  short  breaths  as  they  has- 
tened on  from  farmhouse  to  farmhouse.  A  small  boy  was  cuffed 
and  had  his  shirt  torn  because  he  was  accused  of  whispering  and 
denied  it.  The  assistant  teacher  corroborated  tbe  prattle  of  the 
youngsters.  Besides  dancing  in  ra^e  before  the  pupils,  the 
teacher,  during  a  three-hours'  talk  with  the  parents  of^  one  of 
Ibetn,  danced  from  chair  to  chair  about  the  parlor  and  tied  and 
untied  his  neckerchief  ceaselessly  while  be  labored  in  argument  to 
convince  them  of  the  guilt  of  a  boy. 

But  the  most  serious  outbreak  on  the  teacher's  part,  that  which 
led  to  his  arrest,  was  in  relation  to  a  boy  toward  whom  he  ap- 
peared to  feel  an  especial  dislike,  Theron  Worth.  Tbe  boy,  on  a 
charge  of  whispering,  which  he  denied,  was  told  to  wnte  790 
words.  He  refused  to  do  it.  He  had  been  the  object  of  the 
teacher's  wraih  on  previous  occasions,  and  had  been  so  cuffed 
that  his  father  warned  the  teacher  not  to  do  any  more  cuffing. 
Upon  tbe  lad's  refusal  to  write  the  790  words,  the  teacher  wrote 
a  note  to  the  trustees  and  told  the  boy  to  deliver  it.  He  refused 
to  do  so,  and  tbe  teacher  grabbed  him  to  put  him  out,  and  was 
shaking  him  violently  when  the  operation  was  stopped  by  the 
boy's  brother.  Mr.  Worth  placed  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  a 
Southotd  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  this  action  brought  (he  trus- 
tees to  the  school.  Active  interference  on  the  part  of  the  trustees 
having  once  been  secured  complaint  followed  complaint,  until  the 
trustees  were  obliged  to  visit  the  school  several  times  a  day. 

The  board  of,  trustees  was  composed  of  a  Presbyterian,  a  Uni- 
versalist,  and  an  agnostic.  Presbyter!  an  ism  is  the  good  old  faith 
of  eastern  Long  Island,  and  the  Universalists  who  flourish  mainly 
in  Peconic  are  looked  at  somewhat  askance  as  not  among  the 
elect  and  foreordained.  It  so  happened  that  the  Universalis! 
trustee  was  in  practice  as  in  belief  of  those  who  say,  "  Blessed  are 
the  peacemakers."  So  he  was  for  peace.  And  in  the  rigid  prin- 
ciples which  prevail  in  religious  life  hereabouts,  the  Presoyterian 
trustee  felt  it  his  duty  not  to  be  outdone  in  the  practice  of  Bibli- 
cal precept  by  a  Universalist,  so  he  was  for  peace.  The  third 
trustee,  who  likes  to  see  things  done  quickly  on  a  mundane  basis 
swore  at  aU  in  the  aggregate  who  were  concerned  in  the  trouble. 

A  few  days  later  another  Worth  boy  stood  in  the  entry  of  the 
school-house  as  the  teacher  appeared,  and  was  by  him  promptly 
thrown  out.  The  boy  then  went  and  stood  by  the  stove  to  get 
warm,  and  was  again  seized  by  the  teacher  and  thrown  violeoly 
iibout,  whereupon  all  the  boys  in  the  room  sieized  the  articles  at 
hand  and  hurled  them  at  the  teacher,  forcing  him  to  give  up  the 
Worth  boy.  Then  they  ail  left  the  school  in  a  booy,  and  ran 
down  the  lane  crying,  "  He  is  crazy." 

The  Worth  boy  went  bome.  crying.  A  doctor  was  summoned, 
and  he  found  that  one  of  the  boy's  ankles  was  strained  and  one 
of  his  ribs  was  cracked.  This  the  physician  subsequently  swore 
to.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  eventlul  day  the  sheriff  came  and 
took  the  teacher  to  Southold.  The  teacher's  father  and  some 
others  hastily  hitched  up  and  followed  them.  The  case  was  put 
down  for  tnal,  but  was  never  heard.  The  Justice  of  the  Peace 
avoided  the  issue  by  proclaiminghimself  incompetent  in  tfaeprem- 
iscs,  he  being  an  eighth  cousin  of  the  defendant.  Everybody  is 
at  least  eighth  cousin  to  everybody  else  in  these  parts. 

The  children  were  delighted  at  the  arrest  and  marched  the 
streets  singing  gleelully  to  the  air  of  "  Tbe  Bowery," 


He  I 


lebell 


And  bt  slioii 

Our  leachet.  our  leather, 

He'll  DRver  leach  scbool  iny  more. 

Farmers  bave  plenty  of  idle  time  in  the  winter,  and  the  school 
happenings  of  that  winter  kept  everything  in  a  turmoil.  Every- 
body was  talking  of  them  ;  and  as  talk  has  got  to  be  made  in  these. 
quiet  pans  the  folks  got  on  the  algebraic  principle  that  a  plus  is 
as  good  as  a  minus,  and  when  events  are  not  active  they  talk  of 
what  isn't.  So  now  enjoying  the  quietude  of  tbe  school  under 
the  new  teacher,  they  are  rejoicing  at  it  and  at  the  contrast  with 
the  other  teachers,  and  are  willing  he  should  say  "  yatsht  "  which 
he  does.— From  TAe  Sun  of  January  13. 
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Editorial  Notes. 

The  movement  begun  in  The  Journal  to  bring  the 
school  board  before  the  public  eye  is  bearing  fruit.  Let- 
ters come  from  all  points  asking  that  the  good  work  go 
'^n.  One  principal  voices  the  general  feeling  in  this 
way  :  "  We  are  the  victims  of  politics  ;  I  don't  care  very 
much  who  make  up  the  board  if  it  is  not  run  as  a  polit- 
ical afifair/'  The  teachers  in  most  towns  are  uncertain 
whether  they  are  to  be  retained,  simply  because  they 
know  the  new  officials  feel  that  they  have  the  power  to 
turn  them  out  and  hanker  to  exercise  their  power.  What 
stories  could  be  told  of  the  cracking  of  the  whip  by  such 
men. 


The  late  Eugene  Kelly,  a  remarkable  financier,  as 
noble  a  gentleman  as  ever  lived,  was  a  member  of  the 
N.  Y.  board  of  education  and  a  subscriber  to  The 
Journal.  It  was  pleasant  to  hear  a  man  of  millions 
say,  "  It  is  a  good  paper  ;  I  read  it  with  profit  ;  I  hope 
all  the  teachers  read  it.**  "  Ex-Mayor  Gilroy,  just  leav- 
ing the  office  he  has  conducted  with  great  ability,  found 
time  at  the  meeting  of  Catholic  educators  to  say,  "  The 
Journal  is  a  splendid  paper.**  These  are  mentioned 
here  because  many  a  teacher  thinks  the  great  educa- 
tional officials  find  no  time  to  read  the  paper  he  reads. 
Show  us  a  truly  great  man  and  he  will  be  interested  to 
read  about  education. 


The  school  board  has  now  to  defend  itself.  Why 
should  it  exist  ?  What  has  it  left  undone  ?  Who  could  do 
it  better  ?  How  can  a  set  ofmen  be  placed  in  power  to  do 
rightly  what  it  is  expected  the  school  board  will  do? 

These  are  a  few  of  the  questions  that  will  be  asked. 
It  will  be  hard  to  get  testimony  to  convict  the  average 
school  board  not  only  of  incompetence,  but  of  something 
a  good  deal  worse,  for  the  witnesses  would  be  teachers 
who  would  lose  their  places,  but  the  evidence  exists." 

Why  was appoin  ted  as  a  teacher  ?    No  matter  where  ? 

The  average  school  board  if  it  answers  truthfully  will 
give  a  "  political  **  reason. 


Are  there  "  deals  "  in  school  boards  ?  "  The  weak 
point  in  America  is  that  everything  is  done  by  politi- 
cians— the  public  spirited  man  is  not  seen."  These 
words  by  an  eminent  English  writer,  who  has  paid  us  a 
visit,  are  only  too  true.  Men  go  on  school  boards  as 
Republicans  or  Democrats  ;  their  effort  is  to  aid  their 
party  in  all  they  do.  The  repairs,  the  appointments  of 
janitors  and  teachers,  are  looked  at  from  this  stand- 
point. Not  that  the  teacher  must  be  a  Democrat  if  the 
board  is  Democratic,  but  the  Democrats  when  in,  ap- 
point a  man  as  teacher  who  is  recommended  by  a  Dem- 
ocrat. This  is  the  **  spoils  of  office  "for  the  school 
board.  No  one  can  uphold  such  a  practice.  It  prob- 
ably deteriorates  the  results  50  per  cent.  How  shall 
this  practice  be  eradicated  ? 


A  city  superintendent  of  schools  was  asked  how  he 
came  to  be  chosen  by  the  aldermen  year  after  year ;  he 
honestly  replied,  "  I  made  myself  solid  with  them  " — 
meaning  said  board  of  aldermen.  He  explained  the 
meaning  of  this  term  in  his  case  by  saying, "  When  they 
wanted  appointments  I  made  them  " — that  is,  he  ap- 
pointed as  teachers  the  persons  these  aldermen  re- 
quested. 

This  IS  a   real   crime  against  the  children  !     Poor, 


helpless,  unoffending  creatures,  who  shall  rescue  them  T 
Who  will  look  into  this  matter  and  cleanse  this  Augean 
stable  ?  The  people  vote  their  money  lavishly  for 
schools.  Then  the  politician  steps  in  and  says,  "I 
must  pick  out  the  recipients  of  this  money.  I  will  di- 
rect this  stream  of  money  so  that  it  will  benefit  my 
clients."  And  he  does  it,  and  the  people  cr/  out, 
"  Great  is  the  American  school  as  run  by  the   politi- 


cian. 
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Leading  Events  of  the  Week. 

William  Randel  Cremer,  a  member  of  the  British  parliament, 
has  come  to  this  country  to  present  a  memorial  to  President 
Cleveland  in  favor  of  international  arbitration.  During  the 
eleven  years  he  has  been  in  parliament  he  has  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  the  subject  The  memorial  is  signed  by  234 
members  of  parliament. 

President  Cleveland  has  decided  to  call  an  extra  session  of  the 
incoming  Congress  if  no  legislation  for  the  relief  of  the  treasury 
is  passed  before  March  4.  He  asserts  that  the  administration 
must  not  allow  the  public  credit  to  become  imperiled,  even  if 
Congress  refuses  to  pass  an  act  to  meet  the  emergency. 

It  is  reported  that  everything  has  been  burned  in  the  route  of 
the  Japanese  army  in  Manchuria.  The  movements  of  both  the 
Chinese  and  the  Japanese  troops  are  hindered  by  the  exhaustion 
of  supplies.  The  central  government  is  bewildered  and  helpless, 
and  the  Manchu  princes  have  taken  the  defence  in  their  own 
hand  to  prevent  the  intrigues  of  Chinese  officials.  A  force  of 
marines  and  sailors  has  been  called  to  Pekin  to  protect  the  for- 
eign residents  there.  The  independence  of  Corea  has  been  de- 
clared. Two  contradictory  reports  are  sent  out  about  the  king — 
one  that  he  is  dead,  and  the  other  that  he  has  only  had  a  fit. 

The  king  of  Siam,  who  has  been  ill,  is  reported  better. The 

various  South  American  commercial  hrms  of  which  William  R. 

Grace  is  the  head  consohdated  into  one  corporation. A  brush 

and   broom  trust  incorporated  at  Albany,  with  |8oo,ooo  paid 

capital. Mysterious  movements  of  British  warships  near  the 

Mosquito  coast. Many  cases  of  grip  in  New  York  City. A 

strike  of  the  trolley  car  men  in  Brooklyn. A  big  train  loaded 

with  contributions  for  the  famine-stricken  people  of  Nebraska. 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  Hatch,  of  Hawaii,  on  his  way  to 

Washington  to  present  the  subject  of  annexation. An  earth- 
quake at  Patras,  Greece. The  Lexow  report  to  the  legislature 

recommends  a  bi-partisan  commission  for  New  York  city  and  a 
further  investigation  into  the  city  departments. The  govern- 
ment of  Newfoundland  in  correspondence  with  that  of  the  Do- 
minion respecting  terms  of  admission  into  the  Canadian  confed- 
eration.  A  mysterious  fleet  seen  off  the  coast  of  Florida  said 

to  be  a  filibustering  expedition  to  Cuba. The  French  cabinet 

headed  by  M.  Dupuy  resigns  because  the  chamber  of  deputies 
votes  to  appoint  a  commission  of  inquiry.  President  Casimir- 
Perier  also  resigns. 

A  Correction. 

'  Some  time  ago  The  Journal  published  a  note  concerning 
the  disappearance  of  Mrs.  Ida  R.  Notson,  a  former  teacher  of 
Omaha.  Mrs.  Notson  was  supposed  to  have  committed  suicide 
because  the  newly  elected  state  superintendent  refused  to  appoint 
her  his  deputy,  after  she  had  canvassed  the  state  for  him.  The 
Journal  obtained  the  news  from  a  correspondent,  and  since  all 
the  metropolitan  newspapers  reported  the  same,  printed  it  sup- 
posing it  to  be  correct.  A  trusty  correspondent  in  Nebraska  re- 
ports an  entirely  different  state  of  things.  He  writes  regarding 
this  note  [Journal  of  Dec  22 1 : 

**About  the  only  elements  of  truth  in  the  note  are  the  refusal  of  Mr.  Cor- 
bett  to  appoint  Mrs.  Notson  deputy  state  superintendent  and  the  disapp^- 
ance  of  Mrs.  Notson.  It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  there  is  any  ccxinection 
between  these  two  facts.  As  to  the  other  matters  .  ist.  It  is  quite  gener- 
ally believed  that  Mrs.  Notson  has  not  destroyed  herself,  but  is  in  hiding  in 
the  western  part  of  the  state,  ad.  Mr.  Corbett  has  a  moral  and  legal  right 
to  make  such  appoiniments  as  he  shall  see  fit  in  the  state  department  of  ed- 
ucation. 3d.  It  has  not  yet  been  shown  that  Mrs.  Notson  was  authorized 
by  Mr.  Corbett  to  make  the  canvass  in  his  behalf.  4th.  Public  opinion  is 
not  running  against  Mr.  Corbett.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  general  feel- 
ing of  sympathy  for  him.  There  has  been  no  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
educational  interests  of  the  state  that  be  decline  to  accept  the  office  to  whid* 
he  has  been  elected." 
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John  W.  Cook. 

By  RlCHABD  Edwakds. 

John  W.  Cook  was  born  in  ihe  state  of  New  York,  April  10, 
1844,  and  is  the  son  of  Col,  H.  D.  Cook.  In  1851  Mr.  ""ook  went 
west  with  his  parenls,  and  settled  in  McLean  county.  Illinois. 
He  entered  the  stale  Dormal  university  in  1861,  and  Rraduated  in 
1865.  He  then  began  leaching  school  at  Brimfield,  Peoria 
county,  Illinois.  Here  be  remained  but  one  year,  and  returned 
to  Normal,  and  became  principal  in  the  model  school  department. 
In  I  867  be  was  married  to  Lydia  Spoflord,  sister  of  Mrs.  Gen. 
Hovey.  In  1868  he  became  a  member  of  the  normal  faculty,  and 
taught  history  and  geography.  In  1869  he  changed  to  reading 
and  elocution.  In  1876  he  was  appointed  professor  of  mathema- 
tics. In  1890  he  succeeded  Dr.  E.  C,  Hewetl.  as  president  of  the 
norma!  university. 

I^^ident  Cook  has  attained  marked  success  in  all  his  educa- 
tional undertakings.  He  was  a.  thorough  and  successful  student 
b  the  early  days  of  the  normal  university.  He  was  a  useful  and 
efficient  instructor  in  the  graded  school  at  Brimfield,  and  in  the 
model  school  at  Normal.  In  his  subsequent  work  he  has  main- 
tained a  high  standard  of  competency.  In  every  situation  that 
he  has  fiUed  Ihe  universal  conviction  has  been  thai  he  was  pre- 
cisely the  man  for  the  place. 

From  the  above  sketch  it  will  be  seen  that  his  formal  academic 
training  was  limited.  All  his  higher  school  work  as  a  student 
was  done  in  the  normal  university.  But  his  habit  of  vigorously 
grappling  with  every  problem  which  he  encountered  and  of  thor- 
oughly mastering  the  principles  involved  in  it,  has  been  to  him  an 
efficient  substitute  for  the  work  which  he  might  have  done  at 
universities.  His  in ves ligations  have  never  stopped  with  the 
spec  al  needs  of  the  situation  in  which  he  happened  to  be.  But 
whenever  a  question  has  come  up  he  has  probed  it  as  faithfully 


have  been  under  his  : 

Id  recent  years  he  has  turned  his  attention  with  great  earnest- 
ness to  questions  involved  in  pedagcwy.  Many  years  ago  Dr. 
Karl  Rosenkranz's  Pedagogics  as  a  System  was  introduced  as 
a  text-book  into  the  normal  university.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  attempts  in  that  institution  to  grapple  with  the  products  of 
German  thought  in  respect  to  education.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
from  that  time  to  this  the  contributions  to  the  science  of  peda- 
gogy made  by  the  Germans  have  been  more  or  less  carefullv 
considered.      In  later  years  this  inOuence  has  been  strengthenea. 

Without  bein?  a  slaiash  imitator  President  Cook  has  availed 
himself  quite  fully  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  this  source. 
Several  of  the  members  of  the  faculty,  appointed  since  the  begin- 
ning of  his  presidency,  hold  degrees  from  German  universities. 

resident  Cook  has  not  been  a  direct  applicant  for  literary  de- 
grees  and  titles.  His  busy  life  has  [been  too  full  of  what  is 
called  praaical  work  to  make  it  possible  for  him  to  performthe 
specific  tasks  required  for  such  degrees.  But  the  value  of  his 
work  has  been  so  palpable,  and  so  universally  recognized,  that 
colleges  have  been  glad  to  conier  them  upon  him.  Thus,  in 
1883.  Knox  college,  then  presiiJed  over  by  the  eminent  Dr. 
Bateman,  gave  him  the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M,,  and  in  1891 
he  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Blackburn  university. 

Since  Dr.  Cook's  accession  to  the  presidency  of  the  Normal  uni- 
versity that  institution  has  been  materially  enlarged  in  its  facili- 
ties and  improved  in  its  methods.  One  of  the  new  features  is 
an  extensive  library.  This  is  under  the  care  of  a  skilled  librarian 
and  ia  catalogued  and  adjusted  according  to  the  most  approved 
of  recent  methods.     From  it,  by  the  help  of  the  librarian,  the 


students  derive  great  benefit,  not  only  in  their  school  work,  but 
also  in  ibeir  general  educational  development. 

A  new  and  very  commodious  building  has  also  been  erected  for 
the  model  school  or  the  training  department.  This  was  very 
greatly  needed,  and  it  has  added  not  a  little  to  the  efficiency  of  the 

The  faculty  is  a  very  strong  one.  Its  members,  for  the  most 
part  are  graduates  of  high  standing  from  the  most  renowned  uni- 
versities in  the  United  Stales  and  in  Germany,  The  school  is 
doing  very  efficient  and  acceptable  work.  It  is  thoroughly  es* 
tablished  in  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  Illinois. 

As  a  natural  consequence  the  numbers  inattendance  have  been 
from  year  to  year  increasing.  This  year  the  number  of  students 
exceeas  that  ol  any  previous  year. 

From  what  has  been  said  some  ol  the  sources  of  President 
Cook's  power  may  been  mferred.  His  thorough  methods,  in- 
domitable industry  and  earnestness,  would  alone  secure  for  him 
great  influence  among  educational  men  and  women,  as  well  as 
with  the  public  at  large.  But  he  has  other  qualities  which  greatly 
add  to  his  influence.  He  has  a  clear,  practical  knowledge  of  men  • 
and  understands  how  to  deal  with  ihem,  whether  in  the  halls  of 
legislation,  in  educational  meetings,  or  within  the  walls  of  the  in- 
stitution over  which  he  presides.  He  also  has  a  fine  power  of 
self  control.  Every  mental  and  moral  energy  within  him  is  put 
to  its  proper  use.  There  is  no  waste  of  power  from  the  lack  of 
right  guidance.  He  is  as  yet  a  young  men,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, and  the  friends  of  education  are  hoping  for  a  long  continu- 
ance of  his  educational  leadership. 


Mr.  Robert  A.  Simpson  has  resigned  from  the  Jersey  City  board 
of  education.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  John  A.  Walker  has  been  ap- 
pointed in  his  place. 

The  School  Law  department  this  month  discusses  the  question 
of  advisability  of  employing  Roman  Catholic  sisters  as  teachers 
in  the  public  schools.  The  decision,  as  well  as  the  dissenting 
opinions,  are  not  only  interesting,  but  intensely  important.  There 
have  been  many  inquiries  and  demands  for  this  decision.  In 
making  up  Ihe  epitome  it  has  been  freely  quoted.  Superintend- 
ents and  school  boards  will  particularly  appreciate  the  full  treat- 
ment of  the  question. 

Have  the  teachers  (old  the  pupils  about  the  fur  seals.  It  wiB 
be  remembered  that  we  sent  lawyers  to  Paris  and  a  treaty  was 
made.  Now  it  appears  that  the  seats  are  being  exterminated  by 
those  who  are  allowed  to  kill  seals  in  the  seas.  The  Paris  rules 
are  :  No  hunting  of  seals  from  August  till  May  outside  of  a  60-mile 
radius  around  the  Prihylov  islands.  In  1891  the  sea  hunters  got 
24,58;  skins;  in  '93,  36,113:  in  '94,  47,463.  The  seals  that  gath- 
er on  Pribylnv  islands  are  mainly  mother  seals ;  they  swim  off  bv 
yond  the  6o-miIe  limit  and  are  killed  :  all,  it  is  prooable,  that  are 
killed  belong  to  the  Prihylov  herd.  Before  the  sea-hunting  was 
undertaken  the  United  States  used  to  kill  100,000  males  on  the 
Prihylov  islands ;  last  year  only  16,000  Gt  to  kill  were  found.  The 
result  will  be  that  the  great  sea  herd  of  seals  will  be  extermin- 
ated, like  the  buffalo. 

It  is  always  pleasant  to  find  an  influential  newspaper  whose 
editorial  notes  on  educational  matters  reveal  a  higher  conception 
of  the  fundamental  problem  than  the  antiquated  "  three  R'»" 
idea.  The  Hartford  Courani  which  is  quoted  also  in  another 
column  is  one  of  them.    It  wrote  in  a  recent  issue : 

ing  10  a  rounded,  useful,  uid  enjoyable  c — ^   .—   . 

over  his  Greek  verbs  makes  a  hateful  head-matler  ol  il,  a  violent,  deUKbed, 
wearisome  iulelleciual  eflott,  because  he  doesn't  for  a  mameat  giaip  tba 
idea  that  this  work  is  a  necessary  means  to  a  pleasaol  end — the  abilUy  to 
two  of  the  roost  spirited  and  splendid  buccaneer  tales  in  eiialeoce,  i.e., 
>pics  of  Homei.     And  the  canny  teacher  will  by  all  possible  devices  In- 

. .  .L ,. ..  _,_!_.,. ....._  L  --„pjn  jfj,  grammar  and  rtir- 

and  eicuse  to  the  drudeerr 
1  notion  ol  teaching  incline* 
more  ana  more  to  give  as  little  aapossioie  ot  ungiiistics  separated  from  the 
literature  iisell." 

The  opening  words  have  the  right  ring.  The  aim  ot  the  mod- 
em school  is  cultivation  of  a  healthy,  harmonious,  manv-sided 
interest.  The  "  hammer  !  hammer !  hammer  ! "  road  will  soon 
be  deserted. 

~The  Ithaca  Journal  says :  "  Educators  throughout  the  state 
are  unreservedly  seconding  and  urging  the  name  of  Mr.  Chatles 
R.  Skinner  for  appointment  as  state  superintendent  of  instruction 
to  succeed  Mr.  Crooker.  Mr.  Skinner  was  for  six  years  deputy 
and  co-worker  with  that  ideal  superintendent.  Judge  Draper,  who 
is  now  president  ot  the  Illinois  college.  Mr.  Skinner  has  super- 
vised teachers'  institutes  for  the  last  three  years,  and  has,  there- 
fore, nine  years'  familiarity  with  the  school  work  of  the  state. 
He  is  an  able,  pure,  genial  man  who  ardently  loves  educational 
work  and  knows  how  to  inspire  poorly  paid  teachers.  His  selec- 
tion wotild  give  intense  and  unanimous  satisfaction  to  the  school 
circles  of  the  state," 
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Pedagogical  Museum. 

The  New  York  University  School  of  Pedagogy  has  decided  to 
organize  a  pedagogical  museum.  Its  distinct  purpose  will  be  to 
make  a  comparative  presentation  of  only  thoroughly  good  and 
scientifically  approved  modern  school- room  material  for  the  use 
of  teachers  and  learners.  A  beginning  has  already  been  made 
in  the  gathering  in  of  desks,  chairs,  blackboards,  maps,  charts, 

globes,  models,  instn:ment5.  text-books.  Great  care  is  taken  in 
le  selection  to  get  the  best  appliances  for  school  room  work  that 
the  market  affords.  The  committee  of  the  faculty  in  charge  of 
this  work  is  composed  of  Professors  Edgar  Dubs  Shimer  and 
Charles  B.  Bliss. 

The  university  authorities  have  made  such  arrangements  of 
space  in  the  new  building,  now  erecting,  as  will  allow  of  proper 
exhibition  of  the  accumulating  material. 

The  marked  success  achieved  by  the  School  of  Pedagogy  in  at- 
tracting as  students,  teachers,  and  superintendents  of  wide  exper- 
.ience  and  of  acknowledged  power,  warrants  the  belief  that  its 
pedagogical  museum  will  prove  to  be  not  a  mere  collection,  but  a 
selection,  so  ordered,  as  to  become  a  valuable  aid  in  furthering 
the  professional  preparation  of  the  earnest  men  and  women  who 
have  entered  upon  university  training  in  order  to  fit  themselves 
more  fully  to  become  leaders  and  guides  of  educational  thought. 

Southern  Educational  Association. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Morrison,  of  the  high  school  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on 
his  return  from  the  Southern  Educational  Association  meeting, 
recentljr  held  at  Galveston,  Texas,  gave  to  the  Journal  of  his 
home  city,  a  bright  account  of  the  teachers  he  met.  the  program 
of  the  sessions,  the  speakers,  and  the  schools  of  the  South  in  gen- 
eral.   He  said  in  part : 

**  So  far  as  could  be  observed  there  was  little  in  the  meeting  to  distin- 
guish it  as  different  from  a  Northern  meeting  of  a  similar  kind.  As  is 
usual  at  such  gatherings,  there  was  present  nearly  every  type  of  peda- 
gogue. Some  were  known  by  their  works,  some  by  their  official  p!^i(ions, 
some  by  their  good  looks,  and  others  by  their  smiles.  There  was  present 
the  quiet  scholar  whose  presence  would  hardly  be  suspected  till  it  came  his 
time  to  perform  a  duU  or  to  respond  to  a  direct  question.  Among  these 
was  Professor  W.  B.  Smith,  the  mathematician,  who  recently  resigned  his 
chair  at  the  Missouri  State  university  to  accept  a  similar  position  at  Tulane 
university,  New  Orleans.  Professor  Ayres,  also  of  Tulane,  and  a  physicist 
of  some  note,  was  also  present.  Many  more  of  this  class  were  present, 
but  not  being  on  the  program,  they  did  not  speak.  There  was  also  the 
omnipresent  small  man  with  a  big  ax  looking  out  for  any  convenient  grind- 
stone. And  although  the  prodigious  sue  of  the  ax  was  sometimes  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  bearer,  the  burden  was  usually  borne  with  smiling 
fortitucie.  This  contingent,  if  not  useful,  will  at  least  make  known  his 
presence.  The  nature  of  his  mission  demands  it,  and  he  is  never  known 
*  to  miss  a  meetmg.'    Like  the  Gulf  mosquito,  he  can  always  be  counted  in. 

**  Then  there  was  the  mediocre,  ploddmg  teacher,  lookmg  for  a  hero — 
some  educational  star  to  pin  his  faith  to.  Many  were  there  for  social  pur- 
p(ftes  only — to  get  acquainted  and  to  receive  such  inspiration  as  large 
gathering  can  afford  ;  and  herein  it  seems  to  me  lies  the  chief  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  these  meetings.  An  epoch  in  one's  life  and  a  turning 
point  of  thought,  motive,  and  ambition  is  often  created  by  the  meeting  of 
a  truly  great  and  sincere  man  ;  and  there  is  always  sure  to  be  a  few  such 
men  at  these  gatherings. 

'*  In  the  North,  the  school  of  modem  times,  representing  the  growth  of 
current  thought,  stands  side  b^  side  with  the  school  of  long  ago,  where  the 
blue-back  spelling-book  spint  holds  undisputed  sway.  It  is  so  in  the 
South.  Where  a  teacher  finds  lodgment  there  will  be  a  school.  If  he  be 
a  strong  character,  with  pleasant  social  qualities,  but  of  extreme  conserva- 
tive tendencies,  education  will  suffer  stagnation.  But  if  nature  has  placed 
the  stamp  of  progress  on  his  brow,  and  has  also  endowed  him  with  moral 
and  social  qualities  equal  to  the  other,  then  a  modern  school  will  come  into 
existence. 

*'  Sectional  lines  have  little  to  do  with  the  foundation  and  growth  of  schools. 
The  North  has  its  kindergartens,  its  polytechnic  schools,  its  manual  train- 
ing schools,  its  schools  of  art  and  design,  and  its  other  useful,  although 
more  conventional  schools ;  so  has  the  South.  The  Missouri  university 
has  an  excellent  manual  training  department  well  under  way ;  so  has  Tu- 
lane university,  situated  in  the  extreme  South  Missouri  has  some  of  the 
poorest  schools  on  earth  ;  so  has  Louisiana. 

**  The  city  of  Galveston  has  two  lasting  monuments  to  the  memory  of 
educational  philanthropists — the  Ball  high  school  building,  the  place  where 
the  late  meeting  was  held,  was  built  by  George  Ball,  an  enterprising  citi- 
zen of  that  city.  Much  of  Mr.  Ball's  geneHius  gift,  however,  was  expended 
by  the  architect  in  an  attempt  at  ornamentation,  resulting  in  a  consequent 
sacrifice  of  utility.  This  is  a  common  erijor,  and  is  not  a  special  character- 
istic of  the  South.  Such  mistakes  are  (niite as  common  in  the  North.  The 
hot  air  furnace  man  came  to  the  Ball  nigh  school,  defaced  its  walls,  and 
went  on  his  way.  Hot  water  pipes  have  since  replaced  his  '  system,'  and 
the  *ho!e  in  the  wall '  only  remains  to  attest  the  'business.'  abi  ity  of  the 
man  who  hoodwinked  an  innocent  people.  But  even  this  does  not  charac- 
terize the  South.  Such  things  are  quite  common  in  the  North,  in  the  East, 
and  in  the  West.  Another  of  Galveston's  monuments  is  the  *  Rosenberg 
Free  School ' — a  magnificent  structure,  and  devoted  to  the  uses  of  common 
school  grade  instruction. 

"The  program  of  the  association  contained  some  very  interesting  ad- 
dresses. Chief  among  these  was  the  one  by  United  States  Commissioner 
William  T.  Harris.  His  subject  was  *  An  Ideal  Course  of  Study.'  Mr. 
Harris  is  distinctively  known  by  his  works.  There  is  nothing  of  the  wily 
poUtician  about  him.  His  mind  is  lofty,  keen,  and  highly  philosophic. 
He  is  claimed  both  by  the  progressive  and  by  the  conservative  elements. 
Like  Emerson,  he  is  admired  by  all  classes — ^by  some  because  they  under- 
stand him,  by  others  because  they  do  not.  He  is  of  that  type  of  manhood 
to  which  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  and  Dr.  Woodward,  of  Washington 
university,  belong,  and  yet  he  differs  from  them  in  manv  particulars.  He 
does  not  recognize  the  necessity  of  the  manual  element  in  education  to  the 
same  extent  as  do  these  other  men,  and  yet  he  is  a  firm  advocate  of  the 
kindergarten,  and  helped  to  start  it  in  St .  Louis  inany  years  ago.    While  i 


do  not  wholly  agree  with  Dr.  Harris  as  to  the  proper  time  and  manner  of 
introducing  science  into  the  schools,  yet  I  have  been  greatly  inspired  by  the 
ability  and  evident  sincerity  of  this  great  man.  Dr.  Harris  is  entirely  above 
being  used  to  subserve  the  selfishness  or  ambition  of  anyone,  great  or 
small.  He  is  always  on  the  lookout  for  the  best  in  all  phases  of  educational 
work,  and  rewards  merit  whenever  and  wherever  he  finds  it.  He  is  en- 
tirely above  and  beyond  anv  fear  of  nursing  into  life  a  professional  rivaL 
He  is  somewhat  austere  in  his  demeanor,  but  his  candor  more  than  com- 
pensates therefor.  His  address  was  much  appreciated  by  the  teachers  who- 
heard  him." 

Referring  to  his  own  paper  on  "  The  Sanitary  Construction  of 

School  Buildings,"  Mr.  Morrison  said : 

"  I  felt  not  a  little  apprehension  in  addressing  the  teachers  on  a  some* 
what  technical  subject,  but  their  intelligent  appreciation  and  their  coidia^ 
greeting  was  an  inspiration.  I  found  others  deeply  interested  in  the  prob* 
lem  of  school-house  sanitation,  and  received  valuable  assistance  from  Dr.- 
Harris,  Professor  Ayers,  Professors  Rose,  Smith,  and  others." 

He  concluded  his  interesting  review  with  the  words,  *'  If  there 
remain  traces  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line,  it  is  certainly  politi- 
cal, and  not  educational." 


The  Chicago  Trihune  has  this  to  say  regarding  the  efforts  that 
arc  made  to  pass,  a  bill  providing,  for  the  pensioniiig  of  teachers 
after  twenty  years  service  in  the  city's  pu'blic  .schools  : 

*'  According  to  the  summary  of  the  bill,  prepared  some  time  ago,  no  per- 
son could  be  put  on  the  pension  list  wiibout  a  vote  of  the  boai^  of  educa- 
tion. It  appears  now  that  any  teacher  may  retire  of  her  own  accord  on  half- 
pay  after  she  has  taught  the  required  number  of  years,  or  may  be  put  upon 
the  pension  list  by  the  board  of  education  if  her  work  is  no  longer  satisfac- 
tory. Should  such  a  bill  pass,  there  wiU  be  a  number  of  teachers  eligible 
for  immediate  retiracy  who  may  want  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
to  stop  work  and  live  on  their  half-pay,  or  whom  the  board  may  want  to  put 
on  the  shelf.  But  where  is  the  money  with  which  to  pay  their  pensions  ? 
Within  the  next  five  years  there  will  be  a  large  number  of  teacheis  who  will 
be  entitled  to  half-pay,  but  the  per  cent,  on  salaries  will  not  have  created  a 
fund  anything  like  large  enough  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  pensioners.. 
Those  who  have  this  matter  in  chaise  seem  to  have  paid  no  attention  what^ 
ever  to  the  money  question.  Is  it  their  intention  to  call  on  the  taxpayers, 
to  make  good  any  deficiency  ?  There  has  been  printed  as  yet  no  statement 
of  the  extent  of  the  demands  which  may  be  made  on  the  pension  fund  with- 
in the  next  two  r>r  three  years  and  of  the  sum  likely  to  be  available  to  meet 
them  with;  Why  is  not  that  information  given  for  the  guidance  of  the  legr* 
islature?" 


Prof.  Henry  £.  ^  Iford,  late  of  Baltimore  and  recently  elected 
president  of  the  Oklahoma  agricultural  college,  has  tendered  his 
resignation  to  the  governor  because  of  corruption  and  misman- 
agement among  the  board  of  regents.  He  charges  that  $50,000 
have  been  squandered  and  misappropriated  in  three  years,  politi- 
cal favontps  put  in  Qfii^  with  no  duties  whatever  and  paid 
from  %vCfQ  to  2cor'^r.inoiiih.  The  board  of  regents  alone  (six  in 
number)  drew '^9'.bQb  for  mileage  and  personal  expenses  in  two> 
years,  and  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  paid  out  for  surveying  in- 
struments and  minerals,  with  no  student  using  any  of  them.  The 
legislature  will  investTgatCviMidrthe  matter  also  be  brought  before 
Congress,  as  the  college  has  been  drawing  large  sums  from  the 
general  government. 


In  an  able  paper  in  the  Iowa  Teacher  Supt.  Kratz,  of  Sioux 
City,  on  the  question  as  to  what  subject  should  be  the  center  in 
school  work  says: 

**  Because  history  possesses  high  value  as  a  character  builder,  because  its. 
subject  matter  is  in  itself  deeplv  interesting,  and  because  it  easily  leads  into 
the  other  subjects  of  the  school  course,  it  is  entitled  to  a  prominent  place  in 
the  curriculum,  but  because  it  in  itself  does  not  furnish  sufficient  material 
for  a  good  backbone  throughout  the  entire  eight  years  of  the  course,  and 
because  it  is  not  the  strongest  stimulator  of  thought,  it  cannot  alone  be 
given  the  foremost  place. 

**  Because  nature  study  affords  excellent  training  for  the  development  of 
some,  not  all  of  the  essential  elements  of  character,  but  it  furnishes  an  abun- 
dance of  material  out  of  which  to  construct  the  backbone  of  the  course,  be- 
cause its  subject  matter  wiU  easily  arouse  the  most  absorbing  interest,  be- 
cause it  ranks  foremost  as  a  stimulator  of  thought  and  mental  activity,  and 
because  it  easily  lends  itself  to  the  work  of  co-ordination,  its  claims  to  the 
foremost  place  is  strong,  but  t>ecause  it  does  not  rank  as  high  as  the  history 
group  in  well-rounded  character  building,  it,  alone,  cannot  be  made  the  cen- 
ter of  school  work. 

*'In  the  grouping  of  school  subjects  langu-^ge,  as  reading  and  literature 
study,  is  classed  with  history ;  as  the  technical  study  of  grammar,  it  is. 
classed  with  the  formal  studies.  It  has,  therefore,  a  right  to  share  the 
strong  points  of  both  the  history  and  formal  groups,  viz.,  highest  value  in 
character  building,  and  an  indispensable  key  to  knowledge.  Because  of 
these  strong  considerations  language  must  also  be  given  a  prominent  place. 

**  With  nature  study,  then,  as  the  strongest  stimulator  of  thought,  with 
language  to  clothe  that  thought  in  words,  and  with  history  to  round  out 
moral  character,  wc  form  our  threefold  subject  around  which  school  work 
should  center." 


The  Normal  Forum,  of  Iowa,  says : 

•*OuR  Times,  a  journal  of  current  events,  published  by  E.  L.  Kellogg  & 
Co.,  61  East  Ninth  street,  New  York,  is  filled  with  clear  and  brief  state- 
ments of  the  leading  events  of  the  month.  It  is  the  best  paper  of  the  kind 
that  we  know  of  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher." 


The  Iowa  public  school  teachers  made  a  very  sensible  move  at 
their  last  meeting  by  adopting  the  resolutions  offered  by  Supt.  C. 
£.  Shelton,  to  discourage  the  use  of  the  term  "  professor  "  as  not 
suitable  to  public  school  teachers.  Plain  Miss,  Mrs.,  and  Mr., 
hereafter,  if  you  please. 
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Berlin  Letter  of  The  Journal. 

(In  The  Journal  of  Dec.  32, 1  find  notes  from  Paris  and  also  from  London 
The  editor  also  mentions  ref;:ular  correspondents  in  Missouri,  Pennsylvania, 
and  New  York  and  appea's  for  school  nevrs  from  other  places.  I  Uke  thb 
appeal  to  heart,  and  shall  endeavor  to  give  the  readers  of  The  Journal, 
from  time  to  time,  such  news  on  German  education  as  seems  to  be  of  mter- 
est.  From  my  own  standpoint  these  news  items  in  The  Journal  are  of 
jg;reat  interest  and  va  ue  ) 

The  teachers  of  Prussia  have  lately  met  with  a  great  disappoint- 
ment in  the  decision  of  the  minister  of  instruction.  Dr.  Bosse,  not 
to  present  the  proposition  for  an  increase  in  salaries  to  the  reichs- 
tag  at  this  session.  While  the  minister  is  a  warm  friend  of  the 
•teachers  and  deeply  feels  the  justice  of  their  claim  for  better  sal- 
aries, he  recognizes  that  with  increased  taxes  for  the  army,  an 
appeal  to  the  reichstag  at  this  time  would  be  futile.  So  the  poor 
teachers  must  wait  But  their  claim  must  be  met  and  that  in  the 
near  future.  It  is  a  well-rec^nized  fact  that  the^  are  not  paid 
as  well  as  other  civil  ofncers  of  like  rank  in  the  state. 
While  the  city  teachers  are  fairly  well  paid  many  of  thr  country 
teachers  are  obliged  to  eke  out  a  miserable  existence  on  six  hun- 
dred marks  ($150)  a  year  with  free  rent.  It  was  proposed  that  in 
no  case  should  the  salary  be  less  than  nine  hundred  marks  a  year 
with  house.  Think  of  living  and  supporting  a  family  on  even 
that  amount ! 

The  common  schools  of  Berlin  are  free,  an  exception  among 
•German  cities  and  in  German  practice.  But  the  higher  schools 
(Gymnasia.  Real-Schulen,  higher  girls'  schools,  schools  for  the 
middle  classes  who  do  not  care  to  send  their  children  to  the  com- 
munity schools,  etc.)  require  tuition  of  about  one  hundred  marks 
a  year.  As  there  is  a  deficit  in  the  city  treasury  caused  by  the 
large  amount  of  sewers  necessary  to  be  built,  it  is  proposed  to  meet 
this  in  part  by  increasing  the  tuition  in  the  above  schools  from 
ten  to  tnirty  per  cent.  This,  of  course,  is  meeting  with  great  op- 
position on  the  part  of  parents. 

The  popularity  of  the  common^  schools  isshown  by  the  follow-^ 
jng  statistics  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1894 :  number  attend- 
ing the  free  schools,  179*621 ;  number  from  6  to  14  years  of  age  at- 
tending other  schools,  31,947 ;  number  over  14  years  of  age  at- 
tending school,  16,615. 

There  is  a  very  strong  feeling  for  free  public  schools  through- 
out Germany,  and  I  understand  that  the  present  progressive 
minister  is  heartily  in  favor  of  the  movement.  It  is  recognized 
that  America  is  in  advance  of  Germany  in  this  respect.  Berlin  has 
made  great  progress  since  her  schools  were  free.  The  Liberal 
Volkspartei  has  the  following  remarkable  plank  in  its  platform : 

'*  The  education  of  the  people  demands  the  promotion  and 
regulation  of  obligatory,  gratuitous  instruction  of  the  masses ; 
independence  of  the  school  from  the  church  without  prejudicing 
the  religious  school  instruction ;  rearrangement  of  the  higher 
•educational  system  to  correspond  with  the  demands  of  the  times  ; 
and  inspection  of  schools  by  professional  teachers.  The  party 
promises  especial  care  for  those  branches  of  education  which  are 
intended  to  equip  the  youth  to  meet  the  economical  and  social 
•questions  of  life." 

The  point  touching  the  inspection  of  schools  needs  some  ex- 
planation. All  inspectors  at  present  are  school  men  with  the 
reception  of  the  local  inspectors  who  are  usually  the  pastors  of 
the  place.  School  men  demand  that  the  connection  of  pastors 
with  the  school  shall  cease  and  district  inspectors  be  appointed  who 
are  professional  teachers. 

Dtuing  the  last  fifteen  years. Berlin  has  expended  nearly  six 
million  dollars  for  new  school  buildings,  erecting  some  years  as 
high  as  ten.  As  a  result  there  never  has  been  lack  of  space  for 
all  children  that  came,  though  the  increase  has  been  some  years 
as  high  as  five  thousand.  To>day  there  are  ninety-four  class- 
rooms in  Berlin  unoccupied,  but  all  ready  for  use.  To  my  mind 
nothing  could  speak  louder  for  the  wisdom,  foresight,  and  effi- 
•ciency  of  the  school  board  than  the  above  fact. 

The  special  schools  for  poor  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  pay  tuition  fees  are  discouraged  by  the  minister  of  Instruction 
on  the  ground  that  attendance  upon  such  a  school  will  act  in  after 
life  as  a  reproach  or  detriment  to  success.  The  abolishment  of 
tuition  fees  will  be  found  also  to  act  as  a  leveler  of  class  distinc- 
tion in  that  it  gives  all  children  equal  school  advantages  and  puts 
them  on  the  same  plane 

The  schools  are  not  satisfied  with  present  attainment,  but  are 
•ever  striving  for  better  things.  Schulrath  Prof.  Bertram,  head  of 
the  department  of  common  schools  of  Berlin  (corresponding  to 
our  superintendent),  told  me  that  the  conservativeness  of  Germany 
stands  in  the  way  of  rapid  progress  in  the  schools,  and  that  while 
-visiting  America  during  the  Chicago  exposition,  he  was  struck 
with  tne  advantage  that  American  teachers  have  over  German 
teachers  in  that  the  former  are  allowed  to  try  new  things,  make 
experiments  and  seek  for  the  better  way,  while  the  latter  are  not 
allowed  to  do  so.  He  thought  that  there  is  great  hope  for  our 
schools  just  in  this  line.     Baur,  in  the  revised  Schmid's  Encyclo- 


padia  says  concerning  America :  "  It  has  a  great  advantage  in 
its  freedom  from  prejudice,  in  its  unbiased  practical  sense  with 
which  it  attempts  to  solve  its  educational  problems."  A  good 
motto  for  both  countries  however  is,  "  Rast*  ich,  so  rost'  ich ! "  (If 
I  rest,  I  rust.)  L.  Seeley. 

Berlin,  Jan,  2,  1895. 


The  Michigan  j^tate  Grange  at  its  recent  meeting  adopted  some 
sound  rcsoliiticmr calling  fog  tolilu  equipment  of  school-houses ; 
providing  that  none  but  American  citizens  be  licensed  to  teach 
school;  requesting- the- enactment  of  a  more  stringent  truancy 
law ;  favoring  a  law  requiring  countv  school  examiners  to  have 
had  not  less  than  twenty-four  months*  experience  as  teachers ; 
calling  for  laws  that  shall  give  county  commissioners  authority  to 
order  school  out-buildings  repaired  ;  making  attendance  of  teach- 
ers upon  county  institutes  compulsory,  abolishing  the  institute 
fee  ;  increasing  the  number  of  months  during  which  school  shall 
be  held  from  three  to  five ;  changing  the  time  of  the  election  of  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  from  November  to  April,  and 
endorsing  the  farm  and  home  reading  course. 

Supt.  Greenwood  is  a  forcible  speaker.  He  was  missed  at  the 
last  N.  E.  A.  meeting.  It  is  hoped  that  he  will  be  on  the  pro- 
gram at  Denver  next  summer.  At  a  recent  institute  of  his  teach- 
ers at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  he  gave  in  a  short  extempore  talk  some 
helpful  pointers  on  school-room  practice.  Speaking  of  the  cor- 
rection of  the  language  of  pupils  he  condemned  the  way  some 
teachers  have  of  stopping  a  pupil  in  the  midst  of  a  recitation  or 
speech  to  criticise  his  language.  The  correcting,  he  said,  should 
be  done  in  the  language  lessons  or  at  another  time  when  the  pu- 
pil will  not  be  confused.  Referring  to  the  rule  which  requires  all 
pupils  to  be  vaccinated  he  gave  the  very  sensible  advice  that  the 
teachers  should  not  send  any  more  pupils  to  the  family  doctor  or 
city  physician  for  vaccination  as  long  as  there  was  no  smallpox 
in  the  city,  because  the  virus  could  not  be  kept  in  proper  condi- 
tion. He  also  urged  the  teachers  to  stick  to  their  school  work 
prober  and  be  careful  about  runninc:  off  into  theatricals  or  semi- 


proper 
theatricals. 


Supt.  Maxwell,  of  Brooklyn,  in  his  report  for  1894  shows  a 
registry  of  pupils  of  114,162,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
100,528.    As  to  the  course  of  study,  Mr.  Maxwell  says : 

"  The  course  of  study  under  our  system  should  be  purely  utili- 
tarian in  its  aim.  It  should  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the 
great  majority  of  our  pupils  leave  school  at  the  fifth  grammar 
grade,  and  a  wise  selection  of  those  subjects  most  useful  to  these 
pupils  should  be  made. 

•'The  subjects  embraced  within  it  should  be  only  such  as  properly 
come  within  the  scope  of  a  common  school  education.  All  fads 
should  be  eliminated  and  all  non-essentials  cut  off.  The  much 
derided  *  three  R's '  should  once  more  be  given  a  prominent  place 
in  the  program. 

"  Studies  should  not  be  introduced  into  the  curriculum  of  our 
common  schools  simply  because  they  are  desirable.  I  hold  that 
the  principle  upon  which  such  a  curriculum  should  be  based  is  the 
essential  studies  before  the  desirable  ones.  I  regard  it  as  a  sound 
proposition  that  it  is  better  that  our  pupils  should  learn  a  few  sub- 
jects thoroughly  than  many  subjects  superficially."  [Properly  un- 
derstood these  are  sound  conclusions.  However,  arithmetic  was 
once  a  "  fad,"  so  was  grammar,  so  was  oral  spelling,  and  a  lot  of 
other  things. — Ed.] 

New  York  City. 

Italy  and  Switzerland  always  present  intjpresting  features. 
Charles  Spragutf-Smith  gives  a  second  course  of  illustrated  lec- 
tures at  the  Berkeley  Lyceum  Theater.  Besides  the  lantern  slides 
(these  have  been  selected  from  collections  in  Europe  and  this 
country)  a  series  of  stone  and  bronze  implements  and  ornaments* 
the  work  of  the  Swiss  lake  dwellers  will  be  used  as  illustrations. 
These  begin  January  I4,at  three  o'clock  and  continue  on  successive 
Mondays.  Prof.  Smith  has  a  graphic  style  ot  composition  and  elo- 
quent delivery.  The  six  lectures  costs  I5.00.  Single  tickets  $1.00. 

Supt.  Jasper,  of  the  New  York  city  schools,  has  revived  the  old 
rule  excluding  visitors  from  the  public  schools  who  have  no  spe- 
cial permit  from  the  superintendent  or  some  other  competent 
authority.  The  reason  for  this  restriction  is  not  given.  The 
Union,  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  warns  New  England  educators 
not  to  adopt  a  rule  of  this  kind.     It  says  : 

**  However  people  may  regard  such  a  step  in  New  York,  parents  would 
not  take  kindly  to  it  in  New  England.  Such  a  restriction  would  tend  to 
widen  the  gulf  that  all  eady  separates  the  schools  of  the  country  and  the 
general  public.  Instead  of  driving  them  further  apart  active  measures 
should  be  taken  to  bring  them  more  closely  together.  The  safety  and  effi- 
ciency of  our  public  school  system  depend  largely  upon  the  strength  and 
tenacity  of  its  hold  upon  public  interest.  That  withdrawn,  the  public 
schools  of  the  country  would  rapidly  retrograde,  and  soon  cease  to  be  the 
important  factor  they  now  are.  The  success  of  the  pubhc  schools  of  New 
England  has  largely  been  due  to  the  close  relations  maintained  between 
the  school  and  the  parents  of  pupils.  Anything  that  would  materially  alter 
these  relations  would  be  a  public  disaster." 

(OTHER   NOTES  ON   PAGE   70.) 
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The  Educattonal  Fteld, 


I.    School  Law  and  Recent  Legal  Decisions. 
IL    Boards  of  Education  and  Superintendents. 


in.    School  Equipment. 
IV,    School  Buildings. 


What  is  Sectarianism  in  the  Public 

Schools  ? 

Does  the  Wearing  of  a  Religious  Garb  imply  Secta- 
rian Teaching? 

The  employment  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  who  appear 
in  the  peculiar  garb  and  insignia  of  the  sisterhood  of  nuns,  has 
been  the  subject  of  popular  comment  and  radical  opposition. 
Not  until  recently,  however,  has  the  propriety  and  legality  of  such 
employment  been  tested  by  the  rules  of  equity  and  discretion. 
In  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  it  was  sought  to  enjoin  the  school  board 
from  permitting  the  employment  as  teachers,  sisters  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  on  the  ground  of  sectarian  teaching.  A  tem- 
porary injunction  was  subsequently  dissolved,  and  the  plaintiffs 
complam  of  the  merits  and  decree  of  the  trial  court  in  an  appeal 
to  the  supreme  court. 

the  points  of  objection. 

to  the  employment  of  sisters  in  the  public  schools  as  pressed  in 
this  case  are : 

"  The  misuse  of  school  funds  and  school  property  to  an  un- 
doubted sectarian  religious  instruction  admittedly  and  openly  in- 
dulged in,  to  a  destruction  of  the  free  and  equal  enjoyment  of 
the  public  school  system  intended  to  exist  without  even  the  ap- 
pearance of  anything  objectionable  to  the  conscience  of  any,  and 
without  any  compulsory  maintenance  or  preference  of  any  relig- 
ious creed  or  mode  of  worship  ;  the  exclusive  preference  of  sisters 
in  such  manner  as  to  give  control  of  the  public  schools,  and  to 
divert  public  school  funds  to  maintenance  and  support  of  the  sec- 
tarian order  and  church  to  which  sisters  and  the  school  board  be- 
long; to  the  certificates,  contracts,  reports,  and  performances 
of  school  duties  in  sectarian,  religious  names,  and  characters  by 
the  sisters  ;  that  said  sisters  were  disqualified  and  incapacitated 
by  their  sectarian  and  consecration  vows  and  relations  as  to  con- 
tinually unfit  them  for  employment  in  the  public  schools;  to 
the  employment  of  sisters  and  their  acting  as  teachers  while  wear- 
ing the  distinctive  sectarian  habit,  crucifixes,  and  rosaries  of  their 
order  and  sect ;  to  the  use  and  permission  of  sectarian  religious 
titles  or  addresses,  "  viz.:  '  sister,'  and  '  father ;'  and  to  the  future 
employment  of  such  sisters  or  nims  as  teachers  under  illegal  cer- 
tificates and  in  their  religious  relations,  selected  and  designated 
by  the  Motaer  Superior  of  the  Order  of  St.  Joseph,  which  receive 
the  benefit  of  school  funds  paid  to  them ;  to  the  wearing  of  rosar- 
ies, meaning  and  teaching  the  prayers  of  the  fifteen  mysteries  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  in  other  garbs  and  insignia  ob- 
jectionable to  Protestant  children  and  parents  who  are  forced  to 
attend  school,  or  to  do  without  education  for  conscience's  sake." 

decision  of  the  court. 

Of  these  objections  only  one  was  sustained  by  the  trial  court. 
The  evidence  showed  that  while  no  religious  instruction  or  exer- 
cise of  any  kind  was  indulged  in  during  school  hours,  that  after 
school  hours  the  school-rooms  were  used  by  teachers  in  impart- 
ing religious  instruction  to  children  of  Roman  Catholic  parents. 
This  illegal  use  of  school  property  was  enjoined  because  it  sub- 
jected the  school  property  for  sectarian  purposes  after  school 
hours,  and  the  supreme  court  sustained  this  ruling.  But  in  the 
absence  of  proof  that  religious  sectarian  instruccion  was  im- 
parted by  them  during  school  hours,  or  religious  sectarian  exer- 
cises engaged  in,  no  legal  restraint  by  injunction  can  operate 
against  members  of  the  Order  of  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  from  teach- 
ing in  the  public  schools  in  the  garb  of  their  order,  nor  the  school 
board  from  employing  or  permitting  them  to  act  in  that  capa- 
city. 

In  this  conclu-iion,  however,  the  court  doubted  the  wisdom  of 
the  action  of  the  school  board  in  selecting  as  teachers  six  mem- 
bers of  an  exclusive  religious  order.  In  this  case  was  involved 
solely  the  exercise  of  discretion  by  the  school  board  in  the  per- 
formance of  an  official  duty,  for  which  the  board  alone  is  respon- 
sible. Hence  as  this  discretion  does  not  transgress  the  law,  it  is 
not  reviewable  by  any  court  of  law  or  equity.  When  a  teacher 
of  good  moral  character  applies  for  a  school,  and  presents  a  cer- 
tificate of  qualification  as  to  scholarship,  theory  and  practice,  and 
aptness  to  teach,  that  is  the  end  of  judi:ial  inquiry  into  the  action 


of  the  board  in  appointment,  because  the  law  makes  no  further 
inquisition  up  to  this  point. 

in  holding  that  the  wearing  of  the  garb  and  the  insignia  of 
their  order  by  the  nuns,  while  teaching  in  the  public  schools,  can- 
not be  termed  "sectarian  teaching"  and  is  not  unlawful,  the 
court  said  in  substance  : 

"  Unquestionably,  these  women  are  strict  adherents  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  believing  fully  in  its  distinctive  creed  and 
doctrine.  But  this  does  not  disqualify  them.  Our  constitution 
negatives  any  assertion  of  incapacity  or  ineligibility  to  office  be- 
cause of  religious  belief.  Article  i.  of  the  bill  of  rights  declares 
♦  ♦  ♦  that  no  human  authority  can  in  any  case  whatever  con- 
trol or  interfere  with  the  rights  of  conscience.  The  law  permits 
of  no  going  back  to  a  darker  age,  and  establish  a  religious  test  as 
a  qualification  for  office.  In  this  case  the  board  committed  no 
unlawful  act  because  by  moral  character  and  certified  attain- 
ments, the  teachers  were  qualified,  and  their  religion  did  not  dis- 
qualify. The  board  may  have  thought,  because  of  their  previous 
training  and  discipline,  these  nuns  were  specially  qualified  as 
teachers,  just  as  Protestant  school  boards  sometimes  think  gradu- 
ates of  particular  schools  or  colleges  make  the  best  teachers ;  but 
there  was  no  proof  that  they  were  appointed  because  of  their  re- 
ligious belief.  It  appeared  that  the  members  of  the  board  are 
Roman  Catholics.  The  voters  of  the  borough  number  between 
four  and  five  hundred,  and  all  but  about  fifty  of  these  are  of  the 
same  belief.  It  is  frequently  the  case  that  members  of  school 
boards  prefer  teachers  educated  in  their  respective  denomina- 
tional schools.  Inevitably,  in  a  popular  government  by  the  ma- 
jority, public  institutions  will  be  tinged  more  or  less  by  the  relig- 
ious proclivities  of  the  majority ;  but,  in  all  cases  where  a  discre- 
tion is  reposed  by  law,  a  court  must  assume,  in  the  ateence  of 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  the  public  officer  has  performed  his 
duty.  Courts  cannot  mfer,  from  the  mere  fact  that  a  school 
board  composed  of  Roman  Catholics  has  selected  a  majority  of 
Roman  Catholic  teachers,  that  therefore  it  has  unlawfully  dis- 
criminated in  their  favor  because  the  selection  of  these  teachers 
is  not  a  violation  of  law,  nor  an  abuse  of  discretion.  Nor  does 
the  fact  that  these  teachers  contributed  all  their  earnings  to  the 
church  or  order  for  religious  purposes,  have  any  bearing  on  the 
question.  What  one  does  with  his  money  can  in  no  way  affect 
his  right,  and  it  would  be  impertinent  for  a  court  to  make  such 
inquiry. 

**  Conceding  that  the  dress  and  crucifix  impart  at  once  knowl- 
edge to  the  pupils  of  the  religious  belief  of  the  wearer ;  but  this  is 
not  *  sectarian '  teaching  which  the  law  prohibits.  The  religious 
belief  of  teachers  is  generally  well  known  to  the  neighbomood 
and  to  pupils,  aside  from  dress,  for  that  b?lief  is  not  secret,  but 
is  publicly  professed.  Are  courts  to  decide  that  the  cut  of  a 
man's  coat  or  the  color  of  a  woman's  gown  is  sectarian  teaching,, 
because  they  indicate  sectarian  religious  belief  ?  If  so,  then  they 
can  be  called  on  to  go  further.  We  cannot  assume  that  the  fact 
of  membership  in  a  particular  church,  or  consecration  to  a  re- 
ligious life,  or  the  wearing  of  a  clerical  coat  or  neck- tie,  will  turn 
the  schools  conducted  by  the  wearer,  into  sectarian  institu- 
tions. 

"  In  the  60  years  of  existence  of  our  present  school  system,  this 
court  has  been  called  on  for  the  first  time,  to  decide  as  matter  of 
law,  that  it  is  sectarian  teaching  for  a  devout  woman  to  appear  vcb 
a  school- room  in  a  dress  peculiar  to  a  religious  organization. 
We  decline  to  do  so.  The  law  does  not  so  say.  The  legislature 
may,  by  statute,  enact  that  all  teachers  shall  wear  in  the  school- 
room a  particular  style  of  dress,  and  that  none  other  shall  be 
worn,  and  thereby  secure  uniformity  of  outward  appearance,  as 
observed  in  city  police,  railway  trainmen,  and  hospital  nurses. 
But  we  doubt  if  even  this  would  repress  knowledge  of  the  fact  of 
a  particular  religious  belief.  That,  if  the  teacher  bad  any,  would 
still  be  effectively  taujjhc  by  unselfish  devotion  to  duty.  No  mere 
significance  or  Insignificance  of  garb  could  conceal  it.  The  daily 
life  would  either  exalt  or  make  obnoxious  the  sectarian  belief  of 
the  teacher.  For  these  reasons  the  conduct  of  the  board  com- 
plained of,  is  purely  one  of  discretion,  and  is  lawful,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  reviewed  by  this  court." 

A  dissenting  opinion. 

One  of  the  justices  radically  opposed  the  adoption  of  a  dis- 
tinctly religious  dress.  This  opinion  will  be .  printed  in  next 
week's  issue  of  The  Journal. 
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Boards  of  Education. 


Women  in  Educational  Offices. 


The  annual  report  of  Stale  School  Commissioner  Corson,  of 
Ohio,  prescDted  to  Governor  McKioley  on  Jan  %,  contains  a  very 
interesting  collection  of  opinions  on  the  services  of  women  as 
superintendents  and  school  board  members.  Supt.  Corson  says 
that  since  the  passage  of  the  Clark  u-oman  suffrage  law,  several 
special  elections  have  been  held  in  Ohio,  and  in  one  district  at 
least  the  entire  school  board  is  composed  of  women  Replies  to 
a  circular  letter  sent  out  by  him  on  the  subject  of  women  as 
school  officials,  have  been  received  from  thirty  states,  in  ten  of 
which,  Alabama,  Arlcansas,  Delaware.  Georgia.  Missotiri,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Teonesee.  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia, 
women  arc  not  permitted  to  vote  in  school  elections. 

The  report  gives  condensed  statements  of  the  laws  ol  nineteen 
states  on  the  subject,  with  opinions  of  the  results  of  school  suf- 
frage. In  Illinois  "school  affairs,  in  the  aggregate,  have  tiot 
been  materially  changed  by  it."  In  Kansas  the  state  superin- 
tendent says  Jt  has  made  the  schools  better.  In  Kentucky  the 
the  right  is  so  little  exercised  the  state  superintendent  is  unable 


ever  women  hold  offices  of  trust  and  responsibility  they  are 
scrupulous  and  careful  public  servants.  *  *  *  As  members  of 
the  school  boards  they  arc  always  good  economists,  and  see  that 
each  expenditure  is  fully  warranted  by  the  needs  of  the  schools." 

The  state  secretarv  of  education    in  Massachusetts  writes : 
'■  The  general  effect  of  the  service  of  women  on  our  school  boards 
has  been  excellent.    Tbcy  do  ni 
the  right  to  vote,  however,  but  a 

In  Minnesota  there  are  now  fifteen  county  superintendents  and 
woman  members  of  boards  of  education  and  ibeyare  said  to  have 
"  shown  good  business  qualifications  and  bave  exerted  an  elevat- 
ing influence  upon  the  school  boards  and  the  schools  them- 
selves." 

In  Nebraska  the  work  of  women  is  found  to  be  as  satisfactory 
as  men.  The  New  York  superic  ten  dent  does  not  know  that  wo- 
man suffrage  bas  had  ''  any  serious  effect  on  the  school  interests 
of  this  state."  In  Vermont  the  women  have  not  availed  them- 
selves of  the  right  to  vote  except  in  a  few  instances.  "  As  a  rule 
women  have  been  efficient  officers,"  says  the  state  superintendent 
of  Wisconsin. 

The  symposium  closes  with  a  lengthy  opinion  of  Chief  Justice 
Groesbeck,  of  the  Wyoming  supreme  court.  The  woman's  suf- 
Iraee  law  there  has  been  in  vogue  since  1869  and  Judge  Groes- 
beck declares  it  bas  tended  to  secure  good  nominaiions  for  office, 
to  make  the  women  more  self-reliant  and  independent,  and  to 
render  elections  mote  quiet  and  orderly.  It  bas  not  marred  do- 
mestic harmony  nor  unsexed  women.  It  has  brought  together  at 
the  ballot-box  the  enlightened  common  sense  of  American  man- 
hood and  the  uqselfish  moral  sentiment  of  American  woman- 
hood. 

WOMEN  AS  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS. 

Mr.  William  Kennedy,  of  Minneapolis,  did  not  send  his  opin- 
ion on  women  principals  to  Supt.  Corson,  but  gave  it  in  a  letter 
to  the  Timti  of  his  city.  Beginning  with  a'eulogy  on  the  women 
teachers  of  Minneapolis  he  tells  many  things  that  are  not  calcu- 
lated to  make  him  friends  among  the  principals.  He  says  in 
put: 

"The  women  teachere  of  Minneapolis  have  done  Iheit  work  well— so  well 
dut  some  of  ihe  leadioi;  educalon  who  have  had  occuion  to  visit  the 
■chools  bave  written  that  in  point  of  eicellence,  the  lesults  obtained  are 
UDsurpatfed  anywhere  in  the  land.  But  the  credit  (or  it  all,  it  should  be 
boine  in  mind,  is  due  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  leacheis  and  to  the  energT 
aod  watchfulness  of  Dr.  Jordan,  under  whose  superior  supervision  it  has 
been  impossible  for  inferior  teachers  to  find  places  io  Ihe  schools,  and  not 
to  the  female  principals. 

"  The  female  principals,  every  now  and  theti,  are  moved  (rom  one  school 
to  another  for  reasons  which  could  not  be  staled  to  the  public  wiihoui  em- 
barasament  to  the  principals.  The  plain  and  unvarnished  truth  ia  ttiac 
they  get  too  thick  with  the  teachers  under  Ihera.  They  kiss  and  caress 
and  confide  until  each  knows  all  the  secrets  of  the  other:  then  they  be^in 
10  ^ve  one  another  away.  Soon  their  love  for  each  other  is  turned  to  hate. 
The  principal  becomes  tyrannical,  the  teachers  obilreperous.  Something 
lias  to  be  dtme.  and  either  the  principal  or  the  teacher  is  removed  to  another 
building  Thlshas'tobe  kept  dead,  of  cour«.  or  the  malevolent  females 
will  lose  their  positions  and  their  s^ary.  No  one  else  cares  to  give  public- 
ity to  their  quarrels,  and  they,  themselves,  actuated  by  meicenarjr  interests, 
hold  their  longues  and  content  themselves  with  a  separation  from  each 
other.     But  the  schools,  though  eicellenl  in  the  main,  are  compelled  to 

lut  (he*  ineritalile  tesuti  of  an 
. s  tieen  pursued  by  the  female 

1  (otbeaiaoce  on  the  part  of  the  public  has  ceased  Io  be  a 
e  people  are  eveiywhere  complaining  of  the  supervision  in 

schools  and  longing  for  a  Iwtier  condition  o(  things  there." 


Charles  Bulklcy  HubbeSI. 

Mr.  Charles  Bulklcy  Hubbell.  of  the  New  York  school  board, 
is  well  known  to  the  readers  o(  The  Journal  as  the  originator 
of  the  A nti- Cigarette  league.  He  comes  (rom  old  New  Englaixl 
stock,  being  descended  on  tiis  mother's  side  from  the  first  presi- 
dent  of  Harvard  college.  His  first  American  ancestor  on  the  ma- 
ternal side  was  the  Rev.  Peter  Bulkley,  the  first  settled  minister 
at  Concord,  Mass.,  and  one  of  ihe  most  distinguished  of  early  New 
England  divines.  Mr.  Hubbell's  ancestors  on  both  sides  took  a 
creditable  part  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  He  is  also  a  nephew 
of  Mark  Hopkins.  His  father.  Dr.  Charles  L.  Hubbell,  was  for 
many  years  one  of  (he  best  known  physicians  and  surgeons  in 
Troy,  N.  Y.  Dr.  Hubbell  went  out  as  surgeon  of  the  first  cavalry 
regiment  that  reached  Washington  in  the  civil  war. 

Mr.  Hubbell  was  prepared  for  college  in  Troy,  graduated  from 
Williams  in  1874,  and  irom  the  Albany  law  school  two  years  later. 
His  public  service  began  in  Troy,  at  the  age  of  twenly-three, 
when  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  common  council. 

In  1879  he  began  the  practice  of  law  in  New  York  city,  and  in 
1890  was  appointed  commissioner  of  education,  being  the  young- 
est man  who  ever  served  on  the  board. 

Mr.  Hubbell  is  a  rapidly  rising  lawyer,  and  is  making  an  enviable 
place  for  himself  among  the  members  of  the  New  York  bar.  He 
is  president  of  the  alumni  association  of  Williams  txtUege,  and  is 
known  to  be  an  able  speaker  on  educational  subjects,  having  de- 
livered addresses  at  Boston,  New  York,  Saratoga,  and  elsewnere. 

The  idea  of  the  Anti- Cigarette  league  was  suggested  to  him  as 
he  saw  the  injury  done  by  cigarette  smoking  to  the  moral,  men- 
tal, and  physical  nature  of  youth.  He  realized  that  it  is  the  place 
of  school  officers  and  teachers  to  arrest  the  growth  of  the  vice. 
The  laws  of  the  state  had  proved  a  dead  letter,  and  he  conchided 
that  the  only  way  to  bring  about  a  reform  was  to  get  boys  to  stop 
smoking  on  principle. 

Mr.  Hubbell's  plan  of  operation  was  to  secure  the  approval  of 
the  board  concerning  the  movement,  he  then  addressed  the  prin- 
cipals and  teachers,  to  secure  their  co-operation,  he  next  laid  the 
plan  before  the  boys.  After  consulting  their  parents  they  were 
asked  to  sign  a  pledge  to  abstain  from  smoking  cigarettes  and  to 
influence  other  boys  to  abstain. 

The  first  Anti-Cigarette  league  was  formed  In  this  city  over  a 
year  ago  in  grammar  school  No,  69,  of  which  Dr.  Mattbew  J. 
klgas  is  principal.  They  are  now  in  operation  in  nearly  every 
grammar  school  in  the  city,  in  tbe  parochial  schools,  and  in  the 
schools  of  many  other  large  cities  of  tbe  Unioo.  Mr.  Hubbell 
estimates  that  fully  350,000  boys  have  taken  the  anti- cigarette 

"This  movement,"  says  Mr.  Hubbell,*  "is  a  moral  or  ethical  one, 
and  to  compel  success  it  is  necessary  to  create  a  seniiinent, 
among  the  boys  themselves,  favorable  to  the  object  of  the  or- 
ganization and  profoundly  opposed  to  indulgence  in  the  vice  at- 
tacked. The  subject  must  be  presented  to  the  boys  with  earnest- 
ness and  enthusiasm.  Tell  them  that  the  object  of  public  school 
instruction  is  to  prepare  them  for  tbe  duties  of  citizenship,  and 
that  anything  that  they  allow  to  interfere  with  that  is  not  only 
unmanly  but  unpatriotic.  Tell  them  how  this  vice  breaks  down 
their  health,  destroys  their  power  of  applii^atioo  and  concentra- 
tion of  mind,  eats  into  their  morals,  and  if  persisted  in  will  surely 
wreck  them.  Tell  them  that  their  chances  of  success  in  life  are 
tremendously  reduced  if  saddled  with  this  enervating  vice." 
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The  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  board  of  education  is  anxious  to  extend 
the  usefulness  of  the  public  library.  The  following  recommenda- 
tioos  have  been  adopted  ; 

''  I.  Thattbe  reading  room  in  Ihe  basement  be  set  ipartand  devoted  to  the 
use  of  all  oflheyouihofthe  city  under  the  age  of  fourteen  jeara,  lobe  kept 
open  >■  a  juvenile  reading  ronm  upon  each  school  da;  from  4  to  6  o'clfck  ; 
upon  Satiirdars  and  all  week  days  when  there  is  no  seBsion  of  (he  public 
■chooli  from  1 10  6  o'clock. 

3.  Tbal  some  competent  person  be  placed  in  charge  of  thenwm  as  an  as- 
sisianl  librariao,  vhose  duty  shallbelomaJDUin  order,  render  all  assistance 
possible  ii.  the  seleclioo  of  such  reading  matter  as  shall  be  wholesome  and 
leod  Co  the  intellectual  and  moral  ImproTcmeDt  ol  the  reader,  and  to  charge 
out  upon  the  cards  1  I  the  patrons  such  books  as  are  required. 

3.  That  such  reading  room  be  supplied  with  the  current  juvenile  period- 
icals, niagaiines,  and  books,  and  Ihat  duplicates  of  such  as  are  neceisar)r  be 
procured.  And  that  a  selection  be  made  from  the  shelves  of  Ihe  pubhc  lib- 
rary of  such  juvenile  books  as  are  instructive  aod  adapted  to  this  class  of 
readen  he  kept  in  some  convenient  place,  for  uKof  the  children,  id  the  room 


The  reasons  given  by  the  Boston  school  committee  for  the  dis- 
conilnuancc  of  slates,  slate  pencils,  and  sponger  in  the  public 
schools  and  the  substitution  ol  paper,  lead  pencils,  and  rubber 
erasers  in  their  place  are  as  follows ;  A  light  gray  mark  upon  a 
slightly  darker  gray  surface  b  more  or  less  indistinct  and  trying 
to  the  eyesight.  The  resistance  of  the  hard  pencil  upon  the  bard 
slate  is  tiring  to  the  muscles,  and  the  resistance  to  which  the 
muscles  are  thus  trained  must  be  overcome  when  bejfinning  10 
write  with  pencil  or  pen  upon  paper.  The  use  of  slates,  slate 
pencils,  and  sponges  is  a  very  ur.cleaoly  custom,  and  leads  to  and 
establishes  very  uncleanly  habits, 

Detroit,  Mich.,  has  reached  the  conclusion  to  reorganize  the 
school  board  in  a  way  that  will  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  scan- 
dal like  the  bribery  case  reported  in  The  Journal  some  time 
ago.  Senator  Thompson  has  a  bill  ready  to  present  to  the  legis- 
lature. Its  leading  feature  is  the  division  of  toe  school  board  mto 
two  branches-  One  of  these  branches  which,  lor  convenience  sake 
may  be  called  the  senate,  is  to  consist  of  four  members  appointed 
by  the  governor.  This  body  will  have  thd  exclusive  right  to  orig- 
inate all  action  of  the  board,  but  cannot  act  except  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  house.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  appointment  of  the 
superintendent  and  secretary  will  be  made  by  the  senate  with  the 
approval  of  the  hou«e.  The  senate  will  also  have  control  over  the 
taking  of  the  school  census.  This  is  done  because  great  careless- 
ness and  considerable  fraud  is  said  to  have  resulted  from  the  pres- 
ent arrangement. 

The  only  trouble  with  the  bill  is  that  it  is  not  concise  enough  to 
be  acceptable.     It  should  be  thoroughly  overhauled  before  it  is 

Few  school  boards  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  report  a 
surplus  of  several  thousand  dollars  at  the  end  of  the  school  year. 
The  Springfield,  Mo.,  board  will  do  it  if  President  Goode's  esti- 
mates are  correct.    The  surplus  will  be  tiz,ooo,  he  says. 


St.  Louis  appropriated  %i,cioo  for  supplementary  reading  ir 


The  board  of  education  of  Flint,  Mich.,  has  decided  to  do  away 
with  the  "  cadet "  system  of  substitute  teaching.  Hereafter  each 
teacher  is  required  to  do  all  of  the  work  in  her  room.  It  wasalso 
resolved  that  in  the  future  applicants  (or  positions  as  teachers  in 
the  city  schools  shall  have  had  at  least  one  year's  experience  in 
city  or  country  schools  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  such  posi- 


The  schools  of  New  York  city  are  to  have  t4.962,4i3,  in  1895 
which  is  more  than  (300,000  over  the  appropriation  made  a  year 
ago  and  ($00,000  more  than  the  appropriation  for  1893.  This 
city  pays  a  tax  of  ti.8oo.ooo  to  sustain  the  schools  of  the  state, 
besides  it  is  to  spend  (1.300,000,  for  new  school  sites,  the 
erection  of  new  buildings,  and  the  improvement  of  old  buildings 
for  school  purposes.  It  spent  the  same  last  year.  So  that  the 
annual  investment  in  schools  is  nearly  (8,000,000.  This  city  is 
really  a  model  in  its  generosity  to  the  schools. 

When  it  comes  to  educational  questions  St.  Paul  and  Minneap- 
olis go  hand  in,  hand.  Some  time  ago  the  St.  Paul  board  of 
school  inspectors  asked  the  Minneapolis  board  of  education  to 
join  them  in  the  interest  of  certain  legislation.  The  points  to  be 
aimed  at  should  be  a  provision  for  an  annual  school  census,  a 
revision  of  the  truancy  laws,  and  the  establishment,  in  a  country 
locality  m  the  stale,  of  a  home  school  for  habitual  truants  and  in- 
corrigiblcB.  A  legislative  committee  of  three  members  was  ap- 
pomied  by  the  Minneapolis  board  "  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  look 
after  proposed  or  needed  legislation  affecting  the  educational  in- 
terests of  city  and  state."  The  committee  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  law  relating  to  compulsory  education  is  defecth/e  in  not 
providing  for  an  annual  school  census,  in  permitting  the  employ- 
ment of  children  who  would  otherwise  come  under  its  provision, 
in  not  providing  for  the  appointment  of  proper  officers  to  aid  in 
its  enforcement.  The  committee  has  been  instructed  to  take  the 
subject  under  consideration  and  endeavor  to  secure  such  legisla- 
tion as  will  remedy  these  defects.  It  has  also  been  recommended 
that  this  committee  confer  with  the  legislative  committee  of  the 
St.  Paul  board,  as  requested,  at  such  lime  and  place  as  may  be 
designated  by  the  latter  commlltee. 

The  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  board  of  education  has  decided  to 
introduce  military  in'trnctions  in  the  schools.  A  committee  has 
been  appointed  to  prepare  a  plan  that  will  make  the  introduction 
possible  without  interference  with  the  prescriixd  duties  of  the 
school.  It  is  proposed  also  to  begin  the  formation  of  classes  of 
cadets  in  the  schools  beginning  with  the  high  school.  In  New 
York  city  and  Brooklyn  quite  a  number  of  schools  have  their 
cadet  corps. 
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Tbe  charge  is  made  that  the  school  board  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  was 
controlled  by  the  Democrats.  This  is  bad.  The  board  should  be 
of  neither  party,  but  hooesc,  intelligcDt  men.  Rev.  Mr,  Mont- 
gomery.is  going  to  preach  about  it.  Down  with  politics  in  the 
schools.  Mr.  Henry  Harris  was  elected  principal  of  tbe  Varaum 
school.  Miss  Keyes  of  the  training  school. 

On  December  it,  1794.  a  Philadelphia  newspaper  devoted  a 
large  part  of  its  space  to  the  publication  of  "  A  Plan  for  Extend- 
ing the  Education  of  the  Rising  Generation  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania." After  deploring  the  lack  of  educational  facilities,  and 
setting  forth  the  need  of  proper  school  privileges,  the  "  Plan  "  is 
enolled  as  simple,  feasible,  and  effective.     In  brief,  it  was  as  fol- 

1.  Divide  the  state  into  school  districts,  each  six  miles  square. 
These  districts,  it  was  estimated,  would  not  coniaia  an  average  of 
more  than  twelve  hundred  school  children,  "even  when  our 
whole  territory  shall  be  populated." 

2.  Divide  each  district  in  four  school  divisions. 

3.  Erect  a  school-house  in  the  center  of  each  division. 

4.  Employ  a  schoolmaster  for  each  school  district,  to  teach 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  one  quarter  in  each  division. 

5.  Pay  each  teacher  tioo  (or  its  equivalent)  per  year.  Tbia,  it 
is  admitted,  will  be  very  eKpensive.  and  is  thought,  on  the  whole, 
to  constitute  the  most  objectionable  feature  of  the  plan,  as  it 
seems  to  require  so  large  an  outlay  by  the  state  for  educational 
purposes.  Still,  by  the  aid  of  the  clergy  and  "  other  well  disposed 
persons  "  who  will  teach  without  sabry,  and  in  view  of  the  Hn- 
portance  of  the  subject,  it  was  thought  possible  to  carry  out  the 
scheme.  Tbe  city  of  Philadelphia  (tben  tbe  capital  of  the  United 
States),  was  distinctly  included  in  this  carefully  conceived  project. 

"  The  world  do  move,"  and  even  legislative  bodies  and  school 
boards  move  with  it. 

The  Atlanta  school  committee  recently  adopted  a  long  set  of 
resolutions  in  honor  of  the  late  Ex-Senator  Joseph  Brown,  who 
served  tbe  board  for  nearly  twenty  years  as  presidetit;  In  it  this 
passage  is  noted : 

"  It  ii  pecidurly  (ppropriate  that  this  body,  the  supeivisioic  boaid  of  the 
iwn  syitem  of  fite  and  public  ichools  {□  the  South,  ihould  take  officii] 
notice  of  the  death  of  Gotcthot  Brown." 

Very  "peculiarly  "  appropriate  indeed,  to  add  that  Atlanta  has 
the  best  system  of  free  public  schools  in  the  South.  The  other 
towns  who  also  have  "toe  best  system  "  in  the  South  will  please 
Uke  notice. 

According  to  the  estimate  of  the  Boston  school  board  t^.iiS.- 
000  will  be  required  tor  the  maintenance  of  schools  of  the  city 
during  1895.  The  13,500  tons  of  coal,  which  are  annually  con- 
sumed cost  $G^.47S.  The  largest  single  item  under  the  head  of 
"supplies  and  mcidentals"  is  t^5,ooo  for  text-books  reference 
books,  and  exchange  0/  books.      Since  it  has  been  stated  by 

ghysicians  that  free  iext-book«  may  carry  tbe  germs  of  diseases 
tnn  one  child  to  another  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  would 


be  wise  to  give  outright  to  every  child  a  complete  set  of  the  books 
required.  Under  the:  present  text-boolc  law  this  could  not  be 
done,  but  a  member  of  the  school  board  has  already  moved  to 
have  this  subject  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  next  legislature.  It 
has  been  roue hly  estimated  that  the  added  cxpenK  to  the  de- 
partment, if  this  idea  is  carried  out,  will  be  approximately  %io.- 
000  a  year.  Thus  the  whole  amount  required  for  the  schools 
in  189J  would  be  nearly  $3,340,000. 

New  York's  Compulsory  Law. 
New  York's  new  compulsory  law.  of  which  frequent  mention 

was  made  in  The  Journal,  is  now  in  operation.  The  problem 
that  is  troubling  many  superintendents  is  how  to  enforce  it,  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  bootblacks  and  newsboys  of  school  age.  They 
will  have  to  go  to  school  in  accordance  with  the  law.  "  Shall  I 
deprive  them  of  the  opportunity  of  making  a  living  ?  How  can  I 
manage  ■□  bave  big  illiterate  boys  acquire  the  rudiments  of  knowl- 
edge without  com^ling  them  to  go  to  school  with  the  little  ones 
in  the  lowest  primaty  class  ?  "  These  two  questions  have  been 
repeatedly  asked,  aupi.  Emerson,  of  BufTalo,  has  found  a  way 
out  of  the  difficulty.  He  proposes  to  establish  evening  schools  for 
them.  They  will  comply  w'th  the  law  itthey  attend  these  schools. 
For  the  act  does  not  prescribe  that  the  attendance  shall  f>e  in  the 
daytime.  For  (he  older  children  who  come  to  school  tbe  first 
time  he  proposes  10  organize  separate  classes  and  place  them  in 
charge  of  a  male  teacher.  Supt,  Emerson's  plan  certainly^  is  very 
practical  and  might  be  with  advantage  adopted  in  other  cities. 

New  Jersey. 

New  Jersey  has  recently  passed  a  law  which  should  appeal  to 
superintendents  and  legislators  in  other  stales. 
In  all  public  schools  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey  the  last  Friday 

Beceding  the  following  holidays,  viz.,  Washington's  birthday, 
ecoration  or  Mcmori^  day.  Fourth  of  July  and  Thanksgiving 
day  shall  be  devoted  to  the  development  and  promotion  of  a 
higher  spirit  of  patriotism  by  the  observing  of  proper  and  appro- 
priate exercises. 

Such  exercises  shall  consist  of  reading  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, singing  national  and  other  patriotic  songs,  of  select 
readings,  decUmations.  essays,  addresses,  and  such  other  exercises 
of  a  public,  non-sectarian,  and  national  character  as  tbe  principal 
or  teacher  of  the  school  may  determine,  or  the  school  trustee(<, 
commissioners  or  city  superintendent  may  direct. 

The  school  commissioners  of  the  several  counties,  the  city 
superintendents,  the  school  trustees,  and  boards  of  education  of 
all  the  cities,  towns,  and  townships  In  the  state  of  New  Jersey  are 
hereby  charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  provisions  of  this 
act.  and  are  authorized  and  directed  to  cancel  and  revoke  the 
ceriificate  of  license  of  any  principal  or  teacher  who  refuses  or 
neelects  to  provide  for  and  conduct  exercises  as  prescribed  in  the 
above  sections. 
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Vertical  PVriting  Systems, 

Since  the  publication  in  Thf  Journal,  February  lo,  1894,  of  the  article  on  "  The  Calligraphic  Renaissance."  by  Mr.  Johir 
Jackson,  the  originator  of  the  English  system  of  vertical  writing,  there  has  been  much  activity  to  supply  the  wide-spread  and  rapidly 
growing  demand  for  copy-books  of  the  new  system  of  handwriting.  The  result  is  that  a  number  of  publishers  arc  now  offering 
various  series  of  vertical  writing  books  adapted  for  purposes  of  instruction  and  practice.  In  order  to  acquaint  the  readers  of  The. 
Journal  with  the  most  important  systems  now  in  use  in  American  schools  there  are  given  below  specimen  copies  together  with  a 
brief  description  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  most  important  series  now  published. 

The  American  System  of  Vertical  Writing. 

Publ  sh,rs:  American  Book  Company,  New  York,  Cinciimati,  Chicag:o,  Boston,  Atlanta,  Portland,  Ore. 
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This  system  is  called  the  American  as  distinct  from  the  English  and  foreign  systems  that  have  been  more  or  less  in  vogue  in 
Europe,  for  the  reason  that  in  its  preparation  the  editors  have  aimrd  to  avail  themselves  of  the  greater  progress,  both  artistically  and 
mechanically,  that  had  been  made  in  this  country  in  copy-book  making. 

The  unit  of  the  system  is  the  square  and  circle,  that  is,  the  small  letter  n  occupies  a  square  space,  aud  the  small  letter  0  is 
practically  a  circle.  The  forms  of  the  letters  are  based  upon  the  study  of  a  great  number  of  free  hand  forms  from  the  pens  of  the 
best  vertical  wnters.  The  result  is  a  composite  or  synthetic  system  rather  than  an  analytic  one.  Forms  have  been  preferred  on 
account  of  their  easy  adaptability  to  natural  hand  movements,  rather  than  for  any  assumed  uniformity  or  rigid  analysis.  The  theory 
of  the  system  is  that  the  upright  hand  is  essentially  a  cursive  and  connected  one,  and  that  analysis  of  separate  letters  is  entirely 
unnecessary.  Therefore,  practice  on  letters  separate  from  words  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  swing  of  the  round  hand  furnishes 
the  very  essence  of  movement  drill,  and  so  every  copy  becomes  an  exercise  in  this  important  branch  of  writing. 

The  essential  forms  of  the  letters  are  uniform  from  the  first  book  to  the  last,  the  only  variations  being  m  the  capitals,  and  in 
the  finishing  strokes  of  some  of  the  small  letters  in  the  higher  books.  The  lines  are  as  near  as  possible  such  as  would  be  made  by 
the  stroke  of  an  ordinary  pen,  the  down  strokes  being  sligntly  heavier  than  the  up  strokes.  The  books  are  the  shape  of  an  ordinary 
sheet  of  business  letter  paper,  the  copy  lines  are  six  inches  long,  and  new  copies  appear  at  the  middle  of  each  page.  In  the  lower 
books  the  copies  are  broken,  so  that  the  pupil  need  not  be  required  to  write  more  than  half  a  line  at  a  time. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  books,  the  publishers  have  aimed  to  mett  all  the  hygienic  requirements  that  have  been  associated 
with  the  vertical  writing  reform. 

Normal  Review  System  of  Writing,  Vertical  Copies. 

Publishtrs :  Silver,  Burdett,  &  Company,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia. 

The  normal  review  system  of  writing,  vertical  copies,  comprises  two  books  for  tracing,  and  ten  thoroughly  graded  books  for 
regular  writing,  now  complete,  with  business  forms  in  preparation.  The  system  is  broadlv  treated,  all  flourishes  and  thin,  fine  lines 
are  abandoned.  The  shading  is  light,  the  letters  are  very  nearly  round,  the  engraving  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible.  Ruling  for  height 
and  spacing  is  adopted  for  the  earlier  books ;  free  writmg  without  constraints  in  the  advanced  books  ;  the  size  of  the  letters  gradu- 
ally lessening  from  one-fifth  of  an  inch  to  one-ninth  of  an  inch  in  height,  the  standard.  Small  and  capital  letters  of  absolute  utility, 
and  comprising  also  beauty  of  form,  were  designed  specially  for  the  Normal  Review  System  of  vertical  writing.     It  was  not  merely 
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the  adaptation  or  straightening  up  of  the  old  forms  of  slant  writing.  The  system  commences  with  the  '*  word  method,*'  with  ample 
copies  tor  drill  in  elementary  formations.  The  first  eight  books  are  divided  into  half  pages.  Each  text  is  written  under  for  half  a  page, 
and  subsequently  repeated  for  review  and  comparison  in  another  half  page  further  on.  The  "  review  "  principle  runs  throughout 
the  entire  course.  Historical,  geographical,  and  scientific  facts,  and  excerpts  from  the  constitution  are  embodied  in  the  "  sentence- 
texts,"  in  harmony  with  the  latest  methods  of  teaching  language,  history,  geography,  and  civil  government. 

Regular  Course. — No.  i.  contains  all  the  small  letters  singly  and  in  words,  together  with  all  the  figures  of  the  Arabic  notation. 
Height  of  letter,  \  inch.  No.  2.  Examples  in  arithmetic  and  subtraction,  all  the  small  and  capital  letters  used  in  words,  \  inch.  No. 
3.  Examples  of  Multiplication,  all  the  letters  used  in  words.  Height  |  inch.  No.  4,  Examples  in  oivision,  and  short  expressions, 
1  inch.  No.  5,  Short  expressions  with  combinations  of  the  Arabic  notation.  {  inch.  No.  6,  Useful  maxim  or  statement,  ]  inch. 
Nos.  7,  8,  Full  line  copies  stating  some  scientific  or  geographical  fact.  \  inch.  Nos.  9,  10.  Some  event  in  United  States  History 
or  extract  from  the  constitution.  |  inch.  The  Tracing  Course  is  intended  as  a  preparation  for  the  regular  course.  A  Business 
and  Social  Forms  Course  is  nearly  ready. 

Common  Sense  System  of  Vertical  Penmanship. 


Publishers  ;  A  Lovell  &  Company,  New  York  and  Chicago. 
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The  points  of  excellence  of  the  Common  Sense  System  of  Vertical  Penmanship,  published  by  A.  Lovell  &  Co.,  are  as  follows 
The  copies  are  carefully  selected  and  well  graded.  The  shape  of  the  books  (size  8JX5J  ins.)  lends  itself  more  readily  to  the  vertical 
style  of  penmanship  than  a  wider  paged  book,  as  experience  has  demonstrated.  The  clear  shadeless  lines  in  all  the  copies  is  a  pro- 
minent  feature.  The  relation  of  the  small  letters  to  the  loops  and  capitals  is  as  one  to  two.  The  child  understands  this  relation, 
and  can  apply  it  in  writing  much  better  than  a  more  complicated  scale.  The  great  simplicity  of  the  forms  of  the  capitals  and  small 
letters  will  commend  this  system  to  teachers.    The  author  is  Joseph  V.  Witherbee. 

Tracing-books  form  an  introduction  to  the  system  for  beginners.  The  regular  series  comprises  six  books.  No.  i  contains 
short  words  only,  developing  all  the  small  letters  in  order  of  difficulty.  No.  2  contains  in  addition  to  w^ords,  short  sentences, 
employing  all  the  capitals.  No.  3  reduces  the  height  of  letters  and  is  made  up  of  sentences  composed  of  maxims  and  proverbs.  In 
No.  4  the  sentences  are  composed  mainly  of  patriotic  sentiments.  No.  5  contains  two-line  copies.  No.  6  presents  ordinary  business 
forms.    The  change  in  pen-holding  suggested  in  the  books  is  thus  described  : 

The  pen  should  be  held  easily  between  the  thumb  and  second  finger,  with  the  extended  forefinger  resting  lightly  upon  it  in 
such  a  way  that  both  points  of  the  nib  shall  press  equally  upon  the  paper.  The  direction  of  the  penholder  should  be  somewhat 
away  from  the  body ;  along  the  line  of  the  fore-arm.    The  nand  should  rest  comfortably  on  the  side. 
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Ellsworth's  New  Reversible  Copy-Books, 

Vertical  Edition. 

Publishers:  The  Werner  Company,  Chicago,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Minneapolis 

The  distinctive  features  of  Ellsworth's  vertical  writing  books  are  as  follows  :  The  verti- 
cal copies  correspond  with  those  in  the  slanting  edition  in  subject-matter,  grading,  and  style  of 
letters.  The  slanting  and  vertical  writing  books  may  be  used  together  and  a  comparison 
made  of  the  two  styles  without  interfering  with  the  general  instruction  of  the  class.  The  scale 
upon  which  the  copies  are  engraved  and  the  ruling  upon  which  they  are  to  be  written,  will  aid  in 
obtaining  correct  upright  movements  and  forms.  This  ruling  secures  proper  spacing  as  well  as 
the  proper  proportions  of  the  letters.  The  carefully  prepared  copies  train  the  eye  to  see  cor- 
rect and  beautiful  forms  and  stimulate  the  efforts  of  the  pupil  to  produce  them.  The  binding 
of  the  books  permits  the  page  to  lie  flat  and  thus  reduces  the  size  of  the  book  to  a  single  payj^e. 
This  gives  the  pupil  the  advantage  of  removal  of  written  or  soiled  pages.  The  blotter 
attached  to  the  cover  not  only  prevents  blots,  but  serves  as  a  book  mark  by  which  a  pupil  may 
open  at  once  to  the  page  upon  which  he  is  to  write.  The  latest  and  highest  style  of  workman- 
ship and  the  best  material  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  ot  these  books.  The  paper  is  of 
the  hygienic  tint  recommended  by  oculists. 

Prices  :  The  Vertical  Edition  of  Ellsworth's  New  Reversible  Writing-Books  comprises 
six  numbers  (size  i\  x  9).  Price  per  dozen  with  full  page  bio  ter,  fi.oo.  A  sample  set  will  be 
sent  by  the  publishers,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  fifty  cents. 
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The  following  points  of  excellence  are  claimed  for  Merrill's  Vertical  Penxnanship :  While  the  standard  forms  of  the  letters 
combine  beautv  with  legibility,  the  Writtng-Staff  is  divided  into  only  three  spaces  and  all  letters  both  small  and  capital  are  brought 
within  these  three  spaces.  The  Standard  Series  consists  of  six  books,  carefully  graded.  An  alternate  series  of  five  books  is  also 
provided  in  order  that  in  closely  graded  schools  pupils  may  have  a  book  for  each  grade,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  buving  two 
books  of  a  kind.  The  utmost  pams  have  been  taken  with  respect  to  workmanship  and  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  books. 
The  printing,  ruling,  paper,  and  binding  are  excellent  The  system  is  based  on  the  most  correct  artistic  principles.  The  width  of 
the  letters  is  well  proportioned  to  their  height.  A  mudi  greater  amount  of  writing  space  is  presented  in  these  books  than  in  others 
-of  the  same  size. 

Price-list:  Intermediate  Series, — (Size  6JX5J  inches,)  Five  numbers  (Nos.  A,  i,  ij,  2,  3).  per  doz.,  72  cents.  Standard 
Series. — (8^x7  ins.,)  Six  numbers  (Nos.  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,)  per  doz.,  96  cents.  Books  ordered  for  introduction  are  delivered  at  the  above 
:.prices  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  transportation  charges  paid,  and,  on  first  supplies,  a  discount  of  10  per  cent,  is  allowed  as 
•compensation  for  trouble  and  expense  incurred  m  distributing  the  books. 

Jaclcson  System  of  Vertical  Penmanship. 

Publish* r  :  William  Beverley  Harison,  New  York. 
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t( 


C  "  Rapid  Business  Hand. 


To  John  Jackson  of  London  belongs  the  honor  of  having  originated  the  English  system  of  vertical  writing.  He  has  for  the 
past  ten  or  more  years  been  devoting  himself  exclusively  to  the  teaching  of  this  style  of  penmanship.  The  result  of  his  experiences 
IS  embodied  in  his  celebrated  manual  on  *'  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Handwriting,"  and  the  copy-books  from  which  the  above 
headlines  are  selected.  Competitive  trials  for  legibiliiy  and  speed  were  held  by  him  in  the  public  schools  for  the  past  eight  years,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  make  his  series  of  penmanship  books  of  most  practical  value.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  examples  given  above 
that  the  rapid  business  hand  "  C  "  differs  from  the  others ;  yet  in  practice  this  form  of  writing  always  results  from  rapid  work,  as 
may  be  observed  in  samples  of  "  telegraph  hand  "  in  best  written  telegrams.  Mr.  Jackson's  manual  and  series  of  vertical  writing 
books  are  published  by  William  Beverley  Harison,  New  York  City.    The  Jackson  system  of  writing  comprises  eight  copy-books. 
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Vaile's  Vertical  Writing  Copy- 
Books. 

PubHiktr :  E.  O.  Vaile,  Oik  Park,  Chio«o,  III. 

These  copy-books  are  6x9  ioches.  thus  being  easily 
handled  on  desks  of  ordinary  size.    The;  "' 


each  page  of  the  first  three  books  i: 
aiding  toe  child  ii 


_      . _ .      .    s  doutle-niled,  thus 

1  forming  an  idea  of  the  proper  height 
of  the  letters,  and  in  getting  them  uoifonn,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  has  regular  practice  in  writing  on  the 
single  line.  In  these  btst  three  books  the  copies  are 
single  lines,  and  two  copy  lines  are  placed  on  a  P^gc, 
one  across  the  top  and  one  through  the  middle.  Thus 
no  copy  is  to  be  written  more  than  six  times.  As  each 
full  line  contains  two  distinct  copies,  a  pupil  never  writes 
a  line  more  than  four  inches  long,  which  is  the  length 


Jj|  axvasLoMn  to  -woxxycXhJRm. 
curuL  3  uAM  ocdt  at  uotw,  inouAZ 
Xjkici  JAM/nMYia  oX.  1-30  Xjo  taJJz 
cnHA.  tki  jfda/ru>  lor  oua  tulw^ 
M^uyoi-^ruyuAJL.  Ji  lAu>  dxyos  rvot 


advised  by  the  best  authorities.  -j.  •     ^     ^^      \^  V  ^  ^  k  ^ 

With  the  completion  of  the  third  book  the  copv-book     ,<a^uX    lyfOUA    CXTfUXH/YlAJUYXjCX    jflWXM. 

idea  gives  way  to  the  writing-book  idea,  and  the  learner  0 

has  exercise  in  a  more  independent  kind  of  writine.     In 

books    IV.  and  V.,  he  writes  by  the  side  of  tialt-page 

models,  with  an  op[)OrtuBity  to  reprctduce  each  three 

times.    The  matter  in  these  models  is  interesting  and 

educative,  and  its  object  is  to  impress  a  lesson  0 

use  of  capitals,  some  point  in  punctuation,  etc. 
Book  VI.  begins  the  business  course.      The  pages 

are  now  double  the  previous  size,  being  9x13  inches. 

The  models  are  in  social  and  business  correspondence. 

Book  VII.  is  filled  with  legal  and  cominercial  lorms.    This  book  gives  much  practice  in  filling  of  business  blanks.     Book  VIII.  con  - 

sists  of  46  pages,  7x9  incht  s,  and  contains  a  practical  course  in  single-entiy  bookkeeping.     The  book  is  planned  to  require  not  more 

than  one  hour  per  week  of  a  school  year. 
The  books  are  printed  upon  a  good  grade  of  paper.    The  copies  are  photographic  reproductions  of  copies  actually  written  with  a 

free  hand.    Examinatian  Price  :— The  first  five  copy-books.  40  cents ;  Ilie  three  higher  books,  60  cents. 


A  New  Series  of  Relief  Maps. 

Prof.  Guyot  said  thirty  years  ago ;  "  Accurate  physical  (relief) 
maps  are  indispensable  1  and  if  possible  they  should  be  entirely 
free  from  all  lines  and  colors  indicating  arbitrary  political  divisions, 
as  these  can  but  mar  the  distinctness— the  child  must  see  only 
the  divisions  and  limits  which  Nature  made,  if  he  is  to  gain  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  her  work." 


"  I  mean  that  I  can  understand  so  well  the  way  the  land  slopes, 
where  the  Amazon  rises  and  which  way  it  flows." 

The  youngest  children  are  using  these  maps  to  learn  the  A  B 
C  of  geography,  beginning  perhaps  by  tracing  all  of  the  rivers, 
always  from  the  mountains  to  the  ocean,  for  on  these  maps  that  is 
down  hill  and  any  child  knows  that  water  will  not  run  up  bill ; 
this  exercise  gives  them  also  a  thorough  realization  of  what  moun- 
tains are. 

In  the  higher  classes  the  distribution  of  rainfall,  based  upoa  the 
physical  formation,  is  studied  ;  the  drainage  aystem,  water  sheds, 
etc.,  and  still  later  the  association  of  clim^e.  product,  and  relief, 
give  the  raispn  d'ttrt  of  the  position  of  cities.  In  history,  as  of 
'Our  own  country,  for  instance,  its  growth  and  development  are 
easily  traceable  to  the  peculiar  conformation  of  the  continent.  The 
Spaniardsattractcdby  the  mineral  wealth,  settled  in  Central  Amer- 
ica and  Mexico :  the  French  possessing  the  mouths  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  Mississip|)i  claimed  all  the  territory  accessible  by 
these  rivers,  and  the  Puritans  settled  on  the  eastern  coast  confined 
themselves  to  it  until  they  found  a  means  of  easy  access  to  the 
interior,  through  the  valleys  of  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  rivers. 

As  Prof.  Guyot  says :  "  Having  a  physical  map  the  particular 
text-book  which  the  pupil  may  use  is  of  little  consequence,  .  .  . 
The  pupil  may.  under  the  guidance  of  a  judicious  teacher,  dispense 
with  any  other  book  than  that  which  he  could  make  for  himself 
by  writing  out  each  day  what  he  has  read  upon  the  map,  and  add- 
ing  to  it  such  details  as  any  intelligent  teacher  would  give  in  con- 

The  publisher  of  the  Klemm  series,  which  now  embraces  the  five 
continents,  four  sections  and  also  a  complete  map  of  the  United 
States,  Western  Europe,  British  Isles,  Roman  Empire,  Austral- 
asia, and  the  Holy  Land,  offers  these  maps  at  a  pnce  within  the 
reach  of  the  poorest  scholars  (five  to  fifteen  cents  each).  The  aim 
is  to  aid  the  children,  brighten  the  school-room,  and  make  this- 
study  alike  fascinating  to  teacher  and  pupH. 

Russell's  Solar  Lantern. 
Formerly  the  Optical  Lantern,  an  bstniment  for  showing  pic- 
tures on  a  wall  or  screen,  was  used  only  by  high  schoob  and  col- 


Tbe  recent  very  marked  advance  in  the  methods  of  teaching 
geography  and  the  attention  given  to  this  subject  have  been  very 
largely  instrumental  in  emphasizing  this  remark  oi  Prof.  Guyot's ; 
we  have  seen  therefore  steadily  increasing  attention  ^iven  to  map 
modeliog  and  all  kinds  of  relief  maps — but  in  every  instance  until 
the  production  of  Fryc's  plaster  maps  the  aim  seems  to  have  been 
to  put  as  much  on  them  as  possible.  Dr.  L.  R.  Klemm.  of  tbe  Na- 
tioaa]  Bureau  of  Education,  has  in  his  series  of  relief  practice 
maps  gone  much  further  in  the  right  direction  than  any  one,  for 
tbeae  carrv  out  Guyot's  ideas  to  the  letter,  especially  as  the  maps 
are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  and  not  hun^  on  tbe  walls, 

A  linle  fellow  in  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  institute  remarked 

(refeninK  to  Klemm's  South  America)  "  Why,  Miss ,  wbat 

a  beiutiful  nap  that  ii,"    "What  do  you  mean  by  beautiful?" 


leges,  the  price  of  the  gas  used  being  so  great  as  to  put  it  beyond 
the  reach  of  most  schools. 

As  the  value  of  pictorial  illustration  becomes  better  understood. 
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teachers  of  every  ^rade  are  seeking;  the  best  msans  of  increasing 
ths  number  of  their  illustrations,  and  the  instrument  makers  are 
trying  to  supply  apparatus  for  projection,  which  will  combine 
cheapness  and  utility. 

The  solar  lantern  illustrated  above  has  been  constructed  by  Prof. 
Henry  R.  Russell,  formerly  of  Pennsylvania,  now  of  137  E.  15th 
St..  New  York  city.  Prof.  Russell  is  a  teacher  familiar  with  the 
different  kinds  of  lanterns  and  cameras,  and  he  has  made  this  lan- 
tern with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  our  schools. 

It  recom  r.ends  itself  to  all  schools  by  its  cheapness,  no  light  be- 
ing needed  but  that  of  the  sun ;  and  by  the  ease  with  which  it  may 
be  manipulated,  even  by  the  inexperienced. 

Wherever  there  is  a  school-room  having  one  window  in  which 
the  sun  shines,  lantern  slides,  illustrating  geography,  history,  etc., 
may  be  beautifully  shown,  the  room  being  darkened  by  simply 
drawing  a  thick  curtain. 

It  is  furnished  boxed  ready  for  shipment  at  $20  and  $25. 


Notes. 

The  oldest  school  furnishing  house  in  the  United  States  is  that 
of  J.  L.  Hammett.  352  Washm^ton  street,  Boston,  Mass.  Mr. 
Hammett  has  been  in  the  business  for  more  than  forty  years, 
and  is  known  to  all  school  boards  as  one  capable  of  supplying 
not  only  every  requisite  for  school  purposes  but  as  an  able  ad- 
viser in  respect  to  ventilation,  seating,  lighting,  and  furnishing. 
Few  boards  but  consult  him ;  in  fact,  foreign  countries  hold  the 
name  in  high  esteem.  The  Sandwich  islands,  Turkey,  Australia, 
China,  India,  and  other  distant  regions,  send  him  orders.  Teach- 
ers find  his  store  a  place  to  know  all  the  latest  discoveries,  and 
to  examine  all  the  latest  books ;  it  is  a  veritable  educational  mu- 
seum. In  visiting  Boston  it  is  considered  a  wise  thing  to  step 
into  Hammett's  to  see  what  is  going  on. 

Dr.  Walter  Lobach,  one  of  the  commissioners  from  Germany 
to  the  World's  Fair,  and  one  of  the  best  known  physicists  of 
Europe,  has  become  associated  with  the  Alfred  L.  Robbins  Co., 
of  Chicago,  manufacturers  of  physical,  chemical,  and  optical  ap- 
paratus. He  will  look  after  the  technical  department  of  their 
business.  The  firm  arc  just  completing  the  contract  for  the 
equipment  for  laboratory  of  the  new  South  high  school,  Cleve- 
land, the  physical  and  chemical  equipment  for  the  high  school  at 
Oakland,  Cal.,  and  the  new  polytechnic  school  at  San  Francisco, 
as  well  as  the  new  manual  training  school  at  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
They  appear  to  have  secured  nearly  all  of  the  important  contracts 
for  laboratory  supplies  which  have  been  awarded  in  the  West 
this  season. 


The  Teacher's  Opportunity. 

Do  you  want  a  paper  that  contains  the  new  ideas  and  plans  of 
the  foremost  thinkers  on  education,  and  notes  of  what  is  being 
done  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  a  paper  that  is  to  the  educational 
world  what  the  YoutKs  Companion  is  to  the  family,  for  in- 
stance ? 

Then  take  The  School  Journal,  now  in  its  25th  year,  at  a 
cost  of  $2.50.  It  is  the  paper  for  teachers  looking  at  education 
broadly,  who  aim  for  a  broader  field ;  it  is  for  the  advancing 
column. 

Do  you  want  a  paper  planned  for  that  great  number,  who, 
though  determined  to  advance  to  the  highest  possible  stage  of 
excellence  in  teaching,  do  not  feel  they  can  now  invest  but  one 
dollar  ? 

That  paper  is  The  Teachers'  Institute.  It  gives  the 
fullest,  the  clearest,  the  most  exact  instruction  in  the  highest 
forms  of  school  teaching ;  every  problem  in  class- work  and  in 
management  is  discussed  on  pedagogical  lines.  Its  readers  are 
not  merely  helped  over  difficulties,  they  are  made  thinkers  on  edU" 
cational  subjects. 

Do  you  want  a  paper  devoted  to  disclosing  the  best  methods 
of  teaching  young  children  according  to  the  views  of  the  most 
advanced  educational  men  and  women  of  these  times  ?  There  is 
none  like  The  Primary  School  at  Si.oo  per  year.  Primary 
teaching  is  receiving  the  closest  attention.  On  it  is  focused  the 
best  thought  of  our  times.  The  high  school  teacher  may  be  in- 
different to  the  study  of  education,  but  if  the  primary  teacher  is, 
she  will  surely  fail. 

Do  you  want  a  paper  to  give  you  pedagogical  instruction ; 
that  considers  the  history,  principles,  methcKls,  and  civics  of 
education  ?  There's  but  one  such.  Educational  Foundations. 
at  $1.00  per  year.  It  is  for  students  of  education.  The  views  of 
Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  Herbert,  and  other  master  minds  are  here 
made  plain.    Adopted  in  i ;  counties  in  Pennsylvania. 

As  these  papers  differ  in  material,  there  are  many  who  will 
want  two  or  more  of  them.  In  a  school  of  several  teachers,  the 
principal  will  want  The  School  Journal,  and  some  assistants 
The  Institute;  others,  The  Primary  School,  and  if  some 
of  these  are  students  of  education,  they  will  want  Educational 
Foundations. 


Vertical  handwriting  has  been  introduced  into  the  Chicago 
schools  during  the  past  year.  The  Record  oi  that  city  says  there 
is  a  vast  improvement  in  the  handwriting  of  the  school  children, 
and  it  is  in  a  position  to  know,  having  recently  handled  by  a 
corps  of  **  readers  "  [thirteen  thousand  manuscripts  by  Chicago 
school  children. 

TJie  Methodist  clergyman  should  %o  to  school.  At  the  con- 
ference in  Savannah,  Bishop  Duncan  asked  the  delegates  who 
chew  tobacco  not  to  expectorate  on  the  floor  or  the  handsome  new 
carpet,  which  had  recently  been  put  down.  He  told  them  that  if 
they  must  chew  tobacco  to  go  outside,  and  they  would  find  a 
nice,  new  curbstone  and  plenty  of  fresh  sand  to  expectorate  upon, 
or  they  could  bring  their  cuspidors,  and  in  case  of  an  emergency 
they  could  use  their  hats.  We  invite  the  Southern  teachers  to 
consider  the  fact  that  some  of  their  pupils  may  become  clergy- 
men. 

The  fifth  annual  catalogue  of  the  Jasper,  Fla.,  normal  institute 
shows  this  school  to  be  in  a  vigorous  state  of  activity.  A  visit 
made  to  it  in  1894  impressed  the  fact  that  the  right  teachers  make 
the  good  schools  everywhere.  The  ablest  teachers  were  found  at 
work,  the  pupils  were  found  animated  with  the  feeling  that  such 
teachers  arouse.    Success  to  Prof.  Guilliams. 


The  Institute 

The  teachers'  institute  is  discussed  by  Supt.  Moyer,  Cass  county, 
Iowa,  in  a  dispassionate  way  in  the  Normal  Forum,  The  insti- 
tute once  was  a  great  power  when  moderate  Qualifications  were 
required ;  now  it  seems  that  the  institute  must  oe  a  school,  hence 
the  growth  of  summer  schools.  In  the  West  the  institutes  are 
held  for  terms  of  five  and  six  weeks ;  at  the  East  for  one  week.  The 
institute  should  be  held  for  four  weeks  at  least ;  it  should  be  a 
school ;  a  course  of  study  of  four  years  should  be  made  out ;  to 
be  admitted  to  the  lowest  class  a  third  certificate  should  be  pre- 
sented ;  the  completion  of  the  first  year's  course  would  give  a  sec- 
ond grade  certificate,  and  so  on. 

The  course  in  the  normal  institutes  would  be  related  to  the  nor- 
mal school  course ;  for  example,  a  completion  of  the  first  year's 
work  (giving  the  second  grade  certificate)  should  admit  to  the 
normal  school.  U  would  therefore  seem  that  the  instruction  in 
the  normal  institutes  should  be  under  the  direction  of  the  normal 
schools.  The  normal  schools  of  the  state  of  New  York  should, 
for  example,  each  hold  three  normal  institutes ;  their  graduates 
are  the  persons  to  act  as  instructors.  This  should  give  uiirty  nor- 
mal institutes  a  year. 

This  plan  is  one  that  must  be  adopted  to  give  the  rural  schools 
the  advantages  they  need  in  the  way  of  trained  teachers.  The 
force  of  the  normal  schools  would  then  be  felt  in  every  district 
and  the  complaint  that  is  now  heard  that  the  districts  pay  for  the 
normal  schools,  but  never  get  a  normal  teacher  would  not  be  heard. 

This  plan  would  prevent  the  institute  from  being  a  mere  lecture 
hall ;  it  should  be  a  school ;  there  should  be  four  classes  and  four 
teachers.  The  pupils  should  have  work  assigned  them  they  would 
pursue  all  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Supt.  Mojrer  concludes  :  "  There  are  many  other  things  about 
which  we  might  speak,  but  to  get  out  the  large  class  of  young  and 
uneducated  people,  to  make  it  more  of  a  professional  school  for 
the  teachers  of  the  county  in  which  it  is  held,  the  employing  of 
such  a  class  of  instructors  as  will  command  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  those  out  of  whose  meaner  salanes  it  is  sustained,  are 
some  of  the  needed  reforms  in  the  institutes." 


School  Building  Notes. 

CALIFORNIA. 

AzuRA.— Plans  for  two  new  schools,  by  Arch.  O.  H.  Huber,  to  cost 
$10,000. 
Los  Angeles.— Arch.  F.  D.  Hudson  has  planned  a  new  school ;  cost 

$3,100. 

CANADA. 

Brantford  will  spend  $35,000  on  two  new  schools. 
Montreal. — Arch.  A.  Prefontaine  has  planned  a  college  to  be  built  at 
Valleyfield,  Quebec,  to  cost  $70,000. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago. — Arch.  Aug.  Fielder  has  prepared  plans  for  a  new  school — 
California  Ave.  and  Fulton  St.,  to  cost  $75,000;  also  for  school  7706  Dun- 
can Ave  ,  to  cost  $40,000. 

INDIANA. 

Elwood  will  spend  $50,000  on  a  new  school. 

New  Castle.— The  School-House  Construction  Co.,  of  Peoria,  IlL,  have 
made  plans  for  a  new  school.     Write  W.  H.  Elliott. 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore. — Plans  are  ready  for  the  New  City  college ;  also  for  a  $25,- 
000  school-house.     Address  Wm.  G.  Oster. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
Gloucester. — E.  I.  Wilson   Boston,  is  architect  for  a  $4,000  school. 
Newtonville.— Hartwell  and  Richardson,  of  Boston,  have  planned 
the  new  school,  to  cost  $50,000. 

MICHIGAN. 
Bay  City  will  erect  a  new  school.^ 
Popple  will  build  a  new  school.    Write  W.  H.  Jordon. 
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MINNESOTA. 
HtBBiNG  will  erect  ■  school  to  cost  $i,aoo, 

UiNHEAPOLts. — The  state.l^isUture  ha)  been  asked  to  appropriate  $iio,- 
000  for  a  new  building;  Tor  the  lute  UDiversity. 

WmONA.— The  St.  Joseph's  Society  will  build  a  school  tor  Jis.ocra. 

MISSOURI. 
HoBERLV  will  spend  $15,000  on  a  new  school.     Write  J.  R.  DoweP. 
St.  Louis. — Arch.  Kircbner  &  Kirchner  have  prepared  plans  for  school 
for  board  ol  education,  10  cost  $jo,cioo. 

MONTANA. 
GttEAT  Falls  — $90,000  has  been  voted  for  school  buildings. 

NEW  JERSEY. 
Elizabeth  will  issue  bonds  f  ot  a  school  to  cost  $51,000. 

NEW  YORK. 
Buffalo.— A  new  school.    Write  R.  G.  Parsons. 
Depew  will  spend  $to,ooo  on  a  new  school. 
DuNKiHK.— St.  Hyaeinlhs  mil  bui'd  a  large  school.     W.  H.  Archer,  of 


state  normal  school  will  be  built ;    also  a 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

If  Si.    Francis  will  buili 


will  be   rebuilt;    coat 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 


OHIO, 
Canton. — A  new  school  on  Hartford  strei 

nn  to  South  Plum  street  school,  to  cost  $4,c 
Cincinnati.— S.  Hanaford  &  Son  have  i 

erected  at  HilWwro.  O.    Cost  $4o,ooa 


;,  H.  M.  Haakeoson, 


Glen   Riddle. — The    Sisti 

New  Bethlehem.— Arch.  W.  S.  Fi 

Philadelphia  will  build 


for  the  Sherman  avenue  school,  to  cost  $150,000.  A  new  school  will  Se'bulH 
on  Whipple  street,  to  cost  $4,oco. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 
Westerly  will  build  a  school  to  cost  $10,500. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
Charleston  will  build  an  anuei  to  the  hieh  schooU     Write  R.  G 
O'Ncale. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 
Gettvsberc  will  spend  $6,000  on  a  new  school. 

TEXAS. 
Lampasas  will  build  a  new  school 
Temple  will  build  a  line  high  fchool.    Write  B.  C.  Coffman. 

WISCONSIN. 
COLUHSus  will  erect  ■  new  two-stoiy  brick  school.    Write  John  S.  Mai- 
ndsome  building,  to  cost  about  f  jo.ooo.      Write 


j>  cost  $10,000  :  also  ai 


Portage  will  build  a  handsome  bu 
William  Fulton. 

Racine, —Ad  addition  to  building 

Superior.— The  Finnish  Lutheran  college  will  cost  $50,000. 
WYOMING. 


It  about  $14,000.     Write  O.  C. 


Sheridan. — $10,000  will  be  spent  01 


a  three-story  school. 


Geography  in  its  Relations  to  Life. 

fr^Tiir^w*'-^^"*'^^'^*^ 

LESSONS 


The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  bring  to  the  pupil  and  teacher 

the  conception  of  the  world  as  a  world  of  ideas.     It  seeks  to 

impress  the  fact  that  Geography  is  a  part  of  every  day  life,  not  a 

mere  learning  of  the  names  of  places,  but  a  living  reality. 

Contents.     Chapter  I. — Some  Past  aad  Present  Aspects  of  the  Earth. 

H.—Ctimate.      III.— Plants  which   Affected   Man.      IV.— Animals 

which  have  Affected  Man.     V. — Man.    VI, — Commerce.    Appendix. 

R.  S.  Tarr,  Prffttser  of  CieUgy,  CtrmU  UnivtrdN  :  "The  book  is  well  conceived, 

well  prepared,  and  published  in  an  eicelleat  maoner.    It  is  intercsiinKly  written  and  deals 

with  matters  which  ought  to  be  learned  bjr  all  pupils.     It  gives  prominence  to  the  really 

important  points  and  puis  in  the  background  the  unimportant  details.     It  gives  to  kco- 

grapbical  facts  a  life  interest  quite  different  from  what  is  usually  given  in  geographies." 


Cloth,       190 
D.   C.    HEATH  &  CO.,   Pu 


pages.       Illustrations  and  Maps.       $1,00. 

BLISHERS,  -  -  -  BOdTON,     NeW     YoRK,    ChICAGO 
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Letters. 


School  Phvsicians. 

Id  The  School  Journal  of  Juuuy  5.  70U  rein  to  the  preczutiona  tak ea 
by  the  Brookline,  Mass..  schools  lo  prevent  the  spread  of  infeclious  dis- 
eases. Permit  me  to  call  jFDUr  altea lion  to  the  manner  In  which  this  school 
attacks  tbis  same  problem.  It  ma]i  be  said  hj  *a]'  of  iatroductioa,  that  the 
school  has  eogaged  two  eminent  physidaiia,  Dr.  Fnni  Torek  aad  Dr. 
Louise  Kiske  BrysoD.  to  assist  the  superiDtendent  in  the  medical  supeivik- 
ion  of  the  pupils,  and  thai  mea«urementa  aod  physical  eiamiDationi  of  the 
pupils  are  a  r^iilar  fealure  of  the  school.  One  of  the  rules  of  the  school 
prescribes  that  in  case  of  abaence  from  school  no  pupil  will  be  re-admilled 
unless  the  superintendent  is  at  once  notified  of  the  reasons  for  and  probable 
duration  of  such  absence,  and  is  furnished  by  the  parent  or  guardian  with  a 
written  and  satisfactory  excuse.  That  means,  in  other  words,  that  we  aie 
brought  by 


e  child  on  h 


not  satisfied  with 

but  thai  wheoevei  .  ,         ^  ....    ...    

word  to  the  undeisiened  on  the  same  day.  This  rule  is  strictly  enforced, 
and  the  parents  understand  that  the  s^ool  physicians  must  be  aflbrded 
every  facility  to  investigate  any  case  of  absence  for  which  the  superlotend- 

A  pupil  affected  with  a  contagious  disease,  or  in  whose  family  such  a  dis- 
ease prevails,  is  required  toaboent  himself,  and  to  notify  the  supermtendent. 
During  such  absence  Ihepnpil  and  his  family  must  submit  to  luch  iitq>ectioa 
■od  control  as  the  school  rayilclani  deem  proper,  and  no  such  pupil  will  be 
re-admitted  except  upon  UK  written  ceitlficBle  ol  One  o(  the  scbpol  pbjsi- 
dans  that  all  danger  of  infection  b  mooved. 

DuiinE  the  recent  diphtheria  epidemic,  the  throats  of  all  the  pupils  were 
lepeatedTy  eiamined,  and  suspicious  cases  were  carefully  followed  up. 
There  were,  of  course,  a  few  cases  of  diphtheria  and  special  care  was  taken 
that  even  such  children  as  had  tieen  at  the  house  of  patients  befon  the  dis- 
ease had  broken  out,  were  placed  under  strict  medical  supervision  so  that  the 
disease  could  not  spread.  In  a  parents'  meeting,  the  parents  were  admon- 
ished to  take  the  necessary  precautions. 

The  result  was  that  we  were  in  a  pouiion  10  keeplhe  disease  under  perfect 
control.  Of  over  400  persons  present  in  this  building,  only  five  contracted 
tht  disease,  and  in  each  case  it  could  be  proven  that  they  had  contracted  it 
outsideof  the  school.  Haxiuilmh  P,  E.  Groszkann,  Pd.  D. 

Supt.  Wm-iiHgmaH't  ScMooI,  Neio  York  City. 

Why  a  Child  Shakes  its  Head  ?or  "No"  and  Bows 
FOR  "Ves." 

Some  months  ifO  I  asked  The  School  Journal  why  a  child  less  than 
one  year  old  would  sMaii  the  head  for  denial  and  boui  for  assent  naturally 
or  without  teaching  The  same  question  would  be.  "  What  is  the  origin 
of  the  head  shake  for  denial  and  the  bow  lor  assent  } "  The  editor  did  not 
aniwer  this  question,  but  said  if  we  accept  the  evolution  theory  the  child 

would  not  reach  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  head  shake  for 
The  truth  is  that  this  gesture  with  all  others  that  an  natural  hav 
origin  in  the  human  mind,  and  their  eipreiiien  through  the  brain  1 
the  direct  instrument  of  mind.  No  one  can  go  far  in  child  si 
seems  to  me,  without  recognlfing  this  fact,  and  the  further  fact  Ihi 
is  such  a  thing  as  "brain  localiiation ;"  or  centers  for  psychical  faculties. 
Such  IS  the  lact,  and  "the  natural  language  of  the  mental  faculties"  is  one 
of  the  prettiest  things  in  child  life.  The  shake  of  the  head  for  denial  is 
one  of  these  natural  eiptessions.  Speaking  phrenologically  denial  Is  the 
__.r , .._.! — ^; — ,  and  firmness,  with  soraelhii.g  of  destruc- 


x; 


It  is 


w  that  during  the  etciled  ai 


vityofai 


refusal,  and  being  located  behind  and  above  the 
the  head.  If  you  insist  on  the  child's  taking 
comes  into  action  and  the  head  moves  back  in  i 
same  time  it  tkaits.     Watch  all  farciful  speaki 


yielding  of  Grmness  and  an  ai 


"In  carrying  out  my  inquiries  into  this  region  of  childish  ideas  I  lighted 
quite  unexpectedly  on  the  queer  notion  that  toward  the  end  of  life  then  iia 
reverse  pcocesa  of  shrinkage.  Old  people  are  su^qwied  to  become  Utile 
■gain.  The  first  Instance  of  this  was  supplied  me  by  the  Worcester  collec- 
tions of  thnugnis.  A  little  girt  of  three  once  said  to  her  mother,  '  When  I 
am  a  big  girl,  and  you  are  a  tittle  gut,  I  shall  whip  you  just  as  you  w 
me  now.'  At  first  one  is  almoetdispaaed  to  think  that  this  child  mu 
heard  of  Mr.  Anstey's  amusing  story  Vice  Versa.  Yet  this  idea  seems  too 
improbable,  and  I  have  since  found  that  she  is  not  by  any  means  the  only  oa« 
wIhi  has  entertained  this  idea.  A  Uttle  boy  [hat  1  know,  when  about  three' 
yean  and  a  half  old,  used  otten  to  say  to  bis  mother  with  perfect  setiousoas 
of  manner,  '  When  I  am  big  then  you  will  be  little  ;  then  I  will  carry  you 
about  and  dress  y*u  and  put  you  to  sleep.' 

' '  I  happened  to  mention  this  fact  at  a  meeting  of  mothers  and  teachen, 
when  I  received  fwrtber  evidence  of  this  tendency  o(  child-thoughL  One 
lady  whom  I  know  could  recollect  quite  clearly  that  when  a  little  girl  she  wa* 
promised  by  her  aunt  boom  valuables — trinkets,  I  fancy — when  she  grew  up, 
and  thai  she  at  oncetumad  to  her  aunt  and  promised  her  that  she  would 
then  ^ive  her  in  exchan^  all  her  dolls,  as  by  that  time  she  (ihe  aunt)  would 
be  a  little  girl.  Another  case  nanated  waslhat  of  a  Uttle  girl  of  thrceyears. 
and  a  half  who,  when  her  ehler  brotbtr  and  sister  spoke  to  her  about  ber 
gelling  big,  rejoined,  '  What  will  you  do  when  you  ate  Utile  } '  A  ihiid 
case  mentioned  was  that  of  a  child  asking  about  some  old  pcisan  of  her  ac- 
quaintance, '  When  will  sbe  b^n  to  get  small  t '  I  have  since  obtained 
corroboratory  instances  from  parents  and  teachers  of  infant  classes." 

To  tJU  Sditertt/THK  School  Journal  :— 

1  have  ^n  road  the  lasl  chapter  in  Col.  Parker's  great  book,  "  Talks  on 
Pedagogica,''  which  I  ordered  from  yon  afewda>9ago.  I  wish  to  say  that 
nolblng  I  have  ever  read  on  the  subject  of  education  has  affected  me  so 
proloundly  as  hischapter  on  Democracy  and  Educatioa.  I  am  determined 
tobecomea  better  leacher.  I  shall  devote  my  best  energies  to  a  study  of 
the  great  doctrine  of  Concentration.  I  wish  to  thank  you  personally  also 
for  the  help  and  inspiration  I  have  gained  from  your  periodicals  lor  Iba 
last  six  years.  1  am  more  deeply  impressed  than  ever  before  that  1  owe 
it  as  a  duty  to  mjr  lellow-leachers  to  use  every  means  in  my  power  to  ex- 
tend the  circulation  of  your  publications  among  them.  , 

guistll  Colligt.  Ltianon,  Va.  J.  W.  REPASS. 

Ma<iic  Squares, 

In  The  School  Journal  of  December  39,  1  noticed  a  "  Kagic  Square  " 
with  an  odd  number  ol  sides,  and  the  rule  for  its  formation.  I  submit  ■ 
squire  with  an  even  number  of  sides,  in  which,  not  only  "  The  sum  ot  all 
the  columns,  the  horiiontal  lines,  and  the  diagonals  of  the  square,"  but 


This 
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also,  the  comer  numbers,  each  comer  square,  the  middle  square,  and  tbe 
middle  numbeisof  the  opposite  side,  will  be  the  same. 

Sti/rifd  ackool,  tfaskvillt,  Ttnn.  A.  J.  Hauh. 


ought  and 
new  buildings,  the  additions  of  deparlmt 
lies,  etc,  will  be  of  great  value.     Already 
suiting  these  notes,  laid  plans  for  "■ 

■he  fy    -  ■ 


c,  drawing,  gym- 


they  ill 

kindness,  whH 
See? 
Normal  iHstilutt,  Juta,  Miss. 

Childbbn's  Ideas  About  Growth. 
In  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  lor  December,  Dr.  James  Sully, 
in  speaking  of  children's  ideas  about  growth,  gives  these  interest- 
ing observations  : 


milMods,  and  to"gTOw  prdagog/caily,  that  is 
The  Phimahv  Scnooin  at  Si.oo  per  yeaj 


imber  of  teachers  hi 
Ji.oQ  per  year. 


c  History,   Principlei 


I  ibe  best 

nghl  hand  of  help  for  th^ 

r  year,  is  for  sImJchIs  0/  ptda- 
Methods,  and  Civics  of  Edtua- 


wanl  Foundations. 

Ulamest  teachers  seeking  adva 
and  Foundations. 


WOOD    BLOCK    FLOORS. 


Wood  Block.    I-" 

Bitomlnous  Compoun  1 
PorUaail  Cement.  E^ 
Rough  Concrete.      ^?-  j 


Composed  of  Wood  blocks,  ceoeo- 
lel  and  keyed  lo  concrete  founda- 
tion, torminc  a  solid  and  Imtnovible 
structure  through  which  no dampneia 
or  fout  air  can  penetrale  and  no  di- 

FIRE  REStSTINO,  . 

KOISELBSS^ 
OMd  WA  BM  to  the  feet. 


Yer;  Handsome  in  ippemnce. 
uid  EyerlasUi^. 


THE    SrANDAHD    FLOOR    FOR    SCHOOLS   THROUGHOUT    EUROPE. 


Also  ROLLING  PARTITIONS. 

JAS.  GODFREY  WILSON, 


IS.     Sound. proof  and  airliaht.  In  various  woods.    Marie  also  with  Blackboard  Snrtace. 
irveloui  convenience,  easily  operated,  very  durable  and  do  not  get  out  of  order. 

mUSS.*:;,  74  West  23d  Street,  NEW  YORK. 
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i^  RoLDEN  System 

FOR 

Preserving  Rooks 


is  SAVING  MONEY  for 

Over  500  School  Boards. 

BOOKS  last  TWICE  as  long. 

Present  a  neat  and  uniform  appearance  in  school-room. 

SCHOLARS 

Are  presenled  with  freshly  covered  books— thereby  overcoming  one  of  the  p^atest  objections  to  the 
Free  Book  System  ithe  transfer  of  soiled  boolis  ■mong  pupils). 

Are  in  greatly  less  danger  of  transmitting  contaeious  diseases— {The  Pennsylvania  Stale  Uedlcal 
Society  and  Hon.  Nathan  C.  Schaefler,    Pa.   Slate  Supt.,  hiehly  recommend  the  use  of  papa 


It  the  spread    f  disease  in  schools.) 


St  about  preserving  their  books. 


THE  HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COVERS 


Last  a  year  of  school  wear. 

Are  a  water-proof  piotectio 

Ate  adjustable  in  siu 

Are  quickly  applied. 

Are  used  almost  eicltisively 


G.  W,  HOLDEN,  P.i 


No.  3  site  alone  fitting  ^  of  all  books  used.) 

y  Free  Text-Book  Suie  and  other  States  where  ih 
me-made  covers  and  infinitely  tietter. 
St  perfect  made.     (This  is  a  universally  acknowledged  fact.) 


THE  HOLDEN  PAT.  SELF  BIKDERS  ^^^z,. 


Loosened  leaves  or  weakened  binding  and 


application — thus    saving     /argii 

THE  HOLDEN  TRANSPARENT  PAPER.    1  >;-■"«  "---p^  =-•••««' 


SALES    IN 


1S04. 


We  can  put  you  in  toucb  with  the  best  advanced  methods  of  caring  (o' 

your  School  Books. 
We  charge  all  School  Boards  txaet/y  the  smtfrici. 
We  deal  with  School    Boards  DIRECT  ONLY  which   enables   us   to 

furnish  them  the  Best  Book  Cover  that  can  be  made,  and  at  the  clo»- 


GROWS   OH    MERIT. 


A  LI5T  OF  SOME  OF  THE  SCHOOL  BOARDS  ORDERINO  IN  1894 : 


PENNSYLVANIA   Hazelton 


Pittsburg 

Allegheny 

Reading 

Hakrisbvrg 

scr anton 

Wilkes  Barre 

pottstown 

Lancaster 

Lebanon 


McKeesport 

New  Castle 

Meadville 

Oil  City 

Sharon 

Greenville 

Erie 

Chester 

Pottsville 

Braddocx 

Homestead 


Pittston 
Norristown 
Warren 
And  300  Others. 

MASS. 

Worcester 

Springfield 

Salem 

Lowell 

New  Bedford 

Taunton 

Fall  River 

Chelsea 

somerville 

Newton 

Brook  LINE,  &c. 


NEW  YORK. 

Buffalo 
Syracuse 
Niagara  Falls 
Ithaca.  &C. 
MINN. 

DULUTH 

Winona, 
Chatfield 
Faribault,  &c. 

CONN. 
Hartford 
Vernon.  &c, 

OHIO. 
Toledo 
Tiffin 


Augusta 
b i  dde  ford 
Lewiston 
Auburn,  &c. 
N.  H. 
Concord 
Nashau 

Manchester.  &c, 
HEW  JERSEY. 
New  Brunswick 
Trenton 
plainfield 
Rutherford 
Bound  Brook 
Branch BURG 
East  Mill  Stone 


Kent,  &c. 


Lambertville 

MAINE.  MfLLBURN 

Bangor  Phillipsburg.  &c,  ^*  Crosse.  Wis. 

Saco  Jersey  City,  just  ordered.   PROviDENCr,  R,  L 

AND  IN  ALL  OVBR  600  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 


)ut  of  77  prominent  ichoi 

to  know  how  they  liked 

HiEbeit   CommEndatl 


Unanimous  Praise 

WE  CAN'T  ASK  MORE. 

Over  10  MilliDna  of  Holdan's  Patent  Book 

Cevere  have  been  uaed  In  the  U.  S. 


SEND  A 

TWO  CENT 
STAMP 

FOR 

SAMPLES  AND 

INFORMATION. 


HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COVER  CO., 


G.  W.  HOLDEN,  President. 


Springfield,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


(p.  O.  B< 

e*9.) 

H.  P.  HOLDEN,  Treasurer. 
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Schcwl  Reports  Received. 

Massachusetts. — Stale  examination  and  cenification  of  teachers.  Re- 
port by  the  secretary  o(  the  board. 

WtLLIAHSPORT,  PA. — Thiiteerth  biennial  report  of  the  public  schools. 
Kumber  ol  pupils  enrolled,  4,855.  Number  of  teachers,  95.  Value  of 
school  buildings,  $aQo.ocD. 

Lawrence,  Mass. — Annual  report  of  the  school  committee.  The  city 
expended  $iii.6S=.oG  for  school  expenses.  The  superintendent  recom- 
mends thai  art  decoratioDS  be  introduced  in  the  scbooL-rooms. 

State  of  Ioaho. — Bienolal  report  of  the  superintendent  of  public  in- 
Jrtraction.  Number  of  school-houses,  559.  Ealimaled  value  of  school 
piopeny,  $733,211.26.  Number  of  children  enrolled,  34.366  General 
avenge  monthly  salary  o(  teachers,  Sss.07.  Number  of  teachers  employed, 
67;.  Number  of  volumes  in  libraries.  4,910.  The  supennlendenl  strongly 
urges  the  establishment  of  more  oormal  schools.  He  also  recommends 
that  a  certain  per  cent,  of  the  school  money  be  appropriated  tor  school 
libraries. 

Nashville.  Tehn. — Catalogue  of  University  of  Naihville,  and  Pea- 
body  normal  college. 

State  OF  New  Jersey. — New  Jersey  school  laws  with  notes,  blanks, 
and  forms  for  the  use  and  govemmeoT  of  school  oflicers.  Prepared  by  the 
ttate  superintendent  of  public  insttuclion. 

PaTERSON,  N.  J.— Annual  report  of  the  commissioners  of  public  inslnic- 
tlon.  Number  irf  teachers,  157.  Average  attendance  of  pupils,  9,178. 
Number  of  school  buildings,  iS. 

West  Chester,  Pa.— Report  of  the  public  schools.  Number  of  pupils 
enrolled,  1,983. 

OSKALOOSA.  Iowa. — Numberof  school  buildings,  j.  Number  of  pupils 
eorolled,  3,703. 

OrahoE   Park,    Florida.— Catalogue  of    the   normal   and   industrial 


gartens 


HOBOKEN,  N.  J.- 


■Number  of  school  buildings,  ( 
e  of  the 


Average  attend  an 


ILIOH,  N.  v.— Catalogue  of  the  Union  school  and  academy.    Numberof 
puinia,  861.    Number  of  tea  '"- 

HiCHiCAH    State 
Number  of 


Hudson.  N.  v.— Number  o 
ren,  007.     Number  ol  volumei 

Fehton,  Mich.— Annual  c 
commercial  college. 

Connecticut  Scnool  Documi 
Relating  to  Schoob. 

Connecticut  School  Docum 
Chas.  A.  Kunou. 

Connecticut  School  Docura 
Country  Towns. 

Connecticut  School  Documi 


.   College. — Provisional   register. 

I,  3S.     Average  attendance  of  child- 

of  the  Fenton  normal   school  aud 

;.    Lawsof  theSuteof  Connecticut 

6.     Manual  Training,     llliistrated. 

8.      Transportation  of  Children  in 

.    Public  Schools  and  Public  Libra- 
ily  Teachers'  Association. 
Number  of  pupils  enrolled, 


PAiNEaviu.E,  Ohio.— Rules  and  regulations,  and  course  of  study  of  the 
public  schools.     Number  of  pupils  enrolled,  953.     Number  of  teachers,  31. 

Chicago,  IlI, — Annual  report  of  the  board  of  education.  Number  of 
•chool  buildings,  owned  by  the  ciiy,  151.  Number  of  buildings  ren  led,  95. 
Number  of  teachers,  3,S3a     Total  enrollment,  166,895.     Numberof  kicder- 


nder  the  public  school  system,  10.     Value  ol  real  estate  within 
s  belonging  to  school  fund,  $4,335,380^30. 
GEE,  Ala.— Annual  report  of  the  principal  of  tl 
mat  and  Industrial  Institute. 

UNiVERSiTV  OF  CiiiCAOO.— The  quarterly  calendar. 

Boston,  Mass.— Annual  report  of  the  Children's  Friend  Society, 

The  Schoolmaster's  Association  of  New  York  and  vicinity.  Pipere  irad 
before  the  association  in  1S93-4. 

Bureau  o(  educalion,  Washington,  D.  C.  Circular  of  Information. 
Higher  Education  in  Tennessee.     By  Ludus  Salisbury  Merriam,  Ph  D. 

History  ol  Higher  Educalion  in  Rhode  Island.  By  William  Howe  Tol- 
man.  Ph.  D. 

Higher  Education  in  Iowa.     By  Leonard  F.  Parker. 

History  of  Education  in  Connecticut.     By  Bernard  C.  Steiner,  A.  M. 

State  of  Minnesota.- Eighth  biennial  report  of  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction.  Number  of  slate  high  school],  88  Number  of  insti- 
tutes held  during  the  year,  17.  Value  of  school  libnirks,  $383,433.  Amount 
paid  for  teachers'  wages,  $1,^,700. 

A  reminder  of  the  ancient  domination  in  England  of  the  Ro- 
mans was  dug  up  lately  ia  the  shape  of  a  milesione  near  Carlisle 
on  the  old  Roman  road  leading  to  York,  on  which  is  cut  the  name 
of  Carausius.  This  man  was  the  commander  of  the  Channel  fleet, 
who  in  Diocletian's  time  proclaimed  himself  emperor  in  Britain 
and  held  out  for  eight  years  against  both  Romans  and  Pias.  Tbe 
coins  of  Carausius  are  quite  common. 

The  sever^jweather  at  ihe  North  will  cause  many  teachers  to 
take  a  month's  vacation  in  a  warmer  climate  |  of  course  Flodda 
or  Southern  Georgia  or  Alabama  will  be  chosen.  The  Southern 
railway  (lormerly  the  Richmond  and  Danville),  offers  to  all  tour- 
ists the  finest  and  most  available  route  to  all  these  points.  It 
begins  at  Washington,  but  all  the  railways  from  the  North  make 
connection  with  it.  Every  convenience  possible  exists ;  tbe  in- 
lention  is  to  make  the  admirable  Pennsylvania  road  the  model 
The  speed  of  these  trains  is  remarkable,  the  excellent  roadbed 
making  this  possible. 

The  "  Short  Line  to  Florida."  is  by  the  Southern  R.R.  from 
Washington  to  Columbia,  thence  to  Savannah  and  Jacksonville 
by  the  Florida  Central.  Let  all  tourists  bear  this  new  and  finely 
equipped  road  in  mind.  There  is  a  saving  ii>  time  ;  the  cars  are 
new  and  handsomely  constructed,  and  tnc  scenery  is  the  most 
attractive  of  ail.  This  new  route  of  the  Florida  Central  is  sore 
to  be  extensively  patronized.  The  Florida  Central  runs  from 
Cincinnati  in  less  than  26  hours ;  it  has  a  route  to  St.  Louis  and 
Chicago  through  Holly  Springs,  so  that  the  West  as  well  as  the 
East  is  placed  under  many  obligations  by  the  superb  manage- 
ment of  this  road. 


The  Riverside  Primer  and  Reader. 
Fables  and  Folk  Stories. 


THE  FOLLOWING  NUMBERS  OF  THE 

RIVERSIDE  LITERATURE  SERIES 

ARE  IN  USE  IN  THE 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  PATERSON,  NEW  JERSEY. 

Extra  No.  K. 
Nos.  47,  48. 
No.  29. 

No.  10. 
Nos.  49,  ^o. 
No.  28. 
No.  36. 
Nos.  17,  18. 
Nos.  7,  8,  9. 
Nos.  22,  2^. 

No.  51. 

No.  52. 

Extra  No.  F. 
Extra  No.  G. 
Nos.  19,  20. 


First  Grade. 
Second  and 
Third  Grades. 

"■"S!?"?!'"-""'  ■'""'y"'W"'''lly'  »"■'    Fourth  Grade. 
Other  Stories. 

Hawthorne's  Biographical  Stories. 

Huns  Andersen's  Stories. 

Burroughs's  Birds  and  Bees. 

Burroughs's  Sharp  Eyes,  «nii  Other  Papers 

Hawthorne's  Wonder-Book. 

Hawthorne's  True  Stories  from  New 
England  History. 

Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  Tales. 

Rip  Van  Winkle,  and  Other  American 
Essays  from  The  Sketch  Book  of 
Washington  Irving. 

The  Voyage,  and  Other  English  Essays 
from  the  Sketch  Book  of  Washing- 
ton Irving. 


Fourth  Grade. 
Fourth  Grade. 
Fifth  Grade. 
Fifth  Grade. 
Sixth  Grade. 
Sixth  Grade. 
Seventh  Grade. 
Eighth  and 
Ninth  Grades. 

Eighth  and 
Ninth  Grades. 


Longfellow  Leaflets. 

Whittier  Leaflets. 

Benjamin  Franklin's  Autobiography. 


Eighth  and 
Ninth  Grades. 


Eighth  and 
Ninth  Grades. 


Ragular  sinsle  Numbers  (In  pap«r),  I  5  cents,  postpaid. 
mtmri  Siriti  alrttdj  fnitiiliid—ntr  ritkty—-wili  it  iini  U  any  addriii  en  afflicttiai,. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN,  8e.  CO., 
4  Park  St.,  BOSTON.    11  E.  17TH  St.,  KEW  YORK.    aS  Lakeside  Bluc,  ( 


Ayer's 

CHERRY 

Pectoral 

For  Colds  and  Coughs 

RECEIVED 

MEDAL  and  DIPLOMA 

AT  THE 

iWorld's 

FAIR. 
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JSTotg  Ready: 


QIFFORD'S     PHYSICS. 


ELEMENTARY  LESSONS  IN  PHYSICS, 

By  John  B.  Gifford,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Peabody,  Mass.     169  pages.    Price, 
60  cents.     Examination  copy,  30  cents. 

On  the  experiment  plan.  Intended  for  the  hig^her  classes  in  Grammar  Schools  and 
for  High  Schools.  Illustrated  with  designs  of  simple  apparatus  to  show  the  conditions  of 
the  experiments  with  full  directions  for  their  construction.  This  work  is  the  outgrowth 
from  lessons  originally  prepared  for  the  author's  own  classes,  and  found  so  noticeably  suc- 
cessful in  results  that  a  demand  was  created  for  their  preparation  for  general  use.  Unique 
in  plain-— Simple  in  treatments-Clear  in  statements.  It  has  the  best  accepted  methods  of 
instruction.     The  book  will  well  repay  the  examination  of  Educators. 

CORRESPONDENCE    REQUESTED. 

THOIPSOI,  BROIH  &  CO.,  Ms.,  23  Hailey  St.,  Boston.  106  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Charles  De  Silver  &  Sons,  No.  (G)  1102  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

PnbUshers  of  Hamilton,  Locke  &  Clark's  «« INTERLINEAR  CLASSICS  " 


**  We  do  amlM  to  spend  MTen  or  eight  years  merelj  scrs 
wk  M  might  be  Ic«nied  others  Ise  e^BOj  and  dellRbtf oily  in 
VlrifU,  cbsar,  Horae«,  Cioero,  Salluttt  Ovid,  JuvetuO^  L 


scraping  together  so  mac  h  miserable  Latin  and 

_  ^  _    ^ y  In  one  year."— MiLTOM. 

VlrifU,  Cbsar,  Horoee,  Cioero,  Salluttt  Ovid,  ^urenol,  Uvy,  Homer*a  Iliad,  €H>9pel  of  St.  John,  and 
XMopJvn's  AnabiiHa,  each  to  teachers  for  examination,  flJO. 

dtar***  PracHeal  and  Proorettive  Latin  Qramwuir;  adapted  to  the  later  linear  Series  of  classics,  and 
to  all  other  systems.   Price  to  teachers  for  examination,  $1X0. 

SaroentB  Stamdard  Speaken,  Fro9t*9  Amtrioan  Speaker,  PinnoeVa  School  Biatoriea,  Lord'a  Sehooi  Hie- 
,  Maneaea'a  tytnoh  Seriea,  ete. 
Samplepagea  of  oar  Jnlerlfnears  free.   Send  for  terms  and  new  catalogue  of  all  oar  publications. 


DO  YOU  SUBSCRIBE  FOR 

Educational  Foundations 

$1.00  a  Year  ? 

This  is  a  monthly  text-book  for 
teachers  who  desire  professional 
advancement. 

Our  Times 

80  cents  a  Year. 

The  ideal  paper  of  current  events 
carefully  edited  for  the  school- 
room. Clubs  of  two  or  more  25c. 
each. 

Its  circulation  has  doubled  dur- 
ing the  last  year. 

E.  L  KELLOGG  &  CO., 

NEW  YORK  AHO  OHIOAQO. 


TEACHERS*    AGENCIES. 


TEHCHERS'  CO-OPERHIVE  tSSOCUTIONTM':^!;^"!^^^*^^.^'^^'  aoency 


Established  In  1  88  %.    Positions  filled,  3700:  Seeks  Teachers  who  are 
ambitious  for  advancement  rather  than  those  without  positions 


EVERETT    O.     FISK 
COMPANY. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES, 

SEND  TO  AST  OF  THRSK  AQENCIKS  FOR  VOO-PAOE  AOENCT  MANUAL,  FREE. 

4  Ash  burton  Place,  Boston.  Mass. ;  803  Twelfth  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

70  Flftb  Avenue,  New  Vors,  N.  Y. ;  420  Century  Buildingr,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ; 

106  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. ;  131  Tnird  Street,  Portland,  Ore. : 

-is  Church  Street,  Toronto,  Can.  xao^  South  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles,  CaU 

THE  NEW  AMERICAN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Teachers  seeking  positions  and    Address 
those  wishing  a  change  at  an 
increased  salary  should 


0«  S.  RUQQLES  S   OO., 
(Palace  Hotel  BMd*g)  Boom  C,  937  Tine  Street, 

CINCINNATI,    OHIO. 


AGENCY  °£SSSS5?.* 

One  Fee  ReRisters  in  Both  OflBces.    Send  for  Agency  ManuaL 

Ofteat:  I  lOTremontSt.,  BOSTON.   21  I  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


SidneM 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

Provides  Schools  of  all   Grades  with   Competent  Teachers.      Assists 
Teachers  with  Good  Records  In  Obtaining  Positions. 

C0rrea^m4l0nce  with  school  officers  and  ttackers  is  invittd.  ^,    „ 

tfABUiN  P.  FRENCH,  Manager,  94  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  *  "crf,'c'5K!i.^.rL':"'' 

Established  1887.    Teachers  located  in  '94,  376.    Vacancies  direct  from  employers. 
Teachers  personally  recommended.    New  circulars  give  full  information.    Address 


THE  COLORADO   TEACHERS'  AGENCY  • 

wants  teachen  of  experience  and  nonnalWbool  fcraduates.    Those  desirious  of  teaching  in  the  West  should 

register  Mw.  Address  FRED  DICK,  Manager,  Room  303, 

McPhee  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 


REGISTER  EARLY  IN  THE 

NEW  YORK  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

for  desirable  positions  for  Sept..  1895.  It  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  this  Bureau  Recommends  teachers  for  desirable  places ; 
has  largest  facilities  for  reaching  and  acquaintance  wUh  the 
largest  and  best  paying  educational   institutions  in  the  U.  S. 

When  in  New  York  call  at  the  office  in  the  Educational  Building, 
Ko.  61  East  Ninth  St.  Circulars  for  sump.  In  writing,  send 
full  particulars  ;    there  may  be  some  place  waiting  for    you. 

H.  S.  KELLOGG,  Manager,  No.  61  E.  9th  St.,  N.  Y. 


American  and  Foreign  Teachers,  Professors,  and 
Musician  s  of  both  sexes  for  Universities,  Colleges, 
Schools,  Families  and  Churches.  Circulars  of  choice 
schools  carefully  recommended  to  f>arents  Selling 
and  renting  of  school  property. 

E.  MIRIAM  COYRIBRB. 

ISO  Fifth  Arenue,  cor,  aoth  St.,       New  Yokk  City. 


AMERICAN    AND    FOREIGN 

TEACHERS'   AGENCY 

Introduces  to  colleges,  schools,  and  families,  superior 
Professors,  PrincifMils,  Assistants^  Tutors^  and  Got- 
emesses,  for  eyery  department  of  instruction;  recom- 
mends good  schools  to  parents.    Call  on  or  address 

Mrs.  M.  J.  YOUNQ-PULTON, 
American  and Foreism  Ttaekers*  Agency 
33  Ualea  8«Bare»  N«w  T«rk 


For  larsrer  salaries,  or  change  of  location,  address 
Teachers*  Co-operative  Association,  6034  Woodlawn 
Are.,  Chicago.  Okviixb  Brbwbk,  Manager, 


Sehennerhom's  Teaehers'  Agencjr. 
Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 
BsUblished  1855. 
3  East  14TH  Strest,  N.  Y. 


^««  A  /ra^fAi  is  valuable  in  proportion  to  its 
y^  n  ytgency  influence.  If  it  merelv  hears 
of  vacancies  and  lU/fl  is  something,  but  if  it 
tell  s  you  about  them    ^  'i'^''    js  asked  to  recommend 

a  teacher  and  recommends  Pfirnwtwt^^tt/i^ 
you,    that    is    more.      Ours     ^eCOntTnenOS 

C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

NO 

can  afford  to  be  without  the  protec- 
tion furnished  by  The  Teachers' 
Interstate  Mutual  Relief  Asso- 
ciation. For  circulars  of  information 
address 

GEO.  A.  HOiDLET,  SeO,  Sf  arthmore,  Pa. 
Miss  DUNNING, 

(65  East  86th  Street,) 
Will  give  a  course  of  ten  lessons  in  the 

Holt  System  of  Sight-singing, 

to  Teachers  and  othrrs,  at  the 

Fifth  Avenae  Hall,  27  West  48d  Bueet, 
at  twelve  o'clock  Saturdays,  begtonlng  Januarv  19, 
189S,  silk)  a  lesion  to  children  at  ono  o'clock,  at  the 
same  place.    Terms  for  each  CUbs,  SO  cts.  per  Lesson. 


BEST  FAGI1JTIB8  FOB  snppljrliig  taaohen,  all  ds 
Dartmeats.   Flrst-elass  teadiers  wanted.    **    ^ 


Bdocitmuial  BuBsau.  <1  Kast  M Inth  St.  N.  T 


H.  T 
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New  Books. 


The  child  that  has  had  provided  for  its  amusement  and  instruc- 
tion the  best  literature  suited  to  its  tindersianding,  during  the 
early  school  period,  will  ever  after  be  thankful  for  the  good  sense 
ef  parents  and  instructors.  Happily  the  idea  that  the  mental 
food  of  the  child  should  consist  of  colorless  baby  stories,  that  will 
soon  be  forgotten,  is  vanishing. 

The  fact  is  now  recognized  that  while  the  literature  for  the  child 
should  be  simple  it  should  be  such  as  shall  arouse  his  faculties, 
be  an  introduction  to  the  best  authors  and  literature,  and  remem- 
bered in  after  years  with  pleasure.  A  lai^e  collection  of  such 
literature  is  found  in  the  Children's  Boot  of  Poetry,  compiled  by 
Henry  T.  Coates. 

The  object  of  the  compiler  has  been  to  collect  within  the  limits 
of  a  single  volume  the  best  poems  calculated  to  interest  and  in- 
struct children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen  years.  We 
know  of  no  book  that  presents  so  complete  a  collection  of  poetry 
of  this  class.  Although  the  verse  is  suited  to  the  comprehen- 
sion of  young  people  one  will  find  between  these  covers  much  of 
the  best  narrative  and  descriptive  pieces  in  the  language.  We 
find  such  writers  as  Campbell,  Cowper,  Coleridge,  Shakespeare, 
Poe,  Longfellow,  Byron,  Goldsmith,  Browning,  Wordsworth, 
Tennyson,  Aldrich.  and  others  represented,  but  nothing  valuable 
has  been  rejected  for  the  lack  of  a  great  name,  (or  many  of  the 
humbler  bards  are  also  represented.  Care  has  been  exercised  in 
the  classification.  There  are  poems  relating  to  baby-days,  play- 
days,  lessons  of  life,  animals  and  birds,  trees  and  flowers,  nature, 
religion,  Christmas,  and  New  Year ;  abo  old  tales  and  ballads 
ana  famous  poems  for  older  children. 

The  book  is  illustrated  with  nearly  two  hundred  engravin{[s 
from  designs  by  Gustave  Dor^,  J.  £.  Millais,  and  others;  and  is 
handsomely  bound.    (Porter  &  Coates,  Philadelphia.) 

Modem  language  teachers  seem  to  come  more  and  more  to  an 
a^^reement  that  the  chief  end  to  be  aimed  at  by  them  in  the  school- 
room is  the  intelligent  reading  o(  the  foreign  literature.  Oneof  the 
best  means  for  reaching  this  aim  and  for  keeping  up  the  student's 
interest  in  the  foreign  idiom  is  the  reading  of  historic  prose.  A 
very  useful  selection  tor  this  purpose  is  Beresford-Webb'i  Ger- 
man Historical  Reading  Book,  published  by  H.  Holt  &  Co.  It 
""'"s  fourteen  selections  from  German  historians,  arranged  in 


order  of  difficulty  and  connected  by  short  explanatory  p 
in  English.  The  book  would  have  gained  in  unity  and  interest  if 
the  edilor  had  confined  himself  to  selections  illustrating  the  chief 
epoch  of  German  history.  Pieces  like  "  Alfred  and  the  Danes," 
"  Cromwell  and  the  Protectorate,"  however  interesting  f07  the 
English  student,  seem  somewhat  out  of  place  in  a  German  read- 
ing book.  Instead  of  these  one  would  have  wished  to  see  selec- 
tTons  illustrating  the  important  period  of  the  Hohenstaufen,  the 
life  of  the  German  cities  m  the  Middle  Ages,  etc,  Gustav  Frey- 
lag's  "Bildcraus  deutscher  Vereangenheit "  which  furnished  one 
selection  might  have  been  more  largely  drawn  upon  ;  Schlosser  is 
not  represented  at  all. 

In  spite  of  this  the  book  will  be  welcome  in  the  class-room,  the 
notes  furnish  much  valuable  information,  both  linguistic  and  his- 
torical, and  will  prove  helpful  to  the  student  without  destroying 
his  independence  of  work.  F.  M. 

In  Mollie  Milltr  Mrs.  Effie  W.  Merriman  has  continued  the 
story  of  the  Miller  family  began  in  her  story  about  "  The  Little 
Millers."  Mollie,  Ned,  and  Max  and  their  "dopted  child" 
Johnnie,  are  followed  through  the  many  pleasures  and  vicisw- 
tudes  of  youth,  observing  the  formation  of  their  characters 
through  changing  fortunes,  with  increasing  interest.  The  strug- 
gles atid  trials  of  these  young  people  in  their  endeavors  to  rise 
a1xi\-e  their  circumstances  are  presented  with  much  natural  inci- 
dent, gentle  humor,  and  bright  dialogue.  (Lee  Sl  ShepanL  Bos- 
ton.    $1,250 

There  are  no  more  finished  productions  in  American  poetical 
literature  than  the  Poem!  of  William  CuUen  Bryant.  As  a  de- 
scriber  of  nature  he  was  unsurpassed  :  his  works  are  full  of  grand 
and  lofty  sentiments.    An  elegant  holiday  edition  of  this  loved 


jkesCo.,  New  York.) 


A  Late  Breakfait 

red  muiy  1  moralcuc  meal.    Keep  a.  lupptr  nf  Bonlcn'i  Pe«1«i   Rnal 
Iporateil  Cream  in  l£e  houK.  and  aTold  lucb  anaoyaiice*. 

:  Ibe  Mood  vllililit  aod  richDcia.     Il  prcveoti  nncli 


Vitalized  Phosphites. 


Extracted  from  the  ox-brain  and  wheat  germ  according 
to  Piof.  Percy's  formnla. 

Used  thirty  years  with  best  results,  to  restore  the 
failing  powers  of  the  over-taxed  brain  and  nervous 
system,  and  for  the /ri^v/Z/^/i  of  diseases  of  debility  and 
nervous  weakness. 

It  satisfies  a  want  that  no  medicine  can  supply,  for 
it  is  composed  of  the  elements  which  produce  nervous 
force,  increase  brain  power,  sustain  in  vigor  all  the 
functions.  Remember,  it  is  not  a  medicine — it  is  an 
essential  food  to  the  brain  and  nerves. 

Formula  on  rack  label^Stnd  for  pamphlet  free. 

Prepared  only  by  F.  Crotby  Co.,  56  W< 
tjth  Street,  new  York,  bold  by  drufiii 
Sent  by  majl  (|i.)     Note   ■eauine    wi»iu 


CROSBY'S  COLD  AND  CATARRH  CURE. 

The  best  remedy  known  for  Catarrh,  Cold  in  the 
Head.     Sore  Throat.     By  mail,  50  cents. 


Give  ?-/„ 
tbe  *  "^ 
young 

h  cbanoe  ^^- 
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DR'V  OOOD8. 


Dress  Goods 
January  Sale. 


We  have  re-marked  our  Stock  to  conform 
with  the  new  Tariff,  and  have  eupplemented 
It  with  early  iiiportations  of  Rich  Crepons, 
Uoladlag  the  fashionable  "  Mialetoe  De- 
•Iga." 

The  fall  beaellt  of  the  redoctlone  will  be 
effeot  thie  week  In  all  our  Drees  floods 
SeotloM,  aed  matoners  will  not  fall  te  see 
and  appreolate  the  ohanoe. 

The  aeaeon'e  colleotloa  of  Challke  le  un- 
■eaally  pretty  aad  In  antlolpatlon  of  an 
aetlve  trade,  oar  laportatlons  have  been 
larger  than  hbubI  ;  these  also  will  be  dis- 
played this  week. 

Large  sbipnenti  of  Foreign  Novelties 
reealved  dally. 

James  McCreery&  Co., 

UKOAPIVAT  *  11(11  HTKKEX. 
nEVr   TOBM. 


Ladles'  and  Cbildrcn's 

Fnrnisliiiig  Department 

Fraaoh  and  Doaieetio  Lingerie, 

Silk  Skirts,    Silk  Waists, 
Laee  and  Embroidered  Troueseaax. 

THE  CELEBRATED 

Parame  Corset. 

Children's  Coatg, 
Ulsters, 

Muff's  and  Furs. 

SS-toci^vvocM^  3c  1  9^^  St 

NEW    YORK, 


The  Lcadlns  Cooiervatory  i 
rooDdnJby  Dr.  ElTourjie.  CaulT/ 
lllnmucd  Cakndu  {|l«iK  full  Inb . 
■«w  bflud  CeaunMBT}  or  H 


New  Books. 

A  popular  and  poetic  treatment  of  the 
manner  in  which  nature  prepares  the  soil 
and  brings  forth  crops  is  given  in  the  vol- 
ume entitled  TAe  World's  Great  Farm,  by 
Selina  Gaye,  the'preface  being  by  G.  S. 
Boulger,  professor  of  botany  and  geolog^j- 
in  the  City  of  London  college.  The  author 
is  fortunate  in  having  the  sanction  of  such 
a  high  authority  for  her  work.  Although 
the  statement  of  scientific  facts  is  made 
with  remarkable  clearness  and  accuracy,  it 
is  the  fascinating  style  that  will  recommend 
the  book  to  the  general  reader.  We  have 
plenty  of  books  on  science,  but  few  in 
which  the  subjects  are  set  lorth  as  in  this, 
in  sucha  way  as  to  make  them  as  Interesting 
as  a  story.  This  author  tells  us  how  the 
pioneer  laborers  on  the  soil  do  their  work, 
how  soil  is  made,  and  carried,  and  kept  in 
place;  how  the  field  laborers  perform  their 
duty;  how  the  soil  is  fed  ;  how  seeds  arc 
scattered,  and  many  other  things.  Then 
many  flower  secrets  are  given  that  will 
surely  interest  those  who  love  these  beaini- 
ful  children  of  nature.  The  book  is  illus- 
trated with  numerous  reproductions  of 
photographs  of  plants.  (Maemillan  &  Co., 
New  York,    ti.25.) 

Youth  is  the  time  in  which  to  acquiere  a 
familiarity  with  the  best  authors.  A  taste 
for  good  reading  developed  then  will  be  of 
priceless  value  all  through  life.  As  an  aid 
to  this  end  the  volume  of  Treasured 
Thoughts  Gleaned  from  the  Fields  of  Lll~ 
erature,  by  Frank  V.  Irish,  will  be  valu- 
able. Of  course  one  cannot  get  an  idea  of 
the  artistic  qualities  of  a  work  from  these 
detached  fragments,  but  he  can  gain  ,a 
familiarity  with  the  best  thoughts  gleaned 
from  a  wide  range  of  literature.  These  se- 
'lOns  are  made  with  good  judgment  and 
carefullj'  classilied.  There  are  quota- 
tions for  children,  thoughts  for  parents  and 
teachers,  scriptural  quotations,  devotional 
exercises  in  schools  and  family  worship  in 
homes,  books  and  readitig,  music,  woman, 
praise  of  the  Bible,  etc.,  also  quotations 
from  American  authors,  as  Irving,  Bryant. 
Longfellow,  Whittle r,  Holmes.  Lowell, 
Emerson,  Hawthorne,  and  Bayard  Taylor, 
and  from  English  authors,  Spencer,  Shakes- 
peare, Milton,  and  others.  Many  teachers 
will  be  glad  to  refer  to  the  lists  of  books  for 
children,  for  young  people,  and  for  teach- 
ers in  this  book.  (Published  by  the  au- 
thor, Columbus,  Ohio.) 

Little  Ike  Templin  and  Other  Stories. 
by  Richard  Malcolm  Johnston,  is  a  collec- 
tion of  tales  that  have  appeared  from  time 
to  time  in  different  periodicals.  In  the  fietd 
that  Col.  Johnston  has  chosen,  the  depic- 
tion of  Southern  life  and  character,  there 
are  many  competitors,  but  his  work  is  of  so 
high  a  character  that  he  has  few  real  rivals. 
The  stories  in  this  volume  are  intended 
specially  for  boys  and  girls,  but  they  pos- 
sess an  interest  also  for  older  readers. 
Humor,  pathos,  sentiment,  and  homely' 
philosophy  are  blended  in  harmonious 
proportions,  and  he  uses  the  dialect  natiir 
ally,  like  one  who  has  been  longfamillai 
with  it.  The  stories  are  all  of  Geor^  \\U 
and  character.  The  readers  will  bi 
amused  and  elevated  with  these  touches  of 
nature.  (Lothrop  Publishing  Co.,  Boston. 
iimo.,  cloth,  $1.00.) 

Nowhere  in  the  United  States  could  ,1 
writer  obtain  more  material  for  romaiiLf 
than  in  California.  The  Spaniards  ihu 
[  settled  this  region  were  a  proud  and  pas- 
j  sionate  race,  intensely  religious,  and  not  a 
I  little  superstitious.  Gertrude  Athenon  his 
i  presented  a  picture  ot  old  California  life  in 
I  The  Doomswoman.  No.  i  of  the  Ii.ilt^r 
I  series.  The  story  is  intensely  dramatit 
and  in  the  end  tragic  when  Chonita's  lovei 
slay's  her  brother.  (J.  Seiwin  Tait  &  Sons 
1 65  Fifth  avenue.  New  York.    25  cents.) 
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Robert  Bair  who,  for  some  years,  has 
been  known  as  a  writer  of  short  stories  has 
written  a  story  of  greater  length.  In  the 
Midst  of  Alarms,  which,  to  speak  moder- 
ately, is  ingenious  and  entertaining.  This 
writer  has  one  quality  that  will  introduce 
him  to  his  readers  in  a  pleasant  way— he 
usually  sees  the  funny  side  of  things.  In 
the  story  is  related  the  adventures  of  two 
young  men,  one  a  professor  in  the  Toronto 
university  college,  and  one  a  New  York 
newspaper  reporter,  who  go  camping  out 
on  the  Canadian  boarder,  near  Lake  Erie. 
The  peculiarities  of  the  two  are  vividly  set 
forth  and  their  experiences  in  love  related 
with  considerable  humor.  There  is  much 
very  excellent  description  in  the  book. 
{Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  New  York,) 

That  William  O.  Stoddard  knows  how  to 
tcti  a  story  that  will  interest  the  boys  is 
shown  by  the  popularity  of  his  tales.  The 
Captain's  Boat,  a  story  by  this  popularau- 
thor,  has  recently  been  issued.  In  this,  ad- 
entures  at  sea,  including  a  shipwreck,  are 
related  with  much  spirit ;  boys  who  have  a 
taste  for  sea  life  will  find  it  fascinating 
readbg.  There  are  a  number  of  good  half- 
tone illustrations.  (The  Meniam  Co.,  New 
York.) 

Announcements. 

T.  Y.  CrowcU  &  Co.  will  publish  imme- 
diately Prof.  Amos  G.  Warner's  book  on 
Amencan  Charities. 

J.  Selwin  Tait  &  Sons  publish  immedi- 
ately Napoleon  III.  and  Lady  Stuart,  from 
the  French  of  Pierre  de  Lano. 

John  T.  Morse,  Jr.,  has  been  engaged  to 
prepare  the  authorized  Life  and  Letters  of 
the  late  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes, 

IfiHe'  tAr  Mill,  one  ol  Stevensoa's  best  short 
stories,  is  republisbed  vitb  drawipcs  by  Sacker, 
bjr  Joseph  Knight  Co.,  io  the  Cosy  Comer  series. 

Uacmillan  &  Co.  issue  Sobinsen  Cruio  in  the 
Children's  Library  with  the  old  CtinkEhank  illus- 
trations. 

The  Ariel  Sbakespeaie  (Putnam)  is  now  com- 

Elete  in  fortf  prett]'  little  volumes,  which  maj'  be 
ought  separately. 

HuDt  &  Eaton  have  receDlly  issued  Trav  Is  in 
Ttrri  Cmlimnlt  :  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  by  J . 
H.  Buckley,  LL  D.  The  book  is  profusely  illus- 
trated from  photographs  carefully  selected  by  the 

An  engaging  little  love  si oiy  entitled  ^fy  Lady, 
by  Hargaiet  Bouvel.  is  issued  by  A.  C.  UcClutg 
&  Co:  The  scenes  are  laid  in  fair  Provence,  the 
land  of  music,  of  poeliy,  and  of  love. 

About  March  i,  Harper  &  Brothers  willpublish 
the  Life  ff  Samiil  J.  Tildm,  by  the  Hon.  John 
Bierlow,  one  of  Ur.  Tilden's  executors. 

A  new  biographical  series,  lobe  called  ^Hfe/Jm 
Stalismm,  has  been  decided  upon  by  Macmillan 
&  Co.,  and  will  be  issued  unifoim  in  style  with 
their  Tyutlvt  EmgliskStalumtn. 


Beecham's  pills  are  for  bilious- 
ness, bilious  headache,  dyspep- 
sia, heartburn,  torpid  liver.diz- 
ziness,  sick  headache,bad  taste 
in  the  mouth,  coated  tongue, 
loss  of  appetite,  sallow  skin,etc,, 
when  caused  by  constipation ; 
and  constipation  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  all  of  them. 

Go  by  the  book.  Pills  io4  and 
•54  a  box.  Book  /r«  at  your 
druggist's  or  write  B,  F.  Allco  Co.t 
j6s  Canal  St,  New  York. 


The  Merriam  Company  have  published,  Silllry, 
a  parody  OQ  "Trilby,"  by  Mary  Kyle  Dallas.  It 
is  profusely  illustialed. 

The  last  of  Marion  Crawford's  American  serie 
of  stories.  T/a  Ralslnns,  is  soon  to  be  issued  b 
Hacmillian  &  Co. 

D.  C  Heath  &  Co.,  Bcston,  have  in  press  fo 

Series,"  FUuts  d.  Franc.  This  book  consist 
of  fifteen  choice  stones,  that  have  appeared  ii 


Having  secured  the  American  right  for  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Autobngraphy  ef  Annii  BtsaHl,hy 
Henry  Altemus,  Philadelpliia,  announces  that  this 
interesting  work  will  be  ready  for  delivery  at  an 
early  day. 

James  H.  Penniman,  of  the  DeLancy  school, 
Philadelphia,  has  brought  together  in  a  little 
volume  with  the  title  T/u  Sckeal  Poetry  Boot,  a 
choice  collection  of  short  classic  poems.  The 
book  is  issued  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Til,  Good  Ship  Mehock  is  the  title  of  a  brillian 
new  romance  by  W.  Clark  Russell,  which  is  tc 
appear  immediately  in  D.  Appleton  &  Co's  Towi 
and  Country  Librae.  It  is  describfd  as  one  o 
the  roost  stirring  of  his  romances  of  the  if  a.    ,, 

AlphoQse  Daudet's  health,  which  has  been  s( 
badof  late  as  to  oblige  him  to  do  alt  his  writing 
by  means  olan  amanuensis,  has  so  far  improved 


My  Health  is  Solid 

Asa4nok'itootlii  tb*  iirad.a»iiki  to  Hood'* 


IS  Alice  English,  the  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
us  Dunn  English,  has  collected  and  edited 
of  her  father's  poem;,  among  which  the 
lis  "  Ben  Bolt,"  written  in  1S44,  will  assuredly 


Ritchie    has   b 
Magann-  will  ...«..,, 
Harper  S  Brothers,  ui 


s  which  Mrs,  Anne  Thackeray 


Magazines. 


as  much  interested  as  the  boys  themselves  in  read- 
ing another  article  in  the  series,  entitled  "Repre- 
sentative American  Schools."  which  is  rurning  in 
Harptr-s  Young  Ptoplt  Ibis  winter.  Several 
;eeks  ago  an  article  on  "  St.  Paul's  School "  was 


<iimg    , 


for  January  8  the   second  a ,    .  . 

School,"  appears,  copiously  illustrated  with  views 
of  the  buildings  and  sports  ol  the  boys  at  this 


.  andlBaiiaadai 
(  paid  OD*  phnlolan 
'v      tor 


ebu,  wideli  fkT*  bo  i^ 
UeL  I  gftTi  ap  bop*  M 
•rai  twine  w«lL  and  Jiwt 
walkad  abont   to  aar* 


Rudyard  Kipling's  Jungl  Book  has  achieved 
the  dbtinctton  of  being  chosen  as  one  of  the  com- 
paratively few  books  published  for  Ihe  blind.  An 
edition  in  raised  letlrn  will  soon  be  issued  by  tbe 
Amerisu)  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  with  the 
cordial  permission  of  the  author  and  his  publish- 

Dr.  Louis  Lewes,  author  ol  the  volume  on  Tht 
(CDMrH^i^di.i/.arr.alranilaiion  of  which  has 
just  been  published  in  London  by  Hoilder  Broth- 
ers and  in  New  York  by  G,  P.  Putnam's  Sods, 
ditd  at  Munich  recently. 

The  friends  of  tbe  Longfellow  Park  in  Cam- 
bridge have  now  turned  their  attention  to  saving 
the  lovely  willows  bordering  Mount  Auburn  street 
clo^e  to  the  park.    About  these  trees  Lowell  wrote 


Noah  Brooks,  Ihe  1 


in  Party  Poht  . 
nearnessof  view  the  personality  of  the  gieat  lead- 
ers who  have  influenced  partv  history  from  the  , 
time  of  Washirgtcn  to  Greeley.  A  nttable 
series  of  poilraiis  will  accompany  these  arlic  es, 
the  whole  group  foiming  a  valuable  introduction 
to  Ihe  narrative  history  tf  "The  LastQuaiter 
Century  of  the  United  Slates,"  by  President  An- 
drtw',  of  Brown,  which  will  becin  in  Ihe  Uarch     , 


acb.  I  begao  to  tafta  Hood'i  Sanaparlila  and 
fonnd  It  did  tn«  good.  Be  IkapleaimibaT* 
takan  louite«n  bottlM  ana  I  aa  vu'faMir 
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bon't  Forget 

that  when  you  buy  ScotfsEtnul- 
sion  you  are  not  getting  a  secret 
mixture  containing  worthless  or 
harm(ui  drtigs. 

Scott's  Emulsion  cartffo/ be  se- 
cret for  an  analysis  reveals  all 
there  is  in  it.  Consequently  the 
endorsement  of  tbe  medicat 
world  means  Something. 

5cott's 
Emulsion 

overcomes  Wasting,  promotes 
the  making  of  Solid  Flesh,  and 
gives  Vital  Strength.  It  has  no 
equal  as  a  cure  for  Cough t.  Col dt. 
Sore  Throat,  Bronehitii,  W*ak  Lungii 
ConBumptlon,  Scrofula,  Anasmia,  Ema- 
ciation, and 

Wasting  Diseases  of  Children. 
SctttaBowM,  N.  Y.   All  Druggiit*.   60G.aai«l. 
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iul  new  chart  and  also  the   Ideal  Music 
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Publishers'  Notes, 
The  Dew  edition  of  GihUrsUeve' s  Latin 
Grammar  has  been  eagerljf  welcomed  by 
students  and  teachers.  The  principal 
points  claimed  for  it  are  as  follows  :  The 
arrangemeDt,  especially  of  the  syntax,  is  at 
once  sensible  and  logical ;  the  rules  are 
stated  with  terseness  and  precision  1  the 
quotations  illustrating  the  laws  of  the  lan- 
guafEC  are  translated  in  the  happy  style  be- 
loDgine  peculiarly  to  Dr.  Gildersleeve. 
When  ordering  this  or  any  of  the  numer- 
ous text-books  of  the  American  Book  Com- 
pany try  the  United  States  mails.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  most  teachers  and  school 
officers  the  convenience  aud  economy  of 
ordering  books  from  them  in  this  way. 

In  the  chemical  laboratories  o[  the  present 
day  no  attempt  is  ifiade  to  transmute  any 
substance  into  gold ;  the  science  is  too  far 
advanced  for  that.  Other  things  very  near 
as  wonderful,  however,  are  accomplished 
with  the  apparatus  furnished  by  the  Al- 
fred L.  Robbins  Co.  In  addition  to  chem- 
ical sand  the  chemical  apparatus  and  glass- 
ware they  furnish  microscopes,  telescopes, 
and  lanterns,  dynamos,  motors,  and  elec- 
trical test  instruments,  also  anatomical 
models,  etc. 

The  teacher  that  will  be  able  to  look  back 
at  1895  as  the  year  that  brought  advance- 
ment in  position  and  salarjf  will  find  the 
recollections  of  it  happy  indeed.  The 
chances  in  favor  of  such  advancement  will 
be  great  if  one  registers  with  the  Bridge 
Teachers'  Agency,  no  Treraont  street, 
Boston,  and  an  Wabash  avenue,  Chicago, 
One  fee  registers  in  both  offices. 

Hoi  Traveler,  take  Beecham's  Pills 
with  you. 

There  are  many  young  men  and  proba- 
bly some  young  women  who  would  like  tc 
study  law  at  home.  Whether  one  intends 
to  follow  the  profession  of  law  or  not  it  will 
be  a  great  benefit ;  a  knowledge  of  law  fre- 
quently saves  one  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
and  expense.  Write  to  the  Sprague  Corre- 
spondence School  of  Law,  Detroit,  Mich., 
for  infonnation. 

DoriBS  ths  TvatklDs:  Farlod, 

—  whIRx' 


lur&in;  uubb«  win 

•TC«7  P«t  ot  tk*  world.  Batunuduklor-'ltn 
WlBMow^BooitalacArTap,"  ud  taJ»  no  otlier  kind. 
TwraU-ST*  onto  ■  boiute. 

"  What  I  have  writ  I  have  writ,"  says 
Byron,  "would  it  were  worthier."  The 
poet  depended  on  inspiration  and  a  goose- 

Saill  pen.  If  he  had  lived  now  "  Childe 
larold  "  would  probably  have  been  written 
with  a  typewriter,  for  almost  everybody  ii^ 
learning  the  value  o(  this  machine.  A  type- 
writer that  is  rapidly  coming  to  the  (ront  is 
the  Smith- Premier.  It  has  the  essential 
features  of  a  writing  machine  highly  per- 
fected ;  the  annoyances  and  imperfections 
erf  the  old  machines  are  overcome.  The  fact 
that  there  are  twenty-nine  branch  offices  in 
as  many  cities  throughout  the  United  State^^ 
shows  what  a  hold  it  is  getting  on  the  pub- 
lic. The  home  office  of  the  Smith-Premier 
Typewriter  Company  is  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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♦8 '^^ift '«<•»»  99  tt 


S^^^ 


TEACHERS-    LIBRARIES. 


can  now  be  selected  with  the  certainty  of  I 
securing  vahiable  books  only.  Our  new 
catalogue  of  all  the  best  books  and  aids 
for  teachers  is  now  ready  and  will  be  sent 
lo  any  address  for  6  cent  stamps,  much 
ess  than  cost.  It  is  the  result  of  months  of 
patient  labor.  All  important  books  are  ac- 1 
E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  61 


curately  described.  Special  prices  to  teach- 
ers are  made  on  nearly  all.  It  contains  100 
closely  printed  pages  and  lists  nearly  i;oo 
volumes.  It  is  the  most  valuable  guide  of 
the  kind  ever  printed.  All  the  books  listed 
are  kept  in  stock  by  us,  and  will  be  fum- 
ished  on  receipt  of  price. 

East  Ninth  Street.  NEW  YORK. 


fftOW.         TUKa        WCtl        <V*UJ4 


gUK. 


0OG0oao 

USED  EVERY  WEEK-DAY  BRINGS  RESTONS0NDAY. 


If        i    r\IlI?C    HOW  ARE  YOUR 

'LAUi  tl^  China  Closets 


IMPORTANT. 

When  TbiliM  New  Yorti  Cilv.  mtc  BaHragc.  E 
..  r- — I —  «._    —J „  (£j  Q^i 


Yorti  Cil».  B 

. Hire,  and  si-,   —  _- 

Hotel,  oppoiilc  Gmiid  Central  Dtpol. 
-      -    mafFiirn- 


prcM  aail  CuriaEc  Hire, 
tlBiai  Hotel,  oppoiir-  ■ 

80a  HaadiODelT  T 
ward!  pa  da*.    EuroncaD  plan.    Eli 
Hodon  CoBTcucacea. 

RcKuiuia  lupplkd  with  the  tKit. 
Muci.  and  eleraied  nllroadi  to  all  dei 
Hvalwtur  tekaiBioDCT       '    " 


^B|^D  and  cracked,  and  unsuitcd  to  setting  off  a  spotted 

^^^^^  will  replenish  it  FBEE.  Why  drink  poor  teas  and  coffees  and 
ruin  vour  health,  when  you  can  get  the  best  at  cargo  prices?  FBEMIUM8 
tor  ail.  Dinner,  Tea  and  Toilet  Sels,  Banquet  and  Hanging  Lamps,  Watches,  Clocks, 
Music  Boxes,  Cook  Books,  Walch  Clocks.  Chenille  Table  Covers,  Cups  and  Saucers, 
Plates,  Knives  and  Forks,  Tuoiblers.  Goblets  given  lo  Club  AgetUti.  OOOD  Ilf- 
COMES  made  by  getting  orders  for  our  celebrated  Teas,  Coffees,  Baking  Powder  and 
Spices,  Workforall.  S  1-8  Ibe.  fine  teas  by  laali  or  express  for  ta.oo.  Charfftt 
paid.     Headquarters  in  the  United  States  for  Teas,  Coffees,  Baking  Powder  and  Spices. 

DO  YOU  LIKE  GOOD  TEAS  AND  OOFFEES? 

Beautiful  Panel  (siie   14x28  inches),   FKEE.  to  all   Patrons.      For  full  particulars, 
prices,  terms  and  Premiam  lists,  address 

TEE  GREAT  AHERICAB  TEA  CO.,  31  ft  33TeseT  St.,  Her  Yoik.  '■&!:*■ 
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GINN    AND    COMPANY 


THE  NATIONAL 
School  Library  of  Song 

Edited   by    LEO    R.    LEWIS 

No.  I, -MIXED  VOICES  IN  FOUR  PARTS. 

Songs  Patriotic,  Devotional.  Occasional, 
Folksongs  of  Many  Nations. 
For  High  and  N^mal  Sckoob,  Seminaries,  Choral  Socittits,  tie, 
Sto.    BomtiU.    98  pas«a    Prle«,  fbr  Introdvotlon,  60  c«nt». 

No.  2.— MIXED  VOICES  IN  FOUR  PARTS. 

Advanced  Solfeggios  (chiefly  with  tiaor  ad,  lib.). 
Songs  of  the  Seasons,  of  Nature,  of  Home. 
Secular  Four-Part  Songs. 
8vo.    Board*.    9B  p»cei.    Prie*,  fbr  latrodnetlon,  BO  eeata. 


A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  PnbUsher& 

TEXT-mOOKa. 

WILD  FLOWERS  OP  NEWIBRSEY. 
OMIwM  naataniM.  Br  O.  E.  WiUlL  HIM>  at 
WaodlBMudulBoia.  Witt  JItmuSTiwIIwI 
IBC  ud  prcMTirlas  ipMlMaH.  and  wt^^mfam  ttr 
lautalBcloMu  and  ■  boUaleal  dlnoUn  tOrlrorlk 
America  aadWcat  ladlM.  tn.  cloth  Mm  Mb.  A 
nuhO  Baanal  tor  all  uodMW  of  boUar  i  mU  pat- 
io Naw  JnwT  beloaN  to  moot  onrr  otter  look- 


Descriptive  Circular  sent  postpaid  to  any  address. 


GINN  AND  COMPANY,  Publishers, 


Boston,  New  York,  and  Chicago. 


NOTE  ^"^  PRICE  0P_^^^^ 

Cleveland's  Beginners'   Readers 


(any  number),  is 
Single  Copies,  10  cents. 


or,  $1,  per  doxen. 


Tfaey  are  in  three  aumbers,  well  graded,  adapMd  to  the  yonngesl  childi 
compare  favorably  with  other  readers. 

7 Me  binding  it  durable,  and  ike  books  mill  last  as  long  as  many  0/  tkete  in  boards, 
costing  from  two  to  three  times  as  much. 

Will  you  not  send  us  an  order  and  give  them  a  trial  in  some  of  your  classes  ? 

LEACH,    SHEWELL    <C    SANBORN, 


PATRIOTISM    IN    THE    SCHOOLS. 

BEACON    LIGHTS    OF   PATBIOTISMf 

H,  U.^.A..  LUD.    i6niD.   CloIli,44]  pp.,  Khool  edilicn.  71  cnti,    Libnry< 
.* — 11. ..^__  .*i.._i ^j  doquenl  prosf.    Uniui -■  ' -■- 


'IMPROVEMENT  THE   ORDER   OF   THE   AQE." 


•  Mlal  IcHOD  Id  cractieal  mlDCtalOKr  br  Edward  M. 
ab«pard.Drui7CiillB|ri!.lfD.Bm«lUt<>.clotli.  PrIMIOiL 
AN  OUTLINE  OF  ANULO  SAXON  GRAHUAR. 
WItli  a  lUt  of  ImKuUT  TerlM.  bT  W.  11.  Baikarrilltk 
£11,0.,  Lip.,  of  VmiKrerhUl  OnlT..  ^eac^  and  Jama  A. 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  ANGLO-SAXON, 
haadr  pnctlca]  Antlo-aaion  DlcUonarr.  bawd  OB 
i«biq)o^  ar«lD.  witta  ao  oalllae  of  Ajuto  BaToa 
immar.  llit  or  Immlar  totM  aod  balf  etriiKilaalod 
..-tuna.  Csaule  word*  trom  loclaodic  OothlD  ud 
Oermu.  tv  Jam«  A.  Barrlaoa,  of  WuklaptOD  A  I^t 


MTMltOt.     i 


-  -a  itylo  ot  tm  aad 
elflgant  aad  acbolarl/ 


>r*aI(ft|iaIlbDDkKUm.  or  aeat  bir  ■ 
m  rKri)>l  ofprlBt  fcy  llie  mtAIUAeri. 

DIh  Stra_..  _  . 


IF  you  WANT 

FRENCH  BOOKS, 

□rbooki  oTiD)' deidiiitlos-Soliaol  Booka.  Btaaditd 

William  R.  Jenkins, 

Publiahcrand  tmportar, 
Catalosm  on  aiqilkiatloB.  Importatloiu  promptlr  made 


Educational  Publishers, 
*8-*7  Biui  lOth  at.,  JTBW  TOKK. 


End  for  catalof^e  and  pncc  Ui 


Mineralogy  and  Zoology 


WANTED  o...,,,_.,„g.„j..„,y.|.j. 

HlatsTT  "  bT  Prof.  JiuBKii..    Needed  b^eTcrr  teMh- 

~ "-indfamllj-.    Endon»a  bj  Pr»»«  andTubUg. 

Boatva,  Slaaa. 


Pari  tan  Pnb.  ( 


HAVE  YOU  SEEM   THE 

'j«[JINVONDEI(FUiy 


. . u  fifty  dlffeniit  colored  platm  tA  ths 

human  tM)dy,  oDe-tnlrd  llf e-siie.  Et«it  oroan  tn 
proper  position  ova  the  next.  Pla&s  ^Intad 
on  cloth  and  durably  mounted  on  hekvy  Unden* 
board,  and  t)Ound  in  cloth.  Fifty  thouMnd  manl- 
'        '      e  been  sold  tor  from  IK  to  tlO  cMh. 

thOUCD    D '■ "- 

BtrtR ., 

»  suoscnbers,  ft,  poatpald.ti 


The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter. 

All  the  eiKDtikl  featnres  of  a  writing  lUAcbine  j 
greatly    perfected.      All   the  ImperfectioiiB   uid 
annoTancea  of  former  machines  overcome. 
The  greatest  indication  of  progreasive  principles 
in  connection  with  any  writing  machine. 


THE  NEW  YORK 

EDUCATIONAL 

BUREAU 


Do  net  purehatt  Ufort  rictHHiig  eur  iUuslratid  and  diicriplivt  calalogut. 

THE  SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY, 

Syraeuae,  New  Torh,  XT.  8,  A. 
aft  Braaoh  oHoei  la  at  many  eltl  aa  UironKkont  the  DnlMd  Btata*. 


coflrgegradaatr,  ■tpFclal  leacber  or  aoT  kind. 

[o  the  mmatsfr:  oi  telrgra^  blm,  bl«  tipauo. 
IVrbapi  jou  would  aeceBl  a  belter  pogmoe. 
Wtan  in  N.  Y.  city,  pleaie  call.    Telepboae  nnm- 

'  61  £«st  Tinth  Bt,,  K«w  Tork. 

READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  mea- 
tioning    THE    SCHOOL    JOUSKAL 
irtien  commanicatiDg  with  adveituefB. 


1    n  c 


SCHOOLJOURNAL 

•N  EWYORKANDCHICAGO- 


JANUARY  26,   1895. 


yusi  Published 

American    Literature 

By  M.  C  Watkios.  Latest  addition  to  the  Liter- 
ature Primer  Series.    18  mo.    Flexible  cloth.  35  ceots- 

The  first  school  book  published  to  present  an 
adequ  ate  account  of  American  literature,  separately 
from  English  or  other  literatures,  and  adapted  to 
the  comprehension  of  pupils  in  elementary  schools. 
The  story  is  told  briefly  and  clearly  in.  simple,  fami- 
liar language.  It  is  an  interesting,  practical  text- 
book, handy  in  form  and  low  in  price.  It  will  make 
the  study  of  American  literature  easy  and  attractive 
and  lighten  the  task  of  instructors  in  forming  and 
directing  the  literary  tastes  of  young  people. 

Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  jj  cents.  Special  terms  for  introdnc- 
tion.    Correspondence  cDrdiallj  invited. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

Ncv  York.       Cindniuti.       Chksga       Boilon.       Atlanta,       Poitland,  On. 


LANQUAOE  LESIONS  AND  QRAMMAR  MOST 
HAPPILY  COHBINED. 

Sheldon's  Language  Series. 


,  Sheldon's  Primary  Language  LoMona, 
,  Shelden'a  Advanoed  Language  Lessens, 

lUniaau  ■nd  C*Mr»lilH.I 


38  cents. 
02  cents. 


This  series  of  two  books  is  designed  to  form  a  complete  commoo 
school  course  In  Language  and  Grammar. 

In  preparing  Ihe  series  llie  following  thoughts  hare  been  liept  in 

I.  That  the  object  of  the  study  of  Language  and  Grammar  is  the 
cutivatioD  of  an  ability  to  speak  and  wtite  correclljr,  and  not  the  Bcquiai- 
lion  of  mere  formal  rules  and  tecbnicali  ics. 

3.  That  this  object  can  be  best  attained  by  encouiaglnf;  the  pupil  to 
think  far  himself  and  to  expiess  bis  thoughts  in  imitation  of  correct  and 
elegant  models. 

3.  That  technical  terms  and  formal  rules  should  be  used  bat  spar- 
ingly with  young  pupils. 

The  Primary  Book  provides  sufficient  material  for  two  or  three  years 
of  study.  In  addition  to  inductive  oral  work  it  includes  exercises  in 
written  composition.  At  the  end  of  the  book  will  be  found  Review  Exer- 
cises, which  will  fix  in  the  mindioflhe  pupils  indefinite  grammatical  form 
that  which  they  have  been  learning  through  the  entire  book  on  the  lan- 
guage lesson  plan.  This  is  a  very  important  feature,  and  one  which  has 
not  heretofore  been  attempted. 

The  Advanced  Book,  following  the  same  sound  pedagogical  prin- 
ciples, contLQue^  and  broadens  the  work  begun  in  the  Primary  Lessons. 
The  method  is  still  inductive,  and  the  mind  of  the  pupil  is  never  over- 
whelmed by  an  enonnons  mass  of  undigested  technicalities.  A  brief 
history  ol  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  English  language  is  added. 


SHELDON    &   COMPANY, 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO.  BOSTON. 


ENGLISH    LITERATURE. 

THREE   NEW   VOLUMES. 
AMERICAN   WRITERS  OF  TO-DAY. 

By  Henry  C.  Vedder.     istno.    Cloth.     316  pp.    $1.50. 

A  critical  and  charmingly  written  review  of  nineteen  contemporary  authors  (Howells,  Stedman.  Warner,  Cable,  E^gleston,  etc.) 
and  their  work,  showing  individual  features  and  general  characteristics ;  with  interesting  biographical  data.  A  delightful  and 
valuable  book  for  all  students  and  lovers  of  Atnerican  literature. 

CHOICE  ENGLISH   LYRICS. 

Selected  and  Arranged  by  James  Baldwin,  Ph.D.     iimo.    Cloth.    368  pp.    )i.oo;  introductory  price  to  schoob, 72  cents. 

This  fourth  volume  in  the  Select  English  Classic  Series  contains  239  selections  o(  the  choicest  lyrical  poetry  under  such  heads 
as  Songs  of  Nature,  Balbds,  Lyrics  of  Love,  Songs  of  Battle,  Lyrics  of  Life,  &c  With  its  copious  Notes,  literary,  biographical  anJ 
historical,  its  full  indexes,  etc.,  the  book  forms  a  most  attractive  addition  to  ihe  library  of  the  student  or  the  general  reader. 


.1  talle  of  Scott's  life  and  work. 


THE  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE. 

Edited,  with  notes,  by  Homer  B.  Sprague,  A.M..  Ph.D.     i3mo,  cloth,  [rontispiece,  214  pp,  jjc. :  introductory  price  to  schcrals,  48  cts. 
This  edition  of  the  famous  classic  is  designed  for  teachers  and  students,  and  has  features  of  special  value.     Its  notes  give  the 

results  of  latest  researches  and  the  opinions  of  various  commentators.     It  has  a  chronologica'  '  ' '      '  "     ' 

suggested  topics  for  essays,  maps,  etc.    A  fine  likeness  of  Scott  appears  as  a  froniispicce. 


Send  for  rataloguea  and  circulars  descriptive  of  these  and  our  other  educational  pitbHeatiotis. 

.  SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY,  Fublisiiers,  Mod,  Nef  York,  GUcago,  Fbiladelphla. 
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Awarded  Eleven  Medals  at  Columbian  Exposition,  1893. 


NEW  YORK : 
41   Barclay  Street. 


Philosophical  and 

Chemical  Apparatus. 

Fine  Cbemkals.  Microscopes,  Accessories, 
Balances,  IVeigbts,  and  Platinum. 

RICHARDS  &  CO.   Limited. 


CHICAGO: 
108  Lake  Street. 


CHEMICALS 

AND 

APPARATUS 

LKborktory  SnppUet  of  Erery  Deicript  Jon 

Bullock  k  Crenshaw, 


"Criterion**  and  ** Parabolon **  Projection  Lanterns. 

'  Crltflrloi "  Oxy-Hydroflfln  Maglo  LantBra. 

either  Oil  Li«hi.  Lime 
t  be  u«e<!  it- — ■■ •■'-    "-i— ■«- 


ic  Lighl  a 


Send  for  ciuloKne. 
J.    B. 


rtbe 
ulciri 


■iOi  View  Front, 


|o  Market  ii.,  8u  PranclHo. 


JMrOB.TKB8 


628ArctiSt, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


KEUFFEL  k  ESSER  CO., 

187  FiUtOD  ud  4S  Au  Str«M,  »T  TOKK. 

DRAWING  MATERIALS  ud 
SURYEYIRG  INSTROMENTS, 


Physical  and 
ChemicalApparatttS 

UIcroKOpei,  TelcKopes  and  Lastem*, 

DynkDiM,  Hotora  and  Electrical 

Teat  Initnunenta. 

Anatomical  Models. 

Chemicals  and  Chemical  Glaia  Ware. 

Special  Apparatua  to  Ordet. 
Sentt  for  Cataloguea  and  Fricea. 

ALFRED  L.  ROBBINS  CO., 

X  DeputmeBt  N.tloDi 


'VFrltc    for 

KenlTel  &  Esser  Co's  Catalogne  of  1890. 

<aath  Edltloa.) 

EtilarKcd  br  oTcr  loo  pagei,  Ihe  mtnt  complete 

■Dtl  reliable  catalogue,  repreMDtiiiR  ibe  largeit  and 

mmt  cosip)ete  stock  In  ibli  line. 


K.iabll.bea  1: 


^ 

^^^S 

--^ 

■Jsik 

St¥s^^^a 

.....J 

k:-^"s^. 

.»^^jggB|| 

USE  BARNES'  INK. 

"A.S.BAENES&C0..56E.J0thSt„»i.T. 


Uiuloat.farioundUig,  ui4  hlgUraatli 
1    bwiorrBallg  roraohool4,  Ctiuiohes,ac 

(■CJIgfWofS''v,'%'SSr 

Deaorlptloa  and  prioet  on  applioaUoE 


ESTABLISHED  ISSl. 

EIMER&AHEND, 

20S-2II  Third  Ave., 
NEW   YORK. 

Everything  necewary  fw 
the  Chemical  and  Ph^cal 
Laboratory  will ,  be  fur- 
nished of  best  qnality  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Glass  and  metal  appara 
tns,  special,  made  to  order, 
according  to  drawings. 

Glass  bltiwing  and  en- . 
graving  done  on  premises,  i 

Barnes'  Foat  and  Power  Machinery. 

-    ■  lathes  for  wood 

Scroll  ftaws,  CIr 

Spectaliy    adap- 
ted for  use  In  In- 

MiBPAL  TbAIMNO  HCHOOI.B.  . 

•  ■  rtiresfoBrtiinUlonalln-l 
...  „      CaOtiogue  and  priu 
•ttjiec  bymaU. 
TV.  F.  A  JOHN  BABMEB  CO.. 
1  Bubr  Strret,  RoCKroRD.  lu. 


BUCKEYE   BELL  FOUMDRf, 

-ClKCimf4TI,O..D.  B.  A. 
BHtOrul.Uavni.ndTIn  nvfl    |    a 
aahsDl.Oallw.aA»iUBir  DBLLO 


Tit  Mail  BrUbtist 
Colors  I 

Smootb  PtrmuKit 
Mitts  1 

latcb  Kiodir(irtti 
piptfsl 

P.cknl   5  and  lo  in  . 
box  for  5  .nd  lo  cents. 

Franklin  Mfg.  Co., 

Rochestar,  N.  Y. 


Physical  and  Cbeiical 

APPARATUS. 

Micioscopes, 

Photographic  Supplies, 
Optical  Lanterns. 

Special  Instruments  of  Precision 

WALMSLEY.WUER  &  CO., 

134--136     Wabash     A  venue. 
OHIOAaO. 

Only  CompItU  Setenee  Ftutom  in  the  WaU 


Xcncbce,  Uools  an&  Supplies: 

Lowest  Prices,    Headqiurten.    Stni  (or  catelociM. 

Chandler  &  Barber,  ■K.iS.f 


STEREOPTICONS. 
MAGIC  LANTERNS  and 


E 


STERBROOK'S 


Standard  School  Numbers. 
333^  444.    <38,   105  and  048. 

For  aalo  by  all  Statlonors. 

.    ESTEEBIOOK  STEEL  lEI  tO,  i6  iota  St ,  I,  I 
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Wc  are  under  the  necessity  at  anaoundng  that  bi 

hu  affected  biuineas  in  the  United  Slates  for  more  lli  ,..,...  ,      , 

ildered  it  adv^able  to  m&ke  *a  ■'asiigxmntl"  for  the  best  interests  of  all  paitiea  concerned, 
and  in  order  that  an  entire  reorvanizal ion  may  be  promptly  and  satisfactorily  accomolisbed. 

The  immediate  result  of  tbis  action  is  the  plaaDg;  on  (he  market  at  grtatly  reduced 
trial  of  the  larger  part  of  our  stock  of  Standard  Scientific  Apparatus,  aggrecating  in 
value  hundreds  M  thousands  of  dollars. 

This  "Reorganization"  Sale  will  continue  m/r  until  our  stock  is  reduced  to  the 
desired  amount.     We  reserve  the  right  to  withdraw  any  quotation  one  week  after  date. 

Possible  purchasers  should  commuaicale  with  us  imMtdialely  and  secure  circular  No. 
&tojuTt  issued.  Catalogues  of  any  particular  Dept.  (B  in  Number) ^«  toscsence  teachers 
upon  request, 

[   iBTMtlgm  tha  ftUEKM  "  ELBCTBIC  CAMDIE  "  fcr  ProjiBtton  Lantonu.   | 

QUEEN  &  CO.  Inc.,  loio  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A. 

NiiH.i,ou!,Wi»Li>'s  F^iK  A»A>D!>.       HEW  YORK  Office:  116  Pulton  St. 


IT    IS    VERY    PLEASING 

FOR  CLASSES  IN 
HIGH  SCHOOL-SEMINARY-COLLEGE 

TO  HAVE  BUBLBHATIC 

Class-Pin— Rlnfr    or    Button. 

Write  to  me  for  designs,  Kiv'nij  'uH  particulars. 

SILVER  FLAG-PINS  ANB  BUTTONS 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  FOR  SALE. 

A  Bid  BABOAIN.-l  have  bad  placed  Id  my 

LclinBaNomuil  and  Buiiness  CoUcRe.  Well  ^ 
selling.  It  can  be  had  oaw  for  (bout  one-fourth 
A.  N.  PALUBR,  Cedar  Raplda,  Iowa. 


It  tB  aUo  Very  Fteasingfor  Met-Uorious  Studentato 
have  a  Band^ome  HIoAai  from  Teacfter  or  Faevity. 

I  have  catalOKues  of  ialgat. 
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The  Two  Lines  of  Thought. 

There  is  a  mental  tendency  to  unity.  The  word 
"tendency"  does  not  explain  the  cause,  it  is  the  term 
selected  to  explain  a  fact. 

The  senses  pour  in  a  vast  quantity  of  materials  upon 
the  mind  ;  the  eye  brings  in  representatives  of  forms 
and  colors  ;  the  ear  those  of  sound  ;  the  tongue  those 
of  taste  ;  the  hand  those  of  surface  and  resistance.  A 
sorting  operation  ensues  or  the  mind  would  be  over- 
whelmed ;  the  deluge  of  sense  percepts  often  benumb 
the  mental  powers.  The  child  from  the  country  carried 
through  the  principal  street,  and  the  shops  and  the 
museums  of  the  city^is  battered  with  sensations  ;  it 
merely  obtains  sense-percepts  and  does  not  arrange 
them.  The  Indians  that  come  from  the  plains  and  pass 
through  the  above  described  experience,  the  traveler  in 
Europe  that  accompanies  an  excursion  and  sees  new  ob- 
jects day  after  day  has  no  mental  power  left  to  arrange 
his  percepts. 

But  ordinarily  the  mind  does  sort  over  and  arrange 
its  sense-percepts  ;  as  a  child  having  a  box  of  stones 
given  him  will  put  the  yellow  ones  by  themselves,  or  the 
flat  ones,  or  the  round  ones,  so  the  mind  pursues  a  plan 
of  arrangement  with  its  sensations.  In  the  first  place, 
all  the  sense-percepts  coming  from  one  object  are 
united — as  all  the  letters  a  parent  might  receive  from 
one  child  are  put  in  one  package,  as  all  the  books  se- 
lected for  one  pupil  the  teacher  might  tie  together. 
An  orange  gives  sense-percepts  of  yellow  and  spheri- 
city to  the  eye,  of  fragrance  to  the  nose,  of  peculiar  juic- 
iness to  the  tongue  ;  these  all  unite  in  one  thing — a 
concept ;  as  it  is  a  concept  arising  through  and  from 
sensations  it  may  be  properly  termed  a  sense  concept. 

Let  us  pause  a  moment  here.  The  concept  of  the 
orange  before  me  is  composed  of  several  things  arising 
through  the  senses,  but  these  have  been  unified,  consol- 
idated. I  may  recur  to  the  yellowness,  the  fragrance,  or 
the  sphericity  if  I  choose,  but  if  I  do  I  must  either  take 
them  away  from  the  concept,  separate  them  from  the 
unity  that  has  been  effected,  or  turn  to  the  orange  and 
get  them  again  through  new  sensations.  This  leads  me 
to  see  that  the  concept  of  the  orange  stands  in  the 
mind,  is  an  individual  thing,  for  a  short  time  at  least. 
The  several  sensations  that  crowded  in  as  soon  as  the 
orange  was  laid  before  me  have  passed  out  of  their  in- 
dividual states  and  a  concept^  di  complex  affair,  a  unity 
of  several  things,  has  resulted. 

We  know  that  the  individual  concept  of  the  orange 
does  not  stand  by  itself.     I  compare  this  one  with  the 


one  I  had  yesterday,  or  at  some  other  time  ;  I  compare 
it  with  my  idea  of  an  orange  and  conclude  it  is  better 
or  larger  or  yellower  or  sweeter.  This  is  what  is 
termed  thinking,  A  thought  arises  from  dealing  with  a 
concept.  I  see  an  orange  for  the  first  time  and  get  a 
sense-concept ;  I  see  several,  I  use  a  mental  process 
on  the  sense-concept  and  find  I  have  something  differ- 
ent from  any  one  of  the  oranges,  and  yet  like  all  of 
them  ;  I  have  an  idea  of  an  orange,  as  we  say,  I  have 
thought ;  I  have  obtained  by  thinking  a  general  concept ; 
it  represents  all  the  oranges.  How  did  I  get  it  ?  What 
did  I  do  > 

Evidently  I  compared  the  sense-concepts  of  all  the 
oranges  and  noted  their  likeness  and  their  difference. 
Then  I  must  have  analyzed  these  sense-conceptb  and 
perceived  the  common  elements  of  yellowness,  spheric- 
ity, fragrance,  etc.  I  must  have  taken  up  the  element 
of  yellowness,  that  of  sphericity,  that  of  fragrance  by 
itself — as  we  say,  abstracted  each.  I  must  have  joined 
common  elements  so  as  to  get  the  general  concept. 
This  shows  the  ground  traversed  in  thinking  of  the 
orange  when  a  general  concept  resulted.  There  was 
comparison,  analysis,  abstraction,  and  synthesis.  This 
kind  of  thinking  is  done  by  all,  by  animals  as  well  as 
human  beings.  It  is  primary  or  foundation  thinking  ; 
it  is  automatic  also.  Show  a  person  a  new  fruit ;  show 
him  several  and  he  forms,  whether  he  tries  or  not,  a 
general  concept. 

INDUCTION. 

In  thinking  I  obtain  2l  judgment  ;  to  think  and  to  judge 
are  not  just  the  same — thinking  is  a  general  term  ;  by 
thinking  a  judgment  results.  The  mind  does  not  stop 
with  general  judgments,  such  as  "  These  oranges  are 
yellow."  The  desire  for  a  mental  unity  proposes  further 
mental  action  ;  the  mind  unifies  its  judgments  by  rea- 
soning upon  them  ;  reasoning  is  a  higher  kind  of  think- 
ing than  conception.  Conception  gave  "  These  oranges 
are  yellow  ;  "  reasoning  gives  **  Oranges  are  yellow,"  a 
still  higher  step.  This  is  a  power  to  pass  from  facts 
obtained  by  observation  on  knOwn  objects  to  objects  of 
the  same  kind  everywhere  ;  the  mind  sees  a  reason  for 
concluding  that  "all  oranges  are  yellow."  This  reason- 
ing process  when  it  goes  from  particular  facts  to  gen- 
eral facts  is  called  induction. 

The  teacher  in  the  primary  school  deals  with  children 
who  are  learning  by  induction  ;  that  is  the  mental  power 
that  characterizes  them  at  this  stage.  First,  they  must 
have  objects  on  which  to  exercise  their  inductive 
powers  ;  the  world  around  them  furnishes  these  and  they 
must  not  be  withheld.  They  drop  the  spoon,  it  makes 
a  noise  ;  this  induces  the  belief  that  it  will  make  a  noise 
if  dropped  again  ;  it  is  tried  ;  the  result  is  noted.  The 
reason  now  suggests  that  all  spoons  will  make  a  noise 
if  dropped.    Thus,  thousands  of  experiments  are  tried. 
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and  thus  not  only  is  information  gained  in  the  form  of 
general  truths,  but  the  reason  is  employed  and  thus 
trained. 

The  pupil  goes  to  the  primary  school  (as  he  does  to 
the  kindergarten)  to  employ  his  observing  and  inductive 
powers  ;  and  if  he  is  made  to  read  and  to  spell  instead 
a  great  wrong  is  done.  What  shall  be  done  to  train 
these  powers  ?  This  is  the  question  to  be  asked  of  the 
primary  teacher  and  not  whether  Cairo  is  on  the  right 
or  left  bank  of  the  Nile.  The  mother  puts  things  into 
the  hand  of  the  child  and  lets  it  try  experiments  ;  she 
knows  it  will  go  on  to  make  inductions  ;  she  sees  it  is 
tired  and  fretful ;  she  knows  it  has  made  all  the  exper- 
iments possible  with  the  things  and  gives  new  ones. 
The  child  observes  its  parents  and  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  when  th£  mother  is  cross  it  is  not  best  to  ask 
certain  favors.  It  observes  that  after  prayer  there  is 
solemnity.  Thus  it  reaches  moral  and  religious  conclu- 
sions. 

In  the  school  the  child  is  the  same  being  he  was  at 
home;  now  it  is  supposed  that  the  teacher  will  exercise 
him  with  skill  in  the  inductions  appropriate  for  his  age. 

She  must  put  things  into  his  hand  as  his  mother  did  ; 
but  it  is  not  appropriate  he  should  have  a  spoon  to 
thump  with.  He  will  have  tools,  a  knife,  a  pencil,  a 
pair  of  scissors,  a  paint  box,  clay,  needles  and  thread, 

etc. 

She  must  continue  the  observations  he  begun  upon 
the  earth;  the  plants,  the  animals,  the  weather,  the' 
clouds,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  stars  will  furnish  bound- 
less opportunities  for  his  inductive  powers.  This  tree 
had  leaves,  flowers,  and  then  fruit. — that  tree  the  same ; 
this  must  be  the  course  with  all  trees.  To  observe  this 
is  one  thing  ;  to  be  told  it  is  another;  there  is  a  stage 
coming  later  on  when  telling  (a  proper  amount  of  it) 
will  be  appropriate. 

She  must  continue  to  have  him  observe  people.  The 
narrow  field  of  the  home  is  now  enlarged.  A  child 
strikes  another,  he  shows  pain  ;  the  induction  will  be 
that  striking  should  not  be  indulged  in.  The  weaver 
makes  cloth  ;  we  need  cloth  ;  the  induction  is  concern- 
ing the  importance  of  the  laborer. 

She  must  continue  to  have  him  study  himself.  He 
eats  cake  and  feels  dull ;  he  wets  his  feet  and  has  a  cold; 
he  is  unkind  and  is  neglected  ;  these  are  but  a  few  of 
the  many  opportunities  that  will  afford  him  an  occasion 
for  induction.  The  office  of  the  teacher  will  be  to  aid 
in  showing  a  connection  between  one  thing  as  cause  and 
another  as  effect. 

She  will  continue  to  have  him  make  moral  or  ethical 
inductions.  He  strikes  and  unhappiness  results  ;  he 
gives  fruit  or  a  flower  and  there  is  happiness,  he  de- 
ceives and  there  is  distrust  ;  he  is  lazy  and  he  is 
blamed.  He  is  l«d  to  conclude  that  a  certain  course  of 
conduct  is  better  than  another. 

The  point  to  be  kept  in  mind  is,  that  the  young  pupil 
must  have  opportunities  to  make  his  own  observations 
and  his  own  inductions.  Lest  it  might  not  be  clear  it 
may  be  said  that  there  are  things  not  improper  to  tell 
children  ;  to  tell  that  the  snow  is  made  of  crystals  when 
it  can  be  shown  ;  that  a  flower  is  composed  of  four  sets 
of  organs  ;  that  fruits  have  seeds,  and  to  cause  them  to 
gain  knowledge  second  hand  when  they  may  be  original 
discoveries  is  very  bad  pedogogical  practice. 

DEDUCTION. 

The  general  concept,  **  Orange,"  has  been  reached 
by  a  uniting  process  ;  further  unification  by  thinking 
gives  the  general  inductive  thought  or  judgment,  all 
oranges  are  yellow.  The  mind  proceeds  to  examine 
these  general  inductive  judgments  and  separate  them. 
I  have  an  object  that  I  suppose  to  be  glass,  let  it  be  a 
goblet ;  it  slips  from  my  hand  and  falls  on  the  marble 
hearth  and  is  not  broken.  I  deduce  from  this  that  it  is 
not  glass.  This  is  said  to  be  the  process  :  by  induction 
I  have  arrived  at  the  general  judgment  ;  all  glass  is 
brittle  ;  this  is  not  brittle  ;  therefore  it  is  not  glass.  In 
this,  as  in  induction,  there  was  observation,  but  a  general 
judgment  preceded  the  observation  in  the  deduction. 


This  is  not  glass.  The  mind  reasons  on  the  new  obser- 
vation (minor  premise)  and  on  the  general  judgment 
(major  premise) — two  things  and  thereby  reaches  a 
conclusion. 

As  the  mind  is  either  inducing  or  deducing  to  gain 
knowledge  it  is  important  that  the  teacher  is  prepared 
to  guide  the  process  intelligently.  The  connection  be- 
tween the  two  mental  processes  is  very  close.  It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  at  some  age,  as  ten  years,  the  ana- 
lytical only  prevails.  A  young  child  deduces  as  well  as 
an  older  one,  but  the  main  process  of  thought  in  the 
young  child  is  induction  because  the  observations  must 
be  united. 

Deduction  is  the  same  as  inference.  The  Indian  saw 
a  man's  track  in  the  earth  and  th«  toes  pointed  out ; 
he  inferred  or  deduced  that  a  white  man  had  passed 
that  way.  The  wind  blows  from  the  south  and  I  infer 
that  it  will  rain — I  have  laid  up  in  my  memory  the  judg- 
ment, south  winds  bring  rain.  The  dog  snarls  and  I  has- 
ten away  ;  I  deduce  or  infer  that  he  is  likely  to  bite  ;  I 
have  the  judgment  in  my  memory  that  snarling  dogs  will 
bite.  The  matter  is  usually  stated  in  this  way  to  exem- 
plify reasoning  :  Snarling  dogs  will  bite  ;  this  dog  snarls  ; 
therefore  he  will  bite.  The  teacher  comes  in  with  a 
frown  ;  the  pupil  infers  he  is  more  likely  to  punish  his 
misdeeds.  The  pupil  holds  his  book  before  his  face  ; 
the  teacher  infers  he  is  whispering. 

There  is  more  in  thinking  and  reasoning  than  simply 
hitching  thought  to  thought  or  splitting  thoughts  into 
their  elements.  The  intuitive  power  oversees  these 
processes,  but  a  discussion  of  these  higher  powers  is 
appropriately  reserved  to  another  time  and  place. 

The  Commori^chools. 

(Dr.  Felix  Adler  spoke  on  **  The  Public  Schoob,"  Sundav,  January  13, 
before  the  New  York  Society  for  Ethical  Culture.  In  his  address,  part  of 
which  is  here  printed,  he  strongly  condemned  drawing  ciass  lines  in  the 
education  of  children  and  the  nigrgardliness  in  the  financial  support  eiven 
to  the  public  school  system.  Much  of  his  talk  refers  directly  to  New  York 
city,  but  nearly  all  of  it  is  applicable  almost  everywhere  in  the  country.) 

The  question  which  more  than  any  other  concerns  our 
school  system  is  the  segregation  of  classes.  Why  this 
segregation  ?  The  parent  says :  "  I  owe  it  to  my  chil- 
dren to  place  them  in  the  best  environment.  Childhood 
is  plastic,  quick  to  take  impressions  which  last.  It  is  my 
duty  to  shield  my  children  from  vulgarity  and  vicious- 
ness."  The  argument  is  based  upon  the  singular  as- 
sumption that  wealth  and  civilization,  poverty  and  bar- 
barism, are  synonomous  terms.  People  will  not  send 
their  children  to  the  public  schools  because  they  fear 
the  influence  of  the  tenement-house. 

Take  the  most  obvious  evil,  the  untidiness  of  the 
children.  This  doesn't  exist  in  many  of  the  districts  of 
the  city.  And  in  the  worst  parts  it  need  not  exist  at  all. 
In  the  poorest  districts  bathing  facilities  should  be  con- 
nected with  each  school,  and  clothing  should  be  had  for 
the  asking.  Then  there  is  the  fear  of  contagion,  of  dis- 
ease. That  cannot  be  avoided,  but  can  be  minimized. 
There  oup^ht  to  be  an  official  physician  connected  with 
each  school.  Then  comes  the  fear  of  moral  contagion, 
of  vulgar  speech  and  vicious  habits.  This  can  be  guarded 
against  by  rigorous  elimination  of  tainted  elements, 
which  can  easily  be  discovered  by  watchfulness  on  the 
part  of  the  principals  and  teachers. 

I  warn  you  that  you  are  mistaken  if  you  think  that 
this  danger  exists  only  in  the  public  schools.  The  dan- 
ger is  as  great  in  the  private  schools,  but  it  is  not  so 
apparent  and  is  more  insidious.  You  mistake  if  you 
think  that  the  schools  of  the  rich  arc  more  refined.  If 
you  mean  that  they  offer  advantages  for  climbing  higher 
up  on  what  is  called  the  social  ladder,  I  grant  it.  But 
if  you  mean  the  right  environment,  I  cannot  see  why 
class  schools  should  be  chosen.  Class  schools  of  any 
kind  are  wrong.  Schools  for  the  wealthy  are  bad ; 
Schools  for  the  poor  are  bad.  I  believe  in  the  com- 
mingling of  classes.  See  how  corrupt  the  aristocracy 
becomes  when  it  loses  contact  with  the  social  body  ! 
There  is  danger  to  the  poor  from  contact  with  the  rich. 
The  pampered,  self-indulgent  children  talk  of  pleasures 
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Utterly  unsuited  to  their  years,  and  set  up  money  as  .the 
only  standard,  and  excite  envy,  cupidity,  and  foolish 
pride. 

Some  risk  we  must  take.  It  cannot  be  avoided.  It 
is  necessary  for  moral  development,  just  as  children 
must  go  out  into  the  storm  to  harden  their  constitutions. 
The  commingling  of  the  classes  teaches  a  great  moral 
lesson,  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  nowhere  can  this 
be  learned  so  well  as  in  the  public  schools,  where  poor 
and  rich  sit  side  by  side. 

Schools  are  not  what  they  should  be.  But  what  ails 
them  ?  Are  there  any  officials  upon  whom  v/e  can  throw 
the  blame?  No.  The  truth  is  that  it  is  we  who  are 
neglectful,  and  culpably  so.  We  have  drifted  into  false 
ideas.  We  want  a  larger  measure  of  public  spirit ;  a 
greater  willingness  to  make  sacrifices  to  serve  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

Our  schools  should  be  taken  out  of  politics.  They 
are  so  ostensibly,  but  not  in  fact.  The  appointing  of 
teachers  should  be  taken  from  the  trustees.  It  results 
in  abuses.  Teachers  are  appointed  for  personal  reasons, 
and  not  for  fitness.  The  management  of  the  schools 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  experts  instead  of  laymen. 

There  should  be  a  council  of  education — an  advisory 
council,  like  the  Educational  Senate  in  France.  This 
should  consist  of  men  eminent  in  science,  letters,  and 
art.  They  will  hold  up  the  standard  to  which  the 
schools  and  the  teachers  shall  be  expected  to  conform, 
leaving  the  method  to  men  of  the  craft. 

There  should  be  a  separate  high  school  for  girls,  sep- 
arate from  the  normal  school,  and  the  latter  should  be 
converted  into  a  true  professional  school  which  will 
graduate  teachers  far  more  fitted  for  their  work.  This 
brings  in  the  matter  of  expenditure.  It  is  difficult  to 
appreciate  the  narrow  an^  culpable  economy  that  has 
been  practiced. 

A  commissioner  and  the  superintendent  of  public 
buildings  have  found  school-rooms  so  dark  that  the  gas 
had  to  be  lighted  all  day  long.  They  have  found  dark 
stairs  and  foul  closets. 

This  city  has  written  upon  its  banner  "  Compulsory 
Education."  The  children  come  trooping  in,  in  some 
districts,  and  the  city  thrusts  them  into  dark  rooms  to 
become  blind,  exposes  them  to  foul  efHuvia  that  sickens 
and  thrusts  thousands  into  the  streets.  It  says  to  the 
children:  **You  must  be  educated,"  and  when  the 
children  come  it  says  :  "Go  out  into  the  streets  and 
get  your  education  there." 

If  taxes  were  paid  as  they  ought*to  be,  if  men  did  not 
shirk  the  burden,  there  would  be  money  enough  and  to 
spare.  I  believe  that  we  should  spend  with  lavishness 
and  splendor  upon  our  public  institutions.  We  should 
have  ample  schools  with  ample  play-grounds.  We 
should  have  means  available  to  fill  our  schools  with 
beauty — flowering  plants  in  the  halls,  reproductions  of 
great  masters  in  the  class-rooms.  We  should  pay  sala- 
ries which  would  attract  the  best  talent.  If  we  had 
spent  less  money  on  private  luxury  and  more  on  our 
schools— if  we  had  made  them  what  they  should  be — 
what  a  difference  there  would  be  !  What  a  magnificent, 
what  a  blessed  city  we  should  have  !    < 


Lessons  in  Cleanliness. 

By  W.  W.  Barnett. 

THE   SCHOOL   YARD. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  were  no  barrels  in  the  yard 

of school,  save  one  which  was  in  the  basement. 

Each  day  the  boys  threw  upon  the  yard  paper  wrap- 
pers of  their  lunches,  scraps  of  meat,  potatoes,  whole 
biscuits,  and  enough  light  bread  to  make  several  loaves. 
The  janitor  went  out  after  each  recess  with  a  bucket 
and  gathered  up  most  of  the  rejected  food;  but  left 
much  of  the  paper  in  the  yard.  It  was,  indeed,  not 
"lovely  to  behold."  Such  was  the  condition  of  the 
girls'  yard  also. 

The  first  thing  done,  to  change  this  state  of  affairs, 


was  to  have  six  barrels  put  at  convenient  places  in  the 
yard.  The  boys  were  told  in  the  rooms  that  barrels 
had  been  placed  there  to  be  used  for  the  remains  of 
their  lunches.  But  still  the  yard  was  not  kept  clean. 
Only  a  few  of  the  boys  used  the  barrels,  the  others  did 
not.  It  was  concluded  that  the  only  way  to  get  the 
yard  clean  was  to  have  it  cleaned  and  see  that  every 
boy  did  his  part  toward  keeping  it  that  way.  The  teach- 
er in  charge  did  not  eat  his  dinner,  for  three  weeks, 
till  all  the  boys  were  through  eating  each  day.  This 
gave  him  an  opportunity  to  catch  the  boy  in  the  act  of 
throwing  scraps  on  the  yard.  He  insisted  on  having 
the  paper  and  every  piece  of  bread  and  meat  picked  up. 
Boys  who,  from  carelessness  or  disobedience,  continued 
to  violate  the  rule,  were  reminded  that  even  the  buzzards 
clean  up;  in  fact,  that  the  buzzard  makes  it  his  business 
to  clean  up,  and  boys  ought  at  least  to  be  as  clean  as 
he.  instruction  was  mixed  in  with  persistence  in 
supervision.  As  a  result  the  yard  was  finally  gotten  so 
clean  that  not  a  piece  of  paper  as  large  as  a  nickel,  re- 
mained to  recall  the  departed  glory. 

These  arc  the  lessons  learned :  Habits  are  fixed 
only  by  continuously  doing  the  same  thing,  or  by 
continuous  repetition  of  an  act.  A  principal  is  a 
good  executive  officer  when  he  comes  not  only  to 
agree  to  the  maxim  of  Miles  Standish — "When  you 
want  a  thing  well  done  you  must  do  it  yourself, 
not  leave  it  to  others,"  but  goes  farther  than  Miles 
did,  by  acting  according  to  the  doctrine.  But  higher 
even  than  this,  these  boys  formed  habits  which  will 
make  them  decent  citizens.  The  school  performed  its 
function  for  the  civilization  of  the  race.  The  building 
was  kept  free  from  chalk  and  pencil  marks;  seldom  was 
a  chalk  mark  seen  on  this  building.  The  formation  of 
this  habit  of  preservation  will  save  the  public  buildings 
from  that  species  of  vandalism  so  commonly  seen  at  all 
public  buildings  in  this  entire  country.  The  motto  of 
the  school  was  from  the  day  of  its  dedication,  "  No  van- 
dalism; no  hoodlumism." 

The  girls  were  taken  into  the  boys'  yard  to  see  how 
it  was  being  kept,  and  the  contrast  made  the  girls 
ashamed.  They  went  back  and  did  better,  but  the 
women  teachers  did  not  cause  them  to  pick  up  every 
scrap,  and  the  girls  did  not  do  so  well.  The  yards 
should  be*  closely  supervised.  Here  the  principal 
learned  another  lesson  that  he  must  see  that  teachers 
do  their  duty  in  this  respect.  Of  course  this  does  not 
mean  that  he  became^dictatorial  to  the  teachers,  but 
that  he  firmly  but  kindly  insisted  upon  closer  supervi- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 

Keeping  the  yard  clean  had  a  good  effect  upon  keep- 
ing the  inside  of  the  building  clean.  Teachers  looked 
after  the  desks  and  insisted  that  pupils  should  not  have 
ink  or  scratches  on  them.  The  books  were  looked 
to,  something  that  in  modern  days  is  becoming  obso- 
lete. Teachers  kept  their  own  desks  neater,  and  in 
better  order.  A  blank  form  containing  all  the  points 
which  should  be  considered  daily  with  reference  to 
neatness,  was  kept  by  the  teachers. 

The  janitor  was  asked  to  dust  the  blinds,  the  chalk 
troughs,  the  radiators,  the  desks,  the  stairways,  and 
teachers  kept  a  record.  When  he  failed  to  do  his  duty 
he  was  notified.  The  necessity  of  seeing  that  the  jani- 
tor did  what  he  was  told  was  fully  realized.  Not  only 
was  he  required  to  dust  well,  but  the  outside  steps 
were  swept  twice  a  day.  The  floors  were  washed  once 
a  month,  not  mopped  but  washed.  Unless  looked  after 
closely  the  cloakrooms  became  the  rendezvous  for  dirt, 
paper,  maps,  and  various  other  articles.  Piles  of  dirt 
collect  under  the  radiators  and  unless  looked  after  by 
the  principal  this  state  continues.  Paper  and  pencil 
trimmings  used  to  lie  scattered  around  the  waste- 
baskets  like  bleaching  bones  in  a  bone-yard.  Unceas- 
ing vigilance  was  the  price  paid  for  cleanliness.  Even 
the  library  looked  as  if  it  had  not  a  friend  in  the  world; 
it  was  put  in  order  and  one  of  the  teachers  made  custo- 
dian. 

Attending  to  such  details  as  these  makes  one  careful, 
makes  him  a  better -instructor,  develops  his  executive 
ability,  which  is  one  of  the  most  essential  elements  in 
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the  character  of  a  principal.  So,  also,  it  helps  one  to  be- 
come a  better  scholar  by  making  him  a  close  observer. 
George  Eliot  says  in  Romola,  "A  knowledge  of  minutiae 
is  the  soul  of  scholarship."  So,  attention  to  the  minu- 
tiae of  school  duties  is  the  soul  of  efficiency  in  a  school 
principal. 

Houston^  Texas, 

Change   in  the  Educational  Attitude, 

Bv  Amos  M.  Kellogg. 

(A  paper  read  before  the  New  York  state  normal  coIleg:e  at  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  New  York  state  normal  school,  June,  1894.) 

A  hundred  years  almost  have  elapsed  since  an  experi- 
ment was  undertaken  in  Stanz,  Switzerland,  by  an  en- 
thusiastic humanitarian,  that  has  profoundly  affected  the 
whole  enlightened  world.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  it  succeeded,  except  that  Pestalozzi  had  struck  the 
foundation  truths  of  education  ;  the  "Harry  Oddity  of 
Foolsboro,"  as  his  school  companions  called  him,  there 
appeared  as  a  genius  in  the  neglected  department  of  hu- 
man endeavor,  and  his  school  house  became  an  intellec- 
tual laboratory,  where  the  problems  of  the  mental  and 
moral  development  of  children  were  at  last  shown  to  be 
capable  of  solution. 

The  war  that  had  occurred  in  Switzerland  left,  in  the 
year  179^,  many  homeless  children  wandering  about  the 
country.  An  orphanage  was  founded  at  Stanz  and  Henry 
Pestalozzi  was  placed  at  its  head  by  his  earnest  solicit- 
ation. No  record  exists  that  he  was  to  draw  any  sal- 
ary. He  had  neither  books,  school  materials,  nor  assist- 
ants ;  nor  was  he  a  practical  teacher.  But  he  had  ob- 
served and  studied  the  child  himself ;  the  conclusions 
he  had  come  to  concerning  education  were  founded, 
where  all  true  science  is,  in  a  study  of  nature. 

Pestalozzi  entered  on  his  work  and  actually  evolved 
an  educational  system  that  turned  the  world  from  the 
well  worn  grooves  in  which  it  was  running.  This  man 
was  dedicated  to  the  good  of  humanity  :  he  had  a  sin- 
gle eye  and  this  gave  him  power  to  perceive  the  foun- 
dation truth  that  had  hitherto  been  unnoticed  in  the  in- 
struction of  children.  That  truth  is  that  education  is  an 
organic  process  j'  not  a  compound  made  as  a  wall  is  made 
with  little  stones  and  big  stones  from  all  sortg  of  quarries, 
bound  together  with  mortar.  As  a  plant  takes  the 
chemical  elements  in  the  soil  and  organizes  them  into 
a  structure  and  finally  crowns  it  with  a  flower  so  beauti- 
ful that  Jesus  himself  paused  and  called  attention  to  its 
loveliness,  so  Pestalozzi  felt  that  the  mind  to  be  educated 
must  organize  appropriate  knowledge  to  form  an  intel- 
lectual and  moral  structure.  His  efforts  at  Stanz  were 
to  find  methods  to  realize  this  idea  ;  he  did  realize  it 
and  the  worid  admitted  it. 

The  wide  attention  which  this  experiment  attracted 
at  the  time  surprises  us  who  read  the  story.  It  was  an 
exciting  time  in  Europe.  The  French  Revolution  was 
just  over.  Napoleon  was  the  chief  actor  on  the  stage, 
and  yet  the  school-rooms  at  Stanz  were  crowded  with 
distinguished  visitors.  It  may  be  said  that  despite  the 
horrible  wars  that  shook  Europe  like  an  earthquake,  and 
that  were  only  ended  when  Napoleon  was  landed  on  St. 
Helena,  the  event  of  that  era  was  the  experiment  going 
on  in  the  school-rooms  of  Stanz  and  Burgdorf.  This 
country  was  busy  with  laying  its  constitutional  founda- 
tions :  the  death  of  Washington,  the  settlement  of  the 
public  debt,  the  war  with  England,  prevented  consider- 
ation of  improvements  upon  the  routine  pursued  in  the 
schools  at  that  time.  Germany  sent  teachers  to  learn 
the  method  pursued  by  Pestalozzi  and  thus  attained  that 
high  educational  rank  she  maintains  to  this  day.  Eng- 
land followed  next,  and  noted  schools  were  established, 
and  then  France.  It  was  not  until  after  the  close  of  the 
school  in  1825,  that  the  news  of  discoveries  made  by 
the  Swiss  schoolmaster  was  brought  to  this  country  and 
aroused  attention.  It  affected  the  country  like  an  in- 
tellectual tidal  wave ;  New  England  was  especially 
moved.  Horace  Mann  became  the  expounder  of  the  new 
faith — the  St.  Paul  of  Pestalozzianism.  Of  course  the 
intense  humanitariani^m  exhibited  by  Pestalozzi  and  his 


followers  would  be  reflected  in  America. 

The  feeling  at  the  bottom  here  was  the  same  that  pos- 
sessed them  as  they  labored  among  the  orphans  in  Stans 
and  Burgdorf.  Hence  the  addresses  of  the  earnest 
propagators  of  the  Pestalozzian  faith  concerned  the 
moral  righteousness  of  the  development  of  children. 
They  appealed  to  the  sentiment  of  benevolence  in  the 
universal  human  heart.  The  educational  meetings  held 
in  those  early  days,  were  as  earnest  as  those  held  by  the 
disciples  of  Wesley.  A  half  century  after  the  foundation 
principle  had  been  announced  by  Pestalozzi,  New  Eng- 
land, prompted  by  Horace  Mann,  entered  upon  an  edu- 
cational effort  she  has  never  turned  back  from  nor  wav- 
ered in. 

Looking  back  over  the  century  we  see  it  may  be  div- 
ided roughly  into  four  periods.  First  the  period  of  the 
working  out  by  Pestalozzi  of  his  idea  at  Stanz  and  Burg- 
dorf— covering  twenty-five  years.  During  this  time  the 
Germans  were  introducing  the  new  methods  into  their 
schools  with  indefatigable  earnestness  ;  second,  the  pe- 
riod when  the  impact  of  the  new  ideas  was  felt  in,  and 
was  rousing  up  the  Afnerican  world, — another  space  of 
twenty-five  years— in  the  latter  part  of  this  period  the 
interest  had  risen  to  such  a  point  that  normal  schools 
were  founded  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York.  Third, 
a  period  mainly  of  expansion  where  the  imported  ideas 
were  still  the.  main  influence.  Fourth,  the  present  pe- 
riod extending  from  about  1875  to  the  end  of  the  century, 
in  which  education  is  being  investigated  in  somewhat 
of  a  scientific  spirit.  During  this  last  period  the  edu- 
cational literature  that  has  sprung  up  marks  the  period 
and  makes  it  distinct  from  any  other. 

David  P.  Page's  wonderful  book  was  the  first  fruit  on 
the  American  Pestalozzian  tree.  It  was  so  written  that 
it  could  not  but  be  read  ;  its  perusal  could  not  but  arouse 
the  desire  to  know  more.  It  is  not  that  he  wrote  a  book 
that  one  more  reason  exists  that  his  memory  is  precious 
to  us  ;  it  is  that  he  wrote  tAe  book  of  the  times.  No  one 
but  a  man  saturated  with  the  new  ideas  could  have  done 
this,  and  not  he  unless  he  had  the  marvelous  power  of 
expression  possessed  by  Mr.  Page.  His  "  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Teaching"  has  all  the  marks  of  the  work  of  a 
genius,  and  is  so  generally  recognized.  It  can  be  read 
and  is  read  as  a  romance.  It  made  then  and  has  con- 
tinually made  converts  to  a  consideration  of  education 
as  the  highest  and  noblest  occupation  that  the  world  has 
to  offer. 

It  is  a  charge  that  is  often  brought  against  the  teach- 
ing profession — if  a  term  may  be  used  in  advance  of  its 
rightful  application— that  the  teacher  is  satisfied  to  be 
merely  a  hearer  of  lessons— a  sort  ot  reciting  post ;  only 
aiming  to  deposit  certain  scraps  of  knowledge  in  the 
memory.  This  class  abounded  and  super-abounded  ; 
there  was  a  time  when  there  were  none  but  such  men. 
But  truth  has  this  marked  feature — those  that  possess  it 
feel  its  precious  nature  and  desire  others  to  possess  it 
also.  Looking  back  fifty  years  we  see  most  schools  were 
officered  by  teachers  who  absolutely  knew  nothing  about 
education  except  as  a  routine.  The  art  of  arts  then  was 
to  govern  the  school  ;  the  art  of  teaching  had  not  then 
been  discovered. 

The  past  has  laid  a  heavy  and  obstructing  hand  on 
teaching.  Tradition  declared  that  the  only  thing  needed 
by  the  teacher  was  a  small  quantity  of  knowledge  and  a 
large  ability  to  keep  children  quiet.  The  founding  of 
normal  schools  was  a  challenge  to  this  old  time  doctrine. 
They  were  founded  on  the  belief  that  principles  exist  in 
education,  and  that  the  work  done  in  the  schools  must 
be  built  on  them. 

This  is  the  position  taken  by  Pestalozzi.  "  My  efforts," 
he  says,  "  are  to  psychologize  education;"  meaning  by 
this  that  his  aim  was  to  base  all  teaching  on  the  eternal 
laws  that  regulate  the  development  of  the  human  mind. 
When  the  normal  school  proposed  fifty  years  ago  to 
teach  its  pupils  the  art  and  aim  of  teaching  one  shout 
arose  from  the  academies,  "  You  cannot  teach  a  person 
how  to  teach!  "  The  obstructions  laid  in  the  way  of  the 
normal  school  were  so  great  that  if  it  had  not  had  un- 
derneath it  the  solid  principles  of  truth  it  would  have 
succumbed  at  the  end  of  the  first  five  years  ;  but  the 
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legacy  of  Pestalozzi  to  the  world  was  a  spirit  of  inquiry 
and  investigation.  The  strength  of  the  graduates  of 
this  school  lay  in  the  fact  that  they  had  inquired  and 
nvestigated  somewhat.  They  went  out  few  in  number 
year  by  year,  but  they  had  h^tn  students  of  education ^  and 
that  differentiated  them  from  others. 

In  1874,  becoming  editor  of  The  School  Journal,  I 
began  to  urge  upon  teachers  to  read  Page's "  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Teaching."  There  was  but  a  small  sale 
of  that  incomparable  book  at  that  time.  Doubtingly  the 
advice  was  heeded  ;  the  sales  slowly  increased  ;  a  new 
edition  was  made  ;  the  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain 
was  in  motion  ;  other  books  were  called  for  and  the  last 
twenty-five  years  have  the  distinct  mark  of  an  earnest 
spirit  of  inquiry  and  investigation  concerning  the  princi- 
ples and  practice  of  education.  In  other  words,  the  spirit 
that  Pestalozzi  aroused  when  he  gathered  the  orphan 
children  around  him  at  Stanz  is  at  last  diffused  among 
the  teachers  of  America.  Mere  skill  is  not  enough  ;  the 
world  is  never  to  be  conquered  by  mere  skill  in  teacher 
and  preacher.  It  was  not  mere  skill  in  teaching  that  at- 
tracted attention  to  Pestalozzi ;  he  was  defective  in  the 
arts  of  personal  persuasiveness,  was  generally  clumsy, 
and  unable  to  explain  with  clearness  ;  yet  despite  all 
these  he  knew  how  teaching  should  be  done— he  had  dis- 
covered the  "real  and  universal  laws  of  teaching,"  to  use 
the  words  of  the  council  of  public  education  in  Berne  in 
1802.  The  real  teacher  must  stand  in  a  very  different  atti- 
tude toward  the  world  in  general  from  what  those  do  who 
rank  themselves  as  the  possessors  of  knowledge  merely. 
The  perplexities  that  surrounded  Pestalozzi,  and  caused 
the  collapse  of  his  institute  arose  from  having  helpers 
who  lacked  his  spirit.  "  My  assistants  can  copy  my 
methods,  but  do  not  seek  for  the  idea  that  is  underneath," 
he  sadly  says.  When  a  normal  school  fails  to  make  its 
chief  object,  from  cellar  to  garret,  from  library  to  labo- 
ratory, the  ways  and  means  of  carrying  mankind,  and 
especially  children,  to  higher  stages  of  living,  it  fails  in 
all. 

By  slow  accumulations  during  the  past  fifty  years  what 
may  be  called  the  science  of  pedagogy  has  been  form- 
ing. The  human  race  began  at  a  low  point  and  has 
risen  to  a  somewhat  high  stage  of  enlightenment  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  What  has  caused  this  progress  ? 
This  is  the  question  the  teacher  must  investigate  ;  it  is 
a  question  that  will  require  many  years  of  study  ;  this  is 
the  question  that  Pestalozzi  undertook  in  1797 — the  vol- 
ume was  prolix  and  obscure  and  was  passed  by.  He 
says,  "  They  could  not  understand  it  and  thought  it  a 
jumble  of  nonsense."  Yet  this  field  must  be  explored 
by  the  teacher.  It  is  to  questions  concerning  the  ways 
and  means  of  mental  development  that  the  teacher's  at- 
tention must  be  directed.  If  the  school  fails  in  this, 
while  its  students  may  rank  well  in  mathematics  and  sci- 
ences, it  is  not  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  Pestalozzi. 

If  the  student  betake  himself  to  the  normal  school  to 
gain  more  arithn\etic  or  chemistry  then  the  millennial  age 
of  education  is  to  be  postponed  ;  his  pupils  will  come  to 
his  school  with  the  same  spirit,  and  (what  Pestalozzi 
calls)  "  the  artificial  and  methodical  dwarfing  of  human- 
ity," will  go  on.  The  normal  school  cannot  be  judged 
wholly  by  its  course  of  study.  Well  do  I  remember  an 
academy  principal  looking  over  the  circular  of  the  Al- 
bany normal  school  which  I  held,  and  exclaiming, "  They 
teach  just  the  same  things  as  I  do,  and  you  are  foolish  to 
spend  your  time  and  money  there!  "  But  the  atmosphere 
of  the  normal  school  was  not  taken  into  account  by  him. 
A  teacher  may  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of 
study  and  yet  be  a  very  poor  teacher  ;  the  life  of  the 
pupil  must  be  affected.  In  the  case  of  most  it  must  be 
wholly  reconstructed.  Pestalozzi  puts  it — "  To  exercise 
his  judgment  and  to  open  his  heart  to  noble  sentiments 
is,  I  think,  the  chief  end  of  education."  So  that  the 
idea  with  which  the  student  entars  the  normal  school 
needs  in  general  to  be  revolutionized.  He  must  enter  it 
as  a  humanitarian  ;  he  must  feel  he  is  to  acquire  power 
to  increase  the  world's  happiness. 

I  have  used  the  name  of  Pestalozzi  frequently  because 
he  was  the  real  founder  of  normal  schools.  He  had 
meditated  for  many  years  on  the  question,  How  to  raise 


his  countrymen  to  a  higher  level  of  happiness  ;  he  saw 
it  must  be  done  by  education,  but  when  he  investigated 
that  he  found  it  to  be  what  he  called  a  "  barbarous  ab- 
surdity." He  was  compelled  to  plan  out  a  way  for  him- 
self ;  when  he  had  found  one  teachers  gathered  from  all 
quarters  to  learn  it,  so  that  in  1802  the  propostion  was 
made  to  turn  the  schools  for  orphans  into  a  school  to 
train  teachers. 

The  "  great  educational  awakening  "  that  has  occurred 
in  our  times  has  come  from  normal  schools  that  have  im- 
bibed the  spirit  of  Pestalozzi  and  helped  to  disseminate 
it. 


Correlation  of  Studies. 

(Questions  for  discussion  prepared  by  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  of  the 
National  Department  of  Superintendence.    See  note  on  p.  95.) 

1.  Should  the  elementary  course  be  eight  years,  and 
the  secondary  course  four  years,  as  at  present?  Or, 
should  the  elementary  course  be  six  years  and  the  sec- 
ondary course  six  years } 

2.  Has  each  of  the  grammar  school  studies — language 
(including  reading,  spelling,  grammar,  composition), 
mathematics  (arithmetic,  algebra,  plane  geometry), 
geography,  history,  natural  science  (botany,  zoology, 
mineralogy),  penmanship,  drawing,  etc.,  a  distinct  ped- 
agogical value  ?    If  so,  what  is  it  ? 

3.  Should  other  subjects  than  those  enumerated  in 
the  second  question,  such  as  manual  training  (including 
sloyd,  sewing,  and  cooking),  physical  culture,  physics, 
music,  physiology  (including  the  effects  of  stimulants 
and  narcotics),  Latin,  or  a  modern  language,  be  taught 
in  the  elementary  school  course  ?    If  so,  why  ? 

4.  Should  the  sequence  of  topics  be  determined  by 
the  logical  development  of  the  subject,  or  by  the  child's 
power  to  apperceive  new  ideas  ?  Or,  to  any  extent  by 
the  evolutionary  steps  manifested  by  the  race?  If  so, 
by  the  evolution  of  the  race  to  which  the  child  belongs, 
or  that  of  the  human  race  ? 

5.  What  should  be  the  purpose  of  attempting  a  close 
correlation  of  studies  ?    . 

{a)  To  prevent  duplication,  eliminate  non-essentials,  and  save 
time  and  effort  ? 
{b)  To  develop  the  apperceiving  power  of  the  mind  ? 
\c)  To  develop  character  ?    A  purely  ethical  purpose  ? 

6.  Is  it  possible  on  any  basis  to  correlate  or  unify  all 
the  studies  of  the  elementary  school  ? 

7.  If  not,  may  they  be  divided  into  two  or  more 
groups,  those  of  each  group  being  correlated? 

8.  Is  there  any  way  of  correlating  the  results  of  work 
in  all  the  groups  ? 

9.  What  should  be  the  length  of  recitation  periods  in 
each  year  of  the  elementary  school  course  ?  What  con- 
siderations should  determine  the  length  ? 

10  In  what  year  of  the  course  should  each  of  the  sub- 
jects mentioned  in  questions  2  and  3  be  introduced,  if 
introduced  at  all  ? 

11.  In  making  a  program,  should  time  be  assigned  for 
each  subject,  or  only  for  the  groups  of  subjects  sug- 
gested in  question  7  ? 

12.  How  many  hours  a  week  for  how  many  years 
should  be  devoted  to  each  subject,  or  each  group  of 
subjects  ? 

13.  What  topics  may  be  covered  in  each  subject,  or 
each  group  of  subjects? 

14.  Should  any  subject,  or  group  of  subjects,  be  treated 
differently  for  pupils  who  leave  school  at  12,  13,  or  14 
years  of  age,  and  for  those  who  are  going  to  a  high 
school  ? 

15.  Can  any  description  be  given  of  the  best  method 
of  teaching  each  subject,  or  group  of  subjects,  through- 
out the  school  course  ? 

16/  What  considerations  should  determine  the  point  at 
which  the  specialization  of  the  work  of  teachers  should 
begin  ? 

17.  On  what  principle  should  the  promotion  of  pupils 
from  grade  to  grade  be  determined  f  Who  should 
make  the  determination  ? 
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The  First  Year  with  Number.  IV. 

By  Ellen  E.  Kenyon. 

Early  in  the  study  oi  six»  we  stutpble  upon  the  question  :  4=? 
of  six  ?  Most  of  the  children  will  find  that  tour  is  four-sixths  of 
six.  .Teachers  will  differ  about  the  advisability  of  accepting  and 
recording  this  statement.  It  is  not  necessary  to  do  so  unless  the 
grade  is  crowded  with  so  much  work  as  to  occasion  hurry.  The 
reduction  of  |  to  {  is  properly  taught  right  here.  Indeed,  a 
bright  class  will  contain  pupils  capable  of  making  the  discovery 
for  ttiemselves,  and  it  need  not  surprise  the  teacher  if  some  one 
answers,  "  Four  is  two- thirds  of  six." 

The  traditional  fraction  class  (which  the  writer,  as  a  pupil,  had 
the  good  fortune  to  "  skip."  and  so  never  had  any  trouble  with 
fractions)  used  to  make  a  great  ado  about  these  simple  opera- 
tions, presenting^  them  to  grammar  pupils  as  so  full  of  difficulty 
as  to  be  something  of  a  bugbear.  It  is  found,  however,  that  the 
little  child  learns. them  quite  readily  by  objective  methods,  once 
his  habit  of  clear  and  prompt  attention,  and  his  use  of  number 
language  are  sufficiently  developed. 

'  '•  How  many  counters  have  you  ? "  (Six.)  •*  Make  sixth?. 
How  many  counters  in  each  ?  "  (One.)  '•  Make  thirds.  How 
many  sixths  did  you  put  together  to  make  each  third  ?  "  (Two.) 
'  One  third  contains  how  many  sixths  ?  "  (Two.)  '*  Two  sixths 
make  what  ?  "    (Two  sixths  make  one  third.) 

"  Into  what  have  I  divided  this  apple  ?  "  (Into  sixths.)  "  How 
can  I  make  thirds  with  the  sixths  ?  "  (Put  two  together  for  each 
third.)  "  Let  us  see  if  that  will  come  out  right.  Are  the  parts 
equal  ?     Are  there  three  of  them  ?      Then  we  may  call  them 

?"     (Thirds.)     *'And  one  third  contains ?"      (One 

third  contains  two  sixths.) 

"  Fold  your  paper  squares  into  thirds.  Open.  What  have 
you  ?  "  (Three  equal  oblongs.)  '*  How  can  you  make  sixths  of 
these  thirds  ?  "  (Fold  across  the  middle.)  *•  How  many  sixths 
shall  we  find  in  each  third  ?  "  (Two.)  "  How  shall  we  know 
that  they  are  sixths  ?  "  (They  must  be  equal  and  there  must  be 
six  of  them.)  *•  Try  it  and  see.  What  shall  I  write  on  the  black- 
board?" (l=|.  i=i)  "Find  how  many  sixths  in  two 
thirds.  What  shall  1  write  ?  "  (}=1.  |=j.)  "  Let  us  try  with 
the  apple,  and  see  if  what  I  have  written  is  still  true.  With  our 
sticks.    With  twelve  sticks  instead  of  six." 

Do  not  go  too  fast.  Try  never  to  ask  the  children  a  question 
they  cannot  answer. 

Having  discovered  that  "4=t  of  six,"  and  "4=J  of  six  "  are 
equally  true  statements,  let  the  pupils  consider  which  is  the  better 
expression  Encourage  the  preference  for  small  numbers,  and  the 
idea  that  it  is  best  to  have  as  few.  parts  as  possible,  and  lead  to 
the  decision  for  j. 

But  one  point  now  remains  to  be  developed  in  connection  with 
this  table  of  inquiry,  by  which  each  successive  number  is  studied. 
This  is  the  introduction  of  the  denominator  and  change  of  oral 
rendition  in  the  expressions.  5X5-=6.  7-4-5=5-,  etc.  Pupils 
will  be  very  slow  to  understand  one- fifth  of  a  time,  two  fifths  of 
a  time,"  etc.,  and  since  the  tables  as  now  written  and  read  serve 
every  practical  purpose  for  current  study,  this  difficult  idea  had 
better  be  postponed  until  toward  the  close  of  the  year. 

A  great  deal  of  figure  work  may  now  be  done.  Many  col- 
umns may  be  added,  their  sums  usually,  but  not  always,  avoid- 
ing excess  of  the  number  under  examination.  While  the  class  is 
studying  six  games  in  rapid  adding  may  be  played  upon  the  col- 
umns: 


I 

2 

3 


I 

3 


2 
2 

4 


2 

3 
I 


3 
I 

2 


3 

2 

I 


3 

2 

3 


2 
I 

3 


Long  minuends  and  subtrahends  may  be  written  oa  the  black- 
board, and  the  remainder  fij^ures  written  in  place  or  dictated  by 
the  children,  the  subtractions  usually,  but  not  always,  falling 
within  the  number  studied . 

641 532065314 

101321054104 


To  develop  the  meaning  of  the  cipher:  "Have  four  birds  on 
your  back  fence.  Let  four  fly  away.  How  many  did  you  catch?  " 
(None.)  "  What  shall  I  write  ?**  (4 — 4=0.)  •*  How  many  beads 
have  you  in  your  hand.^"  (None.)  "  Give  me  half.  How  many 
did  you  give  me?  What  shall  1  write  ?"  (J  of  0=0.)  "How 
many  cross'^s  are  on  the  board  ?  How  many  more  did  I  make  ? 
What  sha]l  I  write?"  (6-}-o=6.)  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Write  the 
cipher  the  very  first  time  without  remark.  The  child  Aas  the 
meaning— don't  set  it  to  flight  by  explaining  it.  The  idea  of 
nothingness  and  its  sign  should  be  familiarized  before  its  intro- 
duction in  written  examples. 

These  exercises  in  adding  and  subtracting,  together  with  much 


filling  of  blank  tables  and  pictorial  illustration  of  numerical  state- 
ments, may  be  done  upon  the  slates  for  silent  occupation. 

Use  the  familiar  device  of  the  circle  of  figures  with  one  in  the 
center  to  serv^  as  muhiplier,  divisor,  minuend,  or  addend.  Its 
function  may  be  indicated  with  a  sign,  thus  : 


o  2 

2      2X      3 

3  o 


I  3 

3      3+4 
o  2 


2  I 

I      6—      2 

5         o 


5  4 

2       5-r-       I 


The  first  is  to  be  read  :  Two  taken  once  is  two,  etc.;  the  sec- 
ond :  Three  and  four  are  seven,  etc.;  the  third :  Six  less  two  is 
jQur,  etc.;  the  fourth  :  Five  contains  three  once  and  two  over, 
etc.  A  child  may  point  quickly  from  one  figure  to  another  in 
the  ring, "  skipping  "'  about,  and  the  class  may  answer.  Or  the 
teacher  may  pomt,  and  children  answer  in  rotation.  Or  the  chil- 
dren may  try  a  match  to  see  who  can  run  around  the  ring  fastest, 
giving  each  answer  correctly.  A  change  of  the  central  figtire 
will  sometimes  necessitate  one  or  two  changes  in  those  at  the 
circumference,  to  keep  the  work  within  the  proper  scope. 

Similar  exercises  in  rapid  combinations  may  be  given  by  means 
of  cards,  each  of  which  bear  two  figures,  one  upon  the  upper 
half,  and  one  upon  the  lower.  These  are  chiefly  useful  in  addi- 
tion and  subtraction.  The  teacher  holds  the  pack  behind  her, 
and  shows  one  at  a  time,  for  a  moment  only.  The  class  answers, 
giving  the  sum  or  the  difference  of  the  numbers,  as  directed. 
Each  pupil  tries  to  be  first  with  the  answer.  The  sugcessful  one 
goes  to  the  line,  and  the  rest  try  again.  Those  who  get  to  the 
hne  one  day  should  be  given  something  else  to  do  the  next,  while 
the  slower  pupils  compete  in  the  same  game. 

Experienced  teachers  will  pardon  the  detailing  of  these  hack- 
neyed devices  for  the  sake  of  those  to  whom  they  may  be  new. 
Every  variety  of  presentatioii  interests  the  children,  and  interest 
is  the  main  thing. 

Continue  numerical  observations  on  the  natural  and  common 
objects  studied.  Continue  giving  miscellaneous  number  prob- 
lems for  pastime.  Have  store-playing  perhaps  twice  during  the 
month. 

The  numerical  judgment  should  be  much  exercised  in  estimat- 
ing dimensions,  distances,  etc.,  before  measuring:.  "  How  many 
feet  long  do  you  think  the  third  blackboard  is  ?  Matthew  may 
measure  and  see."  "  Which  is  longer,  this  vertical  or  this  hori- 
zontal line?  Alma  may  measure  with  this  piece  of  string." 
"  How  many  inches  wide  (long)  is  this  pad  back  ?  Arthur  may 
find  out  and  tell  us."  "  How  many  think  Ralph's  is  a  perfect 
square  ?  Which  sides  has  he  made  longer,  the  vertical  or  the 
horizontal  ?    Measure,  Ralph,  and  tell  us." 

Mensuration  offers  a  rich  field  for  multiplication,  division,  and 
partition.  "  How  large  are  your  papers  ?  '  (One  inch  square.) 
"  Lay  two  together,  side  by  side.  What  have  you  made  ?"  (An 
oblong  one  inch  wide  and  two  inches  long.)  **  How  many  more 
squares  will  make  your  figure  as  wide  as  it  is  long  ?  "  (Two.) 
"Add  them.  What  have  you  made?''  (A  square,  two  inches 
each  way.)  "We  will  call  it  a  two-inch  square,  because  each 
side  measures  two  inches.  How  many  square  inches  in  your 
two  inch  square  ?"  (Four.)  "  What  is  the  next  larger  square 
that  you  can  make  with  your  inch  papers  ?"  (A  three  inch 
square.)  "  Now  think  this  out  very  carefully,  and  I'll  wait  for 
your  answer  as  long  as  you  like.  How  many  more  inch  papers 
do  you  need  to  make  the  three-inch  square?"  Try  not  to  have 
uttered  the  almost  inevitable  thoughtless  answer,  *•  Two."  Care- 
lessness is  always  to  be  frowned  down.  Encourage  the  child 
who  ssys  •'  Four  "  to  think  again.  Finally,  if  he  needs  such  sug- 
gestion, ask  him  if  he  isn't  going  to  leave  a  corner  out  of  his 
square.  Problems  like  this,  in  which  imaginative  construaion 
precedes  realization  are  of  great  educational  value. 

After  a  fe\v  exercises  in  construction,  such  questions  as  these 
may  be  given :  **  How  many  square  inches  in  a  two- inch  square  ? 
In  an  oblong  three  by  two  inches?  In  an  oblong  four  inches 
long  and  one  inch  wide  ?"  Do  not  extend  these  questions  for 
the  sake  of  teaching  mensuration,  however.  Limit  them  to  their 
usefulness  in  number  teaching. 

Similar  exercises  with  the  cubical  blocks  may  serve  a  similar 
purpose.  The  children  may  be  led  to  remark  that,  while  four 
squares  will  make  the  neSct  lari^^er  square  (possible  wnrh  the  given 
unit)  it  takes  eight  cubes  to  make  the  next  larger  cube.  Then 
the  eight  may  be  halved  and  quartered  as  a  study  in  partition. 
The  number  of  ones,  twos,  and  fours  that  make  eight,  and  the 
number  of  ones,  twos,  and  fours  that  eight  contains  may  be  ob- 
served and  stated,  even  though  the  time  for  memorizing  these 
facts  has  not  yet  arrived. 
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Arithmetic  from  the  Third  to  the 
Eighth  Year.     V. 

By  A.  B.  Guilford. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

Avoirdupois  Weight, —0,2!^  a  pupil  from  the  class  to  the  front 
of  the  room.  Have  him  hold  his  open  hand  out  and  up  so  that 
all  the  members  of  the  class  can  see.  Place  your  hand  on  his  and 
press  down. 

What  did  I  do,  John  }  "  You  pressed  your  hand  on  mine." 
How  do  you  know  that  ?    "  My  hand  felt  the  pressure."    Good. 

The  teacher  places  a  pound  weight  in  John's  hand.  What  does 
your  hand  feel  now,  John.  "  Pressure."  What  makes  the  pres- 
sure. *'The  iron  weight  in  my  hand  presses  on  it."  (The 
teacher  explains  to  the  class  how  it  is  that  gravity  pulls  toward 
the  center  of  the  earth  all  of  the  things  on  its  surface,  great  or 
small.  Definition :  Pressure  caused  by  the  force  of  gravity  is 
called  weight) 

Gain  from  the  class  that  a  standard  of  weight  is  necessary. 
Place  pound  weight  in  John's  hand  again.  What  happens,  John  ? 
"  It  presses  on  my  hand."  Say  this  in  another  way,  Mary. 
"  Gravity  pulls  it  toward  the  center  of  the  earth."  And  in  still 
another  way,  Ralph.  "  It  has  weight,  because  it  presses  on  John's 
hand." 

AS  GIVEN   BY  THE  TEACHER. 


Long  Tons. 

3i. 

Tons. 

Hundred- weight. 

Pounds. 

Ounces. 

• 

Fig.  A. 
AS  WORKED  BY  THE  PUPIL. 


Long  Tons. 
Tons. 

3i 

3!t. 

Hundred-weight. 

7^1 
7840. 

Pounds. 

Ounces. 

125440. 

Fig.  B. 

Show  several  articles,  previously  prepared,  each  weighing  a 
pound.  Have  the  children  judee  of  the  comparative  pressure 
which  they  exert.  State  that  you  directed  the  one  who  wrapped 
the  parcels  to  have  each  one  press  exactly  as  much  as  the  iron 
weight  does.  All  agree  that  an  object  pressing  as  much  as  this 
weight  does  weighs  one  pound.  Have  the  pupils  hand  weigh 
many  objects  and  compare  the  weight  of  each  with  one  pound. 
The  following  statements  were  made  in  class  as  a  result  of  com- 
parisons made  by  pupils : 

1.  "The  book  (Webster's  Dictionary)  weighs  many  pounds." 

2.  "  Gravity  pulls  very  strongly  on  a  little  piece  of  lead." 

3.  "  All  big  things  are  not  pulled  down  as  much  as  some  little 
things  arc." 

4.  "  I  cannot  lift  this  desk  because  gravity  pulls  down  stronger 
than  I  can  pull  up." 

If  you  have  a  pair  of  scales,  introduce  them  here  and  show 
their  use.  If  not,  construct  a  wooden  lever,  that  will  show  the 
principle  of  weighing  as  well  and  better  than  the  most  elaborate 
scales.  Show  and  teach  the  ounce  weight  as  one  pressing  /^  as 
much  as  the  pound  weight.  Change  pounds  to  ounces  and 
ounces  to  pounds  by  the  use  of  many  practical  examples. 

Have  each  pupil  give  his  own  weight  in  pounds  and  ounces. 
Have  each  compare  his  own  weight  with  100  pounds,  or  one 
hundred- weieht  (cwt.)  *'  I  weigh  17  psunds  less  than  one  hun- 
dred-weight. '     "  My  weight  and  6^  pounds  are  equal  to  one 


hundred-weight."  State  the  weight  of  a  keg  of  nails,  a  bag  of 
meal,  etc.  Reduce  cwt.  to  pounds  and  ounces,  and  ounces  and 
pounds  to  hundred-weight. 

Show  that  where  large  quantities  of  certain  things  are  weighed 
a  weight  equal  to  20  cwt.  and  called  a  ton  (T.)  is  used.  Change 
tons  to  cwt.  and  lbs.,  and  lbs.  and  cwt  to  tons.  Teach  the  long 
ton  and  its  uses,  and  practice  reduction  of  long  tons  to  pounds 
and  pounds  to  long  tons. 

Build  the  table : 

16  ounces  make  i  pound, 

100  pounds  make  i  hundred-weight, 

2.000  poimds  make  i  ton, 

2,240  pounds  make  i  long  ton. 

An  excellent  drill  form  for  reduction  is  shown  in  Figs.  A  and  B. 
It  can  be  used  in  subsequent  work  on  weights  and  measures  as  well 
as  here.  Build  an  oblong,  dividing  it  into  as  many  small  oblongs 
as  there  are  denominations  used  in  the  weight  or  measure  under 
consideration.  Give  to  each  oblong  the  name  of  a  different  de- 
nomination. Place  a  certain  number  in  one  of  the  oblongs,  and 
have  the  pupils  place  its  equivalent  in  each  of  the  other  oolongs. 

Determine  the  uses  to  which  this  weight  is  put.  Secure  tne 
correct  spelling  of  all  terms  used  in  the  lessons.  Learn  certain 
custom- established  weights:  barrel  of  flour,  of  sugar,  of  fish,  of 
a  cubic  foot  of  water,  etc.,  etc. 

Troy  Weight, — A  talk  with  the  class  as  to  the  need  of  a  finer 
measuring  of  pressure  than  is  shown  by  the  denominations  of 
Avoirdupois  weight.  How  Troy  weight  meets  this  need  by  its 
division  of  the  pound  into  ounces,  the  ounce  into  pennyweights, 
and  its  pennyweights  into,  grains.  If  possible  have  some  of  the 
weights  used  by  a  jeweler  in  the  presence  of  the  class.  Build  the 
Troy  table,  state  its  use,  and  give  some  practical  work  in  reduc- 
tion, etc. 

Apothecary's  Weight, —Sho^  how  the  system  of  weights  used 
by  the  druggist  or  apothecary,  in  the  compounding  of  drugs,  dif- 
fers from  the  other  weights  considered.  The  pound  here  is  di- 
vided into  ounces,  the  ounces  into  drams,  the  drams  into  scruples, 
and  the  scruples  into  grains. 

Build  the  table  for  this  weight  and  give  some  practical  exercises 
in  the  use  of  the  same,  though  not  nearly  so  many  as  in  avoirdu- 
pois weight. 

Nature  Study.     III. 

By  Frank  O.  Payne. 

THE   FISH. 

Winter  is  now  upon  us  in  earnest.  The  plant  forms  of  the  autumn  have 
aU  gone  to  sleep  and  we  will  leave  them  awhile  to  their  slumbers. 

Having  studied  the  exterior  appearance  of  plants  as  we  did  in  the  gen- 
tian and  having  glanced  somewhat  into  the  structure  of  plants  as  was  done 
with  the  celery,  we  may  change  our  theme  a  little,  give  the  plants  a  rest  as 
nature  does,  and  turn  our  attention  to  some  animal  forms. 

1  have  found  it  very  interesting  to  take  almost  any  living  thing  such  as  a 
fish,  or  a  canary  bird  ;  bring  it  to  the  school-room  in  its  globe  or  cage  and 
let  the  children  study  the  living  creature.  There  is  vastly  more  interest 
awakened  in  observing  anything  aitve  than  the  same  thing  dead.  The 
crickets,  bees,  and  other  insects  are  always  better  studied  under  a  glass 
when  living,  than  when  pinned  out  stiff  in  death  upon  a  cork.  We  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is  nature  we  are  studymg  rather  than  sci- 
ence as  suck. 


GOLD  FISH. 


Material  i.  If  possible  have  a  living  Jish  swimming  in  a 
dish.  A  gold  fish  is  good.  Gold  fish  can  be  hired  in  the  citv, 
but  if  boys  can  catch  a  fish  in  the  brook  it  is  much  better.  My 
boys  caught  a  pike  by  breaking  the  ice  and  getting  him  with  a 
small  dip-net. 

This  is  easily  done  when  the  water  is  frozen  over,  because  the 
fishes  then  are  more  or  less  torpid. 

2.  Some  dead  fi^h :  These  may  be  had  at  the  market  and 
even  dried  herring  and  salted  mackeral  are  useful. 

3.  An  entire  skeleton  or  a  portion  of  a  skeleton  of  some  fish. 
The  skeleton  of  a  mackeral  is  easily  obtained  by  scaldmg  and 
carefully  separating  the  flesh  from  the  bones. 

4.  Any  other  parts  of  fishes  that  may  be  procured  easily. 
Observations,  i.    On  the  living  fish,    2.  On  the  dead  one. 
Notice  the  shape  of  this  fish  ?    Draw  it.    The  color.    How 
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docs  he  move  the  mouth  ?    The  fins  ?    How  many  fins  ?    Where 
are  they  situated  ?    How  does  he  swim  ? 


PERCH. 

(Many  will  say,  "  With  the  fins  "  but  careful  observation  will 
soon  disclose  the  fact  that  the  fins  serve  to  balance  the  fish  in  the 
water,  while  it  is  the  tale  fin  which  propels  the  fish  through  the 
water.) 

Bring  out  the  fact  that  the  fish  has  fins  to  correspond  with  fore- 
legs and  hind  legs. 

How  is  the  tail  divided  ?  Draw  it.  Are  the  parts  equal  or  un- 
equal ? 

We  call  the  fin  on  the  back,  the  dorsal  fin  and  one  below  near 
the  tail  the  anal  fin.  Point  out  the  dorsal  fin  on  the  dead  fish. 
Point  out  the  anal  fin.  Notice  the  parts  of  the  fins.  See  the  fine 
spines  which  form  their  framework.  How  many  spines  in  the 
dorsal  fin  ? 

We  call  the  tail  fin,  the  caudal  fin.  Compare  the  caudal  fins  of 
these  fishes.    Sketch  them. 

Measure  the  fish  from  the  tip  of  the  head  to  the  base  of  the  tail. 
What  part  of  this  length  is  head  ? 

Open  the  mouth  of  the  dead  fish  several  times.  See  how  the 
bones  and  gill-covers  move.  Is  his  mouth  large  or  small  when 
compared  with  the  size  of  his  body  ?  Open  the  mouth  wide  and 
feel  the  teeth.  Arc  there  many  or  few  ?  How  do  they  point  ? 
Where  are  they  placed  ? 

Now  see  the  eyes.  Can  the  fish  wink  ?  Has  he  eyelids  ?  Why 
not  ?  Can  he  move  the  eyes  around  and  look  upward,  right,  left, 
and  downward  as  we  can  ? 


Pu/ttTi  yyork. 


Why  then,  do  fishes  swim  in  a  zig-zag  manner  ?  Try  to  move 
the  dead  fishes  eye.  Can  you  push  it  so  as  to  make  it  turn  as  our 
eyes  turn? 

Can  a  big  fish  catch  a  smaller  one  easily  when  the  smaller  one 
goes  swimming  in  this  way  from  side  to  side  ? 

Lift  up  the  ^11  covers.  See  the  dark  red  fringes  of  the  gills. 
Put  your  pencil  into  the  fish's  mouth  and  out  at  the  gills.  That 
is  the  way  water  goes  as  the  fish  breathes. 

The  fish  does  not  swallow  the  water  but  merely  allows  the  wa- 
ter to  pass  through  so  as  to  wash  the  dark  red  fringes  of  the  gills. 
That  keeps  fresh  water  near  the  gills  all  the  time  and  so  the  im- 
pure matters  of  the  blood,  escaping  into  the  water  from  the  gills, 
are  quickly  washed  away.  Pure  oxygen  is  in  the  water  and  this 
enters  the  fishes  blood  through  the  gills  and  purifies  it. 

If  we  will  leave  the  fish  in  this  water  a  long  while,  he  will  be- 
gin to  pant,  or  move  his  gills  very  fast.  He  will  come  to  the  sur- 
face and  swim  about  restlessly.  That  is  because  the  water  has 
lost  most  of  its  free  oxygen.  If  we  did  not  change  the  water,  the 
fish  would  soon  die.  Why  do  not  fishes  in  the  brooks  and  ponds 
die  ?  (The  plants  growing  in  the  water  take  up  the  impure  mat- 
ters and  give  off  oxygen  to  to  the  water,  and  fishes  give  to  the 
plants  just  what  they  need  for  their  food.) 

Scrape  off  a  scale  from  the  fish.  See  the  little  socket  where  it 
grew.  See  the  markmgs  like  those  on  a  shell,  notice  how  they 
lap  over  each  other  like  the  shingles  on  a  roof.  See  how  nicely 
nature  made  the  fishes  to  swim  in  the  water.  How  easily  their 
narrow  pointed  bodies  cleave  the  water. 

Let  us  now  see  how  a  fish  is  built  up.  Here  is  a  skeleton.  See 
the  parts  of  the  backbone,  (vertabrae).  Count  them  and  also 
count  the  ribs.  The  fish  has  a  backbone,  (spine)  as  we  have. 
Note  how  it  joins  the  skull  See  how  carefully  nature  protects 
the  spinal  cord  by  its  position.  (It  is  not  desirable  for  younger 
pupils  to  dissect,  a  fish.  The  anatomy  is  too  complicated  to  do 
that.  Older  pupils  may  dissect,  but  in  a  large  school  I  would  not 
recommend  it. 

I  conclude  this  lesson  with  a  sample  of  pupils'  work  on  the 
pike  to  which  I  have  alluded. 

The  fish  lived  in  the  school-room  having  the  water  repeatedly 


changed  but  at  length  it  died  owing  to  some  hurt  received  when 
captured. 
After  death  we  studied  it  as  above  outlined  and  made  it  the 
,  theme  for  drill  in  language,  punctuation,  capitalization,  and  para- 
graphing.   The  following  is  one  of  the  pupil's  composittbns : 

THE  PIKE. 

The  pike  is  a  long  slender  fish.  This  one  is  about  seven  inches 
long.  It  is  shaped  somewhat  like  a  cigar.  Its  color  is  of  a  dirty 
greenish  white  changing  to  gray.*  There  are  eleven  black  or 
dark  brown  stripes  across  the  back. 

The  six  fins  are  very  delicate  pink  in  color.  They  move  back- 
ward and  forward  in  the  wa:er  and  so  balance  the  fish  not  to  let 
him  tip  over. 

The  bright  eyes  are  on  the  sides  of  the  head.  They  are  very 
large  and  they  project  from  the  sides  of  the  head.  The  fish  has  no 
eyelids.  He  does  not  need  any.  The  water  washes  the  eyes  and 
so  saves  having  tears  and  lids.  A  fish  has  no  ears  but  there  is  a 
round  spot  back  of  the  eyes.  That  is  the  ear  drum.  The  pike 
scales  are  very  small  and  thin.  The  fishes  do  not  like  water  un- 
less it  is  fresh. 

The  fish  acts  nervous  when  the  water  gets  stale  just  as  boys 
do  when  the  air  in  the  school-room  is  bad. 

Written  by  Anna  Hess, — 8th  grade,  public  school.  Chatham, 
N.J. 


Vertical  Writing. 


The  Boston  board  of  supervisors  strongly  endorse  vertical 
writing  in  their  recent  report  to  the  board  of  education.  Referring 
to  the  fact  that  the  question  of  vertical  versus  slant  writing 
has  been  under  discussion  nearly  thirty  years,  the  report  says  that 
it  has  been  from  the  first  a  question  of  hygiene,  and  grew  out  of 
extended  investigation  into  the  causes  of  physical  defects  among 
school  children  in  Europe.  It  is  declared  that  vertical  handwrit- 
ing presented  itself  as  a  remedy  for  several  of  these  defects ;  that 
it  has  been  repeatedly  endorsed  by  international  congresses  of 
hygiene,  and  has,  to  a  considerable  extent,  supplanted  slant  writing 
in  Europe.  The  physical  defects  alluded  to  are  said  to  have  been 
aggravated  by  the  use  of  ill-adapted  desks  and  forced  and  unnatu- 
ral positions  which  the  children  have  been  required  to  assume. 

Regarding  vertical  writing  from  the  standpoint  of  economy  it 
is  also  to  be  endorsed.    The  report  says  on  this  point : 

*'  It  is  a  generally  admitted  fact  that  whenever  excellence  in  slant  writing 
has  been  obtained  it  has  been  at  a  sacrifice  of  comfort  on  the  part  of  the  pu- 
pils, and  of  time  and  strength  on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  The  weight  of 
evidence  seems  to  show  that  good  vertical  ¥rriting  can  be  obtained  at  much 
less  cost.  In  the  primary  schools  the  children  seem  inclined  to  write  a  round, 
upiieht  hand,  and  are  with  difficulty  forced  into  the  angular,  slanting  style. 
To  develop  and  perfect  this  natural  hand  has  been  found  in  practice  to  be 
easier  than  to  change  it ;  so  much  easier  that  competent  iuages  have  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  with  vertical  writing  there  need  be  no  special  in- 
structor m  penmanship  after  the  fifth  or  sixth  year  in  school." 

It  is  further  sl)own  that  in  learning  the  slant  system  the  pupil 
is  required  to  acquire  two  arts  at  the  same  time  —the  art  of  wnt- 
ing  and  the  art  of  pen-holding.  With  vertical  writing  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  saving  of  time  and  effort,  as  the  system  seems  to 
come  more  naturally  to  the  scholar. 

The  supervisors  make  the  following  recommendations  : 

"  (i^  That  vertical  penmanship  be  introduced  at  once  into  a  certain  num- 
ber of  schools  designated  for  the  purpose,  and  that  it  be  permitted  in  all 
the  schools. 

*'  (3)  That  all  pupils  in  writing  face  the  desk  so  that  a  line  joining  the 
shoulders  shall  be  parallel  with  the  front  edge  of  the  desk. 

"(3)  I'hat  all  paper  used  in  teaching  writing  be  tuled  with  a  single  line, 
as  fur  ordinary  correspondence. 

"  (4)  That  the  use  of  pens  and  ink  be  required  in  the  first  class  in  primaiy 
schools,  and  permitted  m  the  second  class. 

**  (5)  That  in  alt  schools  the  use  of  copy  books  be  gradually  discontinued 
above  the  fourth  class,  and  all  written  exercises  be  considered  exercises  in 
penmanship." 

These  recommendations  are  worth  the  careful  consideration  of 
school  boards  and  superintendents. 


The  attention  that  The  Journal  gives  to  the  important  edu- 
cational questions  of  the  day  is  meeting  with  hearty  approval. 
*'  I  regret."  writes  a  city  superintendent,  *'  not  to  have  subscribed 
to  The  Journal  five  years  ago  when  I  entered  the  school  ser- 
vice. Since  last  September  I  have  read  it  regularly,  and  derived 
much  practical  help  and  inspiration  from  it,  particularly  from  the 
editorial  comments  and  articles  on  the  educational  news  of  the 
day.  Thanks  to  The  School  Journal,  I  have  gained  a  broader 
insight  into  the  problems  of  education,  and  read  with  interest 
what  is  being  done  in  different  parts  of  America  and  foreign 
countries  to  advance  the  improvement  cf  the  schools."  The  ed- 
ucational news  items  are  selected  with  great  care.  Out  of  several 
hundred  that  are  received  each  week  only  those  are  printed  that 
are  of  general  interest,  items  that  serve  a  definite  education  pur- 
pose and  form  important  links  in  the  chain  of  events  that  consti- 
tutes the  educational  history  of  the  present.  "  Education,"  Her- 
bart  says,  *'  is  a  never-ending  progress."  Only  those  who  follow 
its  development  can  hope  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times. 
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Sectarianism  in  the  Public  Schools. 

(The  following  is  a  continuation  of  the  article  by  Mr.  D. 
R.  Fisher  on  sectarianism  in  the  public  schools.  The  first 
part  of  this  discussion  appeared  in  the  department  of  "  School 
Law  and  Recent  Legal  Divisions  "  in  The  journal  of  January 
19.  The  subject  is  one  of  importance.  Teachers  will  do  well  to 
call  the  attention  ot  school  boards  and  superintendents  to  these 
articles.    They  will  appreciate  the  favor.) 

One  of  the  justices  radically  opposed  the  adoption  of  a  dis- 
tinctly religious  dress.    He  said  in  substance  : 

*'  The  constitution  and  laws  of  the  state  provide  for  open  free 
schools,  for  all  children  of  the  proper  age,  that  shall  be  secular  in 
character ;  schools  in  which  the  conscience  and  the  sectarian  bias 
of  both  parents  and  children  shall  be  respected,  and  not  inter- 
fered with.  The  schools  in  question  are  not  conducted  In  this 
spirit.  The  eight  teachers  are  Roman  Catholics.  This  is  un- 
usual, but  not  unlawful.  Six  of  them  are  nuns  of  the  sisterhood 
of  St.  Joseph.  They  have  renounced  the  world,  their  own  domes- 
tic relations,  their  family  names,  their  property,  their  right  to 
their  own  earnings,  the  direction  of  their  own  lives,  and  bound 
themselves  by  solemn  vows  to  the  work  of  the  church  and  obedi- 
ence to  their  ecclesiastical  superiors.  They  have  ceased  to  be 
civilians  or  secular  persons,  and  have  become  ecclesiastical  persons 
known  by  religious  names  and  devoted  to  religious  work. 
Among  other  methods  by  which  their  separation  from  the  world 
is  emphasized,  and  subjection  to  the  church  is  proclaimed,  is  the 
adoption  of  a  distinctly  religious  dress.  Its  use  at  all  times  and 
in  all  places  is  obligatory.  Wherever  they  go  their  garb  pro- 
claims their  church,  and  their  separation  from  the  secular  world. 
On  this  state  of  facts  is  not  a  school  that  is  filled  with  ecclesiasti- 
cal persons  as  teachers,  who  come  to  the  discharge  of  their  daily 
duties  wearing  their  ecclesiastical  robes,  and  hung  about  with  the 
rosaries  and  other  devices  peculiar  to  their  order  necessarily 
dominated  by  sectarian  influences,  and  obnoxious  to  the  spirit  of 
the  constitutional  provisions  of  the  school  law  ?  This  is  not  a 
Question  about  taste  or  fashion  in  dress,  it  is  deeper  and  broader 
than  th<s.  It  is  a  question  over  the  true  mtent  and  spirit  of  our 
common  school  system.  If  every  common  school  was  presided 
over  by  ecclesiastics,in  their  distinctive  ecclesiastical  robes,  supply- 
ing pupils  with  copies  of  their  church  catechism  on  application, 
and  teaching  it,  before  and  after  school  hours,  to  all  who  chose 
to  remain  for  that  purpose,  it  is  plain  that  the  common  schools 
would  cease  to  be  such,  and  would  become,  to  all  practical  intents 
and  purposes,  parochial  schools  of  the  church  whose  ecclesiastics 
presided  over  them. 

The  teachers  in  this  case  come  into  the  schools,  not  as  com- 
mon school  teachers  or  as  civilians,  but  as  the  representatives  of 
a  particular  order  or  church,  whose  lives  have  been  dedicated  to 
religious  work  under  the  direction  of  that  church.  Neither  their 
religion  nor  their  church  membership  disqualifies  them.  Their 
holding  an  ecclesiastical  office  or  position  does  not  disqualify  them. 
But  the  introduction  in  the  schools,  as  teachers,  of  persons  who 
are.  by  their  striking  and  distinctive  ecclesiastical  robes,  necessarily 
and  constantly  asserting  their  membership  in  a  particular  church, 
and  in  a  religious  order  within  that  church,  and  the  subjection  of 
their  lives  to  the  direction  and  control  of  its  offices,  does  in  equity 
and  justice  disqualify  them. 

The  common  schools  are  supported  by  general  taxation.  They 
cannot  be  used  to  exalt  any  given  church  or  sect,  or  to  belittle  or 
override  it ;  but  they  should  be.  like  our  political  institutions,  free 
from  ecclesiastical  control  and  from  sectarian  tendencies.  The 
school  complained  of  is  not  such  a  school. 

The  trial  court  enjoined  against  the  teaching  of  the  catechism, 
and  all  other  sectarian  instruction,  but  left  the  ecclesiastics  in  full 
charge.  With  faces  averted  from  the  world  they  have  renounced ; 
weanng  their  peculiar  robes,  which  tell  of  their  church,  their  order, 
and  their  subordination  to  the  guidance  of  their  ecclesiastical  supe- 
riors ;  using  their  religious  names,  and  addressed  by  the  designa- 
tion, "  sister,"  they  direct  the  studies  and  the  deportment  of  the 
children  under  their  care,  as  ecclesiastical  persons.  They  cannot, 
or  they  will  not  attend  teachers'  institutes.  They  have  no  touch 
with  those  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit.  They  do  not  attend 
public  examinations ;  but,  are  examined  in  seclusion  of  the 
"  mother  house."  of  their  order,  after  having  been  selected  bv  the 
"  sister  superior,"  in  compliance  with  the  written  request  of  the 
school  board,  they  come  to  their  work  as  a  religious  duty,  and 
their  wages  pasF,  under  the  operation  of  their  vows,  into  the 
treasury  of  the  order.  If  a  school  so  conducted  is  not  under  the 
domination  of  sectarian  irifluences  and  control,  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  how  it  could  be.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  plaintiffs 
are  entitled  to  relief  in  this  case. 


Editorial  Notes. 

It  is  worth  while  for  the  teacher  to  notice  that  the 
churches  are  taking  a  tighter  grip  on  the  young  folks. 
The  Christian  Endeavor  and  the  Epworth  Leagues  are 
means  to  prevent  them  from  slipping  away ;  others  have 
added  a  military  organization  for  a  similar  purpose. 
This  is  all  right ;  they  are  to  be  commended.  But  what 
are  the  schools  doing  to  lead  the  boys  and  girls  ?  There 
should  be  an  organization  of  the  graduates  of  every 
school,  and  this  should  meet  and  be  honored  in  a  way 
that  will  make  the  day  one  to  be  looked  forward  to.  The 
new  teacher  must  not  simply  try  to  meet  the  new  pupils  ; 
he  must  find  out  the  graduates  of  that  school,  be  it  a 
graded  or  ungraded  school. 


The  teacher  who  has  learned  to  hold  his  tongue  is 
mueh  worse  off  than  the  pupil  who  has  not  learned  this 
lesson.  Here  is  a  proverb  that  is  put  on  the  walls  of 
every  wise  editor's  sanctum:  **A  word  that  is  not 
spoken  never  does  any  mischief."  Again  and  again 
does  the  teacher  speak  words  that  ought  not  to  be  said. 
In  September  last,  an  assistant  teacher  had  nine  boys 
and  nine  girls  put  into  her  class  in  algebra  ;  on  Jan.  i, 
there  were  two  boys  left.  "That  is  just  the  way  with 
that  teacher,"  said  the  principal.  "  She  drives  the  boys 
out  with  her  tongue.  *  You  must  be  a  smart  boy  not  to 
be  able  to  get  that  when  all  the  girls  have  done  it,' 
seems  little  to  say,  but  the  boys  won't  stay  and   hear 


it. 


i> 


Next  week's  issue  of  The  Journal  will  contain,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  features,  sketches  of  public  education  in  Germany,  Po- 
land, Japan,  Hawaii,  etc. 

The  Educational  Foundations  contest  will  close  Febru- 
ary I. 


While  superintendents  are  recommending  "correl- 
ation "  to  their  teachers,  would  it  not  be  well  for  them 
to  give  a  larger — a  very  large,  indeed — share  of  their 
attention  to  the  reform  of  school  curricula  in  this  re- 
spect t  Among  the  letters  that  come  to  us  asking 
**  What  is  correlation?"  "What  is  unification?"  etc. 
there  occasionally  comes  the  plaint  "  My  Course  of 
Study  will  not  let  me  correlate  !  Things  that  should 
be  taught  together  are  widely  separated."  How  about 
this,  gentlemen  ?  Who  or  what  is  standing  in  the  way 
of  the  teachers  and  progress  ?  Teachers  can  do  much 
incidentally,  but  courses  of  study  should  provide  a  phil- 
osophical framework. 

A  teacher  receiving  a  small  salary  in  a  city  school 
where  fourteen  teachers  were  employed  was  selected 
for  a  place  where  her  salary  was  doubled.  None  of  her 
co-laborers  said,  •*  How  fortunate."  All  said,  "She 
deserves  it."  She  attended  a  summer  school  for  three 
years,  the  only  one  of  the  fourteen  who  thought  it 
worth  while.  She  was  a  reader  of  an  educational  paper^ 
and,  strange  to  say,  the  "  pedagogical  "articles,  the  ones 
usually  shunned,  were  the  ones  she  preferred.  The 
principal  of  the  summer  school  was  asked  for  "a  spe- 
cially capable  teacher,"  and  he  named  this  lady.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  she  pursued  a  way  open  to  all  the  four- 
teen. Her  determination  to  collect  books  on  the  his- 
tory, principles,  methods,  and  civics  of  education  had 
been  considered  a  "  fad,"  but  it  was  now  felt  to  be  a 
good  investment. 

That  is  a  gDod  school  where  each  pupil  is  made 
to  feel  that  something  of  its  prosperity  depends  on 
him.  When  he  comes  to  it  in  the  morning  and  leaves 
it  at  night  as  a  man  leaves  his  store  or  his  office, 
having  interest,  there  he  is  sure  to  be  benefited  ;  he  also 
confers  benefits.  It  is  a  happy  faculty  to  make  all 
the  pupils  help  carry  the  burdens  and  pleasures  of 
the  school. 
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ObioisinoviDg.  State  Supt.Coreon  writes  that  many  townships 
have,  within  the  past  year,  adopted  a  course  of  study  for  the  first 
time  and  have  made  a  more  complete  organization  of  their  schools. 
At  least  150  townships  have  elected  superintendents,  an  increase 
of  20  per  cent,  over  last  year. 

The  teacher  must  be  familiar  with  the  great  thoughts  of  the 
great  thinkers.  For  example,  Lyell,  the  great  geologist,  says  : 
"  The  further  I  advance  in  science  the  less  the  mere  physical 
difficulties  in  believing  in  immortality  disturb  me.  I  have 
learned  10  think  nothing  loo  amazing  to  be  within  the  order  of 
nature.  Aristotle  says  that  every  creature  has  its  insiincts  given 
by  its  Creator  and  each  instinct  leads  to  its  good.  Now  the  be- 
lief in  immortality  is  an  instinct  and  it  tends  to  good." 

Is  Birmingham,  Ala.,  going  backward?  In  1887  the  Alabama 
legislature  enacted  a  law  forbidding  any  tuition  or  incidental  fees 
to  be  charged  the  pupils  ol  the  public  schools  of  Birmingham, 
except  those  of  the  high  school.  This  law  met  with  general  ap- 
proval. Since  then  Birmingham's  boatd  of  education  has  become 
convinced — at  least  it  avers  to  believe^that  to  maintain  the 
schools  for  the  full  scholastic  term  it  will  be  necessary  to  supple- 
ment the  public  school  fund  with  a  small  tuition  and  incidental 
fees  from  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools.  As  an  excuse  (or  this 
retrogressive  move  the  board  says :  "  That  ii  is  better  for  Ihe 
pupils  to  submit  to  such  small  tuition  and  incidental  fees  ralhet 
than  to  have  the  schools  closed  (or  a  portion  of  the  scholastic 
year."  Only  one  of  the  five  members  of  the  board,  Mr.  Lowery, 
declared  himself  opposed  to  and  voted  against,  the  fee  system. 
Is  BirmiDeham  really  so  poor  that  it  cannot  alford  to  maintain 
free  schools  ?  No  American  community  ought  to  invite  such  a 
severe  reproach.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Alabama  legislature  will 
refuse  to  allow  the  Birmingham  board  to  carry  out  its  scheme. 

A  little  volume  of  59  pages  was  published  by  £.  L.  Kellogg  & 
Co.,  entitled  Great  liackers  ef  Four  Centuries.  It  was  reviewed 
by  the  Educational  Times  of  England,  and  one  would  have 
thought  a  crime  had  been  committed  in  making  a  small  volume 
on  this  text.  There  are  plenty  of  large  volumes,  rarely  read,  about 
the  great  educators;  what  was  needed  was  a  small  volume  like 
tbose  prepared  by  the  Chautauqua  Press  00  Mann.  Socrates,  etc. 
The  preparation  oF  such  a  volume  should  have  been  hailed  with 
delight,  and  will  be  by  all  people  who  desire  educational  advance' 
ment.  As  (or  the  Times,  Its  review  was  mere  smart  priggish- 
ness.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  English  teachers  don't  know  there 
was  a  man  named  Comenius,  It  is  cer*ain  that  Mr.  Storr  could 
have  had  no  hand  in  such  a  sophomotical  notice  1  be  is  a  man  of 
broad  educational  views. 

The  presence  o(  a  student  superintendent  of  schools  has  pro- 
duced a  marvelous  influence  in  Uiica.  The  teachers  have  be- 
come students  of  education.  A  correspondent  says  :  '-  Kdi;ca- 
TIONAL  Foundations  is  taken  by  a  good  many ;  Lange's  '  Ap- 
perception '  is  studied  by  a  class  oF  sixty  at  least ;  the  teachers 


are  at  work  and  not  unwillingly  either.  Supt.  Griffith  says  come, 
not  ^o  ;  he  is  their  fellow-student."  Is  there  any  other  ri^ht  way 
to  promote  the  study  of  education  ? 

The  scandalous  acts  of  some  of  Ibe  Detroit  school  board  has 
stirred  up  the  city.    The  Free  Press  says  : 

"  No  one  will  have  the  hardihood  to  contend  that  this  depart- 
ment of  our  municipal  system  meets  the  expectations  with  which 
it  was  created  and  is  maintained.  Itsderelictions  leave  their  trace 
in  the  rising  generation  and  evil  ttsults  are  inevitable,  even  in  the 
remote  future.  Though  people  can  to  a  certain  extent  protect 
themselves  against  the  ravages  of  disease,  there  are  thousands  of 
families  whose  children  are  solely  dependent  for  their  education 
upon  our  public  schools,  and  defects  in  the  management  of  our 
excellent  system  Inure  directly  to  iheir  injury, 

"  Places  in  the  board  have  beensaughtby  men  who  have  no  spe- 
cial interest  in  educational  mailers,  who  are  incompetent  to  serve 
because  ol  ignorance  and  inexperience  on  their  own  part  and 
whose  solepurpose  in  meeting  ihe  expenses  and  taking  the  chances 
of  election  has  been  to  secure  such  opportupities  for  boodle  as  are 
afforded.  The  man  who  shall  be  instrumental  in  making  the  De- 
troit board  of  education  what  it  should  be  will  not  be  taken  to  ac- 
count by  her  citizens  on  the  question  of  his  motives. 

''  The  most  important  features,  in  view  of  what  has  transpired 
under  the  present  system,  is  that  all  measures  for  the  expenditure 
ol  money,  save  m  certain  specified  exceptions,  are  to  be  controlled 
by  the  board  which  the  governor  appoints." 

Do  They  Understand? 

The  teacher's  stock  in  trade  is  a  collection  of  words  that  he  has 
learned  to  hitch  on  to  other  sets  of  words  called  questions.  For 
example,  "  What  is  the  capital  ol  Turkey  ?  Here  is  a  set  of  words 
that  demand  "  Constantinople."  Beware,  O  teachers!  The  abil- 
ity to  connect  one  of  those  sets  of  words  with  another  is  not  edu- 
cation.    In  the  book  "  Walks  Abroad,"  the  author  says  : 

"Welalli  (if  iiTBlicalF-nommalivH  and  subsUn live  phrases  to  IrD  and 
Iwelve-yEac-olds,  in  ihe  erammar  class,  and  Ihese  long-iange  missiles  fly 
yards  aad  yards  uver  and  beyuiid  Ibe  game  Ihey  are  aimed  al  !  We  fire  ia- 
volulion  and  permulatian  inlQ  druves  of  eiehlh-jrraders.  They  '  duck  their 
heads'  for  «  minute,  and  then  go  on  chewing  Kum  jusl  as  though  nothing 
had  happened,  careless  alike  of  ourselves  and  ot  Ihe  noises  we  make. 

■■  And  this  is  the  reiliy  pitiful,  rot  to  say  tragic,  thing  alxjut  il  all.  Our 
yoKHS  people  get  .mla  Ikt  Main  0/ listening  to  li/erds  Hal  maieno  iiriprissio* 
uflvn  IMem.  and  the  result  is  thai  they  very  soon  gel  careless,  especially  upon 
all  educational  mailers.     Or,  perhaps  1  should  say  they  get  discouraged. 

■*  No  one  likes  to  be  continually  listening  10  what  he  does  not  undeistand. 
and  if  long  compelled  to  do  so.  he  will  either  be  bored  beyond  endurance, 
or  involuntarily  and  unwillingly  get  a  poor  opinion  of  his  ability  to  tinder- 
stand  and  comprehend  what  it  is  supposed  lie  ought  to  iearn  about. 

'■And  if  a  pupil  gels  in  Ihe  way  of  thinking  that  he  is  not  going  to  under- 
stand, the  chances  are  many  to  one  that  he  will  not  understand  ;  and  wlien 
he  has  reached  that  point,  the  limit  i>[  educational  growth,  in  that  direction, 
is  close  at  band." 
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The  Reading  of  Children. 

One  session  of  the  recent  meeting  of  the  New  York  Library 
Association  and  the  New  York  Literary  Club  was  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  the  reading  of  children.  Miss  Mary  £.  Merrtngton 
spoke  on  **How  may  we  Malce  the  Guiding  of  her  Pupils' Readirg 
a  part  of  the  Teacher's  Work  ?  "  She  gave  some  practical  hints 
on  reading  that  will  be  appreciated  by  teachers. 

'*  A  true  teacher,*'  she  said,  **  does  not  think  the  little  text-book  b  the 
sum  of  all  knowledge  to  l>e  gaiined,  but  regards  the  universe  as  an  open 
book  from  which  lessons  are  to  be  learned.  The  first  step  is  to  teach  the 
children  how  to  read.  Many  pupils  can  recite  a  book  from  beginning  to 
end,  and  not  have  the  faintest  idea  of  its  meaning.  They  must  be  made  to 
paraphrase  what  they  have  read,  put  it  into  their  own  language.  Then 
from  the  beginning  the  child  must  be  taught  to  associate  simple  words  with 
greater  ideas,  taught  to  know  that  a  word  is  more  than  a  mere  collocation 
of  letters.  When  in  geography  the  word  Bosphorus  comes  up,  let  the 
teacher  show  the  connection  between  that  word  and  Oxford  and  caU  up 
some  of  the  history  and  romance  connected  with  it.  In  this  way  from  the 
very  beginning  a  curiosity  may  be  aroused  that  will  bear  fruit  later  in  a  taste 
for  good  reading. 

**  A  teacher  gives  a  child  a  noun  or  a  verb,  and  tells  him  to  build  a  sen- 
tence on  it.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  with  young  children  the  sentence  will 
invariably  contain  a  cruel  idea,  and  this  is  even  moie  noticeable  in  girls  than 
in  boys.  It  shows,  for  one  thing,  that  children  have  no  food  for  thought  on 
which  to  build,  and  it  is  the  teacher*s  duty  to  read  to  them  good  books  from 
which  to  draw  ideas. 

'*  A  teacher  should  read  aloud  to  the  children  and  induce  them  to  read. 
Call  attention  to  the  derivation  of  words.  Call  attention  to  the  name  of 
the  publisher  of  the  book,  the  edition,  the  binding,  and  the  general  make- 
up.  In  a  word,  draw  them  as  far  as  possible  away  from  the  idea  that 
books  are  mere  bundles  of  words." 

Miss  Merrington  also  advised  that  pupils  should  be  taught  to 
read  the  newspapers.    She  said  on  this  point : 

*' Judgment  must  of  course  be  exercised  in  this,  for  a  boy  let  loose  in  a 
newspaper  will  reid  all  the  hanging  stories  and  nothing  else.  Newspapers, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  too  often  considered  current  gossip  ;  people  fail  to 
see  that  they  are  current  history.  Impress  upon  the  children  that  what  is 
going  on  at  present  will  be  future  history. 

**  One  way  to  get  good  results  is  to  take  some  current  topic  of  great  in- 
terest like  the  present  war  between  Japan  and  China.  Have  the  children 
read  the  news  of  it  each  day,  cut  out  the  items  and  bring  them  to  school, 
then  paste  them  in  a  blank  book.  It  may  not  be  handsome  or  too  neat,  but 
at  the  end  of  the  war  there  will  be  a  fair  history  of  it,  and  the  children  will 
sdt  by  a  concrete  example  that  a  newspaper  is  a  record  of  history,  and  they 
will  be  spurred  on  to  read  what  is  best  in  the  papers  and  leave  eut  what  is 
bad  for  them." 

The  plan  here  suggested  may  be  very  good  if  adopted  in  a 
high  school  and  providing  thai £^ood  newspapers  can  be  easily  ob- 
tained, but  it  would  work  great  harm  in  an  elementary  school. 
Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  better  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
pupils  a  paper  like  Our  Times  which  brings  only  the  condensed 
news,  that  makes  the  history  of  the  world.  To  read  up  the  daily 
news  of  the  war  between  China  and  Japan  in  a  good  paper,  like 
the  New  York  Herald,  for  instance,  would  take  more  time  than 
the  pupil  can  spare.  The  making  of  scrap-books  is  good  enough 
in  its  way,  providing  these  books  are  afterward  used  for  reference. 
As  dust  collectors  tbey  have  no  value,  and  as  reading  books  they 
are  too  comprehensive. 

Miss  Ellen  M.  Coe  discussed  the  question,  "  What  Can  be 
Done  to  Help  a  Boy  to  Like  Good  Books  After  He  Has  Fallen 
Into  the  Dime- Novel  Habit  ?  "  She  suggested  that  his  case  was 
not  near  so  helpless  as  that  of  a  girl  given  to  reading  yellow  back 
novels.  She  gave  the  sensible  advice  to  begin  with  a  gradual 
weaning  away  from  the  dime  novel  habit  by  putting  in  the  boys' 
hands  books  of  a  similar  nature  to  "  blood  and  thunder  "  stories, 
but  of  a  better  class.  By  patient  work  his  taste  may  then  be 
brought  up  to  a  higher  standard. 

Prin.  Edward  H.  Boyer  spoke  on  the  subject  of  "  How  Parents 
can  be  Induced  to  Supervise  their  Children's  Reading."  He  be- 
lieved that  the  only  way  was  to  educate  the  parents,  and  the  rest 
would  follow.  He  advocated  the  drawing  of  books  from  the 
school  libraries  by  the  children  for  the  parents  and  the  sending 
of  books  home  to  the  parents.  *'  If  the  interest  of  the  parents  in 
good  books  can  be  secured,"  he  said,  "  the  problem  is  an  easy 
one 


The  Jenkins  Brothers  of  Danville,  III.,  are  the  photographers  of 
The  School  Journal,  and  are  now  visiting  Texas  in  order  to 
photograph  school  buildings,  and  classes,  etc.,  for  The  Journal. 
Afterward  they  will  visit  the  schools  of  other  states. 

The  American  Journal  of  Education  published  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  writes : 

**  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  canvass  of  Hon.  C.  R.  Skinner,  of  New 
York,  for  the  position  of  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  promises 
to  be  successful. 

^  **  Mr.  Skinner  has  had  large  opportunities  for  the  study  of  the  best  educa- 
tional methods,  and  that  he  has  improved  these  opportunities  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  he  has  gone  beyond  the  large  expectations  of  his  fnends  al- 
ways in  his  plans  and  work  for  the  schools  of  the  state.  He  has  shown  an 
integrity  mcomipUble,  and  an  ability  that  rose  to  the  need  of  every  position 
usigned  him.  His  mind  has  mastered  the  problems  involved  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people.  Mr.  Skinner  seems,  also,  to  have  a  prodigious  faculty 
of  performance.  He  is  a  great  worker.  A  good  worker  is  very  rare  in 
thfiK  days.    He  is  sound  to  the  core,  cheerful,  persistent,  competent. 

**  The  leading  papers  of  the  state,  too,  are  a  unit  in  their  expressions  of 


opinion  of  the  eminent  fitness  of  Mr.  Skinner  for  this  position. 

*•  The  appointment  of  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  New  York 
belongs  to  the  legislature,  a  majority  on  joint  ballot  being  necessary  to 
the  election  of  the  candidate." 

The  interesting  letter  of  Dr.  Levi  Seeley  on  German  schools, 
which  appeared  m  last  week's  issue  of  The  Journal,  will  be 
followed  by  a  most  suggestive  article  on  the  organization  of  the 
school  system  of  Berlin  by  the  same  author.  This  article  will 
appear  in  the  next  number.  An  account  of  public  education  in 
Poland  will  also  appear.  The  latter  has  been  prepared  by  a  well 
known  educationist  who  is  at  present  in  Russia.  His  name 
must  be  withheld  for  reasons  that  are  best  given  in  his  own 
words.  He  writes  :  "  You  must  remember  that  I  do  not  live  in 
a  free  country,  and  if  I  write  the  truth  and  sign  my  name  I 
should  sign  with  the  same  stroke  of  the  pen  a  sentence  of  exile  to 
Siberia.  I  wish  the  truth  to  be  known  and  have  written  it,  but 
under  the  condition  that  you  do  ijpt  publish  my  name." 

The  public  school  at  Greenbush,  N.  Y.,  during  the  past  two 
years  has  increased  90  pupils.  The  principal,  R.  W.  Wickam, 
has  since  taking  charge,  thoroughly  graded  it,  and  established  a 
fine  kindergarten  of  which  Miss  McBride  has  charge.  An  addi- 
tion of  four  rooms  was  built  to  the  main  building  during  the  past 
year.  Cost,  $4,000.  They  have  a  fine  library  of  over  500  vol- 
umes, a  fine  drum  corps  in  the  school,  and  instead  of  out- 
door recess  the  children  march  to  music  of  fife  and  drum  while 
the  room  is  ventilated. 


Committee  of  Fifteen. 

The  '•  Committee  oi  Fifteen,"  appointed  at  last  year's  session 
of  the  National  Department  of  Superintendence,  to  present  a  re- 

Cort  on  the  problems  of  public  elementary  education,  met  Decem- 
er  10  and  was  in  session  four  days.  The  members  composing 
the  committee  are :  Supt.  W.  H.  Maxwell,  of  Brooklyn ;  Presi- 
dent Andrew  S.  Draper,  of  the  University  of  Illinois ;  U.  S.  Com- 
missioner W.  T.  Harris ;  Slate  Supt.,  A.  B.  Poland,  of  New  Jer- 
sey ;  Supt.  Edward  Brooks,  of  Philadelphia ;  Supt.  Thomas  M. 
Ballitt,  of  Springfield,  Mass  ;  Supt,  H.  L.  Jones,  of  Cleveland ; 
Supt.  O.  H.  Cooper,  of  Galveston.  Texas ;  Supt.  W.  B.  Powell, 
of  Washington,  D.  C.;  Supt.  J.  M.  Greenwood,  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.;  Supt.  E.  P.  Seaver,  of  Boston ;  Supt.  A.  G.  Lane,  of  Chi- 
cago; Supt.  H.S.Tarbell,  of  Providence;  Supt.  C.  B.  Gilbert,  of 
St.  Paul ;  and  ex-Supt.  F.  A.  Fiizpatrick.  of  Omaha.  Dr.  Max- 
well is  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Three  sub  committees  consisting  of  members  of  the  general 
committee  were  formed.  One  on  the  "  Correlation  of  Studies," 
with  Dr.  Harris  as  chairman,  one  on  **  The  Training  of  Teach- 
ers," with  Supt.  H.  S.  Tarbell  as  chairman,  and  one  on  *'  The 
Organization  of  School  Systems  in  our  Large  Cities,"  with  Pres. 
A.  S.  Draper  as  chairman. 

At  the  December  meetmg  these  three  topics  were  first  dis- 
cussed by  the  sub-comraiitees  and  later  by  the  three  committees 
in  joint  meeting.  The  final  reports  on  each  topic  will  be  written 
by  the  various  chairmen,  and  the  chairman  of  the  general  com- 
mittee will  put  them  together  into  a  general  report. 

The  report  will  be  presented  and  discussed  at  the  Cleveland 
meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence.  February  19-21. 

The  questions  submitted  for  discussion  by  the  sub-committee 
on  "  The  Organization  of  School  Systems  m  our  Larger  Cities," 
were  printed  in  last  week's  issue  of  The  Journal.  In  the  pres- 
ent number  those  prepared  by  the  sub-committee  on  "  Correla- 
tion of  Studies "  are  given  (see  page  89.)  Those  proposed  for 
discussion  of  the  question  of  "  The  Training  of  Teachers  "  will 
be  presented  next  week. 


Leading  Events  of  the  Week. 

The  Chinese  are  preparine  to  retreat  from  New-Chwang  and 
are  burying  the  breech  blocks  of  the  guns  in  the  fort.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  Japanese  have  begun  bombarding  Teng-Chow- 
Fu.  Their  object  is  to  get  possession  of  the  arsenal  of  Wei-Hai- 
Wei.  The  American  missionaries  took  refuge  on  tne  York" 
town. 

The  ftalian  troops  win  another  victory  in  East  Africa,  near 

Coatit. French  police  seize  the  newspaper  that  published  the 

Orleans  pretender's  letter. M.  Felix  Francais  Faure.  an  emi- 
nent business  men  of  Harve  who  has  been  fourteen  years  in  poli- 
tics, elected  president  of  France. An  uprising  in  Hawaii ;  a 

plan  to  seize  Honolulu  fails ;  royalists  and  armed  natives  beaten 

after  a  sharp  fight. The  strike  of  employes  of  the  Brooklyn 

trolley  roads  continues ;  two  brigades  of  the  N.  Y.  National 

Guard   called  out;    a    number    of    riots    occur. Schooners 

WTecked,  vessels  lost,  and  plantations  ruined  by  a  hurricane  in 
the  Fiji  islands. Kuchen,  Persia,  which  an  earthquake  de- 
stroyed fourteen  months  ago,  and  which  was  immediately  re- 
built, was  again  destroyed  on  January  17, All  the  colleges  in 

Armenia  closed  and  thirty-five  American  professors  imprisoned. 

Death  of  Julien  Florian  Felix  Desprcz,  cardinal  archbishop 

of  Toulouse. 
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Missouri. 

In  his  lasi  annual  report  State  Supt.  Wolfe  makes  a  strong 
plea  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  state  training  school  to  license 
instructors  in  teachers'  county  institutes  that  the  time  and  money 
of  teachers  may  not  be  squandered.  He  says  :  "  There  is  much 
excellent  institute  work  in  the  state ;  more  good  work ;  but  there 
IS  too  much  that  is  poor.  Most  of  these  untrained  institute 
workers  1  love  as  brother  teachers.  Many  of  them  possess  good 
natural  ability,  but  they  arc  robbing  of  their  time  and  money.  Mis- 
souri's great  army  of  teachers,  whom  I  also  love."  He  points 
out  that  the  present  institute  law  relieves  the  county  commis- 
sioner, as  an  individual,  from  granting  county  certificates,  and 
intrusts  this  duly  to  the  county  institute  board  of  examiners.  It 
is  urgently  recommended  ihat  state  certificates  be  no  longer 
granted  by  the  state  superinteadent,  but  by  a  board.  Missouri 
expends  for  her  public  schools  annually  |6.ooo,ooo  and  should 
get  full  returns  for  this  outlay. 

Referring  to  and  commending  the  strength  and  desirability  of 
the  institute  law,  as  originally  designed,  Supt,  Wolfe  says  :  "  The 
original  bill  was  an  organic  whole — a  unity  that  could  not  be 
touched  without  mutilation.  First,  county  iniilitutes  to  grant 
county  certificates.  Second,  district  institutes  to  grant  state  cer- 
tificates. Third,  the  state  training  school  to  grant  institute  in- 
structors' certificates.  Had  those  who  raised  the  cry  of  'red 
tape '  been  present  when  the  Creator  made  man  in  his  own  image 
no  doubt  they  would  have  insisted  upon  simplifying  matters  by 
looping  off  the  head,  the  heart,  or  the  stomach." 

A  vigorous  argument  is  put  forth  to  show  the  nerd  of  select- 
in?  competent  educators  to  supervise  the  work  of  the  schools. 
The  election  of  demagogues  to  these  offices  is  condemned.  The 
practice  of  superiniendenis  who  choose  teachers  because  of 
friendship  or  kinship  is  also  roundly  attacked.  This  warning  is 
added  :  "  One  has  but  one  life  to  live,  and  this  should  be  sacredly 
dedicated  to  achieving  the  very  highest  possible  results.  Then, 
why  should  not  a  sup>erinlendent  have  the  independence  and 
courage  to  lay  his  position— and  honor  that  shackles  «nd  cor- 
rodes— at  the  feet  of  the  board  and  people,  whenever  false  char- 
ity or  self-seeking  come  between  him  and  the  children  he  has 
undertaken  to  guide." 

Under  the  head  of  "  A  Rational  Course  of  Study,"  Supt.  Wolfe 


"  Donl 


oughnei 


e,  tar  beyond  tbe  ta 


t  attempt  I 

id  capabililin  of  childirn.    The  i ^,  „  .._ _  ._. 

to  Bower— a  bee  eetling  a  litlle  neciar  here  and  a  little  ihere.  But  wiih 
coming  jean,  he  will  return  to  the  same  flowers,  depirilng  each  time  on 
huTler  wiag,  getting  at  each  visit  deeper  and  richer  drafts  of  divine  truth, 
beautj,  tigbl.  and  love.  All  along  life's  voyage  of  cairns  and  storms,  from 
tiaj  nil  to  iTOundless  sea,  God  !<  whispering  to  his  soul,  '  Build  thou  more 
tUlelr  maouons,  Ob,  my  soul.' " 

These  words  are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  reflective  educa- 
tors.   The  philosophic  idea  they  contain  has  received  but  little 


if  Study  given  by  Mr.  Wolfe 


guage  (including  music),  drawing  (IncludiQg  painting),  n 
iQg,  (iQcludiog  the  work  ol  the  artisan  and  sculptor),"' 

The  whole  report  is  a  remarkable  docujnent.  Mr.  Wolfe  has 
an  ideal  conception  of  common  school  education. 

South  Central  Missouri 

TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION, 

At  its  recent  session  at  Springfield  this  association  gave  much  0' 
its  lime  to  the  discussion  ot  Nature  Study.  A  paper  was  read  on 
•  Physics  for  Intermediate  Grades,"  by  Professor  G.  W.  Krall,  of 
the  manual  training  school  of  St.  Louis.  At  ihe  request  of  the 
association  Professor  Krall  explained  his  methods  ot  illustrating 
the  subject  to  his  classes. 

Miw  Sherwood,  the  primary  supervisor  of  the  Springfield 
schools,  told  how  10  introduce  science  into  the  lower  grades  and 
district  schools. 

Prof,  S.  A.  Hoover,  of  Springfield  normal,  spoke  on  ihe  sub- 
ject of  biology  in  primary  grades.  His  chart  illustrated  his  plans 
and  added  interest  lo  his  remarks.  A  chart  in  colors  prepared 
by  one  of  his  pupils  showed  what  can  be  accomplished  even  when 
time  and  working  materials  are  limited. 

The  second  day  was  particularly  rich  in  pedagogical  subjects. 
"What  we  mean  by  Applied  Psychology,"  was  presented  by 
State  Superintendent-elect  John  R.  Kirk,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  The 
discussion  was  led  by  President  J.  A.  Taylor,  Springfield  normal 
school.  "Socrates  as  a  teacher  ot  Ethics,"  by  Prof.  W.  M.  Bry- 
ant, normal  and  high  school.  St.  Louis.  Mo. ;  "The  Kindergar- 
ten Factor."  Superintendent  £.  H.  Long,  St.  Louis  schools ;  Miss 
Mary  McCulIoch,  supervisor  of  kindergartens,  St.  Louis,  atid 
others,  "  The  New  Departure  in  Primary  Work,"  Miss  Martha 
A.  Sherwood,  supervisor  of  primary  work,  Springfield,  Mo. 

At  the  evening  session  Prof.  F,  E.  Cooli,  Crow  school.  St. 
Louis,  Mo  ,  lectured  on  "  Frcebel  and  the  New  Education." 

Prof.  M,  Dimmick,  of  the  Springfield  normal  school  spoke  on 
"The  Course  in  Mathematics."  It  was  followed  by  a  discussion 
as  to  the  value  of  the  science  in  the  development  of  mind,  and 
the  best  method  of  teaching. 

"  The  Course  in  Enghsh,'^'  was  treated  by  Prof,  E,  A.  Allen,  of 
the  Columbia  state  university.  He  spoke  in  behalf  of  a  higher 
spirit  of  literary  work  in  the  schools.  He  thought  that  the  teach- 
ing to-day  was  too  much  in  the  direction  of  a  lower  standard  of 
literary  taste,  and  hoped  to  see  more  poetry  and  less  object  wor- 
shiping realism  in  the  schools  in  the  future. 

Prof.  W.  M.  Lynch,  of  the  Mountain  Grove  academy,  whose 
portrait  appeared  in  a  recent  number  of  The  JOURNAL  was 
elected  president  of  the  association  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Richard  Ray. 
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Letters. 


Helmsmen. 

WilhelmiDe  HartmanDf  in  The  Journal  of  December  8,  touched  upon  a 
subject  which  is  rich  in  material  for  discussion.  The  newspapers,  purport- 
ing to  be  ''the  voice  of  the  people/'  are  in  reality  the  voices  of  a  f^w  indi- 
viduals; these,  in  a  deplorable  majority  of  cases,  entirely  unscrupulous,  and 
monopolists  in  the  worst  sense. 

Popular  sentiment  is  directed  by  the  newspapers.  If  these  ate  controlled 
by  disinterested  patriots  who  believe  the  press  has  a  mission  to  fulfill,  then 
the  whole  community  assumes  a  beneficent  relation  to  each  individual. 
But  if  the  controUine;  spirits  are  narrow,  selfctrntered  men,  without  princi- 
ple, then  the  press  becomes  a  terrible  weapon  against  the  public  weal ; 
just  as  any  office  of  poi»er  a£Fects  the  social  structure  for  better  or  worse, 
according  to  whose  hand  is  at  the  helm. 

The  newspaper  has  a  mission.  It  is  the  thought-chamber  of  the  popu- 
lace. It  should  be  the  conscience,  too.  and  the  sanctuary  of  ideals.  I'he 
press  has  been  defended  in  its  vileness  on  the  assertion  that  the  people  de- 
mand  filth.  Yes,  they  do ;  but  they  have  been  trained  to  demand  it  by  the 
press  itselA  The  press,  where  it  might  have  tactfully  restrained  the  down- 
ward tendency,  has  placed  itself  at  the  forefront  of  the  descent,  and  has  set 
the  pace  at  a  gallop,  follow  who  will. 

**  The  voice  of  the  people  'Ms  a  masquerade.  It  is  the  sheep*s  coat  of  the 
tyrant.  The  American  people  are  the  thralls  of  the  press  demon  ;  and 
their  chains  are  already  riveted  on.  Issues  of  paramount  importance  are 
time  and  again  left  in  the  hands  of  boy  reporters,  to  serve  up  as  they  list. 
In  Chicago  I  have  seen  a  row  of  such  juveniles  at  the  reporters'  table,  chew- 
ing gum  and  bandying  street  jests  with  the  politicians  on  ihe  platform  with 
whom  they  were  in  league  against  the  best  interests  of  the  city.  And  on 
the  shallowness  and  flippancy  of  these  fledgelings  hung  the  aye  or  nay  of  a 
great  public  issue. 

The  great  dailies  of  fifteen  years  ago  were  literature  if  we  compare  them 
with  those  of  the  present.  Our  sense  of  humor  goes  into  hibernation  be- 
fore the  alleged,  witty  column  of  to-day.  The  quips  are  inane  or  unclean 
or  both.  If  it  is  even  partly  true  that  man  is  what  he  eats,  it  is  equally  true 
that  our  mental  food  decides  the  strain  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  life. 

Of  all  the  influences  controlling  the  daily  thought  life  of  the  bread-winners 
in  the  cities  none  is  more  powerful  for  the  good  or  had  than  that  wielded 
by  the  daily  press.  And  none  has  a  more  efiective  tendency  toward  the  bad. 
For  those  in  the  happier  planes  of  social  and  thought  life  |:ood  books  form 
an  endless  channel  of  benign  tendency.  But  for  the  millions  whose  daily 
life  i«  a  grinding  hades  of  cog-wheels  and  soot  there  is  no  solace  of  a  printed 
form  but  the  daily  P^Pf***  ^^  ^^  ^^  autocrat  of  their  thought  ^orxd,  the 
tuning-fork  of  their  nrKide  circle. 

The  public  thought  takes  its  direction  from  only  a  few  leader^  and  the 
responsibilky  of  these  is  great.  The  teacher,  the  actor,  the  statesman,  and 
the  editor  are  together  building  the  road  upon  which  the  people  walk.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  think  we  make  these  agents  what  they  are.  In  the  aggregate, 
we  take  what  we  get,  and  applaud.  We  accept  in  most  cases  politicians  as 
statesmen,  pedants  as  teacners,  and  narrow  visioned  mercenaries  as  journal- 
ists. We  read  one  or  both  sides  of  a  great  public  question  according 
to  the  caprice  of  **our'*  local  press.  The  over-tolerant  American  people 
have  been  aware  of  the  monopolies  of  a  financial  nature  perpetrated  by  var- 
ious railroad  companies,  manufacturing  combines,  etc.,  but  they  are  not  yet 
alive  to  the  most  threatening  monopoly  of  all,  that  of  the  furum  of  the 
press.  Walter  J.  Ken  yon. 

StocktoM^  California, 

Individual  and  Class  Teaching. 

In  The  Journal  of  Sept.  8,  there  appeared  an  article  with  the  above 
heading,  llie  first  point  to  decide  is  the  real  meaning  of  '*  class  work/*  as 
upon  the  definition  of  that  term  the  entire  argument  depends. 

*'  Pursuing  the  same  course  of  ^tudy  with  the  same  steps  at  the  same  time  '* 
is  the  definition  given  for  real  class  work  in  the  article  mentioned.  The 
fallacy  of  the  argument  lies  within  the  above  definition. 

It  may  be  that  most  of  the  work  done  in  our  classes  is  in  accord  with  the 
above  definition,  but  that  does  not  make  it  real  class  work.  Such  work  is 
machine  work,  and  is  not  woril^  of  this  a^e  of  progpes*. 

A  course  of  study  is  necessary,  but  does  it  mean  that  each  and  every  pupil 
taking  the  course  must  get  out  of  it  just  the  same  knowledge  and  the  same 
amount  of  knowledge  ?  Certainly  not.  The  object  of  r^a/ class  work  is  that 
each  pupil  shall  take  a  step  forward  during  each  recitation.  All  need  not 
take  the  same  step  at  the  same  lime,  although  the  advancement  of  the  class 
must  be  harmonious.  A  soldier  may  not  be  in  the  front  rank  of  the  armv, 
yet  he  advances  and  keeps  step  with  the  army.  Suppose  you  have  an  arith- 
metic class  before  you  :  give  John  the  problem  that  will  suit  him,  and  give 
William  an  easier  one  if  necessary.  Whv  need  all  write  out  the  same  prob- 
lem ?  Some  one  will  say,  3rou  cannot  fincl  time  to  assign  different  questions 
to  the  different  pupils;  Try  it.  Economize  time.  Figure  on  it  a  uttle  and 
it  will  come  out  all  right. 

The  power  to  express  one's  thoughts  orally  to  classmates  is  a  part  of  the 
work  too  important  to  be  slighted.  Will  the  oral  work  to  teacher  onlv  be 
as  effective  as  before  teacher  and  pupils  together  ?  No.  If  the  pupil  feels 
that  he  is  doing  some  of  the  teaching,  and  that  he  is  gaining  something  from 
his  seatmate  who  is  teaching,  he  will  be  aroused  to  an  activity  that  few  teach- 
ers could  arouse  by  individual  without  class  work. 

The  individual  and  net  a  particular  course  of  steps  ought  to  be  taught  in 
schr  oL  It  can,  and  ought  to  be  done  in  class  work.  Moreover,  it  ought 
to  be  better  individual  work  than  that  of  pupil  working  alone  with  the 
teacher.  Geo.  H.  Colbert. 


Children's  Ideas  of  Death. 

Like  the  beginning  of  life,  its  termination,  death,  is  one  of  the  recurring 
pussies  of  childhood.  This  might  be  illustrated  from  almost  any  autobi- 
ographical reminiscences  of  childhood.  Here,  indeed,  the  mystery  is  made 
the  more  impressive  and  recurrent  to  consciousness  by  the  element  of  dread. 
A  little  giri  of  three  years  and  a  half  asked  her  mother  to  put  a  great  stone 
on  her  head,  because  she  did  not  want  to  die.  She  was  asked  how  a  stone 
would  prevent  it,  and  answered  with  perfect  childish  logic,  "  Because  I  shall 
not  grow  tall  if  you  put  a  great  stone  on  my  head,  and  people  who  grow 
tall  get  oM  and  then  die." 

Death  seems  to  be  thought  of  bv  the  unsophisticated  child  as  the  body 
reduced  to  a  motionless  state,  devoid  of  breath  and  unable  any  longer  to 


feel  or  think     This  is  the  idea  suggested  by  the  sight  of  dead  animals^ 
which  but  few  children,  howe\er  closely  shielded,  can  escape. 

The  first  way  of  envisaging  death  seems  to  be  as  a  temporary  state  like 
sleep,  which  it  so  closely  lesembies.    A  little  boy  of  two  ytars  and  a  half,, 
on  hearing  from  his  mother  of  the  death  of  a  lady  friend,  at  once  asked, 
"  Will  Mrs   P still  be  dead  when  ue  go  back  to  London  ? " 

The  knowledge  of  burial  leads  the  child  to  think  much  of  the  grave.  The 
instinctive  tendency  to  carry  on  the  idea  of  life  and  sentience  with  the 
buried  bcdy  IS  illustrated  in  C  -  's  fear  lest  the  earth  should  be  put  over 
his  eyes.  The  following  observation  from  the  Worcester  collection  illus- 
trates the  same  tendency :    "A  few  da}s  ago  H (aged  fc  ur  years  and 

four  months)  came  to  me  and  said.  '  Did  you  know  they'd  tjiken  Deacon 

W—    to  Grafton  ? '  I,  •  Yes.'    H :    '  VVell,  I  s  pose  it  s  the  best  thing.. 

His  folks  *  (meaning  his  children)  '  are  buried  there,  and  they  wouldirt 
know  he  was  dead  if  he  was  buried  here.'"  This  reversion  to  savage 
notions  of  the  dead  in  speaking  of  a  Christian  deacon  has  its  humorous 
aspecr.  It  is  strange  to  notice  here  the  pertinacity  of  the  natural  impulse. 
All  thoughts  of  heaven  were  forgotten  in  the  absorbing  interest  in  the  fate 
of  the  body. — From  Studies  oj  Childhood^  by  Prof.  James  Sully,  in  The 
Popular  Science  Monthly  for  January, 


Queries  that  Puzzle  Some  Teachers  of  Reading. 

Should  pupils  be  required  to  read  silently  during  a  portion  of  the  time 
allotted  for  recitation  ?  Certainly.  Why  ?  For  thought  getting,  and  for 
becoming  familiar  with  the  proper  pronunciation  of  each  word  in  the  les- 
son. 

Should  pupils  be  asked  to  read  much  aloud  ?  Very  much.  Why  should 
they,  since  they  a*%  se'dom  called  upon  to  read  aloud  after. leaving  school  ^ 
To  be  able  to  know  for  themselves  as  to  whether  their  enunciation,  accent, 
inflection,  emphasis,  and  expression  in  general  are  as  they  should  be,  that 
thev  may  be  able  to  read  upon  any  occasion,  to  the  edification  of  otners. 

Shall  teachers  read  to  or  for  their  pupils  ?  By  all  means  if  ai  good  reader, 
but  if  not,  refrain,  and  become  so  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  above  conclusions  have  been  reached  by  an  experience  of  twenty 
years  as  a  teacher,  and  nearly  twenty-five  as  an  observer,  together  with  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  to  be  a  good  reader,  be  th  for  thought  getting 
and  thought  expression,  is  to  lay  a  proper  foundation  for  intellectual  ability^. 

H.  J.  D. 


Zero  and  Negative  Exponents. 

A  pupil  stands  at  the  blackboard  and  says :  (i)  I  have  the  gen- 
eral problem  to  determine  what  any  quantity  with  an  exponent 
zero  equals,  that  is  what  does  a^  equal?  I  take  the  expression 
a*-i-a*.  By  subtracting  exponents  I  get  a° ;  but  this  is  the  same  as 

^  which  gives  i,  since  any  quantity  divided  by  itself  equals  i.  and 

since  the  results  in  each  case  are  equal  a^^i. 

Therefore  in  general  any  quantity  with  a  zero  exponent  equals  i. 

(2)  I  have  the  general  problem  to  determine  what  any  quantity 
with  a  negative  exponent  equals,  that  is,  for  example,  what  does 
<i-'  equal?    I  take  the  expression  a^-^a*   and  by  subtracting 

exponents  get  a*  ;  but  a*4-a*=-^,  or  dividing  both  terms  by 

fl*=J- ;  and  since  the  results  in  both  cases  are  equal.  a'=— . . 
a*  a* 

Therefore  in  general  any  quantity  with  a  negative  exponent 
equals  the  reciprocal  of  that  quantity. 

The  above  is  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers,  as  it  is  found 
to  interest  all  pupils.  £•  S. 


Here  is  a  question  of  considerable  magnitude.  From  1865  to  1885,  100, 
000,000  of  new  acres  of  land  were  occupiKl  in  America ;  from  1870  to  1880 
3,700,000  immigrants  arrived  ;  these  and  5.000,000  more  bom  here  were  ab- 
sorbed by  these  acres ;  that  is,  these  acres  took  in  nearly  8,000,000  without 
displacing  people  from  their  accustomed  employments.  It  was  this  expan- 
sion and  cultivation  of  these  new  act  es  that  made  the  golden  age  of  the 
American  manufacturer  and  distributor.  The  year  1885  saw  a  change ;  the 
areas  of  arable  land  were  mainly  occupied,  yet  between  ^80  and  '90  5,300,- 
000  came  from  Europe.  From  '70  to  *8o  the  lands  absorbed  66  per  cent. ; 
from  *8o  to  '90  only  26  per  cent. — the  rest  went  into  towns.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  39  out  of  100  were  on  farms ;  fifteen  years  ago  it  was  45  out  of 
100 ;  now  it  is  j8.  What  b  to  be  done  with  the  millions  that  come  ?  We 
have  no  mere  lands  to  give  away. 

Chicago,  M.  H.  W. 

At  the  institute  in  Wright  county  it  was  advocated  by  an  editor  that  it 
was  indispensable  that  the  newspaper  be  read  in  schools,  it  was  better  he 
said,  than  any  reader.  This  was  doubted  by  a  good  many.  Most  of  the 
newspapers  contain,  here  and  there,  a  command  to  go  to  Smith's  dothinr 
store  or  take  Jones*  catarrh  cure,  to  say  nothing  about  the  hash  of  news.  T 
have  tried  the  newspaper  all  I  want  to. 

Mo,         ^  X. 

[The  cry  went  up  a  few  years  ago.  Use  the  newspaper,  but  it  is 
not  now  so  often  heard.  There  was  a  reason  for  this  demand. 
The  life  of  the  world  should  enter  the  school-room.  The  pupils 
should  know  what  is  goin^;  on ;  Our  Times  will  inform  them. 
It  is  not  tobe  used  as  a  reader  but  as  a  deposit  of  the  valuable 
news  that  is  of  import  to  the  youth  of  the  country.  No  news 
paper  is  fitted  for  this.  Ed  ] 


As  science  progresses  new  terms  come  into  use,  but  sometimes  not  as 
early  as  they  are  needed.  We  are  beginning  to  make  progre*is  psycholog- 
ically, in  fact  are  making  some.  There  is,  however,  entirely  too  much 
*'  book  work,*'  not  enough  of  first  hand  observation.  But  these  things 
**  must  needs  come.**  The  interest  in  psychology,  especially  in  paidology, 
shows  how  very  interesting  the  subject  is. 

But  what  I  want  to  suggest  is  a  change  from  the  old,  erroneous  expres- 
sion of  "mentally,  morally, and  physically '*  when  we  want  to  cover  the 
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"  whole  child,"  Thji  means  eilhei  loo  touch  or  nol  enough.  I(  mentiJlT 
means  fHychically,  Ihen  there  is  too  much  ol  the  eipressir.n,  since  "morally 
b  Included  in  menially.     II  mentally  menDs  only  '-intellectually  "  then  the 

trlaa^lar  eiprescion  leaves  a  whole  vast  area  of  the  child's 

A  cbiM  is  somethine  more  than  an  "  mlelleetuBl,  moral,  aj: 


h>e 
Here  lies  lh«  great  fault  of  the  o'deducalloa    It  did 
'        ild."    What  it  saw  of  the  child  iiMw' 


the  "  whole  chil 

ftdidtorhin 

is  to  present 

child  powers— then  adopt  eiptessiom 


a  lump,"  and  what 


Is  ll  necesiarv  lb 
be  prosperous  I 
DtlpHiiia,  m». 


K  present  there  scemi  noihing  betlerthan  '■  physically  and  psychic- 
ally."' The  physical  has  many  orgaQS  and  functioD»,  ihe  psychical  has  many 
powers  and  faculties ;  but  Ihe  body  of  materijU  substance  and  the  body  of 
lOuI  substance  are  all  of  the  child.  G.  T,  HOWEHTOW. 

Nermal  Imililult,  luka.  Hiss. 


F.  L.  P. 

There  are  certain  minute  plants  whose  seeds  are  supposed  to 
float  in  the  air  and  may  develop  in  the  human  being  and  produce 
an  albuminoid  poison  called  a  '  iodine."  One  of  these  that  has 
been  much  examined  under  microscopes,  called  the  "  Klcbs- 
Loeffler  bacillus,"  is  found  In  the  throat  in  diphtheria.  If  a  child 
has  throat  trouble  fbe  mucus  is  examined  to  see  if  it  has  this 
buillus  in  il. 

This  particular  bacillus  may  be  put  into  chicken  broth  and 
there  it  rapidly  increases ;  it  is  then  filtered  and  some  of  it  in- 

1'ected  into  a  blood  vein  of  a  hsrse.  If  much  is  used  the  horse  is 
:illed.  Fifteen  drops,  however,  is  given  as  a  first  dose;  after  a 
week  twenty  drops  and  so  on  until  he  will  bear  a  large  dose,  say, 
;oo  or  1,000  drops.  This  shows  he  basbecomeas  they  say  ''im- 
mune." that  is,  not  affected  by  diphtheria  poison. 

Next,  blood  is  drawn  from  an  "  immune  "  horse  and  the  serum 
of  this  blood  injected  in  the  veins  of  a  human  being  that  has 
diphtheria.  ThLi  serum  contains  something  that  neutralizes  the 
"to.tine  "  in  the  blood  of  the  sick  person  and  so  is  called  an  "anii- 

The  discoverer  was  a  Dr,  Behring  in  Koch's  celebrated  labora- 
tory in  Berlin.  This  city  has  appropriated  $30,000  to  make  this 
"  anti  toxine."    Not  all  physicians  are  confident  it  is  a  specific 

cute. 

The  lyceum  here  has  been  debatine  the  cause  of  the  financial  depression. 
This  resolution  brought  the  mailer  before  us  :  Resolved,  thai  Ihe  ownership 
by  Ihe  United  Stales  of  railroads  would  Increase  the  price  of  wheat,  com, 
and  cotton,  and  thus  benefit  Ihe  farmer.  This  brouEhl  on  a  eenetal  dis- 
cussion BE  10  Ihe  causes  and  many  lingular  slatemenls  were  made.  Is  the 
(act  that  the  railroads  are  owned  by  corporations  the  cauw  of  the  depres- 
sion ?  F.  G. 

Sinlago. 

In  England  corporations  own  the  railroads  and  the  only  de- 
pression they  have  there  is  caused  by  the  (act  that  we  buy  less  of 
their  manufactures.  The  cause  of  the  depression  here  is  plain  ; 
the  world's  productive  capacity  has  outrun  its  ability  to  consume. 

Thus  the  farmers  have  raised  nj^re  cotton,  corn,  and  wheat 
than  ihey  can  sell  (at  usual  prices) ;  the  manufacturers  have 
made  or  are  able  to  make  more  cloth,  etc.,  than  they  can  sell. 
In  an  ideal  state  both  these  parties  would  produce  the  right 
quantity— the  quantity  that  could  be  disposed  of.  This  country 
has  immense  arable  areas  and  has  produced  wheat  that  England 
has  taken  -,  but  wheat  is  now  raised  by  the  million  bushels  in 
India,  Australia,  and  Argentina.  All  the  contrivances  for  minis- 
tering to  human  wants  are  in  excess  :  iron  and  machinery  as  well 
as  wheat  and  wool.  The  only  way  out  is  by  adapting  our  indus- 
tries to  the  new  conditions  and  not  by  financial  schemes. 


intry  should  export  more  than  U  imporU  to 
G.  W.  C. 

A  country's  prosperity  does  not  depend  on  this— it  arises  from 
relations  within.  But  impulses  to  Ihe  interior  life  of  a  country  may 
be  given  by  a  demand  for  its  products.  It  appears  that  Great 
Britain  imported  at  the  rate  of  f  10  worth  of  goods  and  exported 
I7  worth  in  1893 :  the  U.  S.  imported  |8^  and  exported  I8.30. 
The\]UPstion  of  national  prosperity  is  a  lai^  one— too  large  10 
discuss  here. 


The  first  number  Of  my  year's  subscription  to  The  School  Jourhal  1* 
just  received.  I  stopped  it  last  year,  but  found  I  could  not  do  without  it : 
therefore  it  was  most  welcome,  it  always  contains  subject  matter  pettaiD- 
>  teachiri^  that  I  cannot  gel  anywhere  else. 

"    '    J,  /mcd.  M.  T.  H- 


Oes  Main 


While  a  country  teacher,  I  was  a  reader  of  The  Institute 
and  still  continued  to  read  it  after  getting  into  town  work.  1 
worked  into  a  principalship  and  then  changed  to  The  Journal, 
which  I  still  tau. 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  the  Professional  Teacher,  as 
it  was  first  called,  now  Educational  Foundations,  from  the 
first  number,  and  I  have  received  more  realgood  from  it  in  every 
way  educationally,  than  any  magazine  I  take.  Have  used  it  for 
the  past  three  years  as  a  tent-book  in  our  teachers'  meetings  at 
Chillicothe,  where  I  was  principal  and  superintendent. 

Peeria,  ///.  J.  L,  ROBERTSON. 

1  should  like  to  have  a  solution  of  the  followioe  aleebraic  prablem  from 
some  eioert  in  maihematici  amone  your  cotrespondenti : 

flags  are  required  lo  make  a  si^^al.     How  many  sisals  can  be 
----  "agaof  five  different  colors,  there  lieing  touroi  each  color  1 " 
'y,  Canada.  Subscriber. 


The  School  Journal,  published  weekly  at  $1.50  per  year,  is  the  best 
paper  for  school  boards,  superiatendents,  principals,  and  all  teachers  who 
-n  linnw  of  pducaiional  though!  and  movemeats.     The  news  concern- 
music,  drawing,  gym- 


.  ._ _.  al  thought 

g  new  buildines,  Ihe  addllioni  of  depai 
islics,  elc,  will  be  of  grtal  value.  Aire; 
asultiag  these  Doles,  laid  plans  for  betti 
TE.  al  Si.oc, 


The  Teac 


*  of  t; 


per  y. 


to  grow  prdagogically,  that  ii 
The  PRiMaRV  School,  at  $i.ao  per  yea 
eacher  of  young  children. 

Educational  Foundations,  at  Ji.oo  per  year,  i 
<0gy.    11  discusses  the  History,   Principles,  Melh— ' 
ion,  and  Child  Study. 
OCR  Times  is  for  current  news.  y>  cents  a  yea 
A  superintendenl  wit]  need  THE  ScHi 
ruTE  and  Phimahv  School  :    tl 
Foundations. 


Le  The  Journal,  Institute, 


.OX^X^XBTCS- 


irrxoBT! 


AL.SO   WOOD    BLOCK   FLOORS. 

THE  STAMUAItD  FLOOB  FOR  X'HOOLH THROUGHOUT  EUROPE.    Compotedaf  Wood 


JAS.  GODFREY  WILSON,  Pitintu  IDd  ImlMtariir,  74  West  23rd  Street,  New  York. 
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Science  and  Industry. 


a  well  known  fact  that 


Search  for  the  Absoluts  zera .  .  „.„  .„„„„  .-.l  .u«t 

the  zeros  of  our  thermometers  are  zeros  only  by  couitesy.  They 
are  uMlul  only  as  starting  points  from  which  to  reckcm-that  is 
all.  Physicists  believe  there  is  an  absolute  starting  point— a  tem- 
perature that  is  the  lowest  possible,  where  matter  is  dead  and 
molecular  motion  ceases.  If  they  ever  find  this  it  will  be  one  of 
*  JT™  *  discoveries  in  science.  Many  are  working  on  the 
problem  and  the  search  becomes  more  fascinatinE:  the  farther  thev 
advance. 

The  contraction  of  gases  and  the  power  of  meials  to  conduct 
electncity— indicate  that  the  absolute  zero  is  461  degrees  bciow 
the  zero  of  the  Fahrenheit  thermometer.  Now  gases  shrink  uni- 
fonnly  for  each  degree  of  temperature  they  lose.  This  could  not 
continue  indefinitely,  for  in  that  case  there  would  be  a  point  where 
theu'  volume  would  be  nothing.  All  gases,  sooner  or  later,  fall 
*""!;  u  ''*'  becoming  liquid,  when  the  law  ceases  to  operate 

and  the  proportion  of  contraaion  is  not  the  same ;  the  indications 
are  that  this  is  — 46i'».  Again  copper,  iron,  platinum,  and  other 
metals  have  different  capacities  for  conducting  electricity.  As 
they  are  cooled,  however,  the  resistance  to  the  passage  of  eleclri- 
citj  decreases.  The  lines  of  conductivity  converge  as  the  tem- 
peratures of  the  several  metals  approaches,  say,  318'  below  zero 
Fahrenheit.  These  lines  of  convergence  also  point  to  —461"  F. 
asthe  temperature  whete  they  would  mwi. 

Prof.  Dewar,  in  his  expenments,  has  gone  1 50°  farther  down- 
ward than  any  one  beforehim,  but  is  still  113°  distant  from^  the 
end.  New  apparatus  must  be  devised  if  he  is  to  go  further. 
Oiygen  has  yet  to  be  solidified.  Hydrogen  has  still  to  be  liquified , 
"^1,  1""  ''ylfOK"  is  liquified  the  end  will  be  near,  as  only  43" 
will  then  remain  for  conquest. 

Some  of  the  results  thus  far  are  as  follows  :  Mercury  has  been 
solidified  and  tested  as  a  solid  bar ;  solid  nitrogen  is  a  while  crys- 
talline substance,  as  inert  as  it  is  as  a  gas ;  solid  air  is  a  transpar- 
ent glass  in  which  the  nitrogen  is  solid  and  the  liquid  o^tygen  is 
held  mechanically.  If  hydrogen  is  solidified  it  will  throw  much 
Iwht  on  questions  in  chemistry.  There  is  much  reason  to  believe 
that  It  IS  only  the  vapor  of  a  metal.  As  a  gas,  hydrogen  forms 
alloys  with  metals  precisely  as  if  it  were  a  metal,  and  under  con- 
densation it  shows  an  increased  power  of  conducting  heat  and 
electncity,  the  increase  actually  following  the  meialHc  and  not  the 
gaseous  law. 

A  Heservolr  on  the  NUe.— The  English  propose  to  build  a 
great  storage  reservoir  on  the  upper  Nile,  so  as  to  regulate  and 
control  the  flow  o(  the  river  and  thus  render  productive  thousands 
of  acres  of  new  land.  One  objection  to  it  was  that  it  would  sub- 
merge the  tuins  of  Philae.  Lately,  however,  it  has  been  decided 
to  make  the  dam  twenty-six  feel  lower  than  at  first  proposed,  so 
that  only  the  lower  portion  of  the  island,  with  some  uniniportant 
ruins,  will  be  under  water.  This  will  supply  water  enough  either 
for  middle  or  lower  Egjpi,  but  not  for  both. 

Gas  WeUs  Giving  Out.— It  is  said  that  the  supply  from  the 
Omo  gas  wells  is  decreasing.  Ic  the  wclh  that  used  to  supply 
'^-'^     twenty-eight  miles  away,  the  pressure  is  not  great  enough 


Tiffin,  t 


to  drive  the  gas  along  the  pipes  that  lead  to  the  city.  The  Stuart- 
ville  field  shows  a  still  greater  failure.  For  years  this  territory 
was  used  to  supply  Findlay.  Toledo.  Detroit,  Sandusky,  Fremont, 
and  other  cities.  Now  the  pumping  stations  of  great  corporations 
are  at  work  sucking  air  and  trying  to  keep  up  a  semblance  of  fur- 
nishing gas.    People  are  reluctantly  going  back  to  coal  and  wood 

A  New  President  for  France. 
France  has  just  passed  through  a  crisis  which  at  one  time 
aroused  the  greatest  fcare  for  the  safety  of  the  republic.  It  was 
brought  about  by  the  action  of  the  chamber  of  deputies.  A 
question  was  raised  as  to  the  guarantees  of  interest  upon  railway 
shares  under  the  convention  of  [883.     A  resolution  approving  the 

fjvemment's  conduct  in  dealing  with  the  matter  was  rejected. 
he  ministers,  headed  by  Premier  Dupuy,  then  tendered  their  re- 
signations to  President  Casimir-Pcrier. 

The  president,  after  vainly  trying  to  induce  them  to  reconsider 
their  resignations,  very  unexpectedly  sent  in  his  own  resignation. 
The  reason  given  for  this  action.  In  his  own  words,  follows : 

"  During  the  past  six  months  a  campaign  has  been  conducted 
of  defamation  and  insults  against  the  army,  the  magistrature. 
parliament,  and  an  irresponsible  chief  of  state.  This  liberty. of 
fomenting  social  hatred  continues  to  be  called  libertv  of  thought. 
The  respect  and  ambition  1  have  for  the  country  will  not  permit 
me  to  allow  that  certain  men  may  every  day  insult  the  best  serv- 
ants of  the  fatherland,  and  he  who  represents  France  in  the  eyes 
of  foreign  nations." 

The  resignation  elicited  the  severest  criticisms.  Some  of  his 
critics  called  it  "  desertion  of  his  post  under  fire."  It  is  said  that 
M.  Casimir-Perier  was  physically  unable  to  stand  the  strain.  At 
all  events  it  was  unfortunate  for  the  president  to  resign  after 
holding  the  office  only  a  few  months.  The  monarchists,  who  are 
always  watching  their  opportunity  when  a  crisb  occurs  in  France. 
made  a  demonstration.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  heir  of  the  Bour- 
bon kings  of  France,  proceeded  10  Belgium  to  await  developments 
that  might,  he  hoped,  give  him  the  kingdom  of  his  fathers. 

Fortunately  France  does  not  have  to  go  through  the  agonv  of 
a  long  presidential  contest;  the  result  showed  that  the  republic  is 
safe.  The  senators  and  deputies  met  promptly  at  Versailles  to  elect 
a  new  president.  The  principal  candidates  were  M.  Brisson 
whose  great  ability,  stainless  character,  and  aggressive  honesty  ■ 
will  fit  nim  for  the  great  office.  The  conservative  Republicans 
favored  M.  Waldeck- Rousseau,  an  able  man,  firm  and  cool,  and 
of  high  character.  As  often  happens,  neither  of  the  prominent 
candidates  was  elected,  but  M.  Felix  Francois  Faure.  There  was 
very  little  excitement  outside  the  assembly  chamber,  and  that 
within  came  from  the  usual  demonstration  of  the  socialists. 

M.  Faure  began  life  as  a  manual  laborer,  became  a  millionaire 
ship  owner  before  he  entered  public  life  at  forty,  and  is  known 
to-day  as  a  man  who  has  never  failed  in  anything  he  undertook, 
of  accurate  knowledge,  of  keen  and  cool  judgment,  of  remarkable 
administrative  capacity,  and  of  entire  rectitude.  He  is  an  anii- 
protectionisi,  a  believer  in  order  and  justice,  a  man  of  courage 
justified  by  his  own  career,  an  acute  parliamentarian,  and  an  ex- 
perienced administrator.     His  personal  popularity  is  great. 
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"BDT,"  SITS  PROF.  TOTTEN,  of  YALE  COLLEGE, 

"thanks  be  to  God,  there  is  a  remedy  for 
such  as  be  sick;  one  single,  simple  remedy 
— an  instrument  called  the  Electropoise. 
We  do  not  know  the  parties  who  control 
this  instrument,  but  we  do  know  its  value." 

The  ELECTROPOISE  cures  by  supplying 

the  system  vitality  sufficient  to  throw  off  disease. 

Chronic  cases  incurable  to  the  usual  remedies 

often  yield  to  its  subtle  powers. 

If  interested,  write  for  booi< 
witli  complete  information 
about  thi5  new  system  of 
treatment. 

Electrolibration  Co.,  1122  B'way,  N.  Y. 
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New  Books. 


A  glance  over  ihe  pages  of  St.  Nicholas  for  a  year  is  sufficient 
to  show  one  the  great  variety,  high  quality,  and  attractiveness  of 
the  contents.  It  is  no  wonder  that  it  has  scarcely  a  rival  among 
young  people's  magazines.  Vol.  XXI.  (November.  1893,  to  Oc- 
tober. 1894)  bound  in  two  handsome  parts,  has  just  been  recleved. 
First  and  foremost  among  its  features  are  ihe  wonderful  Jungle 
Stories  of  Rudyard  Kiplmg.  each  one  complete  in  itself,  and  yet 
all  having  a  close  relationship,  forming  a  ventable  drama  o(  nat- 
ural history.  Another  striking  serial  is  "  Tom  Sawyer  Abroad," 
in  which  Mark  Twain's  hero  has  the  most  fantastic  adventures. 
in  companionship  with  "  Huckleberry  Finn."  Mrs.  C.  V.  Jami- 
son's coannine  story  of  child  life  in  New  Orleans  and  New  York, 
•'  Toinettc's  Philip"  ;  Howard  P>le's  historical  romance  of  colon- 
ial days,  "Jack  Balli^ter's  Fortunes ;  "  Miss  Molly  Elliot  Seawell's 
story  of  the  early  days  of  the  American  navy, "  Decatur  and  Som- 
ers,  and  Dr.  Charles  Alexander  Eastman's  "  Recollections  of  the 
Wild  Life  "  with  bis  Sioux  parents  and  relatives,  are  other  bright 
features  of  the  year.  W.  T.  Hor-naday  has  a  series  of  papers  on 
the  natural  history  of  the  country  whicn  have  the  interest  and  al- 
most tbe  sprighlliness  of  tiction.  Prcf.  Brander  Matthews' 
American  Authors  series  gives  sketches  of  Franklin.  Irving,  and 
Cooper,  full  of  anecdote  and  jjenial  criticism.  Charles  F.  Lum- 
mis  has  quaint  Tte-Wahn  stories  drawn  from  the  folk-lore  of  the 
Pueblos.    Mary  Shears  Roberts  writes  about   Historic  Dwarfs, 


with  their  friendships  and  their  quarrels.  In  the  cit-es  series  there 
are  sketches  of  New  Orleans  by  George  W.  Cable,  of  St.  Augus- 
tine by  Frank  R.  Stockton,  and  o(  San  Francisco  by  Charles  H. 
Shinn.  The  library  of  the  boy  or  gitl  can  have  no  more  interest- 
ing or  proRtable  books  than  these  annual  volumes  of  St.  Nichelai. 
(The  Century  Co.,  New  York.    (4.00.) 

The  large  number  that  wish  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  foreign 
classics  but  have  no  time  to  devote  to  the  study  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage will  be  pleased  at  the  publication  of  translations  of  the 
works  of  Molihre.  This  great  Frenchman  ridiculed  the  vices  of 
his  day,  drawing  his  pictures  so  true  to  life  and  with  such  an 
abounding  humor,  that  his  plays  will  remain  among  the  most  en- 
during works  of  the  hucnan  mind.  A  line  edition  of  these  plays, 
translated  by  Katharine  Prescott  Wormeley,  is  being  published. 
Volume  I.  contains  "  The  Misanthrope,"  and  "  Le  Bourgeois  Gen- 
tilhomme."  The  preface  is  the  one  Baliac  wrote  for  the  edition 
of  Moliire  brought  out  by  him  during  his  youthful  enterprise  as  a 
publisher.  The  criticism  that  follows  it  is  by  Sainte-Beuve.  and 
the  comments  on  the  plays  by  Voltaire,  Victor  Cousin,  Sainte- 
Beuve,  and  others.  The  book  is  handsomely  printed  and  bound, 
with  a  frontispiece  portrait  of  MoliSre.    (Roberts  Brothers,  Bos- 


>n.) 


Certified  Milk. 


Rvery  dairy  (upplying  our  condcnKrln  1>  under  inpcrTWon.  Milk  ii  produced 
und«  riffid  hygenlc  rules.  The  companr'i  reputoiion  i%  tlwrefore  ■  cenifiul 
of  Ihe  ibaolute  poriiy  ol  ibc  Gail  Borden  £■«»  Brand  CoDdented  Hilk. 


TBACSESS'    AGBNCIE8. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES,    ^^^"g'SSipStNY®'*  * 

A  Va-PAQE  AaESCT  MANUAL,  FBEX. 
4  Aabbunon  Place.  Bokoq.  Mau. :  Sen  TwelfLti  Street,  WaihinKlon.  D.  C. : 

70  FUio  ATCDUe,  New  Yon.  N.  Y.;  «»  Century  Buildingr.  Minneapoll*.  Mina.; 

._.  nr.......  . ^L.. ,„  .  131  Tfiitd  Stieei.  Portland.  Ore. : 

iwM  South  SpcloK  Street.  Lot  Atveles.  Cil. 


TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

or  RELIABLE 

Amerlcui  anil  Foreign  Teacbert,  ProfMaon,  and 
Hnilclani  of  both  Knea  for  Uninnitie*.  CoUecea, 
Schooli,  Famlliei  and  ChurchelL  Circulanof  cboicc 
tchoola  carefully  recoBiraended  to  puesti  SellinR 
and  reDtlng  ot  ichool  property. 

B.  MIRIAM  COYRIBRBi 
in  Fifth  Avenue  tot.  Rtb  St..,       Niw  Yoaa  Citt. 


a  Church  Street,  Tcr 


THE  NEW  AMERICAN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


wiahiog  >  chance  at  an 
leaied  talary  alMuld         | 


O.  B.  RUQQLES  A  00.. 

(Palace  Hotel  B'IdV)  Boom  O,  aa7  Vina  Street, 

CINCIITNATI,    OHIO. 


THE  BRIDQE  TEACHERS'  AQENOY  °55SSS^* 

One  Fee  BenUitra  lo  Both  Officef .    Send  for  Agency  ManuaL 

lulntHMbMi:  I  lOTroinont St.,  BOSTON,   ai  I  Wabash  Ave.,  OHICAOO. 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

Provides  EohoolB  of  all   Grades  wtth  Competent  Teachers.     Assists 
Teachers  witb  Good  Records  in  Obtalnins  Poeltiona. 

wkxULV  P.  ntBHCH,  Manacer,  04  State  St.,  AIIMnTi  H-  V. 


Established  J887.    Teachers  located  in  '94.  376.    Vacancies  direct  from  employers. 
Teachers  personally  recommended.    New  circulars  give  full  information.    Address 
(J.    J.    AIL.UEIR'X',    Alnnuiter, 


THE   COLORADO    TEACHERS'    AQENCY 

w*nu  leuheraot  eiperience  and  noroial  acbool  madnilea.    Tbo«  deairiom  o(  leacblng  In  tbe  Weit  ihould 
nguxer i-rir.   Addren  FRED  DICK,  Manager,  Room  303, 

McPhee  BiUldlng,  Denver,  Colo. 


RE0I5TER  EARLY  IN  THE 

NEW  YORK  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU" 

for  desirable  positions  for  Sept..  1895.  It  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  this  Bureau  Recommends  teachers  for  desirable  places ; 
has  largest  facilities  for  reaching  and  acquaintance  with  the 
largest   and   best   paying   educational   institutions  in  ihe  U.  S. 

When  in  New  York  call  at  the  office  in  the  EducationBl  Building, 

No.  61   East  Ninth  St.     Circulars  for  stamp.     In  writing,  send 

full   particulars ;    Ihcre   may  be   some   place   wailing  lor    you. 

H.  5.  KELLOGG,  Manager,  No.  61  E.  pth  5t.,  N.  Y. 


JUHERiCAH    AND   FOKIIGN 

TEACHERS'   AQENCY 


Mrs.  M.  J.  YOUNG-FULTON, 
AtmtricmnamdFtnin  Ttmcktrt' Afutt 
aa  Palea  a^aare.  Hew  Terfc 


For  laraer  Hlaile*,  or  chance  ot  locaUoo,  addret* 
Tcachen'  Co-opfrallye  AiBclalloa,  «oj4  Woodlaen 
Aye.,  Cblcaco.  OaviLu  Baiwaa,  Jfam^fr. 


Schermerlioni's  Teaeben'  Agenqr* 
Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 
RaUbUahed  iB,j. 
3  East  r4TK  Strbtt,  N.  Y. 


A  t^  A  irctmrni  ia  valuable  in  prt)pomon  le  a* 
J^  «  agency  influence.  If  It  merelT  ban 
of  vacancie*  and  fl,nt  >•  aomelhing,  but  it U 
lelliyauaboutlhem    *"'"     ia aaked to recammend 

Joi™itaE  *ia"^ni"™"oun  Recommeftds 

C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WO    TEACHER 

can  afford  to  be  without  the  protec- 
tion furnished  by  The  Teachers' 
Interstate  Mutual  Relief  Asso- 
ciation. For  circulars  of  information 
address 

GEO.  i.  HOIDIET,  Ste'i,  Siartlmion,  PL 


m 

HOME^ 


THE  S  PRAGUE 
COflRESPONDEKCE, 
SCHOOL  OF  LAW 


WANTED  ^^^ 

Hlatoir"  by  Prof,  ftv 
er.  pupil  and  Umily.  t 


DlOtlOBBIT  B.     . 

son.  Needed  br  every  teach- 
doned  hy  Preaa  and  Public 
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DR'V  GOODS. 


Great  Advantages  in 
Dress  Goods, 


We  ban  arraagH  aad  re-nark«d  aboot 
ISOIlKcaf  law  aad  aediaH  prlca  DreM' 
fioadi,  ghrlBB  oar  oaitDMBra  the  fall  heae- 
flt  of  the  redactlcB  Hads  possible  by  the 
New  Tariff. 

All-wool  AlhatroH,  25  Mats  per  yard ; 
Beat  Cheeked  Wooleaa,  ii  bII  the  faverHe 
aifxtirea,  25  ceals  per  yard ;  Pretty  Silk 
aad  Wool  Hlxtaru,  4S  oeata  per  yard. 

Eagllsb  Star*  Serge,  5O  ocats  per  yard  ; 
•  llae  ef  Carly  Cheviot,  $4  laches  wide, 
75  oeits  per  yard ;  great  valae. 

Or  Special  Tables :  A  eelleetloa  of  vale- 
able  geodafroH  the  aialR  fleer,  le  leigtbe 
aaitable  for  Seheel  Dresses. 

James  McCreery&  Co., 

HBOADIVAT  A  lltk   OrWUKKTr, 


Qon<yta-(>ic'  Sc  So. 

SPRING  COTTONS 

Fancy  Piques,  Printed  Dimities, 
Stripe  Batiste,  Plisse  Fabrtes. 

PRINTED  ORGiNDIES. 

D.  &  J.  ANDERSON'S 

ZEPHYRS, 

Piaid,  Chactc,  and  stripes. 
CREPES  AND  CREPONS. 

Our  selections  for  this  season  show  very 
great  novelty,  and  wfll  well  repay  an  early 
examiaation. 

a^xoahiAia^  Sc  1 9t^  St 
NEW    YORK. 


_..__  A  valiuble  bMk  eg 
FRFF  the  Toilet."  com 
rilLL  lept  Int.  eiplaloli 
eullT  pioducW 


<  ^L^il''di^m.im'^ro?i 


TO 

\xm'i'M\ 

direcliad*  EODUlDcd  in 
nyiV     dte«*,  with  i-ctm    lu 


New   Books. 

There  is  an  idea  in  vogue  in  regard  lo  the 
sailor  that  is  not  at  all  flalteriog  to  this 
I  class'of  men.  This  will  be  largely  corrected 
by  ibe  story  o(  TAt  Boji  Captain,  in  which 
the  writer.  Captain  Nautilus,  seeks  to  paint 
Jack  Tar  a^  he  is.  The  writer  is  intimiieli- 
I  acquaint-d  with  sea  life  ;  he  finds  that  sail- 
I  ors  are  much  like  other  men.  The  story  U 
I  o{  the  good  old  days  of  sailing  vessels  and 
Is  full  of  interesting  adventures.  (C.  Eld- 
ridge.  Chicago.) 

It  is  hard  for  us  in  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury and  living  under  republican  institu-  j 
tions  to  gain  a  conception  of  the  state  of  j 
society  and  of  politics  in  Europe  from  the  i 
eighth  to  the  ihineenth  centuries,  a  period 
known  as  the    Medieval    a^.    Not  onlj' 
have  institutions  changed  since  then,  but 
not  mean  the  same.     It  is  very 
/,    however,  for  one  who  would 
gain  a  clear  idea  of  present  conditions  in 
Europe   to   study  ibis   period   thoroughly. 
Prof.  Ephraim  Emcrton.  of  Harvard  uni- 1 
ity.  nas  presented  the  history  of  these  I 
five  hundred  years  in  a  volume  of  sin  huo- 1 
dred  pages  entitled  Medieval  Europe, 

lo  this  he  ha«  presented  the  social,  political, 
literary,  and  industrial,  and  other  features 
of  that  compleic  lite  on  which  the  institu- 
tions of  moaem  Europe  are  based.  The 
style  is  not  aimed  at  any  specially  brilliant 
effect^;,  but  it  is  direct  and  clear.  In  thi; 
book  the  author  continues  the  narrative  be- 
gun in  his  earlier  book.  '•  An  loiroductior 
to  the  Study  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  begin- 
ning with  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  and 
tracing  the  grovrtn  and  development  of  the 
church,  free  cities,  feudalism,  monarchy, 

c.    (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.66 ) 

Sheldon's  two-book  language  series  con- 
tains many  features  that  will  meet  the  ap- 
proval of  teachers.  In  Primary  Language 
Ltssons  the  inductive  method  nas  been  fol- 
lowed in  order  to  secure  facility  in  oral  and 
B-ritten  speech  and  to  lead  up  naturally  to 
the  consideration  of  grammatical  relations, 
Copying  and  dictation  exercises  are  intro- 
duced that  the  children  may  learn  para- 
graphing, punctuation,  and  use  of  capitals. 
Selections  are  given  to  cultivate  a  taste  foi 
good  literature.  The  composition  exercises 
are  so  constnicted  as  to  train  the  childrcr 
to  think ;  they  have  been  tested  in  school, 
and  have  proved  simple  and  practical. 

In  the  Advanced  Language  Leaont  the 
same  general  plan  is  continued,  the  objeci 
being  to  cultivate  the  power  ol  expression. 
Itis  wel!  known  that  the  old-time  grammai 
teaching  was  sadly  deficient  in  this  respect. 
By  easy  lessons  id  synonvms  and  figures, 
and  occasional  reference  to  the  fundaraenta! 
principles  of  effective  discourse,  studenii. 
are  gradually  prepared  for  a  sysiematit 
view  of  rhetoric.  Numerous  plans  for  ex- 
periments in  narration  and  description  are 
presented,  also  models  and  suggestions  de~ 
signed  to  cultivate  habits  of  thoughtful  ob- 
servation, and  to  stimulate  a  taste  for  gooc 
literature.  Selections  fromvarious  authors 
are  given,  (specially  the  principal  Americari 
wrifrs.  (Sheldon  &  Co.,  New  York  and 
Chicago,) 

Teachers  have  for  a  long  time  hoped 
that  a  colored  pencil  might  be  made  with 
small  lead  of  higli  grade,  but  as  it  is  al- 
most impassible  to  make  such  leads  of  suf- 
lici;nt  strength  pencil  makers  have  relusec 
to  make  the  attempt.  The  Dixon  Penci. 
Company,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  with  their 
usual  desire  to  please  the  teachers,  and 
knowing  how  useful  such  a  pencil  would 
be  for  correcting  compositions  and  exam- 
ples, and  for  checking  roll  books,  notvoffer 
Dixon's  No.  328  Blue  and  Dixon's  No.  329 
Red  with  the  belief  that  they  will  meet  all 
requirements.  Samples  will  be  sent  on  re- 
ceipt of  three  two-cent  stamps. 


S.  H.  &  M." 


ScKplis  Qr.i  Booklet  . 


'•  S.H.&  M."  Dresa  Stays  are  tlie  Best. 


'"uSt-rillmS    MAT-SU-KI.TA. 

Thi.   deliBhlful  ' 


Crown  and  Bridqe  Work. 

Teefh  without  PltUes. 


Willi  perfect  raacEBnlcsl  cootlructlg 
luonable  prim  u  coaiUient  vlUi 

■nilllp.     ElTtaiUHEP  uw. 
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DM.  1.  SIEim,  3t>  I.  iSd  St.,  1. 1. 
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Announcements. 

Ginn  &  Co.  will  add  in  March  to  their  scries  oi 
Latin  and  Greek  Chusin  for  Schools  JVtfos,  ed- 
ited witb  noles  and  a  vocabulair  b;  A.  W.  Rob- 
erts, Pb.  D.,teacherof  Latin  aad  Greek,  William 
Penn  Charier  school.  Philadelphia. 

Macmillan  &  Co.  have  in  preparation  a  volume 
OD  Arislotle's  rAenry  ef  Poetry  and  Ftnt  Art,  bj 
Prof.  Butcher,  of  Ecfinburgh,  They  will  also 
issue  at  oace  Walter  Pater's  Greik  S/udits,  ar- 
ranged for  publication  byCharlei  Lancelot  Shad- 
well,  and  Mntal  Drvclepmnl  in  tie  Ckild  and 
the  Ract.  by  Prof.  J.  Mark  Baldwin.     They  have 

=- paratlon    Ihe  Ltfe  and  L '  "    '" 

(,  lale  dean  of  SI.  Paul's. 

Ginn   &  Co.  will  haie  ready  ii 
Journat 0/ Ike Plagm  F«»-<Hislo 
In  London),  edi 
by  ByroD  Satteriee  Hurlbut, 
in  Harrard  college. 

The  &  Funk  Waenalls  Company  have  ready 
the  complete  work  bv  Dr.  EnunuaJ  V.  Gerhait, 
"Institutes  of  the  Chiistian  Religion,"  of  nhich 
the  Gnt  volume  was  issued  severa]  years  ago. 

A  book  of  unusual  interest  is  announced  by 
S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co..  of  Chicago,  It  is  entitled 
Dr.  Judas,  and  the  author  is  William  Rosser 
Cobbe,  a  well  known  Chicago  journalist ;  who 
depicts  the  terrible  eiperience  of  ao  "opium 
fiend"  of  nine  years  s       ' 


Zola's  La  Dthaci',  Ihe  most  popular  novel  of 
the  most  popular  French  novelist  of  our  day,  has 
been  very  judiciously  brought  within  suitable  lim- 
its of  length,  and  annotated  by  Professor  Wells, 
of  Ihe  University  of  the  South,  for  "  Heath's  Mod- 
ern Language  Series,"  published  by  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.,  Boston. 

Macmillan  &  Co.  have  sent  cut  the  Ihird  edi- 
tion of  StySen'i  Dictionary  c/ Classical  Antlgut- 
liis,  as  revised,  edited,  and  extended  by  Nettle- 
ship  and  Sandys. 

The  ena]  volume  of  Ihe  illustrated  edition  of 
Green's  "Short  History"  will  be  published  soon 
by  the  Harpers, 

Two  handsome  volumes  are  issued  by  the 
Messrs.  Lippincott—7'*»  Marqmi  d,  la  Fayttti 
in  Iht  Am,rican  Rivolution,  by  Charlemagne 
Tower,  Jr.  The  author's  purpcse  has  been  to 
trace  the  career  of  La  Fayelte  in  America  from  the 
dale  of  his  arrival  (1777)  down  to  bis  return  to 
France  after  the  surrender  of  CornKallis,  1781. 

Literary  Notes. 


PMadilphia  L,dg,r,    loved  children 


t  he  aptly  terms  the 
es,  chloral,  cocaine. 


Judas  of  drugs.    D 
hasheesh,  etc. 

The  Pygmies  is  the  title  of  the  last  work  of  th" 
distlnguided  French  scientist.  A.  De  Quatrelages, 
which  Is  to  follow  "Woman's  Share  in  Primitive 
Culture  "  in  D.  Applelon  &  Co. 's  Anthropologi- 
cal aeries.  In  this  interesting  volume,  which  has 
been  translated  by  Prof,  Frederick  Starr,  the  au- 
thor has  gathered  the  lesults  of  careful  studies  of 
the  small  black  races  of  Africa,  and  he  shows 
what  the  pygmies  of  antiquity  really  were. 

Macmillan  &  Co.  have  issued  a  translation  by 
Annie  Hamilton  of  Grworovius"  "  History  of  Ihe 
City  of  Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages." 

The  Century  Co.  have  just  issued  a  black-and- 
white  reproduction  of  the  Napoleon  poster  by 
Eugene  Grasset.  originally  made  as  an  advertise- 
ment of  Tke  Century  Magatine.  The  picture 
may  be  called  an  apotheosis  of  Napoleon, — 
Napoleon  the  unreal   hero  among  unreal   sur- 


:o  a  Scotch 
I  the  novelist  writes  ;  "  When  you  grow  up 

d  that  tbereis  scarcely  anything  more  painful 
inaulhor  to  hold  Iban  a  pen.  He  has  to  do 
often  that  his  heart  sickens  and  his  Gngers 
at  sight  or  touch  of  it."     When  Stevenson 


that  the  half-crown  a  week  allowed  hi 
father  lor  pocket  money  was  small ;  " 
added,  "my  father  has  liille  idea  whatva 
of  iniquity  I  can  extract  out  of  half  a  cr 


.  bvhis, 
lUl,''  he 


t  of  information  in  Franklin  square  the  oti 
ly.  Mr.  J.  Thome  Harper  was  figuring  at 
;sk  when  I  came  along.  He  laid  down  his  pen 
id  said  :  '  There's  an  item  for  you  ;  we  have 
r  used  100  tons  of  paper  in  printing  Trilby. 


Magazines. 


presentation  of  Ihe  great  emperor.     The  pnnl  is 

way  lo  preserve,  as  far  as  possible  in  black  and 
white,  the  character  of  the  origiQal  design.  So 
many  people  are  now  collecting  pontahrof  Na- 
poleon that  it  is  likely  that  this  new  print  of 
Grassel's  picture  will  have  a  large  sate.  The  ' 
retail  price  has  been  placed  at  only  50  cents.  ! 

Prof.  Thomas  EglestoD,  of  the  school  of  mines,   , 
Columbia  college.  New  York,  who  is  preparing 
a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  his  Ij/e  oj John 
Paltrson,  at  Ihe  Revolutionary  army,   asks  that 
information    concerning    any    letters  or  papers    ' 
bearing  upon  Ihe  career  Of  Geneta]  Paterson,  or    ' 
upon  the  events  with  which  ihe  general  was  con-    ' 
neeted  between  the  years  1764  and  iSoS,  and  par- 
ticularly any  papers  conuecled  with  his  career  1 
after  thejurrender  of   Burgoyae,  and  especially', 
any  facts 'Ma  ling   to  Shay's  Rebellion,  may  be    , 
placed  at  his  dbposal,  | , 


The  February  Ttuaibti  al  Godey's  Magaiint  coa- 
tainsa  continuation  of  the  Private  Picture  Gallery 
articles,  the  Fair  Women  series,  "Nihilism  up  to 
Date,"  a  very  clever  one-act  comedy  entitled 
"  '  BenlUy's  Beat,' '  a  graphic  ariicle  descriptive 
of  a  woman's  life  al  Vassar  college,  a  further  in- 
stalment of  Miss  Child's  serial  story,  "  A  Natural 
Inference,"  etc 

When  the  late  Dr.  Holmes  read  Mrs.  Annie 
Fields'  reminiscences  of  Wnitlierhe  expressed  a 
hope  that  this  lady  might  perform  a  similar  usk 
for  nim.  This  Mrs.  Fields  has  now  done  in  a  pa- 
per of  personal  recollections  for  the  February  C,n- 
tvry.  It  Is  accompanied  by  a  doien  letters  written 
by  Dr.  Holmes  to  Ur.  Fields,  bis  publisher  and  de- 
voted friend.  These  letters  are  of  the  most  intim- 
ate nature,  and  are  full  of  the  genial  humor  of  the 


Dodd,  Mead  S  t 


Beecham's  pills  are  for  bilious- 
ness, bilious  headache,  dyspep- 
sia, heartburn,  torpid  liver,diz- 
xiness,  sick  headache,bad  taste 
in  the  mouth,  coated  tongue, 
loss  of  appetite.sallow  skin,etc., 
when  caused  by  constipation ; 
and  constipation  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  all  of  them. 

Go  by  the  book.  Pilli  io4  and 
•54  a  box.  Book  /ret  at  your 
druggist's  or  write  B.  F.  Allen  Co., 
165  Canal  St.,  New  York. 


Mr.  Joel  F.  Vaile.  of  Colorado,  contributes  to 
the  February  Forum  an  article  entitled  "  Colo- 
rado's Experiment  with  Popu'ism,'  in  which  he 
shows  that  Populist  ascendancy  in  Colorado  was 
purely  accidental  and  did  not  represent  the  gtcal 
mass  of  ciliiens.  He  declares  thai  nowhere  In 
the  Union  "  will  there  be  found  a  stronger  spirit 
of  business  integrity  and  faithfulness  in  financial 
obligation  than  among  those  who  bear  the  burden 
of  taxation"  in  Colorado,  and  that  Colorado  Is 
not  likely  lo  repeal  her  experiment  in  Populist 
governmenl,  i-ol.  CatroJl  D.  Wright  has  an 
article  entiiled  "  Steps  toward  Governmenl  Con- 
trol of  Railroads"   showing    how  the  Chici 


Weak  and  Poor 

In  flMb,  bad  >  Mi)Si>  bU  tte  Ui^  »>d  I 
I  eonld  not  Ua  down  Im  ~ 
•han    af    krutk.     I' 

eonaolUd   leYen  pbytl- 


WM  Ihftt  t  earudulr  lud 
Csnsumptlon 

■ad  tnyoua  wm  hope- 
leas.  On*  phyiteUo  id- 
Tlaed  m«  to  to  •lltaw 
Haiti  Of  to  Golondo,  h 
I  «oald  not  llv*  In  tlM 
nortlL  My  husband  ma 
In  llu  dmg  business  and 


tna  ta  Uka  Hood' 


to  jn  _«™,  btu  ft  Mead 


1  adrtoad 
Udaoaai 


Hood's'$>Cures 

have  IwHvrad    nipUIr  ■>  h^lth   < 

ilaoi  I  nagan  wHh  It,  and  aa  now  abli 
do  mj  own  warlc  I  tMl  Ilka  a  naw  pam 
Maa.  P.  O.  Btomb.  GeneTa,  Ohio. 


H«Od'*  PUiScuraoo 


Anaemic   Women 

with  pale  or  sallow  complexions, 
or  suffering  from  skin  eruptions 
or  scrofulous  blood,  will  find 
quick  relief  in  Scott's  Emulsion. 
All  of  the  stages  of  Emaciation, 
and  a  general  decline  of  health, 
are  speedily  cured. 

5C0tt*8 


takes  away  the  pale,  haggard 
look  that  comes  with  General 
Debility.  Tt  enriches  the  blood, 
stimulates  the  appetite,  creates 
healthy  flesh  and  brings  back 
strength  and  vitality.  For  Coueht. 
Col<l«,  Spra  Throat,  Bronchitlt,  \A&ak 
Lunn.  Consumption  and  Wacting  Oia- 
«aaA  of  Children. 

Sendjer  our  pamphlet.    Moilid  FREE. 
■  SeatltBMnia.  N.  T.    AIIDraw;iits.    Hc.BBdfl. 


M 


:d  ol  legjsk 


n  for 


Creates  New  and 
Vitalized  Blood,  often 
8  per  cent,  a  week. 

AT    ALL    DRUaaidTS. 


the  regulation  of  st        . 

tor  in  producing  ihe  changes  in  federal  law  which  | 

are  now  going  on  and   which  tend   to   govern- 1 


Publishers'  Notes. 


KIDDER'S  PA8TILLES.1 


in  some  localities  ihat  a  school-house  wi 
cold  air  pouting  in  al  various  chinks  ai.d  wi1 
benches  instead  of  more  comfortable  seal 
good  enough  for  the  children.  Now  it  i 
that  the  interiors  of  school- houses  should  h 
I  Itirlable  if  not  beautiful.  This  explains  I 
I  creased  demand  for  W.  and  A.  K  Johnsion 
I  maps  and  the  other  school  supplies  furnisl 
I  J.  H.  Olcult,  9  West  Mlb  iireel,  N.  Y. 


D,  L,  DOWD'S  Hmalth  Bxmmoimt 
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Whjitpend  s  gml  amount  ol  unnecesuiy  Ubor 
in  the  acqubitioa  al  knowledee  ?  In  this  age 
CcoDom;  u  studied  not  onlr  in  the  toniinoD 
■cbooli.  but  in  the  higher  Kboob  and  college*. 
Studeata  will  find  it  a  great  economj'  to  u»  the 
Interlinear  Claisia,  puGlished  1^  Charges  De  Sil- 
ver &  Sons,  No.  (G)  II03  Walnut  street,  Philadel- 
phia. The  important  Latin  and  Greek  classics  are 
isiued  ID  this  series.  From  the  same  publishers 
maj  also  be  obtained  Sargent's  Standard  Speakers, 
Fton's  American  Speaker,  Pmnock's  School  His- 
tories, and  other  impoitant  school  books. 

The  importance  that  has  been  given  to  drawing 
in  the  ichooli  during  recent  yeare  has  made  a 
great  demand  (or  materia]  for  Ibis >rork.  Keuffel 
&  Etoer  Co.,  117  Fulton  and^aAon  BIreet.N.  Y., 
make  a  speoalty  of  suppljing  drawing  materials 
and  lutvejing  Instruments.  II  is  really  a  treat  to 
look  over  the  pages  of  tlieir  recenily  published 
catalogue.  It  has  been  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  over  100  pages  in  this  line;  ii  is  really  ihemosl 
complete  catalogue  we  have  ever  seen. 


in  this 


a  las 


eek  Gi/i/tr 


ilteve'i  LaliH  Grammar  was  credited 
wrong  publishers:  this  excellent  text-book  is 
published  by  the  University  Publishing  Co.,  43 
East  loih  stieel,  N.  Y.  Dr.  Gitdersleeve  associ- 
ated with  himself  m  the  work  of  revision  Prof. 
Lodge  of  Bryn  Mawr  college,  and  they  had  [he 
assUtance  and  advice  of  many  accomplished  schol-  ' 
an  and  teachers.  Kor  beginoers,  the  book  pre- 
sents in  large  type  the  leading  principles  of  (be 
language  expressed  as  simply  as  possible  to  retain 
accuracy  and  consistency.  For  advanced  study, 
the  grammar  contains  a  full  record  of  the  language. 
The  various  dJRerences  in  usage  as  shown  in  the 
dlflerFnl  periods  and  in  different  authors,  are 
carefully  set  forth,  and  an  oppoflunlly  is  given  to 
Observe  in  the  syntax  the  growth  of  every  con- 
struction. Throughout  Ibe  book  the  latest  re- 
sults ol  lioguistic  and  syntactic  sluoy  have  been 
mcorporated.  In  the  prosody,  the  most  recent 
information  available  regarding  early  Roman 
meters  is  given.  The  authors  endeavored  to  make 
a  work  Ihal  will  serve  the  student  from  ibe  time 
he  leaves  his  Latin  primer  to  Ihe  very  end  of  his 
Latin  studies. 

Ho!  Traveler,  lake  Beecham's  Pills 
with  yoti. 

The  fame  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Husic  is  great  and  well  deserved,  for  ils  graduates  I 
are  holding  high  and  responsible  positions  In  all 
parts  of  the  country.  The  Institution  was 
loundtd  by  Dr.  E.  Tourjee  and  Carl  Faelten  i.' 
the  director  at  present  An  illustrated  calendat 
giving  full  information  will  be  sent  free. 

No  one  would  think  of  taking  a  long  journey  by 
stage  nnch  in  this  age  of  railroads.  Whf  then 
ihonld  the  teacher  rely,  as  formerly  on  bis  own 

many  excellent  agencies  ready  10  help  him.  As 
illuttrating  the  success  of  the  Albert  Teachers' 
Agency,  311  Wabash  avenue,  Chicago,  It  may  be 
sUted  that  376  teachers  were  kxaled  m  1894. 
Teachers  are  personally  recommended.  For  new 
drculars  giving  luU  information  writeto  C.  J. 
Albst,  manager. 

DnrlnK  the  TectUnx  Farlod. 

fflTTT  YEARS  ut  HILUONB  at  HOTHKKB  rar  Ihclr 

"■ -iTHfl.K  TEETHINO,  With  PEHf  ECT  BUG 

-H1LJ>,  SOFTBNB  the  BUMS. 

(EA.    Bold  hi  Dnuw«n.l6 


Pears' 

No  soap  in 
the  world  is  so 
cheap. 

No  soap  in 
the  world  is  so 
lasting 


A  Skin  or  Beauty  is  a  Joy  Forever. 
Dr.  T.  Felix  Oouraud'n 

ORIBXTALCREAM^HAGICALBEAUTIFIER, 


Aim  tounJ  In  N.  *Y.  Clly  st  R.'h.  *^W'«.  Blsr-'- 


Tea  at  ao  cents  a  qu 
for  a  whole  family.  Pi 
minutes  (rom  a  bottle 

BURNHAM'S 

CLAM 

BOUILLON 

Quality  improved,  price  r 

Urger  bottles.     All  Grocers  se 

E.  S.  BURNHAM  CO., 


The  Best  Is 


IT  COSTS  YOU  NOThllie 


TEACHERS'  AIDS.  F"'?"/1F 

Geouraphj,     Meth- 
ictic.  History  of  Education,  cto, 

E.  u  KELLuna  &  CO.,  ei    bA 

Ninth  tHreet,  New  Vork. 


<*Py.         fUea         WEOt        tHUft 


SAT^  6^H 


We  wonder  how  many  of  ihe  ladies  have  heard 
ol  Recamier  Cream.  If  a  count  should  be  made 
the  number  would  be  a  large  one,  and,  no  Joubtn 

net  Hubbard  Ayer,  131  Wei:  3"!  street,  N.  Y.. 


good  one.     A  sample  will  lie  sent  free. 

"Why  drink  poor  teas  and  cofTees  and  tuir 
health  when  you  can  get  the  best  at  cargo  pni 
This  was  what  one  lady  who  is  a  customer  01 
Great  American  Tea  Co.,  31  Vesey  street,  N 
was  heard  to  ask  another  lady  who  was 
The  latter  decided  to  send  an  order  to  this  c 
paoy.  She  was  not  only  pleased  with  Ihe 
and  coffee,  but  also  with  the  cSance  <o  get  si 
o(  their  fine  china  and  other  premiums.  Writ 
tbem  for  a  premium  list. 


IMRORTANT. 

When  visitlnc  New  York  Citr.  save  Bagn«e. 
Bccn  and  Carriage  Hire,  11111  itop  at  the  Gi 
VdIoo  Hotel,  oppwiie  Grand  Central  UepoL 

Kaa  Muiiltoaelr  Furnished  Rooms  at  (i  and 
European  plan.    Elevators  and 

Horn 


H*c  beuar  Mr  Icm  n 


Ids  ID  all  depot*.  You  can 
II  Iba  Grand  Union  Hotel 
i  bsnl  ia  the  city.     Ford 


0OG0OOO 

USED  EVERY  WEEK-DAY  BRINGS  REST0N5UN0AY. 


I        A    PV|DC    **^'^  '^"^  YOUR 

LAUi  ti^  China  Closets 


and  cracked,  and  unsuitcd  to  setting  ofF  a  spotles 
wUt  replenish  it  FSBE.  Why  drink  poor  leas  and  coffees  and 
I  ruin  vdur  health,  when  you  can  gel  Ihe  best  al  cargo  prtceM?  PREMIUMS 
I  for  ail.  Dinner,  Tea  and  Toilet  Sets,  Banquet  and  Hanging  Lamps,  Watches,  Clocks, 
Music  Boxes.  Cook  Books,  Watch  Clocks.  Chenille  Table  Covers,  Cups  and  Sauccn, 
Plates.  Knives  and  Forks,  Tumblers.  Goblets  given  to  Club  AgentK.  OOOD  IN- 
COMES made  by  getting  orders  for  our  celebrated  Teas,  Coffees,  Bakins  Powder  and 
Spices.  Work  for  all.  8  1-B  lbs.  fine  teas  by  mail  or  express  for  I2  00.  Charges 
jxiifl.     Headquarters  in  the  United  States  for  Tras,  Coffees,  Baking  Powder  and  Spices. 

DO  YOU  LIKE  GOOD  TEAS  AND  COFFEES? 

Bcauiiful  PaneUsiie   I4x: 8  inches),   FRES,  to  a\\   Patrons.      For.  full  particulara, 
prices,  icrms  and  Premium  lists,  address 
THE  GREAT  AHERICAH  TEA  CO.,  31  &  33  Veser  St.,  N«r  York.  ''&£" 
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CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 


IMPORTANT 
BOOKS. 


:nlty.    ISmo,  iSl  pane*.    $1.00  ■< 


PRIMER  OF  PSYCHOLOGY. 

By  Profennr  Gboige  Tbuhbuu.  L*dd,  Vale  Uni 

FANCIFUL  TALES. 

By  FhiskR.  Stockton.    Edited  lot  School  uu  byJuuAELii«HiT>iLi 

Full-P^EC  [ILuatrUlona.    m  ctau  nrl.    A  SupplcTnenUrr  Remdrr  for  chiiaica  nii-e  ana  icn  y»ii  oi  aRc 

THE  MAKING  OF  THE  OHIO  VALLEY  STATES. 

ArJMHLADAUsDa.KK.    Wllh  Mapa^nd  many  UluilraiiDni.    ISmo.Sn  pajiei.    Sl.IO. 

TOWTHE  REPUBLIC  IS  GOVERNED. 

By  Noah  Buoi'KS.    ISmo.   T&centi.   {Rta^y  Imw,,diaUly.\    Clann  in  Civil  GoTernmeaL  will  find  thi! 
book  auiuble  lor  u«e.  

TEXT-BOOK  CATALOGUE  FOR  1S94SS  NOW  READY. 

153-157  FIFTH  AVENUE.        ...        -        NEW  YORK  CITY. 


.  "^"'I School  of  Pedagogy 

-OF  THE- 

UDi?ersit;oftheGityoIMeiYoit, 

CioLh,  las  own.       HeniT  M.  HacCracken,  D.D„  1.1..D., 


NOTE  f  "E  PRICE  0F__^^^ 

Cleveland's  Beginners'   Readers 

(any  number),  is 
Single  CopteSf  JO  centn,  or,  $1.  iter  d-txeii. 

Tliey  are  in  three  numbers,  well  graded,  adap'ed  to  tbe  youn|;e3l  children,  and  will 
compare  favorably  with  other  readers. 

The  binding  is  durable,  and  tht  hooks  will  last  as  loi^  as  many  of  Ikose  in  boards, 
testing  from  fivo  to  three  times  as  much. 

Will  you  not  send  us  an  order  and  give  them  a  trial  in  some  of  your  classes? 

LEAOH.    8HEWELL    cfi    SANBORN, 


Aids  for  Teaching  Art  and  History. 

The  Prang  Educational  Company  are  now  publishing  a  series  of 
reproductions  of  fine  photographs  of  famous  buildings  and  monuments 
as  aids  for  teaching  Art  and  History. 

These  reproductions  are  about  20x28  inches  in  size,  of  the  same 
color  as  the  original  photographs,  and   do  not  fade  on  exposure  to  light. 
PRICE,  ONE  DOLLR  EACH. 
An    illuslraled  circular   skawing  tht  subjecli  thus  far  published,  will  be   mailed  oh 
epplicatien  la 

THE    PRANQ    EDUCATIONAL   COMPANY, 

446  WkSbington  Street,  47  East  lOth  Street,  151  Wfttwih  Avenue, 

BOSTON.  NEW    YORK.  CHICAOO. 


Charles  De  Silver  &  Sons,  No.  (G)  noa  Waiaut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

publisher!  of  Hamilton,  Locke  ft  Clark's  "  INTERLINEAR  CLASSICS  " 

■'  Wa  do  amlH  to  ipaod  ht(o  or  "if  >>t  TjMri  "■"bIt  •oaptnc  logctliar  k  hiu  ta  mlwrBble  LattD  BOd 

Plnrfl.  Onar,  Bonuf.  Clem,  SnllHif.  OvU.Jimmal.  LIry.  Bowur't  Iliad,  Sonet 
iMoKtm-t  Anat— ■— - ~.i— ..—  ..A 

darft  Praa 

Soroent't  Stall  dord  S^alceri 
lorjg,  Iraagca'g  Amrtb  strlft,  t 


J,HA. 

■ogrrtaive  Latin  Qrtimmar:  adapted  (a  the  Ii 
>  fMrtapn  (or  eiair  I  nation,  »isa. 


lorta.  £oRt'i  BchoM  £ 
all  oar  pabllcattona 


/F  YOU  WA/T 


FRENCH  BOOKS, 

or  book!  of  mnr  deicrJptloa-Bchaol  Booki.  BtaDdard 

William  R.  Jenkins, 

gjl  and6i-iSi.rlAAvrilmt,<tilA  SIrrrI),    Nm  I'or*. 


I INIIIEII5ITT  POBUSmiie  CO.. 


Educational ,  Publislier«, 
AV-47  EtM  10th  St.,  NEW  TOBK. 

P1eu«  KD<  for  catalogue  and 


Com 


Twelve  tnajor and  minorcourses,  withelec 
lives,  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of 
Pedagogy  and  Doctor  of  Pedagogy. 

Complete  professional  preparation  for  those 
seeliing  to  become  superintendents,  princi 
pals,  professors  In  normal  schools,  and  teach 
ers  of  higher  rank. 

Year  begins  Oct.  i.     Scholarships  offered. 
Special  scholarships  for  women. 
For  catalogue  RiTlng  full  lafomuiiloii.    AddrtM, 

SECBETART,  SCHOOL  OF  PEDA606T, 

UNIVERSITY, 

Wathington  Stiuare,  N.  Y.  Citj 


CORTINA  TEXT-BOOKS. 

IntuiiedJorle'flttdyBTfOTtat  Imirlnolt. 
THE  CORTINA  METHOD. 


■auMLBctona.   vmA. 
icuiumLicvioim.    Pan 
L*o    4tb  rd.  iDabaalib  n 
inlib  only.  *itb  Bulltta  n... 
liDUHO— 6ch  ed.  Spaplab  aad  I 
anlib  wkb  EDgtiib  Tucabalai 


'Pan\     -  '   - 

AMTiao  4tb  rd.  Id  abaalib  and  EocUah. 
spanlib  only.  *itb  Bulltta  >a«l»larT, 
£Ll>DU]«>-^ta  ed.  Spanlab  aad  EBcHtb, 


APPLETONS' 

LIBRARY 

LISTS 

D.  APPLETON  a  CO.. 


Gtaded_ 

LisU   fa 

School  U-^ 

braries,  and  Topical 

Lists    for    teachen', 

students',  and  readers' 

reference.     Should    be 

in  the  hands  of  every  b(x>l(- 

buyei  in  the  land. 

SEND  FOK   THEM. 

>,  Nnr  Vork 


FORniESSOKS  IN  CUT  MODELING 

The  meat  practical  book  OD  the  aobtect  that  hai 

raded  »rle>  of  lesaoas. 

maliiiwieacliobiect. 
landled  aad  cared  lor 


giie*  ifficimt  d] 
teliihowihcciai 

.mtuiely  ilium 


li  entirely  new    jou  publittied. 
ii  the  book  /*■  have  lonv  been  loBklac  (oi. 
ii  neaily  bound  In  limp  cloib  cotcib. 
:oaiaon]y  27  eenianet,  meiudln*  polt«([e. 

IlnU's  lllustnlin  Blteklioard  Stitcliiic. 

Have  rou  ever  needed  to  illuatrate  some  point  of  a 

uon  on  the  blackboard  and  not  been  able  to  do  lo 


'IMPROVEMENT   THE    ORDER    OF   THE    AQE." 


E>  bet  lo  interest  and  he 


The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter.  rSC:;;' 

^-^ E.  L.  KE 


u  and  it  alceiy  printed 
j>teachen.  94  cts.;  ponane,  itn. 

KELLOGG  a  CO., 

All  the  esiential  features  of  a  writing  machine  hew  -YORK         amo  OHIOAQO, 

greatly   perfected.      All    the  imperfections   and  -^^^.^___^^^^^^^^___ 

anooyances  of  former  machines  overcome.  r^i-tn'i-  V  WT        *■ 

The  greatest  indication  of  progressive  principles    l-'On  t    YOU    VVant 

in  connection  with  any  writing  machine.  I  EoSE'rw  ySll/^k'Sta?™' 


A.  Kd  purchase  bc/^re  rectiving  our  illustrated  snd descripiive  catalogue.  SOHg    TfeaSUreS 

THE  SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  «^r'^r^.?Ell'££;re?^? 

a,.*.-^-...—      IT...-.    ir-.««i^      rr     a      A  Tor Inirodoctlon. 


Syracuse,  Xev>  York,  U.  8.  A, 

29  nntncli  DmrEx  la  aa  many  oltlea  tbronabout  the  United  Staten. 
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Botany 


ANEW  edition  of  Gray's  Field, 
Forest  and  Garden  Botany  is 
in  press  and  will  be  ready  for  the 
opening  of  the  botany  term  in  schools. 
It  has  been  revised  by  Prof.  L.  H. 
Bailey,  Cornell  University,  reset  in 
new  type,  and  extended  by  the  addition 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  pages. 
The  aim  has  been  not  to  change  the 
method  of  Prof.  Gray's  original  work, 
but  rather  to  increase  its  value  and  ex- 
tend its  usefulness  by  additional  matter 
and  such  changes  in  detail  as  have 
been  thought  necessary  to  bring  the 
book  up  to  date. 


>  rucloBtlac  atudy.     Over  thirty  volume 


Botany  SeettoD  of  oar  Llit  fret. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

New  York.        CinclDnali.        Chicago.        Boslon.        Atlinla.        Poctland.  Ore, 


Reading  French. 

Of  all  the  students  of  French  in  the  United  Stales  how  many,  doyou 
suppose,  ever  Icam  to  speak  French  readily  ?  Of  what  practical  value  is 
the  smalterini;  of  conversational  French  ordinarily  acquired  in  school  life  f 

The  real  value  of  a  knowledge  of  French  to  an  Amerlean  Is 
measured  by  his  eapaoltjr  to  read  the  language.  A  good  reading 
IcnowIedKC  of  French  openii  a  wide  field  of  lirerature  and  of  scientific 
information. 

ft  is  not  difficult  to  learn  lo  read  French.  The  way  to  leam  tO 
read  French  Is  to  read  French. 

Edward  H.  Magill,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  French  at  Swarth- 
more  College,  is  one  of  ihe  most  successful  teachers  of  French  in  Anrt- 
erica.  His  pupils  read  French,  and  read  French,  and  do  not  bother 
with  unnecessary  intricacies  of  grammar  and  composition.  For  the 
better  pursuit  of  his  methods  Ur.  Magill  has  prepared 

iVLagill's  Reading:  French  Qramtnar. 
Magiirs  Series  of  Modern  French  Authors. 

The  Grammar  teaches  rapidly  to  read  French.  The  Authors' Series 
Ijrves  ample  practice  in  the  best  and  most  fascinating  modern  French 
stories.  Four  volumes  of  the  Authors'  Series  are nnw  ready. embracing 
stones  by  Pr&nclsque  Sarcey,  Madame  de  Witt  <nee  Guizot), 
Anatole  France,  and  Jules  Claretle.  Other  volumes  arc  in  preparation. 
These  volumes  are  authorized  editions,  with  careful  annotations  by  Dr. 
Magill,  with  portraits,  well  bound  in  cloth,  handsomely  printed,  much 
belter  and  much  cheaper  than  the  regular  French  editions. 

Do  you  want  to  get  a  practical  knowledge  of  good  French?  Try 
Dr.  Magill's  phn  and  books.  They  are  giving  good  results  at  Swarth" 
more  and  Cornell.  They  will  do  as  much  for  you.  For  further  infor- 
mation, address 

CHRISTOPHER  SOWER  COHPANY. 

«I4  Anh  Street,       ■       ■       .       PHILADELPHIA. 

PUBLISHERS  OF 

lyUgill'*  Reading  French  Sciies,       Lyte's  Bookkeeping  «nd  Bluks, 

Welsh's  English  GrammM-s,  Westlake'a  English  Literature, 

Brooks's  Normal  Hathematicftl  Series, 

And  other  Standard  Educational  works 


FEBRUARY,  1596. 

s  .  M  -T-  .w  .T  .r  .  s 
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Wa»Mngton^»  a  watchword 
Such  as  ne'er 

Shall  aink  while  there'a  an 
Bclto  left  to  air. 


RED  AND  BLUE 

It  is  quite  appropriate  that  we  should  offer  this 
month  something  new  in  the  way  of  a  red  and 
a  blue  pencil  and  we  do  so.  We  have  been  re- 
quested many  times  to  make  a  pencil  with  small 
diameter,  colored  lead  of  hard  grade  for  correct- 
ing compositions,  etc.  Dixon's  No.  328  blue 
and  No.  329  red  are  peculiarly  suited  for  such 
work.  Stationers  will  keep  them  later  on"  and 
in  the  meantime  we  will  send  samples  of  each 
for  three  2  cent  stamps. 

JOS.  DIXON  CRDCIBLE  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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FORCED  "REORGANIZATION"  SALEll! 


We  are  under  the  neo 

has  affected  business  in  thi 
sidered  it  advisable  tn  mal 


Thei 


;r  that 


1  of  thi 


rganiia 


nay  be  promptly  ai 


of  the  larger  pait  of 
value  hundreds  of  thousands  oi  ooiiars. 

This  "REOROANlZATtOM"  S>l.e  will  Continue  Da;/  until  our  stock 
desired  amount.     We  reserve  the  right  to  withdraw  any  quotation  one  w 

Possible  purchasers  should  communicate  with  us  imtitediaiely  and  secure 
bxiJMSt  iaued.  Cataii^ues  of  any  particular  Depl.  (8  In  Number) yr«  loscii 
upon  request. 

I   InveitlgaUth*  qnEBir  "BIECTBIC  CAJBLZ"  forfnijiottonLintwni.    | 

QUEEN  &  CO.  Inc.,  loio  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 

NuxnoiTs  WoRLL-s  F.i>  AwABU!.       NEW  YORK  OfBce  :  ii6  Fnlton  St. 


Physical  and 
Chemical  Apparatus 

Uicroscopes,  Telescopes   antl   Lanterns, 

Djn»mos,  Motors  and  Electrical 

Test  Instruments. 

Anatomical  Models. 

Chemicals  and  Chemical  Gla's  Ware. 

Special  Apparatus  to  Orde>. 
Senri  for  CattilogiieM  mut  Prire.s. 

ALFRED  L.  ROBBINS  CO., 


Franklin  Mf^.  Co. 

Rjchester.  N.  Y. 


AT  'itHf 

ho-*""" 

1 

^ 

PUMPS  For  Compressing 
OXYGEN  5,  HYDROGEN 
GASES   INTO   CYLINDERS 
BVHAND  POWiR. PRICE  615.00 
SENDFOR  CATALOGUt  Noa    TO 

CHAS.  BESELER, 

218  CENTRE.  ST,  NEW  YORK. 


Miulcal^ar  ■oundlng,  and  hlKbl;  eallr 
I    factorjBella  forBohoolB.  Churches,*e 

land  pricet  on  appMoiitlor 


"Criterion"  and  "Parabolon"  Projection  Lanterns. 

"Criterion"  Oxy-HydrDgen  Maglo  Lantern. 

bene  lanterns  are  so  consliueieJIhat  cither  Oil  Light.  Lime 
'achnienii  mlerchanRe^blc  with  View  From. 

.T.    B 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 

ElMER&AnEND, 

205-211  Third  Ave., 
NEW    YORK. 


Everything  necessary  for 
the  Chemical  and  Physical 
Laboratory  will  be  fur- 
nished of  best  quality  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Glass  and  metal 
lus,  special,  made 
according  to  drawings. 

Glass    blowing   and 


graving  di 


KEUFFEL  &  ESSER  CO., 

127  Fnlton  and  42  Ann  Street,  K£W  TOBE. 


MATERIALS  m 


Wrlto    lop 

lenifel  A  Fsser  Go's  Catalogue  of  1895. 


Physical  and  Chemical 

APPARATUS. 

Mictoscopes, 
Photographic  Supplies, 
Optical  Lanterns. 

special  Instruments  of  Precision 

WAIMSLEV,  FULLER  J  CO.. 

134-l3e     Wabash     Avenue. 
CHICAGtt. 

Oiilv  Cnmpl'U  Sci^iiK  FOelory  In  the   Wfet. 


COLORED  LINE  SLATE. 


I 


L.    maciiniioibedoneby 

The  lines  an  fliled  up 
1  ronpailllon  ol  eiiber 

iiDoth  turtaxt  and  on^r- 


HItIT  SCHOOL  SLATE  CO.  (Llmiteil) 

BETBLEBEM,  PA. 


Barnes'  Foot  and  Power  Machioery. 


M!rt"OI 
W.  ¥.  A  JOHN  BABNKI 

Huhj  SIrptl.  It. 


Chandler  &  Barber,  '^^ 


BUCKEYE    BELL  FOUNDRf, 

SS^sS^£K:^r,BELL8 


USE  BARNES'  INK. 


E 


STERBROOK'S 


Ko.  a3B.  Standard  Sefiool  Nuntifers, 

333)  444>    1^8,  105  and  048. 

For  sale  by  all  Stationers. 

.    ESTEBBEOOI  STEEl  PEI  CO,  M  ftliD  St ,  1. 1 
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The  Werner 


Series  — 


VERTICAL 

WRITING  BOOKS 


Complete 


Numbers. 


ELLSWORTH'S  NEW  REVERSIBLE  COPY  BOOKS 


The  Copies  are  Uniform  with  Corresponding  Numbers  of  the  Slanting  Series. 

PRICES  PER  DOZEN,  IVITH  FULL  PAGE  BLOTTER  : 

ELLSWORTH'S  NEW  REVERSIBLE  WRITING  BOOKS: 

VERTICAL  EDIIION,  Six  Numbers  (Size  7^x9),     -  -  -  -  - 


ELLSWORTH'S  NEW  REVERSIBLE  WRITING  BOOKS: 

SLANTING  EDITION,  Six  Numbers  (Size  7^x9),     - 


$1.00 


$1.00 


SAMPLE  SETS  of  either  Edition  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  50  Cents. 


Correpond  with  us  respecting  the  Examination  and  Introduction  ofthfse  Books  and  your  needs 
in  the  Texi'Book  line. 

THE  WERNER  COMPANY,   Publishers, 


CHICAGO. 


5  and  7  East  Sixteenth  Street,  New  York 

BOSTON.  PHILADELPHIA. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


-.  Simplex  Printer 


A  new    invention  for    duplicating 
copies    of  writings    or    drawings. 


From  an  original,  on  ordinary  paper  with 
any  pen,  100  copies  can  be  made.  50 
copies  of  typewriter  manuscripts  produced 
in  15  minutes.  Send  for  circulars  and 
samples.      AGENTS  WANTED. 

LAWTON    <£    CO., 

20  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 


KODAKS 


$6.00 

to  $100.00. 


The  lightest  and  most  practical  cameras  for  hand 
or  tripod  use.  An  illustrated  manual,  free  with 
every  Kodak,  tells  how  to  develop  and  print  the 
pictures. 

Eastman  Kodak  Company, 

2  Send  for  ^  Rochester, 

ZCata/ouge,z  ^>  ^« 

ISAAC   PITMAN'S 

SHORTHAND 

TAUGHT  IN  THE 

PUBLIC    DAY    SCHOOLS    OF 
NEW    YORK    CITY. 

Send  for  specimen  pages  of  '*  Isaac  Pitman's  Com- 
plete PhonooupLlc  Instructor.*'  Used  In  tue  atiove 
schools.      ^BAAO  FJTMAN  &  0ON», 

33  CmI^ii  iiMiuarv,  N.  Y. 

Attend  tht>  Metropolitan  Kchool  of  Shorthand,  tt5 
Fifth  Ave..  •  or.  I7th  street.  Special  Course  and  Rates 
to  Teachers.    Circulars  free. 


SHORTHAND 


BY  MAIL.   Three  lessons  free 
KER8T  COLLEGE.  CORlilNO.  N.  Y 


SCHOOL  REWARD  CARDS 

Kew  Artistio  Deslfns  of  Flowen,  Vmlts,  Ci«8ceat% 
Soenas.  Views.  Shields,  Xssels,  Panels,  Vases,  Ships, 
Javeniles,  Birds,  Animals,  and  thousands  In  ▼arlety. 
Prices  for  18  osnlst  sise  8xAH  inches  8o:-3HzS4  12o:- 
84z6H  embossed  lSo:-4)<x6H  S0o:-a)iz7M  36u:-7z9M>a. 
AU  BaantiAxl  Beward  and  Oift  Cards  no  two  alike. 

SampleB  sent  firee  to  teacliers. 

r^loe  Xist  of  School  tt"ppi«||L  'W  »  ■  i,  prosted. 
Vrinaed,  Chromo  Bc^srd  OlBbHliL.  Jtevsrd,  Oift 

Ed  Tesohers*  Books,  Speskel 
tpoxts.  Aids,  ftree.   Au  post 

^.  J.  Poucli  &  Co. 


Patonted. 

Prices,  per  set, 
15  maps, 


Klemm's  Relief  or  Raised  Practice-Maps. 

Kwrope— Asia—Africa— North  America— South  America— Palestine  }  Sizes,  9x11  in.      e  on 

Aut€raiia—New  England— Middle  Atlantic— S.  Atlantic— E.  Central  States  S       per  100,  ^'^^ 

Uniied  States— Western  Europe— British  Isles— Roman  Empire.    11x15  in.  '*       **        lO.OO         1  6.00 

William  Beverley  Harison,  59  Fifth  Ave,  New  York, '"T"  veniSTrnti-if. 


PIsln.         Waterproofed. 

$1.00        $1.75 


1 0.00 
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WALTER  BAKER  &  GO. 


I    OHOCERS    EVEHYWHEIIE. 

VALTED  BAIiE»*liO.M»CHE»nil,IIA8». 


DO  YOU  SUBSCRIBE  FOR 

EducationalFoundaiions 


$1.00  a  Year  ? 

This  is  a  monthly  text-book  for 
teachers  who  desire  professional 
advancement. 


Our  Times 


so  cents  a  Year. 
The  ideal  paper  of  current  events 
carefully    edited    for   th"   school- 
room.    Clubs  of  two  or  more  ajc. 
each. 

Its  circulation  bas  doubled  dur- 
ing the  last  vear. 
E.  L.  KELLOOO  &  CO..  New  York. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT'S  STEEL  PENS, 

The  Most  Perfect  Pens  Made, 
HAVE  FOR  FIFTY  TEARS  BEEN  THE  STANDARD. 

His  Celebrated  Numbers 

303,    404,    604  E.F.,    351,    601  E.F,,    170, 

andhisothersiylesmmybehadof  alldealersihrougbout  the  world. 

GOLD    MEDAL,    PARIS   EXPOSITIONS,    IS78    and    1880 

And  the  Award  at  the  WorUPa  Columbian  BxpoaMon,  CMcago. 

JOSEPH  CILLOTT  ft  SONS,  91  John  8tre«t,  NEW  YORK. 


ATonk 

For  Brain-Workers,  the  Weak  and 
I  DebUitated. 

Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

is  without  exception  the  Best 
Remedy  for  relieving  Mental 
and  Nervous  Exhaustion  ;  and 
where  the  system  has  become 
debilitated  by  disease,  it  acts 
as  a  general  tonic  and  vitalizer. 
affording  sustenance  to  both 
brain  and  body. 

Dr.  E.  Cornell  Esten,  Philadelphia, 
Pa  ,  says  ;  "  I  tiave  met  with  the  greatest 
and  most  satisfactory  results  in  dyspepsia 
and  general  derangement  of  the  cerebral 
and   nervous  systems,  causing  debility  and 


exhaustion." 


Tiow  Beadffi 


QIFFORD'8     PHY8IC3. 


Descriptive  pamphlet  free. 

i  BudM  Clitiiilul  Worts,  Pntlltict,  B.  L 


ELEMENTARY  LESSONS  IN  PHYSICS, 

By  John  B.  Gefkoro,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Peabody,  Mass.  169  pages.  Price,  | 
60  cents.  Examination  copy,  30  cents. 
On  the  experiment  plan.  Intended  for  the  higher  classes  in  Grammar  Schools  and  . 
for  High  Schools.  Illuslraled  with  designs  of  simple  apparatus  to  show  the  conditions  of  ' . 
the  expertmtnts  with  full  directions  for  Iheir  construction.  This  woric  is  the  outgrowth 
from  lessons  originally  prepared  (or  the  author'?  own  classes,  and  found  so  noticeably  suc- 
cessful in  results  that  a  demand  was  created  for  lb eir  preparation  for  general  use.  Unique 
in  plain — Simple  In  treatment — Clear  in  statements.  It  has  the  best  accepted  methods  of 
instruction.     The  book  will  well  repay  the  examination  of  Educators. 

CORRESPONDENCE    REQUESTED. 

THOVPSOR,  BBOWH  &  CO.,  Psbs.,  S3  HatleySt ,  Boston.  106  Wabasit  &tb  ,  Chicago. 


Beware  of  Substitutes  aod  Im 


IT    IS    VERY    PLEASING 

FOR  CLASSES  IN 
HIGH   SCHOOL— SEMINARY-COLLEGE 

TO  HAVEE.NJBLKMATIC 
Clast«-Pln—KlDK'     or    BtittoM. 

SIlivER^FiAQ-pTNs'A.ND  BTTTTONS 


/(  id  alao  Very  Pleasing  far  Merttorioits  Stvdenta  to 
have  a  Handsome  Medat  from  Teacher  or  FaetUty. 

1  ban  catjtlotf uci  of  dcai^^s. 

E.    R.    STOCKWELL,    19  John   Strait,    New   York. 


VERTICAL  PRACTICE  PAPER 


tn  three  rulings, 


J.  m:.  oiL.cioir:r, 


W.  ft  A.    K.    Joboatoii'i   Wall    Haps 

and  aU  kUui*  of  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES, 

•  TtM  14tk  St..  Kew  Tark. 


KINDERBARTEN 


Packer's 
Tar  Soap 

Pure,  Mild,  Emollent,  BalMmlc. 

For  the  *   delightful  cleanser. 

Complexion     ^'fr^Wng  and  gratetul 

to  the  skin,  leaving  it 

smooth  and  supple  with  Improved  tint.  Its 
use  purihrs  the  pores  and  prevents  and  re- 
moves blackheads.  In  irritated  conditions 
of  [he  skin  due  to  chafing,  perspiration, 
rashes,  sunburn,  etc.,  it  soothes,  heals  and 
is  invaluable. 


Don't  You  Want 
Song  Treasures 


I..  HKLI.O<l»^CO., 


O.  U.  OOWO'S  HmAUTH  Bawl 


For 
Shampooins:   """''='  '"'^'"'«-  p^°- 

P-     motes  healthy  growth 

of  the  hair  and  keeps  it  soft  and  lustrous. 

"A  Luxury  for 
Bath  .ndShampoo." 

M.dio.i  Standard. 
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Moral  Training. 


By  M.  L.  TowNSEND. 

|OES  the  teacher  who  makes  an  attempt  to  give 
moral  training  ever  look  into  his  own  mind 
and  see  how  his  own  moral  training  was 
gained  ?  If  he  does  not  understand  how 
he  was  morally  trained  how  can  he  train  others? 
While  conducting  institutes  it  was  my  plan  to  give 
two  lectures  on  morals.  I  made  very  little  effort  to 
show  how  moral  principles  were  to  be  applied,  leaving 
that  for  each  one  to  find  out  for  himself.  I  was  rather 
startled  at  one  institute  to  hear  a  young  lady  say,  "  I 
have  no  idea  that  I  ever  got  any  moral  training."  I 
therefore  took  some  time  one  day  to  inquire  as  to  the 
way  each  had  moral  impressions  made  ;  about  forty 
handed  in  their  conclusions  on  paper. 

On  examining  the  papers  I  found  that  a  good  many 
believed  they  had  determined  on  a  right  course  because 
they  had  been  punished.  One  wrote  :  "  1  had  been 
brought  up  not  to  steal,  but  one  day  when  at  a  black- 
smith's shop  I  saw  an  empty  bottle  lying  among  some 
rubbish  and  carried  it  away.  My  father  asked  me  where 
I  got  it,  and  took  me  by  the  hand  and  made  me  give  it 
to  the  blacksmith  and  say  I  was  sorry  I  had  stolen  it ; 
he  also  severely  punished  me.''  Several  gave  similar 
incidents.  They  plainly  mistook  fear  of  punishment  for 
a  settled  determination  to  observe  the  rights  of  others. 
It  was  evident  that  pains  had  been  taken  to  make  as 
deep  an  impression  as  possible  when  a  wrong  had  been 
done.  One  recounted  that  having  told  a  lie,  at  the 
age  of  four  his  father  bade  him  go  and  tie  up  his  clothes 
in  a  bundle  ;  then  leading  him  to  the  front  gate  he  said, 
*•  Now  go,  and  never  show  your  face  again.  I  want  no 
liars  in  my  house."  The  impression  made  was  very  pow- 
erful, although  the  parent  doubtless  himself  could  have 
been  scarcely  regarded  as  truthful  in  his  own  utterances. 
He  could  not  have  meant  what  he  said. 

Another  group  reported  that  they  thought  the  wrong 
of  lying  and  stealing  was  impressed  by  being  told  that 
God  was  angry  every  time,  that  he  knew  everything  that 
was  done,  and  that  he  punished  all  liars  in  hell  forever. 
The  teaching  in  Sunday-school  and  at  church  made  a 
strong  impression,  as  was  evident  from  incidents.  One 
of  these  was  of  a  boy  who  had  lied,  and  was  brought  up 
before  a  large  Sunday-school  and  lectured  ;  the  narra- 
tor said  :  "  It  seemed  terrible  to  me  ;  1  expected  he 
would  fall  dead  as  he  came  back  into  the  class." 

The  larger  number  declared  they  had  received  amoral 
impression  through  the  pleasure  it  gave  W  the  parent. 


One  wrote  :  **  I  was  deeply  impressed  when  I  had  told  a 
lie  to  my  mother  that  she  wept  so  over  it ;  it  scared  me  ; 
I  felt  it  was  a  dreadful  thing  to  tell  a  lie."  She  also 
spoke  of  the  horror  that  filled  her  mind  when  a  playmate 
told  her  mother  of  a  lie  she  had  uttered  and  this  mother 
laughed  at  it.  She  felt  she  must  not  play  with  this  girl 
again.  It  was  apparent  that  this  group  had  parents 
more  cultured  and  thoughtful  than  the  first  referred  to. 

In  speaking  of  moral  training  to  this  class  of  teachers 
I  could  see  that  the  two  main  things  they  had  gained 
were  truthfulness  and  honesty.  It  led  me  to  consider 
what  may  be  termed  breadth  of  moral  culture,  though  I 
did  not  at  this  time  attempt  to  obtain  any  statistics.  I 
found  that  nearly  all  of  the  institutes  referred  to  lying 
and  stealing  when  they  talked  of  wrong  doing. 

Another  group  declared  that  the.  fear  of  detection  was 
the  motive  that  had  impressed  them  most.  One  reported 
that  he  had  picked  up  an  article  and  carried  it  home,  and 
that  his  mother  said  so  many  times,  **  What  if  you  should 
be  found  out  ? "  and  that  he  was  deeply  impressed  and 
went  and  destroyed  the  article  and  burned  it  up.  The 
opinions  of  several  were  that  fear  of  the  jails,  of  the 
constable,  of  being  called  a  liar  or  a  thief,  led  them  to 
determine  to  speak  the  truth  and  be  honest.  The  dread 
of  having  the  community  condemn  is  probably  far 
more  powerful  than  is  understood  usually.  Even  to 
have  right  doing  told  of  is  painful  to  sensitive  children. 

There  was  a  class  that  said  that  it  was  early  impressed 
that  right  ought  to  be  done  and  wrong  to  be  left  undone  ; 
it  was  not  a  large  one,  however.  A  young  lady  reported: 
"  I  was  told  it  was  mean  and  wrong  to  steal  and  lie,  and 
that  only  very  bad  persons  did  this  ;  I  saw  this  was  a 
settled  belief  in  my  father's  house.  It  was  a  constant 
question,  *  What  is  right  in  the  matter  ? '  and  I  find  that 
has  become  a  settled  question  with  me."  With  these 
there  was  apparently  not  a  fear  of  consequences,  but  a 
search  after  the  right.  I  have  since  felt  that  I  have 
learned  much  of  the  contents  of  the  minds  of  teachers, 
not  only  at  that  institute  but  of  teachers  in  general,  and 
obtained  some  conception  of  the  chaotic  condition  in 
which  most  minds  are  respecting  moral  concepts.  All 
learn  that  three  times  four  is  twelve,  that  the  sum  of  two 
sides  of  a  triangle  is  greater  than  the  third  side,  but  that 
lying  and  stealing  are  wrong  does  not  seem  to  be  so 
easily  reached.  We  attain  to  the  belief  with  considera- 
ble difficulty.  It  is  well  worth  inquiry  if  this  should  be 
so.  From  much  consideration  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
parents  proceed  in  a  very  clumsy  way  to  impress  the 
idea  that  lying  and  stealing  are  wrong  ;  they  do  effect 
it,  but,  as  will  be  seen,  one  child  comes  to  the  conclusion 
because  of  certain  statements  or  acts,  while  quite  differ- 
ent statements  or  acts  are  employed  in  another  family. 
A  great  deal  is  to  be  learned  yet.  What  is  the  best 
way  ?     Some  teachers  rely  mainly  on   expounding  that 
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the  consequences  of  lying  and  stealing  are  injurious  to 
the  person  in  his  relations  to  the  community. 

I  should  counsel  the  teacher  to  press  at  all  times  fore- 
most that  it  is  unworthy  or  wrong  to  lie  or  steal ;  lying  or 
stealing  is  a  wrong  to  the  person.  Another  statement  is 
that  the  right  must  be  done,  and  that  it  is  right  not  to 
lie  or  steal.  While  the  high  ground  that  we  ought  to  do 
noble  things,  things  that  are  worthy  of  ourselves,  is 
taken,  it  may  be  strengthened  by  an  appeal  to  (i)  the  in- 
jury it  may  be  to  us  in  the  eyes  of  the  community,  (2) 
the  pain  to  the  Divine  Father,  (3)  pain  to  parents  and 
friends.  It  is  believed  much  is  lost  by  beginning  with 
lower  grounds  of  action.  With  a  very  young  child,  of 
course,  the  desire  of  pleasing  its  mother  is  a  sufficient  rea- 
son. But  even  a  young  child  can  understand  that  it  is 
mean  to  lie  or  steal.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  ground  of  moral  action.  Kant,  for  example, 
thinks  that  the  reason  intuitively  sees  the  right.  But  it 
matters  little  as  to  the  theory  ;  every  human  mind  that 
is  caused  to  think  concerning  duty  will  in  some  way  con- 
clude that  lying  and  stealing  are  base  acts,  and  unworthy 
and  unfit  for  a  human  being  to  do,  that  is  the  primal 
ground.  The  child  who  is  punished  gets  on  that  ground 
at  last.  It  is  only  proposed  that  the  high  ground  should 
be  constantly  set  before  the  child. 

A  teacher  who  has  all  his  life  dealt  with  bad  boys  gives 
this  incident  as  one  he  always  finds  to  have  great  power 
in  it. 

A  woman  looking  through  the  blinds  of  a  window  saw 
a  boy  pause  before  the  stand  of  an  apple  dealer  who 
was  temporarily  absent ;  he  seemed  at  first  disposed  to 
seize  some  of  the  fruit,  but  gathered  himself  up  and 
went  on.  The  next  day  she  met  him  and  asked  him  why 
he  did  not  take  the  fruit,  as  no  one  apparently  saw  him  ? 

He  replied, "  I  would  not  see  myself  do  such  a  mean 
act."  Undoubtedly  the  high,  solid,  moral  ground  had 
been  reached  by  this  lad. 

No  attempt  is  made  in  this  article  to  designate  ways 
of  landing  pupils  on  this  high  ground  ;  every  teacher 
will  have  his  own  method.  But  it  is  important  to  know 
what  is  to  be  aimed  at  in  moral  training,  and  the  inci- 
dents given  above  show  that  the  parents  or  teachers 
while  aiming  at  causing  truthfulness  and  honesty  had 
not  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  ground  in  which  these  are 
laid. 


From  the  Old  to  the  New. 

The  educational  movement  that  has  set  in  has  al- 
ready attained  considerable  force,  and  is  destined  to 
modify  the  old  methods  still  more  than  it  has.  It  is 
not  a  new  fashion  or  a  new  face  to  an  old  form  ;  it  is 
rather  an  effort  to  work  according  to  the  underlying 
and  eternal  principles  of  education.  When  teaching  is 
looked  upon  mainly  as  a  means  to  a  livelihood,  man- 
hood and  womanhood  are  left  out  of  sight.  But  the 
teacher  must  enter  the  school-room  for  the  highest 
purposes,  or  childhood  will  fail  to  obtain  its  heritage. 
The  system  that  has  prevailed,  and  still  prevails  so 
largely  in  this  country,  and  which  has  received  so  many 
commendations  must  have  a  substitute  rather  than  a 
modification. 

I.  From  Quantity  to  Quality, — To  measure  the  work 
of  the  pupil  there  must  be  something  else  taken  into 
cosideration  than  his  readiness  to  answer  questions.     It 


is  not  a  crime  if  he  forgets  a  date  or  a  rule. 

2.  From  Conduct  to  Character, — If  education  does  not 
fix  principles  of  action,  as  a  result  it  must  be  reckoned 
as  failing  in  its  important  elements. 

3.  From  Self  to  Others, — One  of  the  first  lessons 
the  child  ought  to  learn  is  to  have  an  interest  in  others  ; 
lessons  to  obtain  this  must  be  given  as  steadily  as  in 
arithmetic. 

4.  From  Authority  to  Reason. — The  child  must  be  a 
self-governing  child.  Once  threats  and  blows  were 
supposed  to  indicate  a  good  disciplinarian  ;  they  now 
mark  him  as  a  poor  one. 

5.  From  Trivials  to  Essentials, — The  waste  of  the  hours 
of  the  child  in  school  has  been  a  constant  theme  for 
two  hundred  years.  President  Eliot  declares  that  the 
arithmetic,  the  spelling,  and  the  geography  could  be 
learned  in  one-third  of  the  time  if  they  were  rightly 
taught ;  and,  as  it  is,  what  the  child  does  get  of  these 
is  trivial  and  not  essential. 

6.  From  Tradition  to  Science, — The  methods  still  em- 
ployed have  come  down  from  a  rude  past ;  they  have 
been  practiced  by  generation  after  generation  with  a 
perseverance  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 

7.  From  the  Book  to  Nature, — The  method  by  which 
the  teacher  has  prepared  for  his  work  is  enough  to  con- 
demn it.  Ability  only  to  answer  questions  in  grammar^ 
arithmetic,  history,  etc.  !  God  educates  man  through 
nature,  and  there  is  no  other  way  for  man  to  educate 
a  child. 

These  lines  of  departure  relate  to  the  spirit  of  the 
teacher.    What  is  he  aiming  at?    He  cannot  answer    • 
without  having  studied  childhood  and  found  out  how 
to  put  the  child  on  a  higher  mental  and  moral  plane 
than  he  found  him. 


School  Ethics. 

A  significant  example  of  school  ethics  is  the  method 
of  settling  "  difficulties  '*  spontaneously  adopted  by  most 
schoolboys — namely,  the  method  of  physical  encounter. 
He  who  declines  to  submit  his  case  to  the  pugilistic  test 
is  branded  a  coward.  The  man  who  covers  a  crime  is 
regarded  as  a  criminal  by  society,  but  the  schoolboy  who 
discloses  a  crime  is  regarded  as  a  criminal,  if  not  by  so- 
ciety at  large,  at  least  by  his  fellows. 

Turning  from  schoolboys  to  schoolmasters,  we  find 
that,  even  if  they  do  not  openly  countenance  the  con- 
duct here  condemned,  they  certainly  do  not  sufficiently 
oppose  it.  Moreover,  in  many  schools  it  is  customary  to 
punish  the  whole  school,  or  a  whole  class,  for  offenses 

presumably  committed  by  one  or  more  of  their  number 
whenever  the  offender  or  offenders  escape  detection  by 
the  faculty.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  more  bar- 
barous, the  boys'  method  of  deciding  questions  of  jus- 
tice, or  the  masters*  method  of  securing  the  punishment 
of  undetected  offenders. 

One  more  example  of  school  ethics  may  be  given.  I 
am  informed  that  in  a  few  boys'  schools  and  in  many 
girls*  schools  the  head  masters  or  mistresses  are  author- 
ized, to  take  it  upon  themselves,  to  open  letters  belong- 
ing to  their  pupils.  This  is  done,  as  1  am  further  m- 
formed,  to  preserve  the  honor  of  the  pupils  ;  but  to  me 
it  has  always  seemed  an  object  lesson  in  crime. 

Both  by  precept  and  example  must  justice  be  taught  in 
our  schools,  and  its  observance  strictly  enforced,  before 
we  may  expect  to  see  fair  play  in  the  game  of  life. — 
H,  C.  B,  Co  well ^  in  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for 
January. 
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Misleading  Terms. 

By  E.  E.  White. 

A  progressive  superintendent  of  schools  recently  ad- 
vised the  teachers  under  his  supervision  to  discontinue 
the  use  of  the  term  "  busy  work,"  and  to  substitute  there- 
for the  term  seat  work,  I  was  specially  pleased  to  hear 
this  advice,  since  I  believe  that  the  expression  "  busy 
work  "  has  misled  many  teachers,  and  occasioned  much 
bad  work  in  primary  schools. 

The  term  busy  work  in  a  school  program  conveys 
the  idea  of  work  assigned  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
children  busy,  and,  certainly,  no  work  should  be  assi«^ned 
for  this  special  purpose.  All  school  work  should  have 
an  educative  end,  and  seat  work  that  simply  kills  time 
and  thus  keeps  pupils  busy  has  no  place  in  a  good 
school.  It  is,  of  course,  important  to  keep  children 
busy — an  important  element  in  their  easy  government — 
but  this  does  not  necessitate  a  resort  to  otherwise  use- 
less exercises  or  work. 

I  have  seen  **busy  work  "  in  primary  schools,  especially 
in  number,  that  approached  very  near  to  idiocy  work. 
What  can  be  more  nearly  useless  than  some  of  the  "  il- 
lustrative number  work  '*  imposed  upon  first-year  and 
even  second-year  pupils  ?  Think  of  requiring  a  little 
child  to  spend  two  or  three  periods  a  day  in  drawing  at 
■objects  to  represent  number  groups  and  their  combina- 
tions—tasks that  neither  teach  number  nor  drawing  ! 
The  only  excuse  for  such  inane  work  is  that  it  "  keeps 
pupils  busy  ; "  but  is  there  not  useful  number  work  that 
will  answer  this  purpose.  How  many  little  slates  have  I 
seen  filled  with  number  exercises  written  out  in  words 
and  signs  or  represented  by  crude  drawings  of  objects, 
when  neither  the  written  work  nor  the  illustrative  work 
helped  the  children  a  bit  in  number,  knowledge,  or 
skill. 

This  leads  me  to  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  use  of 
the  pencil  by  children,  is  carried  to,  if  not  beyond,  the 
danger  point  in  many  primary  schools.  Such  work  not 
only  keeps  pupils  in  a  bad  posture  too  much,  but  it  is  a 
hurtful  strain  upon  the  nervous  system,  and  often  a 
serious  injury  to  eyesight.  The  written  work  in  many 
primary  schools  ought  to  be  reduced  full  one-half. 

The  use  of  the  term  "  story  "  in  number  exercises  has 
often  struck  me  unfavorably.  The  word  story  has  a 
very  definite  meaning  in  literature,  and  I  do  not  under- 
stand how  the  calling  of  little  number  exercises  "  stories  ** 
ever  came  into  a  primary  school.  Such  a  baby  use  of 
the  term  may  possibly  have  a  place  in  the  kindergarten, 
but  it  seems  to  me  out  of  place,  in  a  primary  school. 
Why  not  call  a  number  exercise  an  example  or  a  prob- 
lem, as  the  case  may  be  ?  How  is  a  child  six  to  seven 
years  old  helped  by  calling  a  fairy  tale  and  a  number 
example  indiscriminately  "  a  story  "  ? 

This  suggests  the  kindred  attempt  to  make  com- 
mon things  appear  new  and  big  by  applying  to  them 
large  appellations.  A  small  college  is  dignified  by  the 
name  university,  the  teacher  of  a  common  school  by  the 
appellation  professor,  etc. 

But  this  tendency  to  assume  newness  and  bigness  is 
even  more  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  misuse  of  techni- 
cal pedagogic  terms.  I  recently  heard  a  young  teacher 
speak  on  what  he  called  the  "  Laboratory  Method  "  of 
teaching  geometry,  a  method  in  which  original  exercises 
and  simple  applications  formed  a  feature  !  Another 
teacher    read   a    paper   on  what   the  program    called 


"  The  Apperceptive  method  of  Teaching  Decimals,"  an 
old  method,  as  described,  with  the  faintest  trace  of  ap- 
perception even  in  the  vaguest  use  of  that  much  abused 
word  !  We  may  soon  expect  to  hear  the  objective 
method  of  the  primary  school  called  the  laboratory 
method,  and  some  one  will  doubtless  devise  an  appercep- 
tive method  of  teaching  the  alphabet  ! 

What  is  gained  by  calling  well-known  methods  and 
processes  by  new  names,  and  especially  by  terms  that 
mislead  and  confuse  ?  All  scientific  progress  is  charac- 
terized by  differentiation  and  the  use  of  a  more  precise 
nomenclature.  What  is  specially  needed  in  pedagogy 
is  the  use  of  terms  in  a  clear  and  definite  sense.  The 
use  of  "blanket  words  "  indicates  confusion. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


Training  of  Teachers. 

(Questions  proposed  for  discussion  by  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  of  the 
National  Department  of  Superintendance.) 

1.  What  should  be  the  lowest  age  at  which  a  person 
should  be  permitted  to  undertake  a  course  of  profession- 
al work  ? 

2.  What  should  be  the  requirements  for  scholarship 
to  enter  on  such  a  course  ? 

{a)  English — Grammar,  Historical  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Lit- 
erature ;  {b)  Mathematics — Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry ; 
Kc)  Botany  and  Zoology ;  (d)  Drawing  ;  (/)  Music ;  (/")  History; 
(g)  Geography ;  {K)  Physics ;  (/)  Chemistry ;  (;)  Foreign  lan- 
guages— French,  German,  Latin,  Greek ;  (k)  Physiology  and 
Hygiene ;  (/)  Mineralogy. 

3.  Should  scholarships  be  determined  by  an  examina- 
tion, or  should  a  high  school  diploma  be  accepted  as 
evidence  ;  if  the  latter,  should  a  four  years'  course  be 
required  ? 

4.  What  should  be  the  duration  of  the  training  school 
course  ? 

5.  What  proportion  of  this  time  should  be  devoted  to 
studying  principles  and  methods  of  education  ?  What 
proportion  to  the  practice  of  teaching  ? 

6.  To  what  extent  should  psychology  be  studied  and 
in  what  way  ? 

7.  Along  what  lines  should  the  observation  of  children 
be  pursued  ? 

8.  What  measurements  of  children  should  be  made, 
and  what  apparatus  should  be  required  for  the  purpose? 

9.  In  what  way  should  principles  of  education  be  de- 
rived from  psychology  and  allied  sciences  ? 

10.  How  far  and  in  what  way  should  the  history  of 
education  be  studied  ?  In  what  way  may  the  history  of 
education  be  made  of  practical  use  to  teachers  ? 

11.  In  what  way  should  the  training  in  teaching  the 
various  subjects  of  the  common  school  curriculum  bt 
pursued  ? 

{a)  By  writine  outlines  of  lessons  ? 
\b)  By  giving  lessons  to  fellow  pup'l  teachers  ? 
\c)  By  the  study  ol  books  or  periodicals  devoted  to  methods 
of  teaching  ? 
{d)  By  lectures  } 

12.  In  a  model  school,  should  there  be  a  model  teach- 
er placed  over  each  class  ?  Or,  should  there  be  a  model 
teacher  placed  over  every  two  classes  ?  Or,  should  the 
pupil  teachers  be  held  responsible  for  the  teaching  of 
all  classes  under  the  direction  of  a  critic  teacher  ? 

13.  What  is  the  most  fruitful  plan  of  observing  the 
work  of  model  teachers  ? 

14.  What  is  the  most  fruitful  plan  of  criticising  the 
practice  work  of  pupil  teachers? 

15.  Should  the  criticism  be  made  by  the  teachers  of 
methodology,  or  by  critic  teachers  appointed  specially 
for  the  purpose,  or  by  the  model  teachers. 

16.  Should  the  imparting  of  knowledge,  other  than 
psychology,  principles,  methods,  and  history  of  educa- 
tion, form  any  part  of  the  work  of  a  normal  or  training 
school  ? 

17.  How  should  a  pupil  teacher's  efficiency  be  tested 
in  a  training  school  ? 

18.  On  what  grounds  should  the  diploma  of  a  training 
school  be  issued  ? 
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Education  in  Poland. 

(The  following  article  has  been  prepared  by  a  well-known  educational 
writer  in  Russia.  His  name  must  be  withheld  for  reasons  that  are  best 
given  in  his  own  words :  **  You  must  remember,"  he  writes,  *'  that  I  do 
not  live  in  a  free  country,  and  if  I  write  the  truth  and  sign  my  name  I 
should  sign  with  the  same  stroke  of  the  pen  a  sentence  of  exile  to  Siberia. 
I  wish  the  truth  to  be  known  and  have  written  it,  but  under  the  condition 
that  you  do  not  publish  my  name.") 

Poland  had»  while  an  independent  republic,  many  schools  of  a 
very  high  scientific  reputation.  The  University  at  Cracow  at- 
tracted from  the  XIV.  century  upwards  many  foreigners  by  the 
learning  and  eloquence  of  its  professors.  But  after  the  partition 
of  Poland,  when  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815  intrusted  the 
largest  part  of  that  country  under  the  name  '*  Kingdom  of  Po- 
land "  to  the  Tsar  of  Russia,  there  began  a  series  of  changes, 
which  made  education  in  Poland  the  strangest  experiment 
in  history,  particularly  during  the  last  25  years.  The  history 
of  the  struggle  between  the  Polish  nation  and  her  Russian  educa- 
tors deserves  well  the  attention  of  all  educators  and  psychologists, 
because  rarely  so  much  material  wealth  and  intellectual  labor  has 
been  spent  m  wholesale  uneducation  of  entire  generations  as 
has  been  done  in  Poland  during  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.  and 
Alexander  III. 

All  schools,  from  the  university  down  to  the  kindergarten,  with- 
out exception,  are  placed  under  the  discretional  control  of  the 
curator  at  Warsaw.  He  has  the  right  to  send  his  agents  to  every 
private  boardmg  house  where  school  girls  or  boys  are  living. 
Nobody  can  teach  anything  in  the  whole  country  without  his  au- 
thorization ;  not  even  private  lessons  are  free  from  this  inspection. 
Public  education,  or  at  least  public  examination,  is  made  nearly 
coropulsorv  by  the  laws  of  military  service,  which  consign  every- 
body who  has  not  passed  some  state  examination  to  five  years  of 
soldiership,  worse  than  five  years  of  hard  labor  in  any  other  coun- 
try. Military  service  in  Russia,  under  the  terrible  authority  of 
uneducated  officers,  being  untolerable,  everybody  tries  to  pass 
state  examinations,  which  diminish  not  only  the  time,  but  also  the 
conditions  of  that  military  service.  This  circumstance  brings 
nearly  everybody  who  has  the  means  for  it,  to  the  public  schools 
provided  by  the  government,  In  these  schools  the  boys  are  for- 
bidden from  childhood  to  speak  their  native  language.  Those 
who  are  not  living  with  their  parents  are  obliged  to  live  in  the 
privileged  boarding-houses  under  close  inspection  of  the  authori- 
ties. 

Nearly  all  the  teachers  are  Russians,  and  nearly  every  lesson  is 
a  lesson  in  Russian  language.  It  is  openly  recommended  by  the 
circulars  of  the  curator  to  treat  the  teaching  of  every  subject  as 
subsidiary  to  the  teaching  of  Russian.  The  classic  Latin  and 
Greek  authors  are  read  only  in  order  to  find  out  the  best  way  of 
translating  them  into  Russian.  The  pupil  has  no  time  to  admire 
the  genuine  beauties  of  the  classics,  because  all  his  attention  is 
diverted  to  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  rendering  each  locution  in 
correct  Russian.  These  translations  are  made  after  given  formu- 
lae, without  any  attempt  to  grasp  the  original  flavor  of  the 
ancient  writer. 

The  translation  becomes  an  exercise  in  the  use  of  the  Russian 
language,  not  in  the  understanding  of  the  classics.  In  the  teaching 
of  history,  Russian  history  overshadows  the  history  of  all  other 
nations,  and  the  pupils  are  forbidden  to  read  genuine  books  on 
their  national  history.  They  know  the  history  of  the  Polish  na- 
tion only  from  such  sources  as  are  allowed  by  the  school  au- 
thorities, and  which  represent  Poland  in  the  past  as  nearly  a  vas- 
sal of  the  Russian  Tsar,  and  Russia  as  the  providential  saviour  of 
the  Polish  people  from  the  noblemen's  tyranny. 

The  study  of  history  is  generally  limited  to  a  few  authorized 
handbooks,  which  are  learnt  by  heart,  with  as  little  reflexion  as 
possible ;  the  genealogy  of  Russian  princes,  is  one  of  the  chief 
subjects  of  examination  papers,  and  a  slight  mistake  in  such 
questions  conduces  necessanly  to  the  most  dreaded  consequences. 

Not  even  the  study  of  mathematics  is  free  from  the  continuous 
relation  to  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Russian  language.  You  may 
give  the  solution  of  the  most  difficult  problems,  and  if  it  is  not  done 
in  good  Russian  all  labor  is  lost.  In  this  way  Polish  boys  are 
trained  in  their  enemies'  language  and  are  forbidden  the  study  of 
their  mother  tongue.  All  their  teachers  are  separated  from  them, 
hot  only  by  the  difference  of  nationality,  but  also  by  religion  (Rus- 
sians are  Greek  orthodox  ;  Poles,  Roman  Catholics),  customs,  and 
character. 

The  children  are  taught  in  the  school  all  that  at  home  they 
have  learned  to  be  wrong.  They  are  accustomed  to  hypocrisy, 
because  if  they  say  to  their  teachers  what  they  and  their  parents 
think,  they  are  liable  to  be  sent  with  them  to  Siberia.  They  dare 
not  remember  that  Poland  has  been  an  independent  republic,  nor 
are  they  allowed  to  take  part  in  any  historical  commemoration 
of  the  glorious  days  of  the  past.  For  their  teachers  Poland  is 
only  a  Russian  province,  Poles  are  subjects  or  slaves  of  the  Rus- 
sian Tsar,  and  every  desire  for  the  independence  of  Poland  is 
treachery  and  rebellion. 


Last  year  some  of  the  students  of  the  University  at  Warsaw 
took  part  on  the  17th  of  April  in  the  perfectly  peaceful  commemo- 
ration of  the  centenary  of  Kiliuski's  insurrection  against  Russia, 
which  had  taken  place  on  the  17th  of  April,  1794,  at  Warsaw,  just 
one  century  ago.  Some  thousand  persons  joined  in  a  walk 
to  the  street  where  Kiliuski,  the  celebrated  Polish  patriot,  lived 
just  one  century  ago.  Every  kind  of  meeting  being  forbidden  in 
Poland  the  police  at  once  arrested  hundreds  of  innocent  citizens, 
and  amongst  them  over  a  hundred  students  of  the  university. 
These  unfortunate  youths,  who  did  nothing  else  than  to  go  with 
other  people  through  certain  streets,  have  been  punished  in  the 
most  cruel  way ;  they  were  excluded  from  the  university  and  for- 
bidden to  enter  any  other  university  in  Russia.  They  were  exiled 
in  small  groups  to  eastern  provinces  oi  the  Russian  empire,  for 
years,  and  it  was  forbidden  to  help  them  with  money  or  other- 
wise. Most  of  them  were  very  poor  and  will  be  obliged  to  work 
very  hard  to  get  their  daily  bread  in  exile.  That  is  how  edu- 
cation is  understood  in  Russia.  Volumes  could  be  written  about 
the  various  ways  of  obstructing  every  intellectual  and  moral' 
development  in  this  unhappy  country.  But  the  writer  of  these 
lines  does  not  know  whether  his  writing  will  safely  reach  the 
United  States.  He  commits  his  manuscript  to  a  friend  who  is 
just  going  abroad  and  who  promises  to  send  it  from  Germany  to* 
The  School  Journal.  The  truth  about  Poland  is  little 
known  out  of  our  country,  because  those  who  dare  to  speak  the 
truth,  if  they  remain  within  the  reach  of  the  Russian  government, 
are  very  soon  made  innocuous  by  death  or  exile.  And  if  they  de- 
cide to  leave  their  country,  they  generally  leave  friends  and  rela- 
tions at  home  who  might  be  punished  for  their  sincerity. 


The  Common  Schools  of  Berlin. 

By  L.  Skelev. 

The  census  of  Berlin  for  1893  showed  a  population  of  1,691,- 
702,  about  the  same  population  that  Chicago  claims,  and  but 
little  short  of  the  population  of  New  York.  In  municipal  matters 
it  is  conceded  that  American  cities  have  a  great  deal  to  learn,, 
and  no  doubt  they  would  do  well  to  copy  after  the  government  o^ 
the  cities  of  the  Old  World,  especially  tnose  of  Germany.  Those 
who  read  Dr.  Rice's  articles  in  the  Forum  a  year  or  two  ago— 
and  no  one  seriously  doubts  that  the  truth  was  told  in  those  arti- 
cles— were  made  to  feel  that  something  is  certainly  lacking  in  our 
city  school  systems,  though  perhaps  not  such  grievous  detects  as 
exist  in  the  municipal  governments.  I  think  that  there  are  les- 
sons in  the  management  of  the  schools  of  Berlin  that  our  cities 
would  do  well  to  learn.  I  shall  give  the  readers  of  The  Journal 
some  of  the  important  facts  about  the  schools  of  this  city. 

There  were,  June  i,  1894,  203  common  schools  (Gemeindeschu- 
len)  with  3,434  classes,  of  which  1,690  were  classes  for  boys,  1,709 
classes  for  girls,  and  35  mbced  classes  including  183,769  pupils^ 
an  increase  of  3,013  in  one  year.*  These  were  taught  by  3,432 
teachers,  of  which  1,136,  or  about  33  per  cent,  were  female. 
When  we  remember  that  96  per  cent,  of  all  the  teaching  force  of 
Chicago  and  91  per  cent,  of  New  York  is  female  the  situation  in 
Berlin  seems  remarkable  from  our  standpoint.  In  the  latter  city 
women  are  employed  in  Handarbeit  (knitting,  sewing,  etc.),  gym- 
nastics for  girls,  various  classes  in  girls'  schools,  and  the  lowest 
classes  in  t^ys'  schools.  Usually  about  three-fifths  of  the  teach- 
ers in  girls'  schools,  and  one-titth  in  boys'  schools  are  women. 
Thus  a  Targe  part  of  the  boys'  course  and  some  part  of  the  girls' 
course  is  taugnt  by  male  teachers,  while  in  our  American  city  sys- 
tems it  often  occurs  that  a  boy  goes  through  his  whole  course 
without  coming  under  the  instruction  of  a  male  teacher  for  a  sin- 
gle hour. 

I  am  not  disparaifing  the  work  of  female  teachers,  by  any  means. 
Woman  is  specially  fitted  by  nature  for  the  training  of  small 
children,  and  many  women  are  fully  able  to  instruct  older  chil- 
dren. But  there  is  a  character,  a  strength  in  the  presence  and  ift 
the  instruction  of  a  man  that  appeals  strongly  to  the  boy  nature 
and  is  also  healthful  for  girls  in  the  later  years  of  school  work.  I 
doubt  if  any  teacher,  even  among  the  women,  does  not  feel  that 
there  is  something  lacking  in  the  education  and  character  of  a 
pupil  who  must  t^  sent  forth  into  life  without  having  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  instruction  by  a  man.  Of  course  every  one  recog- 
nizes that  as  long  as  women  can  be  employed  for  so  much  less, 
and  as  long  as  the  teachers'  profession  is  so  unstable  that  a  man 
who  has  to  support  a  family  must  necessariljr  hesitate  before  en- 
tering it.  as  long  as  other  professions  and  businesses  offer  so  much 
greater  inducement  to  a  man,  the  percentage  of  women  in  the 
schools  will  always  be  large.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  even  under 
the  present  conditions  an  increase  of  male  teachers  is  possible  and 
certainly  most  desirable  for  the  proper  formation  of  character  of 
our  youth. 


♦  The  number  of  schools  Jan.  i,  1895,  was  206 ;  number  of  classes,  3,475- 
The  population  was  1,723,228,  being  an  increase  in  one  year  of  31,536. 
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The  common  schools  of  Berlin  are  free,  beinj^  supported  by  lo- 
cal taxation  at  a  cost  of  about  $16  per  pupil.  This  includes  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen,  and  these  Gemeinde- 
schulen  (community  schools)  are  open  to  all.  The  higher 
schools  such  as  Gymnasium,  Rea^ymnasium,  OberreahchuUn, 
and  higher  girls*  schools,  together  with  the  private  schools 
(schools  for  people  who  choose  not  to  send  their  children 
to  the  common  schools),  and  schools  preparatory  to  the  Gym- 
nasium, require  tuition  of  about  one  hundred  marks  a  year.f 
This  by  no  means  meets  the  expenses  of  these  schools,  the  city 
paying  in  addition  for  each  boy  in  the  higher  schools  176 
marks  a  year  and  for  each  girl  65  marks,  while  the  entire  cost  for 
each  pupil  in  the  free  schools  is  only  64  marks.  A  proposition  is 
now  under  discussion  to  raise  the  tuition  in  these  schools  from 
ten  to  thirty  per  cent.  This,  of  course,  is  meeting  with  strong 
opposition,  as  the  feeling  is  that  the  present  tuition  rates  are  al- 
ready high.  In  this  respect  American  cities  are  in  advance  of 
Berhn,  as  the  tuition  in  our  high  schools  also  is  free,  but  Berlin  is 
in  advance  of  most  parts  of  Germany  in  that  the  common  schools 
are  free.  A  great  step  forward  has  been  taken  in  the  last  few 
years,  however,  as  some  other  cities  have  free  common  schools 
and  the  question  is  being  agitated  all  over  the  empire.  The 
amount  paid  out  for  the  common  schools  of  Berlin  for  1893  was 
about  ten  million  marks. 

Another  very  important  point  for  boards  of  education  is  the 
preparation  made  to  meet  the  growth  of  the  city.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Chicago  no  great  city  of  the  Nvorld  has  made  such 
rapid  growth  in  the  last  ten  years  as  Berlin.  The  average  yearly 
accession  of  children  of  school  age  is  nearly  4,500.  And  yet 
when  the  children  come  there  is  always  room  ready  for  them.  In- 
deed, there  are  to-day  in  Berlin  94  school-rooms  unoccupied  but 
ready  for  use.  How  different  from  the  course  pursued  in  so 
many  of  our  great  cities  where  at  the  opening  of  school  in  Sep- 
tember thousands  of  children  must  be  excluded  from  school  from 
lack  of  space  to  teach  them !  The  careful  keeping  of  birthlists,  with 
an  estimate  of  probable  growth  from  outside  based  upon  experi- 
ence, enables  the  school  authorities  to  make  the  necessary  prep- 
aration. 

THE  TEACHERS. 

Most  of  the  teachers  of  Berlin  have  been  trained  in  nor- 
mal schools ;  43,  however,  are  university  men.  There  are  two 
seminaries  for  training  teachers  in  Berlin,  one  for  each  sex  and 
each  graduating  about  thirty  teachers  a  year.  This,  of  course, 
does  not  supply  the  demand  of  the  city,  but  there  is  never  trouble 
in  securing  plenty  of  candidates  who  are  attracted  to  a  large  city. 

When  teachers  are  appointed  to  a  regular  place  their  position 
is  secure  as  long  as  they  are  able  to  continue  their  labor.  No 
fretting  about  annual  reappointment,  about  changes  in  the  school 
board,  about  the  influence  of  this  or  that  politician.  The  teacher 
has  thoroughly  prepared  himself,  has  been  appointed  to  his  posi- 
tion as  officer  of  the  state,  and  he  cannot  be  removed  as  long  as 
he  behaves  himself  and  does  his  work  well. 

I  have  heard  the  argument  made  in  America  that  the  teacher 
needs  the  spur  of  frequent  examinations  and  insecurity  of  posi- 
tion to  make  him  keep  abreast  of  the  times  and  do  his  work  well. 
Permanency  of  the  teachers'  position  has  not  worked  that  way  in 
Germany.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  brought  into  the  teachers* 
work  men  and  women  of  the  best  talent,  active,  progressive,  earn- 
est, devoted,  and  fully  conscientious  in  discharge  of  duty  to  God 
and  man.  I  believe  that  Berlin  has  to-day  the  finest  corps  of 
teachers  in  the  world,  and  that  if  our  American  cities  :ire  to  make 
progress  in  education  they  must  secure  well-trained  teachers,  and 
give  them  their  positions  during  good  behavior  and  efficiency. 

The  number  of  places  in  Berlin  made  vacant  during  the  year 
1894  is  as  follows : 


By  death 

Pensioned 

Change  to  another  place 

On  account  of  sickness 

Marriage  (female  teachers) 

*  ♦Discharged 


Total  number  of  teachers 


35 

96 

6 

2 

18 
I 


158 


3.475 


Thus  only  about  five  per  cent,  of  the  teachers*  places  became 
vacant  from  all  causes  combined. 

SALARIES. 

Male  teachers  commence  with  1,200  marks,  receive  increase  at 
stated  times  until  after  31  years  of  service  the  maximum  of  3,800 
marks  is  reached.  Female  teachers  commence  also  with  1,200 
marks,  and  after  18  years'  service  reach  the  maximum  of  2,200 
marks.    The  rektors  (principals)  begin  with  3,400  marks,  after  6 


years*  receive  3.800,  and  after  12  years  reach  the  maximum  of 
4.200  marks.  In  addition  they  have  rooms  for  their  family  in 
the  school  building  free  of  rent,  or  an  allowance  of  800  marks. 
Fire  and  light  are  also  included. 

Thus  the  teacher  is  ever  encouraged  to  continue  in  his  calling, 
his  ripeness  and  experience  being  recognized  as  more  and  more 
valuable  to  his  constituents.  Then,  too,  he  is  entitled  to  a  pen- 
sion after  ten  years*  service,  which  also  increases  year  by  year. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  above  plan  is  not  only  just  to  the  teacher 
and  a  proper  recognition  of  his  services,  but  also  wise  on  the  part 
of  the  school  authorities. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  number  of  pupils  to  each  class  is  from  50  to  60.  There  is 
a  movement  to  reduce  this  number  to  from  40  to  50,  but  it  is  not 
likely  to  reach  fulfilment  very  soon.  The  attendance  is  very  reg- 
ular, the  law  in  regard  to  compulsory  education  being  strictly  en- 
forced. Ten  years  ago  the  rektor  of  one  of  the  large  boys* 
schools  here  told  me  that  there  were  not  five  children  in  Berlin  of 
the  age  required  by  law  to  attend  school,  and  who  had  not  suffi- 
cient excuse  for  absence,  who  were  not  attending  school  regularly. 
Two  days  ago  I  called  on  him  again  and  once  more  asked  him 
about  the  same  matter,  and  he  told  me  that  there  were  probably 
not  that  number  of  habitual  truants  in  this  great  city  of  nearly 
two  million  inhabitants  and  over  two  hundred  thousand  children 
of  school  age.  Another  principal  told  me  yesterday  that  in  the 
ten  years  he  has  had  charge  of  his  school,  which  has  averaged 
about  a  thousand  girls  each  year,  there  has  been  but  one  case  in 
which  a  parent  has  been  punished  for  neglect  to  send  his  chil- 
dren to  school.  He  said :  "  The  idea  of  regular  attendance  is  so 
thoroughly  instilled  into  the  minds  of  parents  and  children  that 
they  do  not  think  it  can  be  otherwise.  It  is  bred  into  their  very 
bones,  and  when  absence  is  necessary,  on  account  of  illness,  the 
children  cry.  Parents  nearly  always  notify  us  in  the  morning 
when  such  a  case  occurs,  so  that  the  control  of  this  question  is 
very  easy.** 

The  control  of  this  matter  is  very  simple,  being  as  follows : 

For  the  district  embraced  by  a  school  there  is  a  school  com- 
mittee who  have  control  of  the  external  matters  of  the  school. 
Their  chairman  is  appointed  by  the  city  board  of  education,  and 
their  membership  is  made  up  of  citizens  of  the  district  proposed 
by  the  committee  itself  and  confirmed  by  the  board.  They  are 
appointed  for  three  years,  but  usually  are  reappointed  and  serve 
for  many  years.  There  is  no  pay  attached  to  the  office  and  it  is, 
from  the  very  nature  of  things,  entirely  free  from  politics.  They 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  appointment  or  control  of  teachers, 
with  the  course  of  study,  or  with  anything  concerning  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  school.  It  is  their  duty  to  furnish  the  principal 
with  a  complete  list  of  al!  new  pupils  entering  each  semester,  the 
parents  bemg  required  to  report  to  them  ;  to  look  after  repairs, 
fuel,  etc. ;  to  attend  to  cases  of  non-attendance  at  school.  The 
principal  sends  each  Saturday  a  list  of  unexcused  absentees  to  the 
chairman  who  sends  requests  to  his  colleagues  to  look  up  the 
cases  in  their  localities,  thus  dividing  the  work.  It  is  not  great, 
however,  as  there  are  not  usually  more  than  two  or  three  a  week 
concemine  which  the  principal  is  in  doubt.  These  men  go  to  the 
homes  and  make,  careful  inquiries  and  report  back  to  the  school, 
at  the  same  time  warning  parents  against  repetition  if  there 
has  not  been  sufficient  cause  for  absence.  This  usually  cures  the 
evil,  but  in  case  it  does  not,  a  second  warning,  accompanied  with 
threat  of  legal  proceedings,  follows.  A  further  delinquency  leads 
to  a  fine,  which  increases  with  each  later  offence.  This  very  sim- 
ple system,  which  exists  in  practically  the  same  form  throughout 
Germany,  is  the  keynote  of  the  success  of  the  compulsory  law. 
A  compulsory  law  to  be  effeaive  must  cover  the  whole  school 
year,  and  must  have  the  co-operation  of  teachers  and  representa- 
tives of  the  parents. 

It  seems  to  me  this  dividing  of  the  work  of  school  authorities 
— that  is,  the  general  board  having  control  of  teachers,  course  of 
study,  school  books,  and  internal  affairs  for  the  whole  city,  while 
the  external  matters  are  handed  over  to  a  subordinate  local  com- 
mittee for  each  school,  is  most  wise  and  sensible.  At  least  it 
works  well  in  this  city. 

Berlin,  Jan.  5,  1895. 


The  promised  articles  on  public  education  in  Hawaii,  Japan, 
England,  and  other  countries,  were  crowded  out  of  the  present 
issue.    They  will  appear  in  a  later  number. 


t  A  mark  is  about  one-fourth  of  a  dollar. 

**  The  discharge  of  a  teacher  was  so  rare  an  event  that  it  occasioned  ex- 
tensive newspaper  discussion. 


The  next  issue  of  The  Journal  wmU  contain  the  first  of  a 
series  of  articles  on  Home-Made  Apparatus  by  Professor  John 
Woodhull,  of  the  Teachers  college,  New  York  city.  Notes  on 
MilitlUPy  Drill  in  Public  Schools  will  also  aopear.    The  first 

eart  of  the  number  will  be  mainly  devoted  to  Patriotic  Train- 
ig. 
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Nature  Study.     VI. 

By  Sarah  L.  Arnold. 

Every  pine  and  fir  and  hemlock  wore  ermine  too  dear  for  an 
earl,  and  the  poorest  twig  on  the  elm  tree  was  ridged  inch  deep 
with  pearls." 

The  picture  is  a  bealiful  one.  How  often  the  poet's  words  re- 
cur Co  us  as  we  look  upon  the  winter  trees  with  their  snow-laden 
boughs.  How  our  pleasure  in  the  winter  scene  is  heightened  by 
the  poet's  song.     We  long  to  share  it  with  the  children.     But 

On  one  condition.  They  must  have  something  in  their  own 
experience  which  will  help  them  to  imagine  the  picture.  We  can 
fancy  a  child  in  a  crowded  city  school,  whose  home  opens  upon 
an  alley,  and  whose  walks  never  reach  beyond  brick  pavement 
and  stone  crossings.  We  can  fancy  such  a  child  naming  the 
words  in  Lowell's  exquisite  pen  picture,  but  they  cannot  paint  the 
winter  scene  for  the  child.  What  does  she  know  of  pine  or  fir 
or  hemlock  — when  has  she  seen  winter  woods.' 

And  can  we  not  fancy,  also,  the  country  boys  or  girls  who 
have  lived  their  lives  In  the  presence  o(  nature,  yet  who  have 
never  learned  to  see  her  face  ?  These  may  read  the  poem,  in- 
deed, with  careful  attention  to  pronunciation  and  pauses,  yet  fail 
to  see  any  more  in  the  winter  woods  than  they  have  seen  before. 
What  can  we  do  for  them  ? 

The  question  suggests  one  help  which  we  may  bring  to  the 
children  in  our  nature  study.  The  winter  woods  may  be  revealed 
to  the  eyes  of  the  children— to  some  degree-in  our  nature  les- 

If  our  school  is  in  the  country,  we  can  go  with  the  children  in- 
to the  woods.  "What,  in  winter?"  Yes,  in  winter.  They  are 
never  more  beautiful.  Perhaps  our  school-house  is  surrounded 
by  friendly  pines  or  neighborly  cedars.  That  is  good,  [fnot, 
we  tan  walk  to  them,  and  gather  the  winter  treasures  to  bear 
home  with  us.  We  shall  find  the  ground  pine,  with  its  graceful 
spires,  and  in  sheltered  places,  a  few  bright  checkerberries.  On 
the  hardy  briar,  clusters  of  berries  may  still  be  found.  But  our 
quest  is  for  evergreen  trees,  and  we  find  them  all  pine  and  fir 
and  hemlock,  with  their  cousins  the  spruce  and  the  cedar. 

Now  the  boys  with  eyes  serve  those  who  have  none.  Those  who 
know  the  pine  from  the  hemlock  unconsciously  become  teachers 
and  point  out  to  their  mates  the  resemblances  or  differences 
which  have  in  their  minds  characterized  them.  There  is  small 
need  of  dissertation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  The  children 
will  begin  to  see. 

[f  the  walk  is  in  the  afternoon,  the  sunset  may  add  its  in- 
spiration. Then  the  children  will  feel,  with  us,  the  beauty  of  the 
dark  green  spires  against  the  gold  and  crimson  sky. 

We  bring  back  boughs  of  cedar,  hemlock,  fir,  and  pine,  taking 
pains  to  secure  the  cones,  when  possible.  Here  is  material  for 
many  a  lesson.  If  we  are  wise  we  use  the  knowledge  of  the 
wiser  ones,  thus  gaining  their  interest  in  the  lessons  and  their  de- 
sire to  see  more  to  impart.  And,  too,  their  voluntary  disclosures 
show  us  the  line  of  their  interest. 

A  few  simple  questions  will  shape  our  lesson.  Which  is  pine  ? 
Which  is  hemlock?  Which  is  fir?  etc.  The  recognition  and 
naming  lead  to  a  closer  observation,  which  determines  the  differ- 
ences. "  How  can  1  distinguish  a  pine  from  a  hemlock  P  A 
spruce  from  a  fir  ?     A  cedar  from  a  pine  ?  " 

An  elementary  botany  will  help 
the  older  pupils-  -Gray's,  Vouman's, 
or  Hall's,  In  Apgar's"  Treesof  The 
Northern  United  States"  we  lind  full 
descriptions  of  all  our  evergreen 
trees.  These  books  tell  us  t  hat  the 
pines  have  long  needle-shaped  leaves 
growing  in  eluslirs,  which  are  held 
at  the  base  by  a  delicate  sheath. 
The  white  pines  have  five  leaves  in 
a  cluster,  the  pitch  pines  three,  and 
the  yellow  pines  two  or  three.  The 
leaves  of  the  fir  are  shorter,  flat,  and 
grow  singly,  on  all  sides  of  the  twig, 
yet  appear  to  be  in  two  ranks.  The 
leaves  of  the  hemlock  are  single,  flat, 
and  grow  In  two  ranks.  The  leaves 
of  the  spruce  are  like  needles.  They 
grow  singly,  all  around  the  stem.  Aij'fj, 
The  cedars  have  scale-like  leaves. 

These  characteristics  the  children 
may  easily  be  led  to  observe, 
their    observation  should 
there.      Why   are    the   trees   called 
evergreen  ?      Do  they  shed    their 

leaves  ?  How  do  you  know  ?  How  long  do  the  leaves  slay  on 
the  trees  ?  How  do  you  know  ?  Can  you  learn  from  your  iwigs 
how  much  is  this  year's  growth  ?  Are  the  young  leaves  like  the 
old  ones  in  color?  Inshape?  Does  the  tree  blossom?  When? 
How  can  you  learn?  Has  it  fruit?  What?  How  is  the  seed 
protected  ?  How  scattered  f  Compare  the  cones  of  the  spruce 
and  pine  and  hemlock.     Has  the  cedar  a  cone  ? 

These  questions  will  suggest  many  others,  which  will  necessi- 


tate closer  observation,  and  many  a  visit  to  the  trees.    Ask  for 
drawing,  also,  which  requires  close  observation. 

But  the  spirit  of  the  study  will  come  to  the  children  only 
through  the  teacher's  own  love  for  the  trees.  If  the  hemlock's 
drooping  branches,  or  the  fi»s  stately  spire  bring  a  song  to  her 
heart,  she  will  teach  the  children  to  sec  and  feel  their  beauty.  No 
recipe  can  be  written  for  such  teaching. 

But  we  must  not  under-estimate  the  value  of  association.  If 
the  poems  which  enshrine  the  treasures  of  the  woods  are  lasi- 
ened  in  the  thoughts  of  the  children  while  they  are  awakening  to 
their  surroundings,  they  will  absorb  from  them  the  virtue  which 
their  child  lives  are  ready  to  receive.  Do  not  fear  to  read  above 
them.  Now  read  John  Burroughs'  "  Spray  of  Pine,"  or  pans  of 
Emerson's  Wood  Notes.  "  The  real  white  pine  among  our  poets  is 
Emerson,"  writes  Borroughs.  Lowell  telfs  us  that  he 
"  Haunts  the  pine-dark  solitudes 
With  soft  brown  silence  carpeted." 

Such  teaching  will  help  the  country  children  to  realize  their 
inheritance.  Is  it  possible  to  city  children?  Not  in  the  same 
measure,  yet  they  may  have  much  that  at  first  seems  forbidden. 
Are  you  not  near  enough  to  some  park  to  study  single  trees  or 
groups  of  evergreens?  II  not,  can  you  not  obtain  from  some 
country  friend  an  armful  of  green  boughs  ?  Or  can  you  not  ride 
in  the  street  car  to  the  city  limits,  where  such  treasures  may  be 
had  for  the  asking?  Such  a 'mission  would  ensure  its  own  re- 
ward in  the  glad  lessons  which  would  follow.  The  boughs  will 
suggest  the  winter  woods.  Pictures  will  lend  their  aid,  and  the 
children's  horizons  will  widen  with  the  lessons. 

'■  What  a  great  thought  was  that,"  said  ane,  "  when  God 
thought  of  a  tree. "  Lead  the  children  to  recognize  something  of 
its  marvel  and  beauty. 

[City  teachers  should  not  be  discouraged  from  attempting  this 
work  because  of  the  absence  of  ■'  related  predicates  "  in  the  chil- 
dren's minds.  Rare  is  the  child  who  has  not  seen  the  corner  of 
a  park  or  a  growing  tree  waving  in  the  wind  somewhere.  All 
have  seen  window  plants  and  the  Christmas  trees  that  await  sale 
outside  the  corner  grocery  the  week  before  Christmas.  To  en- 
large this  poverty-stricken  outlook  upon  nature  is  indeed  a  heav- 
enly work — and  the  hunger  of  the  little  city  starveling  for  the  na- 
ture lessons  will  make  their  benefit  intense  to  him. — Ed.] 

Insects.     IV. 

By  Frank  O.  Payne. 

THE  BEE  family. 

Bees. — To-day  we  will  study  a  family  of  insects.  These  are 
busy  little  creatures,  always  working.  They  are  great  builders, 
loo.  We  will  call  them  the  bee  family.  They  are  bees,  and  their 
cousins  the  wasps,  homet.s,  and  ants.  Do  you  see  how  their 
bodies  are  divided  ?  They  are  very  different  from  the  beetles, 
buiterHies,  and  dragonllics,  and  yet  they  have  many  features  alike. 

Their  bodies  ate  jointed — how  many  parts?  (Three;  head, 
thorax,  and  abdomen.)  See  the  long,  slender  neck  which  joins 
the  ihorax  of  the  wasp  to  his  abdomen. 

How  many  wings  has  the  bee  ?  How  do  the  fore  wings  com- 
pare with  the  hind  ones?  See  if  you  can  find  the  books  which 
fasten  the  hind  and  fore  wings  together.  Compare  the  wings 
with  those  of  the  beetle,  butterfly,  and  dragonfly  (i)  in  shape,  (3) 


"^«. 


|J«t  oj.  ^ud.V^^if; 


'  '  '       A^<- 1'- 

in  size,  (3)  in  structure,  (4)  in  texture.  We  call  bees  membrane- 
winged  insects,  just  as  beetles  are  shell-winged  and  butterflies 
scale- winged. 

Compare  also  the  feet,  heads,  and  shape  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  body  with  the  same  poriions  of  other  insects  you  have  ex- 
amined. Take  a  lai^e  wasp  or  bee  and  examine  its  mouth  care- 
fully. The  dried  specimens  collected  last  summer  may  be  ratber 
hard  to  examine,  but  a  little  care  will  show  that  these  msectsbavy 
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a  very  peculiar  mouth  fitted  both  for  suction  and  for  chewing 
also.  How  different  this  is  from  the  butterfly  with  it  lon^  trunk 
{or  sucking  and  the  beetle,  with  his  powerful  jaws.  Examine  the 
sting  in  the  end  of  the  body,  and  if  you  have  a  microscope  pull  out 
the  sting  and  examine  carefully.  The  feet  will  also  be  found  to 
differ  greatly  from  those  of  the  beetle,  dragonfly,  and  butterfly. 
Count  the  rings  in  the  body. 

Tell  all  you  know  about  bees.  Their  food,  homes,  and  man- 
ner of  living.  Find  out  more  by  inquiring  and  reading.  Their 
wonderful  government  of  the  hive,  the  drones,  workers,  and 
queens  are  enough  to  inspire  the  interest  for  many  days. 

Wasps  and  their  habits.  Their  homes,  two  of  which  are  fig- 
ured Nests  of  mud  wasps  are  very  common.  The  large  ovoid 
homes  of  the  paper  wasp  are  not  uncommon  in  brush  and  open 
places.  Get  samples  of  these  as  well  as  honeycomb  to  exhibit 
before  the  class.  Tell  them  how  the  wasp  bites  off  wood,  gnaws 
it,  so  to  speak,  chews  it  up  and  mixes  it  with  saliva  to  form  paper. 

It  is  from  the  wasp  that  mankind  learned  how  to  make  paper. 
Cut  open  the  wasp  nest  and  show  the  beautiful  inside  arrange- 
ment. Talk  about  hornets,  yellow-jackets,  and  ether  insects  of 
this  family.  It  is  the  most  useful  to  man  of  all  the  insect  tribes. 
Talk  about  honey  as  a  food,  how  it  is  made.  Its  great  impor- 
tance in  the  ancient  world  when  it  took  the  place  of  sugar. 

Tell  how  the  wax  is  an  excretion  from  the  sides  of  the  bee. 
That  it  occurs  in  the  form  of  scales  which  the  bee  picks  ofif  to 
use  in  laying  up  the  walls  of  the  cells. 

Ants.  How  nearly  like  wasps  they  look.  They  have  no  wings. 
Some  have  wings.  Get  from  the  class  how  ants  live.  Do  they 
make  a  comb  as  the  bees  do  }  Uo  they  build  homes  of  mud  or 
paper  as  the  wasps  do  ?  Describe  ant  hills.  How  large  is  the 
largest  ant  hill  you  ever  saw  ?  Are  all  ants  black  ?  Can  they 
sting  ?  Do  ants  ever  get  into  houses  ?  What  food  do  they  like  best  ? 

Bring  out  the  extraordinary  strength  of  ants.  How  they  can 
carry  many  times  their  own  weight.  How  they  seem  to  talk  with 
one  another  by  touching  their  antennae  together. 

Tell  the  children  that  there  is  an  an  acid  (formic  acid)  in  ants. 
The  natives  of  Brazil  make  ants  into  salad.  They  esteem  the 
sour  taste  of  ants  as  a  great  delicacy. 

I  know  of  no  better  chance  to  teach  lessons  on  morals,  neat- 
ness, industry,  thrift,  management,  economy,  etc.,  than  is  afforded 
by  using  the  bee  family  as  a  model. 

About  the  same  plan  as  that  outlined  in  articles  Nos.  i,  2,  and  3 
on  Insects  is  recommended. 

^yith  each  new  insect  it  is  always  advisable  to  introduce  com- 
parisons between  the  insect  on  hand  and  those  previously  stud- 
ied. Thus  past  lessons  are  revived,  and  the  essential  likenesses 
and  differences  are  the  better  brought  out. 

The  First  Year  With  Number.  V. 

By  E.  E.  K. 

The  study  of  each  new  number  begins  with  the  comparison  of 
the  next  preceding  number  with  it.  Thus  8  is  derived  from  7  and 
is  measured  by  that  number  first,  then  by  6,  5.  4,  etc. 

The  series  of  tables  derived  from  these  measurements  should 
be  carried  through  the  study  of  ten.  Afterihe  study  of  six 
is  completed  the  pupils  should  rapidly  develop  independence 
in  the  use  of  this  formula  so  as  to  apply  it  without  guide  to  the 
study  of  jS,  9,  and  10  in  the  construction  of  original  tables.  This 
independence  should  begin  to  develop  during  the  fifth  month. 
When  it  becomes  general,  the  study  of  the  remaining  numbers 
including  ten  is  easily  and  rapidly  completed.  Investigation  may 
proceed  as  busy  work  and  the  recitations  may  be  devoted  to  test 
questions  and  the  application  of  the  number  facts  discovered  to 
concrete  problems.    For  instance : 

What  are  we  to  do  with  our  counters  to-day,  children  ?  (Meas- 
ure seven  by  three.) 

How  do  you  know  ?  (Because  we  measured  seven  by  four 
yesterday.) 

What  questions  are  we  to  ask  of  the  counters  } 

(Three  and  how  many  make  seven? 

Three  taken  how  many  times  and  what  number  make  seven  } 

Seven  less  than  three  is  how  many  } 

Seven  contains  three  how  many  times  ? 

Three  is  what  part  of  seven  } 

Seven  is  how  many  more  than  three  ? 

Three  is  how  many  less  than  seven  }) 

What  have  I  written  on  the  blackboard  ?  (Dolls,  kites,  hens, 
dogs,  lions,  tops,  fishes.) 

What  are  you  to  do  with  all  these  things }  (Make  examples 
and  draw  pictures.) 

What  will  your  examples  and  pictures  do  ?  (They'll  show  what 
we  mean  by  our  number  sentences.) 

Which  of  your  number  sentences  can  you  explain  in  this  way  ? 
(The  first,  second,  third,  sixth  and  seventh.) 

How  long  will  it  take  you  to  do  atl  this  }    (About  half  an  hour.) 

Why  do  you  think  so  }  (Because  our  lesson  took  us  a  little 
more  than  half  an  hour  yesterday.) 

Only  the  exceptional  class  or  group  will  be  able  to  work  accord- 


ing to  this  suggestion  during  the  fifth  month.  The  aim  in  these 
articles  is  to  give  the  maximum  advance. 

The  teacher  employs  herself  with  backward  groups  or  pupils 
during  the  half  hour  devoted  to  this  silent  investigation  and  illus- 
tration. At  its  close  she  scans  the  results  ;  asks  what  this  means 
here  and  there  ;  makes  a  few  corrective  suggestions ;  shows  par- 
ticularly neat  or  original  work  to  the  class  ;  calls  upon  a  few  pu- 
pils to  read  their  problems  and  upon  others  to  answer  them,  etc., 
etc.,  etc.  To  close,  she  has  the  class  dictate  in  concert  the  table 
they  have  made  while  she  writes  it  in  careful  characters  upon  the 
blackboard.  Usmg  this  as  a  copy,  the  children  now  enter  their  day's 
result  in  "  abstract  number  "  in  a  blank  book  kept  for  such  records. 

This  work  has  been  hinted  at  before  and  is  elaborated  here  by 
request.  More  than  sufficient  work  having  been  already  laid 
out  for  the  first  term,  we  may  take  advantage  of  this  pause  to 
consider  a  system  of  excursions  in  number  that  lake  the  pupil 
beyond  the  lines  of  severe  study  and  reflect  upon  the  latter  a 
sort  of  ease  that  comes  with  the  consciousness  of  having  dealt 
with  bigger  things. 

The  plan  is  to  teach  multiples  up  to  the  square  of  the  number 
studied.  Thus  while  three  is  under  consideration,  two  threes  and 
three  threes  may  be  handled.  The  child  who  can  recognize  and 
name  groups  of  three  can  see  three  such  groups.  This  child  can 
usually  count  nine.  The  fact  that  three  threes  are  nine  need  not 
be  committed,  but  it  may  be  evolved  and  observed.  This  paves 
the  way  for  "  one-third  of  nine  is  three,"  and  the  two  correlative 
facts  are  sometimes  taught  thus  early  in  the  course.  It  is  easy, 
however,  to  enlarge  too  freely  in  this  direction,  and  to  dwell  too 
long  on  number  pictures  that  are  best  only  glanced  at  for  the 
present.  Definite,  precise  and  absolute  knowledge  within  the 
narrower  scope  must  not  be  sacrificed  altogether  to  the  larger 
vaguer  conceptions.  Let  the  child  look  at  the  sky,  but  see  that 
he  keeps  his  feet  upon  the  earth. 

Among  the  questions  received  in  relation  to  previous  articles 
in  this  series,  one  correspondent  asks :  "  Should  not  children  be 
taught  the  use  of  the  terms //i«  and  minus  ixom  the  first,  and 
how  should  this  be  done  ?  " 

Not  only  American  children,  but  those  of  foreign  parentage, 
under  the  writer's  observation,  have  evidenced  an  instinctive  an- 
tipathy to  Latin  terms.  They  seem  to  know  them  by  some  in- 
tuition, and  to  feel  the  same  sort  of  repulsion  with  which  the 
rovice  in  botany  shrinks  from  the  scientific  and  asks  for  the 
"common  names"  of  plants.  Not  until  some  knowledge  of 
Latin  has  given  us  the  ability  to  interpret  these  terms,  to  see  what 
there  is  in  them  and  to  appreciate  their  convenience,  do  any  of 
us  use  them  with  perfect  willingness.  Children  who  do  not  know 
the  word  "  less  "  will  learn  and  apply  it  more  readily  than  minus, 
while ////J  is  an  altogether  unneeded  word,  while  we  have  the  fa- 
miliar **and." 

Yet  it  is  required  in  many  schools  that  these  terms  be  taught 
and  a  suggestion  or  two  for  teaching  them  may  not  be  out  of  order. 

PLUS. 

With  a  little  pile  of  counters  on  her  own  desk  and  a  corres- 
ponding pile  on  each  of  the  pupils'  desks,  the  teacher  may  pro- 
ceed as  follows : 

How  many  ?  (taking  up  two  of  the  counters — children  reply 
"Two")~plus  how  many?  (taking  two  more)— makes  how 
many.^  (putting  them  together). 

You  may  do  that,  children.  (Pupils  say,  suiting  the  action  to 
the  word,  "  Two  plus  two  makes  four.")  Who  wants  to  do  it 
alone  ?  etc. 

This  operation  is  repeated  with  2+1,1  +  1,1+3,  1  +  2. 3+1, 
etc.,  the  teacher  performing  first  and  the  pupils  imitating  the  per- 
formance. Do  not  say,  "  I  am  going  to  teach  you  a  new  word 
to-day,  children — a  little  word  that  means  and,"  etc.  Vstplus  quite 
naturally  if  you  want  it  to  fall  naturally  into  use  with  the  children. 

To  close,  question  as  follows :  i  plus  i  makes  how  many  ? 
How  many  does  3  plus  i  make  ?  2  plus  i  ?  i  plus  2  ?  i  plus 
3  ?  Now  let  us  see  how  fast  we  can  say  it :  2  plus  2  ?  etc.  (Class 
and  individuals  answer,  speedine^  the  language.) 

Finally  the  class  may  dictate  the  answers  to  all  of  the  plus 
questions  within  four  (if  that  is  the  number  they  are  studying) 
and  the  teacher  may  write  them  on  the  board,  using  the  signs  + 
and  =,  for  the  pupils  to  copy. 

MINUS. 

How  many,  children?  (taking  four)  —  minus  how  many?  (hid- 
ing one,  with  a  demonstrative  handling  of  the  one  that  compels 
the  observer  to  attach  the  idea  "  minus  "  to  //),  —  makes  how 
many  ?  (indicating  by  a  nod  of  the  head  toward  the  remaining 
three  that  that  is  what  is  meant.) 

The  teacher  should  perform  several  of  these  operations  with 
minus  before  asking  the  children  to  imitate,  as  the  idea  is  less 
easily  caught.  When  they  are  ready,  the  children  may  perform 
and  describe  the  operation  themselves,  and  a  similar  program  to 
that  recommended  ior plus  may  be  completed.  This  leading,  re- 
peated daily  for  a  week  will  make  the  average  class  masters  of 
the  sign  names. 

There  is  a  good  deal  in  speeding  the  language.  What  has 
been  done  rapidly  one  day  will  seem  easy  the  next. 
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Editorial  Notes. 

In  looking  over  the  bound  volume  of  The  Journal  of 
'82,  a  letter  was  noted  from  one  who  now  occupies  a  high 
place  among  city  superintendents,  and  the  inquiry  arose> 
How  did  this  come  about  ?  Longfellow  says  some  "  toil 
upwards  in  the  night,"  while  others  simply  use  the  night 
for  repose.  That  was  the  way  with  this  man.  At  the 
time  he  wrote  the  letter  referred  to  he  had  just  emerged 
from  the  mastership  of  a  country  school,  but  he  had  dis- 
covered or  thought  he  had  discovered  there  were  prin- 
ciples in  education.  He  become  a  New  Educationist^ 
very  naturally  of  course.  But  no  one  can  be  that  and 
not  kefp  going  on.  If  one  keeps  going  on  he  will  get 
somewhere. 

Now  there  were  a  vast  number  of  men  of  good  abili- 
ties in  '82  who  wanted  to  "get  on,"  but  they  sought  no 
principles,  sought  no  light  on  education — they  had  a 
fair  quantity  of  knowledge  as  much  as  the  boys  could 
absorb  and  so  they  smoked  and  thought,  just  smoked 
and  thought.  They  thought  the  road  to  a  high  place 
was  run  by  politicians,  and  so  it  unfortunately  is ;  but 
even  politicians  are  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  those 
who  know  most  about  the  principles  of  education  are 
fitted  for  the  highest  places. 


course  of  the  oral  discussion  of  the  poet's  life  and 
simpler  works.  The  pamphlet  is  evidently  intended 
for  distribution  to  the  schools  that  have  had  this  course 
on  Whittier,  to  be  used  as  an  exercise  in  print  reading. 


Why  is  gold  sent  off  by  millions  to  Europe?  It  is 
because  Europe  is  afraid  of  us  ;  and  she  has  reason  to 
be.  The  great  strike  in  Chicago  last  summer,  is  fol- 
lowed by  another  in  Brooklyn  this  winter.  These  show 
a  want  of  respect  for  law  and  order  and  also  a  weak- 
ness in  keeping  order — these  show  the  Europeans  that 
America  is  not  controlled  by  a  steady  purpose  to  main- 
tain order  at  all  hazards  and  so  they  doubt  us.  They 
own  a  good  many  of  our  railroad  securities  and  send 
them  back  here  to  be  sold  and  take  gold  only  for  them. 
It  seems  last  year  we  exported  824  millions  and  im- 
ported 672  ;  so  that  our  excess  of  exports  was  152.  This 
is  a  good  showing,  but  they  doubt  us  over  there  ;  they 
prefer  our  gold  to  our  securities. 

If  there  is  a  single  school-room  where  The  Journal 
comes  that  the  teacher  does  not  consider  the  financial 
crisis  it  is  a  pity.  A  ray  of  light  appears  when  Senator 
Smith  of  New  Jersey  proposes  that  a  commission  be 
appointed  to  deal  with  the  financial  situation.  It  is 
plain  that  Congress  is  not  able  to  pass  such  laws  as  are 
needed.  The  three  parties — Democrats,  Republicans^ 
and  Populists — look  at  the  question  as/ar/y  men,  and 
each  pulls  in  a  different  direction.  The  great  need,  it  is 
apparent,  is  to  get  able  men  into  office.  A  republic  is  a 
good  thing  when  this  is  done,  and  not  otherwise. 


The  necessity  of  supplying  fresh  reading  matter  for 
primary  classes  in  connection  with  their  current  studies 
is  a  problem  which  boards  of  education  are  beginning 
to  solve.  Connecticut  School  Document  No.  XVIII.,  just 
at  hand,  is  an  illustration.  It  begins  with  a  twelve-line 
introduction  explaining  its  purpose  and  commending  the 
poet  Whittier  to  the  study  of  primary  schools.  The  rest 
is  a  series  of  thirteen  reading  lessons,  averaging  from 
twelve  to  thirteen  sentences  in  length.  These  lessons 
seem  adapted  to  the  ordinary  second-year  class.  They 
embody  the  gist  of  what  the  children  are  supposed  to 
have  learned  regarding  the  childhood  of  Whittier. 
The  sentences  are  childlike  and  have  apparently  been 
composed  and  put  together  by  pupils  and  teacher  in  the 


"Be  thorough,"  said  a  primary  supervisor  to  her 
teachers.  "  If  your  work  is  not  done  thoroughly,  the 
grammar  teachers  cannot  do  theirs  thoroughly."  Good 
advice  ! — but  what  does  thoroughness  mean?  Does  it 
mean  giving  an  exercise  to  a  class  of  seventy  children  and 
seeing  that  they  all  do  it,  though  some  are  not  prepared 
for  more  than  an  inane  repetition  of  the  lesson  text  ?  Or 
does  it  mean  meeting  each  child  upon  his  own  mental 
plane  and  working  with  him  according  to  his  special 
powers  of  apprehension  and  expression.  We  greatly 
fear  that  the  "thoroughness''  this  primary  principal 
had  in  mind  was  of  a  kind  to  defeat  its  own  ends,  as 
formal  and  cheap  education  has  done  always.  Teaching 
cannot  be  done  by  wholesale,  and  no  true  ideal  of 
"  thoroughness  "  can  be  realized  while  classes  are  too 
large  for  study  of  individuals.  Still  teachers  who  de- 
fine "thoroughness"  psychologically  may  do  much 
more  than  is  averaged  at  present. 


Pestalozzi  is  no  doubt  the  most  important  figure  in 
the  history  of  elementary  education  and  it  is  fitting 
that  his  personality,  his  aims  and  ideas,  his  work  and 
influence  should  be  closely  studied.  He  could  truly 
say  of  himself  that  he  "  turned  the  car  of  education 
quite  around."  The  world  owes  him  a  great  debt. 
The  charming  Prussian  queen  Louise  was  among  the 
first  to  see  this.  She  said  (in  1808);  "I  am  just  read- 
ing Pestalozzi's  *  Lienhard  and  Gertrude.'  I  feel  happy 
in  the  midst  of  this  Swiss  village.  If  I  could  do  as  I 
should  like  to,  I  would  order  my  carriage  and  drive  to 
Switzerland  and  to  Pestalozzi,  in  order  to  warmly  press 
the  hand  of  that  noble  man  and  to  thank  him  with  tears 
in  my  eyes.  How  well  he  means  it  with  mankind  ! 
Yes,  in  the  name  of  mankind  I  thank  him."  She  was  a 
mother  and  knew  the  true  worth  of  the  educator. 


Leading  Events  of  the  Week. 

In  his  encyclical  letter  to  the  American  bishops,  Pope  Leo  XIII. 
says  that  the  legation  was  established  to  aid  rather  than  hinder 
the  work  of  the  church  rulers  ;  the  theory  of  divorce  should  be 
fought ;  workingmen  should  be  very  careful  about  joining  socie- 
ties, and  respect  the  rights  of  others. 

President  Cleveland  sends  a  message  to  Congress  in  which  he 
points  out  that  the  cause  of  the  financial  difficulty  is  the  general 
distrust  of  the  ability  and  disposition  of  the  government  to  meet 
its  payments  in  gold.  The  treasury  reserve  is  depleted  mainly 
through  the  redemption  of  notes  by  gold.  He  recommends  that 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be  given  authority  to  borrow  gold 
on  gold  bonds  with  which  to  redeem  and  cancel  the  legal-tender 
notes. 

Chancellor  Hohenlohe  refutes  the  rumor  that  there  is  a  quarrel 

in  the  German  cabinet. Death  of  Charles  Secr^tan,  the  Swiss 

philosopher,  and  of  Edward  Salomon,  the  composer  of  comic 
opera. The  Greek  ministers  resign,  because  King  George  re- 
fuses to  dissolve  parliament.- William  J.  Scwell,  in  New  Jer- 
sey, Knute  Nelson,  in  Minnesota,  and  Stepfien  B.  Elkins,  in  West 

Virginia,  elected  to  the  United  States  senate. A  famine  exists 

in  the  west  of  Ireland  ;  the  situation  already  more  serious  than 
it  was  four  years  ago. Pres.  Saenz  Pena,  of  Argentine  Re- 
public, resigns  and  Vice  Pres.  Uriburn  takes  his  place. A  war 

threatened  between  Mexico  and  Guatemala  over  the  boundary 

question. The  trolley  men's  strike  in  Brooklyn  practically 

over  and  the  militia  withdrawn. The  Nicaragua  canal  bill 

passes  the  senate  by  a  vote  of  31  to  21. A  French  cabinet 

formed  by  M.  Ribot. The  gold  reserve  in  the  U.  S.  treasury 

again  sinking. The  Chinese  defeated  in  the  vicinity  of  Haip- 

ing.    The  peace  envoys  will  not  be  received  at  the  Mikado's 

court  if  they  are  not  invested  with  full  powers. Death  of  M. 

de  Giers,  ex-minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  Russia. Turkey  is 

willing  to  have  an  investigation,  but  insists  that  the  Armenians 

are    to  blame. A  meeting  of  Australian  premiers  held  at 

Hobart  Town  to  discuss  the  confederation  scheme. Emperor 

William  celebrates  his  birthday  in  Berlin  with  a  brilliant  military 
parade  ;  nearly  every  German  prince  present. 
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The  article  on  page  1 1 2  b^  Dr.  E.  E.  White  will  attract  careful 
reading,  because  the  wriler  is  one  of  the  few  broad  thinkers  we 
have  on  education.  We  ihiok  with  pride  of  his  long  service  as 
editor  of  the  Ohio  Journal  of  EdunUion ;  m  that  post  he  im- 
parted benefits  untold.  His  sound  judgment,  his  comprehension 
of  the  possibilities  of  the  teacher,  his  sympathy  with  childhood, 
gave  that  journal  high  position.  As  a  speaker  we  reckon  Dr. 
White  as  one  of  our  best. 

The  practice  of  giving  books  to  teachers,  as  practiced  by  some 
publishers,  is  not  a  good  one ;  it  is  like  ihe  "  free  pass  "  business. 
One  publisher  said  lately  that  a  part  of  his  daily  mail  consbted 
of  applications  for  books  for  nothing.  "  We  keep  a  record  of  these, 
and  it  is  surprising  how  anxious  certain  teachers  are  to  get  a 
sample  copy  of  our  new  books.  We  send  them  when  we  think 
they  will  come  back  to  us." 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  a  new  county  superintendent 
to  ask  this  firm  for  pedagogical  books— one  only  wanted  twelve  .' 
Another  wanted  "to  start  a  pedagogical  library"  in  his  house,  and 
asked  (or  three ;  they  were  sent  with  a  bill  at  a  special  price ; 
the  books  got  there  first  and  he  had  pasted  in  a  tablet  "  John 
Smith—  Pedagogical  Library."  Insisting  on  payment,  he  became 
angry  and  returned  them  and  threatened  "  he  would  not  allow 
any  of  E,  L.  Kellogg's  books  in  the  county,"  A  pretty  man  for 
a  county  superintendent ! 

Our  advice  to  teachers  is  not  to  ask  for  or  receive  books,  no 
more  than  groceries,  without  paying  for  them.  There  are  many 
teachers  who  strictly  follow  this  rule.  The  new  constitution  of 
this  state  forbids  officials  riding  free  on  cars ;  the  conscience 
of  the  world  is  improving. 

During  the  past  week  a  strike  of  the  men  connected  with  the 
electric  roads  in  Brooklyn  occurred,  the  latter  demanding  that 
certain  ones  only  employed  a  part  of  the  time  should  receive  full 
pay.  Numerous  scenes  of  violence  occurred,  and  the  military 
were  ordered  out.  The  Journal  is  wholly  opposed  to  strikes 
and  the  tyranny  of  the  "unions"  that  order  them— this  last  sur- 
passes that  of  the  Czar  of  Russia.  Whatever  the  grievance  of 
the  strikers,  society  cannot  permit  them  and  their  allies  to  seek 
redress  by  the  means  to  which  they  resort.  When  a  cause  seeks 
redress  M  the  means  employed  at  Homestead,  Chicago,  and 
now  in  Brooklyn,  it  cannot  but  fail  and  ought  to  fail.  They 
propose  to  gain  their  ends  by  terrorizing  society.  The  papers 
speak  o(  boys  from  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age  pouring  out  of  a 
school  and  stoning  the  windows  of  a  car.  This  object  lesson 
of  a  resort  to  violence  has  been  imitated  by  the  rising  generation, 
and  Brooklyn  will  suffer  by  it  for  fifty  years.  The  right  of  em- 
ployees to  leave  theiremployment  peaceably  is  one  thing;  the  set- 
ling  up  a  reign  of  terror  because  the  opportunity  exists  is  an- 
other. 

While  the  high  schools  cannot  properly  give  much  professional 
or  technical  training,  thetr  libraries  should  contain  a  few  more  or 
less  technical  works  aloBg  different  professions.  Casual  reading 
of  close  study  of  elemeotaiy  technical  books  will  often  awaken  in 
the  mind  of  the  student  an  ambition  to  delve  deeper  in  the  subject, 
and  will  often  be  of  great  help  in  directing  him  towards  a  con- 
genial life  work  or  one  for  which  he  has  somespecialadaptability. 

A  cobwebbed  argument  which  b  pushed  forward  whenever  the 
introduction  of  a  new  study  is  spoken  of  is,  "  They  didn't  teach 
that  when  I  was  a  child,  Webster,  Calhoun,  Henry  Clay,  and 
Lincoln  got  through  school  without  it  and  became  great  men," 
etc.  Supt.  Duiton,  of  Brookline,  recently  made  a  good  answer 
on  this  point.'before  the  New  Haven  school  board.  Supt.  Curtis 
asked  him  if  he  thought  too  many  studies  were  introduced  and  if 
they  detracted  attention  from  the  so-called  essentials.  He  re- 
plied: 

"A  child  should  be  prepared  for  his  environments  which  are  different 
from  what  Ihej  were  twenty  years  ago.  A  child  should  be  taught  al  least 
the  (uDdaroenlal  principles  of  science,  thai  which  is  seen  on  Ibe  surface.  It 
''    '  nng  up  a  pupil  not  lo  understand   llie   piincipies  ol  scientific 


iiiachiDei7,  s 
dajr." 
Some  people  1 


h  he  sees  around  him  eveiy 

it  understand  that  the  world  is  moving.  The 


present  demands  a  different  school  program  from  the  past.  If 
the  three  R's  were  sufficient  for  our  forefathers— which,  by  the 
way,  is  not  at  all  certain—it  does  not  prove  that  the  people  of 
189s  ought  10  be  content  with  them,  too. 

Superintendent  Dutlon,  of  Brookline,  is  rising  into  prominence 
as  an  educational  speaker.  We  note  that  he  has  been  before 
audiences  in  several  cities.  The  Journal  felt  sure  thai  the  phil- 
osophic founding  of  education  begun  in  Brookline,  would  make 
itself  felt  throughout  the  country,  and  that  Superintendent 
DuttoD  would  be  its  expounder. 

The  Cambridge,  Mass.,  board  of  education  is  keeping  up  its 
progressive  policy.  Some  of  the  more  important  matters  to  be 
considered  in  the  near  future  are  the  discontinuance  of  the  use  of 
slates,  the  question  of  amending  the  rules,  and  regulations  so 
as  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  new  sub-committee  on  hy- 
giene and  physical  culture,  and  the  organization  of  a  teachers' 
■ssocialion  and  a  teachers'  council.    The  idea  is  to  improve  and 


develop  the  public  scbcx)!  system  by  having  important  educational 
matters  referred  by  the  school  board  to  the  teachers'  council  for 
investigation  and  report.  Such  a  teachers'  council  is  a  thing 
worth  working  for  in  every  town. 

Fire  drills  are  to  be  commended,  but  in  severe  weather  they 
ought  to  be  omitted.  Prin.  Smith,  of  the  St.  Paul  high  school, 
is  nght  in  saying  that  there  is  more  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  sudden  rushing  out  into  the  cold  air,  without  wraps  or 
other  protection,  than  might  really  occur  in  an  actual  case  of  fire. 

The  Flotid%  Citizen  comments  on  some  remarks  in  The 
Journal  concerning  the  "  new  law."  It  says  of  the  State  Sup- 
erintendent:  "Mr.  Sheats' assenion  that  the  new  law  will  favor 
the  resident  teachers  touched  the  kejTiote  of  state  pride."  "  The 
purpose  of  the  expenditure  (of  school  money)  is  lo  provide  Flor- 
ida schools  with  Florida  teachers."  Indeed !  we  thought  it  was 
to  provide  good  schools,  and  we  further  thought  that  the  annul- 
ment of  all  the  certificates  in  the  state  was  to  gel  rid  of  incom- 
petent teachers,  and  no  part  of  the  law  that  we  can  find  hints  at 
the  sectionalism  first  uttered  by  Supt. Sheats.  "Florida  schools 
are  for  Florida  teachers,"  and  now  taken  up  and  endorsed  by  the 
Citizen.  By  the  way,  isn't  it  funny  that  Editor  Metcalf,  fresh 
from  the  desk  of  the  Forum  in  New  York  city,  is  whooping  up 
the  ante-bellum  doctrine,  "  Florida  schools  for  Florida  teachers ' 
(Cilistn,  Jan.  25).  Let  the  able  editor  haul  in  that  sheet  and 
put  out  this.  "  Florida  schools  for  the  best  teachers,  no  matter 
where  they  come  from."  A  letter  from  Florida  says,  "  Ninety 
per  cent,  of  our  teachers  are  from  out  of  the  slate."  Supt. 
Sheats  was  a  Georgia  man  not  many  years  ago. 

George  Peabody  Centennial, 

On  February  iS  the  English  speakine.  world  will  unite  to  do 
honor  to  the  memory  of  George  Peabodji,  whose  hundredth 
birthday  comes  on  that  day.  Many  American  commonwealths 
have  made  the  day  a  legal  holiday,  and  the  London  county  coun- 
cil has  formally  dedicated  it  to  special  memorial  observances. 

The  Southern  states  in  particular  are  making  preparations  (or 
united  and  impressive  commemoratory  exercises,  they  having  bene- 
fited most  by  the  bequests  of  that  noble  philanthropist;  three  and  a 
half  million  of  dollars  of  Peabody's  money  are  at  present  devoted 
to  the  advancement  of  education 
in  the  cotton  belt.  Tennessee  has 
made  the  centennial  anniversary 
a  legal  holiday.     The  governor 
and  the  legislature  will  join  in  the 
celebration  at  Ihe  capitol.    Ala- 
bama will  hold  observances  in 
the  state  university.     Louisiana, 
Alabama,  and  Georgia  have  set 
apart  ihe  day  for  observance  by 
the  public  schools. 

Not  only  the  South,  but  every 
American  commonwealth  and 
Great  Britain  have  been  bene- 
fited, directly  or  indirectly,  by 
George  Peabody's  liberal  gifts  to 
educational  institutions.  Pea- 
body,  Mass.,  for  instance,  has 
$zoo,ooo  of  it  in  the  town  library 
and  lyceum.  Baltimore  has  $2,000,000  and  more  in  her  institute. 
London  has  {3,000,000  given  over  to  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of 
the  great  metropolis.  Harvard  university  has  $200,000  of  the 
fortune  in  her  endowments.  Yale  possesses  even  more  in  her 
scientific  educational  fund. 

The  colossal  Peabody  ttmd  has  been  administered  with  re- 
markable success.  It  constantly  increases.  Some  of  the  best 
known  men  of  America  and  England  are  connected  with  its  ad- 
ministration. Among  the  Americans  are  William  M.  Evarts, 
the  only  survivor  of  George  Peabody's  original  trustees,  Grover 
Cleveland.  William  C.  Endicoti,  Joseph  H.  Choate,  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  Senator  George  Peabody  Wetmore,  Melville  W.  Fuller, 
chief  justice  of  the  United  States,  and  Bishop  Whipple.  The 
headquarters  in  the  United  States  are  maintained  at  Washing- 
ton. The  trustees  hold  meetings  annually.  There  is  a  vacancy 
among  them  now  owing  to  the  death  of  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  of 
Massachusetts.  This  will  be  filled  next  autumn.  The  memorial 
meeting  of  the  trustees  will  be  held  in  Washington.  President 
Cleveland  will  take  part  in  his  capacity  as  trustee.  Dr.  Jabei  L. 
M.  Curry,  who  is  practically  actuary  of  the  fund,  and  has  chaise 
of  the  distribution  of  it  among  the  Southern  states,  will  deliver 
the  memorial  address. 

The  school  of  geology  at  Yale  will  observe  the  day  as  that  of 
a  founder.  Harvard  holds  a  reunion  of  the  classes  of  ethnology 
and  archeology.  Johns  Hopkins  will  hear  an  address  in  honor  of 
the  day  by  its  president,  D.  C.  Gilman,  a  trustee  of  the  fund. 

The  English  ceremonies  will  be  held  on  an  imposing  scale  in 
the  chamber  o(  the  county  council,  London,  and  also  in  Exeter 
hall.  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  is  to  participate  in  these  ex- 
ercises. 
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One  of  the  results  of  the  commemoration  in  this  country  will 
be  the  inception  of  an  entirely  new  fund  for  a  monument  to 
George  Peabody.  It  is  to  be  an  international  undertaking  and  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  is  to  be  subscribed.  The  only  differ- 
ence of  opinion  is  as  to  whether  it  might  not  be  most  advisable 
to  found  an  educational  institution  in  Peabody's  memory  with 
the  money  subscribed.  The  matter  is  to  be  definitely  decided  by 
the  Peabody  trustees  this  year. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

George  Peabody  was  born  February  i8,  1795,  at  South  Danvers,  now 
Peabody,  Mass.  His  early  battle  with  povertpr,  and  the  industry  and  pro- 
bity displayed  by  him  when  he  clerked  in  his  uncle's  store  in  1812,  have 
been  told  with  considerable  detail  by  his  biographers.  Later  he  went  into 
partnership  with  a  mercantile  trader,  doing  business  in  New  York  and 
Baltimore.  He  made  considerable  money,  in  fact  everything  he  undertook 
in  life  was  crowned  with  remarkable  success.  In  1837  he  opened  a  banking 
business  in  London,  where  he  resided  till  he  died.  Having  axumulated  a 
colossal  fortune  he  devoted  the  same  in  a  magnificent  manner  to  philan- 
thropic objects,  particularly  toward  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion. To  his  birthplace  he  guve  $270,000.  to  the  city  of  Baltimore  $1,400,- 
000,  to  the  South  for  the  education  of  children  without  distinction  of 
color,  $3,500,000.  To  Harvard  and  Yale  he  gave  $150,000  each  to  found 
professorships  for  archeology,  physics,  and  the  fine  arts.  $2,500,000  he 
devoted  to  the  erection  of  model  dwellings  for  the  workingmen  of  London. 
He  died  November  4, 1869,  in  London.  After  an  impressive  funeral  service 
In  Westminster  Abbey  his  body  was  brought  to  America  by  American 
and  English  men-of-war,  and  buried  in  Danvers  which  has  since  been 
named  Peabody  in  honor  of  his  memory. 

Many  stones  are  told  about  Peabody  to  explain  his  manner  of  distribu- 
ting his  millions.  The  Boston  Herald  writes  :  **  It  is  stated  that  he  was 
always  haunted  by  a  dread  that  the  banking  business  was  not  a  legitimate 
wav  of  making  money.  His  own  fortune  represented  to  him  a  fund  to 
which  his  ethical  right  was  at  the  best  questionable.  This  doubt  preyed 
upon  him,  it  is  contended,  on  the  evidence  of  lately  published  letters  of 
his.  So  he  gave  away  in  Croesus  fashion  the  enormous  fortune  won  by 
his  astuteness.  If  this  be  so,  the  Peabody  is  the  greatest  conscience  fund 
the  world  has  ever  seen." 

George  Peabody's  gifts  w^re  primarily  intended  to  give  this  country  a 
universal  and  free  common  fchool  system,  truly  national  in  character.  In 
several  Southern  states  which  have  particularly  benefited  on  this  account 
the  trainmg  of  teachers  in  normal  schools  is  practically  sustained  by  his 
millions.  As  soon  as  the  normal  school  system  of  one  state  gets  upon  its 
feet,  the  fund  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  some  other  state. 

It  would  seem  very  appropriate  to  celebrate  the  hundredth 
birthday  of  George  Peabody  in  every  school-room  in  the  land. 
The  biography  of  the  philanthropist  might  be  told.  There  is 
many  a  lesson  in  the  stories  of  his  early  struggles,  his  industry 
and  probity. 


The  Fairview  seminary  at  Gaithersburg,  Montgomery  county, 
Md.,  was  burned  to  the  ground  last  Sunday. 

In  the  New  York  assembly  a  bill  has  been  introduced  appro- 
priating $98,500  for  the  State  Industrial  school  at  Rochester,  for 
the  purpose  of  perfecting  it  as  a  trade  and  military  school. 

The  training  of  teachers  has  made  great  progress  in  North 
Carolina.  Two  strong  men  are  helping  in  the  good  work  ;  one 
is  Professor  Edwin  A.  Abderman,  of  the  State  ^university,  the 
other  Professor  Claxton,  of  the  State  normal  school.  The  model 
school  and  course  of  study  in  pedagogy  at  the  latter  institution 
have  received  much  commendation.  At  the  university  there  are 
now  twenty-five  students  taking  the  three  courses  in  pedagogy. 
The  success  of  the  work  promises  an  appreciable  increase  for  the 
next  semester.  The  pedagogical  library  is  constantly  being  en- 
larged. All  of  the  best  books  in  English  are  found  on  the 
shelves. 

State  Supt.  Scarborough,  of  North  Carolina,  in  his  address  be- 
fore the  recent  convention  of  school  superintendents  of  that  state 
said  that  the  best  endeavors  should  be  used  to  eliminate  the  idea 
that  the  state  should  educate  boys  and  girls  for  their  own  indi- 
vidual benefit,  and  to  impress  the  idea  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
state  to  educate  all  the  boys  and  girls  within  its  borders  in  order  to 
make  them  good  citizens ;  that  public  education  is  not  a  charity, 
but  a  duty  the  state  owes  to  itself.  This  is  a  good  point.  Sev- 
eral Southern  states  are  still  laboring  under  the  iaea  that  the 
schools  benefit  only  the  children  who  attend  them,  and  hence 
ask  them  to  pay  tuition. 

The  Lincoln  grammar  and  manual  training  school  of  Brookline, 
Mass.,  is  one  of  the  best  e(]uipped  institutions  of  the  kind  in  this 
country.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Frank  W.  Kendall,  a 
very  able  exponent  of  manual  training  and  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
the  movement.  He  was  formerly  connected  with  the  Bridge- 
water  normal  school  and  there  introduced  the  first  practical  plan 
of  manual  training  work  in  a  New  England  public  school.  The 
Lincoln  school  has  a  broad  course  of  study.  An  addition  of  six- 
teen rooms  was  built  in  the  past  year,  costing  $35,000.  There  are 
a  carpenter  shop,  pattern  room,  drawing  room,  foundry,  black- 
smith and  machine  shops.  The  kitchen  has  an  apparatus  per- 
mitting twenty- five  pupils  to  work  at  the  same  time.  The  kitchen 
furnishes  lunch  for  teachers  and  pupils.    Sewing  is  also  taught. 

Since  the  state  law  went  into  effect  which  consolidates  the  dif- 
ferent districts  of  the  township  of  Middletown  into  one  school 
district  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  education  consisting 
of  nine  trustees,  the  teachers  have  felt  a  common  interest,  and 


formed  an  organization  both  for  professional  improvement  and 
for  the  purpose  of  having  a  clear  understanding  with  the  school 
board  concerning  many  points,  such  as  engaging  teachers,  sala- 
ries, etc..  matters  which  under  the  old  law  were  attended  to  in  a 
very  loose  manner.  Mr.  W.  A.  Sanford.  of  Navesink,  was  elected 
president  of  the  association,  and  Mrs.  Lydia  Hendrickson.  of 
Middletown,  secretary.  There  being  no  central  point  convenient 
of  access  it  was  decided  to  hold  meetings  only  once  in  two 
months.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Middletown,  March 
2,  when  topics  relating  to  professional  work  will  be  discussed. 
The  first  session  was  attended  by  fifteen  teachers.  This  cer- 
tainly is  encouraging,  considering  the  apathy  heretofore  as  re- 
gards uniting  for  professional  improvement. 

The  New  York  State  Art  Teachers'  Association  w^ill  hold  its 
fourth  semi-annual  meeting  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  February  22  and 
23.  1895.  A  rich  program  has  been  prepared.  Here  are  the 
most  important  features : 

Address  by  the  President,  Prof.  Walter  S.  Goodnough,  supervisor  of 
drawing.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

"  The  Value  of  Clay  Modeling  in  Elementary  Art  Education.  Should  it 
be  a  feature  in  all  grades  of  Public  Schools  and  in  Manual  Training 
Schools  ? "  by  Prof.  William  A.  Mason,  supervisor  of  drawing,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  Discussion  opened  by  Miss  Amy  C.  Reddall,  assistant  supervi- 
sor of  drawing.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

"  What  Practical  Value  has  the  Study  of  the  Social  History  of  a  Nation, 
as  recorded  in  its  Architecture  and  its  Art,  as  compared  with  the  Study  of 
its  Political  History  ?  "  by  Prof.  William  H.  Goodyear,  New  York. 

**  How  can  the  i¥^sthetic  Idea  be  Developed  in  Form  Study  and  Drawing 
and  in  Manual  Training  ?  '*  by  Victor  1.  Shinn,  manual  training  school, 
Brooklyn,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Herrick,  Teachers  college,  New  York. 

*'  Technical  Skill  in  Art  ;  its  Need  from  the  Primary  Grade  up.  How 
may  it  be  secured  ? "    By  Mrs.  Hannah  Johnson  Carter,  Boston,  Mass. 

*'  The  Teaching  and  Practice  of  Design,"  by  Robert  Hunter,  Instructor 
in  design,  Pratt  institute. 

Supt.  Kratz,  of  Sioux  City,  has  remarkable  success  in  interest- 
ing the  teachers  in  child  study.  They  are  well  pleased  with  the 
results  already  made  manifest.  They  say  it  involves  increased 
work,  but  it  is  a  wonderful  help  in  improving  the  minds  of  their 
pupils.  Last  year  the  systematic  study  of  children  was  begun,  but 
no  united  effort  was  made  in  this  direction,  till  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  school  year  of  1894-95  Supt.  Kratz  prepared  printed 
blanks  and  sent  them  to  his  teachers,  to  be  tilled  out  day  after 
day  and  month  after  month  during  the  year.  The  special  lines 
of  investigation  in  which  Supt.  Kratz  is  particularly  interested 
have  to  do  with  eye-mindedness  and  ear-mmdedness.  An  exam- 
ple of  how  he  conducts  his  experiments  was  recently  given  in  a 
local  paper : 

"  Each  pupil  was  .provided  with  pencil  and  paper.  The  superintendent 
wrote  upon  the  blacklx>ard,  first,  five  lines  of  eight  letters  each,  taking  the 
letters  from  the  alphabet  in  indiscriminate  order.  He  then  read  the  letters 
in  each  line  aloud  to  the  class,  immediately  erased  and  mstructed  the 
scholars  to  place  all  they  remembered  on  paper.  This  was  to  test  their  ear- 
mindedness.  Next  he  placed  the  letters  as  before,  allowed  the  pupils  to 
glance  a  moment,  then  erased,  and  the  pupils  wrote  on  their  paper  as  be- 
fore. This  was  the  test  of  eye-mindedness.  Then  he  combinea  the  two, 
reading  the  letters  aloud  and  allowing  the  scholars  to  glance  at  them  at  the 
same  time,  then  erased,  and  the  scholars  again  wrote  as  they  remembered. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  exercise  the  papers  were  examined,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  percentages  were  :  Seventy  per  cent,  on  the  ear-minded 
test,  73  1-2  on  the  eye-minded,  and  80  on  both  combined." 


Music  in  the  Schools. 

The  Boston  Herald  is  publishing  a  number  of  papers  on  the 
teaching  of  music  in  public  schools.  In  a  recent  editorial  article 
some  thoughtful  conclusions  are  given  that  will  interest  teachers. 
The  Herald  says  in  substance : 

"  Every  instructor  seems  to  have  a  hobby  of  his  own  which  he  straddles 
and  rides  at  a  break.neck  pace.  The  majority  of  the  methods  advocated 
demand  too  much  of  the  more  youthful  pupils,  and  are  not  easily  under- 
stood by  them.  Nothing  of  permanent  utility  can  be  accompHshea  in  this 
direction  until  a  committee  of  experts  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  examin- 
ing carefully  into  the  merits  of  the  various  systems  that  are  put  forward, 
and  then  deciding  on  the  one  that  seems  best  adapted  to  the  object  in 
view.  Such  a  committee  should  studiously  ignore  any  method  that  in- 
cludes teaching  the  theory  of  music  or  of  Jiinging^,  neither  of  which  can  be 
efficiently  taught  in  the  public  schools.  The  most  that  should  be  attempted 
is  instructing  the  pupils  in  sight  reading,  which,  of  course,  includes  impart- 
ing knowledge  on  the  subject  of  rhythm  and  of  the  prevailing  system  of 
notation.  All  else  should  be  acquired  out  of  school  by  those  pupils  who 
have  a  taste  for  music. 

Technicalities  should  be  carefully  avoided,  as  children  cannot 
comprehend  them  and  are  depressed  and  discouraged  by  them. 
Sight  reading  can  be  made  deeply  interesting  to  pupils  of  even 
the  tenderest  years  by  a  competent  teacher  in  sympathy  with  the 
understanding  and  the  methods  of  thought  pursued  by  children, 
and  who  will  refrain  from  talking  above  their  heads  on  the  subtle 
influence  of  music  and  kindred  banalities. 

The  baneful  system  of  *'  cramming  "  that  prevails  generally  m 
our  schools,  and  which  results  in  overloading  the  memory  with- 
out appealing  to  the  understanding,  is  carried  out  in  music  as  in 
other  studies,  at  these  temples  of  education. 

An  investigation  into  the  subject  is  imperatively  demanded. 
Under  present  conditions  much  of  the  music  teaching  is  little  bet- 
ter than  a  mere  pretence. 
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Miss  Bertha  Hintz  recently  gave  a  course  of  lectures  to  the 
Brookline  teachers  on  blackboard  illustration.  Her  work  in  this 
line  is  well-known  to  the  older  subscribers  of  The  Journal. 
The  great  demand  for  copies  containing  her  articles  on  "  Illustra- 
tive Blackboard  Sketching "  has  induced  the  publishers  to  issue 
them  in  book  form.  Miss  Hintz  has  an  international  reputation 
in  her  specialty. 

Luther  E.  Leland,  one  of  the  oldest  teachers  in  Newton,  Mass.. 
died  last  month.  He  was  69  years  of  age,  and  had  resided  in 
Newton  for  nearly  40  years.  He  came  to  Newton  when  a  young 
man,  as  a  teacher.  When  the  Hamilton  school  at  Newton  Lower 
Falls  was  organized  he  was  made  its  principal.  This  latter  posi- 
tion he  filled  for  more  than  20  years,  resigning  about  a  year  and 
a  half  ago  on  account  of  failing  health.  He  was  very  successful  as  a 
teacher  and  was  well  known  in  the  educational  circles  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

"  I  hold  it  is  at  least  indirectly  due  to  the  institute  through 
which  the  ^od  of  love  is  enabled  to  send  his  arrows  and  pierce  the 


breast  of  passion  that  Iowa  stands  at  the  head  of  all  the  states  in 
the  lowest  percentage  of  illiteracy."  So  says  Supt.  W.  A.  Mc- 
Cord  in  the  Iowa  Teacher » 

The  increased  attention  being  paid  to  the  question  of  decorat- 
ing the  bare  walls  of  the  class-room  is  shown  by  the  recent  action 
of  the  Chicago  board  of  education  in  introducing  into  the  public 
schools  the  admirable  color  fac-similes  of  the  simply  composed 
pictures  and  studies  issued  by  Mr.  Montague  Marks  with  his 
magazine,  The  Art  Amateur,  Water-color  subjects  were  mainly 
chosen  in  this  case,  because  they  were  intended  primarily  as 
model  for  the  pupils  of  the  high  schools.  But  The  Art  Ama- 
teur fac- similes  of  oil  painting  subjects  are  equally  successful, 
and,  as  they  are,  as  a  rule,  more  decorative,  they  seem  especially 
suitable  for  the  walls  of  the  ordinary  class-room.  In  the  large 
kindergarten  room  in  the  Teachers  college,  in  this  city,  animal 
subjects  by  Helena  Maguire  have  been  selected  for  the  walls.  It 
must  be  noted  that  these  fac-similes  are  not  only  decorative  and 
instructive  in  training  the  eye  to  appreciate  good  color  and  form, 
but,  we  understand,  they  are  also  inexpensive. 


Economy  in  Scott's  Emulsion 

In  nearly  every  case  of  decreased  vitality  physicians  prescribe  some  form  of 
Cod-liver  Oil. .  It  is  immaterial  whether  powerful  drugs  also  are  needed.  The 
food  properties  of  Cod-liver  Oil  conflict  in  no  way  with  the  administration  of 
other  remedies.  Cod-liver  Oil  has  its  special  use  in  arresting  tissue-waste 
and  vitalizing  the  blood. 

If  the  digestive  organs  were  not  taxed  in  making  an  emulsion  of  raw  oil 
there  would  be  no  special  need  of  Scott's  Emulsion.  The  taste  of  the  oil  could 
be  disguised  in  some  other  way.  But  an  impaired  digestion,  which  is  almost 
invariably  an  accompaniment  of  decreased  vitality,  is  further  deranged  by  raw 
oil,  and  thus  is  unable  to  emulsionize  it.  The  result  is  bad  in  two  ways. 
Digestion  is  further  interfered  with  and  a  large  part  of  the  oil  taken  is  not 
assimilated,  thus  being  wasted. 

Scott's  Emulsion  presents  Cod-liver  Oil  in  such  an  easy  form  that  it  does 
not  derange  digestion  and  it  is  virtually  all  assimilated.  The  effect  upon  the 
system,  therefore,  is  almost  immediate.  Scott's  Emulsion  has  also  another 
important  use.  It  contains  the  Hypophosphites  of  Lime  and  Soda,  which  are  a 
most  effective  nerve-tonic  and  constructive  agent  necessary  to  the  framework 
of  the  body.  This  happy  combination  of  Cod-liver  Oil  and  Hypophosphites — 
Scott's  Emulsion — is  a  remedy  your  doctor,  as  well  as  all  others,  must  endorse. 

Besides  overcoming  wasting  tendencies  in  adults,  Scott's  Emulsion  is  most 
beneficial  to  babies  and  children  who  are  thin,  nervous  and  irritable. 

Don't  he  persuaded  to  take  sotnetbing  said  to  be  "just  as  good."  Scott's  Emulsion  bas  bad 
tbe  endorsement  of  pbysicians  for  twenty  years.    It  cannot  be  duplicated. 


SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  New-York  City.     All  Druggists.     50c.  and  $1. 
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Bridgewater,  Mass. 

The  normal  school  held  its  mid-winter  graduating;  exercises 
last  week.  Governor  Greenhalge,  accompanied  by  Adjt.  Gen. 
Dalton,  honored  the  occasion  with  his  presence. 

The  report  of  Prin.  Albert  G.  Boyden  showed  that  the  present 
number  of  students  attending  the  school  is  253,  the  largest  in  its 
history.  A  new  feature  which  was  introduced  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  term  was  the  formation  of  a  special  class  of  college 
graduates,  who  entered  the  school  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  advantage  of  the  training;  derived  at  the  normal  school.  Prin. 
Boyden  being  ill  the  graduating  exercises  were  under  the  charge 
of  Professor  Arthur  G.  Boyden.  Supervisor  George  H.  Martin 
gave  a  fine  talk  on 

"  ARTISANS  AND  ARTISTS." 

He  said  in  substance : 

**  The  artisan  works  from  a  pattern^  a  model,  measured  and  exact.  His 
work  is  to  imitate,  to  copy.  The  artist  works  from  an  ideal.  His  bushiess 
is  to  create,  '  to  turn  to  shape  the  forms  of  things  unknown.' 

*'  The  artisan's  outlook  is  narrow.  He  must  not  see  beyond  his  model. 
The  artist's  horizon  is  broader.  It  reaches  out  as  far  as  truth  itself.  The 
artisan  succeeds;  he  reaches  his  limit;  his  product  is  a  finished  product. 
The  artist  never  attains  success.  His  ideal  is  always  more  perfect  than  any 
possible  expression.  Thus,  it  is  a  perpetual  source  of  inspiration  and  in- 
centive to  effort. 

'*  These  two  types  of  workers  are  found  side  by  side  in  every  school.  The 
^jaded  school  system  has  been  favorable  to  work  of  the  artisan  type.  Its 
large  classes,  its  logical  courses  of  study,  its  rigid  standards  for  promotion 
and  graduation,  its  formal  examinations,  with  their  per  cents,  and  ranks, 
have  combined  to  force  many  teachers  into  narrow  courses  of  instruction 
and  discipline. 

*'  But  a  revolution  is  |:oing  on  in  his  school  work.  New  studies,  new 
methods,  new  organization,  new  philosophies,  are  silently  undermining  the 
old  regime,  and  are  making  it  possible  for  teachers  to  be  artists  in  their 
work.  Nature-study,  music,  drawing,  literature,  and  manual  training  are 
all  tending  to  free  the  schools  from  the  hard  and  fast  limits  which  have 
bounded  them. 

"  The  special  feature  of  the  new  dispensation  is  the  recognition  of  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  child  and  of  the  personality  of  the  teacher. 

*'  This  opportunity  for  the  personality  of  the  teacher  to  assert  itself  is  of 
profound  significance.  The  most  |)otent  influence  that  ever  comes  into  a 
human  life  is  that  of  some  person.  Through  the  bond  of  human  sympathy, 
it  touches  the  secret  springs  of  character  and  conduct  and  molds  the  life. 

"  This  is  the  work  of  the  artist-teacher.  It  calls  for  qualities  of  the  high- 
est character,  force,  sympathy,  insight,  scholarship,  religion.  It  calls  upon 
the  teacher  to  form  an  ideal  of  an  American  citizen  and  to  try  to  fashion 
like  it  the  children  of  all  nationalities  and  races  who  are  crowding  the  pub- 
lic schools.  But  higher  even  than  this  is  the  ideal  man  and  woman.  The 
artist-teacher  in  his  endeavor  to  attain  this  highest  end  will  hear  the  divine 
injunction  :  '  See  thou  make  all  things  after  the  pattern  given  thee  in  the 
mount.' " 


Boston. 

The  Twentieth  Century  at  its  recent  meeting  discussed  some 
problems  of  education.  1  he  invited  educational  experts  were  Mr. 
Ray  Greene  Huling.  of  Cambridge  ;  Supt.  Samuel  T.  Dutton,  of 
Brookline,  Prof.  Paul  Hanus,  of  Harvard  ;  Sec'y.  Frank  A.  Hill, 
of  the  Massachusetts  state  board  of  education,  and  Mr.  F.  B. 
Sanborn,  of  Worcester. 

Mr.  Huling  dwelt  mainly  on  the  relation  of  the  secondary 
schools  to  the  higher  education.  He  pointed  out  that  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  to  bring  these  schools  and  the  colleges  into  a 
closer  relation.  There  arc  two  ways,  he  said,  in  which  this  result 
can  be  reached.  One  is  by  yielding  to  the  direction  of  the  col- 
leges, but  this  is  loo  limited.  The  other  way  is  for  the  colleges  to 
open  their  doors  more  widely,  and  to  allow  broader  courses  of 
study.  His  solution  of  the  problem  is  to  give  secondary  schools 
more  individuality. 

Supt.  Dutton  said  the  enrichment  of  the  course  of  study  was 
necessary  for  the  enrichment  of  the  minds  of  the  young  people. 
The  kindergarten  is  the  right  beginning.  The  demand  is  that 
there  shall  be  no  gap  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university,  and 
that  it  shall  be  so  varied  along  great  lines  that  individuality  shall 
not  be  repressed,  and  every  youth  shall  be  educated  so  that  his 
peculiar  gifts  shall  be  developed.  The  possibility  of  bringing  the 
fine  arts  within  the  reach  of  the  higher  instincts  of  the  children 
was  also  discussed.  The  question  to-day  is  whether  we  can  help 
them  by  simple  appeals  through  art  and  music  and  literature,  and 
educate  them  to  see  things  in  a  brighter  and  larger  light. 

Professor  Hanus  spoke  on  the  work  he  was  doing  at  Harvard 
in  the  training  of  teachers  for  secondary  schools.  There  are  43 
youn^  men  at  Harvard  in  his  department  who  are  engaged  in  the 
practical  and  experimental  study  of  the  school  systems  in  the 
vicinity,  and  their  observations  throw  a  flood  of  light  upon  educa- 
tion. The  secondary  schools,  he  said,  had  been  too  uniform,  too 
narrow.  Science  had  been  added,  and  now  seven  parallel  courses 
of  study  were  offered  in  the  best  of  these  schools. 

Mr.  Hill  reviewed  the  operation  of  the  district  superintendent 
system,  the  progress  of  the  normal  schools,  and  the  educational 
museum  of  which  the  Chicago  exhibit  is  to  furnish  the  basis. 
There  are,  he  said,  great  possibilities  in  the  attachment  of  man- 
ual training  departments  to  the  high  schools  in  the  larger  towns 
and  the  smaller  cities.  He  believed  that  the  least  qualification 
for  teachers  should  be  a  high  school  education.  The  problem  is 
to  plan  a  svstem  that  sets  the  standard  of  acquirements  high,  and 
yet  gives  all  a  chance. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn  made  the  point  that  it  was  necessary  in  ad- 


vancing the  education  to  take  hints  from  the  people  as  well  as 
from  experts,  as  they  were  often  of  the  highest  value. 

Stockton,  Cal. 

Stockton,  Cal.,  takes  pride  in  her  schools  No  expense  is 
spared  to  promote  their  welfare.  Only  teachers  having  knowl- 
edge of  the  theory  and  art  of  education  are  appointed.  The 
board  of  education  has  full  confidence  in  Mr.  Barr,  the  energetic 
and  progressive  superintendent,  and  aids  his  work  with  the 
strength  of  its  support.  Several  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
course  of  study,  particularly  as  regards  art  instruction.  Mr. 
Walter  J.  Kenyon,  who  is  well-known  to  the  readers  of  The 
Journal  through  his  contributions  on  manual  training,  was  ap- 
pointed supervisor  of  drawing  last  fall. 

The  combined  efforts  of  Supt.  Barr  and  Mr.  Kenyon  have  suc- 
ceeded in  organizing  a  manual  training  department.  A  special 
building  will  be  erected.  The  site  has  already  been  selected  and  the 
plans  and  specifications  prepared  by  Mr.  Kenyon  are  adopted. 

The  proposed  building  is  to  be  one  story  in  height  and  31  x  36 
feet  in  its  ground  dimensions.  The  room  will  be  lighted  by 
twelve  windows,  three  on  each  side  and  three  at  each  end.  On 
the  lower  floor  will  be  a  wardrobe,  tool-room,  and  a  platform. 
Over  these  and  extending  over  half  of  the  main  floor  will  be  the 
lumber  loft  and  store-room.  The  whole  of  the  lower  floor,  ex- 
cept those  portions  taken  up  by  the  dressing-rooms,  the  tool-room, 
and  the  instructor's  platform,  will  be  used  as  a  work-room,  giving 
at  least  7000  square  feet  of  space  for  the  benches  and  whatever 
tables  and  machinery  the  class  is  to  have. 

Iowa  Falls. 

Supt.  J.  H.  Richard,  in  a  circular  makes  pertinent  suggestions 
to  his  teachers :  among  them  the  following  : 

In  regard  to  attention  :  Do  not  seem  to  be  hurried  or  worried.  Be  sure 
that  aii  attend.  Distribute  questions.  Call  on-  the  inattentive  or  careless. 
In  giving  directions,  wait  if  necessary,  until  each  pupil  is  attending.  Re- 
peat a  question  only  for  the  best  of  reasons. 

Let  each  pupil  know  that  he  is  "  making  up"  his  record,  day  by  day  in 
each  recitation. 

Each  pupil  should  remain  standing  until  his  or  her  recitation  is  complet- 
ed. 

Use  an  easy  conversational  tone  in  speaking  to  pupils.  Avoid  high  keys 
and  a  nervous  hurried  manner  ot  speaking. 

Don*t  forget  to  commend  as  well  as  to  correct  or  restrain. 

Attend  to  wUful  disobedience,  etc.,  but  do  not  be  on  the  lookout  for 
infractions. 

WHAT  WE  SHOULD  LIKE  TO  SEE  WHEN  WE  VISIT  YOU. 

A  classification  register  well  kept. 

A  daily  program  kept  in  a  conspicuous  place,  well  arranged  and  closely 
followed. 

Some  specimens  of  the  written  work  of  the  pupils  on  the  walls. 

Some  attention  paid  to  diacritical  marking,  to  defining  and  using  words 
in  sentences,  and  to  discriminati  n  of  synonyms. 

Rote  work,  mechanical,  thoughtless  work,  the  mere  memorizing  of  the 
language  of  the  text  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

A  good  system  of  school  tactics  in  constant  use  in  calling  and  dismissing 
clai>ses,  etc. 

The  teacher's  desk — have  upon  it  at  least  one  good  educational  text. 

That  mental  arithmetic  is  receiving  iis  shaie  of  attention — mental,  not 
merely  oral  arithmetic. 

That  no  teacher  regards  '  calling  oflF  words  "  as  reading.  The  attempt 
should  be  to  lead  to  the  easy,  natural  expression  of  that  which  the  pupils 
understand. 

That  due  attention  is  paid  to  map  work  in  history  and  geography. 

Be  thorough  in  all  work ;  short  lessons  well  prepared. 

Don't  be  afraid  of  kcepmg  the  pupils  back.  Let  a  real  grasp  of  and  abiU 
ity  in  the  branch  determine  promotion. 

Classification  rather  than  gradation.  Consult  the  course  for  assistance 
on  the  work  to  be  done  in  each  branch,  etc. 

Use  all  the  apparatus  provided  by  the  board. 

Make  (or  have  made)  a  large  map  of  the  state  and  your  county  and  put 
them  on  the  walls  for  use. 

Pay  close  attention  to  the  terms  used  in  any  branch. 

No  interruption  during  class  recitation  should  be  permitted.  Provide 
times  for  giving  assistance  if  necessary. 

Don't  give  too  much  assistance  to  the  pupil  in  the  way  of  doing  for  him. 

At  least  15  minutes  each  day  should  be  devoted  to  practice  in  writing. 

Follow  your  program  to  the  minute.  Don't  shorten  the  time  given  to  a 
class  because  the  particular  subject  may  be  hard  or  uninteresting. 

Give  close  attention  in  every  class  to  expression. 

Break  up  the  habit  of  rea'Jingina  lazy,  drawling  or  sing-song  tone.  Give 
attention  to  the  thought  first,  then  to  the  expression. 

Assist  the  pupils  in  the  formation  of  systematic  habits  of  doing  work  by 
and  through  the  aid  of  the  study  program. 

At  least  thirty  minutes  every  day  should  be  given  to  reading  the  books  in 
the  Reading  Circle  Course.  The  teacher  is  entitled  to  this  much  time  for 
her  own  advancement. 

Class  tactics — insist  upon  prompt  obedience  to  signals,  and  use  significant 
signals  in  preference  to  arbitrary  ones. 

Conquer  the  mischievous  boy  by  setting  his  activities  in  movement  along 
proper  lines.    Keep  him  busy. 

Do  not  employ  the  "  question  and  answer  "  method  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others.  The  foUowing  is  a  good  substitute  at  times  :  Request  one  to  tell 
all  he  can  about  a  certain  topic  in  the  lesson ;  let  others  add.  Finally 
question  to  correct,  extend  and  fix  important  and  omitted  features. 

Assimilation  not  accretion  is  the  law  of  mental  growth.  Correct  expression 
through  appreciation  of  thought  is  the  objective  point  in  *'oral"  reading. 

In  language  work — ^impression  before  expression.  Clear  perception  then 
accurate  expression.     Object  lessons. 

False  syntax  and  inaccurate  language  should  be  attended  to.  The  use  of 
good  language  should  become  automatic. 

History  is  an  actuality,  not  a  mere  jumble  of  dates  and  disconnected 
events.    Outlining  should  follow  not  precede  the  prepared  lesson. 
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Michigan. 


Iq  his  annual  address  before  the  recent  meetioK  of  the 
Sutc  Teachers*  Association  President  C.  T,  Grawn,  of  Trav- 
erse City,  made  a  strong  plea  for  a  more  vigorous  compul- 
soiy  school  law.  Michigan  alone,  he  said,  has  an  army  of  174,- 
361  children  who  are  growing  up  in  ignoratice  and  who  will  some 
day  be  a  menace  to  our  free  institolioos.  The  state  must  see  that 
all  of  its  children  who  are  physically  and  mcnta  ly  competent  are 
brought  into  its  schools  and  receive  proper  training  and  instruc- 
tion. Referring  to  the  law  regarding  the  subjects  to  be  taught 
he  pointed  out  that  no  provision  was  made  for  instruction  in  all 
the  schools  of  American  civil  and  political  history.  This  defect 
should  be  remedied.  "  If  our  republic  is  to  retain  its  strength," 
he  said,  "we  must  not  leave  the  matter  until  the  upper  grades 
or  the  high  schools  are  reached.  Reliable  statistics  show  that  7$ 
per  cent,  of  the  children  never  reach  these  grades  at  all,  and  are 
thus  ^oing  out  to  take  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  citi- 
zenship without  having  gained  from  the  schools  that  which  would 
be  of  untold  benefit  to  them  in  interpreting  the  meaning  of  their 
political  environment." 

The  building  up  of  character,  he  urged,  was  another  considera- 
tion greatly  to  be  desired.  To  accomplish  this  there  was  said  to 
be  an  imperative  need  of  systematic,  unsectarian  teaching  of 
morals  in  all  grades  of  our  common  schools.  "It  should  be  made 
tbe  business  of  the  public  schools,"  Mr.  Grawn  said,  "  to  deliver 
to  their  pupils  this  common  fund  of  moral  truth — not  in  the  style 
of  the  preacher,  but  according  to  the  method  and  spirit  of  the 
pedagogue." 

The  best  teachers,  it  was  contended,  should  be  employed  in  the 
primary  and  grammar  grades.  They  should  be  paid  the  best  sal- 
aries, and  be  removed  ^om  all  care  concerning  their  tenure  of  of- 
fice, to  the  end  that  tbe  objects  outlined  above  might  be  success- 
fully carried  out. 


The  Huntsville  woman's  college,  one  of  the  brgest 
of  the  kind  in  the  South,  was  burned  early  in  January.  There 
were  100  boarders  in  the  building,  all  of  whom  escaped  without 
serious  injury  so  far  as  is  known.  The  managers  of  the  college 
rented  the  military  academy  of  Huntsville  and  opened  the  school 
at  once.  The  citizens  took  the  girls  to  their  homes.  The  col- 
lege is  to  be  rebuilt  immediately. 

Do  not  Diclcct  the  Utile  illi.     T^e  Hood'i  SarupullU  (nil  prevent  a  long 


The  School  Jou SNA L,  publiihed  weekl;  at  $3.50  per  year,  is  the  best 
paper  for  Khool  boards,  superlnteiideiils.  principals,  and  all  teachers  who 
want  to  know  of  educaiiooal  thought  and  movements.  Tbe  news  concero- 
iDg  new  buildings,  tbe  additions  of  departments  of  music,  drawing,  gynk' 
nasties,  etc.  *iO  be  of  eieat  value.  Already  a  number  of  teaclieis  have,  by 
amiulling  these  notes,  laid  plana  for  IwIIer  remuneration. 

The  Teachers'  Ikstitute,  at  $1.00  per  yeai,  is  par  excellence  ibe 
rtfucs/uKo/  m*gaai»i  of  the  country ;  for  teachers  who  want  Ibe  best 
mtthodi,  and  to  grow  prdagogically,  that  b  tkt  pape 


l^  paper. 


lo  grow  prdagogically. 
The  Prikabv  School,  at  $1.00  per  yt 
teacher  of  young  children. 


tioD,  and  Child  Study. 

Our  Tiues  is 

A  superintendent  will  need  The  School  Journal  ; 


nght  hand  of  help  for  Ih 


IS  assistants  The 


:  interested  in  pedaeog?  wlu 


Institute  and  Primarv  School; 

want  FOUKI>ATIOM8. 

EaineM  teachers  leekiDe  advancement  take  Ttt£  Journal.  Institute, 
i-nA  Foundations. 


Massachusetts. 

The  twenty-eighth  annual  session  of  the  Berkshire  County 
Teachers'  Association  was  held  in  Pittsfield  Jan.  18.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows ;  "  The  Rural  Schools  of  Berkshire,'  by 
Stale  Agent  G.  T.  Fletcher ;  "  In  the  Steps  of  the  Great  Teacher. ' 
by  Rev.  W.  V.  W.  Davis,  D.  D.,  of  Pittsfield;  "The  English 
Language,"  by  Supt.  John  Kennedy,  of  Batavia,  N.  Y,;  "Some 
Features  of  the  Primary  Vocabulary,"  by  Supt.  Eugene  Bonton, 
of  Pittsfield  :  '■  The  Professional  Training  of  Teachers,"  by  State 
Secretary,  Frank  A.  Hill,  of  Boston  ;  and  "  The  New  Study  of 
Nature,"  by  President  G,  Stanley  Hall,  of  Clark  university. 

On  the  same  day  tbe  academic  and  high  school  teachers  of 
western  Massachusetts  held  their  thirteenth  annual  meeting  at 
Northampton.  The  following  was  the  program :  "  Lessons  in 
Mineralogy  with  a  Class."  by  F.  W.  Staebner.  of  the  Westfield 
normal  school;  "Preparation  in  English  for  the  High  School," 
by  Prin.  C.  B.  Roote,  of  Northampton,  and  Supt.  G.  H.  Danfortb, 
of  Westfield;  "  Geometry  Without  a  Text-book,"  by  Miss  Eliza- 
beth K.  Price,  of  Springfield ;  ■'  A  Prescribed  Course  of  Reading: 
for  High  Schools,"  by  Prin.  W.  H.  Whiting,  of  Greenfield ;  "  Re- 
lation of  the  Library  to  the  Schools."  by  Librarian  W.J.  Fletcher, 
of  Amherst  college  ;  "  Illustrative  Teaching  Exercise  ill  Histoiy," 
by  Miss  Mary  A.  Averill,  of  Springfield  ;  and  "  Waste  Work," 
by  Supt.  W.  P.  Beckwith,  of  Adams. 

On  Saturday,  Jan.  19,  the  New  England  Conference  of  Educa- 
tional Workers  held  a  public  meeting  at  the  English  high  school 
building,  Boston. 

The  subject  of  the  day  was  "  Music  in  the  Public  Schools," 
the  hall  was  crowded  by  an  audience  interested  in  the  presenla* 
tion  of  the  different  systems  of  music  there  considered.  The 
English  high  school  orchestra  of  sixty  pieces  under  the  direction 
of  James  A.  Beatley,  rendered  some  fine  music  during  the  morn- 
ing session. 

Papers  were  read  (1)  by  H.  E.  Holt  on  "  Vocal  Harmony,  or  a 
Flea  for  an  Oral  Language  in  Music,"  followed  by  a  class  exer- 
cise from  the  Lexington  public  schools  under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  Holt ;  (2)  by  S.  W.  Cole,  of  Brookline  on  "  Music  Ready 
by  First  Nature  or  Second  Nature  " ;  {3)  by  Supt.  S.  T.  DuttoD, 
of  Brookline,  on  "  Let  the  Children  Sing,"  illustrated  by  children 
from  the  Brookline  schools  ;  (4)  by  Geo.  A,  Veazil  on  "  Pitch  and 
Rythm,  and  their  Proper  Relations  in  the  Teaching  of  Singing  to 
Youne  Children,"  illustrated  by  a  class  of  children  from  Chelsea 
schools  ;  (5)  by  L.  B.  Marshall,  of  Boston,  on  "  Essentials  of 
Sight  Singing ; "  (6)  by  Louis  C.  Elson,  of  the  New  England 
conservatory,  Boston,  on  "The  Broader  Music." 

The  forenoon  session  closed  with  a  concert :  "  The  Nightin- 
gale Home  Returns  "  by  girls  from  the  Dillaway  school,  Boston  ; 
"  The  Spinning  Wheel,  by  boys  from  the  Agassiz  school,  Bos- 
ton ;  "  "rhe  Autumn  "  and  "  Spring  Song,"  by  Newton  K.  Wil- 
cox, soprano  soloist,  St.  Paul's  church,  Boston  ;  "  The  Singers," 
"  I  Hear  the  Soft  Note  of  tbe  Echoing  Voice,"  and  "  A  Tribute 
to  Washington,"  by  a  chorus  of  teachers  and  "  The  Days  of 
Fading  Summer,"  by  a  chorus  of  pupils,  both  under  the  direction 
of  Leonard  B.  Marshall. 

The  afternoon  session  was  of  special  interest  from  the  fact  that 
classes  of  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  year  pupils  gave  an  exhibition  of 
their  work  and  were  then  tested  in  sight  singing  under  directioD 
of  their  regular  class  teachers,  and  finally  the  classes  in  each 
grade  grouped  together,  were  tested  in  sight  singing  by  George  F. 
Wilson,  of  Wakefield. 

The  work  of  the  classes  was  remarkably  good  and  was  enthu- 
siastically applauded  by  the  tcach:rs  in  attendance 

A.W.  E. 


WOOD    BLOCK    FLOORS. 


Wood  Block.    1^- 

^tuminons  Compound  I 
Portland  Cement,  l^' 
Rongh  Concrete,     g^r^ 


Composed  of  Wood  blocks,  cemen. 
tej  and  keyed  to  concrete  tounda- 
tion,  formloff  a  solid  and  iminoTablc 
structure  through  wbicti  no  dampness. 

«a^germs*"  Jkb  ca"  be'^^^ed'." 

FIUK  RESISTINO, 

NOISELESS^ 
and  WARM  to  the  feet. 
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and  county  s 


Florida. 

The  meeting  at  Orlando  was  addressed  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Payne, 
of  the  Nashville  university.  In  his  address  he  said  he  had  stood 
before  conventions  north,  east,  and  west,  but  nowhere  bad  he 
addressed  so  earnest  and  so  ihoughtlul  an  assemblage.  The 
reading  of  the  notes  of  his  speech,  and  of  Dr.  Milne's  (Albany) 
who  succeeded  him  made  the  editor  regret  he  was  not  there  to 
hear,  to  see,  and  to  feel.  At  the  distance  of  1000  miles  north, 
buried  in  snow  drifts,  he  thinks  he  did  feel  particularly  joyful  on 
that  day,  but  did  not  know  to  what  to  attribute  it  Every  word 
of  praise  to  the  teachers  in  the  piney  woods  of  Florida,  for  every 
word  of  cheer  to  ihetn  theeditor  of  The  Journal  feels  as  keenly 
as  if  he  kept  school  there  himself.  He  will  never  forget  Florida 
and  his  Florida  friends. 

The  operation  of  the  new  law  in  Florida  is  repotted  10  be  bene- 
ficial. Al!  certificates  were  annulled;  examtnaiioDs  were  held, 
and  from  letters  received  it  seems  that  about  the  same  teachers 
are  in  the  schools  as  before;  the  holders  of  state  certificates,  some 
700  or  so  in  number,  are  now  mainly  holders  of  Ion  er  grades  of 
There  are  excellent  (ealures  in  the  new  law.  A  let- 
n  a  position  to  kno«'  says,  "  The  law  in  the  mam  is 
:  if  3upt.  Sheats  had  consulted  the  leading  teachers 
superintendents  he  would  have  found  them  ready  to 
0  reach  as  good  or  belter  results  without  arousing  the 
ill-feeling  that  existed.  But  the  annulment  came  on  us  like  a 
thunderbolt.  It  did  certainty  break  up  some  old  stumps!  And 
1  think  an  era  of  good  feeling  will  ensue." 

When  people  are  shivering  here  they  are  in  the  golden  sunshine 
in  Florida.  True,  they  have  had  a  ■'  freeze  "  in  Florida  and  the 
oranges  have  suffered,  but  th^  weather  is  delightful  there,  for  all 
that.  Is  there  in  the  world  anything  now  more  charming  than 
the  Indian  river?  Ten  years  have  told  us  something  of  this  coun- 
try, each  vear  revealing  more.  The  J.  T.  &  K,  W.  R.  R.  from 
Jacksonville  to  Sandford  and  Tampa  passes  through  a  region 
where  pleasant  homes  may  b«  found.  Our  advice  to  teachers  who 
can  get  away  a  month  and  need  recuperation  is  to  go  to  P  lorida  ; 
go  to  De  Land,  Winter  Park,  Orlando,  Melrose, -the  names  are 
too  numerous  to  mention  and  obtain  board  from  $7  10  $10  per 
week,  and  be  out  every  day  as  you  are  in  June  here.  Consult 
with  G.  D.  Ackerly,  Jacksonville,  as  to  rates  and  where  logo.  If 
you  can,  go  to  Titusville  thence  by  boat  to  Ro.kledge  on  the  In- 
dian  river.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  leathers  are  Ircm  the  North  ; 
they  will  be  glad  to  see  you. 

It  is  rarely  that  one  gets  hold  of  as  tine  a  specimen  of  the 
printer's  art  as  the  little  book  just  published  by  the  Werner  Co.. 
Chicago  and  New  York,  describing  their  offices,  manufactory. 
etc.,  and  giving  the  history  of  this  rapidly  growing  estabhshmeiit. 
The  processes  in  the  manufacture  of  a  book  need  no  longer  be  a 
mystery,  for  here  they  are  described  in  detail.  Teachers  should 
read  this  book  so  that  they  will  know  what  infinite  pains  is  taken 
in  the  makine;  of  the  beautiful  text-books  that  come  into  their 
hands.  The  book  is  oblong,  made  of  the  best  quality  of  paper, 
and  the  illustrations  are  numerous  and  fine.  An  exquisite  colored 
cover  design,  and  silk  cord  and  tassel  help  to  complete  the  pleas- 
ing effect. 


New  York  City. 


The  monthly  repons  of  the  principals  of  grammar  and  pnmary 
schools  show  that  there  were  on  register  on  Dtcember  31,  174-- 
611  pupils,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  i59'8S3  during 
the  month— an  increase  of  9,353  in  the  enrollment,  and  of  8473 
in  the  average  attendance,  over  ibe  numbers  reported  for  the  cor- 
responding period  in  1893.  The  whole  number  of  teachers  em- 
ployed during  the  month  was  3,810;  or  176  greater  than  the  num- 
ber reported  for  December,  1893.  The  whole  number  of  days 
lost  by  absence  of  teachers  was  3,036,  an  iucrease  of  371  as  com- 
pared with  the  absences  reported  for  the  corresponding  month  of 
the  preceding  year. 

It  is  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  Dr.  Butler  in  laying  out  the 
plan  for  the  national  meeting  to  occur  in  Denver  ra  July  uext, 
may  utilize  the  results  of  the  election  in  this  city  and  appoint  a 
committee  to  report  "  How  to  Separate  Public  Education  and  the 
Politicians."  This  is  a  new  theme ;  it  it  is  a  grand  one.  Let  Dr. 
Butler  be  a  Parkhurst  in  this  field  and  rest  not  until  no  man  who 
could  prove  his  ability  to  leach,  need  to  bow  the  knee  to  the 
politician.  Here  is  a  tield  for  some  man  of  abihty.  How  does  a 
man  get  a  place  now,  except  in  a  few  towns  ?  He  sees  the  poli- 
tician. The  man  who  has  got  "  a  pull  "  gets  in.  Good  friends, 
don't  let  us  disguise  this  fact.  It  is  the  skeleton  at  the  feast. 
True,  the  politician  attends  to  the  machine  and  ought  to  have 
something  to  say  about  the  offices.  Wc  propose  the  politician 
should  be  made  to  step  aside  and  let  the  people  have  a  chance. 

Mayor  Siroi.g  is  reported  to  have  said  that  it  is  not  only  his 
intention  10  appoint  women  as  school  commissioners,  but  to 
other  places  in  his  gift.  He  would  not  specify  for  what  other 
places  he  should  name  women,  but  commissioncrships  on  the 
healtli  board  and  the  board  of  charities  and  correction  arc  said  to 
be  among  them. 

The  pure  phonic  teaching  in  kindergartens  advocated  by  Mrs. 
E.  B,  Burnz  in  THE  School  Journal  and  Ktndergartm  Ntv-i. 
has  been  highly  spoken  of  in  a  carefully  prepared  article  in  the 
Commercial  Advirtiier,  January  12.  TJie  writer  has  oniitted  to 
state  that  at  the  Workingman's  school  this  kindergarten  instruc- 
tion in  pure  fonics,  the  teaching  of  the  elementary  sounds  of  the 
language,  is  a  daily  exercise.  Miss  Hoxic,  from  the  Oswego 
normal  college,  who  is  teacher  of  the  most  advanced  kindergarten 
class,  daily  drills  the  children  on  sounds,  and  reports  that  their 
delight  in  the  exercise  is  ver>'  great. 

■'  Scenes  and  Songs  from  '  Trilby ' "  will  be  given  at  Sherrj-'s 
on  Saturday  afternoon  and  evening,  Feb,  9,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
New  York  Kindergarten  Association.  Several  well-known  am- 
ateurs w  ill  appear  in  the  tableaux,  and  the  list  of  patronesses  in- 
cludes many  well-known  names.  In  Thi  Cr/V/.;  of  Jan.  36,  which 
this  entertainment,  Du  Maurier's  indebtedness  for  the 
Trilby  "  and  "  Little  Billee  "  is  pointed  out. 

Ttie  Value  of  Good  Bread 
I  by  every  oat,  but  >d  lew  areal>le  lofCTure  unlfomlr  fTO"^ '<* 

I  olleti  due  to  the  (Ml  when  milk  <*  uifd  Ihe  chuuter  oAt  I*  tx- 
cttAKatXf  virlable ;  bj  mini;  Bprden'i  Pecrlaa  Bnnd  Enporaied  Cnwn  too 


cfedlniilT  virlable ;  br  mini;  Bord 
wi>]  overcDine  ibii  difficulty.    Tiy 


W/r^  DHp  H  W/ 1-4  1 1  C  "^any  capable  teachers  at 
W  viV  III  W  1  IIL^JQ  this  time  of  year  wish  for 
better  place,  but  don't  think  it  worth  while  joining  an  agency.  Teachers 
on  the  list  of  the  JTew  York  Ediicntlonal  Bureau  always  con- 
sider it  worth  while  to  renew  membership;  also  to  apply  atid  work  for  every 
position  coming  from  this  agency.  Owing  to  its  wide  acquaintance, 
honorable  methods  of  work,  extensive  list  of  schools  and  teachers,  and  the 
fact  that  it  cordially  recommends  schools  and  teachers,  this  Bureau  if 
well  patronized  by  employers  of  teachers.  It  is  always  worth  while  an- 
swering letters  sent  to  this  Bureau.  Write  fully  about  yourself ;  there 
may  be  some  position  for  Sept.  iSgs,  itcw  waiting /or  you. 

The  following  letters  refer  to  seven  positions  which  paid  our  teachers 
$5,600.  We  helped  them  :  we  can  help  you.  Send  forcirculars.  Join  our 
"  preferred  list." 


lUtown.     To-day  I  have  received  proDl  tb*t  such  i> 

>hall  uke  every  opporlunllv  lo  recommend  your  iK 
ncerety  yours,        W.  C.  Incails,  A'rw  Brilain.  Cnt 


■I  clearly  conprebend  tbe  requii 
rulVyoura.'      J,G.  McVic 


have  exercised  raohi  eifcellent  judgment  in  ini 
your  recommendalians  hare  proved  enceeriinui. 


IS  to  be  filled, 

r.  N.J 

.A-/. 

H.    S.    KBLLOCC,    Xanager.  ei    E.    9th    St.,    NEW    YORK. 


Sarsaparilla 

ADMITTED  AT 
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Anti-Cigarette  League. 
Two  hundred  boys  from  New  York  grammar  schools  recently  met 
■at  Grammar  School  No.  68  (or  the  formation  of  the  Coasolidated 
A  nti- Cigarette  League.  The  boys  were  delegates  from  the  sixty 
Bule  grammar  schools  of  the  city  wherein  are  established  Anti- 
Cigarette  Leagues.  This  consolidated  league,  comprising  all  the 
'Sixty  le^ues,  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  centralizing  ii)e  anti- 
'Cigarette  movement  and  of  creating  an  enthusiasm  among  the 
boys  which  shall  urge  them  on  to  greater  efloits  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  cigarette  smoking. 

Tt^e  meeting  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  Charles  B.  Hubbell.  com- 
missioner of  education,  assisted  by  Commissioners  Macjay  and 
Rogers,  and  ot-President  Hunt  of  the  board  of  education.  Mr. 
Hubbell  spoke  as  follows : 

"EtaTS.weluTe  met  hereto  form  a  confederation  of  all  ilie  Anii-Cigaielte 
Leagua  in  tbis  city.  You  know  as  well  as  I  what  lhi»  means.  You  appre- 
ciate  ihe  fact  that,  though  our  work  thus  far  has  acTomplisbrd  a  great 
■mount  of  good,  a  cenlralliiation  of  it  will  be  of  immense  value.  11  will  lie 
*iIhyou  toprovirle  for  and  maintain  lliis  Consolidated  League. 

"It  is  just  one  year  ago  that  we  established  the  first  Anii-Cigaretle  League 
in  this  cilj.at  (^mmar  School  No.  68.  Now  there  are  in  New  York  35,000 
membtis,  who  IteloDg  to  leagues  established  it  almost  all  of  the  sixty-three 
male  grammar  school*. 

''The  specific  object  of  our  work,  as  you  know, is  Ihe  suppressi' n  of  cigar- 
•ette  smoking  by  boys  undei  iwentj-one  years  ol  age.  But  there  is  liack  of 
thi)  a  great  moral  force,  which  has  grown  out  of  a  sentiment  which  vou  have 
created.  How  far  this  sentimeot  is  to  ejilend,  depends  on  yourself.  Your 
badge  is  now  known  throughout  all  parts  of  the  l.Iniied  Staits,  and  your 
leagues  throughout  the  oiuntt}  include  a  membership  ct  250,0™.  Your  or- 
■  n  of  everything  ibai  stands 


Ue  way  of  the  tfevelopm 
a  atiiea  of  tbis  commoi 
body  of  men  10  perfom 


uung  II 


caith.     It  then 


ually  tc 
!lligeot  and  healthy 


''Cigarette  smoking  is  one  of  the  mo't  pernicious  practices  indulged  in  by 
Amencan  boys.  Init  there  are  others  equally  »>,  and  they  can  he  suppressed 
-only  by  se  f-conlrol,  and  that  is  what  «e  wish  eacti  boy  to  cultivate,  and 
what  we  hope  you  will  acquire  through  Ihe  medium  of  this  league. 

"It  is  out  iotentioD  to  add  many  ne*  features  10  Ibisorxanization,  chief 
amoDg  which  will  be  athletics.  And  lean  tell  you  that  at  some  future  time, 
aot  far  distant,  the  ADIi-Cigirette  League  will  wield  greater  influence  than 
any  one  supposes." 

Alter  brief  addresses  by  Messrs.  Rogers  and  Hunt,  the  b0)B 
proceeded  to  elect  officers  of  the  consolidated  league.  The  re- 
sult of  the  balloting  was  as  follows : 

President— William  G,  Breonan,  Grammar  School  No.  69. 

Vice  I^esi  den  I— Dudley  H,  Fannin?,  Grammar  School  No.  93. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Austin  Chester  Bamford,  School  No. 

Counsel  men— Thomas  Caahman.  Fred  Beetson.  Robert  Siru- 
thers,  Seih  Moyle.  Samuel  Ellerstein,  William  R,  Kay,  Graham 
McKinley.  Julien  Siege],  William  Stuart,  and  Phillips  R.  Good- 
win 

The  length  of  the  terms  of  office  will  not  be  decided  until  a 
GOOstitutioQ  is  drawn  up. 

After  the  elections,  Or  Matthew  Elgas,  principal  of  Grammar 
School  No.  68,  made  a  few  remarks. 

The  Confederated  Anti  Cigarette  leagues  held  a  mee t'ng  a  few 


days  later  at  the  home  of  tlie  secretary,  Austin  Chester  Bamford, 
for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  constitution. 

One  of  the  articles  of  the  new  constitution,  drafted  by  Commis- 
sioner Charles  B.  Hubbell,  reads  :  "  The  president  of  the  league 
must  be  a  pupil  of  the  first  grade  of  this  city.  Provision  has  been 
made  for  a  council,  whose  business  it  must  be  to  devise  ways  and 
means  for  promoting  the  welfare  of  all  the  leagues  of  the  city. 
The  object  of  the  league  shall  be  the  furtherance  of  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  the  anti- cigarette  leagues  and  the  maintetwnM 
of  uniform  methods  to  accomplish  the  aims  of  the  leagues.  Each 
one  of  the  ami- cigarette  leagues  shall  be  entitled  to  send  its  del- 
egates to  the  annual  meeting 
R.:-  ■  "  ''■''!    where  the  election  of  officers 

Vf  .  ,     is  to  be  held.    The  officers 

first  elected  shall  serve  until 
May  4,  1895," 

After  Eotnc  discussion  ol 
the  details  of  the  constitu- 
tion It  was  decided  to  subinit 
it  at  the  next  meeting,  which 
will  probably  be  held  in 
Grammar  School  No.  69, 

A  unique  feature  of  the 
New  York  leagues  is  that 
they  are  governed  by  the  boys 
themselves.  Commissioner 
Hubbell,  to  whose  efforts  are 
due  the  establishment  of  the 
league  in  this  cty,  says  that 
the  system  is  perfect.  The 
boys  lake  great  pride  in  living 
up  to  their  pledges.  If  any 
member  is  caught  smoking, 
his  badge  is  immediately  taken  from  him,  and  for  six  months  he  is 
debarred  from  membership.  If  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  returns, 
his  badge  is  restored  10  him  and  he  gets  another  trial.  Mr.  Hub- 
bell reports  that  very  few  break  the  pledge.  The  badgeisaplatc 
of  solid  silver,  diamond  shaped.  The  face  bears  a  cut  of  a  cigar- 
ette and  beneath  are  the  words :  "  The  cigarette  must  go,"  The 
mitials  ■'  P.  S.  B.  stand  for  Public  School  Boys.  It  is  bad  policy 
for  each  boy  to  buy  his  own  pin,  since  it  is  then  difficult  to  take 
it  from  him  should  he  break  the  rules.  For  tbis  reason  the  offi- 
cers of  the  league  greatly  desire  contributions  from  interested 
friends,  which^will  t>e  expended  in  purchasing  badges. 

^tate  uniformity  is  not  at  all  desirable.  Each  city  and  country 
dbtrict  has  its  own  particular  needs  that  the  schools  are  bound 
to  consider.  The  seleaion  ol  text-books  should  be  left  to  them. 
The  school  committee  of  Saginaw.  Mich,,  is  right  in  opposing  the 
bill  recently  introduced  in  the  state  legislattire,  providing  for  uni- 
form text  books  in  the  schools  of  the  state.  The  board  considers 
itself  fully  qualified  to  select  textbooks  for  the  schools  under  its 
charge,  and  doubts  the  wisdom  of  requiring  all  schools  in  the 
state  to  use  uniform  text-books. 


Preddent  of  the  Consotidati 
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Often  Cures 

Chronic 

Cases 

pronounced 

Incurable 


Phof 
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THE  whole  system  is  revitalized  by  the  oxygen  taken  into  the 
!■  ■.     "     '  " " 

vitalitj'  througl: 

imposing  the  burden  of  cure  on  any  one  organ, 


blood  as  a  result  of  polar  attraction  produced  on  the  sur-  ^tt'CVVu**' 
ippiication;  this  general  distribution  of       j»^W 
;h  the  skin  avoids  the  necessity  of       ^v'Nw^i 


faces  by  its  application ;  this  general  distribution  of      ^Mi^ 

^  BATTERY 
OR  BELT 


\  explains  why  it  is  often  possible  for  the 
Electropoise  to  effect  cures  where  other 
remedies  fail.    Write  for  descriptive  book,    ^^y 


/Pond's 
Extract 


cures  Cuts,   Bums, 

Catarrh,  Sore  Throat 
and    ALL    PAIN. 


imttattoi—ef  FOKD'S  XSTBACT,    If 


H  miHt  ts  fee  OUBKD 


BEWARE  OF  SUBSTITUTES 
WHICH  DO  WOT  CURE 
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Give 
tbe 

younq 

h  cbanoe  •*%• 

Ii  it  wise  to  form  a 

child's    handwricing 
will     be 
business    life  f 


NEW  BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS. 


men  use  Tadella  Zink- Alloyed 

Tiiey  cost  a  lit  lie  more  at 
te  cheapest  in  the  end. 
Are  they  too  good  for 
your  boy  ? 

Tadella  Pen  Co., 

NBW  YORK. 


FORTY  LESSONS  IN  CLAY 
MODELDTG. 

It  marks  out  a  graded  series  ol  lessons. 

It  gives  efficient  directions  for  making  each  objecl. 

It  [ells  how  the  clay  should  be  handled  and  cared  for. 

It  tells  about  the  tools  to  be  used. 

It  is  profusely  illustrated. 

It  is  entirely  new — just  published. 

It  is  the  book  you  have  long  been  looking  [or. 

It  is  neatly  bound  in  limp  cloth  covers. 

It  costs  only  S7  cents  net,  including  postage. 

Hintz's    Illustrative   Black- 
board Sketching. 

Are  you  a  Teacher,  and 

Have  you  ever  needed  to  illustrate  some  point  of  a  lesson  on  the 
blackboard  and  not  been  able  to  do  so  because  you  could  not  draw? 

ir  so.  this  is  the  book  you  want. 

It  will  show  you  how  anyone  can  learn  rapid  blackboard  sketching. 

The  ability  to  do  this  is  one  o(  ihe  most  valuable  possessions  of 
any  teacher. 

It  enables  her  to  interest  and  hold  the  attention  of  her  pupils. 

It  is  not  too  late  for  you  to  learn  now. 

The  basis  of  the  book  is  a  series  of  lessons  given  a  year  or  two 
ago  in  The  Teachers'  Institijti:.  Hundreds  of  teachets  have 
written  asking  thai  we  publish  them  in  book  form. 

The  author  is  the  most  successful  teacher  of  blackboard  drawing 
in  this  country. 

It  contains  luany  Illustrations  and  is  nicely  printed  and  bound. 

E.    L.    KELLOGG   &  CO., 

61  East  Ninth  Street.  NEW  YORK. 


T:EACHERS'    AGEJfCIES. 


'TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

OF  REUABLE 

Americ*n   and  Foreliro  Tcachen,  Profeaort,  and 

Huiidani  at  both  wan  [or  UolTCrtltiei,  Colleao, 

I  Scboolt,  Famillo  andCburetaca.  Circulsn  of  cboice 

.    ichooli  carefully  rKOBmeDded  to  pinBt*    Sdliiic 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES,    ^"^"gPtipOxNY^"  * 

SEND  TO  ASY  or  TBKSE  AOEKCIKS  FOK  Vt>-'AaE  AOESCT  MANUAL.  FRKt 


>n  Place,  BMtoa.  Mau. ; 

ftb  ATenue.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


803  Twelllb  Street,  Wubla«toii,  D.  C. ; 

410 Century  Building,  Minneapolia,  Minn.; 
III. :  131  Tbird  Street.  Ponlmil,  Ore. : 

:',  Can.  iMH  South  Spring-  Street,  Los  ADEelee.  Cal 


THE  NEW  AMEBICAN  TEACHEBS'  AGENCT 


.  B,  Ruoai-Es  <■  00.. 

llalel  B'ld'R)  Boom  O,  S37  Tine  Street, 

CIXOINMATI,    OHIO. 


THE  BRIDGE  TEACHERS'  AQENCY  "SffiSSfJ* 

One  Fee  Resblen  In  Bolb  Officer.    Send  for  AgcDCT  MbduiI. 

lulneHOflieM:  I  10  Tremont  St.,  BOSTON.   21  I  Wabash  Ave.,  OHICAOO. 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 


Provides    Sotiools   of   all 
Teactiere  with  Good  Recortf 


"iTAKiJ 


.  FRENCH,  Manacer, 


B  St.,  AlbatiT.  N.    r- 


Established  1887.    Teachers  located  in  '94,  376.    Vacancies  direct  from  employers. 
Teachers  personally  recommended.    New  circulars  give  lull  information.    Address 

<J.    a.     A.XjBElKbl',    BXanasor. 


THE   COLORADO    TEACHERS'    AQENCY 

reriitei-Rv.   Addreu  FRED  DICK,  Manager,  Room  303, 

Hd'hee  Bulldlug,  Denver,  Colo. 


R' 


EADERS  will  confer   a  favor  by   mentionmg  THE  Journal  when  communi- 
cating with  advertisers. 


AMERICAN    AND    FOREIGN 

TEACHERS'    AQENCY 

Introduces  10  colleoes,  icbool*.  and  familie*.  luperior 
ProfeHori,  Princi)Hls,  Anlstuti,  Tulon.  nod  Gov- 

Biendi  good  ichools  to  parents.    Call  an  ac  tddieti 
Mi^.  M.  J.  YOUNO-PULTON, 

Amtrican  and Psrtit^  Tttktri'  Attuty 
US  Dal«  »«■>»,  Hew  Yark 


For  lanKT  Mlulei,  or  chuue  of  locaiion,  addiei 
'eachers'  Co-opeiatlve  AuocUiioo,  6034  waodlaoi 
IVC,  ChkMO.  Orvilu  Biawn,  «>■*("'- 


Sctaennerhorn's  Teafih«n*  Agvoef. 
Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 
BaUbUihed  iBij. 
3  East  14T11  Strbbt,  N,  Y. 


An  Agency  t,«^^i^^  1"  ^^t^^  tlllt 
Jou'^ihli  '•"^more""o^r^  Hecommends 

C.  W,  BARDEEN.  Svracuse.  N.  Y. 


NO    TEACHER 

can  afford  to  be  without  the  protec- 
tion furnished  by  The  Teachers' 
Interstate  MuTt;AL  Relief  Asso- 
ciation. For  circulars  of  information 
address 

GEO.  i  HOADLET,  Stt'y,  Sffartlimon,  PL 
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DR'V  GOODS. 


Taffeta-Plisse, 
The  New  Silk  Fabric. 


■■  atrlpe  &nd  In  block  patterns,  In  one 
tons,  in  nsltl-color,  or  in  all  black ;  a  silk 
orepon  elTeat,  so  made  that  It  Mrjll  not  pull 
OBt.  It  la  strictly  new,  and  Its  structure 
Burfcs  an  spooh  Inailk-weavlng.  We  have 
now  a  fabrlo,  beyond  comparison  the  best 
for  Silk  Walsta.  Those  who  have  seen  It 
proaovBos  It  vary  remarkable.  It  will  be 
ia  three  grades,  according  to  design. 
S 1 .50,  $  1 .75,  S2.00  per  yard,  and  the  sale 
is  exolnalvely  controlled  by  oe. 

James  McCreery&  Co., 

IIKUA1>WA¥  A  lltli   8XKKI3T, 
NEW   VOBU, 


So-notol^le  8c  Go. 

Spring   Dress 
Cottons, 

Printed  Organdies, 

Printed  Dimities, 

Stripe  Batistes, 
Fancy    Piques,    Plisse    Fabrics, 
Crepes,  Crepons, 

'*D.&  J.  ANDERSON'S" 

P!a>d.  Strips,  Check  and  Plain 

ZEPHYRS, 

e&zoahwau  Sc  1 9tfv  S>t 
NEW    YORK. 


Iree.  iinUinlng  ■  new  miihod  of 

cmvilr  Producing  uicjiquuiEecDmpltxlor 
I  U        wilhauc  painl,   potrdei^ 


FBEE  ''•>"•' 

wilhauc  painl,  potrden, 
compound*:  mtknui]  met 
I  mice  '"  ■**'■  diKMM.iinprov' 
UUlCd   Honrladiei  nude  beam 

OHH,  ' 


lircctincs  coatolned  in  iE.ii  b 
Inw,  Blih  cent  lUmp  ] 
rallct  Co.,  131  Borliton  St., 


READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  men- 
tioniag    The   School    J[ournal 
wbca  coromnpiiating  whh  advertisers. 


It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  again 
remind  the  hundred  thousand 
subscribers  on  our  lists  of  our 
grandest  premium 

Wild  Flowers  of  America 

and  urge  again  ever^'  one  who 
has  not  sent  for  at  least  a  sam- 
ple to  do  so  at  once.  We  do 
this  all  the  more  willingly  be- 
cause we  know  of  no  work  of 
the  kind  that  appeals  so  directly 
to  the  Teachers  of  America. 
Our  subscribers  are  beginning 
to  realize  more  and  more  what 
a   magnificent   publication    the 

Wild    Flowers  of    America" 
really  is.    More  orders  for  com- 
plete sets  have   been    received 
this  last  month  than   before. 
Good  Words  from  Prominent  People 

From  Congressman  Amos  ].  Cum- 
miogs. — "  The  work  of  [he  ■  Wild  Flowers 
of  America  '  is  most  complete  and  accuj-  ^ 
The  illustrations,  both  in  color  and 
detail,  are  true  to  nature,  and  the  work  is 
so  comprehensive  as  a  collection  of  all  the 
flora  of    our  country  that   1   cannot  too 

ongly  express  my  commendation  of  it  as 

popular  educator.  It  tills  a  long  felt 
want,  and  for  Ihe  fir.-c  time  places  the  na- 
flowers  of  the  United  Stales  within  the 
ns  and  reach  of  every  man.  woman,  and 
child  of  our  land," 

DESCRIPTION. 
'  Wild  Flowers  of  America' 
is  published  in  i8  parts,  each 
with  an  elegant  colored  cover. 
Each  part  contains  sixteen  ele- 
i^anl  colored  plates  of  Wild 
Flowers  placed  opposite  the 
descriptions.  The  plates  are 
handsome  and  accurate  in  col- 
or, exact  with  the  real  flower. 
Its  enormous  superiority  over 
any  other  publication  wiil  be 
seen  at  once.  The  set  contains 
288  fine  colored  plates. 

To  enable  every  teacher  to 
own  this  beautiful  and  useful 
work  we  offer  it  on  the  instal- 
ment plan.  One  part  can  be  pur- 
chased at  a  time  or  the  entire  set. 

Only  I  sc.  a  part.    $3.00 /Vtt  the  set  in  a 
fine  portfolio.    Cut  out  the    coupon  and 
U  some  or  all  today,  with  1 5c.  for  each 


Thc'v  hav'e  to 

.    Try 


to  sell  other 
kinds  of 
Bias 

Velveteen 
Skirt 
Bindings. 
That's  why 
they  tell 
you  they  are 


S.  H.  &  M." 


Sampits  iir,ii  Baokkl  on  • 


"  S.H.&M."  Dress  Stay«are  the  Best. 


RECAMIER 
CREAM 

will 
Cure  a  Bad  Skin 


Wash  ofl 
In   the  Morning. 

where.  Sendfo 
free  Dowdei 


THIS  COUPON, 


Wild  Flowers 
of  America. 


THIS  COUPON, 

with 

IS  CENTS, 

•ent  tonarntltlei 

the  tender  to  pmrt 

a  «r  the 

Wild  Flowers 
of  America. 


Remember  Spring  is  coming 
rapidly.  Then  the  study  of 
Botany  will  begin  in  thousands 
of  schools.  What  a  help  this 
work  will  be.  Get  it  now. 

K.  L.  KBLLIKia  *  CO.,  •!  K.  tth  81.,  N.  T. 


USE 
ONLY 

Brown's  French  Dressing 

BOOTS  and  SHOES. 


IDE  CoDmervatoty  I 

.□i^mlcdbyDf.  ETTourjie.  C»n,Ti ._ 

llluimiFd  Calendir  EiiiiiB  foD  hilbniiados  [1 
Ittn  Eagmj  CopwinJnn  of  KMlf.  » 


'»u.™m.  DLreeiot 
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New   Books, 

am  to  ihe  pleasure  of  goinR  to  a  for- 
eign land  oneself  is  that  of  following  the 
account  of  one  who  has  made  a  trip  abroad, 
and  who  has  the  faculty  of  observing  and 
the  art  of  describing.  After  reading  Dr. 
J.  M.  Buckley's  Travels  in  Thne  Conti- 
nents one  feels  almost  as  if  the  route  had 
been  traversed  with  the  writer,  so  vividly 
has  he  portrayed  persons,  scenery,  cities, 
and  modes  of  life.  Ii  is  the  account  of  a 
keen  and  intelligent  observer— one  who 
brought  to  the  task  stores  of  historical  and 
general  knowledge  to  illustrate  and  illuni- 
lae  his  pages.  First  we  visit  with  him  the 
principal  places  of  interest  in  Spain— Mad- 
rid. Toledo.  Cordova,  Saville,  Granada,  re- 
nowned in  history  and  romance  ;  are  given 
a  detailed  description  of  that  famous  siruc- 
turc,  the  Alhambra.  and  are  introduced  to 
the  Spanish  people  as  they  appear  at  home. 
Then  he  conducts  us  to  Africa,  where  in 
Morocco  and  Algeria,  we  seem  to  enter  a 
new  and  entirely  different  world.  Coming 
back  to  Europe  we  visit  a  series  of  gay  and 
not  over  mora!  places— Cannes,  Nice,  Mo- 
naco, and  Monte  Carlo ;  then  Genoa,  Milan, 
Venice.  Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples.  Next 
we  are  .introduced  to  the  wonders  of  that 
ancient'land  of  the  Nile,  to  its  picturesque 
cities  and  people,  its  pyramids  arid  sphinxes 
and  ruinc»i  temples.  The  description  of  the 
Holy  Land  and  its  cities  is  particularly  full 
and  satisfactory.  The  route  included 
nearly  all  the  places  of  historic  interest,  as 
Jerusalem,  Bethlehem.  Jerieo,  Bethany, 
Sechem,  Samaria,  Naiarcth.  Damascus, 
etc.  To  lovers  of  classical  literature  the  . 
visits  to  Cyprus  and  the  yEgean  islands,  1 
Smyina,  Ephesus.  Athens,  and  Coiinlh 
will  be  no  less  interesting.  We  go  also 
with  him  to  the  proud  city  of  the  Bosphorus 
once  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  empire,  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  "  unspeakable  Turk  " 
He  devotes  three  chapters  to  Constantino 
pie,  and  gives  very  detailed  and  truthful 
descriptions  of  the  city  and  the  li'e  of  the' 
psople.  The  iourney  thenceforward  is  ^ 
through  Bulgaria.  Servia,  Hungary,  to  Vi- ' 
enna.  and  I'aris.  The  illustrations  are  nu- 1 
merous  and  well  chostn;  they  arc  repro- 
ductions of  photographs  of  cities,  build- 
ings, persons,  etc.  The  book  is  a  large  oc- 
tavo of  6i4pages  and  is  hound  in  tine  cloth, 
with  cover  design  and  lettering  in  gilt. 
(Hunt  &  Eaton.  New  York.    $3  50) 

Probably  there  is  no  higher  authority  at 
the  present  day  concerning  certain  ques- 
tions in  natural  science  than  Sir  William 
Thomson  (Baron  Kelvin),  professor  of  nat- 
ural philosophy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
H\%  Lectures  and  Address/shave  been  is- 
sued in  three  volumes,  the  second  of  which 
now  before  us.  relating  to  geology  aud 
physics.  In  this  such  questions  as  geolog- 
ical time,  geological  dynamics,  the  physical 
condition  of  the  earth,  geological  climate, 


Beecham's  pills  are  for  bilious> 
ness,  bilious  headache, dyspep- 
sia, heartburn,  to^)id  ltver,diz- 
ciness,  sick  headache.bad  taste 
in  the  mouth,  coated  tongue, 
Iossofappetite,saIIowskin,etc., 
when  caused  by  constipation ; 
and  constipation  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  all  of  them. 

Go  by  the  book.  Pills  io4  and 
•54  a  box.  Book  fret  at  your 
dru^st's  or  write  B.  F.  Allen  Co., 
j6c  Canal  St.,  New  York. 


polar  ice-caps,  dissipation  of  energy,  etc., 
I  are  discussed  in  the  light  of  the  latest  de- 
I  velopments  in  science.  The  treatment  is 
I  what  may  be  called  popular,  though  the 
one  who  would  read  these  essays  appreci- 
atively should  have  laid  a  good  sohd  found- 
ation of  knowledge  of  natural  science.  The 
addresses  contained  in  the  volume  were  de- 
livered before  various  learned  and  other  so- 
cieties. The  book  is  illustrated  by  charts 
and  diagrams.  (Macmillan  &  Co..  New 
York.) 

Although  volumes  have  been  written 
about  Venice,  the  queen  city  of  the  Adri- 
atic, a  complete  history  of  it  does  not  ex- 
ist even  in  Italian,  though  an  abundance  of 
material  is  as  hand  for  one  who  wishes  to 
engage  in  the  task.  The  generality  of 
readers,  however,  will  prefer  a  moderate 
sized  work  like  the  volume  contributed  by 
Aieihea  Wiel  to  the  Story  of  the  Nations 
series.  It  is  an  outline  storj'  of  the  famous 
republic  told  with  great  skill  and  adorned 
with  many  illustrations  from  old  prints;  to- 
gether with  Venetian  scenes  of  to-day.  The 
author  traces  the  rise  of  the  power  of  Ven- 
ice and  the  development  of  its  peculiar 
form  of  govemmert;  describes  its  inter 
course  with  Constaniinople  ;  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  part  the  city  played  in  the  Cru- 
sades; notes  its  relations  with  Rome.  Ger- 
many, etc.:  its  place  in  art :  then  devotes  a 
final  chapter  to  the  fall  of  the  republic  and 
its  final  absorption  into  the  kingdom  ol 
Italy.  There  are  few  cities  in  ancient  or 
modern  limes  that  have  plaved  so  promi- 
nent a  patt  in  the  world's  liistory.  The 
narrative,  as  given  in  this  volume  is  one  ol 
absorbing  interest.  {G.  i',  Putnam's  Sons. 
New  York.) 

Magazines. 

Mrs.  Ward's  noi'el "'  A  Singular  Life,"  occupies 
the  firFl  rlace  in  Ihe  February  Allmlic,  afwr  Ihe 
manner  of  seri.tls  in  that  mac^iine,  but  the  lead- 

Aleiander  Graham  Bell's  narrative  of  her  aun  ei- 
p»t[enre  in  JearninE  to  read  ihe  lips  alter  she  had 
tosi  hrr  hearing.  As  a  sott  t>[  cnmpanion  paper. 
"AVi.yace  in  the  Dark"  is  ihe  accnunl  which 
Roland  1::.  Robinsin  giveEbf  an  ex|ierienre  nf  his 
own  afler  losiiij;  his  sight.  Anoiher  group  ol  art- 
icles is  "A  Study  of  ihel>lub,"by  a  Russian,  in 
which  Ihe  data  are  taken  Irom  Russian  life,  and 
■■Russia  as  o  Civil iiing  Torce  in   Asia."  which 

Kesenis  the  other  side  of  the  shield.     Mi<s  Jeweit. 
IS.  Wiggin,  and  a  Virginia  wnler,  Miss  Ewell. 

mors  are  MissThomasand  Mrs.  Fields,  A  We^l- 
em   educator  makes  a  clear  survey  ol  physical 

The  February  FortiiH  has  two  aiticles  on  the 

money  question  Ihat  should  be  read  far  and  wide, 
"Should  Ihe  Government  Relire Irom Banking  ?" 
iscontnbutedby  Mr.  William  C.  Cornwell,  preai- 
denl  of  the  New  York  Slate  Bankers'  Asiociaiion, 
who  poinls<ut  vtry  foicibly  (he  folly  of  the  gnv> 
trnraenl  in  usurping  the  lunciion  of  nute-issuinf; 
which  rightly  and  natuially  belongs  lo  the  banks  ; 
Mr.  Alfreds.  Heidelbach.  oneof  Ihelaigest  inier 
national  bankers  in  New  York,  explains  "Why 
Gold  is  Exp(.rled,'*givinga5  his  pnncipal  reasons 
disgust  aiiroad  with  recenldeielopmrnls in  railroad 
__j  _  ,.__    u  iiij  p^ji  j,f  foieign 
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ol crayo 

s  In  all 

Relieves  all  forms 
of  dyspepsia  and  indi- 
gestion with  wonder- 
ful rapidity. 

AT    ALL    DRUOOIdTS, 
WHAT  A  WOMAN  CAN  DO  1 


with  the  aboie  rriulll.  Tlie  batlnrH  li  nplrtly  In 
cri'UflnR,  knd  will  coDiloueio  grow  untlleTtnruolkr 
baikC-riiniiDlahWaaber.  Nota  da;  ■>«>,»  but  what 
wi.'  tell  one  or  two,  and  hdh  diys  llnHn  or  twenl; 
Dieb  Wislieri,  ll'ieuiKlllDE  wbaleTerrbodrwaBli 
(otiuy.  Youoan  winhiod  arj  Ihe  dllhei  perfe-Uy 
In  two  mlnults.    For  foil  particular*,  artdrw*  tbe  CIt- 


Crown  and  Bridge  Work. 

Tetlh  without  Plnta. 


Of.  ¥.  J.  SlEIilT,  311 1.  S3d  SL,  1. 1. 
I  IT  COSTS  tOU  lOTIIM 


NjIDEmASIILLES^j^ 


TEiCMS'  AIDS. 


ir  fiee-hand  drawing,  n 


muEic  charts,    Send  t 


What  book  can  file 
TOU   moat  b«lp  In 


tb  Strom,  M«w  lark. 
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Publisher's  Notes. 

Bnilden  al  schooUioiHes  should  look  into  (he 

un«,_for  It   a  now  a  Killed  principle  ihat  Ihejr 

est  Dfssiblfi  w^T,     Among 

wood  block  flcwrs 

ison,  74  Wesi  33d 

oodblocVs 
hoD,  form- 
i   ibiough 


iboold  be  made  ia 

the  IIUU17  improremeau  . 

furahfaed  by  }»s,  Godfrer   »iiHm, 

streei.  N.  Y.     They  «re  composed  of 

cenieaied  and  keyed  lo  concrele  rount! 

ine  a  solid  and   imm  Table    situctu 

wbKb  no  dampoess  or  foul  air  can  peneirate  ana 

DO  diiease  Kerms  or  filih  can   be  secreted.     The 

■UBenuanlacturerabo  supplieii  r<  Iling  raititoni 

for  dividiof:  classroom*.     They  are  wuod-ptoof. 

aiT-t%hl,  bave  blackboard  surface,  and  are  made 

of  vujoui  woods. 

Tbe  teacher  raj  frequently  desires  (o  make 
more  than  one  copy  ola  wrillnE  or  drawing.  To 
copythia  nithapen  is  a  tedious  pracess.  The 
Simplex  Printer  of  Lawlon  &  Co.,  lo  Vesey 
stieet,  N.  Y.,  does  ihu  quickly  and  nicely.  Fn  m 
an  I'l^inal  viih  any  pen,  one  hundred  cofurs 
c»n  be  made.  Fifty  copies  of  typewriitr  manU' 
KTipti  can  be  made  la  Gltecn  miDutes. 

Id  Ibe  manufirture  of  tbe  Colored  Line  Slate 
of  tbe  Hayatt  School  Slate  Co.  (Limited),  Beth- 
khrm.  Pa.,  win-bound  frames  and  high  grade 
felt  are  naed.  The  liua  are  drawn  oo  tbe  slaie 
by  machinn7  and  ate  ref|:uiaraDd  straight  This 
cannot  be  done  by  hand  wiih  the  same  deeree  of 
accuracy.     The  liV— '"  *="— ' 


-e  filled  up ' 
soapstone 
Id  ofieiing 


color,  presen 


■  IW  Fond-,  EHn 


CNir«.neU.anil  A'uHiJ  J4rr.H0r  Set 

A  eelebnted  scientist  was  once  beard  to  re- 
mark that  be  was  inclined  to  envy  a  gigantic 
ciralure  of  an  early  geologic  age  because  it  had 
»ach  an  immense  eye  with  a  correspondingly 
great  puwer  ol  vision  ;  but  when  he  reflected  that 
there  »a*  no  brain  behind  that  great  eye,  his  feel- 
ing was  changed.  We  hareinstrumenis  now  just 
as  good  as  the  treat  eye  ol  the  prehistoric  mon- 
ster, enabling  us  to  see  the  inhniiely  great  or  tbe 
inAnitely  small.  A  desciipiiun  of  these  may  be 
obtained  Ly  writing  lo  the  Gundlach  Optical  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  V. 

Impaired  digestion  cured  by  Beechau'S  PlLLs. 

Fcimierly  Ihe  boy  used  to  erop'oy  bis  »pare  lime 
in  schoo<,  and  he  sometimes  had  agrejt  deal  ol  it, 
in  whittling  Ihe  benches  or  carving  his  name  on 
teachers'  desk.  The  educational  authorities 
had  not  then  learned  to  direct  this  tendency  10 
carve  something.  Nuw  Ihey  give  him  a  bench. 
t«>L<,  and  materials,  like  those  furni-hed  by 
Cbandler&  Barber.  1;  Eiiui  street,  Boston, 
let  him  carve  to  his  bean's  content. 

DnrlBK  tko  TeetUUK  PartiHt. 

nrrr  ykass  (,t  millions  or  mu-iuVkh  t-.r 

""■■  ■ 1VHIl.ETi:KraiNa.  will.  peb>ect 

TBEH  (he  CHIU>,  eOKTILNH  >be  UUUS. 
<r~rar  bfARRUiEA.  'sold  bj  cinuiRUtL 
"-ndSyrop,"  aBd  take  ao  Olber  kin 


II  RecamicT  Cream  is  applied  at  night  and 
washed  off  th  the  morning  Harriet  Hubbard  Ayer, 
ijr  West  31st  street,  warrants  that  ii  oill  cure  a 
bad  skin  and  pre-ervt  a  gocd  one,  A  free  umple 
powder  will  be  sent  on  application. 


Boston,   and  an    Wabash   avenue,   Chicag 
"  \g  positions  for  teachers.     One  registi 


CHIUuutN  wan. 


■  lor   both   ofGce*.     Send   I 


Tbe  ladies  who  use  "  S.  H  &  M  "  biai-  velveteen 
skin  bindmgs  all  like  them.  Send  a  two-cent 
tUmp  to  tbe  S.  H.  &  H.  Co.,  137  Spring  street, 
N.  v.,  for  samples  and  a  book  on  "  How  to  Bind 
tbe  Dress  Skiit." 

A  new  and  concise  book  on  hygiene,  entitled  A 
Manual r/Hygiaif.hj  HaiyTaylor  Bissell,  H.  D., 
profcsaor  in  tbe  Woman's  Medical  college  of  the 
New  Yorii  infirmary,  has  jusi  been  issued  by  the 
Baker  &  Taylor  Co..  5  and  7  Hast  i6ib  sireet. 
N.  y.    Ii  will  be  mailed  fore  lamination  for  Ji.xi, 

IMnRTANT. 


When  TiMlnt  New  Yoit  City,  btc  BaggaRe.  Ei- 

ra•Hl  CaiTlice  Hire,  and  atop  at  the  Grand 
1  Hotel,  oppoiile  Granil  Central  Depot. 
tea  Haadsoadr  Fumiibed  Roomi  ai  |i  sa' 
nda  per  Jay.    Bnrepean  plan.    Xlenton  ai 


Sottonuts  soppUed  with  the  ben.     Hor*e 
Mage^a^elcnMdrailniadiiDalldepoiL   Yo 

Bvc  better  for  Icm  ■oner  at  ihe  Grand  Union  L 

Aaa  aar  other  flnt-claa  heiiJ  ia  tbe  city.     Ford 


Pears' 

Unless  you  have 
used  Pears'  soap,  you 
probably  do  not  know 
what  we  mean  by  a 
soap  with  no  free  fat 
or  alkali  in  it — noth- 
ing   but    soap. 

The  more  purely 
negative  soap  is,  the 
nearer  does  it  ap- 
proach   perfection 


IGOOO 

im 

ISULF 

iBiKe 

EVERY  ONE 

Bouillon  f_. 

Tea  at  ao  cents  a  quart.  Enoiuh 
for  a  whole  family.  Prepared  in  fee 
minutes  from  a  bottle  of 

BURNHAM'S 

CLAM 

BOUILLON 

Quality  improved,  price  reduced, 
la^r  bottles.    AH  Grocers  seU  tt. 

E.  S.  BURNRAM  CO., 

00  GuKvoort  St.,  NY. 
■n*Uk*WU,l»MiU|  ukM.ilat. 


»  «<  C4  fc*  ^.  §■  «* «  »e  «♦  n,  V  »  »>.  a* 


\    SWEET  PEAS,; 


$300 


Only40c.APOUNDI     ^ 


ininialloldra. 
1  color.,  elegai 
n  &ntotd<r}l 


colored  plates.    Send  10  cts.  Iwhich  may  be  deduetci! 

\/i^l^'C  FLORAL  GUIDE. 

V  I  ^^  1^   O  SiTEDS  coatalB  tbe  germ  of  Itte. 

JAMES  VICK'3  SONS,  Eochester,  N.  Y.     ff 


♦s-'^-ieitft  it  ♦»»«  »>»  s  'fe-«««t»  •< 


■U 


wow.  -CJBa        WED.        t*i^ 


0000000 

USED 'every  week-day  br:ngs  restonsund^v 


If       A    rXICC    HOW  ARE  YOUR 

'LAUI  Er^  China  Closets 


KB] 

m^^B  and  cracked,  and  unsuiled  to  selling  off  a  spotless  table-cloth? 

^^^^"  vjUI  rtpleniah  it  FREE.  Why  drink  poor  leas  and  coffees  and 
ruin  your  health,  when  you  can  get  the  best  at  cargo  prices?  PREMIUMS 
for  af].  Dinner,  Tea  and  Toilet  Sets,  Banqucl  and  tianging  Lamps,  Watches,  Clocks, 
Music  Boxes,  Cook  Books,  Walch  Clocks.  Chenille  Table  Coveis,  Cups  and  Saucers, 
Plates,  Knives  and  Forks.  Tumblers.  Goblets  given  to  Clvb  Jgtntit.  OOOD  IN- 
COMES made  by  getting  orders  for  our  celebrated  Ttas,  Coffees,  Baking  Powder  and 
Spices.  Work  for  all.  8  1  -»  Ibt.  fine  teas  by  mail  or  express  for  $2  00.  CAarffM 
paid.     Headquarters  in  the  United  Slates  for  Teas.  Cnfifeea,  Baking  Powder  and  Spices, 

DO  YOU  LIKE  GOOD  TEAS  AND  GOFFEEQ? 

Beautiful  Panel  (size   14x28  inches),   FREE  to  all   Patrons.      For  lull  particulan, 
prices,  terms  and  Premium  lists,  address 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAS  TEA  CO.,  31  &  33  Vese;  St.,  Rew  York.  '-J^* 


THE   NEW  YORK   EDUCATIONAL   BUREAU 

Offers  the  best  opponuniiy  to  eiaduates  of  Normal  Schools,  Cnlltges  and  special  teachers  of 
all  kinds  for  bttter  pa;ine  poviiirns  far  Sept.  189s.  A  wide  ai^iiBiDtance  with  schools  both 
public  and  private,  and  school  oflicen  all  otct  the  United  Slater,  as  well  as  the  repuution 
of  recommending  capable,  veil  prepared  teachers,  has  given  this  Bureau  a  prominent  p'ace 
as  an  efficient  teachers'  ag^nt.  If  you  wi«h  a  belter  pn-ition  or  kaow  where  a  teacher  is 
wanted,     write  full  parlkculars  al  once  to  the  Enana^er.     Form  for  stamp. 

H.  S.  KELLOGG,  Managtr,  61  E.  9th  St.,  New  York. 
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NOTE  '"^^  PRICE  ir 

Cleveland's   Beginners'   Readers 


(any  number),  is 
Single  Copien,  10  cent/', 


or,  $1.  2>€t'  dozen. 


They  are  in  three  numbers,  well  graded,  adap'ed  lo  the  youngest  children,  and  will 
compare  favorably  with  other  readers. 

7Ae  binding  is  durable,  and  the  books  will  last  as  long  m  many  of  thost  in  hoards, 
costing  from  Iwo  lo  three  times  as  much. 

Will  you  not  send  us  an  order  and  ^ve  them  a  trial  in  some  of  your  classes  ? 

LEACH,    SHEWELL    cfi    SANBORN, 
tr^yr  'vobki.  domi'om.  ceiica.oo. 


«Reed  and  Kellogg's  Language  Series  has  never  had  a  formidable  rival." 

M AYN ARD^  MERRI LU 

MERRILL'S    VERTICAL    PENMANSHIP 


MAYNARD,    MERRILL.    &    CO.,   Publishers, 

4.3,  4.5,  and  47  East  Tenth  Si.,  New  York. 
[.  1. 8IIITB,  Agent.  0  Eomertet  Et.,  Botton.    J.  D,  WILIIAKB,  Aa^t,  III  Vabuh  At,,  GhlokgfD 


f-;r"'Pr'r''''''^'^^'^'^^'^'^^^'^'^'^'*'''^'^'^^Pf''^^^-^'^^-^'^^-^'^-*'^'^^-'-*'^; 


TEXT-BOOKS  ABREAST  OF  THE  TIMES. 

WE  oacr  uii-boolii  ud  helps  which  Frnbody  die  eipcncnn,  ulialanliip,  ud  ikili  of  Huiunl 
and  lucceuful  ediicilon  in  every  department  of  Khoot  work. 

■ive  and  LnlellieeTil  Icatrhrr  who  JB  in  lympathy  with  the  waoit  approved  tnodem  edit 


«,i/lit,aaiiiJ/rn 


mnr  i/inKraUll  Calal^iir /er  1S9}  wm  it  rrMify  iw  fm 
I    Uachfr  M/im  affliaaialt.     CBrrttfrndrmtt  cardtaUf  imUcd. 

SlUVBR,  BURDETT   6-  CO/APANYr  Publishers. 

BOSTON.  NEW    yOKK.  CHICAGO.  P 


A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  Publishers. 

T-BOOh 

^KS  OF  Nl 
iH.    Bjf  O.  I 


TBXT-BOOKS, 

WILD  FLOWEKS  OF  NEWJP.RSEV. 


Ixitanr  siia  ■  bntsDlcal  •1lr«tor;  (or  Mo 
■nil  Weit  iBdiei.   Svo.  clotb     Price  (uc. 

SYSTEMATIC  MINERAL  RECORD. 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  ANGLO-SAXON. 
Khopo^i  Ortp.  1.1Fl."»B  ^Illnp  ol^Wlo-SBion 

-.ttHin.     "     ""'       "'     '       e»    er.  lO    -»    w, 
HMSONSPERSIUS.      Tkr  S.,lirH  of  Piriini. 


'i'-ri^'^^i^^'-v.tiJ;. 


IK./  Gir- 


I  s.  BiRifs  4  CO.,  '■  '™";'«s.'a/'  '■ 


IF  YOU  WAtfT 


FRENCH  BOOKS, 


>l  Book!.  SlauUrd 


William  R.  Jenkins, 

FublUheraod  Importer, 
■rfgiS  SiJilk  Avinui,  ttSli  S/rrr/i,  ffn  J'b.-*, 

Calatnmie  on  appltcalloD.  IraponattontpTompllr  mads 


PLAYS;^ 


DUUovaw.    Bpaakaia. 
Qluti  and  Paifcr.   Cau 


CataiocDo    Ina, 


■'  I  like  Ihe  bOnV  and  shall  iiilr.-Juce  i( 
in  my  class."— Eltzadetii  Th  el  be  ho, 
M.D.,  Prof.  Hyciene,  Vassar  Colleije. 


lary,  Missouri  Medical  College. 


A  MANUAL  OF  HYGIENE, 

By  HARY  TAYLOR  BISSELL,  H.D., 

8vo,  cloth.    -----        92.00 
Mallad  for  Axamlnatlon,  for  -  1 .20 

Introduction  price.        -         -         -  1 .34 

The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  Publishers, 

5  and  7  East  Sixteenth  Street,  New  York. 


—Dr.  D.  A.  Sakgest, 


"  In  this  book,  which  is,  however,  by  no 
means  a  superlidal  one,  the  essentials  of 
Ihe  science  only  are  given  and  Ihe  reader's 
aitenlion  is  nttl  distracted  by  deuil«,  ol 
value  only  to  the  specialist." — New  Yoik 
Medical  Record.. 

"  I  wish  the  book  might  be  adopted  by 
all  the  schools."— John  Slaoe  El  v. 
M.D.,  N.  Y.  Infirmaiy. 


Charles  De  Silver  &  Sons,  No.  (G)  1102  Wainatst.,  PhiUdeiphU. 

Publlshen  of  Hamilton,  Locke  &  Clark's  "  INTERLINEAR  CLASSICS  " 

Greek  ■>  night  lie  liuord  oHien  Ih  ea«lly  and  dellirbUallv  In  one  T»ir-"— ■ilidx. 

ViTaU.  Ctaar,  Uorate,  Cl«nh  Solliuf,  Ortif,  Jurtxiu,  Ltin,  Bamer-i  Iliad,  Ootptl  of  SI.  John,  and 
TowdChi'*  AnabatU,  eacb  to  leaeben  ror  examination,  tl  JO. 

cbrV  FraeHtat  ud  Proarftvt  LaHn  fframmar;  adapted  to  the  laterllnear  Beriea  or  olaaMis.  and 
toallolkersritenu.   PrlcetoieadierstarexaDlDatloikdJn. 

SargtKl'i  Standard  SptaiMn,  fVod'i  Jmtrtmii  Spiaktr,  PIiiiwcl:'*  School  BUtorIa,  LonTi  Setoot  Bit 
tarUt,  Vonefca'*  Frtnak  aeriea,  eta, 

tr  SaniJeiNiffu  a/'onr  Inltrtintart  fret.   Bend  (or  ternu  and  new  eatalosne  ot  all  our  pabllcatlona. 


•  IMPROVEMENT   THE   ORDER   OF  THE   AQE." 


The  Smitli  Premier  Typewriter. 

All  the  esiential  features  of  a  writing  machine 
greatljr    perfected.       All   tbe  Imperfections   and 
annoTsnces  of  former  machines  OTercome. 
The  greatest  intUcation  of  progressive  principles 
in  connection  with  anj  writing  macbine. 


Do  ml  purchase  be/are  receiving  our  illuitrated  and  descriplive  catalogve. 

THE  SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY, 

HvraevuKt  New  York,  U.  S.  A, 


offlrea  la  u  maa;  citls*  thrODKhnut  thB  United  State*. 


IINironPOBLISIIIECO, 

Educational  Publishers, 
4S^7  East  lOOt  8L,  KBW  TOBK. 

Pleaae  send  for  catalocue  and  pnee  lltt. 


Mineralogy  and  Zoolog^f 


>.  I.  WILMI,  170  TremoBt  rt.,  Button 


WANTED  Geae™lAsen,>,jconlrolABent..l 
home  (or  "  Dlctlonarj-  of  C.  ft. 
Hlalory"  by  Prol.  JmasoK.  Needed  by  every  teach- 
er, pupil  and  famllv.  Eadoncd  by  Preuand  Public 
BiR  pay.        Puritan  Pub.  Co..  Boston  Ma**, 


Every  Reader 

of  tbis  paper  who  has  not  our  catalogue  uf 
teachers'  help,  should  send  a  card  asking 
for  it.  It  will  tell  you  how  to  sa*e  time 
and  labor,  have  a  better  scbool,  and  gef  a 
larger  salary  next  year. 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO., 

61  East  Ninib  St..  N.  V 
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Now  Ready ' 

Roman   Life 

in  Latin  Prose  and  Verse 

Illustrative  Readings  from  Latin  Litera- 
ture. Selected  and  edited  by  H.  T.  Peck, 
Columbia  College,  and  R  Arrowsmith, 
Teachers  College,  New  York.  Cloth. 
Beautifully  illustrated,         -        -         $1.50 

Aims  to  give  in  the  form  of  a  collection  of 
characteristic  extracts  from  various  sources  a  repre- 
sentatiTe  survey  of  Latin  letters  for  the  use  of  those 
who  cannot  derote  a  longer  course  to  the  study. 
The  selections  have  been  made  solely  on  the  basis 
of  their  intrinsic  interest  and  their  relation  to  Roman 
life.  They  range  from  the  popular  songs  which  an- 
tedate written  literature,  to  the  Christian  hymns  of 
the  Third  Century.  To  each  selection  is  prefixed  a 
concise  account  of  the  author  when  known,  and  of 
bis  works,  with  a  brief  working  bibliography.  Several 
of  the  selections  have  never  before  beeif  publisbed 
with  an  English  commentary.  Numerous  illustra- 
tions, sug^stive  and  helpful,  are  an  attractive  fea- 
ture of  this  exceptionally  handsome  text-book. 

Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  $1.50.      Corres- 
pondence   in    relation    to    its   introduction 
cordially  invited. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

Hew  York         C-inciniuli         Chicago         Boston         AllanU         Portland,  Ore. 


Repetition  and  Parallelism 

IN  ENGLISH  VERSE. 


X  STUDY  IN  THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  POETRY. 

B;  G.  ALFflONSO  SUTfi,  PU. 


This  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  historical 
means  by  which  poetry  gains  its  effects — a  very  suggestive  and 
interesting  treatment  of  the  subject.     Note  what  is  said  of  it : 

"  Your  theme  is  admirably  preaeuted  and  ably  defended." — 
"  I  have  read  ihe  book  from  (he  firgt  page  to  the  last,  and  have 
found  it  inlcDscty  interesting  and  suggestive.  Yout  cxhauitive 
treatment  of  Ibc  subject  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of 
poetics,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated  by  criiics,  teachers, 
students,  and  all  lovers  of  the  music  of  verie." — "  '  Repetition 
and  Parallelism'  deserves  a  place  on  the  desk  of  every  student 
in  America,"— ■■  Ne«  to  writing  poetry  oneself  is  the  beauty 
and  appreciation  of  it  shown  in  this  little  work." — "  The  most 
significant  point  about  the  book  is  its  freshness  and  originality." 
— "  I  think  the  book  is  a  model  of  exposition — and  exposition  of 
one  of  the  most  elusive  of  all  subjects,  You  bavc  caged  a  bird 
that  is  very  hard  lo  catch."  "  I  have  just  read  it  to  my  genuine 
delighL  The  treatise  is  a  real  contribution  to  the  study  of 
technique  in  poetry," 


Send  do  cents  and  get  a  Specimen  Copy. 


University   Publishing  Company, 

43-47  East  10th  Street,  New  York. 


"^SviTED^o  Write  to  the  Publishers 

for  particulars  of  the  following  text  books  recently  published. 


(  Joiroduction  lo  Elementary  Practical  Biology.      A  Laboratory  Guide  lor  High  Schools  and 

J  College  students.     By  CHARLES  Wright  Dodge,   M.S.,  Professor  of  Biology,   Rix:hester 

\  University,    pp.  xvi.,  421.    Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $i.Bo.    Introdaction  price,  $1.50. 

f  Comparative  Zooloi;y.  Structural  and  Systema'.ic.     For  use  tn  Schools  and  Colleges.     By  Jaues 

j  Orton,  Ph  D.     Revised  and  corrected  by  Charles  Wright  Dodge,  M.S.,  of  Rochester 

j  University,     pp.  414.     With  350  Illustrations.     Revised  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $1.80. 

I  Introduction  price,  $t.3J. 

(  The  Elemenrs  of  Deductive  Logic.      By  Noah  K.  Davis,  Ph.D.,  LL.D ,  Professor  of  Moral 

X  Philosophy   in  the  University  of  Virgiuia.     pp.  218.      Cloth,  90  cents.      Introduction  price, 

(  7S  cents. 

t  The  Principles  of  Ethics.     By  Boeden  P.  BOWNB,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Boston  Univcr- 

j  sity.    p.  XV. .309.    8vo,  Cloth,  ti.7S      Inlroduaion  price,  $1,46. 

(  A  History  of  English  Literature  for  High  Schooh  and  Colleges.     By  J.  Logie  ROBERTSON, 

\  M.A,.  First  English  Master,  Edinburgh  Ladies'  College,     pp.  394.     Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $1.25. 

\  Introduction  price,  $1.05. 

TAt  aSove  books  mill  be  sent  to  any  address  on  recetfit  of  price.      If  ordered  sent  by  mail,  \o  per  eeni  should  bt  added  for  postage. 


BIOLOGY 
ZOOLOGY 
LOGIC  - 
ETHICS  - 
ENGLISH 


»»»•«•« 


TEACHERS  ONLY  on  reeiipl  af  tkt  introduction  firi 

HARPER    &    BROTHERS,    Publishers, 


New  York  City. 
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Awarded  Eleven  Medals  at  Columbian  Exposition,  1893. 


NEW  YORK : 
41  Barclay  Street. 


Philosophical  and 

Chemical  Apparatus. 

Fine  Cbemkals,  Microscopes,  Accessories, 
Ba/ances,  IVeigbts,  and  Platinum. 

RICHARDS  &  CO.   Limited. 


CHICAGO: 
108  Lake  Street. 


CHEMICALS 

AND 

APPARATUS 

Laboratory  Supplies  of  EvefTDeBcriptioa 

Bullock  &  Crenshaw, 
1MFOBTEB8 

— AND- 

DEALBS», 

m  Aicb  SL, 
PHIUDEIPHM. 


KEUFFEL  &  ESSER  CO., 

18T  Talton  ud  411  Ann  StrMt,  >KW  TOKK. 

Rmimn-  i  lH  MadliBB  8[nMi.Cbteua. 
tmivcBD.  j  jyy  L«!BM  SinBt.^t.  l,*iila. 

DRAf  INe  MATERIALS  ud 
SURVEYING  INSTRDIENTS. 


Physical  and 
ChemicalApparatus 

Hlcroscopes,  Teleacopes  «nd   LAutems, 

DjnamoB,  Hotori  aod  Electrical 

Teat  InatnunentB. 

Anatomical  Models. 

ChcmicAls  uid  Cbemicnl  G1a«b  Wafc. 

Special  AppAratni  to  Order. 
Bend  fw  Cotatofrue*  «»d  Prieen. 

ALFRED  L.  ROBBINS  CO., 

179-181   Lake  Street,  Chloago. 


^  Criterion  **  and  ' 


Paraboion"  Projection  Lanterns. 

"  Criterion  "  Oxy-Hydrogaii  Magie  LaBtern. 

ric  Lighi  our  b«  uKf!  intcn 
.llrchiinaeBble  wltb  View  Fi 


1140  If arkM  it.,  Saa  Pra 


■Writ©   for 

lentel  t  Esser  Go's  Citilogiii  of  189t. 

CCffth  Edition.) 
KnlETKoi  by  ata  loo  pm«.  the  ?"<  f™?!^; 

(Ml  cample  Ic  siock  In 


repIcteatinK  Che  lirRC^Ia 


ESTABLISHED  1831. 

EIMER&AHEND, 

205-211  Third  Ave., 
NEW   YORK. 

Eveiytbing  oecesMry  (ot 
the  Chemical  aod  Physical 
Laboratory  wilJ  be  fur- 
nished ol  best  quality  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Glass  and  metal  appara 
tas,  special,  made  to  order, 
accoEdioB  lo  drawings. 

Glass    blowing    and  en- 


Pbysical  and  Chemical  AppArntas. 
Microscopofl,  Telucopei, 
Pbotographic  Soppliea, 

Optical  Laatemi  &  Slidet. 
Onfy  cemplelt  Scitnci  Factory  in  ike  iVtjt. 
INSTRUMENTS  OF  FRKC18ION  TO  OKDER. 
OHIOJkQO. 


TUB  Best  and  Brliilitsst 
Colors  I 


Franklin  Mfg.  Co., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


USE  BARNES'  INK. 


^ 


Dwcripttonuii]  prioet  on  appllcatlOD 


Xencbes,  TTooIs  anO  Suppltes. 

Lowell  Prices.    Headquarten.    Send  far  caulogue. 

Chandler  &  Barber,  •SSno's^'- 


KODAKS 


Eastman  Kodak  Company, 


PUMPS  For  Compressing 
OXYGEN  5.  HYDROGEN 
GASES   INTO    CYLINDERS 
BY  HAND  POW£R. PRICE  $1500 
SENDFOR  catalogue:  NP2    To 

CHAS.  BESELER. 

HIS  CENTRE.  ST.  NEW  YORK. 


ji  BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRr, 


Cuircnl  Evinit"  in  roui  icbool » 
I  help  you  like  On*  Timev    Send 


ESTERBROOK'S] 


No.  sua.  Siantiara  School  Numbers. 

333^  444>    138,  105  and  048. 

For  aale  by  all  Statlonera. 

.    BSTERBBOOK  STEEL  PEI  CO., !(  Mn  St,  I.  T 
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FORCED  "REORGANIZAnON"  SALE!!! 

We  ue  under  (he  necessity  ot  announcing  thai  because  of  the  general  depression  which 
bu  affected  business  In  (he  United  States  for  more  than  a  ^earpial,  our  Company  has  con- 
sidered it  advisable  to  malce  an  ^^assigittHetU"  for  Che  best  iDteresls  of  all  parties  concerned, 
and  ia  order  that  an  entire  [COr{^Ualion  may  be  promptly  and  satisfactorily  accomolished. 

The  immediate  result  o(  this  action  is  the  placing;  on  the  market  at  greatly  rtditctd 
pricti  of  t\ie  1ar{^  part  of  our  slock  ol  Slanaard  Scitntific  Apparatus,  ae)|;reeatinE  In 
value  hundreds  of  (hous^nds  ol  dollars. 

This  "  ReoRC IONIZATION  "  SiiLE  Will  continuc  only  until  our  stock  is  reduced  to  the 
desired  amount.     We  reserve  the  right  to  withdraw  any  quotation  one  week  after  date. 

Ponible  purchasers  should  communkale  with  us  imtrudialely  and  secure  circular  No. 
Gaajust  iiitud.  Catalogues  of  soy  particular  D^.  (S  in  Number>yr«  to  sdence  teachers 
upon  request. 

I    InvtttlgMetht  ftPEEM  "BIECTRIC  CAlTOLg"  for  frojsntion  LantttTii.    | 
QUEEN  &  CO.  Inc..  loio  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A. 

Ni/Haious  WoiLD's  Fair  AwAitns.         NEW  YORK  Office:   Il6FDltonSt. 


Klemm's  Relief  or  Raised  Practice-Maps,  ^t 


William  Beverley  Harison,  S9Flftli  Ave.,  New  York,' 


Prices,  per  set,      Ptain-       waurpiwrfeii. 
IS  maps,  $1.00         $1.76 

Swrope—AHa— Africor—lSarth  Ameriea— South  Am0rU:ar—Fal€tltU^  >  Sizes,  qui 

AvittraMa — JtTeur  England— MidiUe  Atlantic— S.  Atlantic— E.  Central  Statte  \       per  loo 
UniUd  State*— Weatem  Europe— Brtttah  laleg—JBoman  Empit^.    11x15  in.  "        "         lO.OO         I  6.00 

Pabllfhw         Jackton's 

Vertical  Writiog; 


6.00  1 0.00 


TEACHERS'    AGENCIES. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES,    =v^''I"5^p°an5'.®''  * 

amsD  TO  AKY  or  tbs 

4  Asbbunon  Place,  Boaloa.  Man. ; 
""—  Ivinue,  New  York.  N 

WabMh  Avenue,  Chl_ 
nChunfa  Street,  Tcr 


803  Twelfth  Street,  WashinRlon.  D.  C. : 


ikH  Saalk  Spring  Street,  i.oi  Anfieles,  CaL 


THE  NEW  AMERICAN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


kUuc  Mlllons  a 


o.  s.  RUaaLES  <■  00., 

(Palan  Hotel  B'ld'jil  Boom  C,  331  Tln>  StMet, 

CINCINNATI,    OHIO. 


THE  BRIDGE  TEACHERS'  AQENCY  "^KSSbo* 

One  Fee  ReRislen  In  Both  Officef.    Send  lor  Agency  ManuaL 

hO&om:  I  lOTremontSt.,  BOSTON.    31  I  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 


Provides    Schools   of   all    Grades 

Taaohera  with  Oood  Records  In  Ob 

Crrri^adtmct  wit*  itkivil  cffr/i 


krith    Competont    Teachers.      Asststa 


FBENCa,  MkDBger,   9A  State  St..  AlbuiJ,  V. 


Established  1887.    Teachers  located  in  '94,  376.    Vacancies  direct  from  employer 
Teacbeis  persooally  recommended.     New  circulars  give  lull  information.    Address 

(J.    J.     A.I.-BEIH'F,    SfaiiUKOr, 


PKNN'A  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU, 


.Otb     YKAK. 

uslTKiia  In  nil  the  Stal 
irilh  this  yeai'B  rrijijrry. 


TEACHER5'    AGENCY 

OF"  REUA^LE 

American  and  ForelRO  Tescfaen.  Prnfemra,  and 
Musician!  of  both  seia  lor  Unlveniiiei,  CtmeBt*. 


AMERICAN    AND    FOREIGN 

TEACHERS'    AQENCY 

Introduce*  to  colle([ei,scboal«,  aed  families,  luperior 
ProlcKori,  Principals,  Aialsunt*,  Tutor*,  and  Cot- 
emesse*,  for  every  depanmcDI  of  lutnictlonirecom- 
ODend*  good  schooli  to  parent*.    Call  on  or  addrcai 

Mrs.  M.  J.  YOUNQ-PULTON, 
Awaritm*  amj  Fartin  Ttrnthtri"  Attittf 
aa  PsUs  »<■■>».  Hew  Y»rk 


For  lamer  talarie*.  or  chanjie  of  location,  addrcs  1 
Teacher*'  Co^peiallve  Atiociatlon.  6du  woodlim 
Ave..  Chlciao.  Obvilu  Bikwik.  Man»t.r. 


s 


ebenneFhom'a  Teachers*  AgflDcjr. 

Oldest  and  best^aowo  in  U.  S. 

Bitablisbed  tSjj. 
3  EUST  14TH  Strbst,  K.  V. 


An  Agemy  ".'SS'  B  ^TSX  K 

of     vacanclei     and.   /^^^    is  something,  but  U  li 

^oi'lS^i  ir^rn'orc^^S^r:     RcCO^^^S 
C.  W.   BARDEEN.  Svbacuse.   N.  Y. 


M 


A  LEGAL 

EDUCATION 

BY  MAIL 


I£\WW    li.ll  p*rti<n>l>r.. 

^^  at"      ^*  8pnpi» 
Um*hj«   CsrreipoiKJencf 


I  No.i6TEkpboiieB<lE.,Di 


SHORTHIND  \ 


THE   NEW  YORK   EDUCATIONAL   BUREAU 

Offers  (he  best  opportunity  to  graduates  of  Normal  School*,  Colleges  and  special  teachers  of 
■U  kind!  for  better  paying  positions  for  Sept.  1895.  A  wide  acquaintance  with  schools  both 
public  aod  pnvale,  and  school  officers  all  over  the  United  SUtes,  as  well  as  the  repulalioa 
of  recommending  capable,  *ell  prepared  teachers,  has  given  this  Bureau  a  prominent  pace 
U  an  efficient  teachers'  agent.  If  you  wish  a  better  position  at  know  wher«  a  teacher  is 
wanted,     write  lull  pamculus  at  once  to  the  manager.     Form  (or  sump. 

H.  S,  KELLOGG,  Manager,  61   E.  9th  St.,  New  York. 


WANTED    Gen, 


•Ictlonnrjr  oJ  C.  B. 


>y  Prof.  J^Misow.  Needed  by  everj 

d  lamilv.  Endorsed  by  Press  and  Public. 
Pari  tan  Pub.  Co..  Boilon  Blaa*. 


rtSAO*'"*"-"' 


READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  tnentioning   The   Juurnai 
cttmg  wHb  advenisers. 


r.  UJtBRnoN  «  CO.,  a>A 
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WALTER  BAKER  &  GO. 

Tt  B  IjiTBBit  ManurKturen  of 
PURE,  HIOH  CRADK 

COCOAS  AND  CHOCOLATES 
Hieil^TIWtllDS 

Industrial  anil  Food 

EXPOBITIDNg 

lnEu[0|MAiiiGiica. 

}     BV    OftOCER*     EVERYWHERE. 

IA!,1IRBiUIEItOCirD0RCII£>TEB,IUS8. 


DO  YOU  SUBSCRIBE  FOR 

EducaiionalFoundations 


$1.00  a  Tear  ? 

This  is  a  monthly  text-book  for 
teachers  who  desire  professional 
advaDcemeDt. 


Our  Times 


80  oeots  a  Year. 

The  ideal  paper  of  current  events 
carefully  edited  for  the  school- 
room. Clubs  of  two  or  more  35c. 
each. 

Us  circulation  has  doubled  dur- 
ing the  last  vear. 
E.  L.  KELLOaa  &  CO..  New  York. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT'S  STEEL  PENS, 

l%e  Most  Perfect  Pens  Made, 
HAVE  FOR  FIFTY  YEARS  BEEN  THE  STANDARD. 

His  Celebrated  Numbers 

303,    404,    604  E.F.,    351,    601  E.F.,    170, 

and  his  other  styles  may  be  had  ol  jUl  dealers  throughout  the  world. 

GOLD    MBDAL,    PARIS    BXP08ITI0N8,     1 678    and     1880 

And  the  Award  at  the  World'a  ColumMan  EiJDpovUion,  CMeago. 

JO«BPH  OILLOTT  A  SON*,  91  John  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


IT    IS    VERY    PLEASING 

FOR  CLASSES  IN 
HIGH  SCHOOL— SEMINARY-COLLEGE 

TO  HAVE  EMBLEMATIC 

Claj9S-E*lD— KlDfr    or    Button. 

Write  to  me  for  dBl«iu,  gtving  full  (nitlculin. 

SII.VEB  FLAG-PINS  AND  BUTTONS 


ATonie 

tor  Braio-WorkerB,  the  Weak  and 
DebUltated. 

Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 
is  without  exception  the  Best 
Remedy  for  relieving  Mental 
and  Nervous  Exhaustion ;  and 
where  the  system  has  become 
debilitated  by  disease,  it  acts 
as  a  general  tonic  and  vitalizer, 
affording  sustenance  to  both 
brain  and  body. 
Dr.  E.  Cornell  Esten,    PMUdeli^ia, 

Pa.,  says:  "I  have  met  with  the  greatest 
and  most  satisfactory  results  in  dyspepsia 
and  general  derangement  of  the  cerebral 
and  nervous  systems,  causing  debility  and 
exhaustion." 


E.    R.   STOCKWELL,    19  John   Street,    New   York. 


Descriptive  pamphlet  free. 

Rnmford  Chtmleal  Works,  FnflduiGB,  L I 


Beware  o(  Substitutes  and  Imitations. 


J.  BC  oi^oonrr, 

W.  ft  A.    K.    Johaston's  Wall    Hape 

add  aU  Unas  or  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES, 

S  WMt  14tk  Bt,,  >ew  ToA. 


icit«i.     Write  ror    PECKHAM,    LITTLB    *    CO., 

Dd  Prt««>.  gg   Rmadm   SrffHr,    Nmw    roMK. 


KINDERBARTEN'S 


SdOOl 

L  ^         Naw  7oBK. 


aoHSRHKRHoait  a  00. 


The  New   Hao;  NotaMe  InprovemeDts. 

Model        '^*""*  Permanent  Alignment. 


No. 


6 


Improved  Spacing  Mechanism, 
Lighter  and  Wider  Carriage. 
Uniform  and  Easy  Touch, 
Economical  Ribbon  novement, 
Improved  Paper  Feed. 

And  Many  Other  Useful  ind  Convenient 


Hatcbless  CoDstrnction.  Unequaled  DnrabJIity.  UorifaJed  Speed. 


WYCKOFF, 

387   Browiway,   Me< 


ALUHUK. 

SEAMANS  &   BENEDICT, 


'  A  New  Departure 
,  in  Typewriter 
I  Construction. 


and    bcEil 


!  The  New  No.  4 

Caligraph 

I 

,  It  is  the  best  that  long  experience,  un- 

L  tiring  energy  and  American  inlegrity 

*  Fionl  Rclcnse  Key,  Hard  Rubber  Fin- 

■  gcr  Wheel,  nnd  many  ol her  prc^ess- 

I  ive  features,  marli  another  period  ot 

(  CaligiBph  superiority. 

j  American  Writing  MachineCo., 

}  ISi  Broadway.  New  Vorli. 


THE  School  Journal 


Vol.  L., 


a  TROeeftli^  Soumal  of  ]8^ucation. 

For  the  Week  Ending  February  9 


No.  6 


Copyriirht,  1895,  by  R.  L.  KeHoirff  &  Co. 


The  business  department  of  Thb  Journal  is  on  page  148. 

All  letten  rdating  to  cootrlbatioiui  should  be  addreaaed  plainly,  ^Editors  of 
School  Jousmal.**  Alllettcn  about  nibacnptioDs  abould  be  addreaaed  to 
B.  L.  KxLLOGG  A  Co.  Do  not  put  editorial  and  busineas  items  on  the  aame  abeet. 


That  "Extra  Effort." 

At  the  "Oriental  Night"  of  the  Aldine  club,  which 
was  devoted  to  tales  and  remarlcs  relative  to  Persia, 
Japan,  and  China  by  travelers,  a  tall  fine-looking  gen- 
tleman was  seen  in  the  doorway  of  the  parlor.  The 
pleasant  smile  of  recognition  seemed  to  flash  back 
through  the  numerous  events  of  twenty  years,  and  I 
could  sec  the  young  man  as  he  was  then.  It  so  affected 
me  that  I  felt  I  must  tell  the  story,  for  it  is  a  real 
story,  and  a  story  with  a  meaning. 

Once  upon  a  time,  and  this  time  was  about  1875,  a 
young  man  found  himself  at  sixteen  years  of  age  working 
in  a  bakery  ;  he  had  been  taught  the  trade  thoroughly 
and  his  parents  felt  he  was  sure  of  earning  a  good  living. 
A  tunnel  was  being  carried  through  some  rocks  near 
the  town  in  which  he  was  employed  ;  having  leisure  in 
the  afternoon,  his  working  hours  being  from  about  2  a. 
M.  to  12  noon,  he  visited  the  tunnel,  mainly  as  a  diver- 
sion ;  here  he  saw  a  physiciai)  picking  up  minerals  and 
in  an  imitative  way  he  picked  them  up.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  there  must  be  some  value  in  them  or  this  man 
would  not  put  himself  to  the  trouble  of  scrambling  over 
the  rocks  and  gathering  them  ;  at  all  events  he  fol- 
lowed the  lead  of  the  physician  and  learned  the  name 
of  certain  kinds,  and  that  good  specimens  could  be  sold 
for  a  dollar. 

He  began  to  talk  of  his  minerals  ;  some  one  men- 
tioned to  him  that  the  writer  had  some,  possibly  a  hun* 
dred,  gathered  at  odd  intervals  ;  he  paid  me  a  visit  and 
looked  at  my  minerals ;  finding  him  interested  I  gave 
him  some,  showed  him  a  treatise  on  minerals,  and  ad- 
vised him  to  make  a  collection  and  try  to  sell  it. 

For  two  or  three  years  he  worked  ten  or  twelve  hours 
in  the  hot  bakery  in  the  morning  and  worked  at  miner- 
als in  the  afternoon.  A  collection  was  made  and  sold 
and  twenty-five  or  more  dollars  realized.  But  he  had 
learned  a  good  deal  about  minerals  by  this  time,  and 
finding  employment  in  a  mineral  store  cut  loose  from 
the  bakery. 

For  two,  three,  or  five  years  he  worked  in  this  new 
field  ;  but  here  he  pursued  his  old  plan  of  reading 
more  broadly.  He  began  to  give  close  attention  to 
rough,  precious  stones ;  finding  a  rough  sapphire  or 
topaz  that  could  be  bought  with  the  little  accumulation 
of  money  he  had  made,  he  would  take  it  and  sell  it  to 
some  one  who  would  pay  a  larger  sum.  Then,  becoming 
known  to  dealers,  he  would  borrow  a  stone  that  was 
valued  at  ten  dollars  and  carry  from  dealer  to  dealer 
UDtil  he  could  sell  it  for  fifteen.  This  effort  to  earn  a 
Hvisg,  it  must  be  remarked,  made  him  known  as  an  ex- 
pert in  pronouncing  upon  the  quality  and  value  of  pre- 


cious stones.  So  it  is  that  our  daily  work,  if  rightly 
prosecuted,  leads  us  to  higher  stages  of  usefulness. 

Becoming  known  in  this  way  as  one  competent  to  de- 
cide on  the  merits  of  valuable  minerals,  he  was  invited 
to  an  important  position  in  the  largest  mercantile  es- 
tablishment devoted  to  costly  jewels,  and  this  position 
he  holds  to-day.  Articles  on  the  precious  gems  written 
by  him  are  held  in  high  esteem.  He  has  an  accorded 
place  among  the  intellectual  workers  of  this  great 
metropolis. 

These  were  the  thoughts  I  had  as  I  saw  him  in  the 
doorway  ;  and  soon  after  having  the  opportunity,  I  put 
the  question.  How  did  this  come  about  ?  '*  Well,  it  was 
in  the  extra  effort.  In  the  bakery  the  other  workmen 
would  spend  the  afternoon  in  drinking' beer  and  playing 
cards,  saying  they* had  done  a  day's  work.  They  laughed 
at  me  when  I  came  in  with  a  basket  of  minerals.  'There's 
no  good  in  them  stones.'  Nor  did  I  know  there  was 
any  good  in  them,  but  I  saw  the  Doctor  picking  them 
up  and  he  offered  me  a  dollar  for  a  perfect  specimen, 
and  it  was  pleasant  to  be  walking  among  the  rocks — it 
wasn't  that  I  had  any  more  taste  for  minerals  than  the 
others ;  it  is  nonsense  to  say  a  man  is  born  with  a  taste 
for  minerals. 

"Then  you  encouraged  me  with  the  idea  that  100  or 
200  well  selected  minerals  could  be  sold,  and  sug- 
gested how  I  could  collect  and  sell  them  ;  of  course  I 
have  had  fifteen  years  of  schooling  in  minerals,  ten  of 
them  being  among  diamonds,  pearls,  rubies,  sapphires, 
etc.  But  I  am  willing  to-day  to  go  anywhere  to  find  a 
man  who  has  something  to  say  concerning  them.  I 
write  to  men  who  have  been  to  Africa  or  Brazil,  and  try 
to  meet  them  so  as  to  learn  about  the  diamond  fields. 
Yes,  it  is  the  extra  effort  that  makes  any  one." 

Now  the  struggle  of  tliis  paper  has  been  for  twenty 
years  to  endeavor  to  have  every  reader  make  an  "  extra 
effort "  in  his  field  of  work,  to  advance  in  knowledge  of 
subject  matter  and  in  his  knowledge  of  the  child — how 
to  assist  him  and  form  his  character.  A  vast  number 
have  listened  to  this  advice.  Many  a  teacher  has  fol- 
lowed, in  the  study  of  education,  the  plan  proposed  by 
this  young  baker  for  himself,  and  like  him  has  the  con- 
sciousness of  knowing  his  surroundings,  which  has  been 
gained  by  getting  on  an  eminence  of  some  kind.  Many 
others  enter  the  school-room,  day  by  day,  the  same  per- 
sons they  were  when  they  left  it  yesterday — and  are 
satisfied  thus  to  live  and  attempt  to  teach. 

It  would  seem  the  example  set  by  their  pupils  would 
be  contagious  ;  it  is  plain  to  the  teacher  that  a  pupil  who 
comes  to  school  and  cannot  be  induced  to  make  the 
effort  to  advance  beyond  his  yesterday's  work  will 
amount  to  very  little  ;  but  is  not  the  same  thing  true 
of  the  teacher?  Day  by  day  a  little  extra  effort  in 
pedagogics,  in  literature,  in  science,  or  in  philosophy 
and  the  teacher  becomes  quite  another  being  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 
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.  How  Shall  He  Govern? 

Egbert  Ingalfritz. 

It  is  often  the  case  that  a  meritorious  student  is  at 
his  wit's  end  when  he  enters  the  school-room  and  at- 
tempts to  maintain  order.  A  man  is  remembered  who 
had  many  worthy  qualities ;  he  had  essayed  to  be  an 
Episcopal  clergyman  and  had  failed  because  he  could 
arouse  no  interest ;  then  he  opened  a  private  school 
and  found  he  could  not  govern  it  ;  he  wisely  secured 
an  assistant  who  could.  Seeing  how  easily  thi«  assist- 
ant managed  the  large  room  he  determined  to  attempt 
it  himself ;  a  turmoil  arose  which  broke  up  the  school. 
One  of  my  own  assistants  was  apt  to  send  to  me  several 
pupils  for  correction  daily  ;  it  was  a  mystery  to  me  for 
some  time  why  good  boys  and  girls  became  bad  as  soon 
as  they  passed  under  her  care.  One  pupil  being  asked 
why  he  had  thrown  a  paper-wad  in  his  class  replied/ 
**  Oh,  it  seems  to  worry  her  so  much,  we  cannot  help 
it."    I  confess  I  reproved  him  with  little  fervor. 

I  had  another  assistant  who  daily  sent  me  a  delin- 
quent ;  on  inquiry  I  could  find  no  good  reason  for  re- 
proving the  pupil  severely.  She  left  and  on  installing 
her  successor  I  said,  "  Do  not  send  your  troublesome 
pupils  to  me."  She  responded,  '*  I  am  glad  you  say  so : 
I  like  to  attend  to  my  own  delinquents."  She  never 
complained  to  me  of  a  single  pupil.  She  was  a  little 
woman,  hardly  weighing  one  hundred  pounds.  Why 
could  she  govern  that  room  so  perfectly  and  her  prede- 
cessor worry  her  life  out  of  her  in  trying  to  do  it,  and 
then  not  succeed  ? 

This  is  a  problem  I  cannot  say  I  have  solved,  though 
I  have  thought  over  it  a  good  deal.  The  solution  of- 
fered by  unthinkingones  is,  "  Some  are  born  to  govern." 
So  I  suppose  some  are  born  to  be  butchers  ! 

There  must  be  something  lacking  in  the  mental  con- 
stitution when  one  fails  to  govern  ;  it  is  a  mental  lack. 
A  person  may  barricade  himself  behind  a  text-book  and 
ask  questions  and  fancy  he  is  teaching,  but  it  is  a  mis- 
take. As  a  rule  good  teachers  are  good  governors. 
This  will  probably  arouse  dissent ;  but  rightly  under- 
stand what  is  meant  by  that  grand  word  teaching  and 
you  will  agree  to  the  proposition. 

A  teacher  knows  the  child's  mind,  knows  his  springs 
of  action  and  is  able  to  direct,  his  energies,  and  this  is 
government.  This  teacher  we  say  knows  the  child  and 
knows  how  his  mind  is  influenced,  knows  there  is  a 
good  deal  in  manner,  it  is  a  common  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  the  one  who  governs  well  talks  a  great  deal ; 
the  person  of  power  talks  little.  Much  unnecessary 
talking  in  the  school-room  by  the  teacher  is  sure  to 
cause  disorder  ;  it  is  an  evidence  of  want  of  power. 
I  repeat,  manner  discloses  the  ability  or  inability  to 
govern.  I  can  tell  very  soon  whether  a  new  teacher  is 
likely  to  govern  well  by  a  conversation  ;  I  watch  the 
manner  :  if  he  is  reserved,  follows  my  thought  closely 
takes  me  in  as  well  as  my  thought  ;  answers  to  the 
point,  and  stops  there — a  good  impression  is  produced. 

When  a  teacher  has  asked  me  how  to  learn  to  govern, 
I  have  prescribed  that  an  individual  be  chosen  by  him 
— a  stranger — and  that  he  determine  by  his  personal 
power  to  influence  that  person.  It  is  an  easy  experi- 
ment and  one  that  will  reveal  one  to  oneself.  A  teacher 
who  cannot  summon  up  personal  power  to  employ  on 
and  control  one  individual  will  not  likely  be  successful 
with  a  large  number. 


An  Incompetent  Reviewer. 

No  class  of  persons  have  brought  upon  themselves 
more  deserved  ridicule  than  teachers  for  proceeding 
without  principles  in  their  work.  This  was  perceived 
in  this  country  and  diligent  efforts  made  to  remove  the 
charge.  A  good  many  volumes  have  been  devoted  to 
an  exposition  of  the  principles  in  education,  one  of  the 
latest  being  "Talks  on  Pedagogics,"  by  Francis  W. 
Parker,  the  well-known  principal  of  the  Cook  County 
(Chicago)  normal  school. 

This  work  was  reviewed  by  one  H.  G.  Wells,  in  the 
Educational  Times^  London,  who  betrays  a  narrowness 
of  judgment,  a  meagerness  of  knowledge  of  what  he 
was  writing  about,  and  an  entire  incompetence  to  deal 
with  the  subject  assigned  to  him.  The  article  strikes 
one  as  having  been  written  without  seeing  the  book ; 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  such  reviewing  ;  it  can  be  done 
with  many  books,  but  this  is  a  case  where  it  would  not 
work.  Col.  Parker  has  spent  twenty  years  in  turning 
over  the  thoughts  he  has  given  expression  to  in  his 
book,  and  it  was  impossible  for  Mr.  Wells  to  review  it 
in  the  flippant  manner  he  proposed  to  himself  without 
being  detected. 

Flippancy  is  the  word  that  describes  this  review.  In 
fact,  it  is  no  review,  but  remarks  made  by  one  who  set 
out  to  write  down  the  book  and  felt  at  the  end  of  every 
sentence  that  he  had  made  a  hit.  It  is  reported  of 
Thackeray  that  after  writing  one  of  his  fine  sentences 
he  brought  down  his  fist  on  the  table  saying,  **  By 
George,  that  is  finely  put."  In  reading  Mr.  Wells'  re- 
marks it  would  seem  that  he  must  have  said  this  to 
himself  quite  frequently.  When  he  handed  in  his  re- 
view and  pocketed  his  money  he  undoubtedly  remarked, 
"  I've  just  taken  his  bloody  hide  off."  This  is  to  be  in- 
ferred from  the  entire  tone  of  the  article.  It  is  plain 
to  the  reader  after  three  sentences  that  Mr.  Wells  has 
started  out  to  condemn  the  book. 

He  evidently  has  turned  the  book  over,  for  he  spends 
a  paragraph  on  the  diagram  with  which  Col.  Parker 
attempted  to  illustrate  his  idea  of  Concentration,  but 
aside  from  this  there  is  no  evidence  that,  he  has  read 
the  book.  Yet  he  infers  from  glancing  over  it  that 
there  is  *'no  science  of  education  in  Chicago."  This 
shows  him  a  sort  of  intellectual  Samson  on  drawing  in- 
ferences. Mr.  Wells  must  needs  round  up  with  a  strong 
sentence,  and  so  he  says  that  Col.  Parker  "  must  accept 
the  popular  estimate  with  such  patience  as  he  may." 
This  is  enigmatic.  If  he  means  Mr.  Wells*  "  estimate  " 
it  can  only  be  said  no  estimate  has  been  made.  The 
probability  is  that  he  is  wholly  incapable  of  making 
one.  We  dismiss  Mr.  Wells,  advising  the  Educational 
Times  that  they  need  a  man  of  ampler  brains  on  their 
staff  of  reviewers. 

The  Educational  Review  referring  to  the  reviews  in  the 
Journal  of  Education  and  the  Educational  Times  says:  "  In 
the  Journal  of  Education  is  a  brief  notice,  intelligent  and 
discriminating.  It  is  not  laudatory,  perhaps  not  even 
commendatory,  but  it  is  eminently  fair,  and  obviously 
written  by  some  one  who  has  really  read  the  book  with  a 
view  to  find  out  what  it  contains  that  is  helpful." 

"  The  Educational  TimeSy  on  the  contrary  devotes  a 
full  page  to  what  is  practically  an  exhibition  of  horse 
play,  by  a  reviewer  who  signs  his  name.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  the  writer  has  any  sympathy  with  the  ob- 
ject of  the  book  or  any  real  knowledge  of  the  problem  it 
tries  to  solve.  The  matter  would  not  be  worth  mention- 
ing were  it  not  illustrative  of  the  general  attitude  of 
thousands  of  teachers  toward  the  scientific  study  of  ed- 
ucation. The  writer  represents  all  of  the  insularity  and 
Philistinism  that  is  characteristic  of  so  many  of  his  guild." 

The  Public  School  Journal  says  of  this  review,  "  there 
is  little  evidence  he  has  read  the  Talks  ;"  "  its  thought 
and  spirit  have  evaded  him  ;"  "  the  *  top-loftiness '  of 
the  critic  is  more  repulsive  than  the  *  revivalistic  *  style 
of  Mr.  Parker." 

Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Hughes,  principal  of  training  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  England,  says  of  ''  Talks  on  Pedago- 
gics:" "  I  have  read  Col.  Parker's  book  pretty  carefully 
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and  like  it  greatly.  ...  I  have  already  lectured  on  it ; 
shall  bring  it  before  our  students  next  term,  and  have 
recommended  it  to  a  great  many  people." 

Tht  KsndergarUn  Magazine  writes  :  "Colonel  Par- 
ker's "  Talks  on  Pedagogics  "  is  creating  a  furor  of  dis- 
cussion among  English  schoolmasters.  It  is  only 
natural  that  the  chapter  on  "  Democracy  in  Education  " 
should  not  appeal  to  the  average  continental  or  British 
school  man." 

This  review  is  referred  to  here  mainly  to  show  that 
the  ordinary  hack  reviewer  is  no  longer  able  to  handle 
educational  books.  Education  is  a  science  that  de- 
mands deep  and  special  knowledge  ;  the  man  who  un- 
dertakes to  measure  up  a  book  which  has  cost  as  much 
thought  as  "Talks  on  Pedagogics"  must  necessarily 
have  thought  deeply  o.n  the  same  subject. 


The  Study  of  Civil  Government: 

A  Means  of  Training  in  Patriotism. 
By  William  A.  Mowry. 

America  is  not  Europe.  A  republic  is  not  a  mon- 
archy. What  may  be  needful  here  may  not  be  neces- 
sary in  the  old  world.  The  most  distinctly  American 
institution  we  have  is  our  system  of  public  schools. 
This  institution  is  essential  on  account  of  our  peculiar 
form  of  government.  The  necessity  for  an  intelligent 
citizenship  in  order  to  perpetuate  republican  institu- 
tions is  the  raison  tTetre  of  the  public  school. 

To  tax  the  property  of  the  state  in  order  to  educate 
the  children  of  the  state  is  defensible  because  the  per- 
petuation of  the  state  requires  universal  intelligence. 
But,  it  may  reasonably  be  inquired,  intelligence  in  re- 
spect to  what  ?  Not  that  intelligence  which  is  requisite 
to  fit  the  recipient  to  earn  a  livelihood,  but  rather  that 
which  he  requires  in  order  to  render  him  useful  to  so- 
ciety, and  especially  that  which  fits  him  to  properly 
perform  his  duties  to  the  government.  i 

Gratitude  alone  and  common  courtesy  would  suggest 
that  all  pupils  in  government  schools  should  be  patriotic. 
But  patriotism  is  love  of  country,  and  surely  love  of 
country  requires  and  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the 
country.  Now  "  country  "  is  nothing  apart  from  what 
that  word  stands  for.  But  let  it  stand  for  freedom,  in- 
telligent citizenship,  republican  institutions,  equal  rights 
before  the  law,  the  right  to  "  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness,"  and  the  spirit  of  patriotism  fills  the 
soul.  "  Love  of  country  "  must  be  preceded  by  a  kmnvl- 
edge  of  country.  No  one  can  love  that  of  which  he  is  in 
ignorance.  Therefore,  if  we  would  inspire  in  the  minds 
of  the  young  a  true,  rational  spirit  of  patriotism  we 
must  cause  the  study  of  the  principles  and  facts  of  our 
peculiar  government  to  be  known. 

The  children  in  the  schools  should  know  (f)  the  his- 
tory of  our  govemme^^t.  They  should  be  made  familiar 
with  the  colonial  forms  of  government,  the  royal  or 
provincial  governments,  the  proprietary  governments, 
and  the  charter  governments.  They  should  know 
something  of  the  conditions  which  preceded  the  "  De- 
claration of  Independence '*  and  the  **  Revolutionary 
war."  (2)  They  should  understand  something  of  our 
local,  township,  and  county  government,  the  town,  or 
county,  and  city  officers,  their  rights  and  functions.  (3) 
They  require  to  be  informed  in  regard  to  the  details  of 
the  state  government,  especially  of  the  three  grand  de- 
partments, the  legislative,  the  executive,  and  the  judi- 
cial departments,  and  (4)  they  should  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  same  grand  divisions  of  the  national 
government. 

How  important  it  is  that  the  boys  and  girls  in  the 
grammar  schools  should  be  made  to  understand  how 
and  when  a  president  of  the  United  States  is  elected, 
and  what  his  duties  are  ;  how  the  Congress  is  composed 
of  two  houses,  and  how  the  members  of  either  house 
are  chosen  ;  what  U.  S.  courts  have  been  constituted 
and  what  sort  of  cases  can  be  tried  before  them. 

In  like  manner  what  interest  for  the  young  clusters 
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around  the  method  of  election  of  the  governor  of  the 
state,  of  the  members  of  the  state  legislature — house  and 
senate,  of  the  constitution,  province,  and  duties  of  the 
state  courts,  and  what  cases  can  be  brought  before  them. 

Children  will  always  be  interested  in  learning  of  the 
duties  of  selectmen  in  the  towns  of  New  England, 
county  officers  in  other  sections  of  our  country,  and 
especially  the  facts  concerning  the  mode  of  election,  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  council- 
men  in  the  cities. 

Tell  the  children  at  the  proper  stage  and  in  the  proper 
way  that  to  be  president  of  the  United  States  a  man 
must  be  (i)  thirty-five  years  of  age,  (2)  a  native  bom 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  (3)  that  he  must  have 
resided  in  the  United  States  fourteen  years.  Then  give 
the  qualifications  of  a  United  States  senator  : 

(i)  He  must  be  thirty  years  of  age. 

(2)  He  must  haye  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
nine  years. 

(3)  He  must  at  the  time  of  his  election  be  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  state  in  which  he  is  chosen. 

Then  ask  them  to  notice  the  difiference  in  the  qualifi- 
cations of  a  representative  in  Congress  : 
i)  He  must  be  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

[2)  He  must  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
seven  years. 

(3)  He  must  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  state  for  which 
he  is  chosen. 

Then  compare  the  qualifications  of  the  corresponding 
officers  in  the  state  government,  in  the  state  where  the 
school  is  located.  Tell  the  children  to  observe  that 
no  state  can  add  to  these  three  simple  points  of  quali- 
fication for  United  States  officers. 

All  children  in  grammar  schools  should  know  that 
they  are  liable  to  touch  the  local  and  state  governments 
every  day  of  their  lives,  in  the  schools,  roads,  streets, 
street  lights,  police,  constables,  and  in  various  other 
ways,  but  that  the  only  place  where  they  come  in 
contact  with  the  United  States  government  in  ordinary 
life,  is  at  the  post-office.  They  should  be  made  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  post-offices,  light-houses,  custom- 
houses, commerce,  Indian  and  territorial  affairs  are 
matters  pertaining  to  the  national  government.  The 
peculiar  autonomy  of  our  government,  as  local,  state, 
and  national,  should  be  made  clear. 

In  this  way  our  young  peopje  wil(  begin  to  appreciate 
what  is  meant  by  being  an  American  citizen.  They 
will  early  and  easily  learn  that  our  peculiar,  popular 
government  bestows  great  gifts  upon  every  citizen, 
however  humble  he  may  be.  Let  it,  however,  always 
be  made  clear  that  voting,  or  the  power  to  vote,  is  not 
a  right  belonging  to  every  citizen,  but  only  a  duty  placed 
by  the  body  politic  upon  certain  classes  of  citizens,  and 
that  this  can  be  changed,  abridging  or  enlarging  the 
political  franchise,  as  it  is  estimated  the  public  good 
may  require.  But  let  it  also  be  seen  that  this  right  to 
vote  is  usually  defined  by  a  written  constitution  and 
that  no  change  can  take  place  in  regard  thereto  except 
by  a  change  of  the  constitution  by  popular  vote,  in  ac- 
cordance with  forms  of  law. 

Is  it  not  quite  apparent  that  such  a  study,  here  only 
very  briefly  outlined,  will  inevitably  promote,  foster, 
and  encourage  the  spirit  of  true  patriotism,  and  that 
unless  the  child  in  some  way  learns  the  essential  facts 
of  our  government  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  de- 
velop in  him  this  spirit  ?  May  the  time  be  hastened 
when  the  facts  and  principles  of  popular  government 
shall  be  a  compulsory  study  in  all  the  public  schools  of 
our  land. 


"We  need  to  develop  in  our  schools  not  only  intelli- 
gence and  moral  character,  but  also  an  appreciation  of 
the  duties  and  privileges  of  citizenship.  Special  efforts 
should  be  made  to  cultivate  in  the  hearts  of  youth  a 
love  of  home  and  country  and  a  spirit  of  patriotism. 
For  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  an  influential 
means  is  the  commemoration  of  historic  events  which 
adorn  our  history  or  shaped  our  free  institutions." 

—Edward  Brooks. 
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The  Washington  Family. 

The  Washingtons  are  descended  from  an  ancient 
English  family,  and  as  this  family  can  he  traced  back 
to  the  time  of  th^  Norman  Conquest  (1066)  it  is  believed 
that  it  was  originally  a  Norman  or  French  family.  A 
knight  by  the  name  of  William  de  Hertb'urn  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Bolden  Book  written  in  1183.  William  is 
a  Norman  name  ;  Hertburn  was  the  village  in  which  he 
lived  ;  it  was  the  custom  at  that  period  among  Norman 
families  of  rank  to  take  surnames  from  their  castles  or 
estates;  not  until  many  years  after  this  period  were 
surnames  assumed  by  the  people  ;  even  then  they  did 
not  descend  hereditarily  on  the  family.  By  the  Bolden 
Book  it  appears  that  William  de  Hertburn  in  1183  had 
exchanged  the  village  of  Hertburn  for  the  manor  and 
village  of  Wessyngton  and  was  to  pay  the  bishop  four 
pounds  a  year  rent,  to  bring  two  greyhounds  to  the 
hunt  and  to  furnish  an  armed  man  for  military  affairs. 
This  discloses  the  fact  that  the  bishop  in  those  days  was 
engaged  in  civil  as  well  as  religious  matters  ;  in  fact, 
the  bishop  of  Durham  was  a  sovereign  having  judges, 
chamberlains,  secretaries,  stewards,  etc. ;  he  was  under 
feudal  obligations  to  furnish  soldiers  when  the  king  de- 
manded them. 

The  William  referred,  to  changed  his  surname  when 
he  changed  his  lands  ;  lie  was  now  William  de  Wesstng- 
ton  ;  the  new  estate  was  held  for  seventy  years.  In 
1264  we  (ind  in  the  Bolden  Book  a  William  Weshington 
of  Weshington  among  the  list  of  knights  that  fought 
for  Henry  III.  at  the  battle  of  Lewes  from  the  county 
of  Durham.  In  1334  a  Sir  Stephen  de  Wessyngton  is 
mentioned  among  a  list  of  knights  who  were  to  tilt  at 
a  tournament ;  he  bore  for  his  device  a  golden  rose  on 
an  azure  field.  In  1369  William,  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Wessyngton,  died  ;  his  son  and  successor  is  mentioned 
as  Sir  William  de  Weschington  ahd:he  appears  to  have 
sat  in  the  privy  coul^'cil  of  the  county  ;  he  had  only  a 
daughter  as  heir  and  by  her  marriage  the  property 
passed  from  the  Weschingtons  and  in  1400  it  was  owned 
by  the  Blaykistons.  But  others  of  this  family  (proba- 
bly brothers  of  Sir  William)  were  in  this  vicinity  and 
kept  up  the  name.  In  141 6  John  de  Wessyngton  was 
prior  of  the  convent  attached  to  the  cathedral  of  Dur- 
ham, and  was  buried  in  1446  at  the  door  of  the  north 
aisle  of  his  church.- 

The  de  Wessyngtons  appear  to  have  separated  into 
several  branches  by  1450  and  to  be  holding  estates  in 
various  parts  of  England ;  their  names  are  honorably 
recorded  in  county  histories  or  engraved  on  monuments 
in  the  churches  and  cathedrals.  The  de  disappeared 
from  most  names  in  which  it  was  used  about  the  time 
of  Henry  VI. ;  the  spelling  of  the  name  varied  from 
Wessyngton  to  Wassington  to  Wasshington  and  finally 
to  Washington  ;  a  parish  in  Durham  has  the  name  of 
Washington  in  which  it  is  believed  the  ancient  manor 
of  Wessyngton  was  situated. 

There  was  a  John  Washington  in  Lancashire,  whose 
son  Lawrence  went  to  London,  was  a  lawyer  in  Gray's 
Inn,  and  who  in  1538  received  a  grant  of  *' Sulgrave," 
being  the  lands  belonging  to  the  monastery  of  St.  An- 
drew's which  Henry  VIII.  confiscated.  Sulgrave  re- 
mained in  the  family  until  1620.  In  the  pavement  of 
the  parish  church  there  is  a  stone  slab  that  bears  efiigies 
on  plates  of  brass  of  Laurence  Washington,  gent,  and 
Anne  his  wife  and  their  four  sons  and  eleven  daughters; 
the  date  is  1564.  A  direct  descendant  was  Sir  Henry 
Washington  who  fought  under  Charles  I.  in  1646  ;  un- 
der Cromwell  England  became  an  uncomfortable  resi- 
dence for  all  who  had  fought  for  Charles.  Two 
brothers,  John  and  Andrew  Washington,  great-grand- 
sons of  the  Sulgrave  Washington  emigrated  to  Virginia 
which  was  a  favorite  resort  of  the  cavaliers,  as  the  fol- 
lowers of  Charles  were  called. 

These  brothers  arrived  in  Virginia  in  1657  and 
bought  lands  in  Westmoreland  county  between  the 
Potomac  and  the  Rappahannock  rivers.  John  married 
Miss  Anne  Pope  and  lived  on  Bridge's  creek  near  where 
it  falls  into  the  Potomac  ;  in  honor  of  his  services  the 
parish  was  called  Washington,  and  still  bears  the  name. 


His  grandson,  Augustine,  was  born  there  in  1694 ;  he 
married  twice.  By  the  first  marriage  two  sons  grew  up, 
Lawrence  ^nd  Augustine  ;  for  his-segoad  ytxit,  he.  mar- 
ried Mary  Ball  and  by  her  he  b^Ldfoir-sOxis,. George, 
Samuel,  John,  and  Charles,  and  two  daughters.'  George 
was  born  Feb.  22,  1732.  No  vestige  of  the  house  re- 
mains ;  t#b  or  three  decayed  fig  trees  with  shrubs  and 
vines  mark  where  the  garden  existed  ;  a  stone  has  been 
placed  on  the  site  of  the  house  with  an  inscription 
stating  that  the  birthplace  of  Washington  was  here. 

It  is  well  to  note  that  the  ancestry  of  Washington, 
while  not  marked  by  wealth,  is  marked  by  respect- 
ability, enduring  worth,  honor,  loyalty,  and  other  feat- 
ures that  give  it  a  certain  distinction ;  they  aimed  at 
the  best  and  to  be  among  the  best ;  they  seemed  to  have 
within  each  and  all  a  spring  or  motive  that  moved  them 
to  higher  points  in  life. 

Not  long  after  the  birth  of  George,  Augustine  Wash- 
ington removed  to  an  estate  in  Stafford  county  opposite 
Fredricksburg  ;  the  house  stood  on  a  rising  ground  over- 
looking a  meadow  which  bordered  the  Rapplihannock 
river ;  this  house  like  the  one  on  Bridge's  creek  was 
built  of  wood  and  its  site  is  only  to  be  traced  by  frag- 
ments of  bricks  and  earthenware.  The  eldest  son 
Lawrence,  when  about  fifteen  years  of  age  was  sent  to 
England  for  his  education  ;  George  went  to  a  school 
kept  by  one  of  his  father's  tenants,  the  sexton  too  of 
the  church.  Lawrence  returned  from  England  and  be- 
came the  model  for  his  brother  George  ;  there  was  a 
difference  of  about  fourteen  years  in  their  ages.  Law- 
rence when  twenty-two  was  made  captain  in  a  regiment 
and  sailed  to  the  West  Indies  ;  he  was  present  at  the 
siege  of  Carthagena  ;  he  returned  home  in  1742  and 
his  accounts  of  the  engagements  in  which  he  participa- 
ted must  have  had  an  inspiring  efifect  on  his  brother 
George.  Lawrence  married  and  settled  on  his  estate 
on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  which  he  called  "  Mount 
Vernon  '' after  admiral  Vernon  under  whom  he  served 
n  the  siege  of  Carthagena. 


"  Betsey  Ross  and  the  Flag." 

In  1777  Congress  appointed  a  committee  with  General  Wash- 
ington at  its  h^  to  aesign  a  flag  suitable  for  the  new-bom  na- 
tion called  the  United  States  of  America.  The  committee  pre- 
pared a  design,  and  then  looked  around  for  some  one  to  make 
the  flag  in  accordance  with  their  ideas.  .In  a  little  house  at  239 
Arch  street,  Philadelphia,  still  standing,  lived  a  young  woman 
named  Betsey  Ross,  noted  for  her  skill  in  needle-work.  So  widely 
was  this  skill  recognized  that  it  is  said  that  she  made  the  hand- 
some ruffled  bosoms  for  the  shirts  of  the  general  himself— 
bosoms  that  are  preserved  to  this  day  as  samples  of  her  handi- 
work. General  Washington,  remembering  her  skill,  called  upon 
her,  and  showine  her  a  rough  draft  of  the  flag—the  draft  is  still 
•in  possession  of  the  State  Department— asked  her  whether  she 
could  make  such  a  flag ?  "I  can  try,"  was  her  modest  yet  confi- 
dent answer.  The  design  consisted  o^  alternating  red  and  white 
stripes  and  thirteen  six- pointed  stars  on  a  background  of  blue. 
Betsey  Ross  suggested  that  five- pointed  stars  would  be  more  ap- 
propriate, and  finally  prevailed  upon  the  Father  of  his  Countiy  to 
adopt  her  suggestions  by  showing  him  how  to  make  a  nve- 
pointed  star  by  a  single  snip  of  her  scissors.  A  further  chanee 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  stars  was  made  from  the  original  circle 
to  the  old  idea  of  a  cross. 

The  flag  made  by  Betsey  Ross  and  submitted  by  the  committee 
was  adopted  by  Congress  on  June  14  of  that  year.  The  evi- 
dence seems  entirely  authentic  that  she  made  tne  sample  flag, 
and  with  such  acceptability  that  she  was  commissioned  to  make 
a  number  more.  Her  uncle.  Col.  Ross,  is  said  to  have  provided 
her  with  the  means  to  procure  the  necessary  material ;  and  there 
is  a  record  of  an  order  on  the  Treasury  in  May,  I777f  "to  pay 
Betsey  Ross  i^{^  12s.  2d.  for  flags  for  the  fleet  m  the  Delaware 


nver. 

The  grave  of  Betsey  Ross  is  in  Mount  Moriah  cemetery.  A 
simple  headstone  marks  her  resting  place,  upon  which  is  the 
following  inscription : 

**  Id  memory  of  John  Claypole,  who  died  August  3,  xSxy,  agedtds^jeiua. 
Also  Elizabeth  Claypole,  died  January  30,  1836,  aged  64  years.  Also 
J«imes  Campion,  died  February  14,  1836,  aged  a6  years." 

The  Elizabeth  Claypole  is  the  widow  of  John  Claypole,  and  is 
the  Betsey  Ross  who  made  the  first  flag  a  few  years  before  her 
marriage  to  him. — From  the  report  of  SupL  Edward  Brooks,  of 
Philadelphia. 
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The  Washington  Monument. 
By  Edna  Dean  Proctor. 

Have  you  seen  bv  Polomac  that  shfFc  io  the  skies. 

From  the  meadows  exuHing  to  mate  with  the  sun  ?- 
Now  misty  and  gray  as  the  clouds  it  detics. 

Now  bright  in  the  splendor  its  daring  bas  won ! 
The  wmds  are  its  comrades,  the  lightnmga,  ihc  siorm 

The  tirsl  flush  of  dan-n  on  its  summit  shrnes  fair; 
And  the  IdSt  ray  of  evening  illumines  its  form 

Towering  grand  and  alone  in  the  Iiniitless  air. 

By  Nile  rise  the  Pyramids,  wrapped  in  the  shade 

Of  a^es  that  passed  as  the  waves  on  the  shore ; 
And  Karnak,  majestic,  whose  vast  colonnades 

A  god  might  have  fashioned  for  man  to  adore; 
And  Baalbec  uplifts  like  a  vision  divme 

Its  wonder  of  beauty  by  Lebanon's  wall  ;— 
But  captive  and  slave  reared  in  sorrow  the  sbrine, 

The  palace,  tbe  temple,  the  pyramid  lalt. 

To  Freedom  Potomac's  proud  obelisk  towers. 

And  Karnak  and  Baalbec  in  beauty  outvies. 
For  Washington's  glory  its  grandeur  empowers. 

And  freemen  wim  joy  piled  its  stones  10  Ibe  skies! 
O  Symbol  of  Liberty,  matchless,  sublime. 

Still  soar  from  the  meadows  to  mate  with  the  sun, 
And  see  Ihy  Republic,  to  uiiermnsi  time. 

The  noble,  the  peerless,  the  Many  in  One  ! 


The  Childhood  of  Washington. 

By  Adelaide  L.  Rouse. 

George  Washington  was  born  al  Bridges  Creek,  a  little  town 
in  Virginia,  near  lOe  Potomac  river.  February  21,  1732. 
His  mother's  name  was  Mary,  and   his  father,  who  was  a 

filanter.  was  named  Augu!>iin.  The  Washington  family  came 
rom  England  to  America,  and  some  of  George's  relatives  were 
people  of  high  rank. 

George  was  the  oldest  child,  and  there  were  five  children 
younger  than  he.  From  the  house  where  little  Gtaxf^t  Washing- 
ton lived  he  had  a  fine  view  of  the  river,  and  he  could  see  acrtus 
it  into  the  state  of  Matyland. 

It  was  a  quei:r  looking  house,  for  the  roof  was  sleep  and 
sloped  down  into  projeciing  eaves.  On  the  ground  floor  were 
lour  rooms,  and  there  were  several  in  the  attic.  At  each  end  of 
tbe  house  was  a  great  chimney. 

Nothing  is  left  of  the  house,  and  only  a  stone  marks  ibe  spot 
where  Washington  was  bora. 

George  liked  to  play  as  well  as  boys  do  now.  He  was  fond  of 
games  which  tried  his  strength,  such  as  running,  leaping,  and 
wrestling.  He  was  very  strong,  and  it  is  said  he  could  throw  a 
stone  across  the  Raopahannock  river,  at  Fredericksburg,  though 
the  stream  is  very  wide  there. 

Another  favorite  sport  was  playing  soldier.  He  would  arrange 
bis  playmates  into  two  panics,  and  they  would  play  that  one 
party  was  the  French  army,  and  the  other  the  American.  Of 
course  George  was  one  of  the  leaders,  but  he  always  chose  the 
Amenun  army  for  his.  Even  in  play  he  was  n  true  American. 
Mil  playmates  liked  him,  and  they  did  not  mind  when  he  beat 


them  in  a  race.  He  was  so  sironR  and  brave  that  they  wera 
proud  of  him.  He  was  a  kind  of  judge  among  them,  and  often 
settled  their  d'Sputes  for  them. 

He  must  have  been  a  good  and  faithful  student,  for  be  did  not 
go  to  school  alter  he  was  sixteen.  He  showed  when  he  was  a 
man  that  he  knew  a  great  deal,  so  he  must  have  improved  his 
time  when  a  school  boy. 

When  he  was  thirteen  years  old  he  would  make  neat,  careful 
copies  of  bills,  notes,  deeds,  and  other  papers,  in  a  book  so  that 
he  would  know  how  to  write  them  when  he  grew  up  and  had  to 
do  business  for  himself.    That  book  is  still  kept,  and  it  shows 


of  Conduct.'  One  of  these  rules  was  i  "In  the  presence  of 
others  Sing  not  to  yourself  with  a  humming  noise,  nor  drum  with 
your  feet  or  fingers." 

Another  ru  e,  was  ;  "  Show  not  yourself  glad  at  the  misfor- 
tunes of  another,  even  though  he  be  your  enemy." 

George  was  a  fine-looking  boy,  so  it  was  saitj,  and  had  excel- 
lent manners.     He  was  tall,  and  bis  figure  was  well- developed. 

Everybody  knows  the  story  of  the  cherry-tree  and  the  hatchet, 
but  it  cannot  be  told  too  often,  as  it  reminds  us  that  the  great 
Washington  was  an  honest  and  truthful  boy. 

Another  instance  of  thoughtless  mischief,  regret  for  it,  and 
honest  truth  telling  was  when  he  rode  one  of  the  colts  and  exer- 
cised it  so  hard  that  it  broke  a  blood-vessel,  George  was  very 
sorry,  for  he  did  not  mean  to  hurt  the  poor  animal.  He  did  not 
try  to  hide  his  fault.  He  went  right  to  his  mother  and  told  tbe 
whole  story. 

She  said.  "  1  regret  the  loss  of  my  favorite,  but  I  forgive  you 
because  you  have  had  the  courage  to  tell  me  the  truih  at  once." 

His  father  died  when  he  was  only  ten  years  old,  but  his  mother 
was  a  wis?  woman,  and  she  brought  up  her  children  well.  George 
often  said  that  alt  he  was  be  owed  to  his  mother. 

George  was  very  good  to  his  mother.  When  he  was  a  great 
matt  and  everybody  was  glad  to  honor  bim,  Mrs.  Washington 
said,  "  George  always  was  a  good  boy.  1  am  not  surpriseS  at 
anything  he  has  done." 

we  do  not  know  very  much  about  George  Washington's  child* 
hood.  The  people  who  wnte  books  about  bim  seem  to  pass 
over  the  early  part  of  his  life  and  hurry  on  to  the  time  when  he 
became  a  great  man.  But  the  little  we  know  shows  that  be  was 
a  truthful,  manly,  and  industrious  boy. 


Washington's  Love  Poems. 

In  an  article  by  William  E,  Curtis  on  "  The  Love  Affairs  of 
George  Washington,"  in  the  current  number  of  ih^CMautauguaH 
mention  is  made  of  some  poems  found  among  Washington's  au- 
tographic papers,  which  are  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  de- 
partment of  state.  There  are  in  all  four  poems,  written  probably 
in  his  seventeenth  year.  Two  of  them  are  undoubtedly  original, 
and  as  Mr.  Curtis  says,  are  "  very  bad  verses,"  the  others  were 
manifestly  copied. 

One  of  the  original  poems  has  recently  been  discovered  to  be 
an  acrostic,  whicli  was  a  fashionable  trick  of  love  making  in 
those  days,  and  the  initial  letters  of  the  lines  form  the  name 
"  Frances  Alexa  "—  the  last  word  evidently  being  intended  for 
"Alexander."    But  the  poem  is  unfinished,  the  remainder  of  the 

fiage  on  which  it  is  written  being  blank.    The  muse  of  the  youth- 
ul  poet  and  lover  probably  became  weary.     It  reads  as  follows : 
"  From  )  our  brigM  spaikling  eyes  1  was  undone  ; 
Ray>,  ft  11  have  more  iransparei.t  than  the  sun, 
A  midai  iir,  glory  \a  ihe  ri-ing  Day, 


ConsU 

Equa. 
Soknc 


oipol.eL 
,e  fruve  kiod. 


iwin^,  celdom  one  su  YiiUDg,  joj'I  Find. 
Ah  I  wic  'j  me,  thai  1  should  love  and  coi.ceal 
Lung  have  I  wished,  but  never  dare  reveal 
Eten  though  severe  j  Lote's  Pains  I  feel ; 
Xenes  ihai  gieaL  wa^  'I  lice  fiom  LupiQ's  Darl. 
And  all  Ihe  greatest  Kerues,  feit  Ibe  sman." 
The  traditions  of  the  family  indicate  that  the  object  of  this  ef- 
fusion was  Miss  Fanny  Alexander,  a  daughter  of  Captain  Philip 
Alexander,  a  descendant  of  the  Earl  of  Stirling  from  whom  the 
city  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  was  named. 

To  Betsy  Fauntleroy  was  addressed  the  other  original  poem, 
which  reads : 

"  Oh  ^e  gods  why  should  m7  Poor  Resislteis  Heart 

Stand  \o  oppiAc  Ihy  might  and  Powcc 
At  la>t  surreadeT  Io  Cupid's  featheied  Dart 

Ana  now  lays  bleeding  every  Hour 
For  her  that's  Pitylcss  ni  my  giicl  and  woei 

And  will  not  on  me  Fliy  take 
I'le  sleep  among-I  my  most  inveterate  Fo«i 

And  vAh  glaoness  never  wi<h  lo  wake 
In  deluding  slerpings  lei  my  tyelids  cloie 

That  in  an  eniaptured  Dream  1  may 
In  a  soli  luiline  sleep  and  penile  repose, 

Pofsess  those  juysdenied  b)F  Day." 
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Home-made  Apparatus.     I. 

By  Prof.  John  F.  Woodhull,  Teachers'  College,  New 

York  City. 

COURSE   IN    GLASS  WORKING. 

I.  Bending  Glass  Tubing.— Small  glass  tubing  may 
be  bent  in  an  ordinary  gas  or  kerosene-lamp  flame,  but  an 
alcohol  lamp  or  Bunsen  burner  is  preferred.  The  glass 
should  be  well  softened,  by  heating  it  in  the  flame,  before 
attempting  to  bend  it.  If,  for  ^ 
example,  the  end  a  (figure  i)  is 
one  and  one-half  inches  from 
the  flame,  the  tube  ought  to  be 
softened  enough  so  that  it  will 
bend  down  of  its  own  weight. 
At  first  keep  the  tube  constantly  Fig.  i. 

rolling,  so  as  to  heat  it  on  all  sides,  but  when  it  begins  to 
bend  cease  rolling,  and  move  it  a  little  to  the  right  and 
*  left,  to  heat  the  adjacent  parts.  Do  not  let  it  bend 
rapidly.  By  moving  it  to  the  right  and  left  occasionally 
you  may  keep  it  bending  slowly  in  as  gradual  a  curve 
as  you  may  desire.  Figure  2  represents  a  tube  bent 
thus.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  hot  part  of  the 
flame  is  at  the  outer  edges,  where  the  combustible  vapors 
come  in  contact  with  the  air.  A  tube,  therefore,  if  kept 
perfectly  still  in  a  flame,  would  be  liable  to  bend  as 
represented  in  figure  3,  because  it  would  be  softened 
chiefly  at  the  points  c  and  d.  In  this  matter  perfection 
can  be  reached  only  by  much  practice.  Patience  rather 
than  skill  is  the  requisite  capital.  Hence  there  is  no 
reason  why  any  one  may  not  bend  glass  tubing  sufficiently 
well  for  all  practical  purposes. 


r\ 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3. 


Only  small  tubing,  whose  inside  diameter  does  not 
exceed  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch,  can  be  readily  bent 
in  an  alcohol  flame;  and  for  this  purpose  the  wick  must 
be  drawn  up  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  and  the 
tube  must  be  held  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  flame,  which 
is  the  upper  third.  Glass  tubing  is  quite  inexpensive.  It 
should  not  cost  over  fifty  cents  a  pound,  and  a  pound  of 
the  size  mentioned  above  contains  about  twenty-five  feet. 

2.  Drawing  and  Closing  Glass  Tubing. — Hold  one 
end  in  each  hand  and  keep  the  tube  rolling  continually 
while  holding  it  in  the  flame,  so  as  to  soften  it  all  around. 
When  it  has  become  quite  soft  remove  it  from  the  flame 
and  pull.  You  will 
readily  draw  it  out,  as 
represented  in  figure  5. 
Make  a  very  slight 
scratch  at  a  with  a  three- 
cornered  file  and  break 
the  tube   at  that  point.  '°  ** 

Finish  the  broken  ends  by  holding  them  for  an  instant 

in  the  flame.  With  care 
/  "  ^  you  will  be  able  to  melt 

the  ends  so  as  to  make 
Fig.  5.  them    smooth,   without 

bending  or  closing  them. 
The  end  ac  will  serve  many  useful  purposes  as  a  "dropper- 
tube,"  if  a  small  rubber  bulb  ^.^^^^^^ 

called  a  **  dropper-bulb"  is  put  C^^^J** 
upon  the  end  c.     The  end  ah 
may  be  used  for  throwing  jets  '^' 

of  water,  as  illustrated  in  figure  40. 


I'l 
'I 


One  is  always  obliged  to  proceed  according  to  the 
above  directions  in  order  to  close  large  tubing; 
and  by  this  method  I  have  even  drawn  apart  an 
argand-lamp  chimney.  It  was  necessary  to  smoke 
the  chimney  all  around  first  and  then  to  heat 
with  gradually  constant  rolling. 

A  very  much  better  way,  however,  to  deal  with 
small  tubing  is  as  follows :  Hold  the  tube  so  that 
the  end  projects  not  more  than  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  into  the  flame,  and  keep  it  rolling  slowly,  so  as 
to  heat  it  uniformly  on  all  sides.  It  will  soon  close 
up  entirely ;  or,  if  you  want  a  tube  for  throwing  Iki 
jets  of  water,  arrest  the  process  just  before  the  Fig.  7. 
tube  is  quite  closed,  leaving  a  little  hole  in   the  end. 

This  method  has  two  advantages  over  the 

>  other,  described  on  p. .     First,  this  will 

throw  a  straight   stream,  while  in    most 
cases  the  other  will  not ;    and,  secondly, 
this  will  be  thick   and  strong  at  the  end, 
Fig.  8.        while  the  other  will  be  very  thin  and  quite 
liable  to  get  broken. 

3.  Blowing  Bulbs.— In  order  to  blow  a  bulb  at  the 
end  of  a  glass  tube,  hold  the  end  of  the  tube,  as  shown 
in  figure  8,  so  as  to  project  a  slight  distance  into  the 
flame.  Roll  it  slowly  until  it  is  entirely  closed  and  raised 
to  a  red-heat.  Close  the  lips  air-tight  over  the  other  end, 
remove  it  from  the  flame,  and  quickly  force  air  into  it, 
taking  great  care  to  stop  blowing  before  the  bulb  bursts. 

4.  Cutting  Glass  Tubing,  Bottles,  etc.— For  tubing 
under  half  an  inch  in  diameter  use  a  three-cornered  file 
and  give  it  a  sharp,  quick  push  across  the  tube  so  as  to  leave 
a  scratch,  or,  if  the  tube  is  over  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  file  a  rather  deep  gash,  then  place  your  thumbs 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  tube  and  pull  suddenly  as 


Fig.  10. 

if  to  bend  the  tube.     It  will  break  exactly  where  you 

intended  and  leave  an  even,  smooth  surface  at  the  end, 

having,  however,  sharp  cutting  edges.     These  should  be 

trimmed  a  little  with  a  file  or  held  in  a  flame  until  they 

are  nicely  rounded. 

For  tubing  over  half  an  inch  in  diameter  pursue  the 

same  plan  as  for  cutting  glass  bottles.     To  cut  glass 

bottles :  Thrust  the  stove  poker  into 

the  fire  and,  while  it  is  heating,  cut 

quite  a  deep  gash  in  one  side  of  the 

bottle  with  a  wet  file.     This  will  give 

the  right  direction  to  the  crack  which 

you  are  about  to  make.     Touch  the 

hot  poker  to  the  glass  at  one  end  of 

this    gash,  and  a  short  crack    will 

start  in  the  direction  required.     Now 

place  the  poker  so  that  it  will  touch 

the   glass  about   one-eighth    of   an 

inch  from  the  end  of  the  crack  and 

it  will  slowly  creep  up  to  the  poker. 

Thus  one  may  lead  it  at  will.     The 

bottom  of  this   bottle  will  make  a 

glass  jar  and  the  top  will  have  a  great  many  uses.     See 

Fig.  12. 

For  very  thick  bottles  one  needs  a  red-hot  iron,  but 

for  thin  glass  it  should  not  be  red-hot,  because  the  crack 

will  sometimes  run  faster  than  one 
can  control  it.  With  proper  care 
we  may  cut  glass  by  this  method 
into  any  shape  which  we  may 
desire.  It  is  often  desirable  to 
mark  out  the  course  on  the  glass 
with  the  sharp  point  of  a  wet 
black-board  crayon  to  help  the  eye 
^'°*  "•  in    leading    the   crack.      By   this 

method  I  have  cut  from  a  pane  of  glass  scale-pans  for 
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home-made  balances.      In  this  case  it  is  necessary  to 

file  a  gash  at  the  edge  and  start 
the  crack  there.     See  Fig.  13. 

One  may  lead  a  crack  around  a 
moderately  thin  bottle  or  lamp 
chimney  by  a  glass  rod  or  tube 
heated  in  an  alcohol  or  Bunsen 
burner  flame.  This  is  the  most 
convenient  way  to  do  it  in  the 
laboratory.  The  glass  rod,  being 
a  poor  conductor  of  heat,  does 
Fig.  13.  pQj  ^Qoi  qQ^  j^g  rapidly  as  an  iron 

rod,  and  does  not  conduct  heat  to  the  hand. 

5.  To  Bore  Holes  in  Glass.— Break  off  the  tip  end  of  a 
round  file,  sometimes  called  a  "  rat-tail "  file.  With  this 
we  may  readily  bore  holes  in  glass.  Hold  the  file  as 
represented  in  Fig.  14, 
bearing  on  heavily  with 
the  thumb.  Swing  the 
file  back  and  forth  hor- 
izontally, as  indicated 
by  the  arrows,  at  the 
same  time  giving  it  a 
twisting  motion.  The 
file  should  be  fre- 
quently dipped  into 
water.     A  paste  made  ., 

of   camphor-gum  and 

turpentine  has  been  widely  recommended  to  assist  the  file 
in  cutting  glass,  and  many  persons  have  paid  heavily  for  the 
secret,  but  it  would  seem  that  water  answers  the  purpose 
quite  as  well.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  anything  is 
equally  good  which  wil  retain  the  little  particles  of  glass 
that  have  been  clipped  off  and  make  them  cling  to  the  file 
so  that  they  may  be  made  to  assist  in  the  work.  It  requires 
between  five  and  ten  minutes  of  patient  work  to  make  a 
hole  through  the  side  of  an  ordinary  bottle.  After  the 
hole  has  been  put  through  the  glass  it  may  be  trimmed 
out  with  a  wet,  round  file  to  any  size  desired.  Here, 
however,  great  care  must  be  exercised  to  avoid  cracking 
the  bottle. 

Glass  tubing  may  be  made  to  fit  in  such  a  hole  water- 
tight by  making  the  hole  a  little  larger 
than  the  tube,  then  by  drawing  a  small 
piece  of  soft  rubber  tubing  over  the  end 
of  the  glass  tube  and  crowding  it  firmly 
into  the  hole.     (See  figure  15.) 

A  cap  which  will  answer  the  purpose 
of  a  stop-cock  in  many  instances  may 
be  constructed  as  follows  :  Take  a  short 
piece  of  rubber  tubing  and  plug  one 
end  with  a  very  short  piece  of  glass  rod 
'  or  tubing  closed  at  one  end  in  the 
P^«-  '5.  flame. 

It  is  evident  that  when  one  can  bend,  draw,  and  close 
glass  tubing,  cut  glass  as  he  chooses,  bore  holes  in  bottles 
and  fit  tubes  in  them  water-tight,  the  way  is  open  to  con- 
struct an  endless  variety  of  apparatus. 


First  Year  with  Number.  VI. 

By  Ellen  E.  Kenvon. 

With  progress  in  the  acquirement  of  facts,  the  burden  of  re- 
view grows.  This  must  be  systematized  so  that  one  lesson  a  day 
of  not  more  than  twenty  minutes  will  suffice  to  cairyit  on  bright- 
ly and  successfully. 

Two,  measured  by  one,  gave  us  one  table  of  (when  completed) 
seven  facts.  Three  measured  by  two  and  one  gave  us  two  more 
tables  of  seven  facts  each.  Four,  measured  by  three,  two,  and 
one,  yielded  three  more,  etc.  Do  examiners  realize  that  first-year 
pqpils  are  required  to  be  proficient  in  the  rapid  picturing  and  ap- 
plication of  no  less  than  three  hundred  and  fifteen  (315)  of  these 
numerical  relations.^ 

Of  course,  all  review  drills  must  deal  most  generously  with  the 
facts  most  recently  discovered.  As  fast  as  the  tables  are  made 
up,  each  statement  in  them  should  be  transferred  from  the  coun- 
ters, the  children's  illustrative  pictures,  etc.,  to  some  concrete 
idea  of  more  or  less  permanence  and  attached  thereto.  For  in- 
stance : 

6+.ias7.    There  arc  six  week  days  and  one  Sunday  in  the  week 
— a]to((ether  seven  days. 

6x  1-I-IS7.    Half  a  dozen  eggs  and  one  egg  make  seven  eggs. 

7«^  1  s6<      Mary  it  seven  yean  old.    Last  year  she  was  six. 


7-^1  =6^.    In  seven  loaves  there  is  one  half-dozen  and  one  loaf 

over. 
6=1  of  7.    Johnny  is  one  seventh  of  the  boys  in  his  row.    The 

other  six  boys  are  six  sevenths. 
7  =  1  more  than  6  )  Mary  is  seven  years  old.    Annie  is  six.    Mary 
6=1  less  than  7    ( is  one  year  older  than  Annie.    Annie  13  one 

year  younger  than  Mary. 

These  connections  are  not  meant  for  purposes  of  life- long  an- 
chorage and  should  net  be  **  drilled  in."    Their  purpose  is  tem- 
porary.   They  give  the  children  a  better  initial  hold  on  the  facts 
related,  and  this  makes  it  worth  while  to  elicit  them  from  the  pu 
pils  and  slightly  emphasize  them. 

A  good  device  lor  general  review  is  the  retabulation  of  facts  by . 
the  children.    The  class  that  has  finished  seven  can  make  up  the 
beginnings  of  the  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division 
tables.    The  teacher  has  only  to  start  them,  thus : 

Some  concert  work  and  much  busy  work  may  be  used  to  dis- 
pK>se  of  this  form  of  review.  Do  not  drill  and  do  not  develop 
sing-song. 

Rapid  combinations  in  '*  abstract "  number  should  be  practiced 
in  as  many  forms  as  the  teacher  can  devise.  Some  of  these  have 
been  given : 

I.  Adding  short  columns  on  the  blackboard.  These  maybe 
hidden  on  a  sliding  board  and  brought  to  view  one  at  a  time, 
while  the  children  run  races  in  calling  off  the  answers.  Some- 
times the  entire  class  may  take  part.  Sometimes  the  quicker  pu-. 
pils  may  be  excused.  Sometimes  only  the  duller  pupils  may  play 
the  game.  Sometimes  two  pupils  of  nearly  equal  ability  may  be 
pitted  against  each  other.  Sometimes  sides  may  be  taken  and 
the  pupil  who  first  calls  out  the  sum  may  call  one  from  the  other 
side  to  bis  own.  Sometimes  the  addition  may  be  performed  or- 
ally, step  by  step,  up  or  down  the  column.  Sometimes  one  ptjpil 
may  run  down  and  another  up  the  same  column  brought  to  view 
simultaneously,  to  see  if  each  can  *'  keep  his  head  "  against  the 
other  and  if  the  final  announcements  tally.  (This  is  for  the  bnght- 
er  pupils  and  is  much  like  two  persons  singing  different  songs  at 
the  same  time.)  In  connection  with  this  figure  work  in  columns, 
the  numeral  frame  may  serve  as  a  quickener.  Move  twos,  threes, 
ones,  etc..  of  balls,  wire  below  wire,  until  a  vertical  column  is  pre- 
sented for  addition  in  the  concrete.  Do  not  permit  counting.  To 
make  an  entirely  different  column,  so  far  as  the  successive  addit- 
ions go,  it  is  only  necessary  to  change  the  number  at  the  bottom. 

2i  Similar  races  with  long  minuends  and  subtrahends. 

3.  The  number  circle,  an  addend,  minuend,  multiplicand,  or 
dividend  figure  occupving  the  center,  distinguished  by  its  appro- 
priate sign,  to  be  applied  to  each  in  turn  of  the  encircling  figures. 

4.  The  number  cards  upon  which  two  figures  are  placed  to  be 
added,  subtracted,  multiplied  or  divided  according  to  previous  an- 
nouncement, the  teacher  holding  the  pack  out  of  sight  and  show- 
ing one  at  a  time,  for  an  instant  only.  These  may  be  introduced 
as  abstract  dominoes — addition  exercises  having  been  similarly 
conducted  previously  with  cards  bearing  spots  instead  of  figures. 

A  good  exercise  in  multiplving  is  the  old  one  with  the  numeral 
frame.  Moving  out  successive  twos  the  pupil  says  "  Two,  four ; 
two  twos  are  four.  Two,  four,  six :  three  twos  are  six,"  etc.  This 
is  a  good  concert  exercise  if  not  overdone.  The  same  recitation 
may  be  repeated  with  figures  instead  of  objects. 

An  interesting  exercise  is  as  follows :  Each  pupil  writes  some 
number  from  one  to  four  inclusive  and  lays  down  his  pencil.  First 
row  stands.  Teacher  writes  some  number  within  the  same  range 
upon  the  blackboard.  First  pupil  adds  it  to  his  own  and  gives 
the  sum  quickly.  Another  blackboard  figure  supplies  second  pu- 
pil, etc.  The  call  goes  rapidly  around  the  class,  no  time  being 
taken  in  this  exercise  to  investigate  correctness  of  replies 

Another  time,  each  pupil  may  tell  how  much  greater  or  less  the 
blackboard  number  is  than  his  own,  announcing  bis  own  so  that 
the  class  may  determine  whether  he  is  right  or  not.  Thus  :  The 
pupil  having  written  four  and  the  teacher  one,  the  child  quickly 
calls  out,  "  Less  ! — three ! — four ! " 

None  of  these  exercises  should  be  continued  beyond  the  point 
at  which  they  run  smoothly.  None  should  be  practiced  for  their 
own  sakes.  All  are  to  contribute  to  the  variety  which  must  invest 
drill  in  the  mechanics  of  any  subject  if  it  is  not  to  become  onerous. 

These  drills,  according  to  their  liveliness,  popularity  and  suc- 
cess, may  occupy  more  or  less  than  twenty- five  per  cent,  of  the  time 
given  to  number  work.  With  315  facts  to  develop  and  apply  var- 
iously during  the  first  year,  the  children  cannot  afford  to  spend 
the  lion's  share  of  their  time  in  mere  mechanical  drill  upon  ab- 
stract number.  Nor  do  they  need  to,  since  the  progressive  work 
in  number  development  is  a  continual  review  of  the  earlier  work. 

Bearing  the  mechanical  side  of  the  work  duly  in  mind  (and  this 
includes  the  framework  of  facts  given  in  these  articles,  as  well  as 
the  drill  upon  these  facts),  the  teacher's  success  in  number  teach- 
in|^  will  largely  depend  upon  her  power  of  correlating  this  subject 
with  others.  The  children  having  modeled  spheres  or  cubes,  it 
takes  but  a  minute  to  divide  them  into  halves  with  a  string.  *'  Let 
us  see  if  our  halves  will  be  more  exact  than  they  were  last  time." 
This  from  the  teacher  reminds  the  children  ol  the  equality  requisite 
and  induces  fresh  painstaking.  The  halves  of  the  cube  may  be 
divided  agair>  into  halves  There  are  four  of  these  equal  parts,  so 
we  will  call  them  —  ?  The  fourths  may  be  again  halved,  yield- 
ing eight  equal  parti,  which  must  be  called  —  ? 
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Editorial  Notes. 


The  movement  to  introduce  military  drill  into  the 
schools  will  meet  with  favor.  Some  have  already 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  its  object  is  to  prepare 
the  boys  for  war  ;  but  this  is  by  teachers  who  look  nar- 
rowly at  the  work  of  the  school-room.  Military  drill 
has  been  employed  in  many  private  schools  for  the  past 
fifty  years  ;  and  it  has  grown  in  favor  in  these  institu- 
tions. Certain  ones  advertise  themselves  as  "militiry 
academies,"  and  thereby  draw  a  large  patronage.  The 
introduction  of  it  into  the  public  schools  has  been  caused 
by  observing  its  effects  in  private  schools. 

A  case  was  lated  adverted  to  in  an  Albany  paper  ;  the 
father  withdrew  his  son  from  the  high  school,  and  sent 
him  to  a  school  where  military  drill  was  practiced,  giv- 
ing as  the  reason,  ''I  want  him  to  learn  to  walk  like  a 
man  ;  he  is  growing  fast,  and  don't  carry  himself  well.** 
In  fact,  the  proposition  to  employ  military  drill  is  only 
another  stage  in  the  effort  to  give  gymnastic  exercise. 
Any  observing  person  cannot  but  see  that  the  ordinary 
gymnastic  drill  in  schools  is  a  failure.  There  is  a  lack 
of  interest ;  the  movements  become  mechanical,  and  fin- 
ally the  pupils  tire  of  them.  It  is  suited  best  for  young 
children.  For  boys  of  fourteen  and  upwards  there  are 
attractions  in  military  drill  that  cannot  be  associated 
with  gymnastic  drill. 

But  there  are  deeper  reasons  ;  they  may  be  called 
moral  reasons.  The  tendency  to  lawlessness  is  one  that 
besets  our  boys  as  soon  as  they  walk  the  streets— is  the 
national  sin.  The  description  the  emigrant  gets  of 
America  is,  that  it  is  a  country  where  everyone  does  as 
he  pleases.  Young  women  as  well  as  young  men  aim  to 
be  able  to  do  as  they  please.  The  value  of  the  school 
is  fully  25  per  cent,  less  in  its  intellectual  effects  because 
of  this  unwillingness  to  observe  law — to  be  under  au- 
thority. There  are  many  pupils  sent  to  private  schools 
where  military  drill  is  practiced,  for  the  sole  reason  that 
they  will  learn  to  obey  orders.  There  is  not  a  teacher 
from  Maine  to  California  but  has  one  or  more  pupils 
who  contest  his  authority  ;  this  is  a  painful  subject. 

Military  drill  has  for  its  main  object,  as  a  school  ex- 
ercise (though  this  may  not  be  disclosed  to  the  pupil), 
the  subjection  to  the  will  of  another.  Many  a  worth- 
less fellow  in  a  country  village  has  been  made  into  a 
bra^e,  courageous,  self-forgetting  man  by  enlisting  as  a 
soldier.  Then  for  days  and  months  he  came  and  went 
as  another  directed  ;  his  old  self,  that  aimed  only  at 
pleasing  himself,  disappeared.  The  military  drill  of  the 
boys  of  the  Berkeley  school  is  something  to  be  admired 
on  account  of  its  effect  on  the  bodies  ;  but  the  teach- 
ers say  that  the  admission  by  the  pupil  that  he  must 
yield  to  an  order  from  a  superior  follows  him  into  the 
construction  of  the  languages  of  Rome  and  Athens — he 
looks  for  a  rule  and  follows  it. 

As  corporal  punishment  has  been  removed  from  the 
schools  the  teachers  have  felt  that  they  must,  in  some 
way,  attain  an  ascendency  over  the  pupil  ;  and  it  has 
been  the  practice  in  very  many  public  schools  of  this  city, 
for  many  years,  to  drill  the  boys  to  **  Attention,"  "  Mark 
Time,'*  •*  March,"  "  Halt,**  in  order  to  teach  them  habits 
of  obedience.  A  boy  who  marches  as  ordered  is  very 
likely  to  study  as  ordered.     The  present  movement  is 


therefore  not  at  all  a  sudden  one :  it  has  merely  arrived 
at  a  stage  to  attract  public  attention.  .  .  _ 


We  call  particular  attention  to  the  beautiful  poem  by 
Edna  Dean  Proctor,  whose  writings'have  done  more  for 
the  cause  of  patriotism  than  those  of  any  other  woman 
poet  in  America.  Her  name  is  known  and  loved  by  the 
American  school  children. 


Another  patriotic  number,  which  will  even  surpass 
this,  will  be  issued  in  time  for  the  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  Lexington.  Articles  of  special  interest  are 
promised  by  Gen.  Henry  B.  Carrington,  author  of 
"  Battles  of  the  American  Revolution,"  "  Beacon  Lights 
of  Patriotism,**  etc.  ;  Hezekiah  Butterworth,  editor  of 
the  Youth's  Companion^  and  Supt.  Alex  Hogg,  of  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  whose  call  for  the  teaching  of  patriotism 
in  the  schools  aroused  so  much  attention  last  year. 


The  principal  is  held  responsible  for  the  work  of  his 
teachers,  and  it  is  no  more  than  reasonable  that  he  should 
be  consulted  in  the  appointment  and  transfer  of  the 
teachers  in  his  school. 


Recently  the  advantages  of  the  American  public  school 
system  were  discussed.  The  question  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  teachers  was  touched.  One  instance  was  cited 
where  a  teacher  was  appointed  who  was  entirely  unfit 
for  the  work  which  she  was  expected  to  perform.  The 
principal  told  the  superintendent  that  she  could  not 
write  on  the  blackboard  without  making  mistakes  in 
spelling.  The  superintendent  visited  her  room  and 
ordered  her  not  to  write  on  tht  blackboard.  The  end 
of  school  reform  is  a  good  way  off. 


Leading  Events  of  the  Week. 

The  North  German  Lloyd  steamship  Elbe  was  run  down  and 
sunk  about  forty- five  miles  from  Lowestoft,  England,  January  30, 
by  a  small  British  steamer.  For  some  reason  the  latter  steamed 
away  and  left  the  Elbe*5  passengers  and  crew  to  perish.  Only 
about  twenty  of  nearly  four  hundred  persons  on  board  were 
saved. 

When  the  credentials  of  the  Chinese  peace  envoys  were  exam- 
ined at  Hiroshima  it  was  found  that  these  officials  were  not  au- 
thorized to  conduct  binding  negotiations.  The  Japanese  refused 
to  continue  negotiations,  and  requested  the  envoys  to  Ipave  the 
country  at  once.  It  is  believed  that  this  was  a  trick  of  China  to 
gain  time.  In  the  meantime  a  great  naval  battle  has  been  going 
on  at  Wei-Hai-Wei  and  the  capture  of  this  stronghold  is  reported. 

Emperor  William  expresses  his  regrets  on  account  of  the  death 
of  Marshal  Canrobert  of  France. Death  of  Paul  Mantz,  a  re- 
nowned French  art  critic. No  correspondents  will  be  allowed 

in  Armenia  until  the  commission  of  inquiry  shall  have  reported. 
A  revolution  breaks  out  in  Colombia ;  the  U.  S  cruiser  York- 
town  ordered  there. Death  of  Ward  McAllister,  the  noted  New 

York  society  leader. Resignation  of  EmilStang,  the  Conserva- 
tive Norwegian  leader,  and  his  cabinet. Ausirolia  adopts  a  new 

standard  time. Sir  William  White  way  again  becomes  prcm: 

ier  of  Newfoundland. A  small  hunting  party  from  the  U.  S. 

warship  Concord  having  accidentally  shot  a  native  near  Ching- 

Kiang  are  overpowered  and  carried  off  by  other  Chinese. The 

Hawaiian  government  decides  to  banish  Queen  Liliuokalani ;  it  is 
thinking  seriously  of  putting  the  otner  leaders  in  royalist  plots  to 

death. The  U.  S.  government  is  about  ready  to  issue  another 

bond  call,  probably  for  $(50,000,000.  It  is  delayed,  however, 
for  a  few  days  to  see  if  Congress  will  pass  a  bill  for  the  relief  of 

the  treasury. The  Brooklyn  common  council  votes  to  revoke 

the  charters  of  street  railroad  companies. Theodore  Dwight 

Welde,  an  anti-slavery  agitator,  dead. 
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Wild  Flowers  of  America. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  again  remind  the  hundred  thousand  subscribers  on  our  lists  of  our  grandest  premium 

WILD  FLOWERS  OF  AMERICA 

and  again  urge  every  one  who  has  not  sent  for  at  least  a  sample  to  do  so  at  once.  We  do  this  all  the  more 
willingly  because  we  know  of  no  work  of  the  kind  that  appeals  so  directly  to  the  teachers  of  America.  Our 
subscribers  are  beginning  to  realize  more  and  more  what  a  magnificent  publication  the  "Wild  Flowers  of 
America  "  really  is.  More  orders  for  complete  sets  have  been  received  this  last  month  than  before.  This  is 
encouraging  as  we  hope  every  one  who  orders  a  single  part  will  wish  the  entire  set.  in  anticipation  of  this 
deinand  for  entire  sets  we  have  made  up  a  large  number  of  elegant  portfolios  handsomely  lettered  on  the  side. 

Good  Words  from  PromifleDt  People. 

From  Congressman  Amos.  J.  Cummlngs. 

The  work  of  the  '  Wild  Flowers  of  America '  i»  meaf 
eomptete  and  accurate,  'the  illuetrO' 
tiona  both  in  color  and  detail  are  true 
to  nature,  atut  the  work  is  »o  eampre- 
ItenHveaea  colleetion  of  all  the  flora  of 
our  country  thnl  I  cannot  too  utrongly 
expre-B  mii  contmendalion  of  it  a»  a 
popmar  educMor.  It  fille  a  totig  fi-lt 
want,  and  for  the  ftrtit  time  places  the 
native  flowers  of  trie  United  Stales 
within  the  nteans  wd  reach  of  every 
man,  woman  and  child  of  tiur  land." 
—AMOS  j.  CUMMINGS. 

From  the  Author  of  the  Wilson  BUI. 

"  Mr.  Buek's  iUustrations  of  the  WUd 
Flowers  of  America  is  a  happy  idea, 
aitd  as  far  as  I  can  Judge  has  been 
tarried  out  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
botaniU  and  the  sktU  of  an  artist.  Bis 
plan  of  cheap  serial  pubticatlun  is  es- 
peciatlif  remmendable,  and  puts  there- 
fults  of  his  patient  and  careful  work 
within  the  reach  nf  thousands  ESPE- 
CIALLY IN  OUR  SCHOOLS— wAo  wiU 
be  stimutaled  to  a  ntudg  and  knowl- 
edge of  American  flora  by  the  une  of 
Mb  ptates." 

— WM.  U  WILSON. 
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Wild  Flowere 
of  America. 

From  Prof.  Knowlton, 

of  the  EteputmeDl  of  Bolanj,  Smithionun  loititation. 

"  I  had  yesterday  an  opporiunifv  of 
looking  over  a  number  of  the  colored 
platesofyourtcorkonthe  'WUd  Flow- 
OTB  of  America."  While  there  are  ai- 
readH  a  number  rf  works  in  which  a 
few  of  our  more  conspicuous  or  inter- 
esting plants  are  floured,  there  is  ntine, 
so  far  as  I  know.  THAT  IS  SO  EX- 
HAUSTIVE AS  TOURS.  Iteannotfail 
to  be  of  interest  and  permanent  value 
to  the  class  o(  r^aile^s  for  whom  U  <• 
especiaUy  intended." 

— F.  H.  KKOWLTON. 


DESCRIPTION. 

"Wild    Flowers  of  America"    is 

published  in  i8  parts,  each  with  an  ele- 
gant colored  cover.  Each  part  contains 
sixteen  elegant  colored  plates  of  Wild 
Flowers  placed  opposite  the  descriptions. 
These  plates  are  handsome  and  accurate  in  color,  exact  with  the  real  flower.  Its  enormous  superiority  over  any 
other  publication  will  be  seen  at  once.  The  set  contains  286  fine  colored  plates.  The  descriptions  are  lull 
and  accurate,  giving  the  common  and  scientific  names. 

To  enable  every  teacher  to  own  this  beautiful  and  useful  work  we  offer  it  on  the  installment  plan.  One  part 
can  be  purchased  at  a  time  or  the  entire  set  We  suggest  that  as  many  as  possible  be  taken  at  a  time.  Each 
order  is  carefully  mailed  in  a  strong  paper  tube  so  there  is  no  liability  to  damage  in  the  mails. 

Only  15c.  a  part.    $3.00  for  the  set  in  a  fine  portfolio.    Cut  out  the  Coupons  and  mail  some 

or  all  to-day  with  15c.  for  each  part. 

p'PIUr'C'lurp'P'p    Slrrim  is  coming  rapidly.     Then  the  study  of  Botany  uill  begin  in  thousands  of 

'■^^-'"^ .Cf ITl .DXZr  JX   scbo^s.    IVbat  a  help  this  work  will  be.    Get  it  now  so  as  to  look  tt  over  m 

anticipation  of  your  class  exercises. 

E.    L.    KELLOGG    &   GO.,  61  East  Ninth  St.,  NEW  YOR«.. 

N.B.—SW  our  splendid  list  of  Books  on  Nature  study  on  page  4  otttvis  S\1VV*™>«*-    VastsV^o™^**"* 
"Wain  some  iittractive  announcements  that  are  also  worth  special  axlentVol\. 
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DO  YOU 

TEACH 

CURRENT 

EVENTS? 


MfSS^^ffl 


Is  it  a  good  plan  to  have  my  scholars';  wide 
ftvrake  as  to  "whal  is  goin^  od  ii(  Xok 
worid?^  y  «.»« 

What  can  I  do  ? 

Devteo  a  half  hour 
once  a  week  to 
the  reading  and 
discussing  of 

Our 

Times. 

Fifty     thousand    ^^-"^^^^ 

teachers  are  now    ^"=^^i!r"^^  ^^  ^^^~ 
doing  something    ^^| 


in  this  way  each    ^ 


week. 


£S-^ 


Our  Times  is  the  hest  and  cheapest  paper  for 

the  purpose.     30c.  a  year;  25c.  in  clubs. 
A  complete  set  of  "\Vn.D  Flowers  of  Amer- 
ica" (18  paits)  with  portfolio,  free,  for  a 
club  of  18  subscribers  at   30c.     A  sample  part,   15c.  and   a   year's  subscription  for  35c. 
See  first  page.     Send  for  a  sample  at  least  to 
g.  L.  KBLLOGQ  cS  CO.,  6t  East  Ninth  Street.  New  York. 

FOR  WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY. 

with  such  a  choice  of  material. 


There  is  no  excuse  for  failing  to  observe  this  patriotic 
HOW  TO  CELEBRATE 

WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY 

IN  THE  SCHOOLROOn. 

Containing  Patrlotlo  Exerclaes,  D9ola.matlon8,  Raolta- 
tlona,  Drllla,  Quotatlona.  &o.>  for  tha  Primary, 
Grammar,  and  High  Sohool. 
CONTAINS   THREE  FLAC   DRILLS  and    FIFTY  PA- 
TRIOTIC QUOTATIONS. 
96  Page*,    Price,  86  Cents,  postpaid. 


;  WasMngton's  BirtMay 


BLACKBOARD 

STENCILS  FOR 

Special  Set. 

Fin  moitofs  In  Old  En)[liih  Text,  u'l"  ><>■,  ><>  e*^  e>ch ; 
Mo.  153.— Tli»  FBtber  of  HU  Canntrj'. 
-'    i;;.— GeorKB  WHhliiKton~lT3S-l 799. 
"  iji.-Flnt  In  Wu.  A»t  In  Peace,  Flnt  In  the 


BearU  of  hi* 


Columbia  or  America's  Cantata.    35  cti, 

School-House  Flag.    15  ct3. 

Our  Flag,  Its  Origin  and  Symbolism,    iscts; 

Story  of  Our  Flag.    Beta. 

Bamett's  Flag  Drill,    as  as. 

Portrait  of  Washington.  Crajron-litboKraph,  23x28  in.  ajcts. 

Atheneeum   Portrait  of  Washington,     t^.oo.    Send 

for  our  plan  to  ^I  this  ma^ificenl  portrait  for  your  school  by 

jc.  and  IOC.  contributions.  ' 


No.    j6,— Portrait  of  WaihlDgtun.    cccDK. 

"    141.— WBahingtOB  a>  Koncback.    locen 

"    90;.— WmshlnKton  MoaDment.    ;  cenla. 

"      («.— Tha  Amerlcnn  Flag.      5  ctnu. 

SPECHiL  OFFEJi.—Tht  a)a«    Henciis    above 
lor  a  ccoti. 

The  f  cllowlan  are  bI«o  ipproi) 
No.  07.— UtMrtT  Bell.    tcenU. 

«B.~1I.  S.  torn*  of  Arm*.    ;  ceali. 

'*     «a,— The  Atnerloua  Eaala.    icmt*. 

'I    loo.-noddea*  vt  Ubertj.    gcenli. 

"    nJ.-BoU  of  Honoi^AmsrlcuVXBlWo 

Muslin  Flass  on  Sticks. 

~     ~  ■■         "^  MbUhI  poiipaid. 


No.  I 


■•  1: 


I4'^t*'..•f 


I,   •  .40)       Hbtdw    •  .99 


le  doteo  o{  musllo  Bags  so 


NEW  riATERIAL  FOR  ARBOR  DAY. 


We  give  early  notice  of  the  coining  of  this  great  daj*  for  the 
b.    Prepare  in  time. 

HOW  TO  CELEBRATE  AKBOR  MY 

ii  the  name  of  a  100-page  book  Glled  with  new,  attractive  exer- 
ciaes  lor  Arbor  Day.  It  is  for  all  grades.  It  contains  1  History 
of  Arbor  Day  in  the  United  States,  Hints  on  Planting  Trees,  Ten 
Excellent  Special  Exercises,  Recitations  and  Songs.  Quotations, 
aa  attractive  Drill,  Arbor  Day  Programs  for  Primary,  Grammar, 
and  High  Schools.     Price  35  els.  postpaid. 

The  law*  of  almost  all  the  slates  require  the  observance  of  Arbor 
Day.     Make  the  day  this  year  one  to  be  remembered.     The  above 
tioolc  will  give  you  the  best  material.     We  have  alao 
Wlllls'8  Exercises  for  Arbor  Day.    35  ct. 
Baldwin's  Arbor  and  Memorial  Day  SelooUons. 


schools.    We  trust  every  school  in  the  United  States  will  celebrate 

Pattenglll's  Special  Day  Elxercises.    as  cts. 
Skinner's  Arbor  Day  Manual.    (3.20. 

Also  Cantatas,   Books  about  Flowers,  and  Helps  in  Teaching 
Botany.  Blackboard  Stencils  of  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Plants. 

NEW  YEAR  AMD  MID-WIRTER  EXERCBES. 


60  Cl 

Charter's  Practtoal  Arbor  Day. 
Banfainln's  May  Time,    as  cu. 


IS  el 


Recitations,  Quotations,  Anthora'  Birthdays,  and  Special  Pro- 
gTiims  for  celebrating  New  Year  and  Mid-winter  Uays  in  the 
School-room.  Edited  b^  Ai.icbi  M.  Keli.ogc.  ^6  pages.  Price, 
35  cents,  postpaid.  This  boi  k  is  just  out  and  is  very  atlractive. 
The  Recitations  and  Exerciaea  Bp|»«priaie  to  the  winter  aeaaon 
will  be  much  appreciated  by  teachen.  Here  arc  a  few  of  tbe 
Special  Exercises :  A  Mid-Winter  Exercise,  Uttle  Miss  Wonder 
and  the  Snow,  Pictures  of  Winter.  Pribram  for  a  Winter  Eventop 
Entenainment,  A  Dickens'  McnariaT  Exarcns,  New  Year  and 
Mift-Wintw  Qantadona,  Famooa  Wiatar  BinMar*. 


m,  L.  KMLtoaa  a  ce.,  »i  mtmt  mntn  kcrearv  Maw  y«m. 
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NEW  BOOKS  AND  AIDS. 


Pahtef*s  Talks  on  Pedagogics      % 

gains  steadily  in  popularitv  daily.  If  you  would  be  abreast  of  educational  thought— buy,  read,  study  this  great  book.  It  is  a  work 
of  extraordinary  value  and  should  be  studied  by  every  teacher.  Over  500  pages.  Price*  $1.S2  net,  postpaid.  The  third  edition 
of  this  grand  booh  is  called  for  ^  and  is  now  printing. 


iM. 


Kirkpatrick's  Inductive  Psychology 

Bv  E.  A.  KiRKPATRlCK.  of  the  Winona  (Minn.)  Normal  School.  This  book  was  first  prepared  as  a  text-book  for  the  Winona 
SchooL  ^  Its  success  has  led  the  author  to  entirely  rewrite  and  enlare:e  it  The  new  edition  will  be  ready  about  March  i.  We 
think  it  is  the  most  practicable  book  on  Psychology  for  class  use  in  Normal  Schools  that  has  yet  appeared.  Corresponder.ee  is  solic- 
ited from  Normal  Schools.  Principals,  and  Teachers  of  Psychology.  It  will  be  found  to  be  an  excellent  book  also  for  reading  circles. 
Every  yearly  subscriber  to  Educational  Foundations  (monthly,  |i.oo  a  year),  will  get  this  book  free.  16  pp.,  i2mo.  Price, 
So  cents ;  to  teachers,  64  cents ;  posuge  6  cents. 

Noetling'5  Notes  on  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education    ^^ 

By  Prof.  Wm.  Noetling,  of  the  Bloomsburg,  Pa.,  Normal  School.  This  book  is  made  up  of  the  instruction  ^iven  during 
many  years  to  normid  school  pupils.  It  is  a  practical,  common-sense  book,  every  page  helpful ;  just  the  kind  of  a  book  to  be  of  es- 
pecial assistance  to  teachers  of  country  schools,  and  to  others  not  having  the  advantage  of  skilled  supervision.  It  tells  the  inexperi- 
enced teacher  not  only  what  to  do  but  how  to  do  it.  All  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  common-school  curriculum  are  treated  of. 
fust  published.    Price,  $1.00;  tO  teadiers,  80  cents ;  postage  10  cents.    Ready  Feb.  15. 


Kellogg's  Busy  Work  Cards 


*^' 


have  been  eagerly  welcomed  by  primary  teachers.    Each  set  contains  1 2  cards  printed  on  both  sides.    Language,  writing,  number 
and  drawing  lessons  are  contained  on  each  card.    Price,  15  cents  per  set ;  1  doz.  sets  at  12  cents  each.    Send  for  a  sample. 


Cohen's  What  O'Clock 


>^i 


^'I 


t 


b  a  new  and  improved  device  for  teaching  time  to  children.  It  is  most  ingenious  and  renders  learning  to  tel!  the  time  perfectly 
easy.  It  is  a  great  improvement  upon  anything  before  made.  We  have  two  sizes,  one  19x14  inches  for  the  scbool-rocm.  priced 
80  cents,  and  one  about  10x7  inches  for  children,  price  15  cents.    The  latter  makes  an  interesting  toy  for  any  child. 


New  York  State  Graded  Examination  Questions    # 

with  Answers — giving  questions  and  answers  on  1 5  different  subjects.  220  pages.  Bound  in  cloth.  Retail  pi  ice  $1.00,  will  be 
given  to  anyone  who  will  send  us  during  February  or  March  three  new  subscriptions  to  Our  Times  at  30  cents  each,  or  one  new 
subscription  to  The  Teachers'  Institute,  Educational  Foundations,  or  Primary  School  ;  or  it  will  be  sold  during 
these  two  mouths  for  SO  cents  each.     Here  is  the  chance  of  the  year. 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  GO.,  61   East  Ninth  Street,  New  York. 

DO   YOU  SUBSCRIBE  FOR 

THE   PRIMARY  5CH00L 

A  Magazine  for  the  Primary  Teacher. 

This  paper  has  become  so  popular,  not  only  with  primary  teachers  in  cities  but  with  thpse 
who  take  our  other  papers,  that  we  desire  to  bring  its  merits  before  every  subscriber.  A  list 
■of  the  contents  of  the  last  two  numbe-s  indicates  the  wealth  of  material  it  contains. 


DECEMBER,   1894. 

Lessons  on  Common  Things. 
Primary  Writing. 
The  Winter  Butterfly. 
Clay  Modeling.— I. 

Primary  Studies  m  History.    Miss  £.  R.  Jackman. 
Lessons  on  the  Months. 
Nature  Study—IIL    Miss  S.  L.  Asnold. 
Insects.    F.  O.  Payne. 

First  Tear  with  Number- IV.    Miss  £.  £.  Kenyon. 
Lesson  Plans. 
Lesson  on  the  Skeleton. 
The  Reading  Lesson. 
Christmas  Stories. 
Large  Picture  Stories. 
The  Lilliputian. 
Etc»  Etc. 


JANUARY,    1895. 

How  Shall  I  Leam  to  Teach  ?    Miss  £.  Kenyon. 
The  School-Reom  Voice.    Miss  C.  B.  LeRow. 
Six  Weeks  with  Longfellow. 
Clay  Modeling— U.    A.  M.  Kellogg. 
Literature  for  Second  Year. 
Nature  Study— V.    Miss  S.  L.  Arnold. 
Lessons  on  Common  Things. 
Reading  Lessons  for  Beginners. 
Muff  and  Gun  DrilL 
Insects— III.    F.  O.  Payne. 
Prizes  for  Improvement. 
Reproduction  Stories. 
Educational  Maxims. 
Large  Picture  Stories. 
The  Lilliputian. 
Etc,  Etc. 


Many  of  these  articles  are  finely  illustrated.  These  given  include  but  a  part  of  the  contents 
•of  each  issue,  which  abound  in  shorter  contributions  of  practical  value.  THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL 
has  only  to  be  seen  to  be  desired.  Send  for  sample.  Club  rate  of  80  cts.,  if  you  take  The  In- 
stitute now,  or  $1.80  for  both. 

PUBLISHED    MONTHLY    AT    $|.00    A    YEAR. 

E.    L.    KELLOGG    &    CO.,  6i  East  gib  street.  NEIV  YORK. 
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BOOKS  ON  NATURE  STUDY 


The  study  of  Nature— plants,  animils,  rocks,  natural  phenomena— is 
being  introduced  into  many  schools  in  the  primary,  intermediate,  and 
-  grammar  grades.  The  city  of  Chicago  has  made  it  a  part  of  the  course, 
rerhaps  no  subject  so  much  interests  teachers  at  present.  We  present  a 
classified  list  of  books  which  includes  books  of  methods  and  books  containing 
the  information  which  teachers  need  in  order  to  do  this  work  successfully. 
These  books  will  be  sent  by  us  on  receipt  of  price.  The  price  given  is  net 
postpaid.  As  will  be  noted  a  discount  is  made  on  nearly  every  book.  Please 
note  that  these  books  are  not  kept  bv  booksellers.  Therefore  to  avoid 
delay  and  disappointment  remit  to  us  direct  and  get  books  by  return  mail. 

I.— PLANTS. 

Apgar— Trees  of  the  Northern  U.  S.,    -  -  -  -  -  $  i.oo 

Bergen— Glimpses  of  the  Plant  World,            -           -           -           -  -55 

Batey — Talks  Afield  About  Plants  and  the  Science  of  Plants,           •  i.oo 

Callahan — Outlines  of  Botany,  -           -           -           -           -           -  .25 

Crecvey — Recreations  in  Botany  (A  new  and  popular  book),-           -  1.50 

Dana — How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers,         -           -           -           -  1.50 

**        According  to  Season,     -           -           -           -           -           -  .75 

Gibson,  W.  Hamilton— Sharp  Eyes  (Exceedingly  interesting),         -  5.00 

Guodale — A  Few  Common  Plants,        -           -           -           -           -  .ao 

Hall — Common  Sense  Botany,  -           -           -           -           -           -  .15 

Hardinge— With  the  Wild  Flowers,      -----  i.oo 

Herrick — Wonders  of  Plant  Life,          -           -           -           -           -  1.32 

Houston — Outlines  of  Forestry,             -----  i.oo 

Keeler — The  Wild  Flowers  of  Early  Spring  (A  study  of  100  flowers 

of  Northern  Ohio),       -------  .35 

Little  Flower  Folks,         -           -           -           -           -           -           -  •3*' 

Newhall — The  Leaf-Collector's  Handbook  and  Herbarium,  -           -  2  00 

•*          Shrubs  of  Northeastern  America,    -           -           -           -  2.5(f 

♦•          Trees    ••            •♦                   •*-.-.  2.50 

Plant  Study  for  Children,           ------  .15 

Pratt — Fairy  Land  of  Flowers,  -           -           -           -           -           -  i.co 

Russell — Native  Trees,    -  -  -  -  -  -  -.30 

Wild  Flowers  of  America,    Set  i8  parts  and  Portfolio,           -  3.00 

Text-books  on  Botany  will  also  be  furnished  at  publishers'  prices. 

II.-STONES  AND  ROCKS. 

Bert — First  Steps  in  Scientific  Knowledge,       -           -           -           -  .70 

Clapp— Observation  Lessons  in  Common  Minerals,    -           -           -  .27 

Crosby — Common  Minerals  and  Rocks,            -           -            -           -  .36 

Hyatt— About  Pebbles,   -  -  -  -  -  -  -.10 

Jackman — Mineralogical  Record,  -  -  3c.  each  ;  per  doz.,  .25 

MacLeod— Lessons  on  Common  Minerals,       -           -           -           -  .25 

Mill— Real tn  of  Nature,  -  -  -  -  -  -  -1.40 

Richard — First  Lessons  in  Minerals,      -           -           -           -           -  .10 

Shaler— First  Book  in  Geology,  -  -  -  -  -  -112 

All  text-books  on  Geology  will  be  furnished  at  publishers'  prices. 

III.->ANIMAL5. 

Agassiz — A  First  Lesson  in  Natural  History,  -           -           •           -  .35 

**         Seaside  Studies  in  Natural  History,  -           -           -           -  3.00 

Badenoch — Romance  of  the  Insect  World,      -           -           -           -  1.25 

Ballard — Among  the  Moths  and  Butterflies,     ....  1.30 

Bamford — Up  and  Down  the  Brooks,  -----  .68 

Bert — First  Steps  in  Scientific  Knowledge,      -           -           -           -  .70 

Burroughs,  John — Birds  and  Bees  (paper),      -           -           -           -  .15 

"             "        Birds  and  Poets, 1.25 

Eberhait^Outlines  of  Entomology,      -----  .42 

*•         Elements  of         **               -----  -35 

**         Key  to  Insecu,          ...           -           -          -  .15 

Oilman — Common  Animal  Forms.       .....  .a8 

Grant — Our  Common  Birds,  and  How  to  Know  Them,        -           -  x.05 

Hyatt— Hydroids,  Corals,  and  Echinoderms,  -          -          -           -  .22 

•*       Insecta,    -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -i.io 

•♦        Mollusks,             ..--.--  .25 

**        Sponges,  --------  .CO 

♦♦       Worms  and  Cnisuceans.          -----  .25 

Lessons  in  Natural  History  (Modem  Methods),          -          -          -  .68 

Manton — Pnmaxy  Methods  in  Zoology,            -           -          -          -  .45 

Merriam— Buxis  Through  an  Opera  Glass,      -           -           -           -  .67 

MiUer,  M.— My  Saturday  Bird  Class,    -           -           -           .           -  .30 

Miller,  Olive  Thome— A  Bird-Lover  in  the  West,      -          -           -  1.25 

"         ♦♦         •♦         Bird  Ways,        .          .          -           -           -  1.25 

"         "         «*         In  Nesting  Time,          ....  1.25 

"         *♦         «'         Little  Brothers  of  the  Air,        -           -           -  1.25 

Scudder— Butterflies  of  Northem  U.  S.  and  Caxiada,  -           -           -  x.25 

"         The  Life  of  a  Butterfly, i.oo 

Van  der  Eike — Bugologist  and  the  Children,  -          -           -           -  .15 

IV.— PHYSICS  AND  CHEniSTRY. 

Bert— First  Steps  in  Scientific  Knowledge,       -           -           -           -  .70 

Bonney — Electrical  Experiments,    -      -           -           -           -           -  .75 

Hopkins — Experimental  Science,          .           -           .           -           -  3.68 
Home — Easy  Experiments,        -           -           -           -           -           -.25 

Lind — Easy  Expeiiments  in  Chemistry,           -           -           -           -  .40 

Seymour  &  Wilson — Essentials  of  Physics,      -           -           -           -  .45 

Shaw — Physics  by  Experiment,  -           -           -           -           -           -  i.io 

Sloane — Electric  Toy  Making,   ------  .90 

Woodhull — Easy  Experiments  for  the  School-Room,             -           -  .45 

*♦            Home-Made  Apparatus.     AVa*.    -           -           -           -  '45 

All  text-books  in  Zoology,  Physics  and  Chemistry  will  be  furnished  at 
publishers'  prices. 

V.-THE  HEAVENS. 

Burritt — Geography  of  the  Heavens,     -           -           -           -           -  1. 12 

Giberae — Among  the  Stars,       -  -  -  -  -  -1.25 

•♦            Starry  Skies,               -           -           -'         -           -           -  i.oo 

•»           Sun,  Moon  and  Stars,  or  Astronomy  for  Beginners,         -  x  25 

Pratt— Story  land  of  Stars,          ------  .40 

Proctor — Myths  and  Marvels  of  Astronomy,    -           •            -           -  1.25 

Serviss — Astronomy  with  an  Opera  Glass,       ....  1.33 

Todd— Total  Eclipses  of  the  Sun,         .           .           -           -           -  x.oo 

VI.— GENERAL.    A.    PEDAGOGICAL. 

Arnold — Way  Marks  for  Teachers.       ....           -  1.25 

Howe— Systematic  Science  Teaching,  -----  1.30 

Jackman — Nature  Study,  -  -  -  -  -  -i.ao 

**          Field  Work  in  Nature  Study,          -           -           -           -  .50 

Nelson — Science  Outlines,          ------  .25 

Rick— Natural  History  Object  Lessons,            ....  1.30 

"      Nature  Study, .25 
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B.    INFORMATIONAL. 
Bass — Nature  Stories,     -  .  -  - 

Buckley— The  Fairy  Land  of  Science,  - 
Burroughs,  John — r  resh  Fields, 

Locusts  and  Wild  Honey,  - 
Sharp  Eyes  (paper). 
Wake  Robin, 
Chase — Stories  frdm  Animal  Land, 
Jewelt — Country  By- Ways,        ... 
Lubbock — The  Beauties  of  Nature, 
Proctor — Nature  Studies,  ... 

Wright— Seaside  and  Wayside.    Vol.  L, 

Vol.  n.,  - 
Vol.  III.,  - 
Vol.  IV..     - 
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BLACKBOARD  STENCILS 

As  Aids  to  Illustrate  Science  Lessons. 

As  an  aid  in  illustrating  lessons,  especially  for  teachers  who  cannot  draw 
readily,  blackboard  stencils  are  very  valuable.  Our  stendls  are  the  best 
made.  Besides  these  we  have  a  large  nimiber  of  maps,  language  lessons, 
etc.    Order  by  number.    We  have  the  following : 

STENCIL  OBJECT  LESSONS. 

Price,  lU  cents  each. 
160  Forms  of  Lea vea. 

301  Indian  £lephuut,  African  Elephant  Eiepbant*8  Trunk. 

302  Baotrian  or  Asiatic  Camel,  Dromedary  or  African  CameL  Camel*! 
Hoof,  and  also  Stomach.     . 

903  Afncan  Lion,  Lion*8  Teeth  and  Claws. 

804  Horse.  Teeth  of  Horse,  Horae^a  Hoof.    * 

305  Thb  Spokoe.— 1.  Group  of  Sponges.    Spicules. 

2  Circulation  of  water  through  Sponge. 

8  Livinff  Sponge  In  action. 
3116  Sea-Firs.— 1.  Sea-lirs  growing  on  a  shell. 

2.  hpray  or  Sea-flrs,  showinir  Spore-Saos. 

8.  Section  of  Jelly-flsh,  showing  tubes  and  mouth. 

4.  Jelly-flsb,  full  fledored. 

307  The  Stab  Fish.—!.  Under  sides  of  ray.  showing  boilow-tubes  and 
limestone  plates  of  skeleton. 

2.  Interior  of  ray,  showing:  (a)  Mouth,  (b)  Stomach,  (c)  Intestine,  (d) 
Ovary,    (e)  Tube-feet.   (/)  Waterbags. 

308  C0RA1&— 1.  Ltve  Coral  with  expanded  polyps. 
2.  Organ-pipe  Coral. 

8.  Bed  Coral  with  expanded  polyps. 

4.  Diagram  of  Coral  formation. 
300  Sea  IJRCHiN8.~l.  Under  surfaoe  of  Sea  Urchin,  without  Spines. 

2.  Transverse  sectiou  of  Sea-Urchm :  (a)  Mouth,  (h)  Stomach,  (c)  In- 
testine, (d)  Heart,  it)  Madreporic  Body.  {J)  Main  water  tube,  {a) 
Tube-feet,    i/i)  Spmes. 

8.  Spine  of  Sea-Urcbiu  magnified  in  cross-section  and  in  regular  form. 
810  lM8BCTR.~l.  Diagram  of  Insect. 

2.  Head  of  Bee,  showing  compound  eyes,  simple  eyes,  and  antenna?. 

8.  Butterfly  in  the  Larva,  Pupa,  and  Imago  state. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  CHARTS. 

Price  each,  10  cents,  except  No.  126.    Size  24  x  86  inches. 
125  Birds.    Swimmsbs. -(J^ototores.)    1.  Head  and  foot  of  Qooae. 
WADEB8.— (Om/iotores.)   2.  Leg  and  footot  Curlew.   &  Head  and  bill  of 
Snipe. 

80BATCHEB8.— (ilasores).  4.  Head  of  Woodpigeon.  5  and  6.  Upper  and 
lower  view  of  toot  of  same. 

126.  Cldcbbbs.— oScansores)  1.  Head  of  Toucan.  2.  Skull  and  foot  of 
Parrot. 

Pbbghers.— (iruf88r>re«.)  8.  Head  of  Hoopoe.  4.  Head  of  Shrike.  6.  Head 
of  Bunting.    6.  Foot  of  Finch. 

Bi&DS  OF  Pbey.— (Aqptores.)  7.  Head  and  foot  of  OwL  8.  Head  of 
Buzzard.    9.  Foot  of  Falcon.    Price,  15  cents. 

127  Blammals  1.  Skull  of  Man.  2.  Skull  of  Orang-outanF.  8.  Skull  of 
Baboon.    4.  Skull  of  Hedgehog. 

128  I.  Skull  of  a  Gnawer.  2.  Molar  teeth  of  upper  Jaw  of  Beaver.  8. 
Skull  of  Lion.  4.  Bones  and  Ligaments  of  Cat*s  toe  when  claw  is  re- 
tracted.   6.  Same  showing  Cat*8  toe.  protruded  claw. 

129  1.  Foot  of  Bear.    2.  Foot  of  Lion.   8.  Foot  of  Seal.    4.  Skull  of  In 
dian  Elephant  showing  (a)  Tusk-like  upper  incisor  and  (b)  lower  Jaw  with 
grinding  molars. 

180  1.  Side  view  of  skull  cf  Boebuck.  2.  Side  view  of  skull  of  Camel.  3. 
Stomach  of  Sheep 

131  1.  Skull  of  Hippopotamus.  2.  Foot  of  Tapir.  8.  Foot  of  Rhinoceros. 
4.  Foot  of  Pi«. 

132  1.  Fore-leg  of  Ox.   2.  Fore-leg  of  Stacr.   a  Fore-leg  of  Horse. 

PUuiU,  Flowers  and  Fruit, 

5  cts.  each :  6  for  25.  242  Spray  of  Peaches 

71  WUd  Rose  74  Tulips  243  Spray  of  Strawberries 

72  Calla  Lily  75  Pear  Blossom     244  OakBranch  and  Acorns 

73  Solomon^sSeal   76  Wood  Violet     245  Spray  of  Pears 

77  Pond  Lilies       80  Fuchsias  1857  Banana  Tree  1863  Flax  Plant 

!?  S^*®^       r,.       S5  Y^^^^     ^         ***  Tea  Phint  264  Indian  Com 

79  Morning  Qlor-  237  Hollyhocks         260  Coffee  Plant  273  Almonds 

ies    ,  288  Canadian  Lilies   «60  Pineapple  274  Olives    late 

230  Apple  Blossoms  261  Cotton  Tlant  275  Pomeffran- 

240  Daisies  262  Tobacco  200  Pa«8ion 

241  Spray  of  Oranges  Plant  Flower 
The  following  24x30  are  in  cents  each : 

311.  Type  of  Roots     812.  Type  of  Corollas.    813.  Type  of  Crowfoot  Family. 

814.  Type  of  Mustard  Family.  316.  l^ype  of  Pulse  Fnmily. 

816.  Type  of  Mint  Family.    317.  Type  of  Composite  Family. 

Anlaialfl 

6  cents  each ;  6  for  26  cents. 

46  Cow  and  Calf     52  Cat  59  Mouse  66  Wolf 

47  Horse  and  Colt   68  Sheep  60  Lynx  67  Fox 

48  Elephant  and   5i  Pig  61  Polar  Bear  68  Hyena 

Baby  U  Goat  62  Lion  69  Kangaroo 

49  Camel  66  Babbit  68  Lioness  70  Donkey 

50  Reindeer  57  Bat  64  Rhinoceros  226  Elephant 

SL^     •«      .1     **^^«:w.«  66  Hippopotamus         with  Houdah 

228  Pair  of  Swallows         229  Fox  and  Young  eso  Beaver  at  Work 

269  Whale  270  Walrus  271  Baboon 

81  Star  Fish  82  Hermit  Crab.  83  Lobster. 

84  Jelly  Fish      85  Bed  Coral. 

Birds 

5  cents  each;  6  for  25  cents. 

81  Quails  268  Tailor  Bird         84  Stork 

82  Woodcocks      281  Ostrich  86  Swan 

83  Bagle  Flymg  282  Snipe  967  Condor 


283  Larks 

284  Thrushes 

285  Nightingales. 


) 


Thi  '95  edition  of  our  COL  UMBIAN  CA  TALOG  UE  is  now  ready.    It  describes  most  of  the  above 
ojoks.    It  is  thorovgkly  revised  and  brought  down  to  date.  Aoofp.    Sent  free  on  request. 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO^  61  East  9th  Street,  New  York. 


Febnurr  9,  1S9S 
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UASVAL  TftAINIKC 


The  establishment  of  Readm);  Circles  in  the  various  states  bas 
not  been  prodactive  of  the  £ood  to  the  teachers  that  was  hoped. 
From  a  large  correspondence  we  inUr  that  the  interest  is  dimin- 
ishing ;  that  the  membership  is  kept  up  (ram  new  recruits  that 
expect  ineat  results ;  that  membership  of  two  or  three  ytars  is 
hardly  known.  The  reasons  for  this  seem  to  be  two.  First,  the 
books  selected  hare  /ir//e  or  >tt>  rrlalion  to  the  work  of  the  teacher, 
and  second,  the  teacher  is  not  brought  into  vital  relation  to  any 
ort-aniied  bcdy. 

It  would  be  amusing  if  the  matter  were  not  so  senous  10  read 
the  list  of  books  (other  tiian  pedagogical)  that  have  been  adopted 
by  Reading  Circles  for  the  ealightenmcnt  of  iaeipetienced  young 
men  and  women.    Here  are  some  of  ibem  : 

'•  Folk  Lore,"  "  Lights  of  Two  Ceniuries."  "  Schoolmaster  in 
m  Literature,"  "  Shabespeaie."  "  Adam  Bede,"  "  The  American 
Scholar"  (Emerson),  "  Webster's  Bunker  HiH  Oration,"  '■  Orations 
of  Burke  and  Webster,"  "Hiftorical  Readings,"  ''History  of 
England,"  ''  Hawthorne's  House  of  Seven  Gables." 

No«  is  it  not  too  bad  that  the  managers  of  a  Reading  Circle 
so  misconceive  ihe  needs  of  the  teachcis  ? 

They  may  reply  that  ii  is  a  capital  thing  tor  these  young  men 
and  women,  many  ot  them  just  off  the  farms,  to  read  Shakespeare, 
Emerson,  and  Hawthorne.  We  admit  it.  But  the  great  need  of 
these  people  isforsomcthinglhat  bears  directly  on  i be  daily  prob- 
lems of  the  school-room.  Thiy  ask  for  bread  and  they  get  some 
ke  cream  and  cake.  Can  we  do  no  better  for  the  teacher,  dimly 
striving  towards  educative  results  with  40  or  50  restless  pupils  of 
all  ages  then  to  bid  her  turn  to  Hamlet  and  Phoebe  P  Ceitainly 
we  can. 

Why  is  it  necessary  as  soon  as  a  few  persons  (in  a  community) 
have  detcnnined  to  be  Christians  to  establish  a  church  ?  Of  course 
some  one  will  say,  "  I'o  instruct  and  nourish  them."  And  so  it 
setms  to  us  that  the  teachers  in  a  county  should  form  an  educa- 
tional church,  and  plan  to  insirucl  and  nourish  the  young  teachers, 
especially.  The  duty  of  doing  this  devolves  pn  those  who  hold 
lile  certificates.  This  bas  been  urged  over  and  over  in  ttiese 
pages.    What  county  is  really  doing  this? 


A  Pan-A  merican  Congress  of  Religions  and  Education  is  to  be 
held  at  St  Paul,  July  next. 

The  Northern  Indiana  teachers'  association  will  meet  at  South 
Bend,  April  4.  5.  and  6. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Northeastern  Ohio  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation Will  be  held  in  Cleveland,  on  Saturday,  February  9. 

Northampton,  Montgomery,  and  Chester  counties,  Pa.,  have 
adopted  Waymarks  tor  Teachers,  to  be  read  by  the  teachers'  read- 
ing circles  the  current  school  year. 

No  man  gives  more  valuable  instruction  or  had  a  more  royal 
hearing  before  teachers'  associations  than  Dr.  E.  E.  \^'hiie.    Last 
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Tbc  alumnx  of  Cornell  university  have  voted  to  establish  a 
%xo  scholarship  for  women  stwkais  of  the  universitv.  utd  are 
now  raising  funds  for  its  endowment.  The  scholarship  «-in  be 
filled  for  the  Gr^i  time  in  1895-96. 

The  Laosingboig.  N.  Y.,  paMic  scbools  are  prospering  nnder 
Supt.  Sawyer ;  tbm  is  a  kiBdergarten  in  everr  school  baildbg. 
It  IS  b^e\'ed  that  the  first  public  kindergarten  in  New  York  stale 
was  started  at  that  place. 

State  SupL  John  E.  Hasscy,  of  Mrginia.  has  entered  a  $50^000 
libel  suit  against  the  Norfolk  PiM  for  publishing  charges  to  the 
effect  that  be  was  bribed  by  the  American  Book  Company  in  the 
xiving  out  of  contracts  tor  luraishing  books  to  dw  public  schools 
of  the  state.  This  will  teadi  the  "  bribery  '*  scenting  newspapets 
a  long  needed  lesson. 

The  academv  at  Lansingburg,  N.  V.  is  prospering;  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  C.  T.  R.  Smith,  who  has  been  in  charge  for 
twenty-one  years.  A  training  class  of  twenty-four  will  grMuaie 
in  June.  The  graduates  are  in  great  demand  as  teachers  in  tbe 
vicinity.  The  academy  was  founded  in  1796.  and  the  present 
building  was  erected  seventy-ii^'e  years  ago. 

This  sad  report  comes  from  Ohio.  A  i6-ycar-o)d  couittry 
schoolboy  who  was  reprimanded  by  bis  teadier,  piJced  up  a 
slate  and  dealt  her  a  terrible  blow  on  tbe  brad,  cutting  her  head 
open  and  knocking  her  senseless.  The  affair  happened  in 
Amanda  township,  and  created  great  excitement  among  the 
pupils  who  fled  in  terror  from  the  room.  Tbe  name  o7  the 
teacher  is  Miss  Ida  Weaver.  It  is  feared  that  her  injuries  will 
prove  fatal. 

The  American  book  Company  has  issued  a  most  attractive 
pamphlet  describing  standard  text  books  in  Nature  Study,  It 
tells  about  the  best  text-books  publiiihed  by  the  tirm  on  the  sub- 
jects of  Astronomy.  Botany.  Ctiemlstry  miA  Laboratory  Study, 
Geology,  Natural  History.  Zoology,  Physiology,  Physics,  Geog- 
raphy, and  General  Science.  Intersperscdamong  the  descriptions 
of  ttiese  books  is  much  entertaitiing  and  useful  informaiioB.  The 
pamphlet  is  sure  to  be  welcomed  by  teachers,  to  whom  it  is  sent 
free  on  reqnest 

A  bright  English  youth  at  a  recent  examination  presented  tbe 
following  shoft  essay  upon  the  duty  of  England  to  the  peoples 
cf  India;  "The  duty  ot  England  is  different  to  that  of  ItKilia. 
The  people  of  India  are  very  careful  of  what  they  do.  When 
they  are  going  to  sit  down ,  ibey  carefully  brush  the  seat  before 
they  sit  down,  for  fear  they  should  sit  on  any  living  insects,  when 
tbe  English  people  sit  down  and  don't  care  wbeti^er  they  sit  on 
insects  or  not,"  The  India  office,  our  contemporary  thinks,  might 
do  worse  than  secure  the  services  of  the  author  of  ibis  essay. 

The  Milwaukee  /oirrfld/ suggests  that  a  "coaching"  school 
for  legislators  is  badly  needed  in  Wisconsin.    It  says : 

"  The  [present  legislature  hu  an  oppnitunitj  to  do  (he  itue  infinite  fOoA 
b;  empottering  ill  menibera  lom^  legisiuure  rf  Wi-consin  now  and  berC' 
after,  to  wriie  the  English  lanEuage.  The  tnll  ahuuld  read  :  '  A  bill  em- 
^uiriue  all  legislaiors  ia  Ibis  state  to  write  tbe  Eii|;li>h 
blv.'   Yhef ..... 


le  puq>OM?  oF  thii 


*r  qui 


language  inlelhgiblj.' 

The  held  for  Ihe  eienise  of 
al  which  become  laws,  to  ihi 
ht  understood  by  inlelligent 

Professor  Hiram  Corson,  of  Cornell  university,  has  in  press  a 
volume  on  the  "  Aims  of  Literary  Study."  Professor  Corson 
was  the  pioneer  in  the  study  of  Chaucer  and  early  English.  He 
is  an  accepted  interpreter  of  Browning,  and  has  that  author's 
own  acknowledgment  and  endorsement,  and  the  London  ,^(i/i(r- 
Jay  Rivitw,  commenting  on  his  introduction  to  the  study  of 
Shakespeare,  says :  "  The  record  of  this  great  scholar  is  a  credit 
not  only  to  Comeil  university,  but  to  the  American  people.  His 
reputation  is  world-wide."  Professor  Corson's  new  bixik  gives 
the  result  of  forty  years'  experience  as  a  teacher  ot  English  litera- 
ture. 

In  »>  rtotnissaK  oi  x\\K  Zeilickri/l  far  PkihsopAit  und Pada- 
gagi'Myht  announcement  is  made  that  summer  courses  will  be 
given  at  the  University  of  Jena  in  August  next.  Last  year  sev- 
eral well-known  American  educators  attended  Professor  Rein's 
school,  among  them  Dr.  Edward  R.  Shaw,  dean  of  the  New  York 
university  school  of  pedagogy.  President  Walter  Hervey,  of  the 
Teachers  college.  Dr.  J.  M.  Rice,  and  Dr.  Levi  Seeley.  The  work 
of  tbe  summer  session  was  described  in  The  Juurkal  of  Sept. 
8,  1894. p.  igi.inanarticleby  Dr.Seeley.  The  following  courses 
are  proposed  for  August.  1895  :  (i)  natural  sciences,  (I)  physiol- 
ogy and  hygiene,  (3)  pedagogy,  (4)  language  and  literature.  The 
latter  course  is  specially  arranged  for  foreigners  who  desire  to 
perfect  their  knowledge  of  German.  Those  who  are  interested 
may  obtain  fuller  information  regarding  the  summer  school  by 
addressing  either  ProCessor  Rein  or  Professor  Detmer  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Jena. 
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.  Military  Instruction  in  Public  School^. 


'■  The  wide  spreading  interest  in  the  movement  to  introduce 
military  instruction  in  every  school  in  this  country  is  largely  due 
to  the  enthusiastic  efforts  of  Lafayette  post  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  in 
New  York  city.  This  Post  includes  in  its  membership  a  consid- 
erable number  of  citizens  of  prominence  and  wealth.  These, 
when  they  became  convinced  that  there  was  a  fighting  chance  of 
convincing  the  lawmakers  of  many  of  the  states  of  the  practical 
good  of  teaching  school  boys  how  to  be  soldiers,  devoted  their 
time,  energy,  and  money  to  the  work  of  enlisting  public  interest 
in  the  plan.  Their  endeavors  brought  them  letters  from  the 
governors  of  forty-seven  states  and  territories,  expressing  not 
only  sympathy  with  the  movement,  but  urgently  requesting  more 
particulars  concerning  the  means  whereby  it  is  proposed  to  se- 
cure military  instruction  in  schools  and  colleges.  In  certainly 
half  the  letters  received  the  chief  executives  of  the  states  have 
asked  for  immediate  additional  data  to  be  submitted  to  the  legis- 
latures now  in  session. 

A  bill  is  now  before  the  New  York  legislature  which  provides 
that  all  boys  over  eleven  years  old  may  be  enrolled  as  members 
of  the  "  American  Guard,"  as  long  as  they  are  **  scholars  of  the 
academies,  high  schools,  union,  or  other  public  schools  of  this 
state."  According  to  other  provisions  of  the  bill,  each  school 
principal  shall  prescribe  the  conditions  for  membership  and  re- 
port to  the  school  authorities  of  each  city  the  nature  of  his  or- 
ganization. The  enrolled  scholars  are  to  be  divided  into  compa- 
nies, and  from  three  to  six  such  companies  will  form  a  battalion, 
each  battalion  to  be  commanded  by  a  principal  of  a  school,  and 
be  inspected  by  the  inspector-general  or  an  officer  of  his  force 
annually,  the  inspector-general  to  have  supreme  command  in 
every  detail.  All  the  impedimenta  of  such  corps  are  to  be  issued 
at  the  order  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and  such  property  shall 
remain  the  property  of  the  state  of  New  York.  The  sum  of 
1 1 00,000  from  the  state  treasury  shall  be  issued  for  the  equip- 
ment of  the  several  companies. 

Congress  will  be  urged  to  pass  a  bill  authorizing  the  detail  of 
seventy-five  additional  army  and  navy  officers  as  instructors  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  country.  The  report  of  the  committee 
which  has  the  matter  under  consideration  says  in  part : 

''  Tl)is  bill  simply  extends  the  privilege  of  securing  military  instruction 
from  army  and  navy  officers  to  the  public  schools,  but  with  such  limitations 
as  not  to  impair  the  efficit  hey  of  the  at  my  and  navy.  Under  exist  mg  laws, 
75  officers  from  the  army  and  25  Irnm  the  navy  msy  be  detailed  to  o  1  egcs 
navirg  certain  capacity  and  membership,  and  the^e  liniitations  are  iiuch 
that  public  schools  are  not  included. 

**  'Ihis  bill  increases  the  number  of  officers  that  may  be  detailed  to  150, 
and  provides  that  the  increase  of  50  be  a'lotted  to  public  schools.  Your 
committee  believe  that  to  extend  the  instruction  to  those  attending  public 
schools  would  secure  to  the  youths  throughout  the  country  such  knowledge 
of  military  affairs  as  will  make  them  efficient  as  volunteers  m  ca^es  of 
emergency,  and  if  that  can  be  accomplished  without  any  inconvenience  to 
the  United  States  government,  it  may  prove  to  t)e  a  valuable  undertakine". 

**  The  officers  detailed  to  public  schc  ols  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
shall  not  be  required  to  remain  at  such  school  continually,  but  it  is  special  y 
provided  *  that  the  instruction  shall  be  so  arranged  as  to  only  require  them 
to  devote  such  time  as  is  necessary  for  that  purpose."* 

Commander-in-chief  of  the  G.  A.  R.  Thomas  G.  Lawlor  and 
staff  have  started  on  a  tour  through  the  United  States  to  urge 
the  school  boards  of  the  leading  cities  and  towns  of  the  country 
to  adopt  the  idea. 

NEWSPAPER  OPINIONS  ON  MILITARY  DRILL. 

The  majority  of  newspapers  warmly  endorse  the  project  to 
make  military  drill  part  of  the  common  school  curriculum.  A 
large  number  of  clippings  have  been  sent  us  from  various  parts 
of  the  country,  giving  editorial  expressions  on  this  subject.  The 
arguments  used  to  win  the  people  over  to  the  plan  are  nearly  the 
same  in  all  instances.  One  of  the  best  editorial  anicles  that  came 
to  our  notice  appeared  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Under  the  head  of  "Military  Drill  in  the  Schools  "the  Eagle 
writes  in  pait: 

*'The  introduction  of  military  drill  in  the  schools  is  deserving  of  unqualified 
commendation.  Its  advantages  are  moral  no  less  than  physical.  As  an  ex- 
ercise it  is  far  supenor  to  the  feeble,  meaningless  calisthenics  that  are  re> 
quiied  by  some  teachers,  while  its  disciplinary  benefits  are  excellent.  It 
gives  a  'set  up' that  ordinary  gymnastics,  especially  of  the  school  variety, 
do  not  confer.  It  restrains  nervousness  and  awkwardness,  imparts  readiness 
and  inculcates  order,  cleanliness,  and  obedience.  The  decided  advantage 
that  it  has  over  other  kinds  of  exercise  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  boys  like  it. 
The  perfunctory  swinging  of  arms  and  legs  that  is  a  p^riish  and  ineffectual 
substitute  for  exercise  is  regarded  by  healthy  acd  lively  b<  ys  with  undis- 
guised contempt.  Give  them  a  chance  to  play  soldier  and  they  go  into  it 
with  their  whole  souls. 

"A  modicum  of  belligerency  is  inseparable  from  the  masculine  character. 
It  has  a  thousand  uses.  The  bc-y  >*ho  tries  to  get  through  life  without  it  is 
gC'ing  to  be  ccniinually  imprsed  upon.  Guns,  swt  rds  drums,  flags,  the 
noise  of  conflict,  the  hurrah  of  victr  ry  are  as  keen  deliglits  to  him,  and  as 
much  the  agencies  of  his  deve'opment,  as  dolls  and  toy  houses  are  to  girls. 
Left  to  himself  his  high  spirits  and  his  tendency  to  dcmination  may  a«Fume 
an  offensive  form.  He  may  become  a  bully  or  a  tease,  or  even  a  sneak. 
But  honor  is  one  of  the  o'dest  and  first  attributes  of  a  soldier.  Whatever 
ezhibiticn  of  courage  and  performance  of  duty  is  required  of  him  is  to  be 
made  openly  and  proudly.  The  boy  who  plays  soldier  is  going  to  be  the 
better  for  acting  on  this  tradition . 


"There  is  another  and  perhaps  deeper  significance  in  the  introductirn  of 
military  drill  in  the  schook.  We  are  not  a  military  nation.  Thank  God, 
we  have  no  need  to  be.  The  burden  that  crushes  Europe  wi'l  never  be  im- 
posed on  us  while  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  bound  our  nation  on  the  east  and 
west,  and  co'd  and  heat  on  the  north  and  south.  Yet  our  relatively  safe 
environment  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  ot  war.  It  will  be  some  years, 
maybe  some  centuries,  before  men  will  have  done  with  shooting  one  anoth- 
er. It  is  best  that  in  the  event  of  war  the  result  be  quickly  arrived  at. 
Though  we  do  not  wish,  nor  need,  to  keep  a  standing  army  of  any  size,  i»e 
do  require  a  reserve  force  that  may  be  drawn  upon  in  case  of  trouble.  We 
are  not  without  menace.  Europe  is  constant  in  her  desire  to  extend  her 
several  empires  even  on  western  soil.  England  wants  to  contrc>l  the  con  - 
merce  of  the  world  and  intends  to  command  the  canals  that  may  he  built 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Pacific.  She  is  slowly  circling  our  nation 
with  fleets  and  forts.  Canada,  the  Bahamas,  the  Bermuda*,  Jamaica,  the 
naval  stations  of  the  Pacific,  are  nrt  menaces,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
they  are  possibilities.  If  affairs  should  ever  require  aggressive  action,  or 
an  effectual  threat,  we  must  have  men. 

"'1  he  men  of  the  future  are  the  toys  ofthe  present.  If  they  can  handle  a 
wooden  gun  and  keep  step,  if  they  know  something  of  the  duties  of  a  sol- 
dier, if  they  are  smart  and  prompt;  above  al',  if  they  have  the  love  of  coun- 
try that  is  inseparable  from  a  moderate  exhibition  of  militarism,  they  are, 
by  so  much,  an  advantage  to  us  if  the  time  arrives  when  we  shall  need  an 
army.***  Welcome  the  lads  rf  the  schools  into  the  American  army  that 
is  to  be  :  a  great,  silent,  but  effective  force  of  patriots." 

The  New  York  Press  says : 

"  There  could  be  no  better  foundation  for  an  efficient  militia  than  military 
discipline  in  the  schools,  and  the  best  feature  of  it  is  i4iat  all  the  peopl^ 
would  be  the  militia,  or  they  would  all  at  least  have  the  knowledge  requisite 
for  military  service.  In  a  countiv  where  the  people  are  the  sovereigns  it  is 
right  that  every  one  should  have  the  ability  to  uphold  that  sovereign^yi  while 
on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  decidedly  unfortunate  for  the  militia  system 
to  become  a  system  of  class.  This  would  be  prevented  by  the  military 
training  of  all  children  in  the  public  schools,  and  the  military  knowledge 
thus  acquired  would  make  it  possible  to  raise  in  a  short  time  an  efficient 
army  of^  millions,  either  for  resistance  to  foreign  foes  or  the  suppression  of 
domestic  disorder.'* 

The  independent  of  Helena,  Mont.,  writes  : 

"  A  sincere  liking  and  understanding  of  the  beneficial  effect*  of  system,  a 
sympathy  with  discip  ine,  and  a  habit  of  obedience  are  desirable  qualities 
which  readily  suggest  themselves  as  natural  products  of  militanr  discipline 
in  youth.  At  present,  so  far  as  the  northwest  is  concerned,  tnis  salutary 
form  of  training  is  largely,  if  net  entiiely,  confined  to  private  and  sectarian 
institutions  of  learning.  Is  there  any  good  reason  for  the  limitati^'m  ?  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  military  methods,  which  have  proved  themseU-es  a 
potent  lactor  in  the  success  of  private  schools,  would  prove  equally  satisfac- 
tory and  beneficial  under  the  public  school  system.  Military  instruction  in 
schools  is  no  mere  fad.  The  habitual  results  of  the  system  ucon  the  physi- 
que and  morals  of  youth  are  readily  apparent  to  every  student  of  this  inter- 
esting topic.  Teach  a  buy  to  hold  himself  erect,  to  carry  himself  superbly, 
and  to  look  the  whole  world  straight  in  the  face,  and  you  have  eradicated 
from  his  nature  seme  portion  of  the  devil  of  original  sm  In  one  very  desir- 
able respect,  military  training  is  unlike  other  forms  of  physical  exercise.  It 
does  not  exact  too  much  from  the  student  either  m  time  or  energy.  The 
best  drilled  pupils  are  alwa>s  the  best  book  students.  Seth  Low,  of  Col- 
umbia, is  authority  for  that  statement." 

It  mij?ht  be  expected  that  a  Chicago  newspaper  would  oppose 
the  movement  on  the  ground  that  there  are  already  too  many 
"Extras"  in  the  schools.  Everything  outside  of  the  three  R's 
count  "Extra  "  with  the  editors  of  several  of  the  papers  of  that 
city.  Their  Quixotic  campaigns  againct  drawing,  singing,  and 
nature  study  are  well  remembered.  The  limes  writes  in  a  re- 
cent issue : 

'*  The  common  schools  have  lo>t  their  simple  character,  to  the  great  dis» 
advantage  both  of  pupils  and  of  (he  publjc  that  sustains  the  establishment. 
The  schools  of  Chicago  have  been  so  loaded  down  with  extras  of  one  kir.d 
and  another  that  the  expense  of  maintaining  them  is  a  prodigirus  dra't  upon 
the  property  of  the  city.  It  is  as  important  as  that  the  schools  shall  be 
maintained  that  they  be  maintained  with  reasonable  economy.  The  ex- 
penditure upon  them  in  this  city  is  outrageously  extravagant. 

'*  Congress  now  proposes  to  take  a  hand.  It  wants  army  officers  who 
have  nothing  else  to  do  to  be  detailed  at  the  public  expense  for  the  purpose 
of  instructing  public  school  children  the  land  over  in  military  tactics  and 
evolutions.  This  is  supposed  to  be  done  in  the  name  of  patriotism.  Its 
real  purpose  seems  to  be  to  give  employment  to  a  lot  of  id!e  persons  at  the 
expense  of  the  government.  Small  as  the  military  establishment  is,  it  is 
overloaded  with  officers.  The  plan  to  detail  army  officers  to  public  schools 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  in  dri<l  would  be  an  excuse  for  larger 
employment  of  officers. 

*'  This  is  not  a  military  republic;  it  is  said  to  be  Christian  nation.  We 
have  no  nt  ed  of  a  military  establishment,  and  least  of  all  is  there  need  for 
any  instruction  of  pub  ic  school  pupils  in  the  art  of  military  maneuvering." 

The  argument  embodied  in  the  closing  paragraph  will  not  have 
much  weight  with  Chicagoans  and  others  who  saw  the  city  last 
summer.     The  Pullman  strike  is  not  forgotten  in  six  months. 

DOES   MILITARY   TRAINING    FOSTER  A  "MURDER  SPIRIT"? 

The  opponents  of  the  movement  are  working  hard  to  convince 
the  people  that  military  drill  fosters  a  martial  spirit,  a  spirit  un- 
worthy of  this  enlightened  age.  The  majority  of  them  mean 
well,  no  doubt ;  but  there  is  hardly  any  ground  for  their  fears. 
Supt.  J.  Sumner  Rogers,  of  the  Michigan  military  academy,  at 
Orchard  Lake,  Mich.,  has  fully  shown  this  in  his  vigorous  reply 
to  an  article  on  "  The  Murder  Spirit,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Arena  from  the  pen  of  the  editor  of  that  magazine.  Supt. 
Rogers  says  in  part : 

'*  To  teach  a  boy  military  tactics,  to  instruct  him  in  military  drill,  to  im- 
press upon  his  mind — through  the  strict  militaiy  curriculum — the  value  of 
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obedience,  of  prompt  habits,  of  frankness,  of  heroism,  of  patriotism,  of 
honor,  is,  according  to  the  editor  of  the  Arena,  '*  Fostering  the  savage  ii> 
the  y*>ucg,*'  and  "  F«  stering  the  murder  ^piri^" 

'*The  editor's  argument  goes  to  show  that  he  is  fostering  three  erroneous 
ideas.  He  assumes,  first,  that  the  millennium  has  come  and  wars  are  a 
thing  of  the  past ;  second,  that  a  people  strong  in  defensive  preparation 
mus<:  necessarily  be  an  aggressive  people;  third,  that  military  discipline  for 
boys  or  guls  dtstrcys  their  ambition  toward  scholarship,  blunts  their  re- 
fined sensibiities  and  destroys  all  love  of  pe«.ce. 

**  Asa  matter  of  historical  record  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  not  only 
surrounded  by  wars,  but  menaced  by  probabilities  of  future  attacks  on  our 
own  free  institutions. 

**  Again,  that  a  powerful  people  must  necessarily  be  an  aggressive  people, 
is  no  more  true  than  that  a  physically  strong  individual  must  be  a  quarrel- 
some individual. 

**  Again,  that  the  lessons  of  obedience,  of  precision  in  words  and  careful- 
ness in  amduct;  the  lessons  of  self-respect,  self-reliance,  patriotism,  and 
honor;  the  lessons  in  physical,  mental,  and  moral  culture,  given  students 
in  military  training,  sh  >ulJ  make  them   "  barbarous"  cannot  be  sustained. 

I  asseit,  then,  the  millennium  has  not  yet  come.     I  do  not  advocate  war. 
^  advocate  a  means  of  preserving  peace ;  a  means  of  protection  against 
every  power,  whether  within  or  without  our  nation,  that  may  attack  Amer- 
ican liberty  or  seek  to  overthrow  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people. 

**I  believe  in  providing  measures  against  the  encroachments  of  human 
avarice,  of  human  greed,  and  human  selfishness.  These  elements  are  in 
the  world ;  they  cannot  be  ignored  ;  ihey  must  be  provided  against.  That 
people  only  is  safe  from  their  destruction  who  is  defended  only  by  barriers 
which  renaer  attacks  from  such  a  source  impossible  or  ineffectual.  That 
barrier  need  not  be  a  large  standing  army,  but  it  must  be  built  upon  a  love 
of  country,  and  a  patriotism  so  gieat  that  every  true  citizen  would,  if  ne- 
cessary, pledge  *'his  life,  his  fortune,  and  his  sacred  honor,"  to  protect  and 
save  the  institutions  for  which  our  fathers  died. 

**Dr.  Flower  overlooks  the  fact  that  military  d^'scipHne  is  a  means  of  ed- 
ucating, or  preparing  to  educate,  not  the  education  itself.  In  the  same 
manner  a  b'>y  is  required  to  study  algebra,  not  because  he  is  expected  to 
solve  the  problems  of  business  or  professional  experience,  or  demonstrate 
the  theorems  of  life  by  algebra,  but  because  the  study  i>trengthens  his  mind, 
develops  his  reasoning  faculties,  and  prepares  him  to  cope  with  trying 
emergencies.  A  boy  is  not  kepi  from  the  study  of  astronomy  because  it 
may  create  in  his  mind  a  desiie  to  leave  the  earth.  He  is  not  kept  from 
the  study  of  science  because  of  fear  that  a  knowledge  of  the  various  means 
of  taking  life  would  act  as  inducement  toward  prompting  him  to  murder. 
He  is  not  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  a  study  of  history  because  of  fear 
that  he  will  ignore  the  beautiful,  inspiring  example  of  a  Washington  and  a 
Lincoln,  while  he  emulates  the  character  of  a  Guiteau  or  a  Prendergast. 

**  But,  according  to  the  belief  of  Dr.  Flower,  the  boy  must  be  kept  from 
all  knowledge  of  military  taciirs,  and  be  deprived  of  the  equally  beneficial 
results  of  military  dri.l  for  mental  and  physical  development,  for  fear  he 
will  become  possessed  of  a  *' murderous  spirit,"  and  under  the  very  influ- 
ence of  the  beautilul  lives  he  has  studied ;  under  the  influence  of  the  glori- 
ous flag  he  has  been  taught  to  reverence  and  love,  turn  '*  barbarian  "  and 
make  an  onslaught  on  the  very  institutions  he  has  been  taught  to  respect, 
and  tor  which  his  training  fits  him  to  give  his  life  il  necessary. 

**  The  military  student  oest  understands  the  horrors  of  war.  and  best  ap- 
preciates the  blessings  of  peace.  His  first  lesson  is  true  allegiance  to  his 
country,  to  support  the  constitution  and  obey  the  laws. 

'*  Manliness  is  the  central  piinaple  of  his  training  ;  absolute  truthfulness, 
unequivocating  frankness,  uncomplaining  obedience,  prompt  performance 
of  duty,  and  chivalrous  respect  and  courtesy  are  absolutely  necessary  to  his 
success  as  a  student.  Are  these  elements  conducive  to  poor  scholarship  or 
bad  citizenship  ? 

** '  Fostering  the  murder  spirit,*  did  you  say,  to  teach  a  boy  these  things  ? 
To  teach  him  to  be  patriotic,  noble,  and  unse  fish  ? 

**  Would  you  ask  that  our  histories  be  expunged  of  the  records  of  bravery, 
herri^m  ana  self-sacrifice  in  the  lives  of  Washington,  G''eene,  Wayne,  Put- 
nam. Stark,  Hamilton,  Lincoln,  Grant,  Garfield,  and  Sherman  ? 

**  Shall  the  oiographies  of  these  men  be  excluded  from  the  libraries  of 
the  rising  generation  as  unfit  tor  perusal  by  susceptible  minds  ?  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  can  you  give  an  instance  of  a  thorough  military  scholar 
being  a  bad  citizen,  or  an  enemy  of  peace  and  law  ? 

**  *  The  schools  have  come  under  the  curse  of  this  blunting,  soul-shrivel- 
ing influence  of  v^ar.*  Go  one  step  further  and  foibid  the  '  soul-shrivehng 
influence  *  of  the  American  flag  floating  over  our  school-houses. 

'*  Let  no  boy  in  this  country  be  encouraged  to  '  foster  the  murderous 
>ptrit*  through  the  *  soul-shri\e  ing'  influence  of  such  sentiment  as  *  The 
Red,  White,  and  Blue  *  and  '  Star-bpangled  Banner.' 

"Go  through  the  .•'chuol  libraries  and  take  from  the  defi'ed  shelves 
such  *  materialistic  tbeol'>gy'  as  'Paul  Revere's  Ride,'  'Nathan  Hale,* 
•Warren  "8  Addrtss,'  Drake's  *  American  Flag,'  *  The  Cumberland,'  *  Bar- 
bara Fritchie,'  •  Ship  of  SUte,'  and  'Sheridan's  Ride.* 

"  Desiroy  the  hist*  ries  of  the  revolution  and  rebellion.  Let  our  legisla- 
tois,  imbued  with  the  s|:irit  of  this  great  reform,  pass  la\rs  making  it  a 
criminal  offmse  to  refer  to  the  demora  izing  document  known  as  the  '  De- 
claration ot  Independence.'  Let  no  boy  be  permitted  tu  shoot  a  fire 
cracker  on  the  Founh  of  July,  and  imprison  for  hte  the  'sou  -shriveled' 
miscreant  who  would  desecrate  the  petais  of  a  pure  flower  by  throwing  it 
on  a  dead  hero's  grave. 

"  There  are  no  heroes  in  these  days  of  reform  ;  we  have  substituted  the 
word  'barbarian.'" 

Dr.  Sheldon,  principal  of  the  Oswego  normal  school,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Oswego  limes  gives  some  points  on  "Military  Drill  in 
Public  Schools  "  which  should  be  well  weighed : 

"  You  ask  my  opinion  of  the  desirability  of  introducing  military  drill 
into  our  public  schr>ols.  I  suppose  the  primary  object  of  such  drill  would 
be  to  cultivate  a  mil'tary  spirit  and  train  our  boys  as  soldiers.  Is  this  m 
keepmg  with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  or  of  the  age  in  which  we  live  ? 
Is  the  tendency  of  the  times  towaid  war  or  peace  ?  Which  is  the  christian 
spirit  ?  I'he  answer  is  evident.  We  criticise  severely  those  nations  that 
inaintain  large  standing  armies,  conscript  their  young  men  as  soldiers  and 
in  every  way  encourage  a  military  spint.  This  is  the  relic  of  a  barbarous 
and  savage  age.  The  growing  spirit  of  a  newer,  more  civilized  and 
Christian  age,  is  'peace  andg^'Od  will  to  men.'  Shall  we  help  on  this 
movement  by  fostering  a  like  spiMt  in  our  public  schools  or  shall  we  infuse 
into  them  the  spirit  of  war  by  intnxlucing  the  accoutrements  of  w^,  train 
our  boys  to  the  use  of  arms  and  in  this  way  arouse  and  encourage  a  warnke 
spirit  ?  home  one  may  answer,  is  it  not  wisdom  '  in  times  of  peace  to 
nepare  for  war  ? '  No  better  plan  could  be  devised  for  inviting  war.  The 
btsi  way  to  prevent  war  is  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace  ;  the  spirit  of  kind- 


ness and  good  will  toward  all  men.  But  war  is  sometimes  inevitable  nid 
shall  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  taken  by  surprise  ?  We  were  taken  by  sur- 
prise in  our  Civil  war ;  we  had  made  no  special  preparations  for  it ;  the 
chi'dren  had  net  been  drilled  in  mi'ttary  tactics  in  our  public  schools,  we 
had  no  effective  means  of  training  our  yt  un|;  men  for  war,  but  when  the 
recessity  was  upon  us,  the  spirit  of  patriotism  was  sufficient  to  arouse 
them  to  the  defense  of  the  country,  and  the  lack  of  previous  training  did 
not  prove  a  barrier  to  success.  No  severer  .tefct  could  be.  put.upoo  our 
country  to  demonstrate  our  ability  to  defend  ourselves  in  times  of  sudden 
danger.  It  wa«  the  spirit  of  the  people  and  not  a  knowledge  of  military 
tactics  that  saved  us.  Let  us  cultivate  a  spirit  of  peace,  loyalty,  and  cour* 
age,  and  we  shall  etect  a  much  stronger  bulwark  against  danger  than  by 
training  the  people  in  the  aits  of  war.  Rather  let  us  seek  in  every  possible 
way  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,  and  so  hasten  the  good  time  that'is  surely 
coming,  when  the  nations  shall  learn  war  no  more  and  the  instiuments  of 
bloodshed  shall  be  exchanged  for  implements  of  husbandry. 

"  The  claim  is  sometimes  made  that  military  drill  is  good  as  a  means  of 
physical  and  moral  culture.  That  it  tends  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  prompt 
obedience  and  give  an  erect  and  manly  carriage  to  the  bcdy,  may  be  ad-< 
mitted  ;  but  there  are  other  modes  of  training  that  accomplish  these  ends 
equally  well  and  at  the  same  time  give  grace  and  ease  of  movement,  things 
that  cannot  be  claimed  for  military  drill.  In  all  exercises  for  physical  cul- 
ture the  aim  should  be  to  develop  symmetrically  all  parts  of  the  body,  giv- 
ing to  each  muscle  the  exercise  that  will  give  not  only  strength  but  flexi- 
bility, and  adaptability  to  all  the  uses  to  which  it  may  be  put.  In  military 
drill  the  movements  are  sharp,  angular,  and  jerky,  and  do  not  tend  to  com- 
bine  grace  with  dignity  of  bearing  and  cultivate  facility  of  movement  which 
will  t^st  enable  the  body  to  meet  ail  the  possible  demands  that  may  be 
made  upon  it. 

"  Military  drill  in  the  pubMc  schools  cannot  be  urg^d  as  a  means  of  either 
moral  or  physical  culture,  and  any  jaw  framed  with  this  end  in  view  is  a 
serious  mistake." 


New  York  City. 

In  New  York  city  a  promising  beginning  has  been  made. 
Prin.  Boyer,  of  grammar  school  No.  87,  has  interested  himself 
particularly  in  the  military  training  of  his  boys.  His  remarkable 
success  has  attracted  many  visitors  to  his  school.  The  work  in 
this  school  began  with  the  sitting  up  drill  which  forms  the  calis- 
thenics of  West  Point  and  Annapolis.  This  is  followed  by  the 
"  school  of  the  soldier,"  the  company,  and  the  battalion.  The 
'*  Manual  of  Arms  "  is  thoroughly  taught.  All  boys  of  the  gram- 
mar school  are  eligible.  "  The  grand  object  is,"  as  Prin.  Boycr 
said  in  an  interview,  "to  unite  Catholics  and  Protestants,  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  under  one  flag  in  the  defence  of  the  American  prin-r 
cipal  of  equal  rights  under  the  law  for  all  men."  The  beneficial 
effects  of  military  training  are  particularly  noticeable  in  the  dis- 
cipline of  this  school.  The  Journal  will  soon  bring  a  full 
account  of  the  general  government  of  the  boys  as  developed  un- 
der the  new  plan. 

All  members  of  the  New  York  school  board  have  declared  in 
favor  of  military  training  in  the  schools,  and  are  most  anxious 
for  its  success.  It  is  expected  that  io,coo  boys  from  the  schools 
properly  drilled,  will  take  part  in  the  army  parade  on  next  Decor- 
ation day.  ^  . 

A  series  of  meetings  was  recently  held  in  this  city  that  gave  a 
new  impetus  to  the  movement  and  mide  many  proselytts  among 
those  who  were  lukewarm  or  doubtful  of  its  success  or  utility, 
The  met  tings  were  held  under  the  auspices  of  Lafayette  Post, 
which,  as  Commander  Adams  stated,  took  also  the  initiative  in 
introducing  the  American  flag  in  schools  all  over  the  country. 
Lieut.- Gov.  Saxton  was  present  with  the  governor's  staff  in  uni- 
form ;  Gov.  G.  Russell  Brown,  of  Rhode  Island,  with  a  number  of 
his  military  staff ;  Gov.  Hastings,  of  Pennsylvania;  Gov.  Coffin,  of 
Connecticut;  Adjt.-Gen.  Georj^e S. Dalton,  of  Massachusetts,  i-ep* 
resenting  Gov.  Greenhalge ;  Adjt.-Gen.  Poland,  of  New  Jersey, 
representing  Gov,  Weits;  Commissioner  Hunt,  representing  the 
board  of  education;  and  Aidede-Camp  Huggins, representing 
Major  Gen.  Miles,  and  many  other  dibtinguished  persons  were 
there. 

AH  the  noted  speakers  favored  the  plan  of  j^inng  military  in- 
struction to  the  school  boys.  Letters  and  telegrams  u  ere  read 
from  the  governors  of  Maine.  Michigan,  Kentucky,  Nevada,  Ne- 
braska, Montana,  Arizona,  Colorado,  Minnesota,  and  several 
other  states.  All  declared  themseh'es  in  hearty  sympathy  with 
the  movement. 

DRILL  OF  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

At  the  afternoon  meeting  an  inspiring  drill  was  given  by  800 
boys  from  six  of  the  city  schools,  ranging  from  ten  to  sixteen 
years  of  age. 

First,  all  the  companies  went  through  a  battalion  drill.  Next 
there  was  a  bayonet  drill  by  a  picked  squad.  Then  with  a  big 
drum  corps  at  its  head  the  battalion  passed  in  review  belore  the 
^[ovemors.  Many  other  military  exercises  were  carrried  out. 
Sentries  were  posted  and  relieved,  bugle  calls  were  sounded,  or- 
ders were  transmitted  by  staff  officers,  etc. 

While  the  boys  were  resting  thirty  school  girls  marched  out  to 
the  center  of  the  hall,  and  after  perlorming  a  drill  with  Japanese 
umbrellas  took  up  muskets  and  went  through  a  manual  of  arms 
drill  with  precision  that  delighted  all  spectators. 

At  the  meeting  in  the  evening  a  uniformed  company  from 
Grammar  school  87  occupied  seats  on  the  stage.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  speeches  a  color  sergeant  of  the  company  of  boys 
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inarched  to  the  front  of  the  platform  bearint^  bis  company's  flag, 
The  band  started  to  play  "  The  Star-Spangled  Banner  "  and  the 
sergeant  dipped  his  cclors.  The  cadets  rose  and  uncovered. 
Then  the  audience  by  a  common  impulse  rose.  When  the  band 
stopped  playins:  the  cadets  saluted  the  flag  by  presenting  arms. 

The  entire  proceeds  of  the  meeting  will  be  devoted  to  the  drill- 
ing and  uniforming  of  the  public  school  boys  of  the  city. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

•  A  meeting  was  held  at  Columbus  recently  under  the  auspices 
of  the  G.  A.  R.  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  question  of  in- 
troducing military  drill  in  the  public  schools  and  taking  action 
favorable  to  the  passage  of  the  bill  relative  to  the  question  now 
pending  in  Congress.  The  members  of  the  school  board  had 
heen  invited  to  attend,  but  staid  away. 

Colonel  S.  N.  Cook  made  a  strong  address.  One  of  the  re- 
sults of  this  military  training,  he  declared,  would  be  respect  for 
the  laws  of  the  country  which  would  be  instilled  in  the  minds  of 
the  youth  of  the  land ;  the  boys  would  walk  wMth  the  tread  of 
soldiers  and  respect  the  flag  and  their  country,  and  then  if  there 
should  be  a  call  to  arms  the  boys  would  be  better  able  to  cope 
with  the  enemy  than  was  the  case  in  the  past.  He  pointed  out 
also  that  there  need  be  no  fear  that  the  introduction  of  military 
drill  was  going  to  increase  taxation.  All  that  was  asked  for  is 
that  Congress  should  pass  an  aot  to  empower  the  president  of 
the  United  States  to  detail  when  called  upon  some  officers  of  the 
army  to  drill  companies  of  boys  in  the  public  schools  after  the 
board  of  education  and  those  in  authority  in  the  schools  have  ar- 
ranged for  the  same. 

General  E.  E.  Nutt,  said  that  the  country  was  warned  day  by 
day  that  the  time  had  not  yet  arrived  when  military  training  was 
no  longer  needed.  Referring  to  the  hygienic  value  of  the  drill, 
he  said :  "  Military  training  makes  better-looking  and  healthier 
boys.  Some  say  the  children  arc  already  overworked,  but  this 
will  not  add  to  the  burden.  It  will  develop  their  forms  and  give 
them  more  strength  for  their  work." 

Major  F.  G.  Steele,  who  is  a  teacher  in  the  Newark  public 
schools  and  who  has  organized  several  companies  of  schoolboy 
cadets,  described  the  work  he  had  done  in  this  line.  In  1879  be 
drilled  a  company  of  boys  at  Wooster,  O.  The  company,  con- 
sisting of  about  forty  boys,  was  drilled  after  school  nours,  and 
the  work  was  continued  for  nearly  a  year.  The  boys  were  armed 
with  lances  and  wore  caps  and  blouses.  Many  of  them  after- 
Ward  became  members  of  the  Wooster  national  guards.  About 
a  year  ago  Major  Steele  decided  to  make  a  similar  experiment  in 
Newark.  He  took  the  boys  in  the  high  school  and  formed  four 
companies.  A  few  of  the  boys  were  given  special  training  ne- 
cessary for  officers,  and  the  boys  were  drilled  by  boys.  To  this 
plan  he  attributed  largely  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  The 
brightest  boys  were  made  the  officers  and  this  was  an  incentive 
for  every  one  in  the  company  to'put  forth  his  best  efforts.  One 
rule  he  adopted  was  to  make  the  appointments  of  officers  only 
temporary,  m  order  to  give  all  an  equal  opportunity.  He  favored 
the  plan  to  first  secure  the  consent  of  parents  ana  then  have  the 
boys  enlist  in  the  organization  for  a  certain  period  and  make 
them  serve  that  period  the  same  as  those  enlisted  in  the  national 
guard. 

Post-Commander  H.  H.  Wagner  said  that  in  Cincinnati  there 
were  a  number  of  companies  of  young  boys,  and  that  the  city 
was  proud  of  them.  In  the  schools  the  children  were  taught 
patriotism  and  to  salute  the  flag.  "  We  are  going  to  uniform 
and  drill  every  school  boy  in  Cincinnati ; "  he  said  in  conclusion, 
"  I  believe  that  is  the  right  spirit.  We  have  Grand  Army  posts 
everywhere  and  they  can  spare  a  little  money  to  start  this  work. 
If  a  board  of  education  in  a  town  does  not  take  any  interest  in 
the  work,  put  in  men  who  will  take  interest  in  it." 


grade  (inclusive).  In  a  few  studies  it  has  been  extended  below 
this  grade.  Wherever  it  has  been  tried  in  our  schools  the  result 
has  been  good.  I  believe,  however,  that  it  is  not  well  to  have  a 
teacher  teaching  only  one  branch  under  the  departmental  plan. 
Each  teacher  ought  to  teach  at  least  two  or  three  branches  and 
these  should  form  a  group  of  closely  selected  subjects.  In  this 
way  the  teachers  are  not  so  likely  to  become  narrow  in  their  work, 
and  related  topics  are  more  likely  to  be  taught  in  their  proper 
relations. 


Springfield,  Mass. 

In  the  report  of  Supt.  Balliet,  he  recommends  that  the  pupils  of 
the  grammar  schools  have    ccess  to  the  laboratories  of  the  high 

school  and  begm  the  systematic  study  of  science  a  year  earlier. 

The  elements  of  physics  were  introduced  into  the  grammar 
schools  during  the  current  year.  *'  Nature  study"  has  been  ex- 
tended as  far  as  the  fifth  grade  (inclusive),  and  physical  geogra- 
phy has  been  introduced  into  the  ninth  grade.  The  course  in 
literature  has  been  extended  and  includes  «ow  the  following 
books,  of  which  a  copy  is  furnished  to  each  pupil.  Much  of  the 
readmg  is  done  at  home.  Grade  4,  "  Book  of  Tales,"  "  i^sop's 
Fables ; "  grade  5,  Kingsley's  "  Water  Babies,"  Andersen's  "  Fairy 
Tales  ; "  grade  6,  **  Rooinson  Crusoe,"  '*  The  Swiss  Family  Rob- 
inson ;  "  grade  7.  **  drand father's  Chair,"  **  Tanglewood  Tales," 
"  Wonder  Book  ; "  grade  8,  Longfellow's  Poems,  Dickens,  •*  Old 
Curiosity  Shop,"  ''Christmas  Carol,"  and  "Cricket  on  the 
ileartb  ; "  grade  9,  Scott's  '*  Lady  of  the  Lake."  and  *'  Ivanhoe," 
Harriet  Martineau's  "  Peasant  and  Prince,"  Dickens'^  "  Tale  of 
^yio  Cities/'  •*  Shakespeare's  *•  Julius  Caesar." 

;,  Qippartmental  teacbmg  (specialized  teaching)  has  been  ex* 
temted  in  nearly  all  our  grammar  schools  as  Tar  as  the  seventh 


Missouri. 

State  Supt.  John  R.  Kirk,  of  Missouri,  at  the  recent  teachers' 
convention  at  bpringfield  gave  an  address  in  which  he  made  cer- 
tain remarks  on  nature  study  in  primary  grades  that  seem  to  have 
been  misinterpreted  by  many.  He  explams  his  position  fully  in  a 
letter  published  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Springfield  Republican, 
He  says  that  he  did  not  intend  to  disparage  the  nature  study  work* 
in  the  primary  School  nor  the  teaching  of  science  in  the  hij^h  school. 
His  own  record  in  Westport  for  the  past  two  years  would  indicate 
that  perhaps  none  in  Missouri  has  worked  harder  to  make  the 
way  clear  for  the  proper  use  of  these  studies.  Explaining  his 
Springfield  address  Supt.  Kirk  writes: 

**The  question  at  the  Spring^field  meeting  was  one  of  interpretation  and 
method. 

'*The  writer  draws  a  sharp  line  of  discrimination  between  science  on  the 
one  hand  and  nature  studies  for  primary  children  on  the  other,  just  as  sharp 
a  line  as  that  between  grammar  in  the  higher  classes  and  **  language  prac- 
tice '*  in  the  primary  cU^es.  He  believes  the  nature  studies  essential  as  a 
means  to  an  end.  They  open  the  avenues  to  the  soul  of  the  child.  They 
cultivate  the  eyes  and  ears — all  the  senses.  They  »harpen  the  perception  of 
things  and  wonderfully  modify  the  taste  and  judgment  of  the  child. 

**  To  those  acquaintances  desirous  of  seeking  work  of  a  higher  order  in  na- 
ture studies  co-ordinated  with  other  studies  of  equal  importance,  the  writer 
for  some  months  has  been  recommending  the  Crow  school  of  St.  Louis  and 
the  Scarritt  school  of  Kansas  City.  The  teachers  in  these  schools  seem  to 
be  the  leaders,  or  among  the  leaders,  in  so  applying  the  kindergarten  prin- 
ciples as  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  kindergarten  and  the  primary 
scnool.  and  as  such  their  work  is  certainy  well  worth  the  careful  study  of 
all  teachers. 

**The  writer  desires  further  to  state  that  in  his  opinion  it  is  unsafe  to  leave 
auy  of  the  subjects  in  the  common  school  curriculum  to  be  acquired  incident- 
ally as  some  advocated  at  the  Spnngfield  meeting.  To  speak  plainly,  he 
believes  that  a  word  as  a  word  is  sometimes  as  much  an  object  uf  study  as 
the  grasshopper  or  the  weed  or  th?  rock  for  which  the  word  stands,  and  that 
the  recollection  of  the  syllables  of  the  word  is  no  more  to  ht  neglected  or 
omitted  than  the  mspection  of  the  legs  and  eyes  of  the  grasshopper. 

**And  be^nnin^  in  the  primary  schools,  the  writer  believes  just  as  firmly 
in  the  positive,  direct,  aua  intentional  teachmg  of  elemenury  language  and 
literature  as  in  that  of  the  nature  studies.** 


Florida. 

The  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  in  Orlando 
was  "  a  feast  of  good  things  '*  to  the  teachers.  Dr.  Payne  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Peabody  normal  college,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  was  pre- 
sent and  gave  an  inspiring  address.  Dr.  Mills,  president  of  the 
state  normal  college,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  who  is  making  a  tour  of  the 
state  was  present  and  delivered  several  forcible  addresses.  He  is 
a  ripe  scholar,  pleasing  speaker,  and  made  a  very  favorable  im- 
pression upon  our  people. 

Many  papers  of  a  high  order  were  presented,  most  notably 
"  Kindergarten  "  by  Mrs.  Weston ;  **  Chemistry  in  the  Public 
Schools,"  J.  J.  Earii ;  "  Examinations  in  Public  Schools,"  J.  H. 
Fulks ;  •'  Patriotism  in  The  Schools,"  State  Supt.  W.  M.  Sheats. 
All  the  subjects  were  well  presented  and  elicited  much  discussion 
that  will  produce  good  for  the  educational  interest  in  Florida. 

The  meeting  was  the  most  harmonious  ever  held. 

The  teachers  have  gone  forth  to  their  work  imbued  with  the 
inspiration  of  real  teaching  and  will  strive  to  attain  the  **  high 
ideal "  of  their  profession  with  more  zeal  and  earnestness  than 
ever  before.  W.  J.  Odom. 

Vocal  Training  for  Children, 

In  the  current  number  of  Harper* s  Basar  appesivs  a  strong  plea 
for  the  cultivation  of  children's  voices  by  vocal  training.  The 
writer  says : 

**  A  general  prejudice  exists  against  the  cultivation  of  children's  voices. 
Parents  believe  that  their  daughters  should  reach  the  seventeerth  or  eight- 
eenth year  before  beginning  vocal  studies,  and  any  teacher  will  teU  tou 
that  a  male  pupil  who  has  not  passed  his  twenty  hrst  year  is  an  ezoe^on. 
The  fear  of  straining  the  voice  by  training  it  too  eariy  seems  universal ; 
but  it  is  a  matter  fo*-  grave  consideration  whether  even  greater  risks  may  not 
be  run  in  n^leciing  to  train  it  in  time.  Talent  for  music  is  almost  invari- 
ably demonstrated  during  chiidhcod.  Those  who  have  voices  usually  be- 
gin to  sing  when  they  are  children— sometimes  as  soon  as  they  can  talk. 
The  gift  is  considered  a  wholly  natural  devtlopment,  and  the  little  one  is 
left  to  warble  its  songs  as  it  pleases.  While  one  child  is  being  carefully  in- 
structed in  the  rudiments  of  harmony,  with  a  view  to  subsequent  piano  les- 
sons— while  she  is  taught  bow  to  sit  at  her  instrument ,  hold  her  hands^ 
practice  finger  exercises,  and,  in  short,  is  thoroughly  drilled  year  after  year 
m  aU  that  may  establish  a  foundation  of  correct  methr^d — ^her  little  tisler  or 
brother  wiih  a  voice  is  left  entirely  to  Natuie,  who,  alas  1  often  provies  her- 
self a  most  inefficient  music  mistress.  Most  children  labor  from  the  test 
under  congental  defects,  and  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  escape 
frequently  absorb  the  defects  of  those  with  whom  they  are  constantly 
brought  in  contact. 
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M  extiaoidiiuTj  tempenmeats,  >stbeiK  feel- 
i  deprae  ii  porelr  aquesUon  o(  cultintion.  A  chik)  with 
il  car  bat  a  hollbj'  nomul  phf lique  ihrinka  from  a  dis- 
oordaat  note,  bat  ioutatet  uik»|ik)o<u1j  uglj  pcODundalion,  throalT  or 
nual  deHmTiUid  iodlttinct  enunciatioD-^ricks  that  wfil  wod  htr  later 
Oo  (a  the  thnat  ipecUlist,  or  uuredlf  cue  her  and  ber  Uacber  rnanj  ■ 
painful  and  wcair  bour. 

"  In  AmeikaiihenlliFTOka  are  bcanliful  in  timber  and  poisess  reaonant 
power,  we  are  pecobaTly  afflicted  wHJi  defects  of  uttcnace.  Wordi  arc 
'  '  '  sd  out.  and  canlessly  ran  lo^hcT  in  most  Dasioeablefash- 
tl  babit  of  leaving:  the  lipa  stiff  and  half  dosed  wbde  ipeak- 
oe*  merwhelming  difficullia  to  the  vocalist  oho  attempts 
IE  In  a  fore^  toneoe.  Hov  mtoy  children  ttear  all  about  the  enon 
wblcti  tbef  cannot  fail  to  can;  into  tbcir  woes  I  One  listens  to  a  choir  of 
bo^  and  (be  toan  are  enchanting  in  their  purity  ;  but  wheu  the  solo 
eonie*,  one  can  acaice  enduie  tbe  mumbled  sounds,  which  leave  us  to  eaes 
at  the  meanine  of  tbe  familiar  anthem.  The  breath  is  l^en  in  the  middle 
"'  -■-■--  --.^  j,  ij^iy  ptaced,  eveiT  possible  rule  is  broken,  aud  it  b 
'     '       '  "  e   straiu  placed  upou  them  br 


evident  that  po  vocal  c 


New  York  City. 
SuuHER  School. 


The  thirtl  Saturday  in  June  bas  been  set  apart  by  tbe  board  of 
education  as  "  Pubhc  School  Day,"  and  it  is  tboaght  that  tbe 
sdiool-boys  will  parade  ten  thousand  strong  on  its  first  field 
day. 

Tbe  long-felt  iteed  of  a  summer  school  in  the  city  bas  at  last 
been  met  by  the  council  of  the  New  York  university.  Several 
courses  in  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  institutes  of 
educatitm,  and^expetimental  psychology  are  offered,  the  courses  of 
study  to  extend  over  six  weelts,  from  July  9  to  August  17. 

The  advantages  of  this  summer  school  will  be  at  once  appar- 
ent. 

Daring  the  past  year  the  university  has  transferred  its  under- 
graduate wont  ten  miles  from  the  main  university  building  at 
WasbingtOD  Square  to  a  magnihcent  site  of  twenty  aires  in  tbe 
northern  part  of  the  city.  These  grounds  are  on  a  high  ridge, 
with  the  Harlem  and  the  Hudson  and  the  Palisades  in  full  view 
to  tbe  west,  and  overlooking  tbe  Sound  and  Long  Island  in  the 
east.  All  the  surrounding  region  is  most  picturesque  and  de- 
Ikbtful.  Its  suburban  character  is  indicated  by  ths  faet  that  tbe 
New  York  Central  railroati  has  established  a  new  station  near  the 
univetsity,  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  company  bas  located 
an  office  in  one  of  the  college  buildings  and  the  government  is 
about  to  place  a  post-office  m  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Tbe  entire  plant  of  the  university,  at  University  Heights,  in- 
cluding recitation  halls,  laboratories,  and  dormitory,  will  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  school,  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  aid 
the  students  in  tbeir  work.  Those  interested  in  one  line  of  study 
will  be  able  to  devote  their  entire  time  to  that  department.  The 
rq;ular  work  of  tbe  school  will  be  confined  to  five  days.  On  Sat- 
urday opportunity  will  be  given  to  visit  the  various  points  of  inter- 
est in  and  about  the  city. 

THE  WATER  tOLUR  SOCIETY. 

The  present  exhibition  is  the  twenty-eighth  ;  there  are  510  pic- 
tures on  tbe  walls;  the  number  of  members  is  114:  tbe  number  of 
pktures  hung  by  members  is  143  ;  the  jury  of  admission  consists 
of  lo  personsand  they  admitted  3;  of  their  own  paintings.  These 
figures  do  not  however  disclose  the  underlying  idea  of  the  society, 
that  must  be  sought  by  looking  at  work  accepted  ;  the  members 
have  the  right  to  have  their  pictures  hung  (so  we  are  told)  whether 
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meritwious  or  not.  If  poor  work  is  placed  on  tbe  walls  it  is  mt 
whoUy  the  fault  of  the  jury,  but  if  they  reject  good  painting  it  is. 

This  leads  to  a  consideration  of  the  ideals  of  those  who  punt  in 
water  colors.  Docs  this  exbiMfop  give  a  clear  insight  of  the  at- 
tainments in  art  of  those  who  labor  with  water  colore  ?  Certainly 
the  methods  of  representation  of  this  society  have  changed  greatly 
in  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  The  time  was  when  a  piece 
of  work  on  any  other  than  perfectly  white  paper  was  rejected  on 
that  account  alone ;  but  several  paintings  in  this  exhibition  are  on 
tinted  paper,  those  of  Messrs.  Palmer  and  Smith  are  examples. 
Then  the  use  of  "body  "  or  solid  color  wascondemned  as  entirely 
foreign  to  the  work  of  a  genuine  water  colorist ;  but  many  pic- 
tures made  in  this  way  are  seen  at  this  exhibition. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  many  of  the  ^xhibitois  are  well-known  as 
artists  in  oil,  and  it  is  quite  apparent  that  the  methods  they  em- 
ploy in  oil  painting  are  employed  in  usbg  water  colors.  While 
there  is  a  great  difference  m  opinion  yet  as  to  the  employment  of 
water  colors,  the  best  artists  uniformly  agree  that  the  I»per  should 
be  white  and  the  colors  put  on  in  transparent  washes  in  order  to 
produce  the  peculiarly  fine  effects  that  are  possible. 

But  a  more  important  qtiestion  is  the  sumard  or  ideal  of  those 
who  con^Jose  a  society  as  influential  as  ttts  is  or  ought  to  be.  Do 
these  pictures  exhibit  a  high  attainment  in  tbe  art  of  representa- 
tion? Individual  cases  need  not  be  cited,  toshow  what  is  meant. 
Tbe  lover  of  art  will  pass  along  in  front  of  these  jio  pictures  and 
find  few  that  he  would  like  to  see  again  ;  this  is  tbe  test  of  tbe 
beautiful ;  it  is  a  joy  we  desire  to  experience  again  and  ^^Q- 

A  number  of  the  eihibitore  in  this  collection  also  exhibited  at 
tbe  Water  Color  Club ;  it  is  said  that  but  oru  picture  was  sold  of 
that  collection  I  After  one  has  got  over  the  surprise  of  this  state- 
ment he  wilt  feel  regret  there  should  be  so  much  hard  work  and 
so  little  to  show  for  it ;  he  will  conclude  the  artists  labored  with 
wrong  ideals  as  to  what  should  be  the  result.  The  president  df 
the  club  no  doubt  reflected  his  conception  of  art  in  water  colors 
upon  the  minds  of  the  jury  of  the  club,  and  that  seems  to  be  that 
something  odd,  capricious,  unlooked  for  is  preferred  to  the  com- 
mon and  tbe  normal.  But  this  is  a  great  mistake ;  the  pictures 
that  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  past  (excepting  historical 
scenes)  are  all  of  things  that  may  be  seen  anywhere;  "Rembrandt's 
Burgomasters"  and  "  Paul  Patter's  Bull  "  are  given  to  exempMfy 
the  thought. 

These  two  societies  hardly  occupy  the  important  place  they 
■night, -and  the  suggKtion  is  made  whether  it  would  not  be  well 
for  both  to  unite  and  secure  a  loan  collection  of  100  watf  r  colors 
that  the  masters  agree  deserve  to  live  for  all  time.  This  would  en- 
able many  an  anist  lo  pass  beyond  the  present  stage  of  indefinite 
struggle.  They  labor  long  and  present  the  results  of  their  con- 
ception to  mtn  whose  ideal  is  quite  different ;  it  is  accepted  or  re- 
jected as  the  case  may  be.  Who  is  right?  The  public  look  on  and 
decline  to  purchase  at  all  liberally  what  the  jury  accept.  It  b 
plain  that  this  want  of  appreciation  arises  from  the  failure  of  the 
artist  to  meet  the  ideal  of  the  public.  The  cultivated publicknow 
what  they  wanL  One  gentleman  at  the  private  view,  a  patron  of 
art,  remarked  that  he  was  blaming  himself  for  a  lack  of  interest. 
These  suggestions  are  made  to  cause  the  management  to  consider 
Art  primarily,  and  Pictures  secondarily,  tbe  reverse  seems  to  be 
the  case  at  present. 

It  is  suggested  in  the  Chicago  Herald  that  one  of  the  prime 
causes  of  the  assaults  on  tbe  Cook  Co.  normal  school  arises  from 
the  efforts  of  the  heirs  of  the  parties  giving  the  land  on  which  the 
building  stands  to  have  the  school  closed  so  Chat  they  may  get 
the  million  that  it  is  worth.  "Cook  County  normal  school 
has  given  to  the  northern  part  of  the  state  of 
Illinois  thousands  of  its  ablest  and  most  valua- 
ble teachers.  Its  standing  as  apedagogic  insti- 
tution is  universally  high  throughout  the  United 
States  and  in  Europe.  Its  methods  have  been 
adopted  widely,  east  and  west.  Its  equipment 
bas  been  costly  to  the  county.  Its  accumula- 
tion of  educational  appliances  is  considei  able. 
To  sacrifice  it  to  mere  despoilers,  seeking  to  se- 
cure revereion  of  title  to  private  owners,  would 
be  an  act  of  pubhc  betrayal.  The  gift  of  Lewis 
and  Lucy  Beck  should  be  gratefully  cherished 
by  the  community  whose  benefactors  they  have 
been.  The  school  should  be  detached  from 
political  defilement.  The  county  t>oard  ought 
strenuously  to  oppose  every  attempt  to  cripple 
or  embarrass  it.  It  is  a  noble  public  trust,  and 
should  be  perpetuated  for  beneficent  public  pur- 
poses." 

There  is  an  effort  to  make  a  state  normal 
school  of  it  and  thus  get  it  out  from  under  the 
heels  of  the  politicians  who  would  destroy  it  if 
not  permitted  to  control  it. 

The  New  York  5««  recently  gave  a  few  tacts 
about  slate  pencils  and  slates  that  will  interest 
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the  boys  and  girls  in  the  schools.    A  good  lesson  might  be  given 
on  the  subject : 

*'  Only  one  firm  in  the  United  States  is  making  slate  pencils  from  native 
slate.  There  are  imported  many  slate  pencils— that  is,  pencils  made  of 
slate — from  Germany,  and  also  some  soapstone  pencils  from  abroad. 

'*The  native  soapstone  pencil  industry  languishes,  according  to  those  • 
interested,  because  of  the  recent  reduction  in  the  tariff  upon  imported  soap- 
stone  pencils. 

**  Millions  of  pencils  made  of  slate  are  turned  out  at  a  quarry  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  rough  slate  is  sawn  into  suitable  pieces  by  machinery,  and 
from  each  piece  a  speaal  machme  cuts  six  pencils  of  standard  length,  5^ 
inches. 

**  These  pencils  come  out  rounded,  but  not  pointed.  Deft  boys  take 
them  by  twos  and  threes  and  quickly  point  them  at  an  emery  wheel  rapidly 
revolved  by  machinery. 

*'  The  pencils  are  then  put  up  in  pasteboard  boxes  of  100  each,  and  these 
boxes  are  placed  in  wooden  cases  containing,  10,000  pencils.  The  whole- 
sale price  of  slate  pencils  is  only  $6.75  a  case. 

**  Pencils  that  break  in  the  making  are  made  up  into  *  shorts,*  measuir- 
.ing  3,H  or  4^  inches,  and  the  shorter  pencils  are  made  also  from  small  frag- 
ments of  slate. 

'*  Pencils  wrapped  in  the  American  flag  printed  on  paper  cost  about  $2  a 
jcase  more  than  the  ordinary  standard  bare  pencil,  and  pencils  wrapped  in 
gilt  paper  come  somewhat  higher. 

**  It  IS  an  easy  bit  of  ciphering  to  make  out  that  pencils  at  $6  75  a  case 
of  10,000  are  worth  about  two-thirds  of  a  mill,  or.  one-fifteenth  of  a  cent 
«ach.  • 

'*  Pencils  imported  from  Germany  sell  in4his  market  at  about  the  priee 
of  the  native  product.  The  American  latx)r  is  much  better  paid  than  the 
German  labor,  but  the  cost  of  the  American  pencil  is  not  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  German  pencil,  because  machinery  is  so  much  more  used 
here  than  abroad. 

**  The  German  pencils  are  in  lai^e  part  made  by  hand  in  the  homes  of 
the  German  work  folks,  and  the  price  paid  for  the  work  is  wretchedly 
small. 

**  As  to  slates,  they  are  produced  of  all  sizes,  and  for  a  great  number  of 
purposes.  The  best  are  for  school  use  and  blackboards.  Notwithstanding 
the  many  compositions  invented  to  serve  as  blackboards,  slate  is  still  used 
for  the  purpose,  and  immense  slabs  of  the  finest  quality  are  cut,  smoothed, 
and  set  up  in  school-houses. 

**  Millions  of  slate  penals  are  used  yearly  in  schools  of  all  kinds,  and  if 
all  the  school  slates  were  taken  for  roo6ng  they  would  roof  a  large  city." 

Mrs  Annie  Fields  in  a  charming  sketch  of  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  in  the  Century  for  February  tells  the  following  story 
which  will  appeal  directly  to  teachers. 

*  I  Just  forty  years  ago,  *  he  said  one  day  at  the  *'  Saturday  Club,"  **  I  was 
whipped  at  school  for  a  slight  offense — whipped  with  a  ferule  right  across 
my  hands,  so  that  I  went  home  with  a  blue  mark  where  the  blood  hzA  set- 
tled, and  for  a  fortnight  my  hands  were  stiff  and  swollen  from  the  blows. 
The  other  day  an  okfman  called  at  my  house  a&d  inquired  for  me.  He 
was  bent,  and  could  just  -creep. along.  .  When^he  came  in  he  said  :  *  How 
do  you  do,  sir;  do  you  recoUact .vour  old  teacher,  Mr. ,? '  I  did.  per- 
fectly. He  sat  and  talked  awhile  about  indifferent  subjects,  but  I  saw 
something  rising  in  his  throat,  and  I  knew  it  was  that  whipping.  After 
awhile  he  said,  *  I  came  to  ask  your  forgiveness  for  whipping  you  once 
when  I  was  in  anger ;  perhaps  you  have  forgotten  it,  but  I  have  not.'  It 
had  weighed  on  bis  mind  all  these  years  I  He  must  be  rid  of  it  before 
i3ring  down  to  sleep  peacefully." 

The  Educational  Review,  of  New  Brunswick,  writes  : 

**  The  opinion  of  the  N.  Y.  School  Journal,  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial educational  papers  m  the  United  States,  is  given  in  another  place  as  to 
the  'coming  school  board.'  It  ma^  be  added  that  Massachusetts  and  two 
or  three  other  states,  may  bear  a  fair  comparison  with  the  provinces  of  the 
Dominion  in  the  matter  of  education ;  but  Ontario,  in  every  case  that  an 
opportunity  has  been  afforded  at  exhibitions,  has  taken  the  palm  even  from 
these  states.  In  the  United  States  about  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  teachers 
are  yet  untrained — though  great  efforts  of  late  are  being  made  to  provide 
for  the  training  of  teachers.  The  color  line  is  drawn  in  that  land  of 
boasted  freedom  and  equahty  ;  and  in  the  state  of  Maine,  it  is  said,  that  in 
some  of  the  country  districts,  the  boarding  of  the  teacher  is  put  up  at  auc- 
tion much  in  the  same  way,  that  to  our  lasting  disgrace,  the  parish  poor 
are  still  dealt  with  in  some  parts  of  New  Brunswick.  The  United  States  in 
as  far  as  facilities  for  the  education  of  the  masses  are  concerned,  is  yet  be- 
hind Canada." 

The  teachers  ot  Buncombe  county  held  their  hrst  meeting  tor 
the  year  at  Asheville.  The  weather  was  not  favorable  and  but 
thirty -six  teachers  were  present.  A  good  program  had  been  pre- 
pared and  was  well  carried  out.  Prof.  Justice,  an  enthusiastic 
young  teacher  spoke  on  the  "  Objects  and  Aims  of  the  Recita- 
tion." He  gave  many  practical  hints  on  teaching  geography  and 
history.  Our  Times  was  mentioned  as  a  great  aid  in  the  teach- 
ing of  both.  He  is  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
his  profession.  North  Carolina  needs  more  of  this  kind  of  mate- 
rial in  the  teaching  ranks.  Miss  Stevens,  of  Pease  industrial 
school,  gave  a  very  interesting  talk  on  "  What  Books  Teachers 
Should  Read."  She  was  followed  by  Supt  Eggleston  who  spoke 
at  considerable  length  on  the  same  subject.  Prof.  Eggleston 
made  a  strong  plea  for  the  child  and  showed  very  clearly  the 
necessity  for  professional  training.  Lists  of  the  leading  educa- 
tional works  on  the  History  of  Education  and  Methodology,  pub- 
lished by  E.  L.  Kellogg  and  other  houses,  were  given  the  teach- 
ers by  Prof.  Eggleston  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  beginning  of  a 
permanent  reading  circle  has  been  established.  The  next  meet- 
ing will  be  held  in  Asheville  in  February.  R.  J.  Tighe. 


National  Educational  Association. 

The  first  preparation  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
is  the  announcement  of  the  issuance  of  a  Bulletin—  the  main  ob- 
ject of  which  is  to  get  advertisements,  the  subsidiary  object  the 
publication  of  the  program  of  procedure^  Against  this  we  have 
protested,  year  by  year,  as  an  unnecessary  expense  to  the  N.  E. 
A.,  and  have  declined  to  pay  for  advertising,  for  the  reason  that 
one  of  the  chief  things  The  Journal  has  before  it,  for  the 
months  that  precede  the  annual  meeting,  is  to  gather  informa- 
tion and  diffuse  it,  giving  probably  $500  worth  of  space  to  this 
object.  To  expend  money  for  advertising  in  the  Bulletin,  in  ad- 
dition to  this  would  be  in  decided  bad  tast*. 

Let  us  look  at  this  matte**.  There  is  no  need,  whatever,  of 
publishing  a  Bulletin,  Let  the  Denver  ^merchants  publish  one 
to  distribute  among  the  teachers  as  they  arrive,  setting  forth  the 
daily  program,  and  along  with  it  the  various  things  in  which  the 
teacher  can  invest  his  money  to  good  advantage ;  this  the  Denver 
papers  will  gladly  do.  As  for  the  names  of  speakers  and 
their  subjects,  the  N.  E.  A.  have  only  to  send  these  to  the  edu- 
cational journals,  and  they  will  be  published  free. 

The  publication  of  the  Bulletin  ignores  the  existence  of  the 
educational  journals,  ignores  the  fact  that  fully  250,000  teachers 
are  taking  them,  pretends  to  propose  to  reach  this  vast  body, 
without  employing  these  agencies  built  .up  at  great  cost.  If  the 
Bulletin  was  sent  to  all  the  subscribers  of  ^l  the  educational 
journals,  the  paper  alone  would  cost  $7,500— if  it  was  as  large  as 
The  Journal. 

The  correct  plan  we  have  outlined  above.  Let  the  manager  at 
Denver  send  out  information  to  the  educational  papers ;  let  the 
Denver  papers  publish  daily  programs ;  and  make  all  the  money 
they  can. 

The  condensed  program  for  hand  use  will  be  published  by  any 
of  the  school  book  firms,  and  given  to  each  teacher,  gorgeously 
bound  and  illustrated.  So  that  we  are  wholly  opposed  to  the 
present  method. 


Letters. 


In  reading^THE  School  J0URNM.-0C  Jan.  36,  which  I  m^ke  a  point  of 
doing  every  wiek,  bnoUce  a  ** subscriber**  cslfsfor  a  solution  of  the  follow- 
ing problem:  '*  Three  flags  are  required  to 'make  a  signal.  How  many 
signals' tan  be  given  by  twenty  flags  of  five  different  colors  there  being  four 
of  each  color  ? '*  In  answering  this  I  should  assume  that  not  more  than  3 
flags  can  be  used  in  making  one  signal  That  being  the  case,  we  could  not 
make  any  more  signals  with  ao  fls^  of  five  different  colors,  there  bein^  4  of 
each  color,  than  we  could  with  15  flags  of  five  different  colors,  there  being  3 
of  eaoh  color.  Taking  the  3  flags  of  the  same  color  we  could  make  5  sign^. 
In  taking  a  flags  of  one  color  and  x  of  any  other  color,  there  would  be  5 
ways  of  selecting  the  2  flags  and  4  ways  of  selecting  the  other  i — in  all  ao 
ways  Each  one  of  these  ao  groups  could  be  arranged  in  3  ways,  making  in 
?11  60  signals. 

The  number  of  ways  in  which  we  could  select  three  flags  and  have  them 

)5 
of  different  colors  would  be =  10  ways  and  each  of  these  10  groups 

)3  )a 
could  be  arranp^ed  in  )3,  or  6  ways,  making  in  all  60  signals.  This  maizes 
a  tutal  of  125  signals  that  we  could  make  by  placing  the  flags  one  above  an- 
ofMer  in  a  vertical  line.  Of  course  as  many  more  could  be  made  by  placing 
them  in  a  horizontal  position,  or  in  dia^nal  positions,  or  in  the  form  of  a 
triangle,  etc.,  limiting  the  number  of  signals  in  all  onlv  by  the  number  of 
ingenious  ways  of  arranging  the  three  flags.  Am  I  right  ? 
Walling/ord,  Conn,  Supt.  D.  R.  Knight. 


The  School  Journal  comes  every  week.  I  could  not  get 
along  without  it.  I  would  have  given  up  teaching  long  ago  if  I 
had  not  had  the  Journal.  Educational  Foundations  is 
better  for  home  study  than  a  text-book. 

New  Woodstock,  N.  V.  B.  D.  Durfee.  " 


How  Children  Learn  to  Talk. 

It  is  now  recognized  that  a  child's  first  imitative  talk,  which  might  be 
described  as  monepic  or  single  worded — as  *'  wow-wow',"  *'dow  "  (down) 
— is  essentially  vague  in  so  far  as  the  word-sound  used  covers  a  number 
of  our  meanings.  Thus  "  wow-wow"  may  mean  **  The  dog  is  there,"  or  the 
dog  is  doing  something,"  or  I  want  (or,  possibly,  don^t  want)  the  dog." 
These  words  are  •*  sentence  words  " — that  is,  they  are  meant  to  convey  a 
whole  process  of  thought.  Only  the  thought  is  as  yet  only  ha^f  formed  or 
germinal  in  the  degree  of  its  differentiation.  Thus  it  is  fairly  certain  that 
when  the  child  wants  you  to  sit  down  and  says  "  dow,"  it  does  not  clearly 
realize  the  relation  which  you  and  I  understand  under  that  word,  but  meiely 
has  a  mental  picture  of  you  in  the  position  of  sitter. 

In  these  first  attempts  to  use  our  speech  the  child's  mind  is  innocent  of 
grammatical  distinctions.  These  arise  out  of  the  particular  uses  of  words 
in  sentence  structure,  and  of  this  structure  the  child  has  as  yet  no  inkling. 
If,  then,  following  a  common  practice,  I  speak  of  a  child  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
months  as  naming'  an  object,  the  reader  must  not  suppose  that  I  am  ascrib- 
ing to  the  baby  mind  a  clear  grasp  of  the  function  of  what  grammarians 
call  nouns  (substantives).  All  that  is  implied  in  this  way  of  speaking  is 
that  the  infant's  first  words  are  used  mainly  as  recognition  signs.  There 
is  from  the  first,  I  conceive,  even  in  the  gesture  of  pointing  andsajring 
*'  da  !  "  a  germ  of  this  naming  process. 

The  progress  of  this  first  rude  naming  or  articulate  recognition  is  very 
interesting.  The  names  first  learned  are  either  those  of  individuals,  what 
we  call  proper  names,  as  mamma,  nurse,  or  •those  which,  like  **  bath," 
'*  wow-wow,"  are  at  first  applied  to  one  particular  object.  It  is  often  sup- 
posed that  a  child  uses  these  as  true  singular  names,  recognising  individual 
objects  as  such  ;  but  this  is  pretty  certainly  an  error.  He  has  no  clear  idea 
of  an  individual  thing  as  yet ;  and  he  wil|»  as  occasion  arises,  quite  spon- 
taneously extend  his  names  to  other  individuals,  as  we  see  in  nit  lumping 
together  other  men  with  his  sire  under  the  name  "  papa."-~/>wiii  First  At' 
tacks  0H  tk*  Mother  Tongue^  by  Prof.  James  SM^X^^JHJTbeJ^pular  Science 
Monthly  for  February, 
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Tbe  prafMMcd  eicluaee  column  (The  School  Journal,  Dec.  15,  iSMi 
pve  57°)  would  fill «  long  Celt  waot.  It  would  prove  inTsluable  to  teacb- 
•n  throi^fboul  tbe  couaiijr  Id  nocklof  their  ichool  muscumi.  I  am  inre 
wanj  teadien  OD  tbe  oout  are  traiUDf;  for  lucb  ■  depaitmtnt  in  The 

JOUKMU. 

SUeUfm,  CM.  Walter  J.  Kehvoh. 


Why  Heaven  is  Up. 
Another  qnettJon  which  I  aiked  Tub  School  Journal  ii 
■-'-"'- pQWi«h«d    ■■  


, 1  wa3"WhT ., 

COOdnpr"  Uajr  I  now  uiswerlhli,  as  it  ha*  been  almost  a  year  since  I 
uked  It,  and  do  pedaeogrue  has  ventured  a  replf.  Il  is  lo  behopcd  tbat  the 
*Uence  ii  not  beciu»  tbej  are  not  "  gvuie  in  tbat  directioa  ' 

This  matter  of  heaven's  direction  Is  simplj  a  geitute  of  the  buman  mind 
■cUaE  <tirou|;h  its  bodily  organ.  It  hai  iu  arigin  in  the  mind,  and  is  not 
produced  bf  leachiDgand  use,  as  some  srfalsurdir  teach.  Watch  tbe  nat- 
nral  preacher  in  the  pulpit,  the  more  there  is  of  ihe  spiritual  and  heavealf 
-In  hti  discourse  the  more  perpendicular  becoiae  his  gestures.  Why  i 
Besauae  the  cerebral  centers  of  the  lalieioui  and  spiritual  soul  powers  are 
in  the  top  front  of  the  head,  and  their  activity  produces  motion  of  the  body 
in  that  direction .  Thui  he  poi[>ta  upward  for  heaven.  Tbe  preacher  who 
"banes  the.aacred  desk."  aud  never  gestures  above  his  ahouldeit  does  not 
n^rv  hli  hudience.  Where  tbia  whole  tbiug  becomes  bteresliDg  to  stu- 
denti  of  child  piycholorr — tet's  aay  paidolopsts — is  as  lo  the  point  of 
derelopmenl  at  which  the  child  begliu  to  m2ie  eestures  In  ceitaio  direC- 
tloni.  This  will  be  found  to  nir  much  with  lempeiamenl,  organic  quality, 
ereloproeDt — more  in  fact  with  these  than  with  age  and 


mi/Htt .  /did,  Jfiis. 


G.  T.    HOWERTOM, 


Questions  and  Answers. 


jrou  a 


I.  What  would  you  _ . 
when  you  correct  him  P    a.  Suppose 

70D,  would  you  attack  him  i    x  Would  you  let  him  whip   yoi 
you  use  rough  means  and  whip  htm  f  J.  F.  HeweTt. 

TbcM  are  important  questions  in  some  parts  of  our  country. 
Oacx  the  master  felt  he  must  put  the  pupil  down  by  physical 
means,  by  brute  strength.  But  the  kingdom  of  education  is  not 
founded  on  force,  and  never  can  be ;  if  it  cannot  lay  claim  to  its 
existence  and  suppoii  on  the  ground  that  it  is  for  the  spiritual 
benefit  of  the  pupils,  it  will  not  oe  long  upheld. 
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bility  of  turning  out  and  keeping  out  those  who  would  disturb 
the  school.  ,      l     .u 

Take  this  incident.  The  teacher  had  made  a  rule  that  the 
late  comers  should  put  their  names  on  the  blackboard  by  the 
door.  A  boy  far  bigger  than  the  teacher  pame  in  and  neglected 
lo  write  his  name,  and  when  called  on  refused.  (He  expected  to 
raise  a  revolt,  and  the  teacher  knew  it;  a  young  I nsh  lawyer 
counseled  this  procedure.)  The  teacher  was  cool  and  informed 
the  pupil  that  his  only  ground  for  staying  in  the  school  was 
obedience  lo  the  rules,  that  this  rule  had  been  made  by  the 
school  board  (this  was  imponantl,  and  that  he  was  disobeying 
them  :  that  he  could  not  remain  a  member  of  the  school  except 
by  complying  with  the  fixed  regulations ;  he  further  refused  to 
hear  this  boy's  lessons. 

The  school  board  were  quietly  notified,  and  the  n»t  monung 
three  of  the  five  came  to  the  school,  and  the  boy  was  ordered  to 
take  his  books  and  leave,  not  to  return  until  he  had  assured  the 
teacher  he  would  be  obedient  and  had  received  permission. 

Here  is  another  incident.  At  noontime  the  big  boys  put  up 
this  job  on  the  teacher.  A  big  girl  dared  the  biggest  boy  to  sit 
in  the  same  seat  with  her  in  school  time  (as  he  was  then  dmng 
in  the  absence  of  the  teacher) ;  he  accepted  the  challenge.  The 
teacher  seeing  him  out  of  his  seat  asked  him  to  remove ;  he  paid  • 
no  attention  to  this.  The  "  job  "  was  that  when  the  teacher  at- 
tempted to  enlori;e  the  order  the  others  were  to  aid  in  putting 
the  teacher  out  of  the  house ;  a  thing  often  done  in  that  rude 
section  of  the  country. 

But  the  teacher  was  not  caught  napping.  He  was  cool  and 
determined.  He  informed  this  young  man  that  he  was  dislurt*- 
ing  the  school  by  his  persistence  in  disobeying  this  order,  and 
that  there  was  a  law  against  all  disturbance  of  schools  and 
churches;  cited  an  instance  of  the  imprisonment  in  jail  of  an  of- 
fender :  that  if  he  pereisted  in  his  disobedience,  he  should  be  obliged 
to  dismiss  the  school,  and  report  the  matter  to  the  trustees,  who 
would  immediately  order  his  arrest.  The  young  man  look  his 
hat  and  left  the  school-room,  and  came  no  more.  The  teacher 
rose  in  the  estimate  of  the  public  and  the  school. 

From  all  this  we  infer  that  Mr.  Hewett  had  better  stop"  cor- 


ucuciu  ui  uic  pupus.  it  win  not  oe long  upneia.  1  lum  <ui  ...is  -ri,  .^™  «™. --  ■.    t,,; 

Before  Mr.  Hewett  attempts  to  "  correct "  his  big  pupil  let  him      reeling  "  his  pupils  and  let  his  supenor  rnental  and  mora^  aoiii- 
settle  this  question.     Is  this  the  proper  thing  and  the  best  thing      ties,  and  the  backing  of  his  officiab  be  the  means  by  which  he 


He  may  well  pause.  For  cjiample,  you  icll  him 
to  shut  the  door,  and  he  says.  "  I  will  not."  Docs  it  follow  he  is 
to  be  flogged  ?  Once  the  master  thought  there  was  no  other  way. 
But  since  then  two-thirds  of  the  masters  have  gone  out  and  their 

f laces  have  been  supplied  by  women.  Shall  a  woman  flog? 
be  does  not.  and  this  is  significant.  We  must  suppose  that  Mr. 
Hewett  really  thinks  he  must  use  "  correction  "  in  his  school  on 
some  pupils;  but  is  this  a  good  conclusion?  We  doubt  it.  If  it 
is  a  small  boy  who  refuses  to  shut  the  door,  he  may  possibly  be 
compelled  to  do  it ;  but  if  the  pupil  is  physicailiy  large  and  power- 
ful. It  might  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  As  the  plan  could 
not  be  worked  impartially  it  had  better  be  laid  aside,  therefore 
we  say :  (1)  I  would  not  attempt  to  correct  him  :  (a)  of  course 
not;  and  as  I  would  not  be  mean  enough  lo  pick  out  those  who 
were  unable  to  resist,  I  would  attempt  to  give  no  pkytical  cor- 
rection; (3)  to  turn  the  school  into  a  fitting  arena,  as  has 
been  done,  is  horrible  10  think  of.  The  school  is  no  plaCe  for  a 
boy  who  will  not  obey  the  rules  of  the  school ;  the  officials  must 
deal  with  him.  It  is  the  business  of  the  board  of  education  to 
see  to  this  matter ;  on  them  the  teacher  must  throw  ihe  responsi- 


Pleaa 


IT  primary  school  work. 


H.  C. 


who  wished  10 
to  take  a  kindereanen  ci 

Nebraska. 

A  tirsi-class  country  teacher  should  have  preparation  for  prim- 
ary school  work,  because  primary  pupils  attend  country  schools. 
You  mean,  however,  to  prepare  to  teach  in  some  primary  depart- 
ment or  school  in  a  city.  You  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
knowledge  to  be  communicated  is  but  a  small  thing ;  it  is  the 
mental  condition  and  training  produced.  It  will  demand  a  spe- 
cial preparation  therefore.  Such  a  book  as  the  "  Quincy  Meth- 
ods '■  will  be  of  great  use.  The  Primary  School,  ti.oo  per 
year,  is  specially  prepared  for  primary  teachers. 


Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Mi 


lo  the  use  of  the 


perioriiy  !□  crean 


admitted.    Rich  Hsv 


irified.    Take  Hood's  SartspaririB,  tbe  best 


^35«r   Chronic  Invalids... 

u«>«  *' Disgusted  with  Medicine  and  Doctors" 
or  those  Pronounced  ''Incurable" 

Results    actually   achieved   inthese   cases,   rather  than   theory   as 
to  the   workings   of    the 


enable   us    to  make   such   confident 

claims    for     its    superior    curative 

powers.   Kot  every  case  can  be  cured, 

but  the   percentage  is  large  enough   to   make   tbe   matter  worthy  the 

investigation  of  every  sufferer: 

«„«..— i,«i.  ELECTROLIBRATION  CO. 

■MkaltolM^MiMi  |l22Brawlway,  New  York,  or  346  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn 


Worid's  Fair 

MEDAL 

And  Diploma 

Awardwl 


AVER'S 

CHERRY   PECTORAL 


LUNG     I 

COMPLAINTS 
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New  Books. 


The  cbild  of  healthy  tastewUl  bless  the  one  who  first  puts  into 
his  hands  the  works  of  Washington  Irving.  To  be  sure,  some 
call  his  style  antiquated,  but  it  hasacharm  about  it  that  will  make 
it  read  when  some  of  the  popular  literature  of  theday  is  forgotten. 
The  humor  is  of  that  natural  and  genial  kind  that  is  enjoyed, 
no  matter  how  many  times  it  is  read.  Irving's  writings  are 
like  some  populaT  old  songs— they  wear  well.  It  is  therefore 
gratifying  to  find  a  volume  of  bis  writings,  entitled  StUcttons 
from  Irving^,  in  the  Students'  Series  of  English  Classics.  The 
material,  which  was  feleaed  and  arranged  by  Prin.  Isaac  Thomas, 
of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  includes  Rip  Van  Winkle.  Christmas 
sketches,  the  palace  of  thn  Alhambra,  and  other  well  known  fav- 
orites. Several  pages  of  notes  have  been  added.  The  aim  of  the 
editor,  however,  has  been  not  tc  overload  the  text  with  notes. 
(Leach,  Shewdl  &  Sanboin,  New  York.     50  cents.) 

A  specimen  of  t!ie  prose  of  that  noted  German  dramaiiai,  jour- 
nalistt  historian,  and  patriot.  Guslav  Proytag.  is  given  in  a  small 
volume  prepared  for  students  of  German  by  Frank  ?.  Goodrich, 
Ph.  D.,  professor  of  the  German  language  and  history  in  William's 
college.  The  volume  is  entitled  Dtkter  Luthtr,  and'tbe  matter 
is  extracted  from  Freytag's  work  covering  the  period  of  the  Refr 
ormation  and  the  Thirty  Years'  war.  with  supplementary  volumes 
on  medieval  life  and  the  history  up  to  the  present  century.  The 
spirit  of  Freytag  is  thoroughly  national,  and  therefore  he  was 
pe::uliarly  fitted  to  treat  such  a  representative  German  as  Luther. 
The  boOK  will  furnish  students  not  only  a  life  of  that  remarkable 
man  by  one  best  able  to  understand  his  character,  but  give  them 
an  opfMrtunity  to  study  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  contempor- 
ary German  prose.    (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.    70  cents.) 

In  response  to  numerous  requests  of  teachers  who  have  used 
"  Le  Frpn^ais  Practiquc,"  a  first  book  for  pupils  who  are  study- 
ing French,  Paul  Bercy,  director  of  the  Bercy  school  o(  languages, 
New  York,  has  prepared  another  book  which  he  calls  Lectures 
FaeUe  pour  L  Elude  du  Franeais.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to 
lead  the  pupils  through  the  subjunctive  and  other  difficult  parts 
of  French  grammar  in  the  same  mannner  that  they  were  led  through 
the  cletnentary  parts  in  the  first  book.  In  this  book  will  be  found 
interesting  short  stories  written  in  the  best  modem  style,  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  student,  but  not  changed  fnrni  the  spint  of 
the  original.  In  the  grammatical  notes  that  follow  each  story  the 
notes  01  '•  Le  Fran^ais  Practique  "  are  referred  to,  but  the  most 
im^nant  rules  are  given  anew,  so  that  this  volume  lan  be  used 
enlirel^r  independent  of  the  other.  There  are  sufficient  helps  to 
make  it  easy,  pleasant,  and  profitable  reading.  (William  R.  Jen- 
kins, New  York)  ' 

At  this  time  when  less  attention  is  usually  given  to  Latin  in  the 
school  and  college  courses  some  means  are  required  to  render  its 
acqubition  easier  and  more  rapid.  Hence  the  use  of  such  books 
as  the  Latin  Phrase-Book,  by  C.  Meissner,  translated  from  the 
sixth  German  edition,  with  the  addition  of  supplementary  phrases 
and  references,  by  H.  W.  Auden.  M.  A^assistant  master  at  Feltes 
college,  Edinburgh.  It  consists  of  an  extensive  collection  of  Latin 
phrases  with  the  English  translations  opposite.  These  are  well 
classified  so  as  to  be  serviceable,  the  general  heads  being  the 
WOTld  and  nature,  space  and  ume,  parts  of  the  human  body,  prop- 
erties of  the  human  body,  human  life,  the  mind,  arts  and  Sciences, 
speech  and  writing,  the  emotions,  virtues  and  vices,  religion,  do- 
mestic life,  commerce  and  agriculture,  the  state,  law  and  justice. 


war,  and  shipping.  A  Latin  Index  renders  it  easy  to  find  any  word 
employed.  As  an  aid  in  translating,  this  book  will  be  found  vety 
useful.    (Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York.    |i.io.) 

In  A  Hilltop  Summer,  a  bright  story  of  a  summer  hojoum  m 
a  country  town,  Alyn  Yates  Kietb  $hows  the  same  clear  insjght 
into  the  New  England  character  as  in  her  previous  work.  The 
anchor's  portrayarof  the  character  and  modes  of  thonght  and  life 
of  the  Hilltop  people  shows  great  insight  and  knowledge  of 
human  .nature.  The  chapters  on  "  Cap'n  Saul,"  "  The  Widow 
Pease,"  and  "  Hilltop's  Desolation. "  will  bring  back  to  many  the 
memories  of  early  life  spent  among  just  such  scenes  and  charac* 
ters  as  are  depicted  with  such  faithfulness  and  skill.  The  style 
is  quaint  and  beautiful,  the  dialect  being  very  successfully  ren- 
dered. Delicately  drawn  and  interwoven  into  the  text  and  ex- 
tending into  the  margins,  are  many  appropriate  half>tone  vig- 
nettes    (Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston,  ti.25.) 

Teachers  of  reading  are  now  convinced  that  children  should  be 
given  the  best  literature  suited  to  their  comprehension,  and  of 
sufficient  varietv  to  keep  alive  the  interest.  It  is  to  supply  this 
need  that  such  books  are  issued  as  Choice  Reading,  a  gtwled  col- 
lection of  the  best  literature.  First  are  given  selections  from 
"Grimm's  Fairy  Tales,"  "  jtsop's  Fables,"  and  Hans  Andersen 
for  the  lower  grades.  Then  come  chapters  from  the  "Swiss 
Family  Robinson,"  heroic  ballads,  a  canto  of  the  "  Lady  of  the 
Lake,"  a  portion  of  Franklin's  "  Autobiography,"  etc.  In  the 
eariv  part  of  the  book  are  questions  intended  to  aid  in  language 
study,  and  further  on  there  are  numerous  foot-notes.  The  book 
is  tastefully  illustrated.    (Gmn  &  Co.,  Boston.) 

The  educational  effect  of  song  on  the  young  can  scarcely  be 
over  escinwted :  therefore  teacberv  should  welcome  every  good 
collection  of  songs  that  is  published  as  adding  to  the  variety  of 
material  from  which  to  draw.  No.  i  of  the  National  School  Li- 
brary 0/  Song,  edited  by  Leo  R,  Lewis,  contains  patriotic  and 
devotional  songs  and  occasional  folk  songs  of  many  nations  for 
normal  and  high  schools,  seminaries,  etc. 

In  the  first  tnirty-five  pages  are  found  many  of  our  patriotic 
songs,  besides  devotional  song  and  songs  for  special  occasions. 
The  list  of  lotk  songs  contains  representatives  ol  fully  thirty  na- 
tions. In  adapting  the  songs  to  school  use.  the  limitations  of 
youthful  voices  have  been  carefully  regarded.  There  are  not 
many  translations  in  the  book ;  when  Ine  original  text  did  not 
easily  lend  itself  to  tremnenl,  an  English  poem  of  similar  char- 
acter and  meter  was  adApted  to  the  melody.  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton.) 


The  ScHOOi.  Journal,  pubUihed  n^lj  at  (3.50  per  jear,  li  the  bcM 
paper  for  tcbool  boardi,  nipcrinteDdenta,  [uincipKlt,  and  all  tcadien  «bo 

isf  new  buildmK:s,  the  additloni  of  departmeau  of  music,  drawine.  Ejm- 
nastloi,  etc,  will  be  of  great  lalue.     Already  a  number  of  teacheis  have,  tijr 

r  eicelleDce  Ibe 


The  Primary  School,  at  $1.00  per  year,  is  a  nghl  hand  of  help  for  the 
teacher'of  youue  cbildien. 

Educatiobal  Foundations,  at  $1.00  per  year,  i<  tor  itudenii  e/*tda- 
gegy.  II  diacussn  the  History,  Prindplei,  llelhods,  and  Civki  ot  EiIucb- 
tion,  and  Child  Study. 

Our  Times  is  lor  current  news,  30  ceau  a  year. 

A  mpennlendent  wiU  need  The  School  Journal  ;  hli  asutanu  TUB 
Institute  and  Primary  School  ;  the  ooe  interested  is  pedaE:oey  will 
want  Foundations. 

Elamst  teachera  seekine  advaDcement  lake  The  Journal,  Institute, 
and  Foundations. 
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DRY  OOODS. 


Ladies'  Underwear 
Wool  Wrappers 

Wa  ksM  Hoored,  tt  very  sdvantagMia 
prlOM,  t  lirga  invoice  of  Mnilln  Uwler- 
wexr  aid  Wool  Wrappera  which  wilf  be  on 
Mie  In  the  Broadway  aectlon  of  our 
aaeond  floor  thia  waak. 

la  the  BaMment. 

At  the  aame  tlae,  another  laiportaat  aale 

of  Maalin    Undarwaar  wlli  begin.      The 

itent  below  ahow  in  part  the  great  valuea 

offered: 


Corset  Covera, 

Drawers, 

Night  Gowns,  75    " 

Wool  Wrappn^,  $5.00 

Eiderdown  Sacqaes,     S 1 .50 


cts.,  npwan.^ 


BKOADIVAT  A  11th  SVRKET, 
nEIV    YORK. 


Spring  Dress  Fabrics. 

Scotch  and  English  Suitings, 
Checks,  Stripes,  and  Mixtures. 


Taney  Plaids, 

French  Novelties, 
CBEPONS, 

PUIN  m  FANCY  GREPONS, 

XOrXLTV  IS  COZOS  AXD  rOKM. 

PRINTED  CHALLIES, 

Serge,  Homespun,  Camel's  Hair 

FABRICS. 
NEW    YORK. 


Every  Reader 

of  this  paper  who  has  not  our  catalogue  ul 
teachers'  nelp,  should  seDd  a  card  asking 
for  it.  Itwiiltell  you  how  10  save  time 
and  lalwr,  have  a  better  school,  and  gei  a 
larger  salary  next  j-ear. 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO., 

61  East  Ninth  St.,  N.  Y 


New  Books. 

The  archaic  spelling  and  the  unfamiliar 
accent  in  Chaucer's  verse  are  enough  to  de- 
r  the  ordinary  reader  from  becoming  fa- 
iiliar  with  it,  notwithstanding  its  great  and 
enduring  worth.  It  requires  a  person  of 
great  determination  to  read  much  of  his 
verse  as  it  is  usually  presented.  The  vol- 
ume of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  with  its  helps 
to  the  understanding  of  the  text,  by  John 
Saunders,  makes  delightful  reading  and 
will  do  much  toward  reviving  the  popular- 
ity of  the  old  poet.  The  spelling  is  thor- 
ougly  modernized  and  the  extra  syllables 
accented,  so  that  no  one  need  have  much 
trouble  in  scanning  the  lines.  Furthermore 
the  mode  of  presentation  is  different  from 
thacof  any  other  edition  we  have  ever  seen. 
In  the  Prologue,  for  instance,  in  which 
Ciiaucer  has  left  a  marvelous  picture  of 
contemptorary  life  in  England,  the  editor 
has  interspersed  copious  comments  and 
descriptions  between  the  selections  from 
the  teiLt.  so  that  one  is  enabled  without  dif- 
ficulty to  catch  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the 
poet.  The  Tabard  inn  is  described  and 
each  of  the  characters  is  then  taken  up  tin- 
der the  general  heads  of  chivalry,  religion, 
professional  men,  and  trade  and  commerce. 
The  same  method  of  running  the  com- 
ments Ijetween  extracts  from  the  verse  is 
pursued  in  the  Tales,  Those  who  have  not 
made  Early  English  a  specialty  but  who 
wish  to  become  familiar  with  Cbaucer, 
should  read  this  book.  (.Macmillan  &  Co., 
New  York,    »i.oo.) 

A  work  of  great  labor  and  no  small  value 
to  the  literary  student  is  Chronoli^ical 
Outlines  of  American  Liltraiure  by  Sel- 
den  L.  Wbitcomb,  A.M.,  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  IVof.  Brander  Matthews,  of  Colum- 
bia College.  Il  is  modeled  after  Frederick 
Ryland's  "  Chronological  Outline  of  Eng- 
lish Literature,"  pubfished  in  18S9,  and  the 
two  bonks  cover  pretty  thorougly  the  liter- 
atures of  the  two  main  branches  of  the 
English-speaking  race.  The  dinerence. 
however,  is  just  here  Mr.  Whitcomb  having 
a  shorter  petiod  to  include  in  hiscbronology 
has  been  enabled  to  put  in  more  details. 
But  every  name  has  not  been  included ;  he 
has  tried  to  give  those  that  are  representa- 
tive. The  plan  pursued  in  the  tables  is  as 
follows:  On  pages  facing  each  other  are 
given,  in  the  nr^t  column,  the  years ;  in  the 
next,  the  books  published  in  those  years; 
in  the  third,  on  the  next  page,  is  noted  the 
birth  or  death  of  some  not^  man  or  some 
act  that  he  performed ;  in  the  fourth  some 
event  in  British  literature  is  given  ;  in  the 
fifth  forairtn  literary  events  are  recorded,  and 
the  sixth  is  devoted  to  history.  The  record 
is  brought  up  to  the  year  1B94.  In  the  sec- 
ond part  of  the  volume  b  given  an  alpha- 
betical list  of  authors  and  their  works  and 
the  date  of  their  publication.  (Macmillan 
&  Co.,  New  York,    ti.as  net). 

Literary  Notes. 

The  will  of  James  Anthony  Froude  orders 
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free  powder 
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*yer, 


the  Carlyles  which  Thomas  Carlyle  be- 
queathed to  him. 

Rudyard  Kipling's  Jungle  Bm>k  has 
achieved  the  distinction  of  being  chosen  as 
one  of  the  comparatively  few  books  pub- 
lished for  the  blind.  An  edition  in  raised 
letters  will  soon  be  issued  by  the  "  Ameri- 
can Printing  House  for  the  Blind,"  with  the 
cordial  permission  of  the  author  and  his 
publishers. 
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titled  "  Calholk  Literature  aod  Catholic  Homes," 
which  be  delivered  berore  tbe  summer  school  al 
Pbitsburg  in  July  last. 

Ad  English  writer  says  tbat  Frederick  Tenny- 
son, an  elder  brutber  of  the  laureate,  considers 
"Guinevie  "  and  cenain  passa^s  in  "  In  Uemor- 
ian  "  to  be  "  nobler  productionE  than  all  Ibe  rest. 
Perhaps,"  he  adds,  "the  '  In  Memorian  '  is,  on  the 
whole,  bis  greatest  worli." 

Tbe  sale  in  England  of  Ian  Uacbren's  Bttidt 
the  Bannii  Briir  Busk  has  reached  15,000  copies. 
DodC,  Head  &  Co.  report  a  large  and  incTeasing 

Announcements. 

Dr.  Parkhursl's  book  is  now  compleled  and  has 
been  secured  by  the  Scribner^,  who  will  issue  it  at 
once.  U  is  entilled  Our  Figkl  WUk  Tammany. 
and  IS  a  stirring  story  of  a  crusade  against  ihe  po- 
lice department  and  Tammany  Hali.  It  is  writ- 
ten in  the  author's  charade rislically  nncompromis- 
ing  style,  atd  presents  a  detailed  account  o(  the 
_   --:  sleps  which  resulted  in  ■'— ' '- 


piogressive  sleps  whu 
vesUgation,  the  polici 
tbrow  of  Tammany  Hall  a 


le  polls. 


d  Ihe  o 


.  .-  the  English  publbhers 

nenry  Aiiemus,  Philadelphia,  will  issue  al  once, 
in  doui  Wt  Thru  md  Ireitlles,  by  R.  Aadum, 
with  S3  illustrations  in  silhouette  by  A.  C.  Gould, 
It  is  said  that  its  boisterous  humor  is  beallbv  and 


fleet  tbe  drollery  of  the  book. 


edited  by  Cbarles 
dall,  awork  intended  to  lumisb  music  for  all  oc- 
casions In  tbe  daily  life  of  colleges  and  schools. 

A  Cradhss  Gospel  and  tin  Gjsprl  Creid,  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Heury  Y.  Satierlee,  which  the  Messrs. 
Scribner  will  soon  publish,  is  an  exhaustive  eiam- 
ination  and  criticism  of  tbe  modem  movement  in 
favor  of  placing  Christianity  on  some  other  basis, 
scientific,  philosophical,  ethical,  or  social,  than 
the  doctrinal  and  dogmatic  one  involved  in  the 
adoption  ol  a  definite  creed. 

Four  AmtHcuH  UnivtTSitiei  (Harvard,  Yale, 
Princeton,  and  Columbiaj  is  the  title  of  a  book  the 
Harpers  have  in  press.  Its  character  may  be 
judged  from  Ihe  lad  that  the  ariicle  on  Harvard  is 
written  by  Prof.  Charles  Eliot  Nonon,  that  on 
Yale  by  Prof.  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  while  Princeton 
is  treated  by  Prof.  William  M.  Sloane,  and  Col- 
umbia by  Prof.  Brander  Matthews. 

The  Uessrs.  Appleton  have  in  press  a  novel  by 
Louis  Coupenis,  called  Maj'ttfy,  which  is  sajd  to 
be  an  extraordinarily  vivid  romance  o'     ' 


popular  statutes  are  practically  abrO)^ted  by  Ig- 
noring them  :  the  disposition  of  public  officers  10 
draw  their  salary  and  leave  then  duties  to  be  per- 
formed by  deputies;  lack  of  effective  public  senii- 
meni  against  pension  frauds  :  the  state  of  public 
mind  with  regard  lo  the  relations  of  employer  and 
emptoye ;  gtowing  discontent  with  corporations  ; 
and  the  lieplorable  change  of  the  public  conscience 
with  regard  lo  crimes,  and  violence  accompanying 
strikes,  by  which  the  criminal  is  given  a  shameful 
celebrity  and  often  wholly  escapes  punishment. 

The  Pacific  railroads  have  made  the  western 
coast  of  Mexico  and  Central  America  almost  an 
unknown  land.  Id  '•  Down  Ihe  West  Coast,"  in 
the  February  Harper's,  Charles  F.  Lummis  wiU 
describe  the  month  s  joumer  by  water  from  San 
Francisco  to  Callao,  Peru,  witb  us  frequent  Hops 
and  changing  of  scenery,  climate,  and  manner  of 
living. 


Two  volumes  by  the  lale  Ge<ir£ 
are  about  lobe  published  by  the  Messrs.  Longman. 
One  is  ThougUs  en  Rtligwus  Probltms,  edited  by 
CanOQ  Gore,  and  the  other  Mind  a«d  Molion. 

Publisher's  Notes. 

Much  interest  is  being  taken  by  the  physicians 

"'  "•''  -'—  '■ f  almost  total  deafness, 

not  entirely  relieved  by 

...   belonging  to  F.  Hiscox, 

of  853  Broadway.  New  York  aly.  Asevery  known 
device,  and  the  mott  skillul  treatment,  had  failed 
to  afford  relief.  Ihe  case  was  believed  10  be  incurs 
able,  and  the  success  of  this  invention,  which  is 
easily  and  comlorlablT  adjusted,  and  practically 
invisible,  is  considered  a  remarkable  triumph. 

The  cesi  of  the  Holden  System  for  Preserving 
Books  is  trifltng,  eomparfd  with  the  Iarg<  amsunl 
saved  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  books,  and  the  I'tn- 
mme  gain  in  neatness  and  cleanliness.  It  is  uni- 
versally acknowledged  a  necessary  adiunci  (o  tbe 
Free  Teil-BookSysIem.  If  you  bave  nolseenit, 
senda  two-cent  stamp  for  samples  and  informa- 
tion. Holden  Patent  Book  Cover  Co.,  Box  6*3, 
Springfield,  Mass. 
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iiicacions  include  sheet-music  1 

•rVtrf  department  of  the  music 

e  doien  different  catalogues  1 

■  aleduc 


Besides  this,  thousands  of  people,  all  over  Ihe 
United  Stales,  are  kept  informed  by  the  Ditson 
Company,  by  means  of  booklet*,  catalogues,  and 
cirtulars  of  all  the  new  music  as  it  appears.  To 
obtain  this  privilege  it  is  only  necessary  to  send 
one's  name,  and  what  departments  of  music — 
vocal,  piano,  guitar,  etc  ,  one  is  interested  in. 

The  latest  number  of  Ihe  series,     'Student's 
Classics  for  Piano,"  has.  since  its  recent  publica- 

are  made  up  of  pieces  by  the  best  modem  compo- 


forir 


Tbe  Messrs.  Croweli  announce  that  they  will 
publish  in  their  Library  of  Economics  and  Poli- 
tics a  work  by  Dr.  Charles  B.  Spahr.  entitled  Tht 
DittribulioH  of  American  Wialtk,  which  deals 
with  vital  questions  of  the  pre<ent  time. 

Prof.  Albert  Bu^odl  Hart,  of  Harvard,  has 
written  for  the  January  numtir  of  The  Forum  t, 
very  thoughtful  and  timely  article  enlllled,  "  Are 
Our  Moral  Standards  Shifting  ?  "  Among  Ihe  in- 
teresting and  significant  changes  of  public  stand- 
ard to  which  he  calls  attention  are  :  The  growing 
impatience  wiin  legal  and  constitutional  methods 
of  bringing  about  a  change  of  laws,  whereby  un- 


Thiity  s< 


1   compnsitii 


attraction  ihat  few  piano  players  can  resist. 

Among  the  most  notable  publ  cations  of  this 
famous  house  during  tbe  past  few  years  are  the 
"Classic  Collections,"  which  have  won  high 
favor  with  musical  people  everywhere.  The  se- 
ries oow  numbers  twenty  volumes,  and  includes 
vocal  collections  for  all  the  voices,  piano  collec- 
tions, a  piano  duet  selection,  collections  for  piano 
and  flute,  for  piano  and  violin,  and  for  young 
players. 

Beauty  is  power,  and  Ihat  is  the  reason  that 
every  lady  desires  it.  This  desire  is  a  perfectly 
natural  and  commendable  one.    Harriet  Hubbard 

Ayer,  of  t3i  West  31st  sin 


Beecham's  pills  are  for  bilious- 
ness,  l»lious  headache,  dyspep- 
sia, heartburn,  torpid  liver.diz- 
ciness,  sick  headache.bad  taste 
in  the  mouth,  coated  tongue, 
loss  of  appetite,sal  tow  skin.etc, 
when  caused  by  constipation ; 
and  constipation  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  all  of  them. 

Go  by  the  book.  Pilli  io4  and 
■5^  a  box.  Book  fru  at  your 
4runist'sor  write  B.F.  Allen  Co., 
165  Canal  St.,  New  York. 


Cream 


increased.     She  fays  that  R 

plied  al  night  and  washed  off  in  Ihe  mominj 

cure  abad  skin  and  preserve  a  eood  one. 

The  •'upplies  that  were  in  greatest  demai 
Ihe  old  lime  school.house  were  a  rattan  a 
quantity  of  birch  rods ;  few  blackboards,  no  r 
no  charts,  no  busy-work  maltriai  lor  ihe  yoi 
ones.  A  chance,  however,  has  come  over  Ih 
ucational  world,  and  that  is  Ihe  reason  thi 
such  a  demand  for  the  hindirgarien  and  s 
supplies  0 1  J.  W.  Schermerliom  &  Co.,  i 
I4lh  street,  N.  Y. 


tudy_  of 


e  of   poeliy,  by  C. 


Rtpel.l'.as  and  ParalltUsn 

page  10  the  last,  and  have  found  it 

subject  Is  a  valuable 

appreciated  by  critics,  teachers,  students, 
■rs  of  the  music  of  verse."     Send  sixty 

:opy  to  the  University  Pub- 

xhslreet,  N.  Y. 


intensely 
haustive  treatment 


lishing  Co.,  43  East 


Tired,  Weak,  Nervous 


baalth  and  •bengtii  Wmoit  gi 

tired  fwllni  trsqoBntlT, 
and  hut  rhaammtUm  •• 
severely  thst  I  had  to 
walk  wttb  a  e»nfl.  I  tall 
tired  ol  lit*  and  vm  a 
borden  to  olben.  Mw 
spells  and  dlnliMU 
ftddedtomy  •nttsrlBg* 
_  and  treatly  ndoeed  nj 
iM^  itreugth.  IbegantoUk* 
Hood's  Sariaparllla  and  soon  was  so  mueb  bat- 
ler  that  I  kept  on  nnUI  I  lell  like  a  dlDereat 


Hood'sT>Cures 

SanapMllla  utd  cordially  raeommnid  It  as  a 
good  altrannd  medlelna."  Kki.  Maxs  C.  Cbt- 
DKBlLUf,  La  Fontaine,  Kanui. 
N.  B.    B«  son  to  get  Hi 


Don't  Forget 

that  when  you  buy  Scott's  Emu] 
sion  you  are  not  getting  a  secret 
mixture  containing  worthless  or 
harmful  drugs. 

Scott's  Emulsion  fd»ffO/ be  se- 
cret for  an  analysis  reveals  all 
there  is  in  it.  Consequently  the 
endorsement  of  the  medical 
world  means  something. 


Emulsion 

overcomes  Wasting,  promotes 
the  making  of  Solid  Flesh,  and 
^\vK^  Vital  Strength.  It  has  no 
equal  as  a  cure  for  Cougha,  Coldt, 
Sore  Throat,  Bronchiti*,  Waak  Lungs, 
Consumption,  Scrofula,  Anaemia,  Ema- 
ciation, and 
Wasting  Diseases  of  Children. 


m 


The  unrivalled  liquid 
Food  tonic  and  nerve 
strengthener.  Always 
ready  for  use. 


Crown  and  Bridoe  Work. 

T«e/A  without  Flatea. 


^ imp.  EiT.. 

DM.i.STEllIIT,86i«.i3aSt.,»!. 
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How  plMMot  ue  the  recollections  of  one's 
jMUnife,  In  utte  o[  the  duuit  hack<  ibe  fin: 
(DSerad  from  it  1     The  boy  n 


be  nld  to  be  happ 


s  h«ve  le«rned  t, 


uppr.     Edui 

..._  jMnitlon  to  whittle  to  profilable 

coiml  by  introducing  tlojd.  If  it  is  desiiable  10 
betiin  inch  work,  or  if  sdt  add[(ionaJ  supplies  are 
needed,  wrile  to  Chancller  &  Barber,  15  Ebol 
street,  Boston. 

When  the  chiid  is  leamiOE  lo  write  he  is  likely 
to  run  his  lines  up  hill  or  down  hill.  This  is  > 
bad  habit  that  some  retain,  even  after  they  have 
erova  up.  How  prevent  it  ?  By  giving  ihe  chil. 
dren  mled  paper,  like  that  supplied  by  PeckhuD, 
Little  &  Co.,  s6  Reade  street.  N.  Y.  11  is  made 
with  Ihree  diOereal  rulings.  Wrile  for  saaiples 
and  prices. 


enperienced    write 

-—^    ,,     ig    ^        ,„ 

e  also  keep! 
icluding    school   books, 
standard  books,  novels,  etc. 

Give  a  boy  or  girl  a  box  ol  paints  and  he  will 
probably  use  the  colors  to  decoraie  pictures  iu  his 
reading  book  or  geography.  The  effect  will  be 
striking  i[  not  artistic.  This  tendency  to  make 
colored  pictures  may  be  gratified  without  damage 
to  the  school-books,  by  supplymg  the  children 
with  Franklin's  Pocket  and  School  Crayons, 
made  by  the  Ftanllin  Mfg.  Co.,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.  They  are  used  ior  free-hand  drawiag,  maps, 
music  charts,  pictures,  etc. 

Now  ji  the  Time. 

The  beeerit  to  be  derived  Irom  m  Eood  medicine  in 
culy  iHinff  ii  undoubted.  Sometblnff  must  be  done 
10  paiiiy  the  blood,  overcome  ibat  lired  feeling  and 
ffive   necessary    itrenfth. 

throiuboul  the  lystem,  ttai 
Hood  s  SBEHptuilla. 

Beechau's  F1LI.S  are  ( 

The  teacher  who  wishes 
year  should  apply  early  to 
so  have  ■  belter  chance  to  oncain  a  go 
An  excellent  agency,  and  one  that  co 
terrilory,  is  the  New  American  Teachers'  Agency, 
C.  P.  Rugglei  &  Co.,  337  Vine  strevt,  Cincinaati, 
Ohio. 


liulgedln.    Tolmpart 


il  frie 


tgenc^ran 


Spring  ij 


colleges.  An  old  and  reliable  dealer  in  these  arti- 
cles is  E.  R.  Stockwell,  ig  Juhu  street,  N.  Y.  If 
an  ioceottve  for  the  pupil  in  the  way  of  a  medal  is 

I>iitId(  the  TeetbiDg  Period. 
rirrr  tears  bj  milliowb  or  uoibers  tgr  tbeti 

OTILDmtNWHltBTEETHICa,  with  PERFECT  BCC 

(Shb.  ttoooTBSa  the  child,  soFTtNs  the  auuB. 
AUJilB  all  PAIN-  ""■»"  tPTJjr.  ff.,  Ti-   .......  .V. 


I  and  St; 


1894. 


WlDilow^  SwiMu  STmp,"  a> 
rweaUf-dve  e«DU  a  bottle. 

The  insurance  commission 
enu  of  the  states  of  Illinots.  Uhio, 
South  Dakota  have  made  an  extiai 
thorough  examination  of  the  hooks  ae 
of  (he  Mutual  Reserve  Fund  Life  1 
of  New  York  city  from  January  1,  to 
13.  1894,  and  report  as  follows :  Tl 
and  non-invested  assets  November 
amounted  to  $4,138,110.93,  and  conllg 
ary  assets  to  11,340,490.31.  making  the  gros 
asseuon  that  date  $s,<6B,6i  i.a.j.  Against  thi 
were  charged  actual  liabilities  of  $675,767.84 
contingent  mortuary  liabilities  o(  (1,175,041 
making  the  surplus  of  the  association  on  the  I 
ol  gross  invested  and  non-invested  assets  $3,552, 
iS3  09,  and  on  the  basis  o!  gross  assets,  $3,717, 
803.08.  Among  other  (hiags  they  express  ih 
opinion  that  the  Mutual  Reserve  Fund  Li' 
Association  pa>  5  its  death  claims  honorably  an 
promptly,  and  that  it  does  not  in  any  case  wilfull 
attempt  to  resist  payment  of  any  honest  deat 


Pears' 

Pears'  soap 
is  health  to  the 
skin. 

If  you  wash 
with  proper 
soap,  your  skin 
will  be  open 
and  clear,  un- 
less your  health 
is  bad. 


A  Skin  of  Beauty  Is  a  Joy  Forever. 
Dr.  T.  Felix  Oouraud'a 

ORIEHT&LCREAH^HAGICALBEADTIPIER, 


:  £VERY  ONE  can  afford  touM  Oim 
I  Bouillon  for  Lunch,  Dinner  and 

Tea  at  3o  cents  a  quart.  Enough 
'  for  a  whole  family.  Prepared  in  five ' 
'  minutes  from  a  bottle  of  (  i 

BURNHAM'S 

CLAM 

BOUILLON 

lily  improved    price  n 

bottles.     All  Grocers  se 

E,  S.  8URNHAM  CO., 


LADIES 


^RD.  T.  BOl-ktNS.  Prop' 
For  Hie  h»  all  Uraggliu^ 


dty  at  R.'ll.  JUn*!. fturn*! 


Brown's  French  Dressing 

BOOTS  and  SHOES. 


.fUKa      vico,      tHU/t 


0000000 

'i°  i    USED  EVERY  WEEK-DAY  BRINGS  REST0N3UNDAY. 


IB  the  s( 


■rill  ct 


IMPORTANT. 

When  Tisitini  Ntw  York  Ciiv.  btc  Bagein 
pros  and  Carriace  Hire,  and  stop  ai  toe 
llalon  Hotel,  oppo>ile  Grand  Central  Depot. 

too  Hand»iDely  I'uriistaed  Koons  at  $.  . 
wards  per  day.  Buropeaa  plan.  Klevalors  i 
U oden  Conveniences. 

Resuorants  supplied  with  the  l>e«I.  Hor* 
Kacefc  and  elevated  railTwdi  10  all  d-^'-  V 
live  belter  lor  leu  money  ai  the  Grai 

tiCo„  noprieton. 


L^r\Lll  E^d  China  Closets 


aad  cracked,  and  unsu ..„ 

V>Ut  rtplenish  it  FREE.  Why  drink  poor  teas  and  coffe:ei  and 
ruin  vour  health,  when  you  can  get  the  best  at  cargo  prieeaf  PREMIUMS 
for  ail.  Dinner,  Tea  and  TSDet  Sets,  Banquet  and  Hanging  Lamps,  Watches,  Clocks, 
Music  Boxes.  Cook  Books,  Watch  Clocks.  Chenille  Table  Covers,  Cups  and  Sancen, 
Plates.  Knives  and  Forks,  Tuniblers.  Goblets  given  to  Club  Agent:  GOOD  IN- 
COMES made  by  getting  orders  for  our  celebrated  Teas,  Coffees,  Baking  Powder  and 
Spices.  Work  for  all.  S  1-8  IA9,  ^HA  f«as  by  mail  or  express  for  tz  00  Chargta 
paid.     Headquarters  in  the  United  Stales  for  Teas,  Coffees,  Baking  Powder  and  Spices. 

DO  YOU  LIKE  GOOD  TEAS  AND  COFFEE37 

Beautiful  Pane]  (size   14x28  inches],   FRBB,  to  all  Patrons.      For  full  paniculan, 
prices,  terms  and  Premium  lists,  address 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO.,  31  &  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York,  i"- j^> 
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CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 


IMPORTANT     NEW 
BOOKS. 


PRIMER  OF  PSYCHOLOGY. 

B]rProrew>rGioK»TiiiH>iTLLLju>i>.YaleUaiTenhT.    inna,  IH  faff n.   VMhi 

FANCIFUL  TALES. 

Bt  Fhakk  R.  STOCKTCm.    Edited  for  School  um  bj  Julia  Euijibith  Lomgw 
Full- page  111 uilrMioni.    t/Octaxmrt.    A  Supplcmcnury  RcMlerforcbililrei 

THE  MAKING  OF  THE  OHIO  VALLEY  STATES. 

By  Samuil  Adams  Ddakk.    With  Mapg  uid  many  IltiutruiotM.    l£d»,  Ml  pi««.    ll.tiO. 

HOW  THE  REPUBLIC  IS  GOVERNED. 

??.?™.?^i",'.'!^  .!''°°-   ^«n"-   {Kt^J^rlmmtdiMttly.)    Clwa in CItU  GoTcrnoKnl  will  fii 


book  MiUiblc  Is 


TEXT-BOOK  CATALOGUE  FOR  i3m-«  NOW  READY. 

153-157  FIFTH  AVENUE,         -        -        .        .         NEW  YORK  CITY. 


It  gives 


re  to  be  able  to  say  10  our  friends  that  we  have  been 
fa<rored  tbe  past  year  by  a  satisfactory  degree  of  prosperity.  Our  business  has  had  a 
healthy  growth.  Competition  bas  been  lively  but  our  confidence  in  the  attitude  of  the 
educational  public  generally  toward  books  of  genuine  merit  and  si  raigb  I  forward,  libera' 
dealing  bas  not  been  misplaced.  What  is  beit  from  an  educational  point  of  view  we 
believe  will  also  be  found  to  be  the  most  profitable  commercially.  Our  publications  ot 
tbe  past  year  have  been  received  witb  a  gratifying  degree  of  favor.  Those  we  are 
about  to  publish  we  think  will  merit  ihe  same  degree  of  good-will  and  patronage- 
Any  information  about  our  list  of  books  gladly  and  promptly  furnished. 

LEACH,  SHEWELL  &  SANBORN,  New  York,  Boston,  Clicaro. 


"Student's 
Classics" 


A  new  volume  of  piano  music  in  the  fam- 
ous "  Classic  Series,"  which  should  be  es- 
amiaed  by  every  player,  teacher,  and  pupil. 

The  37  eompOBitiOHS  in  the  book  are 
rrom  the  best  modern  sources,  and  lonn  a 
collection  o(  rare  excellence,  variety,  and 
interest,  Tbe  pieces  are  of  only  moderate 
difficulty,  being  iniendcd  for  the  advanced 
pupil,  or  [he  player  of  but  medium  akill. 
143  pages, 

fSfiou.  "CLASSIC  SERIES" 

represents  the  best  work  of  the  t>esl  modem 
composers.     It  now  comprises  the  following 

volumes : 


'Sana  CiMSics,"  i  toIubh 
"  pAdo  CUule*  "  1  voli 


1  BiH  SDngi." 


The  prang  art  Educational  Papers. 

The  fourth  in  this  series  uf  pamphlets,  just  issued,  is 

The  Art  Idea  in  Education 

and  In  Practical  Life. 

By    JOHN    S.    CLARK. 

Price,  «0  CENTS 
For  fullinformatio*  in  regard  to  these  and  other  publicatiomi  in  Art  Imiruction, 

The  Prang  Educational   Company, 

846  Washington  St.,  Boaton.    47  E.  1 0th  St.,  New  York.     151  Wibaih  Ave.,  Chicago. 


A    NEW    INSPIKATION     FOR    EVEKY    TEACHEa. 

WAYnARKS     FOR     TEACHERS. 

Akncild,  SuHrviKH-  ol  Pnmirr  ScIuidIs,  Miiraiipolii,  Minn.    AtKo.    Cloih,  17(1  pp.,  |i. 

"A  Soektfht  umrmrialfy  admir*d and rvtiyaiAert  titjeyfd-*'^^HK  AuniCAK  T" 
S*nd  I«  CjuImum  atid  deicripiivt  ciiruliis. 

SILVER,    BURDETT    &    COMPANV,    PiibliaharB. 

i;i)y)!'i?ii!'iSiViHHIi'illllfitflw5rHMSiaaHHiW^*WjSlw^^ 


Charles  De  Silver  &  Sons,  No.  (G)  1103  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Publishers  of  Hamilton,  Locke  &  Clark's  "  INTERLINEAR  CLASSICS  " 

;»■•  KriplDg  ^ngrOim  »  mat  li  mlKnble  Latin  wai 


Clar*'!  PrtmHraX  and  PtoarfiBt  Latin  O 


•IMPROVEMENT  THE   ORDER    OF   THE   AQE." 


The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter. 

All  the  essential  features  of  a  writing  machine 
greatly    perfected       All   the  imperfections  and 
annoyances  of  former  machines  overcome. 
The  greatest  indication  of  proeressive  principles 


D  coonectioa  with  any  writing  machin 


THE  SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY, 

Syracuae,  Sew  York,  U.  8.  A. 


"  Claiiic  Baritone  and  __. 

"Clawlc  Four  Hcnd  ColL 

"  ClaHlcal  Coll  "    V<oUq  ind  PIbdo.    t  vol*. 
"ClBMlEll  Coll."    Plntc  and  Plau. 
"Youni  Paopla'i  Claaaisi."  vala.  t  a&d  *. 
"Clanle  Vocal  Oema."  Soptano." 
"ClaMlc  Vscal  Oami,"  Alto. 
"Claailc  Vocal  Ocma,"  Taoor. 
"Claaalc  Vocal  Qcma  "  BBrlt.ar  Baaa. 
■'MIcctcd  Claialca  for  Piaoo." 
Studcnt'a  Claaaica  " 
Xaah  ralHMa.  Faprr.  »I.OOi 
Boarrfa,  01,»t;  Ct^tkUUt,  »».O0, Foitpml* 
S.md/,r  DtwriHiv,  CirtuUrt. 


Oliver  Ditson  Company, 

453-4<>3  WashlnEton  St.,  Boston. 

C  B.nlraOSftCO.J.T.    .I.S.  DITaOKttCO.Pbila. 


School  of  Pedagogy 

— OPTHK— 

UDiieisltjoftlieCitfofNewToA, 

Henry  M.  MacCracken,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

Twelve  major  and  minorcourses,  wilhclec" 
ves,  leading  lo  the  degrees  of  Master  o 
PedagoRy  and  Doctor  of  Pedagogy. 

Complete  professional  preparation  for  those 
seeking  to  become  superintendents,   princi- 
pals, professors  in  normal  schools,  and  teach- 
s  of  higher  rank. 

Year  begins  Oct.  i.     Scholarships  offered, 
special  scholarships  for  women. 
For  caUlo«a«eitlDB  full  IntormailoD.    Addnaa, 

SECRETART,  SCHOOL  OF  PEDiGOGT, 

UNIVeRSITY, 

Washington  Square,  N.  Y.  City 


FRENCH  BOOKS, 

loolii  or  aDTdeKrlptloB-SiAnol  Book*,  fiuodanl 

Williatn  R.  Jenkins, 

Publlahcrand  Importer, 
■  ■i/B{?  SUtk  Avtnmi,  (4U4  Sl,n1\  Nnr  Ytrk. 


Doh  onces  In  »a  mBBy  eltlei  thi-ODsIiDii 


the  United  Statea. 


Don't  You  Want 

a  DBw.  bright.  apirkllDK  aiottoc 
book   tor  your  work  Hi*  jen 

Song.  Treasures 

lllkat.   sample  copy  to  Bor 
iDtrodncUon. 

K.  L.  K  RI.LOnO  «  CO., 
<l  But  Hvm  »..  H.  t. 


EIGHT  EXTRA  PAGES. 


THE 


Special  matter  relatini'  to  Boards 
of  Education,  New  Buildings,  Ap- 
paratus, &c. 
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Invaluable  Aids  to  Teachers 
and  Students  of  Geography 


National 
Geographic  Honographs 

on  the  Physical  Features  of 
the  Earth's  Surface.     Pub- 
lished   monthly    except    in 
July  and  August. 

NOW    READY 

Monograph  No.  i, 

Physiographic    Processes 


JOHN  W.   POWELL, 

LUe  Dtrector  U.  S.  Geological  Sumj. 


Rtmit  with  order  to 

American  Book  Company  t 

New  York  Cincmnati  Chic^;;o     ^ 


NEW  PUBLICATION. 

Every  School  Should  Have  It. 


Chambers's  Concise 
Gazetteer  of  the  World. 

Topographical,  Staiistieal,  Historical. 

OoeYolme,    CroinSio,  768  pages    Halt  morocco,  prlc«,$I.ftO. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  yet  handy  volume,  coataining  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  infonnation  about  nameworthy  places  in  all  counliies. 
The  latest  and  most  authentic  statistics  available  have  beea  embodied 
in  the  work ;  the  etymology  of  names,  wfaen  significant  and  interesting, 
is  given ;  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  do  justice,  however  briefly, 
to  history  and  literary  associations.  The  aim  has  been  to  include  aU 
that  may  be  reasonably  wanted  about  every  place  likelv  to  be  looked 
for.  and  to  tell  it  with  the  utmost  conciseness,  consbtent  with  clearness 
and  readableness.  The  pronunciation  has  been  indicated  in  all  cases 
where  doubt  could  arise,  and  in  the  way  most  likely  to  be  intelligible  to 
the  average  reader. 

A  VALUABLE  REFERENCE  BOOK. 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  Publishers. 

7iff  ana,  717  Market  Street,  Vhiladtiphia. 
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Waihington'B  a  watchword 
Such  ag  ne'er 

Shatt  Hnk  tvhUe  there's  an 
Echo  left  to  afr. 


RED  AND  BLUE 

It  is  quite  appropriate  that  we  should  offer  this 
month  something  new  in  the  way  of  a  red  and 
a  blue  pencil  and  we  do  so.  We  have  been  re- 
quested many  times  to  make  a  pencil  with  small 
diameter,  colored  lead  of  hard  grade  for  correct- 
ing; compositions,  etc.  Dixon's  No.  328  blue 
and  No.  329  red  are  peculiarly  suited  for  such- 
work.  Stationers  will  keep  them  later  on  and 
in*  the  meantime  we  will  send  samples  of  each 
for  three  2  cent  stamps. 

JOS.  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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SPECIAL 

Cabinet  Benches 
for  Trade  Schools 

J  Get  our 

S  Special  Lists  of  Tools 
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The  Present  Status  of  the  City  School 

Superintendent. 

By  William  A.  Mowry. 

A  late  number  of  The  School  Journal  discussed 
briefly  the  historical  development  of  the  city  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  this  country.  It  appears  pertinent 
here  to  consider  his  present  condition  with  special  re- 
ference to  his  powers,  his  duties,  and  his  permanence  in 
office. 

In  the  first  place  it  may  be  said  that  the  office  has  be- 
come permanently  established.  The  wisdom  of  employ- 
ing a  trained,  professional  educator,  one  familiar  by 
study  and  practice  with  both  the  art  and  the  science  of 
instruction  is  now  so  apparent  that  few  persons  of  in- 
telligence anywhere  object  to  the  principle,  and  all  ap- 
prove of  the  policy.  The  strongest  objection  raised 
against  the  superintendency  is  the  fact  that  in  too  many 
cases  appointments  have  not  been  wise ;  persons  too 
often  receiving  election  who  were  not  sufficiently  trained 
in  the  science  of  teaching  or  who  had  not  had  sufficient 
experience  in  the  art  of  instruction  to  give  them  wisdom 
in  deciding  practical  questions.  The  most  common 
cause  of  such  appointments  has  been  an  unwillingness 
on  the  part  of  the  appointing  power  to  pay  sufficient 
salary  to  secure  the  best  talent.  The  employment  of 
cheap  labor  may  often  be  defended,  but  the  attempt  to 
defend  the  employment  of  cheap  supervision  in  any  kind 
of  business,  whether  a  railroad,  a  machine  shop,  or  a 
system  of  schools  would  be  not  only  difficult,  but  the 
height  of  folly. 

In  the  second  place  it  should  be  noted  that  the  office 
is  relatively  so  new  that  there  has  yet  come  to  be  no 
uniformity  in  regard  to  its  powers  and  duties.  Too 
often  it  is  the.  case  that  school  boards  are  jealous  of 
their  power,  and  choose  to  hold  all  in  their  own  hands^ 
rather  than  place  upon  their  superintendent  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  schools  and  con- 
fer upon  him  such  powers  as  are  needful  to  ensure  his 
success  and  the  consequent  success  of  the  schools. 

At  present  the  line  dividing  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  school  board  from  those  of  the  superintendent  is 
not  clearly  defined.  The  duties  of  the  board  are  im- 
portant and  if  the  superintendent  has  a  place  his  duties 
should  be  equally  important.  It  is  not  necessary  to  de- 
rogate aught  from  the  one  or  the  other.  What  is  con- 
tended for  is  that  their  duties  should  be  of  a  different 
nature,  the  one  from  the  other,  should  be  well  defined 
by  law,  and  that  each  should  have  the  necessary  powers 


and  responsibility  to  ensure  the  faithful  and  successful 
performance  of  these  duties.  In  some  cities  the  school 
board  has  already  conferred  proper  authority  upon  their 
superintendent,  but  the  trouble  is  that  many  cities  have 
not  done  this,  and  consequently  the  superintendent  is 
crippled,  his  influence  is  diminished,  and  the  good  he 
might  do  is  minimized,  often  to  that  extent  that  the 
office  itself  is  jeopardized.  The  January  number  of  the 
Educational  J^evie7v  has  an  article  upon  this  subject,  in 
which  fourteen  points  are  named  as  "  things  concerning 
which  the  superintendent  has,  by  state  law,  no  power,*' 
but  concerning  which  some  cities  give  some  of  these 
powers  to  their  superintendents  and  other  cities  others. 
In  some  instances  scarcely  any  of  them  are  conferred 
upon  that  officer,  but  all  are  held  by  the  board  tena- 
ciously in  their  own  hands.  This  list  was  read  to  a  large 
body  of  superintendents,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
meeting  one  gentleman  said  that  in  regard  to  twelve  of 
the  points  enumerated,  his  board  had  conferred  full 
power  upon  him.  Just  here  is  the  difficulty.  An  unsel- 
fish and  intelligent  board  will  see  the  necessity,  and  con- 
fer authority,  but  in  another  city  a  board  actuated  by 
different  motives  will  hold  these  powers  in  their  own 
hands,  thus  weakening  the  influence  and  usefulness  of 
the  executive  officer. 

The  third  point  to  be  named  is  that  the  tenure  of 
office  of  the  superintendent  is  by  no  means  as  stable 
and  secure  as  it  cught  to  be.  He  is  usually  elected  by 
the  school  board,  and  quite  generally  this  election  is 
annual.  Now  observe  the  conditions  which  weaken  his 
position  and  seriously  diminish  his  independence  and 
his  consequent  usefulness.  He  is  a  subordinate  officer 
to  the  school  board.  He  is  their  agent.  His  rights, 
powers,  authority  are  conferred  upon  him  by  them.  If 
he  suits  their  whims,  their  caprices,  their  individual  and 
collective  opinions  and  idiosyncrasies  he  is  sure  of  re- 
election. But  vice  versa  he  is  sure  of  losing  his  place, 
no  matter  how  efficient  an  officer  he  may  have  been. 

Take  for  instance  the  appointment  of  new  teachers. 
A  vacancy  occurs.     A  member  of  the  board  has  a  favor- 
ite candidate.     This  member  is  a  politician.     He  has 
"  in-y7^^-ence."    He  calls  at  the  superintendent's  office 
one  morning,  opens  the  door,  sticks  his  head  in,  and 
says,  in  the  most  colloquial  way  :  — 
**  Jim,  do  you  know  Miss  Blank  ?  *' 
**  Yes,  sir,  I  know  there  is  such  a  person." 
"Well,  I  want  her  appointed.     Give  her  an  examina- 
tion, and  see  that  she  passes,  will  you  ? "   The  door  slams 
and  he  is  gone. 

This  superintendent  is  a  servant,  employed  by  that 
uncultivated  politician  and  his  fellows.  The  time  of  his 
re-election  or  rejection  is  near  at  hand.  He  knows  the 
candidate  is  not  such  as  he  wishes  his  teachers  to  be. 
Technically  she  may  pass  the  minimum  examination  pre- 
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scribed  by  law.  Now  what  is  he  to  do  ?  Under  some 
circumstances,  in  some  places,  with  some  committees 
behind  him,  he  may  rebel  against  the  authority  over  him 
and  refuse  to  obey  the  politician.  But  he  knows  that 
that  man  has  woven  such  a  net  work  of  influence  around 
him  that  it  were  suicide  to  refuse. 

As  a  matter  of  fact — for  this  is  veritable  and  literally 
true  history,  an  incident  that  occurred  not  long  ago  in 
a  state  east  of  the  Ohio,— he  did  obey,  he  did  examine 
the  candidate,  he  did  give  her  a  certificate,  she  was  ap- 
pointed, and  when  the  good  man,  far  away  from  home, 
told  the  story  of  it,  bitter  tears  coursed  down  his  face 
at  the  thought  that  he  felt  compelled  in  order  to  secure 
bread  and  butter  for  his  family  to  sink  his  manhood  and 
do  a  dirty  job  like  that. 

Is  any  one  willing  to  say  that  this  state  of  things 
should  continue  ?  In  a  later  number  of  The  Journal 
will  be  considered  **  What  is  needed  for  the  Future  City 
School  Superintendent." 

Hyde  Park,  Mass, 


Moral-Religious  Training. 

A  Duty  of  the  Public  School  . 

M.  M.  Man^asarian  last  week  gave  a  lecture  at  Chicago  on  the  subject 
of  '•  Sectarianism  in  the  Public  Schools,"  of  which  the  following  is  an  ab- 
stract. His  advocacy  of  religious  training  in  the  schools  is  fully  in  accord 
with  the  best  of  modem  educational  thought  which  demands  that  the 
schools  shall  form  moral-religious  characters.  This  cannot  be  done  by 
extreme  secularization.  The  Journal  has  frequently  pointed  this  out. 
Among  recent  editorial  articles  the  two  followmg  are  particularly  referred 
to  in  this  connection  :  "  The  High  Ground  "  (November  17,  i894>,  "  The 
Spiritual  Side"  (January  5,  1895). 

We  have  in  this  country  periodical  collisions  between 
the  Protestants  and  Catholics  on  the  question  of  the 
relation  of  the  church  to  the  public  schools.  The  man- 
ner of  war  among  these  contestants  is  modern,  but  the 
spirit  is  the  same  which  inspired  the  events  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  The  free  schools  of  the  land,  and  the  chil- 
dren with  their  plastic  minds,  are  held  up  as  the  prize 
for  the  side  that  wins.  The  sect  that  can  have  the 
schools  will  have  the  future.  To  add  heat  to  the  con- 
test irrelevant  issues  are  frequently  dragged  into  the 
controversy.  Extravagant  charges  are  produced  in  or- 
der to  gather  the  forces  to  the  front,  and  the  old  sec- 
tarian fires  are  lustily  stirred.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  in  these  quarrels  neither  Catholics  nor  Protestants 
have  acquitted  themselves  honorably.  In  Boston, only 
a  few  years  ago,  a  uni/ersity  professor  was  so  carried 
away  by  the  Protestant  enthusiasm  against  the  Catho- 
lics that  he  deliberately  advised  his  hearers  to  go  home 
and  discharge  their  Catholic  maids  unless  they  would 
support  the  Protestant  cause.  Likewise  the  Catholic 
priest  must  have  lost  his  head  when  he  said  :  **  I  would 
as  soon  administer  the  sacranrients  to  a  dog  than  to 
Catholics  who  send  their  children  to  the  public 
schools."  The  line  which  separates  sanity  from  insan- 
ity in  theological  excitement  is  indistinct.  All  this  is 
regretted  by  sober  Americans  whether  they  belong  to 
the  Protestant  or  Catholic  church. 

There  are  three  parties  to  this  controversy — the  Pro- 
testants, the  Catholics,  and  the  secularists.  The  Pro- 
testants want  the  Bible  read  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  re- 
peated in  the  schools.  The  Catholics  demand  that  the 
priests  and  nuns  be  permitted  to  instruct  the  children 
in  the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Church.  The  secularists,  on 
the  other  hand,  protest  against  all  religious  instruction 
in  the  schools.  The  Protestant  and  Catholic  sects  in 
claiming  too  much  have  lost  the  public  schools,  which 
are  virtually  in  the  hands  of  the  secularists. 

The  secularization  of  education  is  to  be  deplored. 
The  mistake  made  by  secularism  and  sectarianism  is  in 
confounding  church  with  religion.  It  is  superficial  ed- 
ucation which  leaves  out  religion.  It  would  be  easier 
to  make  a  tree  to  grow  in  the  air  with  its  roots  hang- 
ing loose  than  to  conceive  of  a  culture  which  ignores 


religion.  All  the  sciences  and  the  arts  had  their  be- 
ginning and  rise  in  religion. 

When  the  American  shall  succeed  in  eliminating  all 
dogma  from  religion,  when  the  pursuit  of  truth  shall  not 
be  blocked  and  clogged  by  the  jealousies  of  creeds, 
when  the  ethical  spirit  shall  replace  the  sectarian  spirit, 
then  we  shall  be  in  a  condition  to  teach  religion  in  the 
schools  as  we  now  teach  the  other  sciences.  Then  we 
shall  permit  our  teachers,  who  shall  be  carefully  se- 
lected for  that  work,  to  give  the  children  an  honest  and 
truthful  biography  of  Buddha  and  Jesus  and  of  the 
prophets  of  Israel,  of  their  great  thoughts  and  truths. 

Sectarianism  has  placed  our  public  schools  between 
the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  a  hopeless  contest.  The 
scent  of  sectarianism  is  so  keen  that  even  the  simplest 
spiritual  and  ethical  instruction  gives  offense  to  some- 
body. The  public  schools  of  America  in  this  respect 
are  behind  those  of  England,  Germany,  and  Switzer- 
land. What  Roman  Catholics,  Protestants,  and  secu- 
larists should  unite  in  demanding  is  not  for  ecclesiastic 
catechisms  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  suppression  of  the 
spiritual  elements  from  education  on  the  other,  but  for 
the  teaching  of  the  fundamental  facts  of  the  moral  life, 
without  a  knowledge  of  which  education  remains  like  a 
bush  which  never  blossoms.  Nothing  should  be  left 
undone  to  lift  the  public  schools  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  future.  Are  there  not  a  sufficient  number 
of  moral  and  spiritual  truths  which  can  be  taught  with- 
out offending  either  the  Protestant,  the  Catholic,  or  the 
secularist  ?  Let  us  listen  to  the  words  of  moderation 
and  reason  rather  than  to  the  words  of  passion  and 
prejudice.  The  ideal  of  citizenship  demands  a  higher 
standard  of  morals  in  the  schools  and  the  imparting  of 
a  religious  instruction  which  shall  be  free  from  doc- 
trinal associations.  The  schools  can  cultivate  in  our 
children  the  love  and  wonder  of  the  good,  the  true,  the 
beautiful,  without  violating  the  fundamental  principle 
of  American  government — the  separation  of  church  and 
state. 


Future  Superintendents. 

The  superintendents  of  schools  have,  with  few  excep- 
tions, attained  office  by  political  influence,  for  politics 
controls  the  schools  here,  as  in  England  it  controls  the 
church.  This  might  be  expected,  as  the  public  schools 
are  a  state  institution.  We  attempt  so  make  ourselves 
believe  that  the  best  men  go  to  Congress  !  We  also  at- 
tempt to  make  ourselves  believe  that  allowing  the  poli- 
tician to  pick  out  the  superintendents  is  a  good  scheme  ! 
There  is  cause  for  devout  thankfulness  that  they  select 
as  well  as  they  do.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  poli- 
tician has  seemed  to  feel  somewhat  the  helplessness  of 
the  children,  and  he  has  not  put  in  near  as  inefficient 
and  incompetent  men  into  this  office  as  he  might.  But 
yet  all  sorts  of  men  have  aspired  to  this  post,  and  have 
got  it. 

As  the  century  draws  to  a  close  there  is  plainly  a 
tendency  visible  on  the  part  of  many  school-boards  to 
select  an  educational  man  for  superintendent ;  and  by 
this  is  meant  one  fitted  by  long  and  careful  considera- 
tion of  educational  problems.  It  has  been  common  to 
fill  the  office  with  a  young  lawyer  not  yet  able  to  make 
a  living  by  writing  briefs  ;  or  a  physician,  or  a  politician 
who  would  fit  no  other  place.  It  is  a  sad  story,  a  pain- 
ful story,  this  in  which  the  schools  have  become  the 
prey  of  the  politician.  One  case  is  remembered  where 
a  board  of  aldermen  elected  the  superintendent  ;  the 
latter  being  asked  how  he  got  the  office  replied,  **  Oh,  I 
engaged  to  do  the  right  thing  by  them,"  which  simply 
meant  to  appoint  teachers  to  places  as  they  might  de- 
sire ! 

We  have  said  the  story  is  a  painful  one  and  so  it  is  ; 
the  teachers  feel  that  they  cannot  help  themselves,  but 
is  this  true  ?  No,  it  is  their  business  to  find  a  remedy, 
and  there  is  a  remedy.  The  first  obstacle  to  a  reform 
lay  in  the  fact  that  few  educators  existed — men  who 
had  made  a  study  of  education.     But  this  is  being  reme- 
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died.  There  are  men  to  be  found  now  beside  the  brief- 
less barrister,  the  patientless  doctor,  and  the  unsuccess- 
ful politician.  The  appointing  powers  could  once  claim 
they  had  selected  the  best .  man,  for  no  one  specially 
competent  existed.  True  there  were  men  who  had 
been  teaching  for  many  years,  but  the  result  of  teaching 
many  years,  as  it  has  been  practiced  in  the  past,  has  had 
a  narrowing  instead  of  a  broadening  influence  ;  and 
such  men  could  not  take  up  the  business  of  administra- 
tion successfully  ;  at  least  it  was  so  felt. 

There  are  two  points,  first  to  arouse  young  men  to 
consider  the  fact  that  a  demand  for  superintendents  of 
a  higher  character  has  already  set  in  ;  the  chances  are 
that  the  ablest  educator  will  be  selected  rather  than  the 
wire-puller ;  the  latter  will  have  his  chances  for  some 
years  yet.  This  being  the  case,  a  young  man  has  much 
more  in  the  future  than  he  had  in  the  past  years ;  once 
he  might  pass  from  the  lowest  post  to  the  post  next  be- 
low the  superintendent  by  the  most  arduous  and  faith- 
ful and  skilful  labor,  and  when  the  highest  post  be- 
come vacant  see  it  filled  by  one  who  had  not  toiled  over 
educational  problems  at  all !  Now  he  feels  that  a  care- 
ful study  pf  the  History,  Principles,  and  Civics  of  Edu- 
cation will  not  be  time  thrown  away  ;  men  competent 
in  these  matters  are  being  asked  for.  The  new  educa- 
tion is  at  last  affecting  the  highest  places  ;  it  began  in 
the  kindergarten  and  primary  school  and  now  it  is  slowly 
climbing  to  the  superintendency.  The  young  man  who 
does  not  see  the  change  of  attitude  and  give  himself  to 
a  large  study  of  educational  problems  will  mourn  like 
the  foolish  virgins. 

The  other  point  is  to  urge  teachers  to  plan  that  the 
appointment  of  this  official  shall  be  made  by  properly 
chosen  boards  of  education.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  thing 
to  say,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  it  is  the  usual  practice  for 
the  teachers  of  a  county  to  meet  and  hear  papers  read 
on  subjects  that  have  no  relevancy  to  their  progress. 
The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  teachers  of  a  state. 
Take  New  York  state  ;  for  forty  years  the  state  superin- 
tendent has  been  chosen  by  politicia»s  and  has  been  a 
politician,  and  yet  no  effort  has  been  made  to  secure 
the  appointment  of  a  state  board  of  education  who 
should  be  charged  with  this  duty. 

This  has  not  wholly  arisen  from  a  non-perception 
that  better  plans  might  be  made  ;  for  several  reasons 
the  teachers  are  not  willing  to  unite  on  plans  suggested 
by  one  of  their  number.  There  exists  a  narrow  jeal- 
ously and  suspicion  that  stands  in  the  way  of  progress. 
But  this  must  be  put  aside,  and  the  teachers  of  a  town 
present  a  solid  front  when  principles  are  at  stake.  A 
case  has  just  happened  where  in  a  town  it  was  decided 
to  have  a  superintendent ;  there  were  five  gentlemen 
principals  ;  it  was  proposed  to  hold  a  meeting  and  have 
the  teachers  recommend  one  of  these  for  the  post ;  these 
five  pulled  in  different  directions  fearing  one  ©r  the 
other  four  might  be  nominated  and  nothing  was  done  ; 
the  result  was  that  a  politician  stepped  in  and  secured 
it. 

There  must  be  a  discussion  by  the  teachers  of  the 
plans  for  doing  the  educational  work.  There  should 
not  be  a  county  where  the  county  superintendent  was 
not  nominated  by  the  teachers.  The  solid  ground 
should  be  taken  that  this  nominee  must  be  an  educa- 
tional man  ;  one  competent  to  be  a  leader.  The  same 
thing  should  be  true  of  a  state  and  of  a  city. 

I.  Let  the  preparation  of  each  lesson  be  sufficiently 
ample  for  you  to  have  the  work  well  in  hand. 

3.  Get  much  material  outside  the  text-books  used  ; 
especially  try,  as  far  as  suitable,  to  impress  on  the  chil- 
dren their  relations  to  the  outside  world. 

4.  Study  to  find  an  abundance  and  a  variety  of  work 
for  all  pupils.  Keep  them  constantly  employed,  not 
merely  to  keep  them  busy,  but  keep  them  busy  with 
useful  work. 

5.  Let  there  be  a  definite  purpose  in  each  recitation. 
"A  purpose  in  one  mind  to  be  wrought  out  in  the  mind 
of  another — that  is  the  aim  of  every  writer,"  and  it 
should  be  the  aim  of  every  teacher — a  definite,  worthy 
end. 


Child  Study. 


By  George  R.  Kleeberger.* 

The  intelligent,  successful  teacher  must  have  a  defi- 
nite conception  of  three  things  :  first,  the  end  to  be  at- 
tained ;  second,  what  the  pupil  has  already  accom- 
plished ;  third,  how  to  develop  him  from  what  he  now  is 
to  what  he  should  become.  Of  these  three  things  the 
first  and  the  third — the  ends  and  the  processes  of  edu- 
cation— are  reasonably  clearly  conceived  by  all  who  have 
made  reasonable  preparation  for  teaching,  but  the  sec- 
ond— the  art  of  discovering  the  child's  present  condition 
and  ability  and  tendencies — is  as  yet  but  imperfectly 
understood  and  seldom  systematically  undertaken. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  present  is  the 
increasing  interest  in  this  art  of  child  study,  simply  for 
the  purpose  of  building  up  a  better  psychology  of  child- 
hood, such  as  the  excellent  experimental  studies  con- 
ducted by  many  teachers  of  California  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Professor  Brown,  of  Berkeley,  and  Professor 
Barnes,  of  Stanford.  There  is  great  need  that  such  work 
be  done,  but  there  is  greater  need  that  every  teacher 
should  make  a  continuous  study  of  each  pupil  under  her 
charge  in  order  to  know  as  definite  as  possible  where 
each  child  is  at  every  step  in  his  development.  Of 
course  all  teachers  in  some  measure  study  the  children 
they  teach.  Every  school  exercise  is  a  child  study.  As 
development  is  threefold,  child  study  must  take  account 
of  the  physical,  the  mental,  and  the  moral. 

It  is  essential,  first,  to  know  whether  the  child's  bodily 
health  is  good,  whether  the  sense  organs  are  normal, 
whether  the  functions  of  respiration,  digestion  and  cir- 
culation are  properly  discharged,  for  upon  the  healthy 
body  largely  depends  a  healthy  and  active  mind.  Next 
it  is  essential  to  know  his  likes  and  dislikes  and  interests. 
It  is  also  of  importance  to  know  the  child's  present  men- 
tal power  and  not  in  a  vague  and  general  way,  but  in 
detail. 

But  how  are  all  these  details  to  be  discovered  ?  There 
are  many  instruments  of  precise  measurement  used  to 
test  the  bodily  health  and  development  of  both  vital  and 
sense  organs,  and  still  other  apparatus  tests  the  accur- 
acy and  rapidity  with  which  ideas  and  activities  result 
from  sensations.  But  as  yet  only  a  few  can  have  such 
aids.  The  teacher  must  see  the  child  much,  observe  all 
his  activities,  see  how  he  breathes,  stands,  sits,  plays, 
hears,  what  he  says  and  what  he  asks.  His  interests 
and  tendencies  and  purposes  are  shown  by  his  selection 
of  environment  and  by  what  he  says  and  does. 

In  the  school-room  where  the  environment  of  objects 
and  conditions  is  more  or  less  artificial  the  child  feels 
more  or  less  restrained,  his  spontaneity  is  repressed  and 
he  lives  rather  more  artificially  than  naturally.  It  should 
be  a  part  of  the  teacher's  purpose  and  art  to  disguise  or 
remove  the  artificial  conditions  as  fully  as  possible  and 
to  have  the  child  feel  as  fully  as  possible  that  the  school- 
room life  is  only  a  part  of  his  natural  living.  Care  must 
be  taken  not  to  falsely  interpret  the  child's  words  and 
acts  and  looks.  A  hasty  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  frequently  dooms  a  child  to  punishment  and  dis- 
grace, when  more  careful  consideration  would  have  led 
to  a  different  interpretation.  As  the  teacher's  efforts  in 
the  child's  behalf  are  to  be  based  upon  his  interpretation 
of  the  child's  manifestations,  that  interpretation  should 
be  deliberate  and  exact. 

In  order  that  this  child  study  side  of  teaching  may 
be  systematized  and  productive  of  the  best  results  it  is 
desirable  that  some  sort  of  a  record  should  be  kept,  a 
record  that  shall  take  the  place  of  our  time-honored 
"per  cents."  used  to  express  a  general  estimate  of  a  pu- 
pil's knowledge  and  conduct.  For  the  large  majority  of 
pupils  a  record  made  once  in  two  months  would  prob- 
ably be  sufficient.  Of  course  this  child  study  means  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  a  new  burden  added  to 
her  already  overburdened  life.  Cast  away  the  ordinary 
school  burdens  that  are  borne  fruitlessly  and  substitute 
child  study  instead. 

There  are  a  few  teachers,  who  knowing  just  exactly 
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what  is  the  matter  with  the  dull  pupil,  can  not  success- 
fully apply  the  proper  remedy  to  make  the  dull  less  dull, 
and  I  believe  that  of  all  the  burdens  of  the  teacher  the 
dull  one  is  the  heaviest.  But  whether  difficult  or  easy 
child  study  is  a  part  of  the  teacher's  work  for  the  future. 
To  attempt  to  teach  under  any  other  conditions  is  to 
write  the  same  failure  of  which  the  world  now  properly 
complains.  To  attempt  to  use  a  machine  that  one  does 
not  understand  would  be  ridiculous.  To  attempt  to 
guide  the  workings  of  a  mind  which  one  does  not  under- 
stand is  criminal. 

School-Room  Ventilation. 

By  B.  J.  TiCE. 

Pure  air  consists  of  about  one  part  oxygen  and  four 
parts  nitrogen.  Without  oxygen  we  should  die  in  a 
very  few  minutes.  An  adult  breathes  about  eighteen 
times  a  minute  and  about  twenty  cubic  inches  of  air 
pass  in  and  out  of  the  lungs  with  each  breath.  Chil- 
dren breathe  in  less  at  a  breath  than  adults,  but  breathe 
faster  and  throw  ofiF  more  impurities,  in  proportion  to 
their  size,  each  one  during  school  hours  throwing  off 
about  half  a  pint  of  watery  vapor. 

Expired  breath  contains  four  or  five  per  cent,  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas.  Each  person  gives  off  one  hundredth 
of  a  cubic  foot  of  carbonic  acid  a  minute.  Carbonic 
acid  in  large  quantities  is  poisonous  both  in  itself  and 
by  taking  the  place  of  oxygen.  Beside  carbonic  acid  a 
person  constantly  gives  off  from  the  lungs  and  skin  or- 
ganic matter  which  is  an  active  poison. 

In  small  quantities  carbonic  acid  is  not  very  harmful. 
But  the  amount  of  other  offensive  and  dangerous  impu- 
rities increases  with  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid,  so 
the  carbonic  acid  is  taken  as  an  index  of  the  impurity 
of  the  air. 

The  immediate  effects  of  foul  air  are  languor,  head- 
ache, dizziness,  nausea,  drowsiness,  faintness,  swoon- 
ing, and,  after  a  few  hours,  in  severe  cases,  death.  The 
continued  efiFects  of  improper  ventilation  are  a  general 
weakness  of  the  system  and  the  presence  of  or  a  ten- 
dency toward  a  host  of  dangerous  diseases.  It  must  be 
emphasized  that  the  full  effects  of  bad  ventilation  do 
not  show  till  the  end  of  a  period  ranging  from  one  to 
ten  years  after  exposure. 

School- rooms  should  have  at  least  fifteen  square  feet 
of  floor  space  and  at  least  two  hundred  cubic  feet  of 
air  space  for  each  pupil.  Not  less  than  thirty  cubic 
feet  of  fresh  air  a  minute  should  be  admitted  for  each 
pupil.  Air  containing  one  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid 
will  cause  headache  and  other  bad  feelings  ;  two  per 
cent,  may  cause  insensibility;  and  from  three  to  five 
per  cent,  may  cause  death. 

Foul  air  can  generally  be  detected  by  its  close  bad 
smell  or  by  the  flushed  faces  and  listless  looks  and 
actions  of  the  children.  Teachers  should  occasionally 
pass  for  a  moment  from  their  rooms  into  the  pure  air 
of  the  halls.  On  returning,  the  state  of  purity  of  the 
air  in  their  rooms  can  be  judged. 

The  exact  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  can  be 
tested  in  about  a  minute  easily,  and  without  cost. 
Shake  up  about  a  tablespoonful  of  slacked  lime  with 
about  a  pint  of  pure  water.  Let  it  stand  an  hour  or  so 
till  the  lime  settles,  then  pour  the  water,  now  lime- 
water,  carefully  into  a  bottle  having  a  good  stopper. 
Pour  a  little  of  this  water  into  a  glass  and  blow  the 
breath  into  it  through  a  straw*  or  tube.  The  water  be- 
comes oily,  or  cloudy,  from  the  carbonic  acid  in  the 
breath. 

Get  three  bottles.  Let  number  one  hold  eight  ounces 
of  water,  number  two  hold  four  and  four-fifths  ounces, 
and  number  three  hold  three  and  one-hal  founces.  Fill  all 
the  bottles  with  water  and  empty  them  to  drive  out  the 
air  ;  then  fill  them  with  the  air  to  be  tested.  Pour  a  half 
once  (a  tablespoonful),  of  lime-water  into  bottle  num- 
ber one,  and  shake  it.  If  the  water  stays  clear  the  air 
has  less  than  8  parts  in  1,000  of  carbonic  acid  and  is 
fairly  pure.  If  it  clouds  there  is  more,  so  use  bottle 
number  two  in  the  same  way.    If  the  water  stays  clear 


there  is  more  than  8  but  less  than  14  parts  in  t,ooo  of 
carbonic  acid.  If  it  clouds  there  are  at  least  14  parts 
in  1,000  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  and  it  should  be 
purified.  But  first,  if  you  wish,  try  bottle  number  three. 
If  the  water  stays  clear  the  air  has  more  than  14  but  less 
than  20  parts  in  1,000  of  carbonic  acid.  If  it  clouds 
the  air  has  at  least  20  parts  in  1,000  of  carbonic  acid 
and  is  dangerous. 

Bottles  of  the  exact  size  wanted  can  be  got  at  a 
trifling  cost  from  the  publisher  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syra- 
cuse, New  York.  Or  one  could'take  larger  bottles  and 
partly  fill  them  with  some  substance  so  that  they  would 
hold  just  the  right  quantities. 

A  small  bottle  of  some  odorless  and  harmless  deodori- 
zer and  disinfectant  (such  as  bromo-chloralum),is  a  good 
thing  to  have  in  a  school-building.  Any  druggist  will 
sell  enough  for  from  ten  to  fifty  cents  to  last  months 
or  even  years.  A  small  quantity  diluted  with  water, 
sprinkled  or  sprayed  on  the  school-room  fioor,  or 
wherever  there  is  a  bad  odor,  will  make  the  air  more 
agreeable  and  healthful.  But  the  best  way  is  to  remove 
the  cause. 

See  that  the  air  in  your  room  is  not  made  bad  by  gas 
escaping  from  coal  stoves  or  gas-pipes,  by  chalkdust  or 
other  dust,  or  by  dampness  and  mustiness  from  the  cel- 
lar or  other  space  under  the  building. 

If  there  must  be  a  choice  between  foul  air  and  a  draft 
of  cold  air,  remember  that  the  injury  from  the  draft  is 
likely  to  be  the  greater. 

Require  pupils  to  go  out  into  the  pure  air  at  the 
recesses  and  the  noon  intermission.  If  a  pupil  fails  to 
do  his  work  because  stupified  by  hot  or  foul  air,  do  not 
keep  him  in  through  the  recess  and  compel  him  to  con- 
tinue breathing  the  same  air. 

Simple  ways  of  ventilating,  with  sundry  cautions, 
were  given  under  the  topic  heating,  since  heating  and 
ventilating  are  almost  inseparably  connected. 

Plainsvilh^  Mass. 


Observe  the  Heavens. 

The  heavens  are  above  us  as  an  object  lesson  nearly 
half  of  our  lives.  The  teacher  should  aim  to  follow  the 
course  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  visible  planets  ; 
this  will  necessitate  knowing  the  twelve  constellations 
of  the  Zodiac.  The  fourteen  stars  of  the  first  magni- 
tude can  also  readily  be  learned  ;  we  do  not  propose 
learning  the  other  constellations  ;  it  often  becomes  use- 
less mental  lumber. 

The  Sun, — That  the  sun  is  daily  rising  higher  in  the 
southern  heavens  should  be  shown  visibly.  At  noon 
erect  two  sticks  so  that  the  tops  will  range  with  the 
sun ;  or  make  a  mark  on  the  floor  where  the  light 
comes  at  noon  ;  this  is  very  interesting  to  a  school  ; 
they  will  watch  the  daily  change  with  interest. 

The  Moon, — An  almanac  will  give  the  time  the  moon's 
phases  take  place;  in  March  at  New  York  the  "  first  Q." 
is  4,  7.44  ;  "full  M."  10,  10.42  ;  "  last  Q."  is  18,  0.35  ; 
"  new  M."  26,  5.20.  That  is  the  **  first  quarter  "  occurs 
March  4,  at  44  minutes  past  7  a.  m. 

The  Planets, — The  almanac  also  shows  the  movement 
of  the  moon  by  the  planets  ;  for  example,  March  3,  the 
moon  conjuncts  with  Mars,  and  so  of  the  rest.  The 
proper  way  is  to  inquire  on  the  2d  of  March,  *'  What 
phenomenon  of  importance  occurs  in  the  heavens  to- 
night." Some  pupil  who  has  consulted  the  almanac 
will  reply,  "  The  moon  conjuncts  with  Mars."  "  Let  us 
be  on  the  lookout  for  it." 

In  a  little  time  the  teacher  will  find  that  the  pupil 
will  study  the  almanac  and  watch  the  heavens  for  him- 
self, and  this  is  what  is  aimed  at. 


The  great  German  teacher,  Diesterweg  says:  "Atten- 
tion is  a  precious  faculty  ;  the  mind  may  forget  what  it 
has  learned,  but  the  faculty  of  being  attentive,  once 
acquired,  is  never  lost." — From  the  report  of  Supt.  W,  S, 
Sutton^  i8g3-g4. 
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Editorial  Notes. 


The  school  will  never  make  any  appreciable  headway 
till  the  people  have  become  convinced  that  it  takes 
special  qualifications  to  run  them.  The  board  of  edu- 
cation should  be  composed  of  public-spirited  and  warm- 
hearted fathers  and  mothers  who  combine  business  abil- 
ity with  common  sense,  integrity,  and  a  fine  tact  in  deal- 
ing with  teachers  and  complaining  parents.  The  board 
has,  or  should  have,  charge  of  the  financial  matters  and 
the  general  material  care  of  the  schools  and  act  as  med- 
iators between  parents  and  teachers.  Everything  else 
relating  to  the  educational  side  of  the  schools  should  be 
left  to  expert  school  men.  That  prevailing  nuisance,  the 
board  member  who  is  continually  bent  upon  revising  the 
course  of  study  and  criticing  methods  after  his  *•  when 
I-went-to-school"  fashion,  is  evidence  that  something  is 
wrong  in  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  schools.  It  is  high  time  that  the  duties 
of  school  boards  should  be  strictly  defined  to  suit  the 
standard  of  qualification  set  up  for  election  to  them. 
School  boards  waste  too  much  time  in  talking  about 
matters  about  which  they  know  absolutely  nothing. 
There  are  many  things  that  they  are  able  to  discuss  and 
ought  to  take  up  to  do  their  share  toward  the  advance- 
ment of  the  schools,  but  they  find  no  time  for  them. 
The  people  must  wake  up  and  fix  the  work  of  the  board, 
and  then  see  that  men  and  women  are  chosen  that  pos-  ^ 
sess  the  qualifications  necessary  to  do  it. 


There  was  a  very  interesting  account  in  a  newspaper 
lately  of  the  death  of  a  lioness  occasioned  solely  by 
grief  at  the  death  of  her  cubs.  When  the  mother  real- 
ized that  her  cubs  were  dead,  the  roar  which  came  from 
her  throat  shook  the  great  amphitheater.  Then  she 
paced  her  cage  with  rapid  strides.  Her  big  yellow  eyes 
blazed  like  sparks.  Her  whiskers  stood  straight  out^ 
ahfl  whenever  anyone  came  near  the  cage  her  big  teeth 
shone  with  vivid  whiteness  and  herrimarl  was  enough  to 
make  one's  blood  freeze.  After  a  day  of  this  excitement 
she  lay  down,  became  very  weak  and  died 

In  reading  this  the  thoughtful  teacher  will  go  far  be- 
yond the  circumstances  narrated  and  see  that  it  is  the 
love  of  thtw young  that  is  the  permanent  and  enduring 
and  underlying  world-wide  characteristic;  and  that 
the  school  ministers  to  this  deep  feeling  as  it  exists  in 
humanity.  Forever  and  for^jver,  as  long  as  the  human 
race  endures  it  will  care  for  its  children. 

The  medical,  legal,  and  theological  professions  are 
not  so  securely  based  as  this  one  of  ours.  Education  is 
founded  in  a  quality  the  whole  animal  kingdom 
possesses  in  common  with  man.  The  child  comes  to 
its  mother  for  bodily  sustenance  mainly  ;  it  goes  to  its 
teacher  for  ministry  to  its  spiritual  necessities. 


The  marked  feature  of  the  educational  revival  is  that 
the  teachers  read  about  their  work — using  the  word  in 
a  broad  way.  It  was  very  difficult  to  persuade  a  New 
England  teacher  twenty-five  years  ago  that  he  needed 
to  read  about  teaching  ;  if  he  did  read  it  was  not  to 
learn  ;  that  was  deemed  an  impossibility.  But  a  change 
has  taken  place  ;  New  England  is  now  the  most  earn- 
estly reading  community  in  the  United  States  ;  every 
new  work  is  sure  of  a  sale  there  ;  educational  publica- 


tions are  taken  by  almost  every  teacher.  And  the  rea- 
son is  that  teaching  is  looked  upon  in  New  England  as 
an  important  business  by  the  community  and  the 
teacher  feels  that  it  is  expected  of  him  that  he  know 
all  about  that  business — not  merely  that  he  know  a 
moderate  amount  concerning  geography  and  arithme- 
tic, but  that  he  know  education,  which  is  another 
thing. 


The  legislature  of  New  York  has  chosen  Hon.  Charles 
R.  Skinner  as  superintendent  of  schools  in  the  place  of 
James  F.  Crocker,  and  has  done  itself  great  credit  in 
the  act.  It  evidences  that  merit  has  some  chance  in  this 
world,  and  cannot  but  encourage  thousands  of  young 
men  everywhere  to  aim  to  be  worthy.  Mr.  Skinner  was 
deputy  under  Judge  Draper  and  showed  his  efficiency  in 
dealing  with  the  vast  details  of  the  office.  Under  Mr. 
Crocker  he  was  put  in  charge  of  an  important  depart- 
ment which  gratified  the  great  number  who  had  come 
in  contact  with  him.  In  this  high  post  he  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  benefit  the  state  far  more  than  any  other 
official. 


Leading  Events  of  the  Week. 

The  president  sent  to  the  senate  the  correspondence  with  differ* 
ent  nations  relative  to  the  enforcement  of  the  tariff  act  of  1894, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  discriminating  duty  on  sugar. 
Among  the  nations  who  protested  against  this  particular  duty  were 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Denmark.  Great  Britain,  Brazil,  Guate- 
mala, Nicaragua,  and  Spain  gave  notice  that  the  Wilson  bill  ended-, 
the  commercial  agreements  made  under  the  McKinley  bill.  A  new 
arrangement,  however,  has  been  made  with  Spain. 

Cholera  breaks  out  in  Constantinople.— The  anti-Pamellite 

members  of  parliament  elect  Justin  McCarthy  their  chief. A 

conspiracy  of  the  friends  of  ex-president  Peixoto  discovered  in  Rio 

Janeiro. The  senate  confirms  the  nomination  of  John  M.  Scho- 

field  to  be  lieutenant-general  of  the  United  States  army. China's 

finest  iron-clads,  Chen-Yuen  and  Ting-Yuen,  reported  sunk  at 

Wei-Hai-Wei. A  heavy  snow  storm  with  intense  cold  extends 

over  the  greater  part  of  the  fWlked  States. Queen  Liliuokalani 

renounces  her  claim  to  the  throne  of  Hawaii. President  Cleve- 
land decides  the  boundary  dispute  between  Brazil  and  Argentine 

in  favor  of  Brazil. The  Springer  bond  bill  defeated  in  the  house. 

La  Gascogfu,  the  French  liner  over  a  week  over-due,  arrives 


at  New  York. ^Earthquakes  in  Italy  and  Sicily. 


The  following  letter  comes  from  a  friend  in  Michigan  : 

"The  articles  on  school  boards  are  most  valuable  ;  in  about  ten 
years  the  teachers  will  discuss  this  subject ;  it  takes  time  to  move 
the  "profession."  Here  is  an  mcident.  There  were  two  booksellers 
in  M.;  one  had  manipulated  the  board  and  had  the  agency  of  the 
books  that  had  been  adopted.  A  new  superintendent  came  in,  and 
he  was  disposed  .to  patronize  the  other  fellow  because  he  would 
get  him  little  pieces  of  apparatus — being  also  a  druggist.  No.  i 
determined  to  oust  the  superintendent,  fearing  his  secure  bold  on 
the  school  trade  was  gone.  He  got  himself  elected  and  the  sup- 
erintendent was  dropped.  The  board  was  induced  to  do  this  be- 
cause No.  I  promised  bis  support  to  a  member  who  was  running 
for  some  office." 

Such  crimes  are  common,  and  they  cannot  be  punished.  The 
objection  The  Journal  makes  is  to  the  indifference  of  the 
teachers.  At  all  events  the  teachers  of  the  county  could  have  met 
and  protested  against  "  dropping  "  the  superintendent  unless  on 
charges  of  inefficiency.  The  teachers  form  no  compact  body, 
and  yet  it  is  for  their  interest  to  be  one.  In  this  case,  if  it  had 
been  known  that  the  matter  would  be  investigated  by  the  teach- 
ers of  the  county,  it  might  have  stayed  the  hands  of  these  polii- 
ticians. 
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Levi  Seeley, 

Dr.  Levi  Seeley  has  won  himself  many  friends  among  the  teach- 
ers of  this  country  by  his  excellent  manuals  on  the  "  Grube  Meth- 
od of  Teaching  Arithmetic  "  and  many  contributions  to.  educa- 
tional journals.  The  adtnirable  tiaining  which  he  received  in 
GenaaD  universities  and  his  own  original  research  have  made  him 
one  of  the  ablest  of  American  scholars  of  pedagogy  and  its  related 
branches. 

He  was  bom  at  Harperstield,  Delaware  county.  New  York,  in 
1847,  Until  his  eighteenth  year  bis  educational  advantages  were 
limited  to  asmall  district  school.  An  accident  unfitting  him  for  farm 
work  he  entered' the  commercial  college  at  Binghamton,  N,  Y. 
He  completed  the  course,  but  having  little  inclination  for  business 
life,  he  turned  his  attention  to  teaching.  One  term  in  the  school- 
room decided  him  to  choose  teaching  as  his  life  work.  Accord- 
ingly he  took  the  full  course  in  the  Albany  state  normal  college, 
and  was  graduated  in  1871.  For  the  neitt  twelve  years  he  was 
engaged  in  teaching,  first  in  district  schools,  then  as  principal  of 
the  academy  at  Patchogue,  L.  1.,  and  finally  as  school  superin- 
tendent at  Lansmgburg,  N.  Y. 

Williams  college,  Mass.,  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
Master  of  jirts  in  1883.  Having  long  felt  a  desire  to  study  the 
German  schools  and  become  more  tborougbly  acquainted  with 
the  science  of  education,  he  went  to  Germany  in  1883  and  began 
to  visit  icbools  and  hear  lectures  qn  philosophy  in  different  uni- 
versities, devoting  himself  particularly  to  pedagogics  and  psy- 
chology. Among  the  schools  which  he  visitetito  observe  the 
German  methods  of  instruction  were  those  of  Hanover,  Berhn, 
Munich.  Eisenach,  Jena,  Leipzig,  Vienna,  and  many  other  places. 

He  pursued  his  university  courses  under  some  of  the  most  re- 
nowned German  professors  of  pedagogics  and  psychology.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  pedagogical  seminaries  of  Prof.  Dikhey,  in 
Berlin,  Prof.  Stoy.  in  Jena,  and  Prof.  Masius,'  in  Leipzig.  The 
university  of  Leipzig  conferred  upon  him  in  i  BE 7  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy.  The  dissertation  which  he  presented  treat- 
ed of  the  American  public  school  system  and  its  needs  from  the 
standpoint  of  German  pedagogics. 

After  completing  his  university  course  in  Germany  he  returned 
to  this  country  and  from  1886  to  1887  was  principal  o(  the  Cobles- 
kill.  N.  Y.,  academy.  In  1887  he  became  principal  of  the  Ferry 
Hall  seminary.  He  also  held  the  professorship  of  pedagogics  at 
Lake  Forest  university.  During  the  time  thai  he  conducted  the 
school  it  more  than  doubled  its  numberof  students  and  $75,000  was 
expended  upon  a  new  building.  That  Ferry  Hall  seminary  holds 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  schools  in  the  northwest  is 
largely  due  to  Dr.  See  ley's  educational  work. 

In  the  summer  of  1894  he  went  to  Germany  to  spend  a  year  in 
the  study  oi  pedagogy,  psychology,  and  German  literature  at 
Prof.  Rem's  renowned  seminary  at  Jena  and  at  the  university  of 
Berlin.  He  is  e^pected  to  return  in  June.  His  scholarship,  fam- 
iliarity with  pedagogy,  and  wide  experience  in  all  grades  of  school 
work,  from  ihe  district  school  to  the  university  lit  him  particularly 
for  the  principalship  oi  a  normal  school  or  university  professorship 
in  pedagogy. 

Dr.  Seeley  has  contributed  many  helpfu  I  articles  to  educational 
journals.  The  series  of  articles  on  Herbart  which  appeared  in 
Educational  Foundations  and  his  numerous  contributions 
to  The  School  Journal  will  be  particularly  well  remembered. 
His  two  books  on  the  Grube  Method  of  Teaching  Arithmetic  have 
already  been  mentioned.  At  the  Herbart  meeting,  held  during  the 
memorable  Worid's  Congress  of  educators  at  the  Chicago  exposi- 
ioD,  he  presided  over  the  deliberations.    Mention  of  hts  opening 


address  on  the  "  Pedagogical  Principles  of  Herbart "  on  this  oc- 
casion was  made  in  The  Journal  of  August  ii,  1893. 

There  is  much  indignation  felt  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  over  a  high 
school  teacher's  proposition  to  vivisect  a  cat  to  demonstrate  a 
theory  in  physiology.  A  law  should  be  passed  forbidding  all 
vivisection  of  animals  in  schools.  There  is  no  need  for  cruelty 
of  any  kind. 

The  Florida  association  was  opposed  to  military  drill  in  schools 
^because  it  would  develop  a  fignting  spirit.  Certainly,  we  never 
thought  of  that.  So  manual  training  in  wood  will  develop  a  dis- 
position to  cut  up  boards  :  if  in  clay  a  disposition  to  dig  in  the 
fields.  If  cooking  is  taught  in  the  schools  then  will  result  a  dis- 
position to  get  meat  and  potatoes  and  put  them  in  pots  and  ket- 
tles. If  football  is  practiced  a  disposition  to  kick,  and  if  baseball, 
a  disposition  to  knock.  Keep  all  these  things  out.  And  boys 
must  not  be  allowed  to  march  around  with  paper  caps  and  a  tin 
pan  :  they  will  turn  out  Alexanders  and  Napoleons. 

The  University  of  Chicago  has  laid  down  the  sound  principle 
that  its  instructors  must  not  take  an  active  part  in  politics.  A 
docent  of  that  institution  who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  People's 
party  had  to  leave  on  this  account.  Last  spring  he  was  elected  a 
delegate  to  the  state  convention  of  the  People's  party  at  Spring- 
field and  addressed  the  convention  on  socialism.  He  is  a  social- 
ist and  infidel,  and  says  President  Harper  of  the  university  knew 
this  before  be  was  engaged.  It  is  reported  that  Prof.  Bemis  has 
also  been  taken  to  task  by  President  Harper  tor  some  recent  pub- 
lic lectures  which  were  of^  a  sufficiently  radical  nature  to  arouse 
open  opposition  in  the  church  where  they  were  delivered.  Prof. 
Bemis  has  been  giving  no  more  university  extension  lectures,  and 
has  been  allowed  to  understand  that  his  resignation  would  be  ac- 

It  is  surprising  how  many  of  the  little  "  hoodlums  "  of  the  large 
cities  acquve,  even  under  the  evil  influences  of  the  street,  a  liking 
for  the  reading  of  certain  kinds  of  good  literary  works,  if  they  are 
only  brought  within  their  reach.  In  Boston,  for  instance,  it  has 
been  found  that  books  which  the  boys  of  the  notorious  South 
end  draw  from  the  little  circulating  library  at  the  Andover  house 
arc  a  blending  of  fact  and  fancy.  The  histories,  which  the 
boys  call  "  war  books,"  are  second  only  to  the  fairy  tales  in  popu- 
larity. "  In  fact,"  says  Mr.  Sanborn,  the  librarian,  "  the  appetite 
for  American  history  is  so  ravenous  that  the  two  or  three  dry 
historical  text-books,  which  have  somehow  crept  into  the  shelves, 
have  been  greedily  devoured."  It  is  interesting  to  see  that  in 
popularity  among  these  boys  "  Tom  Brown  "  and  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Caoin "  rank  above  the  work  of  Cooper,  Scott,  and  Dickens. 
"Calls  for  special  books,"  Mr.  Sanborn  says,  "may  often  be 
traced  to  changes  of  program  at  the  theaters.  Thus  a  temporary 
demand  was  created  for  '  Oliver  Twist,' '  Rip  Van  Winkle,' '  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,'  '  The  Three  Musketeers,'  and  even  for  Ten- 
nyson's '  Becket.'  The  reason  for  such  other  special  calls  as 
Erckmann-Chatrian's  '  Citizen  Bonaparte,'  Hawthorne's  '  HoiEe 
of  the  Seven  Gables,'  Scott's  '  Marmion,'  the  lives  of  Havelock, 
Clive,  Graitan,  and  Slf'Trancis  Drake,  George  Eliot's  'Daniel 
Deronda,'  and  Tom  Moore's  'History  of  Ireland'  can  only  be 
surmised."  There  is  genuine  pathos  in  this  little  incident :  "  A 
boy  whom  I  had  noticed  gazing  longingly  at  the  top  shelves,  on 
which  the  works  of  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Tennyson,  etc.,  were 
ranged,  sidled  up  to  me  witb  an  abasned  appeal  that  he  be 
allowed  to  take  out  '  a  work,'  Plainly  he  looked  on  works  as 
something  too  high  and  mighty  for  such  as  he.  His  '  work  '  se- 
cured, he  displayed  a  line  scorn  for  the  boys  who  took  out 
'  pitcher  books,'  because  they  were  not  '  high  enough  in  school ' 
to  read 'works.'" 

Manual  Training. 

Manual  training  stimulates  and  cultivates  inventive  genius.  The 
student  learns  to  recognize  the  dignity  of  labor.  His  respect  for 
mankind  necessarily  increases.  It  is  of  inestimable  value  in  ac- 
quiring control  ol  the  muscles  and  directing  one's  movements. 
The  steady  hand,  flexible  yet  firm,  can  be  acquired  in  no  other 
way  than  in  the  use  of  tools.  He  who  learns  to  control  the  move- 
ments of  his  hand  acquires  thrrewilh  the  power  to  direct  and 
control  the  movements  of  the  mind,  which,  after  all.  is  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  education.  It  affords  an  opportunity  also  for  the 
construction  of  apparatus  to  illustrate  the  natural  sciences ;  the 
students  may  be  taught  to  make  most  of  the  apparatus  needed. 
His  experiments  then  are  free  from  the  su.<;picion  of  fraud  and  the 
students  are  impressed  with  the  fact  that  they  are  actually  study- 
ing the  laws  of  nature,  and  not  simply  seeing  curious  exhibitions 
of  tricks.  Manual  trainingalso  helps  the  scholar  in  deciding  upon 
his  life  work,  as  he  quickly  learns  whether  be  has  an  aptitude  in 
any  particular  line  ol  work  touched  by  the  course.  The  develop- 
ments in  electricity  occasion  continual  inquiry  and  demand  for 
machinists,  engine  drivers,  dynamo  tenders,  wire-men,  and  others 
who  are  something  more  than  the  ordinary  mechanic ;  ihey  need 
considerable  education  and  probably  the  high  schools  will  be  bet- 
ter attended. 
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Department  of  Superintendence,  N.  E.  A. 
Tbe  meeting  of  tbe  National  D^artment  of  Superintendence 
-,  to  be  held  in  Cleveland,  next 
week.  Feb.  19-11,  promises 
to  be  the  most  successful  ever 
held.  A  neat  program  has 
been  printed  and  sent  out  by 
the    American    Book   Com- 

Eanv.  The  discussions  will 
e  devoted  to  matters  of  vital 
interest  to  all  schools.  The 
Journal  has  spoken  of  them 
before  this.  It  is  expected 
that  the  attendance  will  be 
unusually  large.  "  The  Hol- 
lenden "  hotel  will  be  the 
headquarters  of  the  depart- 
ment. Ohio  has  chosen  the 
Forest  City  house  as  its  head- 
quarters. The  Buckeye  teach- 
ers will  torn  out  in  large  num- 
bers. State  Commissioner 
Corson  has  sent  out  a  circular 
letter  to  all  sut)eriniendtnts 
of  the  state  urging  them  to 
attend  and  to  bring  with  them  as  many  of  iheir  teachers  as  pos- 
sible. The  following  will  be 
among  the  speakers  at  this 
meeting :  Supt.  W.  C.  War- 
field,  of  Covington.  Ky. ;  A?- 
sistant-Supt.  H.  M.  Leipziger, 
of  New  York  City;  Supt. 
George  W.  Peckham.  of  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.;  Supt.  Aaron 
Gove,  of  Denver,  Col. ;  Supt. 
Charles  W.  Cole,  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.;  Supt.  Frank  D.  Cooper. 
of  Des  Moices,  la. ;  Supt  W. 
W.  Chalmers,  of  Grand  Rap- 
ids. Mich. ;  Supt.  H.  S,  Tar- 
bell,  of  Providence,  R.  1.; 
President  W.  H.  Payne,  of  the 
University  of  Nashvilie.Tenn,; 
Supt.  C.  N.  Jordan,  of  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. ;  Miss  Sarah 
■L.  Arnold,  supervisor  of  prim- 
ary schools,  Minneapolis, 
Mmn. :      Supt.    Orvillc    T. 

Bright,  of  Cook  county.  111. ;  """"■■  ''■  '"""'^• 

U.  S.  Commissioner  William  T.  Harris ;  Dr,  Frank  McMurry 
of  Buffalo,  N.Y.;  Col.  Fran- 
cis W.  Parker;  President 
Charles  De  Garmo,  of 
Swanbrnore  college.  Pa, ; 
state  Supt.  N.  C.  Schaeffer. 
of  Pennsylvania  :  State  Supt. 
J,  R.  Preston,  of  Mississippi ; 
State  Commissioner  O.  T. 
Corson,  of  Ohio ;  Prof.  D.  L. 
Kiehle,  of  tbe  University  of 
Minnesota;  Prof.  B.  H.  Hins> 
dale,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan ;  President  A.  S. 
Draper,  of  the  Univrrslty  of 
Illinois;  Dr.  E.  E.  White; 
Prof.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart, 
of  Hansard  university  ;  Supt, 
A.  P.  Marble,  of  Omaha, 
Neb.;  Supt.  P. W. Search, of 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. ;  Supt.  L. 
H.  Jones,  of  Cleveland.  O. ; 
Inspector  James  L.  Hughes, 
of  Toronto.  Canada :  and 
Prin,  Richard  G.  Boone,  of 
i.  Mich. 


points  inform  TheJournal  that  the 


Letters  from 


and  debating  a:  ^ 

over  and  is  so  divided  on  that  nothing  has  been  ofected.  It  is  the 
question  of  the  hour  undoubtedly,  and  every  teacher  should  know 
the  general  ground  differences,  (i)  There  is  a  large  and  com- 
manding party  that  propose  to  continue  the  plan  of  havini;  all 
money  worth  what  it  pretends  to  be  in  gold.  Tney  say  we  suffered 
enormous  losses  by  the  depreciation  during  the  war  and  after  by 
our  money  being  below  its  gold  value.  (3)  There  are  those  that 
think  that  the  gold  dollar  costs  more  than  the  silver  dollar  and 
want  all  the  silver  dollars  possible  made— this  is  the  party  that 
calls  for  "  cheap  money."  They  fancy  that  a  farmer  can  get  a 
silver  dollar  easier  than  he  can  a  gold  dollar.  (3)  Another  party 
are  anxious  the  government  should  keep  its  presses  going  night 
and  day  and  thus  make  a  lot  of  paper  money— that  they  think  is 
cheaper  than  the  silver  money.  These  three  parties  so  divide 
Congress  that  the  currency  bill  that  is  needed  will  not  be  passed. 

The  newspapers  contain  most  valuable  articles ;  the  Timet 
shows. that  for  the  use  of  tbe  greenbacks  during  the  past  33  years, 
tbe  people  have  had  to  pay  nearly  3^  billion— and  as  the  average 
circulation  has  been  400  million  (3^  x  600},  the  cost  has  been  600 
percent,  or  18  per  cent,  per  annum.  This  shows  that  cheap  paper 
money  is  costly  after  all. 

Suppose  a  man  pays  his  annual  expenses  of  (|iooo)  with  pro- 
missory notes  and  these  go  below  par,  so  that  people  raise 
their  prices  and  he  gives  $1200  for  what^iooo  in  cash  would  buy ; 
and  when  the  (i  300  note  is  due  he  takes  it  up  with  a  bond  draw- 
ing 6  per  cent,  interest  and  so  goes  on  for  30  years. 

I  year  expense  (looo  costs  $i3oo 

3    "         "  1000      "     1200,  bond,  tiioo 

3  "         •'  1000      '■      I200    "        2ioa 

4  •'         "  1000      "      I300    "        3600 

To  the  $3400  is  to  be  added  the  interest  on  |ii03  for  one  year 

This  illustrates  the  use  of  the  greenbacks  by  the  government. 
The  idea  that  paper  money  is  cheap  is  therefore  erroneous.  Men 
who  understand  finance  here  and  in  Europe  tell  us  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  cheap  money.  The  banking  men  who  must  understand 
finance  believe  (1)  the  joo  millions  of  greenbacks  should  be  ex- 
changed for  bonds  bearing  interest. (3)  that  banks  only  should  issue 
paper  money,  they  to  keep  enough  gold  and  silver  10  redeem  this. 
This  would  take  the  government  out  of  the  banking  business ;  there 
would  be  then  no  inquiry  whether  the  government  had  50  or  75 
millions  of  go'.d ;  now  with  ;oo  millions  of  greenbacks  payable  in 
gold  and  only  Jo  millions  of  gold  there  is  anxiety.  This  is  sub- 
stantially President  Cleveland's  plan,  which  all  ttte  banking  men 
in  America  and  Europe  agree  is  a  correct  one. 

One  correspondent  J.  G.  M.,  who  is  in  charge  of  a  high  school 
department,  gives  an  intcrestLng  account  of  a  debate  that  occurred 
on  a  Friday  afternoon ;  several  business  men  came  in  to  hear. 
Another  spe<ks  of  the  fiercfc  dt^unciations  of  New  York  bankers 
by  one  man  at  a  meeting  because  they  demand  a  gold  standard ; 
also  of  the  remarks  of  a  Scotch  engineer  in  charge  of  tbe  mines 
who  showed  the  prosperity  of  England  with  her  gold  standard, 
"  English  money  paper  and  gold  goes  everywhere  ;  yours  won't, 
only  your  gold  and  they  would  rather  have  English  than  Ameri- 
can always."  Another  declares  that  the  wildest  notions  prevail  in 
Colorado  concerning  money.  It  is  a  subject  that  everybody  needs 
to  debate  there. 


the  State  normal  school  of  Ypsi 


The  teachers  of  Illinois  have  an  object  lesson  before  them  de- 
monslraling  the  need  of  character  training  and  the  slate  treasurer 
has  robbed  the  state  of  i3s6,ooo!  The  fault  of  the  American 
people  is  its  mad  desire  for  money ;  this  is  spoken  of  the  world 
over.  Tbe  amounts  that  are  robbed  frqm  banks,  trust  companies, 
and  merchants  and  others  is  vast,  and  yet  it  hardly  elicits  com- 
ment. Such  things  in  Europe  are  rare,  and  yet  the  children  are 
taught  to  believe  this  country  is  far  more  civilized.  The  other 
fault  is  its  turning  over  its  public  business  lo  a  political  party  to 
manage,  instead  of  the  selection  of  good  men  irrespective  of  party. 
Let  the  teachers  know  of  these  two  giant  faults,  and  instil  in  the 

minds  of  the  children  not  only,  but  v ■•  ■-  *' ■'■ 

rigbteonsness  exaltetb  a  nation. 


The  U,  S-  government  has  just  bought  3,500  ounces  of  gold 
of  nine  hundred  one -thousandths'  fineness  at  ti^.Bo  per  ounce, 
paying  for  it  in  4  per  cent,  bonds  (62, 317, 500.  The  coinage 
rate  is  ti8.6o^  per  ounce  ;  the  gold  will  be  worth  t6j.i  17,500,  so 
there  will  be  a  profit  of  $2,800,000.  This  shows  the  price  the  gov- 
ernment  got  for  its  bonds  to  be  $104.4.94;  that  is  thirty-year 
bonds  bearing  3)  per  cent,  were  worth  this  rate.  Here  is  a  good 
problem  for  the  high  school  boys.  Gold  will  be  brought  from 
Europe  as  merchandise. 

The  "  Springer  bill "  was  one  to  issue  500  million  in  bonds  to 
fund  the  greenbacks;  it  was  defeated,  the  Republicans  and 
Democrats  being  about  etjually  divided.  In  the  debate  some 
wanted  tbe  bonds  payable  in  "coin."  but  tbe  issue  of  bonds  just 
made  shows  that  bankers  uill  pay  J  per  cent,  more  for  a  gold 
bond  than  one  where  the  payment  is  in  "coin."  That  is,  the 
government  will  pay  in  interest  on  these  bonds  in  w  years.  16 
million  ^ore  than  it  needed  to :  for  if  Congress  would  authorize 
an  issue  of  gold  bonds  the  bankers  would  take  them  at  3  percent. 
All  these  points  should  be  talked  over  in  the  high  school 
classes, 

Mr  Reed  proposed  to  put  the  word  "coin  "  in  the  place  of 
"  gold."  This  does  not  make  it  clear,  for  some  men  say  "  coin  " 
may  mean  silver,  and  some  say  it  only  means  gold.  This  ambig- 
uity will  not  suit  men  who  have  money  to  invest.  European 
capitalists  will  only  take  bonds  that  say  "gold."  for  they  fear 
tbe  community,  that  there  may  be  a  party  get  in  power  that  might  interpret  "  coin  " 
to  be  silver.    Our  politicians  lack  in  straightforwardness. 
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•The  School  of  Ethics,- Plymouth;  Mass 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  success  that  attended  the  educational  conference  held  last 
summer  in  connection  with  the  school  of  ethics  has  induced  the 
officers  of  the  school  to  establish  a  department  of  education. 
While  under  the  general  management  of  the  dean  of  the  school 
the  special  direction  of  this  department  has  been  assigned  to  a 
special  committee  of  three.  It  is  proposed  to  hold  a  session  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1895  ^^r  two  weeks  beginning  the  latter  part 
of  July  and  closing  about  August  12. 

It  is  not  intended  that  this  movement  shall  enter  into  competi- 
tion with  the  ordinary  summer  school  in  giving  instruction  in  the 
school  subjects  or  in  methods  of  teaching.  Neither  does  it  offer  a 
program  of  disconnected  addresses  and  discussions  such  as  often 
characterize  the  teachers  conventions.  It  will  undertake  to  enter 
a  field  hitherto  neglected,  viz. :  the  consideration  of  education  as 
a  social  and  ethical  force  and  its  relations  to  other  forces  of  this 
sort.  Not  less  than  one  week  will  be  devoted  to  some  great  cen- 
tral theme.  Lectures  will  be  given  by  eminent  persons  and  fre- 
quent conferences  will  be  held  when  there  will  be  ample  opportu- 
nity for  full  and  free  discussion. 

Moreover  the  school  of  ethics,  economics,  politics,  religions,  and 
education  is  a  highly  unified  constitution.  It  deals  with  social 
forces  which  are  closely  related  and  the  importance  of  this  relation 
IS  reco^ized.  As  far  as  possible  the  worx  of  the  several  depart- 
ments IS  correlated  so  that  the  student  pursues  the  social  problem 
of  the  day  along  converging  lines.  It  is  this  feature  that  has 
warmly  commended  the  school  to  many  persons  of  culture.  The 
educational  worker  who  attends  this  school  of  ethics  not  only  has 
the  opportunity  for  the  calm,  deliberate,  and  intensive  of  broad 
educational  questions,  but  he  views  his  own  department  of  work  in 
the  light  of  other  social  work.  He  mingles  with  men  and  women 
eminent  in  their  several  callings  and  is  inspired  by  their  presence 
and  their  words.  He  becomes  conscious  of  the  unity  .that  char- 
acterizes all  true  effort  for  the  social  and  ethical  betterment  of 
mankind.  In  organizing  this  new  department  the  needs  of  teach- 
ers will  not  be  overlooked.  Round  table  conferences  will  be 
formed  for  the  consideration  of  the  principles  of  education  and 
their  application  as  suggested  by  lecturers. 

Pl^^mouth  has  every  attraction  as  a  summer  home.  Its  historic 
associations,  charming  scenery,  and  its  faculties  for  sailing  and 
bathing,  leave  little  to  be  desired. 

Excellent  accommodations  may  be  had  for  moderate  prices. 

The  active  co-operation  of  persons  interested  is  solicited  in 
bringing  notice  of  this  movement  to  the  attention  of  teachers  and 
others. 

This  department  of  the  school  is  m  charge  of  such  strong  men 
as  Supt.  Samuel  T.  Dutton,  of  Brookline,  Dr.  Ray  Greene  Huling, 
of  Cambridge,  and  Dr.  Paul  H.  Hanus,  of  Harvard  university. 


English  Educational  Journals. 

The  London  Journal  of  Education  circulates  among  the  sec- 
ondary schoolmasters  of  England  and  chronicles  the  doings  of  the 
large  and  important  schools  which  lie  between  the  state-aided 
elementary  schools  and  the  coUeees  of  university  rank.  The  sec- 
ondary schoolmaster  is  very  much  in  evidence  just  now  ;  they  are 
organizing  themselves  and  have  just  applied  to  the  board  of  trade 
for  a  charter  of  incorporation.  The  Journal  of  Education  has 
played  an  important  part  in  bringing  this  about  by  insisting  in  its 
columns  on  the  urgent  importance  of  the  various  large  grammar 
and  proprietary  masters  uniting  to  protect  their  interests  in  view 
of  the  government's  decision  to  deal  with  secondary  education,  a 
royal  commission  on  which  is  sitting  at  the  present  time.  Impor- 
tant papers  on  educational  subjects  also  occupy  the  yic'i/rna/'f  col- 
umns, and  to  parents  desirous  of  availing  themselves  of  the  many 
valuable  scholarships  and  foundations  open  to  competition  at  the 
various  grammar  schools  ^\i^  Journal  of  Education  is  invaluable. 
Elementary  school  questions  from  time  to  time  are  treated  of  by 
cultured  contributors  and  are  free  from  the  bias  of  interested  par- 
ties. 

The  School  Guardian  is  the  elementary  school  paper  of  the 
national  or  church  society  and  gives  its  attention  chiefly  to  the  re- 
sults of  the  government  policy  as  affecting  voluntary  school  man- 
agers. It  is  opposed,  tooth  and  nail,  to  Mr.  Acland,  and  seeks 
for  perfect  freedom  with  larger  state  aid.  Its  circulation  is^much 
below  The  Schuolmaster,  and  is  chiefly  supported  by  the  clerical 
party. 

The  School  Board  Chronicle  caters  chiefly  to  clerks  of  school 
boards,  and  week  by  week  devotes  much  space  to  board  meetings 
and  semi-legal  information  important  to  officials  but  dry  reading 
to  the  public.  Educational  articles  in  the  truest  sense  seldom  ap- 
pear in  its  columns. 

{The  Schoolmaster^  of  which  Mr.  I.  J.  Macnamara  is  the  editor,  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned  in  previous  issues  of  The  Journal.) 


Berlin  Letter. 

While  Germany  has  a  sufficient  number  of  training  schools  for 
teachers  for  the  lower  schools,  there  is  a  strong  feeling  that  the 
teachers  of  the  high  schools— the  gymnasia,  realschuien,  girls' 
higher  schools,  and  universities,  should  have  a  better  pedagogical 
preparation.  True,  in  a  number  of  the  universities  there  are 
chairs  of  pedagogy,  courses  of  lectures  are  given,  and  usually  once 
a  week  a  pedagogical  seminar  is  held  in  which  a  number  of  the 
most  interested  students  gather  for  discussion  of  pedagogical 
themes.  Sometimes  pupils  are  brought  in,  and  an  illustrative  les- 
son given  which  is  afterward  criticised  and  discussed.  While  this 
is  all  good  It  is  but  a  meager  special  training.  Jena  is  the  only 
university  having  a  practice  school  connected  with  its  pedagogical 
work,  and  Prof.  Rem  has  made  this  so  successful  and  popular 
that  his  Seminar  has  sixty- five  members,  most  of  whom  are  for- 
eigners. Feeling,  therefore,  this  want  it  has  been  proposed  that 
p^agogical  semmaries  be  founded  on  the  following  plan  : 

I.  Students  are  to  be  received  only  after  completing  the  university  course* 
and  retained  3-4  years. 

a.  A  limited  number  of  students  is  to  be  admitted  to  each  class,  care  be- 
ing taken  that  they  be  men  of  about  equal  training;  or  preparation. 

3.  The  seminary  is  to  train  its  students  in  special  methods  for  the  gym- 
nasium and  realschool,  in  didactics,  in  general  pedagogics,  and  in  school 
law. 

4.  It  must  lead  them  to  a  deeper  knowledge  of  what  they  have  already 
studied,  and  take  them  into  new  fields. 

5.  The  members  are  to  be  practiced  in  the  art  of  teaching  by  instructing 
classes  themselves,  and  by  visiting  and  observing  class-work  in  other 
schools. 

6  The  state  must  not  only  support  the  schools,  but  also  assist  the  stu- 
dents in  their  expenses,  inasmuch  as  they  are  to  devote  their  lives  to  the 
service  of  the  state. 

I  spoke  in  my  last  letter  of  the  decision  of  the  minister  of  in- 
struction not  to  ask  the  landtag  for  an  increase  of  teachers'  sala- 
ries, as  the  proposition  would  surely  fail  to  pass.  But  the  matter 
is  not  yet  dead.  Not  only  teachers  and  their  friends,  but  the  press 
have  taken  up  the  cause  and  are  agitating  it  everywhere.  There 
are  over  12,000  teachers  to-day  in  Prussia  whose  salaries  for  the 
year  is  from  1 1 35  to  1 185  and  that  too  after  at  least  ten  years'  ser- 
vice and  23,000  or  one-third  of  the  whole  number  who  receive  less 
than  I225.  According  to  the  minister.  Dr.  Bosse,  they  have  not 
the  actual  necessities  of  life.  He  says  he  cannot  answer  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  schools  if  this  continues,  as  good  talent  will  not 
enter  the  field  at  such  starvation  wages.  The  secret  of  the  un- 
wijlineness  of  the  government  to  take  up  the  matter  lies  in  the 
fact  that  they  are  currying  the  favor  of  the  agrarian  members  of 
the  House.  The  farming  communities  object  to  paying  the 
teachers  more.  And  so  the  same  reason  that  leads  the  govern- 
ment to  exclude  American  pork  leads  them  to  hesitate  to  raise 
the  question  of  teachers'  salaries— it  'touches  the  pockets  of  the 
Agrarians. 

There  is  another  question  connected  with  the  salary  question. 
It  is  feared  by  the  church  party  that  better  salaries  will  make  the 
teacher  independent  and  lead  to  a  complete  severance  of  |Jie 
school  from  the  church,  an  end  that  nearly  all  school  men  de- 
voutly wish  for.  While  the  schools  are  under  state  direction  and 
have  been  repeatedly  declared  to  be  state  institutions,  the  church 
still  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  them.  In  small  communities  the 
teacher  is  also  organist  and  warden  of  the  church.  The  pastor  is 
also  local  school  inspector.  The  teachers  seek  to  have  these  re- 
lations changed  and  would  have  the  schools  in  reality  what  they 
are  in  name — state  institutions. 

Corporal  punishment  is  practically  abolished  in  the  Berlin 
schools,  and  the  sentiment  is  strongly  opposed  to  it.  If  resorted 
to  each  case  must  be  so  carefully  recorded  and  reported  to  the 
school  authorities,  that  an  excellent  safeguard  is  provided  to  pre- 
vent its  abuse.  There  certainly  has  been  a  marked  change  for  the 
better  in  this  respect  during  the  last  ten  years. 

Kindergartens,  as  many  Americans  would  have  them,  that  is 
as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system,  are  not  making  much  head- 
way in  Germany.  They  are  encouraged  as  excellent  places  for 
the  care  of  children  whose  parents  are  poor  and  must  go  out  dur- 
ing the  day  to  service,  but  not  as  a  part  of  the  educational 
system.  Undoubtedly  the  American  kindergartens  are  far  su- 
perior to  those  of  Germany.  An  enthusiastic  American  kinder- 
garten teacher,  who  is  now  here  studying  Froebel  and  Pestalozzi. 
told  me  the  other  day  that  she  did  not  believe  in  kindergartens  as 
she  finds  them  conducted  in  Berlin.  Let  us  as  American  teachers 
be  ready  to  adopt  whatever  is  good  in  German  education  and  im- 
prove upon  it,  as  we  have  done  with  kindergartens. 

Berlin,  Jan,  30,  1895.  L.  Seeley. 


The  Hartford,  Conn.,  Courant,  in  its  issue  of  February  5,  brings 
a  long  article  on  Berea  college,  the  great  Kentucky  institution 
which  admits  negroes  and  whites  on  equal  terms.  The  work  of 
this  institution  was  described  in  The  Journal  of  March  31, 1894, 
by  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  whose  efforts  for  the  advancement  of  edu- 
cation in  the  South  has  made  his  name  honored  and  beloved  in 
this  country. 
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London  Letter. 

DR.  FITCH  ON  "SCIENCE"  versus  "LITERATURE." 

•  Since  1890  the  assimilation  of  the  students  in  the  training  col- 
leges for  elementary  school  teachers  to  the  standard  of  graduates 
of  the  leading  universities  has  been  going  on  apace.  The  posses- 
sion of  a  degree  or  of  the  intermediate  art  or  science  certificate 
from  a  university  is  now  held  to  be  an  equivalent  for  a  pan  of  the 
teacher's  certificate  examination,  and  students  are  thus  released 
from  the  necessity  of  being  examined  by  the  education  department 
m  certain  subjects.  Accordingly  in  most  of  the  training  colleges 
university  classes  are  already  formed  in  which  the  more  promis- 
ing students  are  reading  with  a  view  to  matriculation  or  gradua- 
tion. 

But  Dr.  Fitch  foresees  a  possible  danger  in  this  and  in  his  val- 
edictory report  to  the  government  raises  a  warning  voice  against 
the  undue  stress  placed  upon  "  Science  "  as  against "  Literature." 
In  the  exercise  of  the  rather  wide  discretion  which  has  thus  been 
opened  out  to  the  college  teachers,  he  hopes  that  they  will  hold 
fast  by  the  formative  and  disciplinal  studies  and  decline  to  be  be- 
guiled too  far,  by  the  rather  importunate  claims  of  the  physical 
sciences  for  further  recognition. 

Whatever  may  be  the  demands  of  other  professions  it  is  certain 
that  for  the  schoolmaster  or  mistress  the  prime  requisite  is  general 
culture,  and  that  the  side  of  his  mind  which  is  concerned  with  liter- 
ature, history,  language,  and  philosophy  has  closer  affinities  with 
the  business  of  teaching  than  any  other.  Acquaintance  with  the 
facts  and  phenomena  of  the  visible  world  is  necessary  of  course, 
and  has  perhaps  been  far  too  little  insisted  on  in  times  past ;  but 
it  is,  and  must  ever  be,  secondary  in  importance  for  a  teacher  to 
the  discipline  of  thought  and  the  purification  of  taste. 

Yet  at  this  moment  technical  instruction  and  the  study  of  phy- 
sical laws  are  in  the  ascendant,  and  great  expectations  are  enter- 
tained by  the  public  of  the  excellent  commercial  and  other  prac- 
tical results  which  will  follow  from  the  substitution  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  things  for  the  knowledge  of  books.  Gifted  and  influen- 
tial men  are  the  advocates  of  this  reform.  They  have  even  con- 
trived to  appropriate  the  honored  name  of  "  science  "  for  chemis- 
try, mechanics,  botanv,  and  the  study  of  material  things,  as  if  there 
were  no  other  kind  of  learning  which  deserved  the  name,  and  as 
if  organized  and  systematic  knowledge  of  ethics,  economics, 
mathematics,  philology,  or  the  laws  of  reasoning  was  not  entitled 
to  rank  as  science  at  all.  This  may  represent  only  a  transitory 
phase  of  opinion,  but  while  it  lasts  it  represents  an  inadequate 
conception  of  the  nature  of  true  learning  and  its  relation  to  human 
progress.  No  one  department  of  knowledge  is  entitled  to  mon- 
opolize the  name  of  science ;  and  the  main  question  for  the  teacher 
is  ••  ^yhat  kind  of  science  is  best  fitted  to  invigorate  the  under- 
standing and  to  increase  the  learner's  insight  and  general  power  ?" 
The  answer  to  this  question  will  not  always  take  the  same  form 
or  enumerate  subjects  of  study  in  the  same  order.  But  in  the  long 
run  literal  humaniores  will  always  be  found  among  the  chief 
igents  in  imparting  the  moral  and  spiritual  influence  which  char- 
acterize the  true  teacher,  as  they  a;;^  also  the  chief  agents  in 
awakening  the  finer  instincts  of  his  pupil.  On  this  point  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  strongly  bears  out  Dr.  Fitch ;  nineteen  years  ago 
this  ever-to-be-remembered  man  of  letters  wrote  the  following 
words  in  a  report  to  the  government  of  the  day  :— 

*'  The  problem  to  be  solved  is  a  great  deal  more  complicated 
than  many  of  the  friends  of  natural  science  suppose.  They  see 
clearly  enough,  for  instance,  how  the  working  classes  in  their  ig- 
norance constantly  violate  the  laws  of  health  and'suffer  according- 
ly, and  they  look  to  a  spread  of  some  natural  science  as  a  remedy. 
What  they  do  not  see  is,  that  to  know  the  laws  of  health  ever  so 
exactly  as  a  mere  piece  of  positive  knowledge  will  carry  a  man,  in 
general,  no  great  way.  To  have  the  power  of  using,  which  is  the 
thing  wished,  these  data  of  natural  science  a  man  must,  in  gen- 
eral, have  first  been  in  some  measure  moralized  \  and  for  moral- 
izing him  it  will  be  found  not  easy,  I  think,  to  dispense  with  those 
old  agents,  letters,  poetry,  religion.  So  let  not  our  teachers  be  led 
to  imagine,  whatever  they  may  hear  and  see  of  the  call  for  natural 
science,  their  literary  culiivation  is  unimportant.  The  fruitful  use 
of  natural  science  itself  depends  in  a  very  great  degree  on  having 
effected  in  the  whole  man,  by  means  of  letters,  a  rise  in  what  the 
political  economists  call  the  "  standard  of  life.'  " 

PERSONAL  NOTES. 

Dr.  Fitch  has  been  appointed  to  be  president  of  the  teachers' 
guild  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  will  preside  at  a  great 
conference  to  take  place  at  Birmingham,  on  the  23rd,  24th,  25th, 
and  26th  of  April.  He  will  deliver  his  presidential  address  on 
the  evening  of  the  23rd  of  April,  and  will  undoubtedly  say  many 
things  which  will  be  listened  to  with  interest,  the  gathering 
will  comprise  all  ranks  of  teachers  from  all  parts  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

Mr.  I.  J.  Macnamara  has  been  elected  vice-president  of  the 
National  Union  of  Teachers,  and  will  thus  act  in  many  instances 
a«  the  spokesman  of  nigh  28,000  elementary  school  teachers. 


The  talented  editor  of  the  Schoolmaster  is  rapidly  making  his 
mark  in  the  educational  and  political  worlds.  Since  he  was 
elected  as  a  member  of  the  London  school  board  he  has  had  two 
invitations  to  contest  a  seat  for  Parliament,  but  for  the  present, 
decides  to  devote  his  attention  to  education  outside  Parliament. 


Hawaii  Letter. 

The  readers  of  The  Journal  evidently  take  much  interest  in 
Hawaian  affairs.  Appreciating  your  difficulty  in  getting  at  the 
exact  facts  regarding  our  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  I  send  you  a 
brief  account  of  our  recent  rebellion. 

On  Sunday,  Tan.  6,  a  large  shipment  of  arms  and  ammunition 
was  landed  a  short  distance  out  of  Honolulu.  Eight  police  oflli- 
cers,  all  natives  but  one,  were  sent,  as  soon  as  the  report  reached 
town,  to  search  for  the  arms  and  report  at  once  to  the  authorities. 
This  was  at  9  P.  M.  As  they  approached  the  house  where  the 
arms  had  been  reported,  they  were  met  by  a  volley  from  rifles. 
This  called  perhaps  halt  a  dozen  residents  to  the  scene.  The 
squad  of  police,  nothing  daunted  at  this  reception,  advanced  and 
entered  the  house  without  further  resistance.  They  searched  the 
main  part  of  the  house  without  results.  But  upon  approaching  a 
boat  house  in  the  back  yard  a  band  of  men  armed  with  Winches- 
ter repeating  rifles  was  discovered.  The  deputy-marshal,  Mr.  A. 
M.  Brown,  with  magnificent  daring,  which  seems  to  have  carried 
him  out  of  the  realm  of  bravery  and  into  that  of  rashness,  threw 
himself  at  once  into  the  midst  of  these  men  and  thus  made  it  al- 
most impossible  for  them  to  use  their  rifles  against  him.  The 
native  policemen  followed  his  example,  and  the  war  began.  There 
seem  to  have  been  about  1 50  men  on  one  side,  armed  with  rifles, 
and  on  the  other  eight  police  officers,  partially  armed,  and  six  or 
ei^ht  private  citizens  more  or  less  armed,  as  the  case  might  be 
with  individuals.  What  the  police  intended  to  do  I  cannot  un- 
derstand. They  certainly  did  not  expect  to  make  prisoners  of  the 
whole  lot.  What  they  did  was  to  drive  the  crowd  out  like  sheep. 
In  the  scrimmage  one  citizen,  Hon.  C.  L.  Carter,  fell  mortally 
wounded.  He  was  one  of  the  most  promising  young  men  in  the 
islands,  and  will  be  long  and  deeply  moum^.  Two  policemen 
were  shot,  but  both  willrecover.  The  remaining  force  arrested 
the  man  who  was  seen  to  shoot  Carter,  and  took  a  quantity  of 
arms  and  ammunition.  These  they  turned  over  to  citizens  and 
renewed  the  pursuit  of  the  rebels.  The  Captain  did  not  return 
till  the  next  day,  but  the  chase  was  not  fruitful  of  any  important 
results. 

The  rebel  army  was  divided  into  two  bodies.  Monday  morning 
all  the  private  soldiers  in  one  of  these  threw  down  their  arms  and 
scattered.  The  officers  took  to  the  lantana  bushes  which  cover 
the  country  in  that  region.  The  other  body  was  held  together 
and  succeeded  in  making  an  orderly  retreat  to  the  mountains. 
There  their  ingenuity  seems  to  have  been  employed  exclusively  in 
one  prolonged  effort  to  avoid  a  fight.  In  this  they  were  passably 
successful,  though  there  were  a  few  little  skirmishes,  in  which  they 
suffered  slight  losses.  Besides  those  mentioned  above  the  gov- 
ernment forces  lost  one  officer  slightly  wounded.  The  losses  on 
the  rebel  side  are  not  known  at  the  time  of  this  writing,  *but  they 
probably  did  not  exceed  a  dozen  killed.  After  a  hunt  of  eight 
days,  for  it  is  hsurdly  right  to  call  it  a  war,  all  the  leaders  were 
talcen. 

Meanwhile  the  government  officers  were  busy  ferreting  out  the 
instigators  of  the  uprising  and  those  who  furnished  the  money. 
A  number  of  white  men  have  been  arrested,  including  the  captain 
of  a  little  steamer,  who  is  charged  with  landing  the  arms.  Among 
the  supporters  of  the  Republic  there  is  a  manifest  inclination  to 
deal  severely  with  these  white  men,  and  perhaps  with  a  few  of  the 
native  leaders.  But  the  rank  and  file  have  little  to  fear  for  playing' 
soldier  a  few  hours  or  days,  as  the  case  may  be.  They  are  looked 
upon  as  dupes  who  showed  no  heart  in  the  fight  from  the  first. 
The  white  men  who  got  up  the  rebellion  would  have  commanded 
much  more  respect  if  they  had  found  their  way  to  the  rebel  head- 
quarters and  helped  to  use  the  guns.  But  not  one  of  them  did 
so. 

The  total  number  of  prisoners  taken  to  date  is  about  175,  and 
the  number  is  not  likely  to  be  greatly  increased.  No  serious  effort 
will  be  made  to  gather  in  all  the  common  soldiers  who  were  in- 
duced to  carry  rifles  for  a  short  time.  Courts  martial  will  try  the 
prisoners.  I  anticipate  severe  sentences  for  the  sea  captain  men- 
tioned above,  two  or  three  of  the  military  leaders,  and  such  white 
men  as  may  prove  to  have  been  prominent  instigators  of  the  re- 
volt. 

The  capture  of  175  rebels  may  seem  to  Americans  a  small  mat- 
ter, but  to  us  it  looks  more  serious.  It  takes  but  little  calculation 
to  see  that  175  is  a  larger  percentage  of  our  population  than  100,- 
000  is  of  the  population  of  the  United  States. 

I  shall  visit  Honolulu  shortly,  and  then  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
write  you  on  the  Honolulu  Teachers'  Association.  Our  main 
work  is  progressing  even  better  than  last  year. 


Lahainaluna,  H.  I, 


Henry  S.  Townsknd. 
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Letters. 


MICHIGAN. 

In  The  School  Journal  of  February  2,  I  noticed  among  the  items 
from  Michigan,  the  statement,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Grawn,  that  an 
armv  of  174,3151  children  were  growine:  up  in  ignorance,  etc. 

The  statement  is  very  unfortunate  and  misleading,  and  is  very  wide  of 
the  truth,  although  I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Grawn  made  it  in  good  faith. 

His  figures  were  obtained  in  this  way :  The  school  census  of  the  state,  as 
given  in  the  last  report  of  the  state  superintendent,  gives  the  total  number 
of  children  of  school  age  in  the  state  as  677,676,  and  the  total  number  en- 
rolled in  the  public  scho<jls  during  the  last  year  as  455,598.  It  is  estimated 
that  41,7x7  pupils  attend  select  schools.  Add  these  to  the  numbers  in  the 
public  schools,  and  we  have  497,315  as  the  whole  number  attending  any 
school  during  the  year,  leaving  180,361  children  of  school  age,  not  account- 
ed for  in  the  schools.  Deduct  from  this  number  6,000,  who  for  various 
sufficient  reasons  cannot  be  in  school,  and  we  have  the  figures  given  in  the 
item. 

Now  for  an  explanation  which  will  relieve  our  good  state  from  the  dis- 
pprace  of  having  over  one-fourth  of  its  children  of  school  age,  growing  up  in 
Ignorance,  and  preparing  themselves  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  "dangerous 
classes," and  to  increase  the  already  large  h'  st  of  "illiterate "  voters.  The 
school  census  includes  all  children  and  young  i>ersons  between  the  ages  of 
5,  and  20 — 15  years.  The  regular  schools,  including  a  high  school,  orovide 
a  course  of  12  years.  The  supposition  is,  that  only  pupils  who  go  through 
the  high  schools  will  be  in  school  even  12  years.  It  will  be  a  very  liberal 
calculation  which  grants  that  10  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  the  state  enter 
the  high  schools.  What  of  the  other  90  per  cent.  ?  The  courses  of  siudy 
in  the  rural  schools  and  in  the  graded  schools,  below  the  high  school,  pro- 
vide only  for  eight  years  of  continuous  work. 

Suppose  a  child  entered  school  at  6  years  of  age  (instead  of  5),  he  will 
have  completed  the  course  at  14,  if  he  is  in  school  all  the  time  duiing  these 
years ;  allowing  him  to  be  out  one  or  two  years,  he  will  finish  the  course  at 
15  or  16.  This  fact  is  recognized  by  our  law-makers,  and  the  compulsory 
sdiool  law  appli^  only  to  children  between  th'e  ages  of  8  and  14. 

In  view  of  these  facts  the  children  of  the  state  are  accounted  for  without 
supposing  that  a  fourth  of  those  who  should  be  in  school  are  out  of  it.  Di- 
viding the  677,676  by  15,  the  number  of  years  included  in  the  school  census, 
we  find  that  45,178  children,  on  an  average,  belong  in  each  year  between  5 
and  90.  We  have  seen  that  nine-tenths  of  the  children  l^ave  school  legiti- 
mately as  early  as  16,  and  a  large  number  one  or  two  years  earlier.  The 
number  of  children  in  the  years  between  16  and  20,  according  to  the  calcu- 
lation just  made,  would  be  180,7x2. 

The  actual  number  is  pa>bably  somewhat  less  than  this,  but  after  de- 
ducting the  10  per  cent,  who  may  be  in  the  high  schools,  there  will  be, 
without  reasonable  doubt,  150,000.  Deducting  this  from  the  174,361  we 
have  24,361  as  the  number  not  in  school.  Even  this  I  believe  to  be  above 
the  truth.  Close  figuring  would  reduce  the  number,  I  have  no  doubt,  be- 
low xo,ooo ;  for  we  are  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  many  places  it  is  deemed 
best  that  children  should  enter  school  at  6,  instead  of  5  years  of  age.  It  is 
saLfe  to  conclude  that  xo.ooo  out  of  the  45,X78  at  5  years  of  age  do  not  enter 
school  because  thev  are  better  off  at  he  me. 

My  own  conclusion,  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  facts  in  the  case, 
is  tluit  the  number  of  children  out  of  school  from  truancy  and  other  bad 
causes,  is  not  above  the  number  just  named  ;  that  is,  ro,ooo,  and  I  incline 
to  the  opinion  that  it  is  less  than  that  number. 

None  the  less.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Grawn  in  desiring  an  effective  compul- 
sory law.  But  I  do  not,  in  order  to  secure  such  a  law,  wish  to  make  things 
appear  a  great  deal  worse  than  they  really  are. 

Ypsilantt\  Michigan,  Daniel  Putnam. 


SULLY'S  "  teacher's  HANDBdOK  OF  PSYCHOLOGY." 

**  I  am  about  to  issue  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  *  The  Teacher's  Hand- 
book of  Psychology,'  and  as  I  wish  to  make  it  as  useful  as  possible  to 
teachers!  shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  principals  of  training  colleges,  lectur- 
ers on  the  theory  of  education,  and  others  who  know  the  special  needs  of 
young  teachers,  for  any  suggestion  as  to  the  directions  in  which  they  think 
the  book  might  be  improved.  I  should  be  still  further  indebted  for  any 
striking  observations  of  children's  mental  characteristics  as  the^  reveal 
themselves  under  the  processes  of  education,  as  well  as  for  fresh  illustra- 
tions of  the  effects  on  the  young  mind  of  methods  of  teaching  which  accord 
with  the  principles  laid  down,  and  still  iAore  of  those  which  conflict  with 
them. 

**  The  more  important  points  on  which  I  invite  information  may  be  sum- 
marixed  as  follows : 

*'  (j)  Observations  of  children's  mental 'intellectual  and  moral)  characteris- 
tics, as  opened  up  in  the  process  of  education,  such  as  their  ignorances,  their 
preconceptions,  and  prejudices,  the  special  directions  of  their  observation 
and  interest,  their  customary  lines  of  mental  association  ^sequence  of  ideas) 
their  ways  of  interpreting  language,  their  modes  of  judging  and  reasoning 
about  things,  as  also  their  sensibility  and  insensibility,  and  their  attitude 
towards  moral  discipline.  (2)  Illustrations  of  the  practical  bearing  of  prin- 
ciples, and  more  especially  of  the  evils  resulting  from  a  neglect  of  them. 
These  might  be  arranged  under  the  heads  successively  dealt  with  in  the 
volume,  as  errors  in  the  training  of  attention,  and  the  observing  powers, 
memory,  etc.,  or  they  might  with  advantage  be  brought  under  such  heads 
as  the  following  :  {a)  Misjudgment  as  to  children's  previous  knowledge  and 
mental  capacity,  as  seen  in  springing  the  unknown  upon  unprepared  minds, 
assigning  too  easy  or  too  difficult  tasks,  etc. ;  (^)  failure  to  recognize  the 
natural  forces  and  tendencies  of  the  childish  mind,  as  seen  in  their  charac- 
teristic ways  of  imagining  and  reasoning  ;  {c)  inadequate  recognition  of  the 
special  lines  of  children's  interest  and  curiosity,  and  more  generally  errors 
arising  from  imperfect  sympathy  with  child-nature ;  id)  errors  having  their 
source  in  a  slovenly  and  unintelligent  handling  of  lang^uage.  talking  over 
children's  heads,  etc.;  (e)  errors  connected  with  questioning,  such  as  telling 
children  what  might  be  brought  out  by  questioning,  and  the  converse  error 
— putting  unsuitable  questions — etc.;  (/)  errors  in  dealing  with  the  feelings 
of  children,  including  mistaken  appeals  to  them,  and  equally  mistaken  neg- 
lect of  them  ;  {g)  faults  of  government  and  discipline,  mistaken  attempts 
to  correct  and  influence  children. 

**  May  I  request  contributors  to  send  communications  to  me  by  the  end 
of  April  next."  Jamls  Sully. 

East  Heath  Road^  Hampstead^  London ^  N,  W,Jan.  '95. 

[The  above  letter  is  reprinted  from  the  current  number  of  the 
London  Journal  of  Education,] 


We  in  Arkansas  are  anxious  to  get  on  a  higher  plane  and  do  better 
work  ;  but  the  obstacles  are  numerous.  The  standard  of  qualifications  is 
low  and  very  many  of  the  county  superintendents  are  incompetent.  For 
many  of  the  states  the  New  Jersey  plan  is  best — these  officers  are  there 
appointed  by  a  state  board.  T.  T. 

[Probably :  but  suppose  your  state  board  is  drenched  with  poli- 
tics :  that  when  it  is  Republican  it  appoints  Republican  superin- 
tendents and  vice  versa  when  the  Democrats  are  in,  selecting 
men  who  have  bargained  for  votes  under  horse-sheds.  That's 
the  way  it  would  be  unless  your  state  association  get  a  law 
passed  that  would  make  up  a'  state  board  of  only  the  right  men. 
How  much  are  Arkansas  teachers  doing  towards  a  better  state 
of  things  ?    £d.] 


State  Superintendents. 

There  have  been  changes  in  several  state  superintendencies.  The 
following  list  gives  the  names  of  all  superintendents  holding 
office  at  present : 

Alabama. — John  O.  Turner,  elected  Aug.  6,   1894,  succeeding  J.  C* 
Harris. 
Arizona.— F.  J.  Netherton. 
Arkansas. — Junius  Jordan,  succeeds  J.  H.  Shinn. 
California.— Samuel  T.  Black,  succeeds  J.  W,  Anderson. 
Colorado. — Mrs.  \.  J.  Peavey,  succeeds  J.  F.  Murray. 
Connecticut.— Charles  D.  Hine. 
Delaware.— C.  C.  Tindal,  succeeds  Robert  J.  Reynolds. 
Florida.— W.  N.  Sheats. 

Georgia.— G.  R.  Glenn,  succeeds  S.  D.  Brad  well. 
Idaho. — C.  A.  Forseman,  of  Lewiston,  succeeds  B.  Byron  Lower.    The 

term  began  Jan  ,  1895. 

Illinois.— S.  M.  Inglis,  of  Carbondale,  chosen  at  the  last  general  election 
for  four  years,  begiiming  with  the  second  Monday  in  Jan.,  1895.  Succeeds 
Henry  Raab. 

Indiana.— D.  M.  Geeting,  succeeds  H.  D.  Vories. 

lowA. — Henry  Sabin. 

Kansas. — Edmund  Stanley,  of  Lawrence,  succeeds  H.  N.  Gaines. 

Kentucky. — E.  P.  Thompson. 

Louisiana  — A.  D.  Lafargue. 

Maine. — N.  A.  Luce,  reappointed. 

Maryland.— E.  E.  Pretty  man. 

Massachusetts.— F.  A.  Hill. 

Michigan. — H.  k.  Pattengill. 

Minnesota. — W.  W.  Pendergast,  reappointed. 

Mississippi. — J.  R.  Preston. 

Missouri.— John  R.  Kirk,  of  Westport,  succeeds  L.  E.  Wolfe. 

Montana.    E.  A.  Steere.    Term  expires  Dec.  1896. 

Nebraska. — H.  R.  Corbett,  succeeds  A.  K.  Goudy. 

Nevada. — H.  C.  Cutting,  succeeds  O.  Ring. 

New  Hampshire.— Fred.  Gowan. 

New  Jersey. — Addison  B.  Poland,  re-api>ointed. 

New  York.— Charles  R.  Skinner,  succeeds  James  F.  Crooker,  in  April, 
1895. 

North  Carolina. — No  change  since  Jan.,  1893.  John  C.  Scarborough 
is  state  superintendent.  Term  closes  Jan.,  1807.  Mr.  Scarborough  served 
eight  years  previously,  from  Jan.,  '77,  to  Jan.  *85. 

North  Dakota. — Miss  Emma  F.  Bates,  succeeds  Mrs.  Laura  J.  Eisen- 
huth. 

Ohio.— O.  T.Corson. 

Oklahoma. — E.  D.  Cameron,  succeeds  J.  H.  Parker.  •» 

Oregon. — G.  M.  Irwin,  succeeds  E.  McElroy. 

Pennsylvania.  — N.  C.  ScHkfeflfer. 

Rhode  Island. — T.  Stockwell. 

South  Carolina. — W.  D.  Mayfield. 

South  Dakota.— Frank  Crane,  of  Wateitown,  chosen  at  the  last  general 
election,  succeeds  Cortez  Salmon. 

Tennessee.— Frank  M.  Smith,  re-elected  Jan.  1895. 

Texas —J.  M.  Carlisle. 

Utah.—  T.  B.  Lewis,  appointed  August,  i894,to  succeed  J.  S.  Boreman. 

Vermont. — M.  S.  Stone,  re-elected. 

Virginia.— J.  E.  Massey. 

Washington.— C.  W.  Bean. 

West  Virginia.— V.  A.  Lewis. 

Wisconsin. — ^J.  Q.  Emery,  of  Albion,  succeeds  O.  E.  Wells. 

Wyoming.— Miss  Estelle  Reel,  of  Cheyenne,  elected  November,  1894, 
succeeding  S.  F.  Farwell. 


Unfortunate  People. 

whodo  not  live  near  the  leading  dairy  regions,  can  now  use  products  of  such 
dairies  owing  to  the  perfect  preservation  of  milk  in  all  of  its  mother  purity,  as 
accomplished  ia  Borden^s  Peerless  Brand  Evaporated  Cream. 

Thj:  School  Journal,  published  weekly  at  $2.50  per  year,  is  the  best 
ai)er  for  school  boards,  superintendents,  principals,  and  all  teachers  who 
want  to  know  of  educational  thought  and  movements.  The  news  concern- 
ing new  buildings,  the  additions  of  departments  of  music,  drawing,  gym- 
nastics, etc.,  will  be  of  great  value.  Already  a  number  of  teachers  have,  by 
consulting  these  notes,  laid  plans  for  better  remuneration. 

The  Teachers'  Institute,  at  $1.00  per  year,  is  par  excellence  the 
educational  magazine  of  the  countrv ;  for  teachers  who  want  the  best 
methods^  and  to  grow  pedagogicallyy  that  is  the  paper. 

The  Primary  School,  at  $1.00  per  year,  is  a  nght  hand  of  help  for  the 
teacher  of  young  children. 

Educational  Foundations,  at  $1.00  per  vear,  is  for  students  of  peda- 
gogy. It  discusses  the  History,  Principles,  Methods,  and  Civics  of  Educa- 
tion, and  Child  Study. 

Our  Times  is  for  current  news,  30  cents  a  year. 

A  supenntendent  will  need  The  School  Journal  ;  his  assistants  The 
Institute  and  Primary  School  ;  the  one  interested  in  pedagogy  will 
want  Foundations. 

Earnest  teachers  seeking  advancement  take  The  Journal,  Institute, 
and  Foundations. 
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School  Law.    VI. 

Bible  in  the  Public  Schools. 
Requirement— Constitutional  Provisions— Rules. 

By  D.  R.  Fisher. 

GENERAL  POWERS  OF  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

A  general  charge  and  supervision  of  schools  include  the  power 
to  make  all  reasonable  rules  and  regulations  for  the  discipline, 
government,  and  management  of  the  schools.  This  power  as 
given  by  law  varies  somewhat  in  different  states.  For  example, 
m  Alabama  and  Arkansas  the  superintendent  of  state  education 
exercises  a  general  supervision  over  all  educational  interests  of 
the  state.  In  California  the  state  board  of  education  is  given  the 
power  to  adopt  rules  and  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  the 
laws  of  the  state,  and  the  trustees  of  school  districts  and  city 
boards  of  education  are  allowed  to  prescribe  and  enforce  rules 
not  inconsistent  with  law.  or  with  those  prescribed  by  the  state 
board  of  education  for  the  government  of  schools.  In  Colorado 
and  Conneaicut  this  power  is  delegated  to  the  state  board  of 
education,  but  district  directors  and  boards  of  school  visitors 
"  shall  prescribe  rules  for  the  management  and  discipline  of  the 
public  schools."  In  Delaware  :  •'  The  school  committee  of  each 
district  may  make  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  schools." 
In  Florida,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Maine,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  Nevada, 
New  York,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  Vermont,  and 
Wisconsin  the  general  supervision  over  all  the  free  public  schools 
is  given  to  the  state  superintendent  with  power  to  adopt  such 
rules,  regulations,  forms,  and  instructions  as  shall  be  legally  pre- 
scribed, to  be  transmitted  to  minor  officers  and  teachers.  In 
Indiana  and  Kansas,  the  county  superintendent  shall  have  the 
general  superintendence  of  the  schools.  In  other  states  these 
powers  are  delegated  to  the  control  of  state  boards  of  education 
to  "  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of 
public  schools." 

WHAT  IS  A  REASONABLERULE  ? 

This  is  a  question  of  law  determinable  by  courts,  cr  by  officers, 
designated  by  law  to  pass  upon  questions  arising  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  school  laws.  The  Iowa  supreme  court  makes  a 
general  definition  of  a  reasonable  rule  to  be  :  "  Any  rule  of  the 
school,  not  subversive  of  the  rights  of  the^xhildren  or  parents,  or 
in  conflict  with  humanity  and  the  precepts  of  divine  law,  which 
tends  to  advance  the  object  of  the  law  in  establishing  public 
schools,  must  be  considered  reasonable  and  proper."  (Bur dick 
V,  Babcock,  et  al,  31  Iowa,  562.) 

RULES  CONCERNING  STUDIES. 

The  right  to  prescribe  the  general  course  of  instruction  and  to 
direct  what  books  shall  be  used  must  exist  somewhere.  The 
legislature  have  seen  fit  to  repose  the  authority  to  determine  this 
in  the  officers  and  boards  above  named,  and  the  law  says  they 
may  rightfully  exercise  it.  If  the  right  to  direct  the  course  of  in- 
struction and  the  books  to  be  used  is  given,  the  right  to  enforce 
obedience  to  the  determining  power  must  manifestly  exist  or  the 
determination  will  be  ineffectual.  It  would  be  worse  than  idle  to 
grant  this  power  to  direct,  if  any  one  can  set  at  naught  the  action 
of  school  authorit}'.  A  school  committee  may  enforce  obedience 
to  all  regulations  within  the  scope  of  their  authority.  If  they 
may  select  a  book,  they  may  require  the  use  of  the  book  selected. 
If  a  pupil  may  refuse  reading  in  one  book,  he  may  in  another. 
If  he  may  decline  to  obey  one  requirement,  rightfully  made,  then 
he  may  another,  and  the  discipline  of  the  school  is  at  an  end. 

THE  BIBLE  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

A  determined  effort  has  been  made  to  avoid  these  conclusions 
by  denying  that  the  Bible  as  a  book  selected  is  one  in  which  a 
pupil  can  be  constitutionally  compelled  to  read  from  the  particular 
character  of  the  book.  The  question,  therefore,  is  whether,  if  a 
state  legislature  by  statute  directs  any  version  of  the  Bible  to  be 
read  in  schools,  and  should  impose  the  penalty  of  expulsion,  in 
the  case  of  refusal,  such  statute  would  be  a  violation  of  the  con- 
stitution. It  is  held  that  the  use  of  the  Bible  as  a  reading  book 
is  not  prohibited  by  any  express  language  of  the  constitution 
(38  Me.,  379). 

If  it  be  a  book  which  may  be  directed,  within  the  spirit  and 


meaning  of  the  constitution,  to  be  used  in  schools,  it  is  obvious 
that  its  use  may  be  required  by  all ;  for  a  regulation  which  any 
scholar  may  violate  with  impunity  would  cease  to  have  the  force 
and  effect  of  a  rule  (38  Me,,  379). 

The  practice  of  opening  school  exercises  by  reading  from  the 
scriptures  has  been  repeatedly  attacked  as  sectarianism,  but  the 
constitutionality  of  the  practice  has  been  generally  upheld.  (See 
61  Am,  Dec,  256.)  A  requirement  by  the  superintending  com- 
mittee that  the  Protestant  version  of  the  Bible  should  be  read  in 
the  schools  by  scholars  able  to  read,  is  in  violation  of  no  constitu- 
tional provision  and  is  binding  upon  all  members  of  the  schools, 
though  composed  of  divers  religious  sects.  (21  Am.Eney.of 
Law,  776.) 

The  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts  in  a  well  considered  case 
holds  that  a  school  committee  may  require  the  schools  to  be 
opened  each  morning  with  reading  from  the  Bible  and  with 
prayer.    (See  Spiller  v,  Woodburn,  12  Allen,  Mass,,  127.) 

It  has  been  held  in  the  inferior  courts  of  some  states- that  a 
regulation  of  a  school  committee  requiring  the  pupils  to  "learn 
the  ten  commandments  and  repeat  them  once  a  week,"  is  in  no 
wise  an  infraaion  of  the  constitutional  provision  which  secures  to 
all,  liberty  of  conscience  and  worship.  The  authority  of  a  parent 
who  may  object  to  the  use  of  a  particular  version  of  the  Bible» 
cannot  justify  the  disobedience,  by  a  pupil,  of  the  regulation  of  a 
school.  (See  Wall  v,  Cooke,  7  Am,  Law  Reg,,  417.)  Similar 
views  have  been  expressed  by  the  Illinois  supreme  court  in  a 
highly  interesting  case  of  McCormack  v.  Burt  (95  ///.,  263  S,  C, 
35  Am,,  Rep,,  163). 

A  statute  enacted  by  the  Iowa  legislature  providing  that  the 
Bible  should  not  be  excluded  from  any  school  or  institution  in 
the  state  was  declared  to  be  constitutional  by  the  highest  court 
thereof.  {Moore  v,  Monroe  64.  Iowa  367.)  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, it  was  held  to  be  a  matter  of  individual  option  with  the 
teachers  as  to  whether  or  not  they  would  use  the  Bible  in  their 
schools,  such  option  being  only  restricted  by  the  provision  that 
no  pupil  should  be  required  to  read  it  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
his  parent  or  guardian. 

The  Ohio  supreme  court  decided  that  the  constitution  of  the 
state  did  not  require  religious  instruction,  or  the  reading  of  re- 
ligious books,  in  the  public  schools,  and  that  the  legislature  hav- 
ing placed  the  management  and  control  of  the  schools  exclusively 
in  the  hands  of  the  board  qf  .education,  the' courts  could  not  en- 
join them  from  enforcing  a  resolution  discontinuing  the  reading 
of  the  Bible  during  school  exercises,  the  constitutionality  of  the 
rule  reouiring  the  Bible  to  be  read  not  being  touched  upon.  (See 
B*d  Education  v.  Minor  13  Am,  Rep,,  232.) 

The  only  decision  brought  to  our  knowledge  directly  holding 
the  practice  of  reading  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools  to  be  un- 
constitutional, was  recently  rendered  by  the  supreme  court  of 
Wisconsin.  This  decision,  however,  is  founded  on  particular 
constitutional  and  statutory  provisions,  existing  in  the  state.  (See 
Slate  V,  School  Dist.  No,  876,  Wis,  177.)  In  this  case  the  court 
took  the  view  that  the  use  of  any  version  of  the  Bible  as  a  text- 
book in  the  public  schools,  and  the  stated  reading  thereof  by  the 
teachers,  without  restnction,  though  unaccompanied  by  any  com- 
ment, had  **  a  tendency  to  inculcate  sectarian  ideas,"  within  the 
meaning  of  the  following  statute  :  "  No  text-book  shall  be  per- 
mitted in  any  free  school  which  will  have  a  tendency  to  inculcate 
sectarian  ideas."  (Sec.  3  CA.  "^si,  1883.)  Further,  that  it  also 
amounted  to  *'  sectarian  instruction  "  within  the  meaning  of  Sec. 
3,  Art.  10  of  the  constitution  providing  that  sectarian  instruction 
should  be  allowed  in  the  district  schools  of  the  state.  It  also 
held,  even  where  children  whose  parents  objected  were  at  liberty 
to  withdraw  from  the  school-room  during  the  reading;,  did  not 
remove  the  ground  for  complaint ;  that  the  stated  reading  of  the 
Bible  as  a  text-book  in  the  public  schools  is  **  worship,"  and  the 
school-room  therefore  made  a  place  of  worship  within  the  consti- 
tutional prohibition  that  no  man  shall  be  compelled  to  erect  or 
support  a  place  of  public  worship. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  the  Wisconsin  supreme 
court  used  the  Bible  question  as  a  scapegoat  to  overrule  the  com- 
pulsory educational  law  which  had  proved  so  unpopular  in  the 
state  where  a  large  number  of  the  pupils  were  of  parents  of 
foreign  birth.  The  court  modified  its  ruling  to  the  extent  of 
holding  that  a  text-book  founded  upon  the  fundamental  teach- 
ings of  the  Bible  or  which  contains  extracts  therefrom,  and  such 
portions  of  the  Bible  as  are  not  sectarian,  might  be  used  in  secu- 
lar instruction  of  the  pupils  and  to  inculcate  good  morals. 
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Boards  of  Education. 

(Matters  of  Particular  Interest  to  School  Officers.) 


The  Indiana  legislature  is  considering  a  bill  which  provides 
that  a  special  tax  shall  be  levied  for  the  three  educational  institu- 
tions supported  by  the  state.  The  bill  provides  for  a  tax  of  one- 
eighth  of  a  mill  for  the  state  university,  one-sixteenth  of  a  mill  for 
the  state  normal  school,  and  one-sixteenth  of  a  mill  for  Purdue 
university.  The  representatives  of  the  three  interested  institu- 
tions have  agreed  to  stand  together  in  support  of  this  bill. 

A  favorable  report  has  been  made  on  the  bill  prepared  by  the 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  teachers'  commi'.tee  providing  for  a  system  of 
teachers'  pensions.  The  plan  proposed  seems  to  meet  the  ap- 
proval of  the  legislators  and  some  of  the  members  of  the  educa- 
tion committee  are  enthusiastically  supporting  it.  It  provides 
for  a  board  of  trustees  who  are  authorized  to  receive  legacies  and 
endowments  to  be  applied  to  the  pensions,  and  all  teachers  who 
choose  to  do  so  may  contribute  one  per  cent,  of  their  salary  to  the 
fund. 

A  movement  has  been  started  in  Minnesota  to  regulate  child 
labor.  The  legislature  will  be  asked  to  take  speedy  action.  A 
bill  has  been  mtroduced  in  the  house  providmg  that  no  child  un- 
der fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any  factory,  work- 
shop, mine,  elevator,  or  mercantile  establishment.  An  exception 
is  made  ''  whenever  it  appears  that  the  labor  of  any  minor  twelve 
years  of  age  who  is  able  to  read  and  write  the  English  language 
and  who  would  be  debarred  from  employment  under  this  act,  is 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the  family  to  which  said  minor  be- 
longs, or  for  his  own  support."  In  this  case  "  the  school  board 
of  the  city  or  town  in  which  said  minor  resides  may,  in  the  exer- 
.cbe  of  their  discretion,  issue  a  permit  in  writing  authorizing  the 
employment  of  such  mmor  within  such  times  as  they  may  estab- 
lish." 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Connecticut  assembly,  pro- 
viding that  no  school  visitor  shall  be  employed  to  teach  in  the 
public  schools ;  that  no  certificate  other  than  the  diploma  of  the 
state  normal  school  shall  be  required  of  applicants ;  and  that  no 
district  committee  man  shall  employ  a  member  of  his  family  to 
teach,  unless  having  eotten  permission  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
district.  The  second  provision  is  arousing  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion, but  it  is  in  the  right  direction,  and  should  be  adopted. 

West  Vir^nia  cannot  afford  to  allow  its  legislature  to  cut  down 
the  appropnations  for  the  educational  institutions  of  die  state. 
They  need  as  much,  and  more  money  this  year  than  last  year. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  a  good  many  of  the  new  political  offices 
created  by  the  present  legislature.  The  finance  committee  of 
the  house  of  delegates  should  be  severelv  rebuked  for  its  at- 
tempt to  rob  the  schools  of  necessary  funds. 

Pennsylvania  is  now  getting  ready  to  place  a  new  compulsory 
•education  law  on  her  statute  books.  Threats  of  "  fines  "  and 
•**  imprisonment "  are  a  feature  of  one  of  the  bills  now  before  the 
legislature. 


New  York. 

State  Supt.  Crooker's  term  of  office  terminates  m  April.  He 
will  be  succeeded  bv  The  Journal's  candidate,  Mr.  Charles 
R.  Skinner,  who  has  faithfully  served  the  department  for  many 
years,  and  has  shown  himself  eminently  capable  of  directing  the 
educational  affairs  of  the  state.  Meanwhile  there  is  much  spec- 
ulation in  high  school  circles  as  to  what  attitude  the  new  su- 
perintendent will  take  toward  the  regents.  Mr.  Crooker's  opin- 
ions on  this  point  are  well  known.  He  is  opposed  to  the  present 
bi-headed  public  school  system  on  the  ground  that  it  diverts  from 
-the  support  of  the  common  schools  a  large  amount  of  the  state 
tnoneys  which  is  their  due.  His  arguments  are  reiterated  in  his 
annual  report  issued  this  week.  He  enters  a  forcible  protest 
against  the  continuance  of  the  *'  Regents  of  the  University  of  the 
state  of  New  York."  His  report  will  stir  up  a  renewal  of  the 
lieated  discussions  of  last  year. 

Mr.  Crooker  gives  the  following  illustrations  to  show  the  unfair- 
ness of  the  present  system  : 

In  the  same  county  there  are  two  districts,  one  in  a  city,  rich, 
progressive,  and  abounding  in  educational  institutions  of  the  high- 
est order ;  the  other,  a  country  district  in  an  adjoining  town,  a 
poor,  unproductive  farming  section,#with  small  assessed  valua- 
tion and  barely  able  to  pay  its  necessary  taxes.  Both  receive  the 
same  quoto.  based  on  the  general  apportionment  made  by  the  de- 
partment of  public  instruction,  after  which  the  stronger  one  in  the 
city  gets  from  the  regents  an  additional  allowance  of  several  hun- 
dred dollars,  in  some  cases  several  thousand,  for  simply  taking 
the  examinations  prepared  by  them  for  the  higher  grades  of  pu- 
pils, a  privilege  the  poorer  district  cannot  hope  to  obtain.  Every 
extra  aoUar  given  to  the  richer  district  robs  the  poorer  ones 
of  a  share  o7  an  equal  amount.    '*  There  is  no  excuse  or  argu- 


ment for  sustaining  such  a  palpably  inequitable  system." 

The  questions  are  oUen  asked,  th^  report  says,  what  authority 
have  the  regents  over  the  public  schools,  or  what  are  their  rela- 
tions with  them  ?  They  have  no  authority  whatever  over  the 
schools,  either  in  their  organization  or  management,  their  curric- 
ula, the  hiring  or  licensing  of  teachers,  the  boundaries  of  dis- 
tricts, the  settling  of  disputes,  or  any  other  rules  or  regulations 
connected  with  their  management  or  existence.  Their  relations 
to  them  are  limited  to  the  use  of  their  system  of  examinations, 
and  this  is  entirely  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  schools.  Never- 
theless the  term  **  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York  "  is  to  many  a  high  sounding  title,  and  to  some  to  be  *'  un- 
der the  regents,"  as  it  is  termed,  is  considered  a  great  privilege. 

The  report  adds :  "  All  the  sophistry  and  exparte  arguments 
that  have  ever  been  produced  cannot  excuse  the  folly  of  the  state 
maintaining  at  an  enormous  expense  such  an  adjunct  to  the  de- 
partment of  public  instruction.  The  state  appropriation  yearly 
for  the  support  of  the  regents  is  over  $185,500.  This  I  consider  a 
useless  expense,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  a  great  majority  of  the 
public  schools  are  concerned.  I  must,  therefore,  earnestly  pro- 
test once  more  against  the  dual  system  and  plan  of  taking  away 
any  portion  of  the  state  moneys  from  the  common  school  fund 
for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  two  educational  departments  and 
practicing  favoritism  toward  one  branch  of  the  school  system  at 
the  expense  of  another.    It  is  radically  and  inexcusably  wrong.  " 

The  report  urges  that  measures  be  taken  to  compel  districts, 
with  perhaps  a  few  exceptions,  to  raise  an  equal  amount,  at  least, 
to  that  received  from  the  state  treasury  for  the  payment  of  teach- 
ers' wages  and  incidental  expenses,  as  an  average  of  $8.75  per 
week  for  teachers'  salaries  in  country  schools  is  entirely  too  small 
to  provide  efficient  teachers. 

The  report  recommends  an  increase  in  the  salaries  of  school 
commissioners,  the  extra  compensation  to  come  from  local  tax- 
ation. The  commissioners  now  receive  $1,000  a  year,  and  their 
duties  are  very  arduous.  It  is  also  recommended  that  commis 
sioners  be  appointed  by  competent  authority,  after  a  civil  service 
examination,  instead  of  being  elected,  as  at  present. 

A  new  plan  of  apportioning  the  public  school  moneys  is  sug- 
gested in  the  report.  It  is  to  change  the  present  inequitable  sys- 
tem of  giving  each  district,  rich  ana  poor  alike,  the  lump  sum  of 
$10,  caUed  a  district  quota,  to  each  teacher  employed. 

RURAL  schools  AND  SCHOOLMASTERS. 

The  New  York  Sun  in  an  editorial  article  refers  to  some  strik- 
ing contrasts  between  the  opportunities  for  education  in  the  cities 
and  in  the  rural  districts,  which  Supt.  Crooker  points  out  in  his 
report.  It  is  shown  that  while  the  country  school-houses  number 
12,005  and  the  city  school-houses  only  658,  the  aggregate  value 
of  the  latter  is  $37,108,595  and  of  the  former  $15,917,724.  Nor 
do  the  advantages  of  the  cities  stop  with  the  greater  economy 
and  comfort  of  individual  school  buildings  many  times  larger 
than  those  in  the  country.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the 
city  schools  is  almost  twice  as  large  as  that  returned  for  the 
country  schools,  while  the  average  salary  paid  to  city  school 
teachers  is  consideraMy^more  than  twice  the  amount  paid  to  the 
rural  school  teacher.  The  SufCs  comments  on  the  salaries  of 
teachers,  "  the  uniform  level  of  mediocrity  "  to  which  the  stand- 
ard of  instruction  has  been  reduced  by  those  in  charge  of  the 
schools,  and  the  possibilities  of  a  teacher's  influence  in  shaping 
the  future  careers  of  his  pupils,  afford  much  food  for  reflection. 
It  says  in  part : 

'*  This  matter  of  salaries  in  both  city  and  country  is  a  most  difficult  ques- 
tion for  equitable  settlement  A  really  first-class  teacher  is  worth  far 
more  to  the  school  which  enjovs  his  services  than  any  money  compensation 
can  indicate.  Such  a  man  will  §;ive  each  boy  under  his  control  that  impetus 
toward  farmings,  or  bricklayings,  or  storekeepine,  or  doctoring,  or  preach- 
ing, or  practicing  law  which  his  natural  bent  and  faculties  incline  him  to 
follow.  On  this  account  a  sympathetic,  able  teacher  is  a  great  economy  to 
the  body  politic,  because  he  prevents  by  his  influence  and  foresight  the 
fruitless  attempts  of  parents  to  make  '  silk  purses  out  of  sows'  ears.'  On 
the  other  hand  he  often  rescues  a  boy  fit  for  better  things  from  the  crushing 
weight  of  some  wholly  uncongenial  occupation. 

•'  The  trouble  is,  however,  that  in  the  present  day  of  machine-made 
teachers  and  machine-made  scholars,  .the  whole  aim  of  superintendents  and 
school  boards  seems  to  be  directed  toward  the  accomplishment  of  a  uniform 
level  of  mediocrity  in  both  teachers  and  scholars.  The  parrot-stuffing 
method  in  vogue  m  our  cities,  and  for  all  we  know  in  the  countrv  districts 
also,  IS  calculated  to  destroy  the  individuality  of  both  teacher  and  pupil  so 
far  as  they  have  any  influence  upon  each  other.  The  notion  that  the  prim- 
ary education  of  boys  and  girls  is  undertaken  by  the  state  in  order  that  the 
said  boys  aud  girls  may  ht  able  to  pass  examinations  with  the  smallest 
possible  knowledge  of  letters  and  the  largest  supply  of  ready-made 
answers,  is  most  baneful  and  pernicious  in  its  effects.  And  it  may  be  that 
the  ^mall  country  school-house  is  all  the  better  for  its  removal  from  the  in- 
fluences of  that  surface  uniformity  so  much  sought  after  by  the  men  who 
have  the  control  of  public  education  in  our  large  cities.- 

'*  It  is  melancholy  to  think  that  the  average  salary  of  a  country  school- 
master in  the  great  and  wealthy  state  of  New  York  is  only  $306.32.  The 
state  has  alresuly  done  its  share  in  helpinie:  to  provide  salaries  for  teachers, 
and  any  real  general  increase  in  this  small  stipend  must  come  from  local 
appreciation  of  the  benefits  of  efficient  education.  We  should  like  to  ask 
some  of  the  men  prominent  in  business,  professional,  or  political  circles  in 
New  York  to-day  who  were  brought  up  m  rural  dbtricts  in  this  state  how 
much  they  owe  to  the  influence  of  their  schoolmasters.  It  would  probably 
be  shown  that  the  country  schoolmasters  who  flourished  between  1830  and 
1850  are  responsible  for  the  first  kindling  of  the  spirit  which  made  their 
scholars  so  successful  in  after  life.** 
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Alabama  should  adopt  the  suggestion  made  by  ex-State  Supt. 
Solomon  Palmer  and  endorsed  by  State  Supt.  John  O.  Turner,  to 
so  change  its  constitution  that  it  will  permit  localities  to  tax  them- 
selves for  the  better  support  of  the  schools.  The  present  law  is 
altogether  too  restrictive  as  regards  local  taxation,  particularly  for 
school  purposes. 

An  investigation  of  the  Indianapolis  school  board  has  been  or- 
dered. The  financial  methods  particularly  are  to  be  thoroughly 
examined.  It  appears  that  the  board  as  at  present  constituted  is 
responsible  to  no  one  for  its  conduct.  It  fixes  its  tax  levy ;  spends 
the  money;  runs  into  debt;  and  there  is  no  one  to  review  its 
action,  or  call  a  halt,  no  matter  what  extravagant  course  it  may 
«nter  on. 

The  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools  is  not  nearly  so 
common  as  a  few  years  past.  Protests  are  constantly  being 
waged  against  the  action  of  school  boards  for  abolishmg  religious 
exercises  in  many  city  schools.  In  response  to  a  popular  uprising 
recently  at  Ansonia,  Conn.,  where  religious  exercises  had  been 
abandoned,  the  board  declared  its  willingness  to  permit  teachers 
to  recite  the  Lords  prayer,  but  objected  to  the  scholars  being 
forced  to  repeat  it. 

Mason  City,  Iowa,  organized  a  manual  training  school  two 
years  ago.  A  spacious  and  well  equipped  room  in  the  basement 
of  the  new  high  school  building  has  been  set  apart  for  its  use. 
Daily  instruction  is  given  in  drawing  and  wood  work.  All  boys 
above  the  eighth  grade,  wishing  to  take  the  work,  may  do  so  by 
agreeing  to  remain  in  the  department  during  the  school  year.  Each 
one  has  individual  instruction,  and  is  permitted  to  advance  as 
rapidly  as  he  is  capable.  Mr.  W.  A.  Hicks,  the  supervisor  of 
drawing  and  penmanship,  has  charge  of  the  work. 

Chillicothe.  Ohio,  is  discussing  the  feasibility  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  plan  in  many  respects  similar  to  the  one  inaugurated  in 
Pueblo,  Colorado,  by  Supt.  Search,  now  superintendent  of  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.  The  News  of  that  city  has  taken  up  the  matter 
and  pushes  it  with  commendable  vigor.  The  idea  is  to  divide  the 
grades  as  at  present  constituted  into  classes  of  fifteen  or  twenty, 
and  promoting  the  pupils  mdividually  according  to  their  progress 
^nd  aptitude.  The  News  rightly  believes  that  this  *•  would  increase 
the  efficiency  of  public  school  instruction  in  a  great  measure  and 
■do  away  with  many  evils  that  necessarily  exist  under  the  present 
iron-clad  system." 

The  free  text-book  plan  has  now  been  pretty  generally  adopted 
In  this  country.  In  Canada  also  there  seems  to  be  many  towns 
ready  to  adopt  it.  Toronto,  which  always  takes  the  lead  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  educational  advancement,  has  tried  it  for  some 
time  and  is  well  satisfied  with  it.  The  cost  to  the  city  for  books 
during  1894  amounted  to  $8,900,  thus  averaging  about  30  cents 
a  pupil  for  the  year.  The  books  are  frequently  examined  by  offi- 
cers m  the  employment  of  the  school  board  and  the  pupils  are 
ield  responsible  for  loss  or  damage  to  them.  The  responsibility 
and  supervision  certainly  have  great  value  not  only  as  money  sav- 
ing agencies  but  as  a  means  of  disciplimei.  teaching  the  children 
habits  of  carefulness  and  honor  in  dealing  with  what  is  tempor- 
arily entrusted  to  them.  ^ 

The  Brooklyn  principals  are  a  remarkable  set  of  men ;  they 
•don't  lean  on  their  superintendents.  If  there  is  any  action 
needed  they  meet  and  act.  Lately  there  was  some  legislation 
proposed  relative  to  reducing  the  size  of  the  board  of  education  ; 
the  principals  met  and  protested  vigorously.  They  seem  to  con- 
sider the  superintendent  as  having  only  advisory  powers,  and  are 
not  worried  over  his  action.  They  take  pains  to  know  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board,  and  the  board  often  visiting  the  schools  become 
acquamted  with  their  needs,  and  personally  know  the  princi- 
pals, hence  no  action  is  taken  without  consulting  them.  In  no 
other  city  do  the  principals  stand  in  this  unique  position. 

Free  text-books  are  now  furnished  to  many  schools.  The  prob- 
lem that  troubles  most  boards  of  education  in  cities  that  have 
•adopted  the  system  is  how  to  control  the  supply  and  Keep  the 
expense  within  reasonable  bounds.  Detroit  has  a  plan  that  seems 
to  solve  the  difficulty.  A  principal  who  wants  a  supply  is  asked 
to  fill  out  a  prescribed  order  form.  The  janitor  takes  it  to  the 
office  of  the  board  of  education  where  the  order  is  filled  and  a 
receipt  taken  for  the  books.  During  the  last  two  years  200,000 
volumes  have  been  issued.  Only  a  few  hundred  have  been  re- 
turned for  repair.  For  malicious  or  unnecessary  damage  a  fine 
is  imposed  upon  the  pupil,  ranging  from  one  cent  up  to  the  full 
value  of  the  book.  On  the  inside  of  each  one  a  record  blank  is 
pasted  on  which  each  fine  must  be  entered.  Considering  the 
wear  and  tear  the  books  are  subjected  to,  the  damage  is  relatively 
light  and  the  percentage  of  malicious  damage  is  very  small.  A 
text-book's  usefulness  is  not  really  at  an  end  until  there  is  not  a 
perfect  leaf  left,  as  the  whole  sheets  are  used  to  fill  up  gaps  in 
other  damaged  ^books  which  are  sent  to  the  binder  to  be  re- 
sthched  and,  if  necessary,  recovered  or  the  cover  may  only  need  a 
tittle  fixing.  The  work  costs  from  10  to  35  cents.  It  is  said  that 
exclusive  of  the  high  school  catalogue  the  supply  list  includes 


130  different  text-books.  Of  these  40  are  readers  of  various 
grades  and  issued  by  different  publishing  houses.  The  board's 
office  stock  comprises  from  3,000  to  4,000  volumes,  not  including 
drawing  books,  maps,  etc. 

The  new  high  school  at  Wellesley  is  pronounced  by  an  expert  to 
be  the  best  ventilated  school  building  in  Massachusetts.  The  plans 
for  heating  and  ventilating  this  school  were  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  state  police.  An  examination  of  the  school  was 
made  Jan.  15,  1895,  under  the  following  conditions:  Cloudy,  light 
southwesterly  breeze ;  temperature,  29** ;  humidity,  56  per  cent, 
of  saturation ;  barometer,  30.4  ;  indirect  steam— gravity  system. 
In  the  main  school-room,  with  seventy-two  seats,  the  supply  of 
air  at  inlets  was  7491  cubic  feet  for  eacn  pupil ;  amount  exhausted 
at  the  outlets,  8663  cubic  feet,  or  1 20  cubic  feet  for  each  seat. 
The  temperature  of  the  room  averaged  o8j^,  with  not  over  one 
degree  difference  between  different  parts  of  the  room  at  top  of 
pupils'  desks.  In  the  occupied  class-rooms  the  supply  of  fresh 
air  ranged  about  66.57  to  3.54  cubic  feet  per  seat,  and  the  ex- 
haust from  66.21  to  109.72  cubic  feet  per  seat.  Part  of  the 
rooms  were  unoccupied,  but  the  supply  and  exhaust  were  just 
about  as  good  as  in  the  occupied  rooms.  The  temperature  in 
all  the  rooms  was  very  even  in  the  different  parts,  and  no  un- 
comfortable draughts  were  noticed  in  any  of  the  rooms.  With- 
out including  a  good  supply  of  fresh  air  coming  into  the  corridors 
through  the  foot-warmers,  there  was  being  supplied  18,832  cubic 
feet  of  fresh  air  per  minute.  The  exhaust  was  23,181  cubic  feet 
per  minute.  The  steam  gauge  on  the  boiler  showed  from  5.75 
to  6.5  pounds. 

Those  who  think  that  the  new  education  schools  neglect  the 
requirements  of  practical  life  are  greatly  mistaken.  The  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  schools  have  been  brought  into  the  front  ranks  of  the 
progressives  under  Supt.  Balliet,  and  anyone  who  has  spent  a  day 
or  more  in  observing  the  mstruction  given  there  will  agree  that 
the  new  education  gives  a  better  preparation  for  life  than  the  old 
text-book  teachings  One  feature  introduced  there  only  a  few 
days  ago  affords  a  proof  for  the  soundness  of  this  view.  For 
studying  the  composition  of  foods  and  discovering  what  are  the 
cheapest  and  most  economical  nutritives  the  following  plan  has 
been  adopted.  A  case  containing  twelve  different  foods,  each 
weighing  a  pound,  will  be  sent  to  different  schools.  Each  sub- 
stance has  been  analyzed  by  a  class  in  the  school  of  technolo^ 
and  the  compounding  of  the  materials  is  clearly  shown.  For  m- 
stan-e,  an  apple  has  its  parts  separated  into  bottles  under  the 
heads  proteids,  mineral  matter,  water,  sugar,  acid,  pectine,  and 
celulose,  and  each  vessel  is  labeled  with  the  exact  amount  which 
it  contains,  so  that  a  pupil  studying  physiology  could,  by  going  to 
the  case  and  reading  the  bottles,  make  a  most  careful  and  com- 
prehensive study.  Besides  the  case,  charts  showing  the  different 
amounts  of  foods  which  can  be  obtained  for  twenty- five  cents,  are 
conspicuously  placed  and  thus  the  relative  values  are  ascertained. 
This  teaching  is  certainly  ^of^eater  practical  value  than  commit- 
ting to  memory  a  number  of  formulas  whose  significance  is  not  at 
all  clear  to  the  learners. 


School-Room  Ventilation  as  an  Investment. 

Public  indifference  to  hygienic  requirements  was  significantly 
illustrated  lately  in  a  busy  manufacturing  settlement  in  the  state 

of  Massachusetts.    The  city  of  L had  erected  and  equipped 

a  costly  high  school  edifice  with  a  corps  of  highly  paid  instructors, 
to  initiate  in  the  more  advanced  branches  of  scholarship  at  the 
public  charge  pupils  of  whom  only  a  minority  could  hope  to  util- 
ize these  expensive  accomplishments  in  every- day  life.  All  seems 
to  have  been  regarded  with  complacency  until  the  charge  for  an 
unusually  complete  ventilating  apparatus  was  encountered.  One 
would  have  thought  that  all  pupils,  whether  or  not  able  to  solve 
a  problem  in  differential  calculus  or  to  construe  a  line  of  Virs^il, 
would  have  excellent  use  for  their  own  bodies ;  but  neither  this 
consideration  nor  the  almost  infinitesimal  magnitude  of  this  par- 
ticular outlay — an  outlay  which,  including  current  expenses  and 
interest  on  capital,  was  about  half  a  cent  per  occupant  daily,  in 
comoarison  with  the  strictly  scholastic  expenses— sufficed  to  rec- 
oncile the  objectors  to  such  unheard-of  extravagance  !  Poverty 
of  valid  arguments  was  compensated  by  strength  of  epithets,  and 
such  expressions  as  "  cranky  *'  and  "  visionary  *'  were  freely  ap- 
plied to  those  who  had  thought  it  improper  that  rooms  packed 
with  adolescent  humanity  and  seldom,  alas !  quite  free  from  vic- 
tims of  contageous  diseases,  should  be  unprovided  with  at  least  a 
sufficiency  of  breathing  air.  The  incident  showed  that  even  in  cul- 
tured New  England.there  was  a  minority — fortunately,  a  minority 
only — not  yet  emancipated  from  the  mediaeval  fantasy  which  con- 
temned Nature,  and  which  regarded  the  soul  and  the  body  as 
hostile  entities,  both  indeed  corrupt,  but  the  latter  only  hopelessly 
so,  and  fit  only  to  be  "  mortified  "  and  suppressed.  A  strange 
infatuation,  surely,  to  have  held  its  ground  for  nineteen  centuries, 
in  the  face  of  the  lesson  left  by  the  matchless  educators  of  Hellas 
in  the  harmonious  development  of  every  faculty  and  every  sense ! 
— George  H,  Knight,  in  The  Popular  Science  Monthly. 
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Publishers  of  Educational  Books. 


J,  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

The  founder  of  this  great  Philadelphia  publishing  house  was 
Sir.  Joshua  B.  Lippirtcotl.  to  whom  Philadelphia  owes,  besides 
the  establishment  of  this  notable  house,  many  public- spirited  acts 
ard  a  devoiion  to  her  inter- 
ests characterized  by  the 
energy  which  was  one  of  his 
life-long  trails.  About  182; 
Mr.  Lippincott  entered  the 
store  of  a  bookseller  named 
Clarke,  and  remained  with 
him  till  1831  when  his  em- 
ployer failed  in  business. 
The  energy  and"  sterling 
worth  of  the  young  clerk, 
then  only  eighteen,  were  im- 
mediately recognized  by  the 
creditors,  who  placed  bim  in 
charge  of  the  store.  He 
carried  on  the  business  in 
their  interest  until  1836,  when 
he  purchased  it  for  himself 
and  contioued  it  in  the  same 
quarters.  The  name  of  the 
new  firm  thus  started  was  significant  of  tbe  enterprising  young 
personality  behind  it.  It  was  at  the  beginoing  as  it  was  for  tifty 
years— with  the  single  exception  of  a  term  of  five  years— 1,  B 
Lippincott  &  Co. 

The  business  at  first  was  largely  confined  to  the  publication  of 
Bibles  and  praver-books,  Mr.  Lippincoit's  practical  knowledge 
of  his  trade  enabled  him  to  turn  out  work  stamped  with  an  indi- 
viduality which  could  not  be  duplicated  by  competing  firms.  Thus 
the  Lippincott  styles  gained  a  reputation  which  made  them  a  ne- 
cessity to  every  bookseller  in 
the  country.  The  young 
publisher  also  acquired  at  a 
great  advantage  other  im- 
portant works  such    ------ 


"  Encyclopedia  of  Religious 
Knowledge."  which  were 
considered  large  undertak- 
ings in  those  early  days,  and 
showed  bis  characteristic 
traits  of  courage  and  wide 
business  views. 

During  the  period  ending 
with  1850  the  trade  grew 
steadily,  and  brought  fortune 
to  the  bead  of  the  house.  Mr. 
Lippincott  then  resolved  to 
lake  abold  step  which  would 
advance  his  interests  in  many  lipids  and  practically  place  him  at  the 
bead  of  the  book  business  in  Philadelphia.  It  would  at  the  same 
time,  though  this  was  a  minor  consideration  of  sentiment,  merge  his 
bouse  with  one  of  the  oldest  concerns  in  thecountry,  thus  carrying 
his  business  lineage  back  to  the  earliest  daw  of  the  Republic.  He 
determined  to  buy  our  the  house  of  Grigg,  Elliott&  Co.,  which  had 
been  established  by  Benjamin  Johnson  in  the  previous  century. 
This  concern  was  at  the  time  of  its  purchase  perhaps  the  most 
successful  book  bouse  in  America.  In  combination  with  some  of 
its  members  Mr.  Lippincott 
~  formed  a  new  firm  under  the 

name  of  Lippincott,  Grambo 
&  Co.  The  old  Lippincott 
building  having  become  too 
small  for  the  combined  trades 
of  bookselling,  publishing, 
and  stationery,  into  which 
this  firm  now  entered,  Mr. 
Lippincott  took  possession 
of  the  large  store  vacated  by 
Grigg,  Elliott  &  Co.  This 
building  likewise  soon  be- 
came mad  equate  for  the 
growing  business  and  a  new 
sin-story  structure  was  erec- 
ted to  be  followed  soon  after 
by  the  addition  of  a  manu- 
factory of  nearly  equal  ex- 
tent. The  firm  of  Lippincott, 
Grambo  St  Co.  expired  by  limitation  in  1855.  Mr.  Grambo  then 
withdrew,  and  the  original  title  of  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  was  re- 
sumed, to  remain  uncoanged  for  thirtv  years. 

In  1S85  Mr.  Lippincott  turned  the  partnership  into  a  stock 
company,  with  a  capital  of  one  million  dollars,  entitled  the  J.  B. 


Lippincott  Company,  of  which  he  was  president  until  his  death. 
He  died  January  5,  18S6,  closing  a  career  full  to  its  last  days  of 
active  industry,  of  public  usefulness,  and  of  exalted  character. 
At  this  time  Mr.  Craige  Lippincott  assumed  the  presidency  and 
Mr.  J.  Bertram  Lippincott  the  vice-presidency  of  the  company. 
Associated  with  them  as  directors  are  Mr.  Julien  Shoemaker,  Mr. 
Thos.  P.  Bacon,  Mr.  Walter  Lippincott,  and  Mr.  R.  P.  Morion, 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Philadelphia  home  of 
the  J,  B.    Lippincott    Com- 

Eany  consists  of  two  large 
uildings.  at  71s  and  717 
Market  street  and  71410  720 
Filbert  street.  The  Market 
street  building  was  com- 
pleted in  1862  and  the  Filbert 
street  building  eight  years 
later.  The  Market  street  half 
w  a  massive  marble  structure 
six  stories  high.  The  Filbert 
street  front  is  of  brick,  and 
reaches  to  eight  stories,  in- 
cluding the  sub-cellar  and 
the  basement.  The  two 
buildings  cover  at  an  equal 
elevation  the  whole  depth  o( 
the  areaofover  366  feet,  with 
45  feet  of  frontage  on  Market  street  and  100  feet  on  Filbert  street. 
Some  idea  of  their  magnitude  may  be  realized  when  it  is  stated 
that  the  floor  space  available  for  business  purposes  in  these  build- 
ings aggregates  ii;,ooo  square  feet. 

A  visit  to  these  buildings  would  be  a  source  of  endless  sur- 
prises to  one  unacquainted  with  the  area  of  the  establishment  and 
the  details  o(  the  many  trades  carried  on  under  its  two  enormous 
roofs.  If  the  visitor  were  so  inclined  he  might  watch  the  opera- 
tions, interesting  and  instructive  in  their  thorough  system,  of  one 
of  tbe  largest  stationery  trades  in  the  country.  lie  might  also 
follow  a  book  or  magazine  throueh  all  its  various  developments, 
beginning  with  the  receipt  of  the  manuscript  and  finally  seeing 
the  completed  volume  laid  on  the  retail  counter. 

Among  tbe  standard  works  published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company  are  "  Allibone's  Dictionary  of  Authors  "'  and  its  recent 
"  Supplement,"  both  monuments  of  scholarship  and  business  en- 
terprise ;  the  "  IVonouncing  Gazeteer  of  the  World,"  acknowl- 
edged to  be  unrivaled  in  its  field  ;  the  ■'  Pronouncing  Dictionary 
of  Biography  and  Mythology,"  a  single  exhaustive  volume  of  over 
3.300  pages;  the  "Chambere's  Encyclopedia,"  just  reaching  com- 
pletion in  a  new  edition  :  "  Worcester's  Standard  Dictionaries  ;  " 
the  "Works  of  Dickens,"  issued  under  direct  arrangements  with 
the  original  English  publishers;  the  "  Works  of  Thackeray,"  un- 
der similar  arrangements  with  Thackeray's  English  publishers  ; 
the  "  Works  of  Buiwer  ;"  and  the  '■  Library  Edition  of  the  Wav- 
erly  Novels."  The  publication  of  standard  medical  works  has 
always  been  a  specialty  with  the  Lippincott  Company.  From 
the  subscription  department  emanate  the  International  Mtdical 
Ma^atine,  The  JHttrHalianal  Clinics.  Keating's  Diseases  of 
Children,  MeClellan's  Regional  Anatgnty.  Burnett's  Diseases  of 
the  Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat,  «c..  etc.,  each  one  an  approved  au- 
thority in  its  field.  Among  other  publications  bearing  the  Lip- 
pincott imprint  ate  the  "  United  States  Dbpensary."  Agnew's 
'■  Surgery,"  Da  Costa's  "Medical  Diagnosis."  Dubring's  "Dis- 
eases of  the  Skin,"  Garretson's  "  Oral  Surgery,"  L^idy  s  "  Anat- 
omy." Remington's  "Pharmacy,"  Thomas'  "Medical  Diction- 
ary," Wood's  "  Therapeutics,"  and  Wormley's  "  Poisons,"  all  of 


which  have  become  established 
dents.  From  the  education- 
al department  issue  Worces- 
ter's "  School  Dictionaries," 
C ha u  vet's  "Geometry," 
Sharpless  and  Phillips'  "As- 
tronomy," Cutter's  "Physi- 
ology," and  sundry  other 
text-books  indispensable  to 


physicians  and  si 


These  are  only  a  few  chance 
selections  from  the  long  lists 
of  important  works  which 
have  owed  their  production 
to  the  Lippincott  house. 
The  catalogue  of  its  publica- 
tions alone  includes  over  two 
thousand  entries,  while  the  *■/'' 

additions  to  its  lists  average 

annually  about    a  hundred  hohac*  utomoi. 

volumes  and  are  constantly 

increasing.  Biography,  history,  theology,  medicine,  education,  and 
fiction  are  all  fully  and  ably  represented.  A  monthly  publication 
that  is  well  known  to  all  who  take  an  interest  In  contemporary 
literature  is  Lippincott' 1  Ma^atine.  It  was  planned  and  MUb- 
lisbed  by  tbe  elder  Mr.  Lippincott  ii 
caieer,  and  ushered  into  being  n"  ' 
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in  fiction  and  literature.     Its  distinguish ing  feature  is  the  is.<ue  of  book  passes  to  a  new  pupil.    In  Massachusetts,  Maine,  New 

a  complete  novel  in  each  number.    It  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  Hampshire,  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  and  other  free  text-book 

roaKaiines  now  published.  states,  almost  every  city  or  town  school  board  composed  of  pro- 

We  present  five  portraits  of  members  of  the  J.  6.  Lippjncolt  gressive,  energetic  men,  have  adopted  such  book  covers  on  the 

Company.  Mr,  J.  Bertram    Lippincott,  vice-president;  Messrs.  score  of  economy,  cleanlmess,  and  uniformity  in  the  school-room. 

{alien  Shoemaker  and  Thomas  P.  Bacon,  two  of  Ihe  directors;  The  Pennsylvania  State  Medical  association  last  summer  recom- 

Ir.  Frank  Wood,  manafier  of  the  publishing  establishment ;  and  mended  such  a  system  as  a  preventive  for  disseminating  disease. 

Mr.  Horace  Ridings,  the  head  salesman.    We  regret  that  wecai  '              -  •      ■              ,.,....               ■ 
not  present  the  portraits  of  Mr.  Craige  Lippincott,  the  presiden 
and  Mr.  Walter  Lippincott,  one  of  the  directors. 


School  Equipment. 


Under  this  be4d  are  presented  a 
etjuipmenl,  the  Utest  improvemenl 
'""■'— ™— ten  supplies  m  general ,  he: 


J  notes  on  methods  of  school 

iue  apparalut,  aod  ichoolvid 
TentiUtmg  syslenu,  (eit-boolt 


New  Vertical  Writing  Publications. 

The  article  on  "  Vertical  Writing  Systems  "  in  The  Journal 
of  February  19,  has  attracted  much  attention.  Smce  then  we 
have  learned  that  Messrs.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  have  under  way  a 
series  of  vertical  writing  copy  books  prepared  by  Messrs.  Newland 
&  Row,  of  KingstoB,  Ontario,  whose  success  in  this  special  line 
of  work  has  attracted  much  attention  and  of  which  frequent  men- 
tion was  made  in  The  Journal  last  ;^ear.  As  soon  as  the 
series  is  published  a  description  and  specimen  head  lines  will  be 
presented. 

Another  new  CO  mer  in  this  line  is  the  vertical  script  primer 
published  by  Messrs.  Putnam  &  Co..  New  York.  It  forms  a  very 
desirable  introduction  to  writing  exercises,  giving,  as  it  does,  to 
the  child  clear  ideas  of  the  forms  of  letters  and  words.  Those 
who  are  using  the  script  method  of  teaching  reading  will  see  many 
other  valuable  advantages  in  this  primer.  Messrs.  Pot- 
ter &  Putnam  are  making  a  specialty  of  script  publications.  Ac- 
companding  this  note  is  presented  a  portion  of  a  specimen  page 
of  the  primer. 

lb 
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The  manufacture  of  book  covers  has  thus  grown  into  a  recog- 
nized industry.  They  are  made  by  machinery  at  a  less  price  than 
any  mother  could  find  suitable  material  tor  and  saves  this  over- 
burdened  patent  a  great  amount  of  worry,  labor,  and  annoyance. 

Home-made  covers  have  not  produced  the  proper  results ;  their 
operation  has  proved  desultory,  some  books  covered  and  some 
not,  and  the  benefit  of  a  system  is  lacking.  The  New  York  Stm 
says:  "Dr.  CyrusEdson,  medical  commissioner  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  reporting  on  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases,  states  that 
the  mutlin  book  eover  must  go,  and  be  replaced  by  a  hard  paper 
to  which  germs  do  not  slick,  A  new  cover  means  a  clean  cover 
and  ammimumofdanger."  TheNewYork  IVorid vriiea  :  "Dr. 
Moreau  Morris  reported  to  President  Wilson  of  the  New  York 
board  of  health,  the  result  of  his  investigations  of  the  causes  of 
the  spread  of  diphtheria  and  other  diseases  in  the  public  schools 
— muslin  book  covets  should  not  be  used." 

It  would  theretora  seem  wise  for  school  boards  operated  under 
free  text-book  laws  to  inform  themselves  about  this  subject  by 
getting  the  opinion  of  other  school  boards  which  employ  such  a 
system.  Consultation  of  the  advertising  columns  of  The  Jour- 
nal will  also  give  valuable  information  relating  to  cheap  and 
practical  book  covers. 

New  Text-Books. 

American  Book  Companr. 

The  Academic  French  Course,  First  Year,  in  Accordance  with  the  Lat- 
est Ciammatical  Rules,  adopted  bj  the  French  Acadcm)'.  B7  Antoine 
MuicarellL     i$i.oo.) 

Second  Bock  in  Phjitoiaa  and  KyeirDC.  B;  J.  H.  Kellage,  H.£>. 
{.8o.| 

Introduclotv  LesfOns  In  English  Grammar  (or  Us*  in  Inlermeduite 
Grades,  by  Wra.  H.  H»i«eli,  M.A.     (.(o.) 

Elementary  Lessons  in  Algebra.  By  Stewart  B.  Sabin  and  Charln  D. 
Lowry.     (.50. J 

Rolunson's  New  Intellectual  Arithmetic,     (.35.) 

Glnn  &  Co. 

The  Conterapofaiy  French  Writers.  Selection*  from  the  French  wrilara 
of  the  second  part  of  the  rgth  century,  with  literary  notices,  and  tibtorical, 

SHigraphrcal,    etymo)oKical,    erammatical,  and    explanatory  notes.      By 
Ite.Bosine  Melle.     (.85.) 

Tacitus  Dialoeus  De  Oralorlbus.  Edited  with  introduction,  notes,  and 
indexes,  by  Charles  Edward  Bennett.    (.50.) 

Thucfdides,  Book  IIL  Edrled  on  the  basis  of  the  Classen-Sleuped!- 
tion,  by  Charles  Forster  Smith.    (S1.75.) 


rwrt 


By  Geoii^  Rantoul 


to  d/ux/m,       bva  dJ\Mmh 


Homer's  Odyssey,    Boots  V-VIll.     Ed^tedoi 
basis  Of   the    AmeisHenlie   edition, 

A  Preparatory  Germui  Reader  for  Banners.  By 
C.  L.    VanDaeli.    (.45,  mailing  price) 

The  Gate  10  the  Anabasis,  with  coUoquia,  notes, 
and  YOtabulary.      By   Clarence  W.  Gleason,   A  H. 

An  EleirkentaiT  Chen 
While,  A.M.     (Si  lo). 

A  Scienlilic  French  Reader.  Fdiled  with  inlro- 
duction,  notes,  and  vocabulary.  By  Aleiander  W, 
tindler.    <  S5) 

Ad  Introduction  to  French  Authors,  Being  a  Reader 
(or  Becinners.     By  Alphonse  N.  Van  Daell. 

Difficult  Modem  French.  Choice  eitracis  from  the 
most  difficult  modem  literature.  By  Albert  Liune. 
(.85.) 

The  Reman  Pronunciaiion  of  Latin.  Why  we  use 
it  and  how  10  use  it.     By  Frances  E.  Lord.     (.*>.) 

The  First  Latrn  Bcolc.  By  William  C.  Collar, 
A.M.,  and  M,  Giant  Daniel).  A.M. 

.  Practical  German  Grammar.     By  William  Eya. 
1  largely  rewnlten.  with  notes  to 


enbach.     Revised  ai 


the  e   . 
Collar, 


dJiwm. 


lOo 


IKTU, 


-Cixx  hih.lrui  hatl 


The  First  Steps  in  Ale 

An  Examination  Mao 
adG.A,  HilL     (.55,) 

Latin  at  Sight,  Wirh 
nd  Selections  for  Practii 

A  Scientific  German 


mI'  Revised  by  Clai 
ByG. 


.  S.  Curti 


By  G.  A.  Wentworth 

uctioD.  SugEestions  for  Sight- Reading, 

twin  Post. 

By   George  Theodore  Dippold,   Ph.D. 

John  Burroughs,  l>y  Uary 


Book  Covers. 


Where  the  free  text-book  plan  has  been  adopted,  it  is  expected 
that  the  same  book  will  be  used  by  three  or  four  ditTerent  pupils 
successively.  There  has  been  much  complaint  of  these  transfers 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  violations  of  the  laws  of  health  and 
cleanliness.  But  there  is  an  antidote  for  this  one  objection.  The 
schools  should  provide  adjustable  book  covers,  which  receiving  the 
soiling  of  a  year  are  removed,  and  a  dean  one  adjusted  when  the 


Little  Nature  Studies  for  Little  People,  Fi 
E.  Bun. 

Colleee  Requirements  in  English   Entrance   Exam i nations.     By   Rct, 
Arthur  Wentworth  Eaion. 

The  Werner  Company. 

The  Basic  Law  of  Vocal  IJtterance,  by  Emit  Sutro.     $1.35. 

The  New  Noraial  Fint  Reader.     By  Albert  N;  Raub.,  A.M.,  Fb.D. 

The  New  Normal  Second  Reader.     By  Albert  N.  Raub. 

The  New  Noimal  Third  Reader.     By  Albert  N.  Raub: 

The  New  Normal  Fourth  Reader,     By  Albert  N.  Raub: 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

A  LalMratory  Manual   in  Elementary  BlologT.     An  Inductive  Study  in 
■ ■    •  -    "  -".Boyer.A.M.    (So.) 


[Con 
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Adjustable   School  Desks. 

It  is  now  universally  conceded  that  the  advantages  which  the  old  primitive  benches  and  tables  may  have  as  a  means  for  massing 
children  and  convenience  for  the  supervision  of  [he  children  are  completely  outweighed,  from  a  hygienic  standpoint,  by  their  inde- 
fensible disadvantages.  Health  and  physical  comfort  of  the  children  are  essential  requirements  antl  must  be  deciding.  Medical  men 
and  teachers  interested  in  school  hygiene  joined  hands  to  test  by  observation  and  experiment  how  th^  seats  and  desks  should  be 
arranged  to  be  suitable  for  the  various  ages  of  children,  to  guard  against  curvature  of  the  spine,  compression  of  the  chest,  high, 
low,  and  round  shoulders,  and  to  be  in  every  way  so  constructed  as  not  to  interfere  with  healthful  physical  development  in  the  years 
of  growto.  Various  devices  were  invented  to  meet  the  requirements  set  up  by  hygienic  authorities.  The  adjustable  desks  and 
^eats  of  various  construction  represent  the  latest  development  in  this  department.  In  America  the  manufacture  of  this  furniture 
b  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  One  of  the  hrst  powerful  impulses  in  this  direction  was  given  by  a  report  of  the  Massachusetts 
state  board  of  education  in  1884  giving  the  observations  of  Dr.  Bowditch,  of  Harvard  university,  based  on  the  measurements  of 
3S.OOO  children  and  showing  that  the  erowth  of  pupils  varies  greatly  in  different  periods  of  school  life.  Since  then  the  manufacture 
of  adjustable  desks  and  seats  has  rapidly  grown.  At  present  there  are  in  the  market  various  pieces  of  furniture  all  claiming  certain 
hygienic  and  other  advantages.    Some  of  the  most  important  of  these  are  described  below. 

Note;— There  are  severalolherde'irahleadjuatable  desks  and  seats  notnienliooed  in  the  present  aiticle,  those  manufactured  br  Geo  rge  S  Perry,  of 
73  Fulton  street,  Boston,  Maas,,  for  iasiance.  Lack  of  space,  however,  and  other  reasons  make  it  Impossible  to  inttoduce  them  here.  Descriptions  of 
them  will  be  given  in  a  supplementary  anicle  neil  month. 

Id  this  connection  preliminary  menlion  is  also  made  of  an  adjustable  desk  lid  invented  by  Dr.  Edws 
School  of  J'edagoey,  who  has  (or  years  devoted  much  study  to  school  hygiene  in  its  various  relations,  aD< 
■of  pedagoeics, 

Tbe  "Chandler"  Adjustable  Chair. 

Manufacturers:  The  Chandler  Adji/stable  Chair  &  Desk 
Co.,  7  Temple  Place,  Boston. 
The  furniture  manufactured  by  the  Chandler  Adjustable  Chair 
-&  Desk  Co.,  7  Temple  Place,  Boston,  differs  essentially  from 
other  adjustable  furniture  in  that  the  irons  have  no  notches  or 
other  supports,  the  bearing  surfaces  of  the  sliding  parts  being 
smooth,  tnus  securing  adjustment  at  the  exact  height  desired 
without  being  obliged  to  stop  at  stipulated  distances.    This  is  of 


1  economy  in  the  school-room,  is  that  it  is  a 
double  standard  combination  desk  with  folding  seal.  The  Star- 
key  desk  is  claimed  to  be  the  only  double-standard  desk  made 
that  can  be  instantly,  easily,  and  uniformly  adjusted  from  only 
one  point  of  contact.  Bj[  reference  to  the  cut,  the  adjusting 
shafts  with  pinions  fitting  into  the  racks  on  castings,  can  readily 
be  seen.  Tnese  adjusting:  shafts  are  hollow  to  admit  of  a  small 
clamp  rod,  which  passes  through  from  outside  to  outside  of  desk. 
The  cut  shows  the  key  or  wrench  fitted  over  threaded  end  of 
clamp  rod  to  the  snuare  shoulder  of  adjusting  shaft.  This 
key  also  replaces  ana  tightens  nut  on  end  of  clamp  rod,  after 
desk  or  seat  has  been  adjusted.  Its  adjusting  shafts  and  clamp 
rods  opposing  each  other  against  the  opposite  sides  of  the  desk 
castings,  firrnly  bind  the  whole  desk  into  one  solid  structure,  and 
render  it  strong  enough  to  stand  the  severest  test.  The  desk  is 
inexpensive,  being  sold  at  about  the  average  price  of  any 
ordinary  first  class  desk. 

The  seat  and  desk  arc  independently  adjustable,  and  both  can 
be  adjusted  in  the  brief  time  of  thirty  seconds. 

The  •'Peerless"  Adjustable  Desk  and  Seat. 

Manufacturers:  The  Bobrick  School  Furniture  Co^% 
PANY,  sf  Bromfield  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 

The  principal  features  of  the  Bobrick  Company's  new  and  im- 
proved desk  and  seat  called  the  "  Peerless  "  are  ; 

I.  Neither  the  desk-top  nor  the  chair-seat  will  drop  or  slide 
down  by  its  own  weight  during  the  process  of  readjustment,  nor 


great  importance,  as  the  seat,  pariiculariy,  should  be  adjustable 
within  very  narrow  limits.  Two  extremely  important  require- 
ments, simplicity  and  strength,  are  secured  by  the  clamping  de- 
vice, a  simple  bolt  \  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  upper  or  sliding 
part  of  the  iron  is  a  wedge  device,  which  makes  impossible  its 
slipping  down  a  hair's  breadth  after  nut  is  tightened.  For  de- 
termining the  proper  height  for  adjustmni,  instead  of  a  scale 
estimating  same  and  based  on  average  proportions,  a  measuring 
gauge  is  used  which  measures  the  pupil  correctly. 

"Starkey"  Adjustable  Desk. 

Manufacturer:  W.  L.  Stakkev,  Paterson,  N.  ;. 
The  idea  carried  out  in  the  construction  of  the  "Starkey  "  Ad- 


justable desk  is  simply  tt 


d  to  the  already  popular  style  of  the 


modem  stationary  desk,  a  simple  and  perfect  adjustment.    The 
strongest  claim  for  this  desk  therefore,  from  the  standpoint  of 


is  it  possible  for  either  desk  or  scat  to  work  down  gradually,  as 
would  inevitably  be  the  case  if  they  were  held  simply  by  bolts, 
without  the  supporting  notches. 

2.  One  person  can  easily  readjust  from  4;  to  50  desks  and  seats 
in  less  than-  one  hour. 

3.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  desk  is  on  two  brackets, 
it  can  be  adapted  to  any  ordinary  school-room  floor  without  fear 
that  the  imperfections  or  the  warping  of  the  floor,  which  are  due 
to  change  of  temperature,  will  throw  the  parallel  brackets  out  of 
plumb,  and  thereby  cause  friction  between  the  brackets  and  the 
movable  desk  supports,  when  the  desk  is  raised  or  lowered. 

4.  The  movable  desk-supports  and  the  chair-support  can  be 
fasteited  and  firmly  held  in  their  positions  by  one  turn  of  the  set- 
screw. 
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s  of  the  Vienna,  Frankfort,  Prague,  and  St.  Pe- 
tersburg' school  commissions,  and  the  measurement  of  over  115,- 
ooo  children,  both  desk  and  seat  can  be  adjusted  or  readjusted  to 
the  height  oi  a  pupil  in  less  than  one  minute. 

The  Bobrick  Company  furnished  in  the  past  year  187  schools 
in  54  cities  and  towns,  with  their  desks  and  seats. 

•'  Durant "  Adjustable  Desks. 

Manufacturers:  Durant  School  Desk  Company,  Racine, 

Wis. 

The  Durant  School  Desk  Company  manufacture  five  styles  of 

adjustable  desks,  meeting  various  requirements.    A  simple  and 

practical  air-tight  inkwell  is  found  in  ^1  desks  having  wells. 

THE  "PRIMARY   IDEAL." 
The  manufacturers  take  particular  pride  in  this  desk,  which  is 
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n  between  desk  and  pupil  (or  the  with> 
drawalof  books. 

The  "Columbia"  Adjustable  Desk  and  Cbalr. 

Manufacturers:  The  Globe  School  Furniture  Companv, 

NORTHVILLE,  MiCH. 

1.  The  "Columbia"  desk  has  a  single  standard  adjustment 
thai  occupies  less  space  than  the  combination  desk  and  yet  ia- 
broad  enough  at  the  base  to  make  it  solid  upon  the  floor. 

2.  The  adjustment  of  the  desk  and  chair  is  very  simple  and  re- 
quires but  a  moment  to  change  either  desk  or  chair  to  suit  the 
occupant. 


shown  in  the  accompanying  cut. 

men t,  and  the  desk  an  additional 

pupils  from  live  to  ten  years  mav  be  comfortably  seated.     The 

desk  and  book  box  are  sufficiently  large'for  primary  pupils.     It 

is  easy  to  get  in  and  out  of,  and  takes  but  little  room.    Seventy 

pupils  can  be  seated  in  a  space  twenty  feets^iuare.     It  is  modest 

m  price,  and  makes  only  light  demandslBrfreight  charges. 

Two  larger  sizes  are  made,  which  have  their  special  uses  in 
class-rooms,  lecture-rooms,  schools  of  shorthand,  etc.  The 
"  Primary  Ideal  "  has  two  less  spindles  in  chair  back  than  the 
larger  size  seats. 


"OLIVE      DESK. 

This  desk  is  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  market.  The  chair 
pedestal,  whether  adjusted  to  the  highest  or  lowest  point,  always 
shows  a  round  column.  The  iron  standard  for  the  desk  presents 
an  extended  surface  to  attach  to  the  wood.  It  has  front  brack- 
ets which  act  as  braces,  rendering  i 
the  standard  is   thrown  so  far  foi 

"academy"  desks. 
This  desk  differs  from  the  "  Olive  "  in  that  it  has  a  chair  with 
curved  back  and  a  press  curved  top.  While  it  is  strong  it  has 
not  the  great  strength  of  the  "  Olive  "  chair.  As  its  name  im- 
plies, it  has  been  designed  with  reference  to  use  in  academies, 
seminaries,  etc.  The  chair  scat  is  double,  the  layers  of  wood 
crossing  each  other.  One  style  "Academy,"  the "  Revolving 
Academy  "  chair,  has  a  chair  pedestal  that  permits  of  the  chair 
turning  toward  the  aisle. 

"ZOTH   century"  desk. 

The  chair  seat  and  desk  are  both  adjustable,  independently,  as 
to  height,  there  being  a  total  range  of  adjustment  of  about  four 
inches.  The  desk  can  be  thrown  to  one  side,  and  the  school- 
room converted  into  an  assembly-room,  affording  opportunity  for 
calisthenics  or  other  general  exercise.  The  desk  top,  when 
thrown  aside,  still  furnishes  the  student  a  good  writing*  tableL 
The  movement  of  the  desk-top  is  easy,  and  practically  accom- 
plished without  noise,  the  joints  being  broad  and  finely  fitted. 
There  is  no  danger  of  ink  being  spilled  in  folding  the  desk  top, 
as  a  special  inkwell  is  inserted  in  the  usual  place,  which  meets 
all  requirements.    The  closed  book  box  at  the  side  makes  it  un- 


3.  By  means  of  this  adjustment  the  desk  or  chair  can  be  raised 
or  lowered  the  fraction  of  an  inch  so  as  to  fit  the  desk  to  the 
physical  requirements  of  the  pupil. 

4.  The  chair  is  made  to  revolve  on  its  pedestal  sufficiently  10 
allow  the  pupil  to  swing  into  place  gracefully  and  easily. 

Tbree  styles  of  adjustable  school  desks  are  manufactured  by 
the  Globe  Furniture  Co.  The  one  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration  is  the  "  Columbia  "  Open  Box  desk  and  chair,  botb 
with  screw  adjustable  pwdescals,  chair  semi-revolving.  Another 
"  Columbia  "  style  is  furnished  with  a  "  normal  "  lid.  Both  "  Co- 
lumbia "  styles  are  made  in  six  sizes.  Besides  these  the  Globe 
Furniture  company  make  the  "  Berkeley "  lid,  desk,  and  chair, 
with  upholstered  seal  and  back.  It  is  made  in  four  sizes  only. 
The  standards  of  both  desk  and  chair  are  adjustable  for  height, 
but  do  not  revolve. 

The  "Single  Standard"  Adjustable  Desk  and  Stmt. 

Manufacturers:  The  Hygienic  School  Furniture  CO., 
70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
The  "  Single  Standard,"  is  strong  and  durable,  and  stands 
firmly  on  the  floor.  It  is  simple  in  construction,  and  there  is 
nothing  about  it  that  can  get  out  of  order.  It  is  easi>y  kept 
clean,  the  base  being  round  and  plain,  with  a  smooth,  flat  sur- 


face, thus  not  interfering  with  the  sweeping.  The  adjustment  is 
very  simple  and  easy,  but  can  be  effected  only  with  the  use  of  a 
wrench  or  key,  preventing  the  pupils  from  changing  it.  The 
three  sizes  in  which  the  desks  are  manufacturetTis  said  to  ac- 
commodate perfectly  a  school  of  any  number  of  grades,  or  pupils 
of  any  size,  from  the  smallest  to  the  largesL 
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The  foHowing  description,  with  the  accompanying  illustrations, 
will  illustrate  the  coostructioo  and  adjustments. 

The  tubular  standards  of  the  desk  and  seat  are  made  of  ijast 
iron.  Their  round  bases  are  12  inches  in  diameter  lor  the  desk, 
and  1 1  inches  in  diameter  for  the  seat,  and  are  fastened  to  the  Jloor 
by  eight  i-inch  screws.  The  adjustable  support  or  bar,  h.  is 
made  of  steel  (i|  inches  in  diameter),  and  is  provided  with  a 
longitudinal  groove  or  channel,  f,  (Fig.  i),  and  on  the  other  side 
opposite  is  cut  a  vertical  row  of  notches.  *,  (Fig.  a),  which  do 
not,  however,  project  beyond  the  solid  parts  of  the  bar.  Fastened 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  standard  is  a  catch,  /.  That  side  of  the 
standard  which  faces  the  longitudinal  groove,  g,  is  provided  with 
two  set-screws  or  binding- screws,  m-m  or  n-H.  The  inner  ends 
of  the  set-screws  are  provided  with  flat  surfaces,  so  as  to  form 
right  angles  with  the  square  groove  of  the  support. 

In  order  to  adjust  desk  and  seat  the  following  directions  are 
given  :  "  Loosen  the  sct-scrcws,  m-m  or  »-«  ,-  tilt  the  desk  top 
or  seat  backward  from  the  catch./,  and  in  this  position  either 
desk  top  or  seat  can  be  raised  or  lowered  as  desired.  When  in 
proper  nosition  tighten  the  set-screws  and  the  desk  top  or 
seat  will  be  firmly  locked  and  held  in  its  adjusted  position,  in 
which  it  will  remain  until  occasion  shall  arise  to  re-adiust  it. 


The  '•  Favorite "  AdJusUble  Seat. 


combination  desks.    The  shape  of  the  back 


minus  distance,  i.e.,  from  front  to  rear.  In  the  "  Imperial  "  ad- 
justable desk,  manufactured  by  the  Grand  Rapids  Seating  Co.. 
everything  desirable  has  been  accomplished  and  with  a  marvel- 
ous simplicity  of  parts. 

The  top  has  all  of  the  adjustments  msntioned  above  and  by 
means  of  one  bolt  only  {B)  extending  the  lul!  length  of  the  desk 
immediately  beneath  the  book  shelf.  The  back  and  seat  are  ad- 
justable together  for  height  independent  of  the  top  by  means  of 
two  adjusting  bolts  just  oelow  the  hinges  {A).  The  "  Imperial  " 
in  appearance,  is  quite  like  the  ordinary  combination  desk  and 
seat  and  having  the  automatic  seat  action  it  is  possible  to  place 
them  on  an  averasc  o£  a6  inches  from  back  to  back,  which  means 
a  great  saving  in  floor  space  as  compared  with  adjustable  chair 
desks.  The  ■'  Imperial  "  has  been  adopted  bj^  the  twards  of  ed- 
ucation of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  New  York  city,  and  elsewhere. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  on  school  furniture  in  New  York 
city  says :  "  We  devoted  the  entire  summer  investigating  all  styles 
of  adjustable  furniture  and  believe  the  "Imperial '  to  be  a  first 
class  school  desk,  built  scientiBcally  and  yet  simple  '  ""  ' 


The  "  Richmond  "  Adjustable  Desk. 

Manufacturers:  Richmond  School  Furniture  Company, 
22  East  13TH  St.,  New  York. 
Thelatest  adjustable  desk  put  on  the  market  b  the."  Richmond  " 
madeby  Mr.  C,  F.  Buscall,  ai  East  13th  St.,  New  York  City. 
It  has  a  friction  adjustment  and  is  in  most  respects  similar  to  the 
"  Chandler  "  desk  described  above.  The  Brooklyn  board  of  edu- 
cation has  adopted  it  as  the  only  one  to  go  on  the  school  supply 
list  this  year.    Several  New  York  schools  are  also  using  it. 

Note. 

The  "New  Era"  hygienic  desk  and  seat,  manufactured  by 
the  New  Jersey  School  and  Church  Furniture  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J„ 
and  other  furniture  will  be  described  in  the  special  edition  of 
The  Journal  for  March. 


School  Building  Notes. 

ALASKA. 

Unalasica.— A  ichool.     Arch.  S.  Foster,  38  California  Si.,  San  Fran- 

CALIFORNIA. 

Los  Angeles.— George  J.  Coateman  &  Son,  Arch,  for  a  $15,000  school 
■t  Bakerafield. 

Sah  Frahcisco.— W.  H.  Armitaee  Arch,  for  $30,000  school  at  Alameda, 


,  COLORADO. 


lit  the  contour  of  the  body.  The  adjustment  is  made  by  loosen- 
ing the  bolts.  When  fastened  in  position  it  is  not  a  friction  de- 
vice. The  settee  seat  is  independent.  The  wood  work  is  very 
durable,  consisting  of  five-ply  veneer. 

The  "  imperial "  Adjustable  Desk  and  Seat. 


it  is  claimed  by  Dr.  Hall,  of  Clark  university  and  others,  who 
have  made  the  subject  their  special  study,  that  every  desk  should 


1  haU  t 


schools  10 


"  dONNECTICUT. 
Cheshire  will  build  a  new  school. 

11  high  school ;  coat  Sia,ooo. 

isl  S75.000. 

iiild  a  parochial  scliool ;  co 

West  Hartford.— New  school-house  lo  cost  $ao,oao. 

DELAWARE. 
WiLUiNCTON,— Geo.  J.  Lovait,  424  Walaut  St.,  Philadelphia,  A 
large  parochial  school. 

GEORGIA. 
Eastman  will  build  a  aew  school.    Write  the  roayor. 

ILLINOIS. 
Chicago.— Plans  are  prepared  ft 


East  Hartford  will  er 
New  Haven.— Two  nei 
Stamford.— St.  J  aba's 


<T  the  manual  ir. 
SI  $300,000. 
ew  schools ;  one  10 


si  $70,o< 


Bluffto: 

GOSHEN,- 
NORMAL.- 


INDIANA. 
—Write  J.  N.  Neff,  about  new  school  at  Vera  Ctui,  lod. 
ijS.ooo  will  be  speni  on  a  new  school, 
rhe  state  normal  will  ask  for  $6o,ooo  foT  a  new  buildiog. 

IOWA. 
— fSo.ooo  has  been  raised  for  a  new  school. 


be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  pupil  and  should  be 
adjustable  tor  height,  inclination,  and  as  to  the  so-called  plus  and 


J.Theo.  Ostfr, 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston  will  build  two  new  schools,     Aich.  E.  M.  Wheelwright. 
Cottage  Citv.— Forbush  &  Hathaway,  Archs.  for  new  school. 
North  Easton,— New  school.    Fehmet  &  Page.  Archs. 

MICHIGAN. 
Detroit.- Board  of  cducaiioo  will  build   a  new  high   school  to  c 
$400,000  ;  alio  two  other  schools  for  $3,000  each, 
MINNESOTA. 
Duluth.— An  addition  to  the  Adams  SI.  school  cost  $35,000. 
St.   Paul.— The  board  of  education  contemplate  builduig  eight  u 
Khoola.     Will  alio  spend  $300,000  on  ■  new  libtarf. 
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COLUMBINE  ST.  SCHOOL,  DENVER.  COLO. 


MISSOURI. 
HOBERLY  iriJI  build  a  school  lo  cost  ¥30,000  ;  also  one  for  $35.1 
St.  Louis. — A  nev  scboot  to  cost  $50,000.  Archs.  Kirchncr  & 

NEBRASKA. 
South  Sioux  City.— A  new  school :  cosi  $2a,ooo. 

NEW  lERSEY. 
ASBURV  Pask  will  build  a  new  brick  sciioot. 
Jersey  City.— B.  Safler,  Arch,  for  new  school  on  Bruniwicl 
$30,000. 

SuuHiT.— Peals  &  Sutton.  Newark,  Archs.  for  new  school ;  ca 
Tbentom.— Heniy  Fink,  Arch,  (or  school  for  deaf  mutes ;  cost 

NEW    YORK. 
BkOOKLVW.— Two  new  school  buildings  will  be  erected.    Wri 


Allegheny.— New  sc 

Columbia.— A  new  eight  room  school.    W  __,._.. 

Con  HELLS  VI LLE.— An  eight  room  school.    Write  R.  F.  Sheppard. 
Johnstown  will  build  a  ten  room  schooL     Write  Fted  Krebs. 
Philadelphia.— J.  D.  Austin,  713  Filbert  St..  is  architect  for  new  school 
rsth  5l.,  also  on  iSib  St.,  also  Frankford  Ave.,  also  "Girard"  public 


e   [hree-slorjr  parochial 


St.  Georcb  —The  Staten  Island  academj  will  put  up 

TbO¥.— Plans  have  been  adopted  lor  school  No.    17,  recently  burned 


-St.  John's  church  will  b 


CoLUUBUS  will  build  a  three  story  brick  Mhool.  Write  A.  J.  Si 
HILLSBORO.— 5.  Hannaford   &  Sons,  Cincinnati,  are   architect 

new  school ;  COSI  $33,000. 

RICHUOHD.— New  school ;  cost  $34,001.  Write  B.  H.  Talnuge 
Sprinofielh.— New  school ;  cost  (18,000.  Architect.  R.  C.  Go 
Toledo  — Twelve  room  school ;   cost  $30,000.     Arch.   L,    K. 

Sixteen  room  school  to  cost  (40,000.     Archs.  Bacon  &  Huber. 
Weston,— A  new  school.     Write  Geo.  H.  Depew. 


PoTTSViLLE.— Frank  X,  Reilly,  Arch,   foi 

Reading.— Smith  Bros.,  Archs.  for  D<>w  school ;  cost  SSj.oool 
Shenandoah.— New  school.     Frank  X.  Reillj,  Pottsville,  Arch. 
WiLKESBASRE.— Two  new  schools  :  cost  about  (75,000.    Write  ThM. 
Han. 

SOUTH  Carolina. 

Charleston.— An  annex  10  the  high  school  building.    Write  R.  E, 
O'Neale. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA. 
Yankton  will  build  a  (i6.o(^^ool.    ' 
TEXAS. 
Greenville.— The  North  Texas  Baptist  college  will  cost  (15,000. 
Orahoe  will  build  a(3o,ooo  school.     Write  the  major. 

VIRGINIA. 
Norfolk  will  spend  $100,000  on  public  schools. 

WISCONSIN. 
Greek  Bay.- Changes  to  cost  $io,ooo  will  be  made  in  the  school  build- 

HERRILL  will  spend  (15,000  oo  a  new  school. 

Milwaukee.— New  schools.     Ninth  ward  ;  cost  $45,000.     Tenth  word, 
$4S,ooo  ;  also  Westside  high  school.     Write  G.  H.  Benienbe^. 
Richland  Center.— School  district  No.  7  "'U  build  a  new  schooL 


A   Study  of  Plants,   not  a  Book  of  Descriptions. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  BOTANY. 

By  VoLNEY  M.  Spalding,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Michigan. 

"  Laboratory  work  should  be  the  chief  feature  of  the  course  in  Botany.    No 

books  should  be  put  Into  the  hands  of  the  puDll  except  such  as  are  to  be 

used  as  laboratory  guides  or  as  books  of  reference."— Com i»»W«  of  Ten. 

There  has  long  been  a  demand  for  a  Laboratory  Guide  in  Botany,  and  Prof.  Spalding  has  in  this  book 

piovided   for  this  need  in  a  masterly  manner.     Commencing  with  a  study  of  the  different  parts  ol  flowering 

plants,  then  of  representative  species  selected  from  leading  groups  of  phaenogams  and   cryptogams,  the  eStori 

throughout  is  to  lead  the  student  to  gather  from  his  own  observation  the  fundamental  facts  and  principles  of 

plant  morphology,  physiology,  relationship,  and  distribution. 


Tnm  Nommti.  School. 


Turn  Ptto^MmmioHAi. 
Charles  E.  Bener,  Prof,  of 
I  Kebruka.  and  SUte  Botanist : 


318  passes.        Cloth.        Introduction  price,  80  cents. 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago. 
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School  Reports  Received. 

Gheehville,  Ohio. — Report  of  the  public  scbooli.  Lessons  on  man- 
nert  are  regularly  {fiven  from  the  third  year  lo  ibe  biith,  Inclusive.  The 
high  school  has  an  eirellenl  micecal  cabinet.  Number  o(  volumes  in  school 
library,  1,900. 

Ashland.  Kv. — Value  ol  school  property,  $17,064.  Number  ot  school 
buildiae*.  G  Number  of  pupils  enrolled,  1,075.  Numberof  volumei  In 
ichool  library,  jag.  A  teachers'  training;  class  gives  an  additional  year's 
wbrlt  10  the  cradiiales  of  the  high  school.  This  course  is  considered  to  be 
equal  10  a  year's  training  at  any  good  normal  school. 

HarTPORD,  Conn.— Annual  report  of  Ihe  board  of  school  visitors  of  the 
public  schools.  Every  grammar  school  wiih  one  eiceplion  has  a  Linder- 
nrten  connected  with  it.  Number  ot  pupils  in  high  school.  74s.  The 
boud  has  appropriated,  $30,000  for  the  purchase  o(  a  building  for  the 
evenine  school. 

Hbriden,  Conn. — Annual  report  of  (he  acting  school  visilor.  Average 
■tteodance.  3,136.  Money  expended  for  school  expenses,  £69,^0.  Num- 
ber of  pupils  in  hi|;h  school,  301.  Number  of  teachets.  11.  The  ichool 
has  an  excellent  Eymnasium,  and  a  well-equipped  librar?.  Toul  value  of 
school  property,  $393,oSa. 

Savannah,  Georgia.— Annual  report  of  the  clly  of  Savannah  and  the 
county  of  Chatham.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  ciiy  schoi>ls.  5,186. 
Number  in  country  schools,  3,038.  Total  of  oFRcers  and  teachers.  154.  A 
normal  class  for  the  instruction  of  Ihe  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  and 
for  tbose  who  wish  to  prepare  Iheniselves  for  teaching,  meets  every  Friday 
Id  the  school  year. 

Stamford,  Conn,  -  Report  ot  the  school  committee.  Total  expenditure 
tor  sihool  year,  (51,187  11.  Average  attendance  of  scholars,  1.86S.  The 
moxt  notable  event  of  tlie  year  was  the  appropriation  of  $75,000  lor  a  high 
ichool  building.  The  wcrad-working  departmenl  has  been  successfully 
carried  on.  Twenty-two  lessons,  at  the  rate  of  one  pet  week  have  been 
(tven  to  eighty  bovs.  In  the  cooking  department  instruction  was  given  to 
three  divislona  of  fifleen  girls,  each  at  the  rate  Of  one  lesson  per  week  lor 
twenty  weeks.  All  instruction  was  given  on  Saturday,  and  Ihree  times  the 
present  number  of  pupils  would  join  the  classes,  if  there  were  accommoda- 
tions.    An  evening  school  was  opened,  with  a  total  registntJon  of  381 

Frankfort,  Kv. — Annual  report  of  the  public  schools.  Number  of 
pupils  enrolled,  983.  Number  of  teachers,  ai.  Expenses  for  the  year, 
$13,603.72.  A  manual  training  department  has  been  esiabllshed,  and  the 
display  of  work  at  Ihe  close  ot  the  school  was  a  testimony  to  its  effiaencv. 
The  teachers'  meetings  during  Ihe  past  year  have  been  directed  to  Ihe  study 
of  drawing  under  the  instructioa  of  the  director  of  drawing  and  manual 
training.     Tbe  library,  started  three  yean  ago,  contains  11 1  volumes. 

Gloucester,  Mass. — Annual  report  of  the  public  schools.  Average 
daily  atieodaoce,  3.773.  Number  of  teachers,  113,  During  Ihe  year  more 
than  a  hundred  pictures  have  been  placed  u:x>n  the  school-room  walls. 
Host  of  these  have  been  given  through  Ihe  agency  of  the  pupils  themselves. 
Nature  study  has  been  introduced  into  some  ot  Ihe  lower  grades,  with  en- 
couraging results,  a  weekly  period  of  from  twenty  lo  thirty  minutes  being 
devoted  to  it.  Collections  of  seeds  have  bren  made,  and  large  numbers  of 
■nounled  sheets  of  nuts,  woods,  leaves.  In  physical  culture  Ihe  Ling  sys- 
tem is  used,  with  excellent  physical  and  moral  effect. 


In  addition 


^™f  moiih°  ea 
lOHiA,  Mich.— 


i  in  psychology,  hisioiy  of  educa 

-'       Hare  given.     Candidat 

I  in  the  high  school  or  1 
■e  periods,  of  fi' 


ir  book  of  Ihe  public  schools. 


The  special  schools  are :  Horace  Maan 
)r  the  deaf,  r  evening  high  school,  16  evening  elementary  schools, 
ig  drawing  schools,   15   manual  .training  shops,  and  14  cooking 


Chicopee,    Mass. — Total  rnri 
ture,  J17. 761.30.     Average  daily 

Johnson  Cetv.  Ten n,— Catalogue  of  the  public  s 
school  property,  $39,000.     Number  ot  school  buildings, 

Alexandria,  Va.— Annual  report  of  the  city  superin 
-'->upils '--■      -  - 


Norwich,   Conn  —Report  of  the   superintendei 
"      ■"■■   -''-''  ...    nber  ot^pupils  reg 

L  important  event  of  tr 


ouses,  6,     Number  c 


1,643.    Total  expendi- 
Value  of 

schools. 


Number  of  schoo 

ber  ol  teachers,  3a.     The  most 

llshment  of  Ihree  kindergarten 

Beatrice,  Nebraska.- Annual  reports  of  the  officers  ot  Ihe  public 
schools.  Average  daily  attendance,  1.476.  Special  teachers  are  employed 
for  music  and  drawing.  Average  time  devoled  to  music  is  18  minutes 
dally,  and  Ihe  drawing  occupies  the  same  time. 


University  Education  of  Women. 

At  last  month's  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the 
University  Education  of  Women,  Baroness  Anna  von  Rydings- 
vard  presented  a  report  which  shows  that  much  progress  has 
been  m-ide  in  the  extension  of  higher  education  of  women.  In 
the  United  States  advance  in  all  directions  was  noted,  particu- 
larly at  Radcliffe,  Chicago  university,  Yale  (where  there  are 
twenty-five  women  in  the  graduate  courses  for  the  degree  of  Ph. 
D.),  Barnard,  Brown,  Tufts,  Columbia,  the  Baptist  Female  uni- 
vereity  at  Raleigh,  N.  C;  and  Johns  Hopkins  university. 

In  England  one  of  the  most  irnportant  advances  is  the  opening 
of  the  final  pass  examinations  at  Oxford  to  women.  The  uni- 
versity commissioners  of  Scotland  have  issued  a  new  ordinance 
authorizing  each  college  lo  open  to  competition,  without  restric- 
to  sex  or  for  competition  among  women  any  bursaries,  scholar- 
ships, or  fellowships  established  prior  to  1S64.  Degrees  of 
master  of  surgery  and  bachelor  of  medicine  have  been  conferred 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and 
thi:  University  of  Edinburgh  has  decided  to  confer  medical  de- 
grees on  women. 

Victoria  college  stands  at  the  head  of  institutions  (or  women 
in  Ireland ;  in  Wales  an  active  movement  has  been  established  in 
the  colleges ;  Miss  Elsa  Eschclson  has  obtained  permission  of 
King  Oscar  of  Sweden  to  plead  at  the  University  of  Upsaia  ;  she 
will  be  the  first  woman  LL.D.  in  that  country.  Norway  has 
graduated  her  first  woman  physician  this  year,  and  given  a  di- 
ploma to  a  woman  pharmacist ;  Denmark  has  also  taken  ad- 
vance steps ;  the  first  woman  theological  student  has  appeared  in 
Finland ;  the  Russian  government  has  reopened  its  medical 
school  for  women ;  France  and  Germany,  Switzerland  and  Hol- 
land, continuing  in  their  special  work  for  women  students.  Four 
5 iris  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  Spain  for  the  first  time ;  Mrs. 
oseph,  who  graduated  from  the  New  York  women's  medical 
college,  has  begun  practice  in  Persia;  a  Mohammedan  woman 
has  been  admitted  dupfintedical  officer  at  Kassiman  ;  Mrs,  Tel 
Sono  has  established  schools  in  Japan ; '  in  India  and  Turkey 
many  women  are  studying  medicine. 


Liver,  and 

Bowel  Complaints 
AYER'S^PILLS 


World's  Fair. 


"BDT,"  SAYS  PROR  TOTTEN,  of  YALE  COLLEGE, 

"thanks  be  to  God,  there  is  a  remedy  for 
such  as  be  sick ;  one  single,  simple  remedy 
— an  instrument  called  the  Electropoise. 
We  do  not  know  the  parties  who  control 
this  instrument,  but  we  do  know  its  value." 

The  ELECTROPOISE  cures  by  supplying 

the  system  vitality  sufficient  to  throw  off  disease. 

Chronic  cases  incurable  to  the  usual  remedies 

often  yield  to  its  subtle  powers. 

if  interested,    write  for   book 

with     complete      Information 

)fAf   about    this    new    system     of 

Electrolibration  Co.,  1122  B'way,  N.  Y. 
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WOOD    BLOCK  FL'OORS. 


C<aM^efT4MlM 


Bltniniiwas  Compooad. 
Portland  Cement.  tS' 
RoDgb  Concrete.     tS" 


111  KTtriistti(. 


THE    srANDARD   FLOOR    FOR    SCHOOLS   THROUGHOUT    EUROPE. 
AIM  ROLLINQ  PAHTmONS.     pL''Jl^iK£-??-??^?'_  ??^f  ?^^  •^S.'hi! 


JAS.  GODFREY  WILSOIT, 


Ji  West  23(1  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


Chulefl  De  SQTer  &  Sons,  Ho.  {G)  noa  Walnnt  St.,  PhiUdelphin.  i  ^ 
PnUukersBrHuniltoB,  Locke  ft  Clvk's"  INTERLINEAR  CLASSICS"         jj 
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THE  FOLLOWING  NUMBERS  OF  THE 


Riverside  Literature  Series 


Extra  No.  K.    The  Riverside  Primer  and  Reader. 


Fables  and  Folk  Stories. 


No.  39. 
No.  50. 
Nos.  7,  8,  9. 
No.  62. 
No.  II. 
No.  37. 
No.  23. 
No.    6. 


ARS  IN  USB  IN  THE 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

First  Grade. 
Second  and 
Third  Grades. 
Hawthorne's  Little  Daffydowndilly  and  Other  Fourth  Grade 

Hans  Andenen's  Stories.    Part  II.,  Fourth  Grade. 

Hawthorne's  True  Stories  from  New  England  History.  Fifth  Grade. 
John  Flske'S  War  of  Independence.  Fifth  Grade. 

Longfellow's  Children's  Hour,  and  Other  Selections.  Sixth  Grade. 
Warner's  A-Hunting  of  the  Deer,  and  Other  Essays,  Sixth  Grade. 
Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  Tales.     Part  II.  Sixth  Grade. 

Holmes's  Grandmother's  Story  of  Bunker  Hill  Battle, 

and  Other  Poems. 
Burroufflis's  Birds  and  Bees. 
Lowell's  Under  the  Old  Elm,  and  Other  Poems. 


Seventh  Grade. 
Seventh  Grade. 
Seventh  Grade. 
Eighth  and 
Ninth  Grades. 


S.  C.  Griggs  &  CompaDy 

HAVE  JCST  PUULISHED 

DOCTOR  JDDAS. 

A  Portrayal  of  the  Opium  Habit. 

By    WILLIAM    ROSSER    COBBE. 

CLOTH.   FBICK,  tl.tO. 


No.    I,  Longrfellow's  Evangeli 

■ff  Whlttier'S  Snow-Bound,  Among  the  Hills,  Songs  of    Eighth  and 

■   ^*  Labor,  and  Other  Poems.  Ninth  Grades. 

No.  18.  Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book.     Part  11.  ^^ntli  Grades 

Raauum  SinoLm  Nuhimmna,  Papmh,  IB  Cmmrm,  Poar^aio. 

Some  tlogle  numbers  ol  Ihe  Sens  are  also  bound  in  clotb  covers  at  is  centi,  lul:  loine  comblnuiooa 
of  two  oumben  are  bound  [ogeiher  inooe  volume.  In  cloth  coven.  MiacenUiwf,-  aad  aome  comblnailana 
at  three  numbera  are  bound  together  in  one  Totume,  in  cloth  coven,  at  4;  and  jo  centi  ntl. 

A  Jucriflivt  circular,  giving  tht  laiUt/cintiiHt  and  ilylti  1/  Uniliar  //  tacA  t/  Ikt  tiikty-fmr 
uumhtrt  i/iht  Ri-emidt  Uitraturt  Strict  alrindy  iaucJ.  v>iUbiH»i  In  any  nddrm  cm  affliealin. 

MODERN 
CLASSICS. 

34  VolHmes  Neatly  Bonnd  in  Cloth,  avenigiag  310  pages. 

"  An  unrivaled  list  ol  excellent  wivkt."— Dr.  W.  T.  Kabris.  U.  S.  Csmmlaincr  •/Educalicn. 
A  tamfii  iw/KW  will  it  ml  H  am/  add,.,,,  fy  Ht  fviUtkm,  m  r<rt'>/s/40  centi.    A  famfklclccm. 
Mnimtlkt  lailc  c/cM.ml.  cfcack  vclxm,  ^ill  i.  ..ml/rt,  U  any  addrci,  cm  afflicalin. 

HOUGHTON,    MIFFLIN   &   CO., 

4  Park  St.,  Boston,      ii  E.  17th  St.,  New  York.      a8  Lakeside  B'Id'g,  Chicago. 
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"THE  JUDAS  OF  DRUGS," 

Itnpping  the  habit  of  lu  glamour  and  deci 


A  SCHOOL  LIBRARY  FOR  $11.56, 


QIFFORD'S     PHYSICS. 


JTotP  Ready : 


ELEMENTARY  LESSONS  IN  PHYSICS, 

By  John  B.  Gifford,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Peabody,  Mass.  169  pages.  Price, 
60  cents.  Examination  copy,  30  cents. 
On  the  experiment  plan.  Intended  for  the  higher  classes  in  Gramniat  Schools  and 
(or  High  Schools.  Illustralcd  with  designs  of  simple  apparatus  to  show  the  conditions  of 
the  experiments  with  full  directions  for  their  construction.  This  work  is  Ihe  outgrowth 
from  lessons  originally  prepared  for  the  author's  own  classes,  and  found  so  noticeably  suc- 
cessful in  results  that  s  demand  was  created  for  their  preparation  forgeneral  use.  Unique 
in  plain — Simple  in  treatment— Clear  In  statements.  It  has  the  best  accepted  methods  of 
The  book  will  well  repay  the  examination  of  Educators. 


CORRESPONDENCE    REQUESTED. 

THOIPSON,  6R0VHAC0.,  Pnbs.,  SSHaileySt.,  Boston.  106  WalNisliAve.,(;iilGigo. 


The 


t  Simplex  Printer, 

A  new    invention  for   duplicating 
copies    of  writings   or   drawings. 


From  an  original,  on  ordinary  paper  with 
any  pen,  loo  copies  can  be  made.  50 
copies  of  typewriter  manuscripts  produced 
in  IS  minutes.  Send  for  circulars  and 
samples.      AGENTS  WANTED. 

LAWTON    <£    CO., 

ao  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 


Ic  agent 


:hlo- 


ral.  coci 

To  tbi  QENERAL  READER  thli  book  will 
be  of  latereit  became  of  id  Fiiciaatiag  literary 
■tyle,  while  it  will  prove  of  incalculable  value 
to  the  PHYSICIAN  becauie  of  ill  graphic  por. 
triyal  of  the  effects  of  opium  upon  the  body ; 
10  the  LAWYBR  for  the  important  bearing  of 
the  TEACH- 
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OTHER    NEW    BOOKS: 

SOCIAL  GROWTH  AND  STA- 
BILITY. 

A  Consideration  ol  the  Factors  of  Modem  Soci- 
ety and  Their  Relation  to  the  Character  of  the 
Comii>e  Stale.  By  D.  Ostrander,  author  of 
"The  Law  of  Fire  Insurance."  Cloth.  Price, 
$..00. 
Thli   work   dlacuiaci  preient  induitrlal  and 

•oclal  queitioni,  ai  cipital  and  labor,  the  duty 
If  the  State  In  reference  to  fumlihiag  employ 


of  the  n 
Etc,     It  a 


1   of  pro. 

to  promi 


OTTO'S  INSPIRATION. 


A  Novel.     By  Mary  H.  Ford,  author 

of  -v. 

hich 

Wins?"    Cloth.    Price,  J1.00. 

The  BoltOD  Hane  Jaarnal,  »y>: 

Sa'ffi'.'.'SSKSWSSS'.S 

d,\E^ 

UE 

fuJ 

FREYTAG'S  TECHNIQ 
THE  DRAMA. 

OF 

An  authoriied  Iranslalion,  by  Elias 

.MacE 

wan. 

M.A.     Cloth,  price,  Ji.so. 

The  New  Y»tlt  World,  mti:  "I  ■ 
and  but  (bat  hu  jet  been  written." 

'.'b-j-^asse^j 

•  We  ha'fl  rewl  nounnit  Ibal  compares  wtlli  It  i 
Idr  a  clear  Idea  of  tnr  eucDtllLI  of  a  good  drui 

^lUoD  of  Ibe  drima  that  kaa  appeared  in  m 

a'S' 

>d"n 

.\Fcr  tall  It  Tit  Bail,  &•  Tayllr  Cc,  i  and  J 
Sail  ifti  Si.,  A^  K,  and  iy  iccitillrrj  ftntra/ly,  tr 
win  tt  ami,  falpaid,  an  rtaifl  i/  frict  t-y  Ikt 

src.  GRIGGS  &  CO. 

363-364  Wabftsh  Ave.,  Cliicago, 
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UNPARALLELED  NEW   BOOKS. 


NELSON'S  FIRST  SCIENCE  READER 


Tbe  print  is  lar^;  the  pletures  are  from  nature     there 

is  a  picture  with  every  lesson ;  the  sentences  are  in 

child  langruage ;  the  sentences  are  short  and  in 

tended   to  arouse  thougrht ;  they  are  about 

things  of  which  the  children  like  to  talk. 


PRICES  :-Boi 

"  We  have 


nd  In   boards,  30c.;  In  cloth,  25c. 


ed  Nelson's  First  Reader  in  Ihe  Firar  aod  Second  Grades 

School.    We  find  the  book  eiCTllent  supptemeDtary  reading 

lies."— Austin  Geokge,   Michig«n 


Send  for  Price  Lliti  and  deacripiiont  cf  buadredi  of  ether  Supplemen- 
Ury  worka  in  READING,  HltiTORY,  ARITHUETIC,  GEOGRAPHY. 
SPBAKUK8,  DIALOGUES,  Etc.,  Etc. 

A.  FLANAGAN,  Chicago. 


Give     fzC- 
tbe 

foiRs        '^'"^* 
h  cbance 


I  wise  to  form  a 

child's    handwriting 
will     be      discarded 


Tadella  Zink-Alloyed 

little    more    ar 

cheapest  in  the  end. 

Are  they  too  good  for 


Tadella  Pen  Co., 

NEW  YORK. 


TEACHERS'    AGENCIES. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES,    ^^^"g'S^ap^iNY^**  * 

SESD  TO  AST  or  THKSK  AOESCISS  FOR  lOO-P-lffE  AOEKCT  MAKUAL,  FREX. 
4  Ashburton  PUce,  Boitoa.  Mas^ ;  803  Twellth  Street,  WashiOKtno,  D.  C. : 

r>  Flltu  ATcnue.  Neir  York.  N.  V. :  4"'  CenLury  Building,  Minneapolii,  Minn. ; 

106  Wabaih  Avenue,  Cbicuo,  III. ;  iii  Thin)  SIreei.  Portlanii,  Ore.  ' 

11  Church  5tree[,  Tcronto,  Can.  iio!^  South  Spring  Street,  Loi  Angelea.  CaU 


THE  NEW  AMERICAN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


ig  1  ehange  1 


O.  a.   RUQQL.ES   *    CO.. 

(Palace  Hotel  B'Id'R)  Botna  C,  337  Tine  Street, 

CINCINNATI,    OHIO. 


THE  BRIDGE  TEAOHERS'  AGENCY  '^SbiVi^S.^ 

One  Fee  Registerg  in  Both  Officeg.:  Send  for  Agencr  Manaat. 

mO&om;  I  lOTremontSt.,  boston.    2  I  I  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICACO. 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

Provides   Schools   of   all    Grades   with   Cami>«tent   Teachers. 
Teachers  with  Good  Records  In  ObtalnlnB  Positions. 
CTTitfrndiHct  mit\  "'""is4istz'.'^''lS'"^l.i:i' 


KLAN   p.    FBENCH,   MuiB| 


.  S4  State  St.,   Albuii] 


THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  "'clT.V/c'S.rL':'"' 

Established  1887.    Teachers  located  in  '94,  376.    Vacancies  direct  from  employers. 
Teachers  personally  recommended.    New  circulars  give  full  infotmation.    Address 

<J.    *T.    A.H.BXIR'Z',    Mftnascor, 


lUtU     "VXIAR. 


PENN'A  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU,  

L,    B.    LANOIS.    At.«.aM.|         Wt  .« ^rMdy  »tll  .d.aoced  wi.h  Ihi.  yaf.  reg^iiy     W< 

(c,  »oai.^T.i. .._,....     ls.s:;s.".B".Sd'."iis.".sSb.;".rs.'pVSS?-l3,S 


ALLBNTOWn.  PA. 


neSt  or  the  [ 


KINDERBARTEN 


UD  SCHOOL 
8UPFLIBS. 


TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

OF  RELIABLE 

lerican   and  Foreign  Teacherj,  Pititee»or»,  and 
.-.^.^-_  _i.._.L ,--  Ti--. itjea,  ColLe^ca, 

.tenta    Selling 


Muaiciani 
Schools,  F 


E.  MIRIAM  COYRIBRB, 

Fifth  Avmue,  cor.  .oth  St.,        Naw  Yomt  Citt. 


AMERICAN    AND    FOREICN 

TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

Inlroduceg  tocollexea.tehoola,  and  famlliea,  luperior 
ProleHoti,  Principali,  Aasisuota,  Tuton.  and  Got- 

mendi  good  schooli  to  parenu.    Call  on  or  aildreai 
Mrs.  M.  J.  VOUNO-PULTON, 
AmuricamamdFtrtito  Ttatktri-  Atnuj 
tM  DalH  aaaan,  New  Vark 


It..  Chicago. 


SoheFinephom's  Teachers'  Agenoy. 
Oldest  and  best  known  10  U.  S. 
Eitabliihed  >8;s. 

3  East  14TH  Street,  N.  V. 


An  Agency  iSfl'^^H^':"  t  T^^'^  I^S 

ot     vacancies    and     ih^f    is  aomethlnB,  W  If  il 
lelli  you  atiout  them    """    iiiiked  to  recommend 

?ou?"ihlt  tr''m"r™"oura   Recotntnends 

C.  W.  BA'rDEEN,  SVHACIISE,  N.  Y, 


LANTERN  SLIDES  AND    LECTURES 


rnuUK.  H.I..,  Mt.  Vera 


READERS  will  cotiter  a  favor  by  mea- 
tiooing    Tbe   School    Journal 
when  communicadng  with  advertisers. 


ISO 
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New  Books. 


Th«  science  of  geography  is  so  broad  that  the  pupil  in  school 
can  only,  at  the  t>«t,  get  a  more  or  less  imperfea  Idea  of  what 
there  is  to  leam.  The  teacher  then,  should  aim  to  inspire  the 
pupil  with  such  enthusiasm  that  he  will  wish  to  %a  on  studying 
and  learning  after  leaving  school.  This  is  what  is  done  by  the  best 
teachers  at  present,  and  it  was  to  aid  them  in  the  work  that  Lts- 
sons  in  the  New  Gtt^apk^  was  prepared  by  Spencer  Trotter. 
M.  D,,  professor  of  biology  m  Swarthmore  college.  Dealing  with 
so  large  a  subject,  the  author  can  only  give  a  comprehensive 
view  1  details  must  be  i^ored.  His  arrangement  of  topics  and 
mode  of  presentation  will  be  found  to  be  both  logical  and  attrac- 
tive. The  one  who  reads  or  studies  this  boolc  will  appreciate  the 
vast  importance  of  geography.  After  a  general  description  of  the 
<arth  and  the  physical  conditions  that  make  climate,  the  author 
treats  of  the  plants  and  animals  that  have  affected  man ,  then  he 
describes  the  white,  black .  and  yellow  types  of  mankind,'and  gives 
their  geographical  distribution  and  also  a  short  history  of  com- 
merce. In  the  appendix  will  be  found  a  list  of  ithe  principal 
cities  of  the  world,  the  population  of  the  earth,  forms  of  govern- 
ment, etc.  It  is  well  illustrated  and  altogether  a  most  attractive 
little  book.     (D.  C,  Heath  &  Co,,  Boston,    ti-oo-) 

Prof.  Gardner  C.  Anthony.  A.  M.,  of  Tufts  college,  contribute: 
to  the  Technical  Drawing  series  Eltmtnis  of  Mechanical  Draw- 
ing, including  use  of  instruments,  geometrical  problems  and  pro- 
jection. The  object  has  been  to  present  the  pnnciples  so  clearly 
that  the  student  may  go  on  anddo  Independent  worK  on  problems, 
llius  the  teacher's  lime  is  saved,  as  he  does  not  have  to  employ 
it  in  devising  problems,  and  the  progress  of  the  apt  pupils  need 
not  be  retarded  by  the  slower  ones.  A  targe  number  of  geomet- 
rical problems  and  problems  in  projection  are  given,  by  the  work- 
mgout  of  which  the  student  can  apply  the  principles  be  has  learned. 
There  are  thirty-two  pages  of  plates  to  which  reference  is  con- 
atantly  made.  The  person  who  pursues  the  study  of  drawing  as 
presented  here  will  nnd  it  a  most  fascinating  one.  (D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.,  Boston.    $1.50.} 

Lts  Historietu  Franeais  du  XIXe  Sitcle,  compiled  by  C.  Fon- 
taioc.  B.L..  L.D.,  director  of  French  instruction  in  the  high 
schools  of  Washington,  D.  C,  is  a  book  that  will  be  of  vast  as- 
sistance to  students  b  obtaining  a  reading  knowledge  of  the 


French  language.  The  author  had  already  published  books  con- 
taining specimens  of  French  poetry  and  prose,  and  this  one  con- 
taining extracts  from  the  French  historians  of  this  country  is  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  the  series,  in  order  to  furnish  specimens  of 
all  stvles  of  the  literature.  The  nbeteenth  century  will  be  a  me- 
morable one  in  French  literature  and  no  department  is  better 
represented  than  that  of  history.  Some  of  the  authors  drawn 
from  for  this  volume  are,  H.  Martin,  Guizot,  Lamartioe,  A. 
Thiers,  Michclet,  L.  Blanc,  and  others.  The  book  has  copious 
explanatory,  grammatical,  historical,  and  biographical  notes, 
(William  R.  Jenkins.  New  York.    »i.3S.) 

It  is  not  such  a  difficult  matter  to  leam  to  draw  or  to  teach 
drawing  successfully  as  many  suppose.  The  teacher  who  goes 
about  the  work,  in  the  right  way.  perhaps  with  some  strong  mis- 
givings at  first,  will  almost  surelv  before  long  develop  a  genuine 
enthusiasm.  A  great  many  teacfiers  found  help  in  thearticles  on 
drawing,  by  Henry  T.  Bailey,  state  supervisor  of  drawing  of 
Massariiusctts,  when  they  were  published  as  a  series.  These 
have  been  collected  in  a  small  volume  under  the  title  of  A  Firsl 
Year  in  Drawing.  These  lessons  are  intended  to  proceed 
simply  and  logically,  month  by  month,  during  the  year  from  type 
forms  like  the  sphere,  cylinder,  square,  etc.,  to  the  representation 
of  familiar  objects  of  a  similar  shape,  and  lastly  to  the  delineation 
of  faces  and  the  drawing  of  designs.  The  book  is  well  illus- 
trated.   (Educational  Publishing  Co.,  Boston). 


How  the  Pseudonjm  "  Nickel  Plate  Road  "  Came  to  be  Ap- 
plied to  the  New  York,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis  R.  R. 

I  gpa  Uiit  ihortly  ifter  Iht  New  York.  Chic»(ro  nod  St.  Louii  lUil- 


nud,  or.  ■>  il  <«  beiter  I 


CbkuD  VI 
mlarUne  I 


e  Road,  wu  conslrueled,  i' 
r  It,  be 


•-6ij,  il  u  The  Nickel  PUte  I.loeof 

UT  rldina ;  Diaiiu  can.  ia  wliicli  the 
-'-'-erand  Hiislied;  Wa«ner  palace 
"^  — ,  added  to  the  iMt  of  iti 
ria  Brie.  Clenlud,  Foa- 
n  BoKDD  iDd  New  Ynrk 
imbloe  to  make  it  tbe 
id  West. 


Brain  Workers 

wear  and  waste  brain  tissue.  They  becotne  tired  and  are  troubled 
with  lassitude  unrefreshing  sleep  and  nervous  dy&pepsia.  This  is 
from  using  up  the  vital  energy  of  the  brain  faster  than  ordinary 
food  can  supply,  A  special  Food  to  nourish  brain  and  nerves  is 
an  abf  olute  necessity. 


New  York 
Educational  Bureau, 


TEACHERS  WANTED  tor  good  paying  places  for 
September,  1B95,  in  all  kinds  of  work  from  Kindergarten  to 
High  School  and  College.  This  Bureau  established  six  years  ago 
has  best  facilities,  widest  acquaintance  with  teachers  and  schools 
and  the  reputation  of  straightforward  dealings  with  all  patrons. 


Vitalized    Phosphites 

furnish  the  direct  food  they  require.  It  is  extracted  from  the  ox- 
braln  and  wheat  germ,  according  to  Prof.  Percy's  Formula.  It 
has  been  used  thirty  years  for  the  cure  of  brain  weariness,  nervous 
debility,  dyspepsia,  sleeplessness,  mental  or  bodily  weakness.  It 
Is  as  useful  as  a  PREVENTIVE  against  disease,  as  a  curative, 
for  nearly  all  diseases  begin  with  a  nervous  attack,  H  this  is  cured 
the  disease  is  avoided.  It  contains  no  narcotic  or  injurious  dniK. 
Sind  fer  pamphlet  frie. 

Prepared  only  b*  F.  Ctoiby  Co.,  56  Well 
Sjth  Street,   New  York.     Sold  bv  draniati. 
or  Mat  by  mail  (li.) 
tills  elf  oature.^- 


NOBI 


Crosby's  Cold  and  Catarrh  Cure. 

The  very  best  remedy  known  for  COLD  in  the  HEAD,  SORE 
THROAT  and  CATARRH.    By  mall,  50  cents. 


61  East  Ninth  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


„w'b°.s'  spi°Jss,id''K??iio!iSb;™,  •^■^<^i™Rf s^Suk*  Ala. 

"TonrproiiiptiieHBiidoarelo  glTiac  me  lli«  oamH  or  tracbert  la  wortky  of 
incli  approbaitbn.  and  I  iball  be  biDpy  to  iTall  mraelt  of  rouriiid  when  oppor- 
loli^iSlen."— I.O.  aitBBSOtTOS.  Ptio-Stita Normal tiotioil.Weitfleld.KaM. 

"  I  liaTe  bad  treqneot  oorteapoodenoe  with  Mr.  Eellun,  oT  tb*  New  York  Bdn- 
illDoal  Bureao,  wlUi  retereaee  lo  poaltiooa  for  Iceebera.  and  I  bale  alwu* 
._^.,.. .  -idoaretoL    1  laka pleaaore la reoomiiwDdlii« bfrn 


J«K.P 


II  deal  talrlj  br  II 


Now  is  the  time  to  register.    Send  in  full  particulars  whether 
you  desire  a  better  position,  or  assistant  teachers  for  September. 

The  followioE  teachers  are  wanled  to  becin  at  once.     Rerorm  school ; 
Lady,  second  primary.  $600 ;   School  for  feeble-minded  children,   Lady, 

Bimaiy  work.  Jsoo;  Gentleman,  carpentry  and  general  nork,  fsoo; 
ililaty  school,  Genileman,  commercial  work,  t&M ;  Engli^  brandies, 
same  school,  Gentleman,  S600  ;  Graded  school.  Lady  lor  primary  work, 
$400;  High  school  principal,  MaD,?iooo;  N.  Y.  city  privMe  school.  Lady 
for  higher  English,  $400. 


Ltt  us  hear  from  you  early,  Remtmber  that  this  Bureau 
RECOMMENDS  teachers,  and  makes  no  charge  to  employers 
Forms  for  stamp. 

H.  S.    KELLOOQ.   Manascr. 
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DStTT  OOOD8. 


Qon^a^tc'  8c  So. 
QARMENT5. 

Seduced  Prices. 

Costumes, 

Opera  Qoaks  and  Wraps, 
Dinner  and  Reception 
Dresses, 

Carriage  Costumes, 

Evenin;  and  Ball  ToUets, 
Street  Suits. 

a&toaiyuxM^  &  1 9tfv  St 

NEW    YORK. 


FORn  LESSONS  IN  CUT  MODELING 

tK  moat  pnctiol  book  on  tbc  anbiecl  thai  hu 

marks  oqt  a  findcd  aericfl  of  leaaona. 

RiTo  efficient  diiectloas  tor  oiakiaK  ocb  object. 

lelli  bow  Uic  day  abonld  be  bandied  and  cared  tor 

lella  aboui  ihe  bull  10  be  oiied. 

1*  profutclr  illuatrated. 

i>  entirely  new^Jmt  publUbed. 

ia  the  book  7M  bave  low  been  kioUnc  (or. 

i>  neailr  bound  In  limp  clotb  coven. 

cous  onlr  27  ccnta  net,  including  poataffe. 

Hlnti's  niostntlye  Blackbouit  Sletehiiig. 


Have  yon  eier  needed  to  iili 

leiaon  on  tbe  blackboard  and  i 

bec^tuf  you  couU  not  dnw  ? 

II  lo.  Ibis  ii  the  book  ton  wi 

1 1  will  Bhow  Tou   bow  an] 


The  ability 


inyone  can  learn  rapid 
ihii  li  one  ol  Ihe  mDH  valuiblt 
10  Inlcresl  and  hold  the  altentkia  ol 
IT  iiluitntiont  and  it  njcdji  printed 
to  leacheis,  34  ctt. :  potURe,  3  cl>. 


E.  L  KELLOGG  &  CO., 


NEW  YORK 


OHIOAQO. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

-omOlMMATl.  o..  n.  B.  A. 

BELLS 


If Ddcal,  tar  aonoiBiM.  an4  U(Ut  wtlr 
Dcmlptloii  and  piloN  on  appUoabOD 


If  10  BO  paper  will  help  ran  L] 
lor  a  copr  aod  ralae  cluM  at 


New  Books. 

First  impressions  are  said  to  be  tbe  most 
lasting ;  hence  if  the  child  b  introduced  lo 

science  through  the  medium  of  a  dull, 
technical  text-booic  he  may  acquire  sucb  a 
distaste  for  it  that  it  will  be  difficult  ever 
after  to  get  him  interested  in  the  subject. 
Astronomy  is  the  science  that  appeals  lo 
the  imagination  more  than  any  other  ;  it  is 
the  one  tliat  yoimg  people  will  delight  in  if 
presented  m  tbe  right  way,  Agnes  Gtlxrne 
has  prepared  a  volume,  Radiani  Suns,  \n 
which  she  presents  tbe  main  (acts  of  :his 
science  in  a  most  fascinating  way  ;  indeed, 
one  is  continually  surprised  to  see  how  plain 
she  has  made  ibe  most  complex  matter. 
ites  the  history  of  this  old,  old  sci- 
ence tracing  tbe  advances  made  by  ibat 
glonous  line  of  immortals,  Thales,  Hippar- 
chus,  Ptolemy,  Copernicus,  Tycbo  Brahc, 
Kepler,  Galileo,  Newton,  and  HerKhel.  to 
the  present  day  when,  although  manymys- 
teries  have  been  cleared,  by  the  telescope 
and  the  spectroscope,  there  are  still  greater 
mysteries  beyond.  To  one  who  has  :iiiy 
taste  for  astronomy  this  book  b  as  inter«.'^t- 
'  ig  as  a  story.    It  explains  things  with 

imcient  detail  for  any  one  who  does  not 

ire  to  go  into  tbe  minutiae  of  the  scie^ice. 
Tbe  volume  is  illustrated  with  many  por- 
traits of  eminent  astronomers,  besides'  pic- 
tures oSfamous  telescopes  .observatories,  etc. 
(MacmiUan  &  Co..  New  York,    ti.75.) 

A  book  entitled  "Representative  English 
Literature,"  by  Henry  S.  Paocost,  of  the  De 
Lancey  school,  Philadelphia,  was  published 
some  time  ago  and  met  with  much  tavor. 
It  consists  offamous  works,  chiefly  poetical. 
with  only  a  thread  of  history  to  bind  them 
together  and  indicate  their  place  among  the 
productions  of  English  authors.  Seme 
teachers  and  students  like  a  fuller  treatment 
of  the  history,  and  therefore  the  author  has 
prepared  a  second  volume  in  whit^  the  his- 
toncal  and  critical  part  is  greatly  expanded 
and  the  extracts  reduced  to  a  minimum 
quantity.  In  this  the  history  has  been 
treated  in  abroad  and  philosophical  manner 
and  all  those  movements — social,  political, 
religious,  and  literary— are  taken  into  ac- 
count that  have  helped  to  form  our  lan- 
guage or  have  left  their  impress  on  our  lit- 
erature.  In  Part  I.  he  treats  the  race,  l.jii- 
guage,  and  literature  before  Chaucer  and 
then  critically  considers  the  merits  of  that 
great  poet.  Part  II.  is  devoted  to  the  re- 
vival of  learning  and  Ihe  Puritan  in  litera- 
ture;  Part  III.  toiheperiod  of  French  itiHu- 
encc,  and  Part  IV.  to  the  modem  English 
period,  including  the  beginning  of  modem 
literature  and  recent  waters.  The  autbiir 
does  not  attempt  to  cover  everything  ihst 
might  be  included  in  English  literature ; 
many  important  works  are  passed  by  i^iih 
a  mention.  As  this  is  intended  as  a  band- 
book  for  students  he  has  considered  criii- 
cially  those  works  especially  thai  the  student 
can  study  in  the  original.  A  feature  that 
will  be  of  great  value  to  the  student  is  the 
list  of  principal  works  of  the  leading  auili- 
ors  and  the  Historical  or  literaay  works  to 
which  be  may  refer.  A  literary  map  is  af- 
companied  by  a  list  showing  where  the  lead- 
ing authors  lived  and  worked.  There  is 
also  a  very  complete  chronology  of  the  lit- 
erature with  historical  events  and  the  chief 
writers  of  other  European  literatures  in  p.-.r- 
aMel  columns.  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  Keu' 
York.) 

In  TAe  BordirlaHd  of  tkt  Czar  and 
Kaiser,  by  Poultney  Bigelow,  illustrated 
by  Frederick  Remington,  are  given  some 
aspects  of  Russian  and  German  lite.  It  is 
published  by  Harper  &  Brothers. 


Best  Dressmakers 


•■S.H.&M. "Dress 

stays  are  the  Best. 

RECAMIER 
CREAM 

and  Preserve  a 
Good  One. 

in    the   Morning. 

For  sale  every- 

v^here.  Send  for 

free  powder 

sample. 

-  Harriet  Hnbbanl 

-  131  w"'  . 

1 

1 

LADIES 


USE 
ONLY 


Brown's  French  Dressing 

OH  Tona 

BOOTS  and  SHOES. 


____      A  raluable  biok  enlrtled  "fteenU  of 

CQCC      Uu,  Toilet,"  coolaintnR  new  receipt*, 

riILL      lenl  free,  explaining  a  new  method  of 

eMilyproducWanenquuilecompleilkin 

TO        without  paint,  powden,  or   poiaooona 

compound  ■;  nuonal  meibod  of  cuiua 

■  ■nice  all  skin  diieuts.lnipronnR  the  lonn,  etc. 

UUICO  Many  ladle*  made  bcaulKul  by  tollowiu 

directions  cooulned  in  Isii  book.    Ad. 

nillV      drew,    oitb    1.  ceni    sump.    Boidaus 

UllLI.     Toilet  Co..  ■]*  Boylaton  St.,  BoMOB, 


D.  L.  OOWO'S  Hm4 


iflc,durBbl».ehev.  Inioned 

b>  IDO4W0  DbMletu*,  lawrtra, 

■?]^rRyiDrn,  G41toT*.and  othrnDow 
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Publishers'  Notes. 

Even  if  one  does  not  intend  to  study  law 
as  a  profession,  as  a  man  of  general  culture 
one  ought  to  know  somethme  about  the 
subject.  Whether  one  intends  to  become 
a  lawyer,  a  teacher,  a  Earmer.  a  mechanic, 
or  what  not,  the  knowledge  thai  may  be 
obtained  during  a  t^iurse  with  the  Spraguc 
Correspondence  School  of  Law,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  will  come  in  handy.  Mr.  Sprague 
has  received  some  high  testimonials.  Prof. 
L.  E,  Hicks,  Lincoln,  Neb,,  says  .  ■'  I  have 
known  Mr.  W.  C.  Sprague  for  many  years, 
and  regard  him  as  a  man  of  unusual  ability 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  law."  Ex- 
Pres.  Owen,  of  Denison  university,  says  he 
"  is  known  to  me  as  a  student  of  excellent 
ability  and  high  character,  and  is  cheerfully 
commended  to  the  confidence  of  those  who 
may  be  interested  in  his  work." 

Dunns  the  long  vacation  the  teacher 
migbt  ODtain  no  end  of  amusement  and 
profit  by  the  use  of  a  kodak.  If  the  time 
were  spent  in  travel,  when  he  went  back  to 
the  school-room  in  the  fall  he  would  have 
something  lo  show  the  pupils  that  would 
greatly  increase  (heir  interest  in  the  study 
of  nature.  A  light  and  practical  camera, 
either  for  hand  or  tripod  use,  may  be  ob- 
tained ot  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company, 
Rochester,  N,  Y,.  for  from  %6  to  Jioo.  The 
catalogue  which  they  will  send  on  request, 
will  give  full  explanation, 

A  dart  of  tht  Prtiidenti'  Lives  and 
Official  Terms,  from  Washington  to  Cleve- 
land, has  been  issued  by  Peckbam,  Little  & 
Co.,  56  Read  street,  N.  Y,  A  systematic 
presentation  of  the  facts  concerning  our 
chief  executives  forms  avery  necessary  part 
of  the  study  of  American  history,  and  hence 
teachers  generally  will  be  glad  to  procure 
this  chart  not  only  for  their  own  use.but  for 
use  in  theschoolroom.  JamesParton  says 
of  one  of  the  presidents  that  he  "  inled  the 
country  for  himself  and  his  dbciples  for 
twenty-four  years,"  and  adds :  "  Indeed 
we  may  say,  with  considerable  truth,  that 
the  United  States  has  had  only  four  presi- 
dents, namely  •  •  •  The  rest  have 
been  satellites,  disciples,  or  accidents."  An 
btereating  feature  of  the  chart  is  a  diagram 
to  illustrate  Parton's  idea. 

II  the  youth  shows  a  disposition  to  carve 
his  name  on  his  desk  at  scnool,  it  is  a  good 
idea  to  turn  his  ability  in  a  more  useful 
direction,  by  giving  him  work  in  sloyd. 
This  work  just  snits  the  average  boy  or 
girl.  Benches,  tools,  and  supphes  may  be 
bad  of  Chandler  &  Barber.  15-17  Eliot 
street,  Boston. 

Every  one  knows  ihow  much  more 
strongly  a  picture  appeals  to  the  mind  than 
a  verbal  description.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  children,  and  hence  their  love  for 


Beecham's  pills  are  for  bilious- 
ncM,  bilious  headache,  dyspep- 
sia, heartburn,  torpid  liver ,diz- 
cineat,  sick  headache,bad  taste 
In  the  mouth,  coated  tongue, 
loss  of  appetite,sallow  skin.etc, 
when  caused  by  constipation ; 
and  constipation  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  all  of  them. 

Go  by  the  book.  Pilli  io4  uid 
■54  a  box.  Book  Jru  at  your 
dniggiit't  or  write  B.  F.  Allen  C(k, 
j«5  Canal  St.,  New  York. 


picture  books;  this  is  the  reason  why  the 
illustrated  paper  has  come,  and  come  to 
sta^,  in  spile  of  the  protests  of  the  old 
fogies.  Teachers  should,  if  possible,  make 
use  of  the  magic  lantern  to  illustrate  lessons 
or  lectures.  An  excellent  line  of  lanterns  is 
made  by  A.  T.  Thompson  &  Co.,  13  Tre- 
mont  row,  Boston.  Send  a  s-cent  stamp 
for  their  20o-page  illustrated  catalogue. 

Longfellow  says  of  great  men  that  "  they 
while  their  comnanions  slept  were  toiling 
upward  in  the  night."  The  competition  is 
now  so  great  on  all  sides  that  it  is  only  by 
persistent  effort,  and  taking  advantage  of 
every  favorable  turn  that  one  can  hope  to 
rise.  The  teacher  should,  therefore,  use  the 
agency  to  secure  advancement.  The  Fisk 
Teachers'  Agencies  are  well  known  and 
reliable.  A  list  of  them  will  be  found  in 
another  column. 

The  success  of  manual  training  in  the 
schools  has  rendered  necessary  the  manu- 
facture of  apparatus  specially  adapted  to 
the  use  of  pupils.  W.  F,  &  John  Barnes 
Co.,  Rockford,  111.,  have  had  long  and  suc- 
cessful experience  in  making  such  appar- 
atus. Thev  have  lathes  for  wood  and  meal 
work,  scroll  saws,  circular  saws,  etc.,  spe- 
cially adapted  [or  use  in  industrial  and 
manual  training  schools. 

An  Elementary  Chemistry,  by  George  R. 
White,  instructor  in  chemistry  at  Phillips 
Exeter  academy,  has  just  been  published 
by  Ginn  &  Co..  Boston.  It  is  intended  for 
high  schools,  academies,  and  elementary 
classes  in  colleges.  It  gives  in  plain,  sim- 
ple language  the  elementary  facts  of  chem- 
istry ;  almost  entirely  by  illustrations.  The 
plan  pursued  will  ?et  the  pupil  interested 
if  he  tias  any  predilection  for  the  study  of 
science.  A  descriptive  circular  will  be  sent 
free  to  any  address. 

One  cootinually  wonders  at  the  many, 
directions  In  which  inventive  talent  is  exer- 
cised in  this  industrial  age.  Among  the 
many  triumphs  of  genius  is  the  perfection 
of  the  magic  lantern,  of  which  the  Criterion 
Projection  Lantern  of  J.  B.  Colt  &  Co., 
i6  Beekman  street,  N.  Y„  may  be  taken 
as  an  example.  This  splendid  apparatus 
has  microscopic  and  pencil  attacQmenls. 
The  light  used  is  an  electric  lamp,  inter- 
changeable with  oxy-hydrogen  jet  or  oil 
lamp.  A  catalogue  fully  describing  this 
apparatus  will  be  sent  on  request. 

The  cBSl  of  the  Holden  System  for  Pre- 
serving Books  is  trifling,  compared  with 
the  largt  amount  saved  in  the  wear  and 
tear  of  books,  and  the  immense  ^ain  in 
neatness  and  cleanliness.  It  is  universally 
acknowledged  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the 
Free  Text-Book  System.  If  you  have  not 
seen  it,  send  a  two-cent  stamp  for  samples 
and  information.  Holden  Patent  Book 
Cover  Co.,  Box  643.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Literary  Notes. 

The  new  edition  of  Mr.  Brjcc's  Amer 
cian  Cotnmoti'weallh,  the  second  and  con- 
cluding volume  of  which  has  just  been 
published  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Com- 
pany, is  something  more  than  a  "  new  edi- 
tion" in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  that 
term,  for  not  only  has  the  text  been  re- 
vised throughout,  but  many  of  the  chapters 
have  been  entirely  rewritten.  All  difficult 
and  controverted  points  have  been  recon- 
sidered, and,  while  some  few  chapter?  have 
been  slightly  abridged,  large  additions 
have  been  made  to  others.  Four  new 
chapters  deal  with  the  Tammany  ring  in 
New  York  city,  the  physical  conditions 
which  have  influenced  the  development  of 
the  American  people,  and  the 
tion  of  the  South. 


I  Was  Very  Nervous 

Dnricf  tb*  sprl&f.  H;  appallti  wu  poar. 
nj  bowel*  IB  bad  ihap*.  I  bad  b*  ibMCtk. 
Mold  not  ilaap  araD  whta 
I  wu  ttrad,  and  wbia  I 
■at  np  Id  Uw  monlaf  I 
hit  mora  ttrad  tbaa  U  I 
tiBdiralkadaOmllaa.  !■ 
UM,  bad  DO  anwcT  at  aU. 
I  waj  nigad  t«  tkk« 
Haod'a  BanaparlllB,  and 
MS  Mr  *)»>  tbonaaoda 
bar*  Mid  betora,  tbat  II 
warked  woodei*  for  b«— 
taT«  ma  atnngtb,  apf*- 
flto, ilCoT and aDBTiT for woik.  IteelnowthU 
Ufa  lairorth  llTlng.  lamaogratAlQltoHood's 
Banapaiilla  Uuit  I  ftel  It  mj  dutr  to  wrlto  tUa 
Toiuiitwiljr.''  Edwaxb  a  Doanrr.  Dorar. 
N.  B.  B«  tar*  to  cat  HOODU  baeaM* 

H6od's'?>Cures 


Ho*d'a  Pills  eura  aU  Urar  Uli.  BOlatw 
Maa,  Jaundloa,  Indlfaitlon,  Bl«k  Hotdaofca. 


Scott's  Emulsion 

will  cure  a  stubborn  cough  when 
all  the  ordinary  cough  remedies 
have  failed.  Try  it  for  yourself. 
We  are  putting  up  a  fifty-cent 
size  chiefly  for  that  purpose.  A 
cough  is  usually  the  telltale  of  a 
we^ened  physical  condition. 
Correct  that  conditionby  theuse 
of  a  proper  remedy  and  the 
cough  will  soon  disappear. 

Scott's  Emulsion  of  Cod-liver 
Oil  and  Hypophosphites  acts  in 
two  ways.  It  nourishes,  strength- 
ens and  builds  up  the  system,  at 
the  same  time  allays  the  irrita- 
tion and  heals  the  inflammation. 
It  gives  immediate  relief  at 
night  from  the  choking  sensation 
so  often  accompanying  a  cold. 

Don'tbiptrraadidlolalnanibttUiitil 

Smtl  &  BwiM,  N.  Y,     Ml  Dnjggiiti.     SDcandtl. 


MM 


The  most  nutritious 
of  all  food  preparations; 
always  retained  by  the 
stomach.  Ready  for 
instant  use. 


Crown  and  Briime  Work. 

Te«fft  without  mates. 
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Magazines. 


The  leading  articles  in  (be  PalHUal  Sciemct 
euflrC^r/j-tor  December  are  "The  Tariff  for  1894." 
bf  Prof.  F.  W.  Taussie;   "The   Income  Tai," 

SProf.  E.  R.  A.  Seligmani  "  Aisimilatlon  of 
ationalilies,"  by  Prof.  R.  Uaj'o-Sinith ;  "Negro 
SuScage  in  the  South,"  by  S.  8.  Weeks,  and  "  The 
New  Belgian  Const ilulion,"  Bj  Prof.  M,  Vauthier. 

The  Cattoiic  Rrading  Cirdt  Rtvlcm  ii  a  mag- 
aiine  devoted  to  hisloiy,  science,  re)igion,  litera- 
ture, art,  and  philosoph;,  and  is  conducted  with 
much  abililT.  It  is  the  organ  of  the  Catholic  i 
Summer  School  o(  AtHEfica  and  Reading  Circle  I 
Union.  While  all  the  departments  are  stroug, 
especial  attention  \i  eiven  to  hterature,  and  the  I 
systematic  study  of  education.  Warren  E.  Mosh- 
er,  Youngstown,  O.,  is  the  editor.  ' 

The  third  issue  of  the  Youcg  P^opli-i  Magatmt 
finds  it  where,  fros  a  business  standp'^ntn  tlQf 
publis  ler?  are  justified  in  enlarging.  Eight  page), 
are  added  to  (he  February  number.^ 

The  February  Haritr's  nroni  mith  •  ciinMnir 
tale  of  early  American  m aril 
"  New  York  Colnnial  Pri... 
A.  Janvier,  witi 

"French  Fighters  in  Africa''  are  described  .„  . 
spinld  article  by  Mr.  Poultnej' Bigelow,  for  which 
«r.  Frederic  Remington  has  made  a  series  of  strik- 
ing illust  rations.  In  -Down  the  West  CoasC" 
Is  tells  (he  interesting  story  o( 


bis(oi7.  entitled 
,"  by  Mr.  Thomas 
nsby  Mr.  Howard  I^Ie, 


Charles  F.  Lur 

Francisco  loCillao,  with  its  frequent  inl 
ai  Mexican  and  Central  American  portL.  ..  ^,„- 
anae  gentleman,  Mr.  Sen  Katayama,  gives  an 
'—'■-'--  'nto  the  family  life  of  his  countrymen  in  a 
tide  called  "The  H'yakusho's  Summer 
rh  illustrations  by  a  Japanese  artist. 
'~  Apropos  of^the  recent  decision 
.1       >.__.  ..  jupprjjj  gjn,. 


brief  ac    ' 

Pleasun 

Mr.  F.  Morino 

le  people  of  New' Y 


bling 


rough  a 


aal  I 


t,  the 


n  Bigelow  treats  ihe  lubjecl  of  gaming. 
1  III  utuon  of  the  number  is  noteworthy  being  hy 
such  weU  known  writers  af  Mr.  Hardy,  Richard 
Harding   Davis,  Julian  Ralph,  Mrs.  Burton  Har- 


TeetblDK  Portod. 

<ii.LIO;4S  or  U'Vinr.no  inr  [n 
.I^'5'S.''.?' JLlJfi,  PERFECT  Bl 


TfSjLfg  tiv  HILLIOMS  Of  "  ^TBERs'tol 
^\^^^  TEBTHIKa,  wltB  PE™-- 
I'  ^^iTHM  tbe  CHn.D.  SOFTENS 


a..-.  ,  VUHE8  WIND  (X>UC    .S^^lffhi 

Jr  DliRRBIEA.     Bold  bj  DnwKlniJtn 

Wiiilowj^  fkil  b  Lnrs/ru'p.  ■  ^»Bd  uJS  ■'' obhM '  kfe: 

Beechah's  Pills  cures  Sick- Headache. 

Literary  Notes. 

Part  of  the  scene  of  Mrs,  Humphry  Ward's  new 
nmel  will  be  laid  in  Rome,  it  is  said.  Mra.  Ward 
vvill  spend  Iht  remaining  months  of  winter  and 
Ihe  coming  spring  in  Italy. 


Profes 


T  Skea 


-eparing  a  supplemi 


volume  to  accompany  h»  edition  or'chai 
This  IS  to  conuin  the  "  Testament  of  Love  "  (in 
|)rose)  and  the  chief  poems  which  have  a(  various 
times  been  attribuled  to  Chaucer  and  published 
with  his  |:enuine  works  in  old  editions.  The 
volume  will  be  complete  in  itself,  wi(h  an  [n(ro- 
ducdon,  notes,  and  glossary. 

When  Macmillan  &  Co.    had  Mr.  Crawfords 
Ralstans  ready  for  publication  the  order  tor  it  had 


able  one  to  ambiiious  aspirants,  was  a  high- 
spirited  young  girl  named  tJonsUnco  Carey  when 
(he  war  was  raging.  She  was  a  little  Confeder- 
ate, and  to  send  a  flag  to  General  Lee  cut  up  her 
best  pink  silk  gown  and  her  light  blue  silk  jacket 
and  embroidered  and  sewed  a  Confederate  flag 
which  to-day  is  cherished  as  a  very  predous 
souvenir  of  feminine  devotion  by  Colonel  Robert 
Alexander  Chisholm. 

The  large  majority  of  con(emporary  authors  o 
Intemalional  fame  are  small  men  physically 
Kipling.  Barrie,  Jerome,  Howells,  Stockton,  Sted- 
man,  Mark  Twain,  Brel  Harte,  Boyesen,  Sallus; 
>r.  „nn.  „r  .h.™  above  the  medium  height,  and 
.-e  actually  diminutive.  Marion 
d  and  Conan  Doyle  are  tall,  athletit- 
:y  are    the  eiceplions  tha 


Crawfi 


ing  men,    but  i 


\  day.    Burop 


European  plan.    Elei 


Reitatiianu  supplied 
-•"^a,  and  -' -'  — ■' 

anr  o  ... 

I.,  rroprietora. 


Pears' 

No  tub,  no 
sponge,  no  luf- 
fa,  no  rag,  al- 
most no  water- 
Pears'  soap, 
a  cent's -worth- 
luxury. 


Tea  at  ao  cents  %  quart.  Enough 
for  a  whole  family.  Prepared  in  Ore 
minutes  from  a  bottle  <» 

BURNHAM'S 

CLAM 

BOUILLON 

Quality  improved,  price  reduced, 
Urger  bottles.    All  Grocers  sell  It 

E.  S.  BURNHAM  CO. 


*    FREE  CURE. 


Kidney  jMi 


;»,•« 


>t  AI.HAm  Is  a  Positive  Cur«  Id 


iDllilDi.  Addreit.Tki  CUV) 


:■.  ityoD  are  a  SuOtrer,    It  lian  unUIUii5< 
IVCirMIDNET  CUBE  C*.,«I«  Faardt 


V  ir<Mriiinr$300'°'-"°'^  P 

J    SWEET  PE»S,-v;.'S&r''  omyMcAPOUNOi 

S  For  full  particulars  of  (joo  offer  aad  tlie  handiomeit  aj 


^3    plete  catalOEue  of  Flo> 
^         colored  pli 


V  Noveltlea,  printed 


id      \/|^|/''C  FLORAL  GUIDE. 

V         VI  ^^  IV  W  9EET>3  nantmia  tke  tferm  o/  UA), 

L  JAMES  VICE'S  SONS.  Bochester,  N.  T. 


>S '<»-«!.<%  U  '!»»«  *-it%  t  '&««>>?#»  % 


e*.  and  elevated  railroad!  ID  aU  depot*.  Youcsn 
better  (or  leu  money  at  (he  Grand  Union  Hotel 
L  any  other   Bnt.cla«  honl  in  the  city.     Ford 


«oin       ^uKa      WEci      tHO/i       fni.        sat:       su« 

0OG0OOO 

USED 'every  week-day  BRINGS  REST  ON  SUNDAY. 
1— ll       A    r^¥r-?C    HOWARE  VOUR 

■^FLAUl  tH^  China  Closets 

■|QBh     ^^^^^g^^^g^f^g^g^^^^^,^^^^        Af2   [t,g   qJ^   dishes    chipped 
^^^^^1  and  cracked,  and  unsuited  to  setting  off  a  spotless  table-cloth  T     W€ 

^^^^^^  WUI  repteniah  it  FREK.  Why  drink  poor  teas  and  coffees  and 
ruin  your  health,  when  you  can  get  the  best  at  cargo  prices?  PSEMIUMS 
for  all.  Dinner;  Tea  and  Toilet  Sets,  Banquet  and  Hang;ing  Lamps,  Watches,  Clocki, 
Music  Boxes,  Cook  Books,  Waich  Clocks,  Chenille  Table  Covers,  Cups  and  Saucers, 
Plates,  Knives  and  Forks,  Tu:iiblers.  Goblets  given  to  Club  Agentn.  GOOD  IN- 
COMEH  made  by  getting  orders  for  our  celebrated  Teas,  Coffees,  Baking  Powder  and 
Spices.  Work  for  all.  8  1-S  Ws.fine  teas  by  mail  or  express  for  |3.oo.  Charge* 
paid.     Headquarters  in  the  United  Slates  for  Teas,  Coffees,  Baking  Powder  and  Spices. 

DO  YOU  LIKE  GOOD  TEAS  AND  COFFEES? 

Beautiful  Panel  (size   14x38  inches),   FSEM,  to  all  Patrons.      For  lull  panlculan, 
prices,  terms  and  Premium  lists,  address 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAH  TEA  CO.,  31  &  33  Vesey  St.,  Hev  York.  'SJir 
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GINN  &  COMPANY 


JUST    PUBUSHED 


AN  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY 


By  GEORGE  R.   WHITE, 

Instructor  in  Chemistry  at  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter. 

lamo.     Cloth.     273  pages.     For  Introduction,  $1.00. 

This  is  an  excellent  text-book  for  the  use  of  High  Schools 
and  Academies  and  for  elementary  classes  in  Colleges.  It  gives 
in  plain,  simple  language  the  elementary  facts  of  chemistry 
almost  entirely  by  illustrations,  and  happily  lets  in  full  light  upon 
theories. 


Descriptive  Circular  sent  postpaid  to  any  address. 


BOSTON, 


GINN  AND  COMPANY, 

PUBLISHERS, 
NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO. 


1.  \,  f^  1  V  Cd  us  pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  to  our  friends  that  we  have  been 
(a/ored  tee  past  year  by  a  satisfactory  degree  of  prosperity.  Our  business  has  had 
healthy  growth.  Competition  has  been  lively  but  our  confidence  in  the  attitude  of  the 
educational  public  generally  toward  books  of  genuine  merit  and  straightforward,  liberal 
dealing  has  not  been  misplaced.  What  is  best  from  an  educational  point  of  view 
believe  will  also  be  found  (o  be  the  most  proliUble  commercially.  Our  publications  ol 
the  past  year  have  been  received  with  a  gratifying  degree  of  favor.  Those  we  arc 
about  to  publish  we  think  will  merit  the  same  degree  of  good-will  and  patronage. 
Any  information  about  our  list  of  books  gladly  and  promptly  furnished. 

LEACH,  SHEWELL  &  SANBORN,  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago. 


'IMPROVEMENT    THE    ORDER    OF    THE    AQE." 


The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter. 

All  the  essentia]  features  of  a  writing  madiine 
greatly    perfected.      All   the  impcrfectiona   and 
annoyances  of  former  machines  overcome. 
The  (resteat  indication  of  progretsiTe  principles 
in  connection  with  any  writing  machine. 


Da  attfrnrtkuM  AjAm  rtaimutg  vmr  Uhatrattd  onddtKriftivt  eatabgtu. 

THE  SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY, 

jfvnMHM,  Semj  Terk,  V.  &  A. 


Monteith's  Adas  of  the  World. 

For  reference  in  Schools  and  Families.    One  vol- 
ume, quarto,  cloth  sidei,  leather  back.     Pnce, 


a.  and  a  brier  hliiory  of  the  Vai\ 


Alison's  Europe.  Abridged. 

By  EDWARD  S.  GOULD. 

Tie  Era  of  NapeUan  nSg-iSis  Students'  Editiot 
1  volume.     GlOlh.     Gill  top.     |a.oo. 


fnitfaidsn  riciift  tf  ^rirt  by  iltt tuilillutl 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO., 

56  East  1 0th  Street,  New  York. 


"Student's 
Classics" 


A  new  volume  of  piano  music  in  Ibe  fam- 
ous  "Classic  Series,"  which  should  be  ex- 
amined by  every  player,  teacher,  and  pupil. 

The  37  compOgtUoHg  in  the  book  are 
from  the  best  modern  sources,  and  form  a 
collection  of  rare  excellence,  variety,  and 
interest.  The  pieces  are  o/  only  moderate 
difficulty,  being  intended  for  the  advanced 
pupil,  or  the  player  of  but  medium  skill, 
ids  pages. 

K6ou8"CUSSIC  SERIES" 

represents  the  best  work  of  the  beat  modern 
composers.     It  now  comprises  the  following 

volumes  r 


"Clai 
ical  Cell." 


:t  for  Low  Voices." 


:  Four  Hid 


lalin 


d  Piano. 


"Yoaac  PEOple'i  CUmIci."  vdLi.  laudi. 
"CUhIc  Vocal  Oema,"  Sopiana." 
-Claidc  Vccal  Oem>."  Alto. 
"Claailc  Vocal  Ocmi,"  Tenor. 
"Claaaic  Vocal  Oami."  Barit.  or  Baaa. 
"atlectea  Claailci  for  Flano." 
Studint*a  Claialea  " 
laeh  roltima.  faptr,  •I.OOl 
Bamnta,  $1.»B;  cTatkvtU,  »».Q0, Faatrmlil 
StMd/rr  DncripUm  Ciriutari. 


Oliver  Ditson  Company, 

453-4<^3  WBAhington  St.,  Boston. 

C.H.OITSONft  CO..J.T.    J.E.DIT^OHACO.Phila. 


IF  YOU  WANT 


FRENCH  BOOKS, 


William  R.  Jenkins, 


iiiiifEiisiTf  pyBusmiseo, 

EducathMial  PabUshen, 

FI«Mt  seal  tor  catakfw  aad  p 


THE 


SCHOOLjOURNAL 

•NEW-YORKANDCHICAGO- 


FEBRUARY  33.   1895. 


New    Series     of  J 

German  Readers  C 

for    School    Use  S 

Die  Monate  I 

By  H«inrich  Seide!.     Edited  for  the  use  of  schools  J 

bj  R.  Arrowsmith,  Teachers'  College,  New  York  J 

City,     Paper,  73  pages,  -  -  -    .as  ,  J 

The  salient  characteristics  of  this  popular  ^ 

#  German  writer  are  exhibited  in  this  charming  J 

2  story,  which  the  publishers  have  selected  as  S 
J  the  first  volume  of  a  new  series  of  German  J 
4  texts  to  be  published  at  frequent  intervals.  * 
i    A  useful  vocabulary,  helpful  notes,  modem  J 

#  spelling,    and    Schwabacher    type     securing  # 

3  clearness  and  beauty  of  typography  are  fea-  J 

4  tures  which  will  characterize  this  and  sue-  J 
J    ceeding  volumes  of  the  series.  ^ 


Sent    prepaid  au    reeelpl 

denoe    with  teschen  of  1 

to   the    Introdnotloa   of  tbi* 
Tlted.       Spaolml    terma    ~ 
known  fiB  appllontlon. 


flrat    snppIlM    made 


American   Book  Company 

CinclDDitl      Cbk>KO     Bouon       Atiania       Porti 


s«^«^  %«««%«  %««^«  %««««««««^- 


LANQUAQE    LESSONS    AND    GRAMMAR    MOST 
HAPPILY   COHBINED. 


Sheldon's  Language  Series. 


The  whole  series  in  two  books  now  ready. 

1.  Sheldon's  Primary  Language  Leasom 

2.  Shaldon'a  Advanced  Language 


38  eanta. 
,  «9  esnta. 


This  leiies  of  two  books  is  designed  to  form  a  complete  c< 
school  course  in  Language  and  Grammar. 

In  prepaHng  the  series  the  folloning  thoughts  have  been  kept  in 

I.  That  the  object  of  the  study  of  Language  and  Grammar  is  the 
cultivation  of  an  ability  to  speak  and  write  correctly,  and  not  the  acquisi- 
tion of  mere  formal  rules  and  technicalities. 

3.  That  this  object  can  be  best  attained  by  encouraging  the  papil  to 
think  for  himself  and  to  express  his  thoughts  in  imitation  of  correct  and 
elegant  models, 

3.  That  technical  terms  and  formal  rules  should  be  used  but  spar- 
ingly with  young  pupils. 

The  primary  book  provides  sufficient  material  for  two  or  three  yean 
of  study.  In  addition  to  inductive  oral  work  it  includen  exercises  in 
written  composition.  At  the  end  of  ihe  book  will  be  found  Review  Exer- 
cises, which  will  fix  in  the  minds  o(  the  pupils  in  definite  grammatical  form 
that  Which  they  have  been  learning;  through  the  entire  book  00  the  lan- 
guage lesson  plan .  This  is  a  very  important  feainre,  and  one  which  has 
not  heretofore  been  attempted. 

The  Advanced  Book,  following  Ihe  same  sound  pedagogical  prin- 
ciples, continues  and  broadens  the  wnrk  begun  in  Primary  Lessons. 
The  method  is  still  inductive,  and  the  mind  cf  the  pupil  is  never  over- 
whelmed by  an  enormous  mass  of  undigested  technicalities.  A  brief 
history  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  English  language  is  added. 


SampU  lepiis  sint  pstipaid  bh  rcctipl  of  price . 

SHELDON    &    COMPANY, 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO.  BOSTON 


A    NOTABLE    BNQUSH    CLASSIC 


THE  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE, 

By  Sir  Walter  Scott,   Bart. 

Edited,  with  Notes,  by   Homer  B.  Sprague,  A.M.,  Ph.D.     Editor  of  Sprague's  Shakespeare. 


^Introductory  price  to  schools,  48  centn.    Mniiing  price,  65  cents. 

This  new  edition  of  Scott's  charming  classic  presents  several  striking  features.  It  gives  the  results  of  the  latest  research  and 
the  varying  opinions  of  editors,  commentators,  and  of  Scott  himself. 

ft  suggests  some  of  the  best  methods  of  studying  English  Literature,  and  choice  topics  for  essays. 

The  text  is  based  on  the  best  authorities  and  has  been  specially  arranged  for  the  school-room.  The  notes  arc  clear.  (X)piou3, 
and  scholarly,  and  are  intended  to  stimulate  rather  than  to  supersede  thought. 

This  edition  also  contains  a  fine  portrait  of  the  author ;  chronology  o(  his  life  and  works ;  outline  biography  and  character  of 
James  V. ;  maps  of  Scotland  and  the  Lake  District,  etc.,  etc. 

Superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers  will  6nd  this  an  excellent  and  economical  help  in  literary  work  and  for  general 
supplementary  reading. 

ft'/  spef  tally  invite  corrtspondence  with  refer enet  to  the  intreduclioK  of  this  beok  inta  public  high 
ickaab,  academies,  seminaries,  etc.  Catalogues  and  circulars  descriptive  of  all  our  educational 
publications  mailed  free  oh  application. 

SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

BOSTON,  NEW  YORK,  CHICAQO,  PHILADELPHIA. 
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Awarded  Eleven  MedaU  at  Columbian  Bxpositton,  1893. 


NEW  TORE : 
41  Barclay  Street. 


Philosophical  and 

Chemical  Apparatus. 

Fine  Chemicals,  Microscopes,  Accessories, 
Balances,  IVeigbts,  and  Platinum. 

RICHARDS  &  CO.   Limited. 


CHICAGO: 

108  Lake  Street. 


CHEMICALS 

AND 

APPARATUS 

Laboratory  Supplies  of  Every  Description 

Bullock  k  Crenshaw, 


IMPORTEBS 


ircli  St„ 
PHIUDELPHIA 


Physical  and 
Chemical  Apparatus 

Uicroscopes,  Telescopes  and'  Ilaatems, 

TijaiiDOi.  Motors  and  Electrical 

Test  Inttruments. 

Anatomical  Models. 


Send  for  Cotalogues  and  Fftcen. 

ALFRED  L.  ROBBINS  CO., 


TELC 


USE  BARNES'  INK. 

*•  A.  8.  BAKNES  &  CO.,  58  E.IOH1  St,  N.I. 


UiUlcKl,  fuaouDdlDB,  and  highly  uUl 
,   laolniT  Bella  toiaohoolB,  Cburcbe*,A( 

Descilptloii  ftDd  prIoM  OD  sppllciUoi 


"Criterion"  and  "Parabolon"  Projection  Lanterns. 

"  Criterion  "  Oxy-H;drogen  Magic  Lantern. 

'hcK  Unlerns  arc  io  wristruclcd  Ihat  either  Oil  LiRht,  Lime- 
:hi,  Et  Eldiijc  Liuhi  may  be  uKfi  inlerchingeably.    Scicnlific 


J. 


OOLX    &■    CO., 

V  York.  'Sf  LaSllle  St..  Chici 

.rkol  SI.,  S»o  Fr>Bci«co. 


DRAWING  MATERIALS.  -    - 
SURVEYING    INSTRUMENTS. 


EUTABLISBED  18B1. 

ElMER&AnEND, 

205-211  Third  Ave., 
NEW    YORK. 


Everything  necessary  for 
ihe  Chemical  and  Physical 
Laboralory  will  be  fur- 
nished of  best  quality  at 
rea«on'able  prices. 

Gla^  and"  metal  appara 
lus,  special,  made  to  order, 
according  to  drawings , 

(ilass  blowing  and  en- 
graving done  on  premises. 


Physical  and  Chemical  Apparatus. 
Microscopes,  Telescopes, 
Photographic  Supplies, 

Optical  Lanterns  &  Slides. 

Only  lamfUIr  Scitnct  F.icUry  i.i  Ihi  H'tsl. 

INSTRUMENTS  OF  PRECISION  TO  DKDER. 

CHICAGO. 


The  Best  and  BrigbtesL 
Colors ! 


TRACHKR-'  consider  tlie  mimy  xKhdIistk  >.r 

Ftick's  Successful  Automatic 
Electric  Program  Clock. 


FRED.  FRICK,  -*''■•  '•me«borB,  RanlUin  Co, 


PUMPS  For  Compressing 
OXYGEN  &  HYDROGEN 
GASES   INTO   CYLINDERS 
Br  HAND  POW£R.  PRICE  S  I5.DC 
5EN0F0R  CATALOGUE  Noe    TO 

CHAS.  BESELER, 
^18  CENTRE  ST.  NEW  YORK 


BUCKEYE    BELL  FOUNORT, 


BEST 

O.  P.CORT.JiCI 


.POTtTs*iTs  a  n 


E 


STERBROOK'S 


No.  333.  Standard  School  Numbers. 

333,  444>    138,   105  and  04S. 

For  sale  by  all  Stationers. 

.     ESTEBBBOOK  STEEL  PEI  CO,  SB  loH  St.,  I.  T 
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FORCED  "REORGANIZAnor  SALE!!I 

We  are  under  the  necessity  of  announcing  that  becBUWof  the  general  depression  whidi 
has  aSected  busiQMs  in  the  United  States  (or  more  than  ■  year  past,  our  Companj  has  cod- 
sidered  it  advisable  to  make  an  "aisignmttit "  [or  the  beat  inlereats  of  all  parties  concerned, 
and  in  order  that  an  entire  reornniialloa  maybe  promptly  and  BatisFaclorily  actximoliihed. 

The  immediate  result  of  this  action  Is  the  ptadoj  on  the  market  at  greatly  reductd 
Prices  of  (be  larger  part  of  our  stock  of  Standard  Seitntffie  Apparatus,  aggreeatiog  in 
ralue  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

This  "  Reorganization"  Sile  will  continue ai<^  until  out  stock  is  reduced  to  the 
lesired  amount.    Wc  reserve  the  tleht  to  withdraw  any  quotatioa  one  week  after  date. 

i> — L, ■ , — .J .., -\tMdiatiIy  and  secure  circular  No. 


in  request. 


sued.    Catalogues  of  any  particular  DepL  (8  in  Number) ^m  loadeoce  teachers 
iBTWtlyaf  tli«  QHEKJ  "ELECTHIC  CAITDLB"  for  Pn;l«ctliiii  LMfrm.    | 

QUEEN  &  CO.  Inc.,  loio  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A. 

NuKiaous  World's  F*i.  Awa.os.        NEW  YORK  Office;  ii6  Fnlton  St. 


J  "An  honest  late  fpetd»heet~ being  plainly  tcld.". 


ONE  HUNDRED  "HAMMONDS"  * 

IN  THE  ^H(K)L&  OF  CHICAQO.     ? 

The  Chicago  doar^ofE'SunLtion'ha'rini 
typewriiing  Id  their  regular  couraeol  ic  ~ 


KODAKS 


$6.00 

to  $  1 00.00. 

practical  camens  [or  hand 


Esatmui  Kodak  Company, 


public  schools,  has  decided  lo  uie  the  "Hauuond"  ^ 

exclusivity  for  this  pur^se.    This  deciiioo  was  due  ^ 

to  its  superior  speed,  alignment,  impression,  ease  of  J 

operation,  simplicity,  and  dunbillty.  ^ 

Tlie  Hammond  Typewriter  Co.,  % 

403-405  E.  63d  St.,  New  York.  # 


S25in$50.g;ya 


i«%«^%%%«%«%%«%%«««%%«««^»%%%%«%%%«^%%& 


IT    IS    VERY    PLEASING 

FOR  CLASSES  IN 
HIGH  SCHOOL— SEMINARY—COLLEGE 

TO  HAVE  EMBLEMATIC 

OlaBS-EHn— Ttlus:    ox-    BnttOD, 

Write  to  oe  for  deilgni,  ^ivlnit  full  pariicuUra. 

SILVER  FLAO-PIirS  AND  BUTTONS 


LANTERN  SLIDES  AND    LECTURES 

KjMorr.LiteraTure,  Botany. TriTeli.Ac    American 
Hbtorlcal,  and  GeoKraplilcal  viewi  tram  Nktniw 

■  •pecialiY.    Send  for  terms. 


haxe  a  Handaotne  Medat  front  TeatAer  or  FttettUy. 

I  have  cataloiEuei  of  d«i£ni. 

e.   R.  STOCKWELL,    19  John  Street,  New  York. 


6eo.B.DoaD&Co. 

300  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago, 

Pay  Cash 

for  new  and  second  hand 

SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

Ship  us  your  Haniple  copies. 


TH    NEW  YORK 

EDUCATIONAL 

BUREAU 


It  fOD  desire  aDeineleBtaMlMaot.  a 
coltege  gradnale,  aapeelil  teadiar  of 
or  know  wbere  a  leactaer  Is  wanted  w 


«1  iMt  Hlntb  Bt.,  Hew  Tork. 


Do  you  leach  "Cnirent  ETcnti"  in  your  ichooU 
If  (o  no  paper  irUI  help  yCHi  like  Ooa  TiMia.    Send 

Addien  [nibllihen  of  this  papa. 


KINDER6ARTEN 


ID  SCHOOL 
8DPFUBS. 


BOHBRiaaLHOBN  «  OO. 


O  lAnuni 

•*         Nnr  Y 


READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  mentloQing  The  }o  rnai,   wbnn  commttoi- 
catiiig  with  advertisers. 


s^ys  dg  9ity  u§9  ^one 

Elementary  Sounds 
and  Diacritical  Aarks 

Fully  expUined  ud  illustrated  by  the 
Step  by  Step  I'rimer 

a  Bumi  Pronouncing  Print. 

Every  teacher  needs  this  book  to  give  daily 
drill  on  the  sounds  o(  the  language.  Its  intro- 
duction would  revolutionise  the  teaching  of  Read- 
ing. We  want  every  teacher  to  actively  interest 
herself  to  secure  ili  use.  Piice,  aj  cent!  per 
copy.     Special  terms  for  iDtroductum. 

E.  L-  KELLOGG  ft  CO.,  lew  Tork  &  CUcajio. 


Every  Reader 

of  this  paper  who  has  not  our  catalogue  of 
teachers'  help,  should  send  a  card  askii^ 
for  it.  It  will  tell  you  how  to  save  time 
and  labor,  have  a  better  school,  and  gef  a 
larger  salary  next  year. 

E.L.  KELLOGG  &  CO., 

61  East  Ninth  St.,  N.  V 


Klemm's  Relief  or  Raised  Practice-Maps. 

Burope~AHa— Africa— yorth  America— South  America— Paleetine  ISiies,  9x11 

Au9traHa—2few  England— Middie  Atlantic— S.  AUanlie—E.  Central  States  )       per  100, 
United  Statea—Weatem  Europe— British  letts— Soman  Empire,    iixrs  in.  "        " 

William  Beverley  Harison,  59Fiftli  Ave.,NewYork,' 


Patented. 

Prices,  per  set,        Plsln.         WaterprDoted. 
15  maps,  $1.00  $1.75 


5.00 
10.00 


10.00 

16.00 
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WALTER  BAKER  &  CO. 

lift  lATpeit  MTmnTwitnrers  of 

PURE,  HIGH  GRADE 

COCOAS  AdO  CHOCOLATES 
HIGHIs'r^ARDS 

ndustrial  ai  Food 

EXPOSITIONS 

EniopEamiAmorica. 

r  "Jaco/L  C^S^iutS^ 

•OLD    aV    OROCEHB     EVERYWHERE. 

\WLTa  miia*  no.  HMCHEarEa,  tun. 


DO  YOU  SUBSCRIBE  FOR 

EducaiionalFoundaiions 


Sl.OO  a  Year? 
This  is  a  monthly  text-book   for 
teachers  who  desire   professional 
advancement. 


Our  Times 


80  cents  a  Tear. 
The  ideal  paper  of  current  events 
carefully    edited    for   the   school- 
room.    Clubs  of  two  or  more  a5c. 
each. 

Its  circulation  has  doubled  dur- 
ing the  last  year. 
3.  L.  KELLOQQ  &  CO.,  New  Vork. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT'S  STEEL  PENS, 

The  Most  Perfect  Pens  Made, 
HAVE  FOR  FIFTY  YEARS  BEEN  THE  STANDARD. 

Hii  Celebrated  Numt>ers 

303,    404,    604  E.F.,   351,    601  E.F.,    170, 

andhUotheiaty]eitn*ybehftdai  all  dealers  throughout  the  world. 

GOLD    MEDAL,    PARIS   EXPOSITIONS.    1878    knd    1880 

And  tb«  Award  at  the  WorUPt  OolwmMan  Eaopoattion,  CMeago. 

JOSKPH  OILLOTT  A  SONS,  91  John  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


ATonk 

I  For  BralD-Workers,  the  Weak  and 
I  Debilltateii. 

Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

is  without  exception  the  Best 
Remedy  for  relieving  Mental 
and  Nervous  Exhaustion  ;  and 
where  the  system  has  become 
debilitated  by  disease,  it  acts 
as  a  general  tonic  and  vitalizer, 
affording  sustenance  to  both 
brain  and  body. 
Dr.  e.  Cornell  E«ten,    Philadelphia. 

Pa.,  says:  "  I  have  met  with  the  greatest 
and  moft  satisfactory  results  !□  dyspepsi* 
and  general  derangement  of  the  cerebral 
systems,  causing  debility  and 


exhaustion." 


Descriptive  pamphlet  free. 

An  Ideal  riusic  Reader  in  Chart  Form. iBiinifo'dC!ieinicaiworts,ProTiflfln«,R.L 

Adopted  for  exclusive  use   in    New   Yoric 
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The  Narrow  Horizon. 

|HEN  normal  schools  were  first  proposed 
the  strongest  opponents  were  the 
teachers  themselves.  For  ten  years 
in  the  state  of  New  York  the  war  was 
a  relentless  one  ;  the  whole  academy 
interest,  most  powerful  at  that  time, 
was  consolidated  like  a  Greek  phalanx 
against  the  one  normal  school  expending  $10,000  annu- 
ally. The  ordinary  argument  was,  "  No  such  thing  as 
teaching  how  to  teach  ;  you've  got  to  learn  how  by 
teaching.'* 

In  various  ways  this  argument  was  stated  and  re-stated, 
but  somehow  the  normal  graduates  did  teach  better  than 
the  college  and  academy  graduates  ;  there  was  a  differ- 
ence between  their  methods.  The  former  did  not  have 
Latin  and  Greek  hung  on  their  backs,  like  an  old  man  of 
the  mountain,  to  start  with  ;  they  had  had  their  attention 
turned  to  think  of  smaller  things  such  as  natural  ways  of 
learning  to  read  ;  pleasure,  the  foundation  motive,  etc. 
So  that  the  normal  graduates  were  differentiated  from 
men  quite  their  equal  intellectually  by  the  fact  that  they 
made  their  work  into  a  science 

It  was  a  narrow  conception  of  education  that  led  the 
academies  to  oppose  the  normal  school ;  there  was  op 
position  also  by  men  who  were  teachers  of  five  or  ten 
years  standing.  That  there  was  more  needed  to  be 
known  seemed  quite  ridiculous  to  them.  They  had  been 
through  the  arithmetic  several  times  ;  the  reader  was 
almost  known  by  heart ;  they  could  give  every  rule  of 
the  grammar  ;  they  could  tell  without  looking  which  boy 
emitted  the  whisper  their  watchful  ears  had  caught;  they 
could  smite  the  indifferent  laggards  in  the  road  to  the 
temple  of  knowledge  and  make  the  room  almost  as  sil- 
ent as  the  grave — what  more  could  be  expected  of  any 
man  ? 

The  parents  of  the  children  felt,  however,  that  the  nor- 
mal graduate  looked  at  the  child  from  a  different  stand- 
point; he  got  this  from  the  child  as  he  sat  by  the  evening 
fireside  ;  it  was  this  that  made  them  form  the  normal 
school  idea,  and,  though  the  academy  principal  could 
demonstrate  there  was  no  teaching  how  to  teach,  they 
nevertheless  wanted  normal  graduates. 

The  narrow  horizon  still  exists.  These  questions  are 
common:     Do  vou  think  a  man  can  teach  belter  for  hav- 

m 

ing  studied'psychology?    For  having  books  on  education  ? 
For  having  read  Herbart  ?    The  position  is  precisely  that 


taken  by  the  opponents  of  the  normal  school  fifty  years 
ago.  Men  who  know  arithmetic,  and  have  a  certain 
knack  of  handling  a  class,  firmly  believe  they  can  teach  ; 
they  firmly  believe  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  learned 
by  them  about  teaching — that  they  have  arrived  at  the 
very  end 

It  is  pretty  certain  that  but  few  of  the  principals  and 
assistants  in  schools  in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Philadel- 
phia, Boston,  St.  Louis,  and  Chicago  have  any  practical 
faith  in  an  extensive  study  of  the  principles  of  educa- 
tion. Those  who  direct  a  large  school  are  concerned  as 
to  the  order  and  routine  and  want  immediate  results. 
They  do  not  recommend  an  assistant  to  own  Quick, 
Payne,  Parker,  or  Page.  This  narrowness  affects  the 
city  school  systems  more  than  those  of  the  small 
towns. 

A  principal  of  a  normal  school  who  nad  delivered 
many  lectures  on  education  became  the  proprietor  of  a 
private  school.  To  one  who  applied  for  a  position  and 
who  said  she  had  had  no  experience,  the  reply  was,  "  I 
guess  you'll  do  ;  I  can  tell  pretty  well  by  one's  looks 
what  kind  of  a  teacher  she  will  be" — thus  declaring  that 
in  his  view  the  preparation  from  reading  the  life  of 
Socrates,  Pestalozz*,  Horace  Mann,and  Froebel,  required 
of  graduates  in  the  normal  school  over  which  he  had 
presided,  was  of  no  account  in  practical  teaching. 

It  is  a  question  that  one  would  like  to  ask  such  men 
as  Stanley  Hall,  Francis  W.  Parker,  Thos.  W.  Balliet, 
and  other  men  whose  opinions  are  equally  valued  on 
educational  matters.  If  you  were  principal  of  a  school 
and  wanted  an  assistant  would  it  weigh  strongly  with 
you  that  an  applicant  had  made  a  careful  study  of  Pes- 
talozzi,  Froebel,  Herbart,  and  others  ?  It  is  the  belief 
of  very  many  that  these  men  would  not  hold  such  knowl- 
edge to  be  essential ;  good  for  generalities,  but  not  for 
particularities. 

Undoubtedly  this  is  a  transition  age  ;  the  head  may  be 
of  gold,  but  the  feet  are  of  clay.  The  careful  reader  of 
educational  literature  is  often  looked  at  askance  as 
though  he  might  be  the  worse  for  it !  Much  is  due  to  the 
belief  that  stern  reality  demands  a  different  kind  of 
teaching  from  what  theory  marks  out.  Theory  and 
practice  are  indeed  far  apart,  but  not  so  far  as  they 
were. 

But  after  all  it  is  a  question  of  faith.  The  kingdom 
of  education  is  about  to  come  on  earth  and  faith  is 
found  to  be  wanting.  Men  will  read  papers  on  some 
educational  theme  at  a  gathering  and  go  back  to  their 
school-rooms  to  teach  on  the  old  lines.  The  observant 
teacher  sees  that  the  appointees  are  asked  no  question 
aS  to  educational  theory  and  concludes  the  time  is 
wasted  he  has  spent  on  it  ;  but  let  him  in  patience 
possess  his  soul.  The  horizon  is  still  narrow,  but  it  is 
wider  than  it  was. 
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Local  Neglect. 


It  is  said  that  the  people  think  highly  of  the  schools, 
and  this  is  doubtless  true.  But  the  schools  are  a  part  of 
the  political  system,  the  officials  ate  chosen  and  then  the 
people  turn  to  their  own  business.  The  officials  are 
rarely  chosen  on  account  of  their  fitness  and  they  do  no 
more  than  they  must.  The  result  is  that  the  schools 
arc  neglected  by  the  patrons  unless  the  teacher  plans 
for  visits  and  inspection.  A  very  large  number  of 
teachers  want  no  inspection  because  the  operations  can 
not  but  put  the  ignorance  of  the  pupils  in  a  very  dis- 
agreeable light. 

The  teacher  is  the  one  that  ts  to  be  blamed  if  there 
arc  no  visits  by  patrons  ;  yet  the  people  ought  to  visit 
the  school  whether  or  not.  It  is  the  practice  of  wise 
teachers  to  appoint  a  committee  of  pupils  whose  busi- 
ness will  be  to  invite  in  parents  ;  the  invitation  of  chil- 
dren cannot  well  be  refused.  The  teacher  who  sets  the 
children  to  urging  their  parents  to  come  to  the  school  will 
not  lack  for  visitors.  So  that  the  school  that  is  not  visited 
suffers  from  the  neglect  of  the  teacher.  An  instance 
was  lately  reported  where  in  a  town  of  3000  inhabitants, 
200  visits  had  been  paid  during  the  year ;  during  the 
preceding  year  there  were  only  6.  This  did  not  include 
those  attending  the  graduating  exercises;  they  were  visi- 
tors on  ordinary  school  days. 

Several  years  ago  a  pretty  village  in  the  Catskill 
mountains  was  entered  on  a  beautiful  day  in  June  ;  just 
on  the  outskirts  a  neglected  school-house  was  passed  ; 
two  out-houses  stood  in  the  rear  in  plain  sight  the  doors 
of  which  had  been  torn  off ;  sticks  of  wood  and  boards 
littered  the  yard  ;  only  some  parts  indicated  that  in  an 
earlier  age  a  fence  had  separated  the  school-yard  from 
the  highway  ;  the  clapboards  in  some  places  had  been 
removed  and  there  were  broken  panes  of  glass  ;  the 
whole  aspect  told  of  neglect. 

After  settling  for  a  stay  of  a  few  weeks,  a  walk  was 
taken  and  a  pretty  little  church  was  passed,  it  was  painted 
there  were  green  blinds  and  a  perfect  fence  surrounded 
the  structure.     The  next  house  was  evidently  the  resi- 
dence of  the  clergyman  and  a  visit  was  made.     I  asked 
a  few  questions  concerning  the  health  of  the  village 
which  he  replied  to  with  great  alacrity.    Then  I  reached 
the  matter  that  had  disturbed  me. 
"  And  how  about  your  schools  ? " 
**  Oh,  the  best  in  the  country  ;  excellent,  excellent." 
"  Suppose  we  visit  the  school ;  can  you  go  to-morrow  ?" 
"  Well,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  go  to-morrow." 
•'  How  the  next  day  ?" 

''  I  don't  think  I  can  go  that  day  as  I  am  unusually 
busy." 

*'  Have  you  ever  visited  the  school  ? "  You  have  been 
here  two  year s^  I  believe. 

This  brought  matters  to  a  focus  ;  he  saw  I  was  aiming 
at  him,  and  capitulated. 

**  No  ;  I  have  neglected  my  duty,  I  confess." 
•'Then  you  are  not  certain  it  is  the  best  school  in  the 
country  ? " 

**  No,  I  am  wrong  ;  I  will  go  whenever  you  say." 
The  visit  proved  an  instructive  lesson  ;  a  promise  was 
made  to  preach  a  sermon  on  the  subject  of  education, 
and  it  was  one  that  stirred  up  the  people.  When  the 
summer  visit  was  over  the  leading  trustee  assured  me 
that  a  better  site  would  be  selected  and  a  new  building 
erected  before  I  came  the  next  summer.  And  this  ac- 
tually came  to  pass. 

But  the  new  school-house  demanded  a  new  teacher  ; 
for  the  old  teacher  was  in  a  large  measure  to  blame  for 
not  interesting  the  people  in  the  school.  It  was  one  of 
the  noticeable  effects  of  Mr.  Page's  influence  on  the 
graduates  of  the  New  York  normal  school,  which  he 
founded,  that  wherever  they  went  the  people  took  an 
interest  in  the  school.  It  may  be  set  down  as  one  of 
the  best  evidences  of  a  good  teacher  that  the  people 
visit  the  school.  People  go  where  they  are  wanted. 
Some  schools  have  frequent  visitors.  Some  have  none. 
But  the  teacher  can  always  get  the  patrons  there,  for  the 
pupils  will  bring  them. 


Ethical  Development  of  Character: 

II.     MORAL   INSTRUCTION    IN   THE   SCHOOLS.* 

By  James  B.  McLellan. 

Systematic   Instruction  in  Moral  Theory  and  Rules  of 
Conduct.— There  seems  to  be  a  reaction  against  set  les- 
sons in  moral  theory  and  deduced  rules  of  moral  con- 
duct.    Didactic  instruction  of  this  sort,  the  conning  of 
moral  rules  and  precepts,  and  the  discussion  of  the  the- 
ory of  morals  are  said  to  be  useless,  or  worse  than  use- 
less.    Such  teaching  of  morals,  it  is  affirmed,  simply  fills 
the  learner  with  half  understood  abstractions  of  moral 
theory,  and  barren  rules  of  conduct  taught  without  en- 
thusiasm, learned  without  interest— never  organized  into 
the  ethical  contents  of  the  mind,  and  never  quickened 
into  life  by  application  in  conduct.     This  is  probably  an 
indictment,  not  against  the  thing  itself,  but  against  the 
false  teaching  of  the  thing.     That  a  subject  is  badly 
taught  is  surely  no  valid  argument  for  its  exclusion  from 
the  curriculum.     Shall  there  be  no  explicit,  but  only 
"incidental"— that  is  rtm^<r/7/a/— teaching  of  arithmetic, 
because  of  the  reign  of  rule  and  routine,  of  erroneous 
theory  and  mechanical  methods?    Shall   literature  be 
banished  from  the  schools,  because  the  lesson  in  litera- 
ture is  so  often  a  mere  grind,  or  gradgrind  upon  gram- 
mar, philology,  rhetoric,  and  all  the  rest  of  it— taught 
by  one  who,  having  no  living  interest  in  the  subject, 
creates   no   living  interest   in   his  pupils,  and  actually 
leaves  them  at  the  close  of  the  "  lesson,"  both  intellect- 
ually and  morally  in  a  worse  state  than  he  found  them  ? 
The  truth  seems  to  be   that  the   capacity  for   moral 
truth,    equally    with    the  capacity    for    mathematical 
truth,  is  innate  in  the  soul,  and  can  just  as  certainly  be 
developed  by  rational  methods  ot  instruction  ;  while, 
therefore,  the  ethical  aim  should  pervade  all  instruction 
and  all  discipline  from  the  kindergarten  onward,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that    systematic   lessoiu    on    morals 
should  be  given,  at  latest,  during  the  high  school  course, 
even  with  the   aid   non  honexo  referus-^oi  that  much 
abused  thing,  a  wisely  prepared  teachers'  hand  book, 
and  I  firmly  believe  that  the  subject  can  be  made  as 
thoroughly  interesting  as  any  other  subject  in  the  cur- 
riculum. 

Ethical  Value  of  Subjects  in  General.— WiXhontdXtem^t- 
ing  to  decide  at  what  point  in  the  school  courses,  the 
formal  teaching  of  ethics  should  begin,  I  am  convinced 
that  there  should  be  •**  regular  "  lessons  in  morals,  and 
especially  that  the  ethical  aim  should  he  paramount,  and 
kept  consciously  in  view— dind  that  therefore  all  methods 
ot  instruction,  and  all  subjects  of  instruction,  pre-emi- 
nently. History  and  literature  should  make  for  this 
supreme  end.  Every  subject  has  its  value,  even  for 
moral  discipline. 

I  still  cling  to  the  doctrine  of  formal  discipline.  I 
believe  that  different  subjects,  according  to  the  more  or 
less  complex  relations  with  which  they  deal,  have  differ- 
ent values  as  instruments  of  training,  and  especially  as 
means  of  moral  training.  I  see,  for  instance,  that  pure 
mathematics,  a  process  of  extreme  simplification, — deal- 
ing only  with  space  and  time  relations,— is  simpler  than 
physics,  physics  than  chemistry,  chemistry  than  physiol- 
ogy, physiology  than  sociology,  sociology  than  philoso- 
phy, and  I  cannot  convince  myself  that  each  of  these 
departments  has  precisely  the  same  effect  in  intellect- 
ual and  moral  discipline.  I  will  not,  at  any  rate,  believe 
that  all  subjects  are  alike  for  purposes  of  moral  culture. 
The  solution  of  a  differential  equation,  or  a  difficult 
chemical  analysis,  while  sharpening  and  strengthening 
the  intellect,  leaves  no  increase  of  humanism  in  the 
heart.  These  subjects  have  no  direct  bearing  upon 
human  relations.  But  the  study  of  some  heroic  deed  as 
recorded  in  literature,  or  of  a  profound  analysis  of  some 
universal  passion  of  the  human  heart,  touches  the  moral 
element  within  me,  and  reveals  my  kinship  with  the 
race.     In  the  one  case  there  is  mere  intellectual  identi- 


♦Thc  first  article  of  this  series  appeared  in  The  Journal  of  November 
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iication  with  the  physical  world,  in  the  other  there  is 
both  intellectual  and  sympathetic  identification  with  the 
world  of  humanity. 
Toronto^  Can, 


Relation  of  School  Subjects. 

By  Ellen  E.  Kenyon. 

The  studies  commonly  pursued  in  our  public  schools 
range  themselves  distinctly  in  two  classes,  which  may 
be  roughly  characterized  as  ends  and  means.  The  su 
preme  end  of  education  is  the  perfect  character,  adapted 
in  all  its  powers  to  the  enjoyments,  the  sorrows,  the 
temptations,  and  the  duties  of  life. 

Geography  contributes  to  the  formation  of  such  a 
character  by  furnishing  a  clear  conception  of  man's 
planet,  its  variations  of  climate,  surface,  soil,  and  pro- 
ductions and  the  resultant  variations  in  racial  character- 
istics, conventions,  and  industries;  It  shows  the  student 
his  way  about  the  world  and  helps  to  teach,  on  a  broad 
and  philoscphical  basis,  the  universal  brotherhood  of 
man. 

Geology  contributes  by  assisting  geography,  address- 
ing the  sense  of  sublimity  in  its  suggestions  of  mighty 
cataclysms  and  million-yeared  epochs  and  by  teaching 
the  stupendous  story  of  the  past  out  of  which  man  came. 
It  cultivates  reverence. 

Mineralogy  contributes  by  assisting  geology  and  ge- 
ography ;  and  by  revealing  the  crudest  and  simplest 
organization  of  matter  and  that  equilibrium  of  molecul- 
ar forces  which  is  the  nearest  approach  to  rest  that  na- 
ture seems  to  know.  The  so'-called  **dead  rock  "  is  but 
matter  asleep.  Man's  curiosity  is  roused  to  know  how 
to  waken  it.  He  sees  nature  lash  it  with  storms,  grind 
4t  in  river  beds  and  finally  grapple  for  its  fine  debris  with 
the  roots  of  plants  that  subject  it  to  the  chemistry  of 
growth  and  flaunt  it,  living,  in  the  petals  of  gay  flowers, 
and  the  red  of  the  school-boy's  cheek.  Man  is  himself 
the  culmination  of  this  process  and  it  ministers  to  his 
needs  at  every  stage.  He  is  stimulated  to  learn  control 
of  these  stages,  and  studies. 

Chemistry. — This  contributes  by  assisting  mineralogy 
and  by  showing  us  the  loves  and  hates  of  atoms.  Where 
is  the  place  for  passion  ?  Is  there  any  war  so  terrific  as 
that  by  which  an  acid  tears  apart  a  compound  upon  whose 
particles  it  seizes }  Armies  in  mortal  conflict,  soldiers 
writhing  in  the  embrace  of  death,  spears  flying,  cannon 
bellowing,  the  deadly  bayonet  charge,  pale  for  vicious- 
ness  in  comparison  with  this.  There  is  no  death.  A 
moment  ago  these  atoms  were  contentedly  sleeping. 
Now  watch  them  seething  with  mad  and  ruthless  desire. 
Mystery,  of  mysteries  !  what  is  this  omnipresent  Life? 
But  never  mind  the  mysteries  !  We  have  learned  how 
to  generate  electricity,  to  light  cities,  and  run  railroads  ! 
And  the  individual  character  has  gained  in  touch  with 
all  that  is  thought  and  done  by  its  race. 

Physics  contributes  by  revealing  other  aspects  of  Law 
and  Force  to  the  growing  mind  and  by  teaching  their 
utilization  in  the  manipulation  of  machinery,  tools,  and 
■materials. 

Astronomy  contributes  by  more  forcibly  than  any 
other  science  suggesting  the  Infinite  (though  we  find 
it  everywhere)  and  showing  Law  at  its  climax  in  the 
■control  of  worlds  and  starry  systems.  Though  "the 
soul  of  man  aches  with  this  immensity  "  if  we  attempt 
to  conceive  the  inconceivable,  yet  there,  in  this  assur- 
ance of  the  universal  supremacy  of  Law  and  in  the  escape 
of  thought  from  petty  things  to  ethereal  distances  and  the 
majestic  thrones  of  space,  is  a  mental  rest  that  builds 
tone  in  the  mind.  And  we  return  from  our  cosmic  jour- 
ney to  view  all  nearer  things  with  a  keener  sense  oi pro- 
portion. 

Botany  contributes  by  assisting  Geography  ;  by  teach- 
ing the  rotation  of  plant  and  seed  ;  by  showing  Beauty 
blossoming  out  of  Law  ;  by  teaching  co-operation,  com- 
petition and  survival ;  by  reducing  to  order  the  infinitely 
generous  disarray  of  vegetable  nature  ;  by  labeling  foods 
and  poisons,  etc.    It  cultivates  ideality,  exercises  the 


observing  powers  and  teaches  the  method  of  classifica- 
tion. 

Zoology  contributes  in  much  the  same  way.  It  also 
takes  us  a  step  higher  in  the  study  of  life.  It  brings  us 
nearer  Man  and  trains  our  sympathies.  Classification 
in  this  field  offers  another  chapter  in  our  own  his- 
tory. 

Physiology  contributes  by  showing  us  the  physical 
basis  of  our  individual  lives  as  developed  to  day.  It 
should  rest  upon  the  comparative  anatomy  studied  un- 
der zoology  and  on  the  Chemistry  ot  plants,  animals,  and 
foods.  It  should  lead  to  Hygiene  including  history  of 
epidemics  and  their  causes,  and  to  what  might  be  called 
Social  Psychology,  teaching  mutual  toleration  of  tem- 
pers and  moods  that  proceed  from  physical  derange- 
ment. It  should  teach  self-respect,  self  preservation, 
and  consideration  and  intelligent  care  for  others. 

History,  appealing  constantly  to  Geography  and  in- 
cluding due  record  of  al  Ithe  religions  and  sciences 
whose  light  has  shown  man  how  to  creep  upward,  con- 
tributes by  unifying  all  in  one  grand  view  of  human 
destiny  and  duty. . 

Sociology,  based  upon  history  and  biology,  contributes 
by  teaching  the  duties  of  the  free  and  responsible  citi- 
zen. I  put  it  here  because,  though  not  acknowledged 
in  common  school  curricula,  it  should  be. 

The  subjects  thus  far  enumerated  lie  so  close  to  the 
development  of  the  human  being  that  they  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  essentials  of  education.  But  they  cannot 
be  taught  without  a  constant  game  of  give  and  take  with 
certain  other  school  subjects  that  have  been  mistakenly 
exalted  above  them  by  the  makers  of  cur'-icula,  and  con- 
sequently by  teachers. 

They  cannot  be  studied  in  their  elementary  stages 
without  both  developingand  applying  elementary  Arith- 
metic. There  is  no  immediate  purpose  in  primary^ 
ARiTfiMETic  except  as  the  child  learns  and  applies  it  in. 
the  study  of  subjects  of  interest  and  profit.  Such  sub- 
jects all  range  themselves  in  the  foregoing  lines.  If  the 
arithmetic  teacher  is  inclined  to  worry  about  the  com- 
mercial arithmetic  her  pupils  may  need  some  day,  she 
has  only  to  look  to  her  course  in  Sociology  which  should 
include  it  all.  And  these  sciences  cannot  be  pursued  in 
their  higher  stages  without  developing  and  applying  the 
higher  Mathematics.  Number  and  computation  form  a 
subordinate  science,  the  servant  of  all  the  rest. 

An  act  of  observation  is  not  complete  without  a  state- 
ment. Making,  Molding,  Painting,  and  Drawing 
furnish  the  best  and  clearest  statements  of  what  is  seen. 
These  are  arts  valuable  only  in  their  uses.  They  are  (in 
education)  properly  subservient  to  science  study. 

Neither  can  any  of  these  sciences  be  pursued  satis- 
factorily, without  the  art  of  Reading.  .  The  most  effect- 
ive methods  of  teaching  them  in  the  lower  grades  in- 
clude the  teaching  of  reading.  The  child  grasps  better 
a  word  that  he  sees  as  well  as  hears  ;  and  he  remembers 
better  a  fact  that  he  has  stated,  dictated  to  the  moving 
•chalk  and  read  from  under  the  teacher's  hand  than  one 
merely  observed.  Thus,  in  learning  science  he  learns  to 
read.  The  reading  is  for  the  sake  of  the  deeper  study  as 
it  will  be  later  when  he  appeals  to  reference  books  or 
communes  with  poets.  Reading  is  an  art  subordinate, 
both  in  its  acquirement  and  its  practice  to  the  real  sub- 
jects of  study. 

Science  study  cannot  be  effectively  pursued  without 
records.  The  pupil  learns  to  write  in  recording  his  ob- 
servations. Writing  is  for  the  sake  of  thought,  in  the 
beginning  and  always. 

Grammar  has  no  value  except  as  it  enhances  the  log-, 
ical  expression  of  thought  (involved  in  getieial  science 
study)  or  preserves  the  traditions  of  a  language  (in- 
volved incidently  in  History  and  Sociology  and  practi- 
cally taught  in  the  literature  of  all  these  subjects.  Lan- 
guage becomes  a  science  in  itself  to  the  advanced  stu- 
dent, but  not  within  the  limits  of  the  common  school. 

The  makers  of  common  school  curricula,  in  laying  out 
the  broader  plan  of  education,  and  the  teacher,  in  study- 
ing correlation  and  proper  subordination  of  the  subjects 
she  has  in  charge,  should  have  some  such  scheme  as  the 
following  in  mind  : 
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Supreme       Means  of  Cultiyating      Means  of  Study. 
End.  the  Child. 

Geography  Arithmetic 

Geology  Making 

Mineralogy  Molding 

Chemistry  Painting 

The  Child.  Physics  Drawing 

Astronomy  Describing 

Zoology  Reading 

Physiology  Writing. 
History 
Sociology 

The  question,  Haw  far  can  each  of  the  Means  of  Cul- 
ture be  made  available  in  givengrades  or  in  given  localities  f 
is  one  upon  which  opinions  will  differ  according  to  ex- 
perience. The  teacher  who  has  never  used  Geology  with 
primary  or  city  children  will  usually  decide  with  great 
promptness  that  this  subject  is  unavailable  in  primary 
grades  and  in  city  schools.  The  teacher  who  has  done 
this  work  will  decide  that  it  should  not  be  omitted,  but 
may  still  give  predominance  to  other  sciences  of  higher 
culture  pow  r  for  the  grade  in  mind  or  more  readily 
available  for  the  locality. 

Col.  Parker's  question,  '*Can  arithmetic,  can  the  pre- 
sentative  arts,  can  reading  and  writing  be  learned  with- 
out teaching  them  for  and  in  themselves  ? — can  every 
act  in  the  acquirement  of  these  arts  be  performed  un- 
der the  stimulus  of  intrinsic  thought  ? — need  any  sep- 
arate exercise  for  the  mere  purpose  of  training  in  these 
subjects  be  given  ?  *'  may  long  remain  unanswered  ;  but 
it  will  not  be  questioned  that  these  arts  should  be  learned 
in  their  uses  as  much  as  possible.  Nor  will  it  be  denied 
by  any  tlioughtful  educator  that,  as  educational  means, 
they  are  subordinate  to  those  other  subjects  which  make 
the  life  and  growth  of  the  child,  or  that  they  should  be 
so  treated  as  fast  as  teachers  can  be  trained  to  see  this 
relation. 


How  David   Learned. 

By  W.  W.  SwETT. 

Little  David  and  the  old  schoolmaster  have  long  lain 
in  the  grave,  but  I  heard  the  story  one  summer  day 
while  watching  some  mechanics  at  work  repairing  fhe 
old  walls  of  the  school  building. 

•  It  was  on  an  autumn  Sunday  morning  that  it  happened, 
and  it  was  a  woman's  voice  that  introduced  master  David 
into  a  region  hitherto  all  unknown  to  him,  happy  boy  that 
he  was.  The  blue  covered  spelling  book  was  in  her 
hand,  and  her  finger  was  directed  toward  the  top  of  the 
column  of  capital  letter?.  "What  is  that? "she  inquired 
of  the  lad  who  now  stood  beside  her.  How  the  tables 
had  turned.  He  had  been  the  questioner  hitherto  and 
that  was  his  favorite  interrogatory,  what  is  that  ? 

*'  What  is  that  ?"  to  go  back  to  the  woman's  remark. 

"I  d'n  know,"  said  little  David  with  slight  emphasis 
on  the  I,  and  that  peculiar  inflection  that  denotes  utter 
indifference. 

"That's  A.  What's  that  ?  "  the  finger  moving  a  de- 
gree down  the  column. 

David  made  the  same  reply  with  the  same  emphasis 
and  the  same  inflection. 

**That;sB,    What's  that?" 

Step  oy'step  they  went  down  the  whole  column,  and 
no  thirst  for  knowledge  was  awakened  in  David's  mind. 
Clearly  he  did  not  take  to  this  kind  of  learning  and  his 
answers  did  not  lose  the  slight  emphasis  on  I,  or  the 
inflection  that  told  the  real  truth. 

Beginning  again  at  A,  "What's  that  ? "  said  the  woman 
as  before,  and  David  answered  exactly  as  he  had  already 
doile'twenty-six  times. 

The  grown-up  David  explained  what  now  followed  by 
striking  sidewise  savagely  one  hand,  which  represented 
the  little  David's  ear,  with  the  other  hand  which  repre- 
sented the  hand  of  the  woman,  and  saying,  "  Whack, 
she  hit  me  along  side  o'  the  head  !  " 

With  this  new  accompaniment,  they  went  again  down 
the  column  and  again  and  again,  1  dare  not  say  how 
many  times,  until  the  sound  of  wheels  and  horses* 
feet  coming  in  the  lane  broke   up   the  school.    The 


"  folks "  were  returning  from  church.  Had  not  the 
good  woman  of  the  house  been  doing  her  duty  ?  Alas,, 
what  strange  notions  one  may  sometimes  have  of  duty  T 

The  yellow  leaves  were  falling  in  the  woods  through 
which  little  David  was  sent  the  next  morning  to  the 
district  school.  The  air  ^as  mild  and  the  sunshine  was 
delightful,  but  David's  heart  was  heavy,  not  alone  be- 
cause of  the  loneliness  of  the  way,  but  also  at  the 
thought  of  the  blue  spelling  book  under  his  arm,  and 
the  ogre  at  the  end  of  the  way. 

"  I'll   attend    to   you,   pretty   soon,   Master   David," 

said  Master  B ,   and   David   knew   too   well   what 

being  attended  to  meant.  What  a  delight  now 
to  be  out  in  the  soft  autumn  air  in  the  fields 
where  the  men  were  husking,  to  pick  up  the  yellow  ears 
ot  corn  or  run  errands  for  the  men.  What  were  those 
queer  characters  that  the  farmer's  wife  hid  named  to 
him  yesterday  ?  He  could  not  remember  one  of  them. 
He  could  well  remember  the  questions, "  What's  that?" 
"  What's  that  ?  "  and  the  blows,  but  nobody  had  helped 
his  feeble  memory  by  pleasant  suggestions  of  round  O 
and  crooked  S  and  this,  that,  and  the  other.  There  was 
nothing  inviting  about  that  blue  covered  spelling  book 
or  the  hard  seat  upon  which  he  was  sitting  or  the  mas- 
ter's face,  and  surely  nothing  about  the  switch  in  the 
master's  hand.  There  was  nothing  of  interest  to  him 
going  on  in  this  little  bare  room  with  desks  facing  the 
walls,  except  where  the  door  opened  into  the  beautiful 
sunshine. 

At  last  his  time  came.  The  book  opened  at  the  same 
page  as  yesterday.  Ah,  he  knew  what  going  to  school 
meant.  He  had  learned  that  on  Sunday  while  the  peo-^ 
pie  were  at  church.  He  knew  that  long  column  of  let- 
ters well,  a  blow  on  the  ear  for  every  one.  A  hundred 
perhaps  from  the  first  to  fhe  last.  He  knew  them  every 
one,  but  their  queer  names  had  escaped  him  or  rather 
had  never  in  the  least  impressed  him. 

"What's  that  ?"  began  the  master  just  as  the  farm« 
er's  wife  had  begun  the  day  before.  How  did  they  ex- 
pect the  little  boy  like  him  to  know  ?  "I  d'n  know,"' 
he  said  with  emphasis  and  inflection  the  exact  counter- 
part of  those  of  yesterday.  He  had  no  fear  of  conse- 
quences. They  did  not  come  the  first  time  round. 
"  That's  A,"  said  the  old  master  gently,  but  not  more 
gently  than  had  the  farmer's  wife  yesterday  at  the  firsts 
If  there  had  not  been  so  many  of  them  perhaps  he 
might  have  remembered  A  and  B,  but  the  master  went 
on  "  What's  that  ? "  and  "  What's  that  ? "  David  knew 
that  that  was  the  way  of  schoolmasters.  Ah  !  And  he 
knew  more,  but  it  was  not  quite  time  for  that.  "What's 
that  ?  "  "I  d'n  know."  "  That's  Z."  It  had  a  slightly 
familiar  sound,  but  the  master's  finger  is  now  at  the  top 
of  the  page.  The  same  question,  the  same  answer,  the 
same  information,  but  noc  the  expected  blow.  David  is 
taking  a  lesson  now  in  pedagogy.  His  head  is  filled 
with  methods  and  devices.  He  is  comparing  and  dis- 
criminating. He  had  never  heard  of  a  master  going 
down  the  column  of  letters  the  second  time  without 
blows.  What  can  these  curious  characters  be  that  are 
taught  in  such  opposite  ways  ?  When  the  old  master 
told  the  little  fellow  to  sit  down  and  study  them  awhile,, 
and  after  awhile  he  would  attend  to  him  again,  David 
was  fully  persuaded  that  there  are  many  things  for  a 
little  boy  to  learn,  and  that  schoolmasters  sometimes 
have  strange  ways.  It  took  him  only  four  days  to  learn 
the  whole  alphabet,  and  was  not  Master  B. — pleased 
with  the  aptness  of  this  bright  little  pupil  ?  Perhaps 
he  had  been  harsh  to  other  little  fellows,  a  terror  to 
whole  generations  of  them,  but  in  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed there  was  one  little  chap,  one  grown  boy,  one 
hard-working  man  that  had  no  ev  1  thoughts  of  Master 
B. 

When  the  mechanic  had  finished  his  story,  I  jestingly 
told  him  that  he  owed  more  to  the  farmer's  wife  than 
he  had  acknowledged,  that  without  the  experience  of 
Sunday,  there  could  have  been  no  contrast  on  Monday- 
and  no  awakened  interest ;  but  in  my  heart,  to  this  very 
day,  I  cherish  a  kindly  feeling  toward  the  old  master  be- 
cause he  treated  humanely,  at  least  one  little  trembler 
on  the  threshold  of  learning. 

Hightstown^  N.  J. 
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Homc-made    Apparatus.     II. 

By  Prof,  John  F,  Woodhull,  Teachers   College,  New 
York  City. 

CHEMICAL    APPARATUS. 

No.  T.*  The  Oxygen  Apparatus.— In  the  test-tube, 
figure  16,  which  suffices  for  a  retort,  is  put  about  a  table- 


Fin,  iG. 
Spoonful  of  the  usual  mixture  of  potassium  chlorate  and 
manganese  dioxide.  This  will  yield  six  or  eight  bottles- 
ful  of  oxygen,  and  is  the  ov^Vj  gas  holder  ^2X  is  necessary. 
The  bottle  is  the  only  beil-jar  needed,  and  the  tin  basin 
answers  every  purpose  of  a  pneumatic  trough.  To  hold 
the  apparatus  in  the  hands,  moving  the  test-tube  back 
and  forth  through  the  flame,  is  preferable  to  the  use  of 
a  retort-stand.  The  test-tube  is  6  X  J  inches.  The  stop- 
per is  a  No,  -1  rubber  stopper,  with  one  hole  in  it.  The 
delivery  lube  is  ^  inch  glass  tubing  and  is  bent  accord- 
ing to  Jhe  directions  given  in  No.  I, 

A  comparison  of  the  expense  of  this  apparatus  with 
that  of  apparatus  much  in  vogue  is  given  herewith  : 


The  Convtnlional  Apparatus. 
Citaftsl  Kind. 

A  copper  retort %  1.3c 

AgBSholder 15.00 

Abell-jar - Sc 

A  pneumatic  trough i.sc 

A  relorl-stand 65 

Rubber  tubing  for  con- 
nection and  delivery 
tubes sc 


Homt-madt  AfParaltii. 

A  test-tube.  6X1  i" lo-OS 

None  needed. 00 

A  botlle,8oi.,i*ide  mouth    .05 
A  basin,  block  tin,  6  in...     .05 

Noneneeded 00 

Rubber  stopper  No.   i....      04 
Delivery  tube 01 


The  same  apparatus  is  used  in  generating  hydrogen, 
nitrous  oxide,  nitric  oxide,  hydrogen  sulphide,  carbon  di- 
oxide, etc.  To  generate  chlorine,  substitute  the  small 
flask  from  apparatus  No.  18  in  place  of  the  test-tube,  on 
account  of  the  frothing  produced  by  that  gas. 

No  8.  Cas  Generator.— This  apparatus  is  specially 
adapted  as  a  hydrogen-sulphide  generator. 
The  bottle  is  an  eight-ounce,  wide-mouth 
bottle,  with  a  common  cork,  through  which 
a  hole  is  cut  with  a  pen-knife,  large  enough 
to  receive  a  test-tube.  The  test-tube  fits  the 
hole  loosely  enough  to  be  easily  raised  and 
lowered,  but  not  so  as  to  fall  of  its  own 
weight.  The  test-tube  has  a  rubber  stop- 
per, through  the  hole  of  which  a  delivery- 
tube  passes.  There  is  a  small  hole  not  more 
than  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  in  the 
bottom  of  the  test-tube,  made  as  follows : 
The  test-tube  is  held  so  that  the  bottom  1 

side  of  a  flame,  and  when  the  g 

single  point  becomes  softened,  the 

mouth  of  the  operator  is  closed  over 

the  open  end  of  the  tube  and  the  hole 

is  blown  while  the  tube  is  still  held 

the  flame.     The  edges  of  the  hole 

;   soon    melted    back    and   made 

The  bottle  is  about  half  filled  with 

and  a  few  small  lumps  of  iron  sul- 


Si 


Fia  18. 
smooth  by  the  flame, 
dilute  sulphuric  acid, 

*  Al]  the  pieces  of  apparatus  described  in  these  pages  were 
prepared  by  the  author  and  placed  on  exbibiiion  at  Ibe  World's 
Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago,  1893-  The  State  of  New  York 
purchased  from  bim  the  entire  set,  and  it  is  now  installed  in  the 
Educational  Museum,  Stale  Capitol,  Albany,  N.  V,  The  numbers 
used  in  the  description  of  apparatus  throughout  this  booic  corre- 
spond to   those  which  are  used   to  designate  the  models  in  that 


phide  are  placed  in  the  test-tube.  When  the  test-tube  is 
pushed  down,  the  acid  passes  through  the  small  hole  in 
the  bottom  and  comes  in  contact  with  the  iron  sulphide. 
Hydrogen  sulphide  then  flows  through  the  delivery- tube. 
When  the  test-tube  is  drawn  up  as  represented  in  figure 
17,  the  acid  flows  out  through  the  small  hole  and  the 
generation  of  hydrogen  sulphide  ceases.  Thus  we  have 
a  gas  generator  always  ready  for  use.  It  may  be  used  for 
any  of  the  gases  which  are  generated  by  acids  without 
the  application  of  heat. 

Q'lf.  — Bottle  from  apparatus  No.  7. 

Test-tube,  6x(  in 3  cents 

Rubber  stopper  from  apparatus  No.  7. 

Cork  and  delivery  lube 7  cents 


No.  9.  Gas  Generator.— This  apparatus  is  convenient 
1  only  a  small  quantity  of  gas  is 
needed.  It  consists  of  a  one-ounce 
wide-mouth  bottle  and  a  small  glass 
p  dish.  To  generate  a  bottieful  of  car- 
bon dioxide,  a  small  lump  of  chalk  or 
limestone  is  put  into  the  bottle,  and 
the  bottle  is  filled  with  dilute  acid.  The  bottle  is  then 
covered  with  the  glass  dish,  and  inverted.  No  delivery- 
tube  and  no  pneumatic  trough  are  needed. 

Cast, — Glass  dish 5  cents 

Bottle,  I  01.,  wide  mouth ft  cents 

No.  10.  Gas  Generator.— This  apparatus  is  specially 
adapted  to  the  generating  of  small  quantities  of  gases 
with  a  high  degree  of  heat ;  e.g., 
the  making  of  oxygen  from  mer- 
curic oxide.  The  bottle  and  glass 
dish  are  those  used  in  apparatus  9. 
Five  inches  of  small  glass  tubing  4 
closed  at  one  end,  and  bent,  as 
indicated  in   figure  ao,  serves   as  —  — 

retort  and  deitvery-tube. 

No.  II.  Gas  Generator  with  a  Condensing  Cham- 
ber.— This  apparatus  has  an  important  use  in  experi- 
ments in   destructive  distillation  ;  e.g.,  if  we  put  paper, 


Pro.  iQ. 


wood,  or  soft  coal  in  the  test-tube  and  heat  it  we  shall 
get  liquid  products  in   the  small  bottle  and  gaseous 
products  in  the  large  bottle. 
Ow/- Test-tube.  "j 

jr.'&r'"*'""-     F,o..pp>„,..No.,. 

S-oi.  wide-mouthed  bottle.  J 

l-oz.  wide-mouthed  bottle  from  apparatus  No.  9. 

Rubl)er  stopper  No,  3  with  two  holes 7  cents 

Delivery  lubes 3  cents 


No.  13.  Apparatus  for  Showing  that  a  Portion  itf 
the  Air  is  Consumed  In  Combustton. — A  strip 
of  tin  is  bent  at  a  right  angle  at  the  lower  end 
so  as  to  support  a  small  piece  of  a  taper.  The 
upper  end  is  also  bent  at  a  right  angle  and  is 
tacked  to  the  under  surface  of  the  rubber  stop- 
per, which  it  protects  from  the  tlame.  Lime- 
water  is  used  in  the  tumbler  beneath  the 
chimney  to  absorb  the  products  of  combustion. 
The  candle  attached  to  the  stopper  is  taken 
out,  lighted,  and  replaced.  Thus  a  portion  of 
_  the  air  is  not  lost  from  the  chimney  by  expan- 

°'  **'    sion,  as  is  usually  ihe  case  when   a  bottle  is 
inverted  over  a  lighted  candle  in  a  dish  of  water. 

Cii(.— Lamp-chimney 5  cents 

Rubber  stopper  No.  7 ao  cenls 

Tumbler 5  cents 
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Study  of  the  Continents.      V. 

Europe. 

By  M.  Ida  Dean. 

THE  HOME  OF   ART,  CULTURF,  AND  REFINEMENT. 

• 

In  the  study  of  Asia  and  Egypt  we  learned  of  the  home  of 
primitive  man,  of  his  dispersion  to  the  east,  south,  and  west ;  of 
the  birth  of  religion,  and  the  dawn  of  civilization.  In  the  study 
of  Europe  we  should  be  able  to  trace  the  development  of  all  that 
is  finest  and  best  of  this  early  civilization.  The  Greeks,  in  their 
own  beautiful,  sunny  land,  unaided,  save  by  their  own  fine,  match 
less  imaginations,  were  able  not  only  to  copy  and  imitate,  but  to 
so  adapt  and  perfect  the  crudest  idea  of  friend  or  foe,  that  to  day, 
Europe  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  home  of  art,  culture,  and 
refinement. 

When  ready  to  begin  the  study  of  Europe,  review  the  story  of 
Noah  and  the  flood,  and  the  dispersion  of  his  sons  ;  and,  when 
the  children  tell  you  that  Japhet  went  westward,  ask  them  to 
open  their  geographies,  and  observe  how  very  easy  it  is  to  cross 
from  Asia  mto  Europe.  The  islands  in  the  ifegean  sea.  almost, 
form  stepping  stones  between  Asia  and  Greece,  the  first  home  ot 
civilized  man  in  Europe,  and  the  beginning  of  European  settle 
ment. 

iTom  the  islands  of  Greece  lead  the  children  to  notice  the 
many  other  islands  about  Europe.  Discuss  the  nature  of  these 
islands.    Are  they  continental,  volcanic,  or  coral  ? 

Compare  the  shape  of  Europe  with  Asia  and  Africa,  noticing 
that,  while  all  are  triangular.  Europe  and  Asia  terminate  on  the 
south  in  three  peninsulas,  and  Africa  in  but  one ;  that  the  Iberian 
peninsula  corresponds  to  Arabia,  the  Italian  to  India,  and  the 
Graeco-  Balkan  to  Indo-China.  Compare  the  coast  line  of  these 
three  continents.  Notice  that  Europe,  although  the  smallest 
continent,  has  in  proportion  the  greatest  coast  line,  and  that  the 
southern  coast  line  (7,800  mi.)  almost  equals  the  western  (8,000 
mi.)  Observe  the  many  inbreakings  of  the  sea.  Make  a  list  of 
the  seas,  gulfs,  and  bays  and  compare  them  with  those  of  Asia 
and  Africa. 

Thus  by  constantly  comparing  each  step  of  a  new  subject,  the 
pupil  is  not  only  helped  in  the  lesson  of  the  day.  but  is  uncon- 
sciously reviewing,  and  it  is  only  by  reviews  and  reviews  innum- 
erable that  pupils  remember  their  lessons. 

Physical  Features,— K%  the  physical  features  of  all  continents, 
and  particularly  those  of  Europe,  play  so  prominent  a  part  in  the 
development  of  land  and  people,  particular  attention  should  be 
given  to  each  prominent  feature.  This  is  especially  true  of  moun- 
tains, as  they  influence  not  only  the  climate  and  rivers,  but  the 
political  destinies  of  nations. 

The  Pyrenees  mountains  form  a  most  effectual  barrier  between 
France  and  Spain,  and  yet  these  mountains  have  an  average 
height  of  only  «,ooo  ft.  but  the  countries  differ  as  though  separ- 
ated by  oceans.  This  is  also  true  of  the  Alps.  The  mountains 
of  Greece  not  only  formed  barriers  to  the  neighboring  country,  but 
divided  this  little  country  itself  into  many  states,  making  the  peo- 
ple in  a  measure  independent,  and  offering  great  contrasts  in  their 
manners  and  customs.  And,  that  the  children  may  better  under- 
stand this  difference,  tell  them  of  the  Spartans  and  Athenians, 
the  strongest  people  of  Greece,  ever  rivals. 

The  never  changing  Spartan  despised  the  ever  changing,  pro- 
gressive, developing  Athenian.  The  Spartan  from  birth  received 
the  severest  training — whipped  until  the  blood  gushed  forth,  he 
must  not  murmur.  Allowed  but  little  food,  if  he  wanted  more  he 
must  find  a  way  to  get  it — same  clothing  must  suffice  for  winter 
and  summer :  thus  was  he  trained  to  endure  hunger,  heat,  and 
cold.  Taught  to  steal,  punished  if  caught,  not  for  stealing,  but 
for  being  caught.  From  infancy  the  Spartan  received  a  military 
training,  and  the  Spartan  mother  sent  her  son  to  battle  with  the 
cry,  "  Return  either  with  your  shield,  or  upon  it."  Taught  to 
despise  the  Athenian,  who  was  cultured  in  art,  eloquence,  and 
philosophy. 

Mountains  also  regulate  the  drainage  of  the  land.  Notice  that 
the  mountains  of  Europe  run  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  this 
necessarily  causes  small  river  basms,  hence  the  rivers  of  Europe 
are  short,  compared  with  those  of  other  continents.  Call  atten- 
tion to  the  four  rivers  that  rise  in  the  Alps.  Compare  the  Rhine, 
the  Danube,  and  the  Volga,  their  uses,  the  land  they  drain,  and 
the  great  cities  near  them.  As  rivers  regulate  the  manufactures 
and  commerce  of  a  land,  the  fate  of  cities,  the  wealth  and  Indus- 
tries of  a  country*,  in  a  great  measure,  dep>end  upon  them. 

Climate, — So  much  depends  upon  climate— not  only  the  vege- 
tation, but  man's  physical,  mental,  and  moral  nature.  And  as 
every  place  has  a  climate  peculiar  to  itself,  just  as  everv  land  has 
Its  own  peculiar  people,  this  subject  should  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood and  taught.  While  the  continents  of  Africa  and  Asia 
present  an  excellent  opportunity  to  dwell  upon  the  general  law  of 
climate  as  governed  by  latitude,  Europe  offers  a  chance  to  illus- 
trate the  modifications  of  this  law. 

The  mountains  with  their  rich  variety  of  vegetation  and  snow- 
capped peaks  admirably  illustrate  the  changes  in  temperature 
produced  by  altitude. 


As  Europe  receives  the  warm  southwest  winds  of  the  Atlantic 
these  with  the  gulf  stream  make  western  Europe  much  warmer 
than  eastern  Europe  ;  so  that  if  we  wish  to  seek  a  cclder  climate 
we  travel  east^^rd  or  ascend  the  mountains.  Ask  the  children 
to  look  at  Russia,  exposed  to  the  arctic  blasts  from  the  north. 
No  mountains  here  to  shut  off  these  winds.  Look  at  Hammer- 
fest,  the  never  frozen  port,  and  compare  its  latitude  with  that  of 
St.  Petersburg  which  is  12*^  farther  south,  yet  its  entrance  is 
closed  by  ice  from  November  till  May. 

Model  Europe  upon  the  sand  table. — Stretch  cords  across  this 
continent  to  mark  off  every  5**  of  latitude.  Write  the  names  of 
the  principal  cities  upon  bits  of  paper  and  place  them  upon  the 
continent  in  their  proper  locality;  also  place  oranges,  lemons, 
grapes,  raisins,  figs,  etc.,  m  the  lands  where  they  belong.  Cap 
the  mountains  with  snow  (cotton). 

Ask  the  children  to  compare  the  climate  and  productions  of 
their  city  with  the  land  that' lies  in  the  same  latitude  and  nearest 
corresponds  to  their  own.  Think  of  Naples  as  being  nearly  on  a 
line  with  New  York.  What  a  difference!  Then  of  cold,  icy 
Montreal  and  warm  Paris,  bleak  Halifax  and  sunny  Lyons. 

As  the  commerce  of  Europe  is  very  important,  ask  each  pupil  to 
make  a  boat  of  paper,  and  to  choose  some  port  from  which  he 
wishes  his  vessel  to  sail.  Upon  the  boat  write  the  name  of 
the  port,  which  his  vessel  is  to  sail  to.  and  be  ready  to  tell  what 
goods  it  will  carry.  For  instance  at  Brest,  France,  should  be 
placed  a  boat  marked,  New  York,  3000  mi.;  at  Gibraltar,  an- 
other marked,  *'  New  York.  3,630  mi.;  at  Marseilles,  one  marked, 
Algiers,  480  mi.;  another,  Suez,  1,675  n^^^  ^'^^  Y^t  another,  Alex- 
andria, 1,470  miles,  etc. 

Industries. — Europe  is  the  workshop  of  the  world,  therefore 
dwell  upon  its  industries.  Europe  is  so  densely  populated  that, 
although  every  square  foot  of  available  land  is  made  to  yield,  not 
only  one  crop,  but  often  two  or  three  in  the  same  season,  yet 
Europe  must  depend  upon  other  countries,  not  only  for  the  raw 
material,  of  which  vast  quantities  are  sent  there  to  be  made  into 
articles  of  merchandise,  but  for  its  food  supplies.  .  Contrast 
Europe  with  America  in  this  respect.  In  Europe,  land  is  scarce 
and  dear,  so  that  the  laborer  rarely  ever  owns  his  own  house. 
Labor  abundant,  therefore  wages  are  low.  In  America,  land  is 
abundant  and  cheap,  and  labor  comparatively  scarce,  therefore, 
the  laborer  commonly  owns  his  own  house,  and  his  wages  are 
good.  Then,  too,  Europe  is  so  divided  into  many  nations,  so 
that  in  order,  to  preserve  and  protect  themselves,  powerful  armies 
and  navies  must  be  raised  and  maintained  at  a  tremendous  cost. 
Taxes  are  much  heavier  than  here,  not  only  to  support  the  army 
and  navy,  but  that  royalty  may  be  supported.  All  these  facts, 
together  with  the  laws  compelling  the  European  to  serve  in  the 
army  causes  the  large  migration  to  America. 

By  constantly  contrasting  this  fair  land  of  ours  and  dwelling 
upon  the  many  advantages  we  have  over  other  nations,  a  teacher 
can  do  more  to  cultivate  a  patriotic  spirit  and  a  love  and  appre- 
ciation for  America  than  hours  of  singing  patriotic  songs  and 
listening  to  patriotic  speeches  will  ever  cultivate,  for  we  Ameri- 
cans are  a  practical  people. 

Help  the  children  to  understand  that  in  Europe  there  are  *'  Six 
Great  Powers."  viz..  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy, 
France,  and  Russia  and  that  the  better  to  protect  and  make 
themselves  more  powerful,  Germany.  Austria,  and  Italy  form  the 
"  Triple  Alliance,"  and  France  and  Russia  unite. 

Government,— \s  all  kinds  of  government  belong  to  Europe 
children  should  understand,  not  only  the  names  of  the  different 
forms,  but  the  growth  and  need  of  government.  "  Probably  the 
first  form  of  government  in  the  early  days  was  that  of  the 
patriarch  over  his  family.  As  time  passed  by,  tribes  increased, 
and  dne  tribe  would  make  war  upon  another  and  the  conqueror 
became  the  ruler.  In  those  days,  when  mighi  made  right,  the 
conquerer  was  supreme  and  held  the  life  ot  his  subjects  in  his 
hand,  hence  the  absolute  monarchy.  But  as  a  people  grow  more 
enlightened  they  learn  that  a  king  is  net  always  wise  or  just,  and, 
that  wrongs  may  be  prevented,  a  parliament  is  formed  to  consult 
on  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  hence  we  have  the  limited  monarchy. 
Then  man  began  to  think  that  it  was  not  best  to  be  always  un- 
der the  rule  of  one  family,  and  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  choose, 
not  only  the  law  makers,  but  the  chief  executive  officer — hence 
the  republic  and  the  president. 

Discuss  the  subject  of  government  with  the  children  which 
form  do  they  prefer  ?  Why  }  Show  them  that  the  republican 
form  is  superior  to  any  other,  as  it  allows  the  people  the  greatest 
liberty,  and,  yet.  restrains  the  e\'il  and  vicious.  .Show  them  how 
fortunate  they  are  in  living  in  this  land  of  freedom. 

Religion, — Pupils  should  be  made  familiar  with  the  many 
changes  wrought  throughout  Eurof>e  by  means  of  religion. 
They  can  understand  that  at  first  Europe  was  a  heathen  coun- 
try, rich  in  a  greiat  variety  of  gods.  Then  came  Christianity  from 
Syria  to  (Greece,  to  Rome,  and  thence  over  all  the  land.  Touch 
upon  the  rise  and  progress  of  Mohammedanism.  Dwell  upon 
the  Crusades  and  the  powerful  influence  they  exerted,  don't  for- 
get the  Children's  Crusades,  as  they  will  interest  your  pupils 
greatly.  And  the  Reformation,  the  changes  it  wrought,  and 
brave  Martin  Luther  should  be  made  much  of. 

Greece. — Call  attention  to  its  physical  features,  the  effect  of  sea 
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and  mountains  in  forming  the  character  of  a  nation.  As  the 
Greek  learned  much  from  the  Egyptian,  compare  these  two  na- 
tions. Ask  the  children  to  find  out  why  the  Greeks  so  far  sur- 
passed the  Egyptian  ?  Make  the  children  familiar  with  Grecian 
mythology,  and  Mt.  Olympus,  the  home  of  the  great  god  Zeus. 
It  is  10  these  gods,  that  dwelt  among  the  mountains  of  Greece, 
that  we  owe  our  grandest  architectural  forms  and  most  beautiful 
statuary.  For.  at  first  temples  were  hollowed  out  of  the  trunks 
of  trees,  and  the  wooden  gods  were  placed  therein  for  safety. 
As  man  advanced  in  civilization,  temples  built  of  wood  took  the 
place  of  trees,  and  these  in  turn  to  temples  of  stone,  beautifully 
adorned  with  gold  and  silver,  and  the  wooden  gods  gave  place  to 
sutuary  of  marble  and  ivory  so  beautiful  that,  to-day,  we  can 
carve  nothing  to  equal  the  work  of  these  old  Greek  sculptors. 
Ask  some  one  to  read  an  account  of  the  Parthenon ;  of  the  cele- 
brated Olympian  Jove  whose  statue  became  '•  the  ideal  of  th« 
Deity;"  of  Pallas  Athene  and  of  the  great  sculptor  Phidias. 
Also,  ask  for  stories  of  Lycurgus,  Solon,  Croesus,  Alcibiadcs,  and 
Socrates  ;  of  the  Olympic  games  :  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  then 
of  the  conquest  of  Greece  by  the  Romans  in  the  2nd  centur>-, 
B.  C  ;  of  the  conquest  by  the  Turks  in  the  15th  century,  A.  D  ; 
and  finally,  of  its  freedom,  by  the  aid  of  European  powers,  in 
1829. 

Excellent  reading,  for  adults,  to  understand  and  sympathize 
with  Greek  life  is  "  Aspasia,"  by  Robert  Hamcrling.  Advise 
the  pupils  to  read  the  **  Story  of  Greece,"  by  Prof.  A.  J.  Har- 
rison. 

Italy. — After  becoming  acquainted  with  its  boot-like  form,  sur- 
rounded by  many  seas,  and  traversed  by  mountains  ;  its  beauti- 
ful lakes ;  and  cities  famous  for  their  works  of  art.  manufactures, 
and  churches,  take  a  peep  into  the  ancient  grandeur  of  this 
land. 

Italy  was  first  settled  by  the  Greeks,  and  in  time  Rome  became 
the  capital  of  the  Roman  empire,  which,  when  at  its  zenith  of 
power,  extended  over  nearly  all  of  the  known  world.  Ask  the 
children  to  look  up  stories,  and  pictures,  if  possible,  of  Roman* 
mylholog>' ;  of  Romulus ;  of  Pompey,  Julius  Caesar,  Augustus  ;  of 
mad  Caligula  ;  of  Nero,  of  Titus,  and  the  destruction  of  Pompeii 
and  Herculaneum  by  the  dreadful  eruption  of  Vesuvius ;  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Romans ;  of  the  chariot  races,  refer 
to  Gerome's  celebrated  picture ;  of  the  gladiators.  Also  look  up 
the  treatment  of  the  early  Christians  in  Rome,  the  catacombs ; 
Constantine,  the  first  Christian  emperor  who  removed  the  capital 
from  Rome  to  Byzantium  and  cnanged  its  name  to  Constanti- 
nople. 

Excellent  reading  in  this  line  for  a  teacher  is  the  "  Prince  of 
India,  or  why  Constantinople  Fell,"  also  "Ben-Hur,"  which  gives 
most  vivid  descriptions  of  Roman  life,  by  Lew  Wallace.  Stories 
from  the  **  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,"  by  Bulwer  will  more  than  de- 
light your  pupils. 

Spain,  —The  climate  of  this  land  is  very  peculiar  and  should, 
therefore,  receive  particular  attention.  Sentinels  have  frozen  to 
death  in  Madrid,  and,  yet  we  always  think  of  Spain  as  almost 
tropical. 

For  the  early  history  of  Spain  we  must  look  to  Carthage.  Ask 
the  pupils  to  look  up  this  Carthaginian  invasion,  then  the  con- 
quest of  this  land  by  the  Romans,  under  whose  rule  it  prospered 
and  for  "  three  centuries  was  the  richest  province  of  the  Roman 
empire."  The  children  should  know  something  of  the  Gothic  in- 
vasion, of  the  Moorish  conquest  and  of  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moors.  Touch  upon  the  rule  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  as,  at 
that  time,  Spain  was  a  glorious  empire.  With  the  expul**ion  of 
the  Jews  ana  Moors  and  the  discovery  of  America  the  decline  of 
this  magnificent  empire  began.  Advise  the  pupils  to  read,  *'  The 
Story  of  Spain,"  by  Hale,  also  '•  The  Knockabout  Club  "  m  Spain, 
by  Ober. 

N.  B. — Conclusion  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  tog;ether  with  the  British, 
empire,  in  the  next  issue. 


Nature  Study.      IV. 

By  Frank  O.  Payne. 

LIME  ROCKvS. 

In  the  past  three  lessons  we  have  observed,  1st,  something  of 
plant  form  and  mode  of  living  (the  gentian) ;  2d,  something  of 
plant  structure  (celery) ;  and  3rd  something  of  the  vertebrate 
structure  and  nature's  adaptation  of  animals  to  their  environment 
(the  fish). 

The  object  of  the  following  lessons  is  to  bring  out  the  fact 
that  the  mineral  kingdom  is  linked  indissolubly  to  the  other  two 
kingdoms,  and  that,  as  the  plant  depends  upon  the  soil  and  at- 
mosphere for  nourishment,  and  the  animal,  upon  the  plant  so 
plants  and  animals  return  to  earth  again  becoming  a  part  of  the 
mineral  kingdom  when  their  life  work  is  done.  This  great  fact 
need  not  be  presented  in  a  sad,  **  dust  to  dust,  ashes  to  ashes  " 
manner,  but  it  may  be  made  the  vehicle  for  presenting  one  of 
nature's  sublimest  truths  in  a  way  destined  to  fix  itself  indelibly 
upon  the  impressible  mind  of  childhood. 


Material, — A  liberal  supply  of  all  manner  of  lime  formations, 
such  as  limestones,  lime,  marble,  chalk,  coral.  Other  minerals 
having  a  basis  of  calcium  may  also  be  added  to  the  list.  These 
will  include  such  substances  as  gypsum,  selenite,plaster-of-paris, 
stalactite,  calcspar,  mortar,  etc.  Clam  and  oyster  shells  should 
also  be  on  hand  for  comparison  with  those  shells  found  in  the 
fossiliferous  rocks. 

By  chalh  is  not  meant  crayon.  The  ordinary  crayons  are 
plaster-of-paris,  soapstone,  etc.  Chalk  is  a  real  rock  and  may 
be  had  at  most  drug  stores.  Where  possible,  it  is  very  advisa- 
able  to  have  some,  as  it  has  been  estimated  that  every  cubic  inch 
of  chalk  contains  one  million  shells  of  animals.     These  of  course 


are  exceedingly  small,  but  they  are  easily  seen  under  a  micro- 
scope. Many  rough  rocks,  which  show  no  shells  on  first  obser- 
vation, will,  on  being  broken,  be  found  to  contain  vast  numbers 
of  shells. 

/.  Limestone.— [CdiQO^).  Give  to  each  pupil  a  piece  to  ex- 
amine. Note  its  color,  weight,  and  the  manner  of  breaking,  /.  ^ , 
whether  it  breaks  with  a  smooth,  rough,  or  conchoidal  fracture. 
Does  it  break  one  way  as  well  as  another  ?  (Planes  of  cleavage.) 
Examine  with  glass  to  see  whether  it  is  crystalline  or  not  (amor- 
phous). Examine  also  for  any  traces  of  remains  of  animal  shells. 
Some  limestones  contain  large  shells  which  maybe  got  out  if 
hit  carefully. 

Place  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  surface  of  your  stone. 
What  happens  ?  Tell  pupils  that  limestones  "  boil  "  (effervesce) 
when  touched  with  acid.  Is  it  hard  ?  brittle  }  Thus  we  see  that 
this  stone  is  made  up  of  animal  shells.  Are  these  the  shells  of 
water  animals  or  land  animals  ?  This  will  bring  out  the  fact 
that  this  stone  was  once  soft  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  water. 
These  animals  became  imbedded  in  this  soft  mud  and  died  there. 
Then  the  mud  hardened  and  became  stone,  and  so  now  we  find 
the  shells  of  these  beautiful  animals  scattered  all  through  the 

rock. 

//.  Lime,-  Having  examined  the  limestone  thoroughly,  place 
a  fragment  in  a  melting-ladle  or  upon  a  piece  of  tin,  and  thrust 
it  into  the  hot  fire.  Let  it  remain  there  until  it  turns  white  in 
color.  The  heat  has  changed  the  limestone  to  lime.  Pupils 
may  be  told  here,  how  lime  is  made  for  the  market,  and  a  visit 
to  a  lime-kiln  may  be  made  if  there  be  one  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  lesson  on  lime  itself  had  better  be  made  with  pieces  bought 
for  the  purpose.  Fresh  lime  is  best  for  lessons,  since  long  expo- 
sure to  damp  air  often  slacks  it.  After  a  careful  examination  of 
the  lime,  similar  to  that  upon  limestone,  place  a  piece,  size 
of  a  walnut,  in  a  dish  or  upon  a  piece  of  board.  A  baking-pow- 
der box  cover  is  good  for  this  purpose. 

Now  sprinkle  with  water.  Note  what  happens.  Tell  them  that 
when  the  lime  was  made,  heating  it  so  hot  made  it  very  thirsty. 
See  it  swell,  crack  open,  and  turn  whiter !  How  hot  it  is  !  The 
steam  comes  from  it.  If  we  pour  on  much  water  it  will  boil. 
Talk  about  the  uses  of  lime  in  making  mortar,  plaster,  white- 

///.  Marble.— Thxs  is  more  or  less  perfectly  crystalline  in 
structure.  The  fossils  rarely  show  in  it  because  it  has  been 
pressed  and  heated  until  they  have  become  destroyed.  The 
stone  should  be  examined  to  determine  its  properties,  and  tested 
with  acid  to  prove  it  to  be  a  limestone.  A  visit  to  a  marble- 
cutter  or  mantel-maker  will  often  result  in  a  collection  of  several 
kinds  of  marble.  Such  a  \\s\i  will  also  show  how  marble  is  pol- 
ished. Its  use  in  buildings  and  especially  for  statues  should  be 
dwelt  upon,  and  topics  such  as  Carrara  and  Pentelicus  may  be 
given  to  older  pupils  for  research. 

IV,  Chalk,^T\i\s  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  minerals 
because  of  the  vast  number  of  fossils  contained  in  it.  These  fos- 
sils are  so  different  from  the  animals  which  the  child  sees,  that 
they  will  at  once  interest  him.  Having  examined  and  tested  the 
chalk  rock,  scrape  off  a  small  portion  and  place  under  the  micro- 
scope. The  shells  seen  will  be  very  varied  in  form  and  some 
will  be  broken.  Among  the  forms  will  be  seen  some  like  the 
accompanying  drawings.    These  thin  shells  were  once  the  homes 
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of  tiny  creatures  (rhizopods).  Test  oyster  shells  and  clam  shells 
with  acid  to  show  that  they  also  are  like  limestone. 

y.  Coral,— This  is  one  of  the  best  minerals  to  use  in  teaching 
the  interdependence  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature ;  the  stone 
shows  so  perfectly  its  origin  in  animal  life.  Specimens  of  coral 
are  common.  Hardly  a  house  but  has  some  kind  of  coral  which 
will  be  given  or  loaned  to  the  teacher  who  will  use  it  carefully. 
Having  studied  it  like  any  other  rock,  call  attention  to  the 
branching  shape,  then  to  the  beautiful  markings  upon  its  surface. 
These  little  points  show  where  the  polyp  grew.  Never  let  the 
children  call  it  a  "  corai  insect ^  The  polyp  is  no  nearer  being 
an  insect  than  a  man  is.  The  great  variety  of  corals  will  sug- 
gest the  great  diversity  of  coral  polyps.  Be  sure  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  coral  rocks,  reefs,  atols,  islands,  etc.,  could  not  be, 
were  it  not  for  the  little  creatures  whose  combined  life  work 
these  rocks  represent.  The  polyp  feeds  on  plants  and  animals 
floating  in  the  sea.  These  help  to  form  a  fra^ent  of  limey 
matter  at  the  foot  of  the  polyp.  When  he  dies  his  body  washes 
away,  but  the  little  disk  of  lime  remains. 

VL  Stalactite, — One  cannot  always  get  specimens  of  this 
form  of  limestone,  but  a  most  interestm^  and  mstructive  exper- 
iment may  be  made  whereby  these  beautiful  forms  can  be  made. 
Take  a  box  or  barrel  large  enough  to  hold  a  bushel  or  more. 
Fill  it  with  old  mortar,  plaster,  fragments  of  lime,  etc.  Place  it 
upon  some  sort  of  support.  A  good  place  for  it  is  in  a  cellar. 
Pour  a  few  quarts  of  water  over  it  once  a  week.  There  should 
be  one  or  two  small  gimlet-holes  in  the  bottom.  The  water  will 
leach  through  the  plaster  and  issue  from  the  bottom  charged 
with  lime.  After  a  while  there  will  form  slender  stalactites 
around  the  holes  in  the  bottom.  I  have  made  them  six  or  seven 
inches  long.  They  are  very  frail  and  when  broken  off  will  be 
found  to  be  hollow  and  all  bespangled  with  crystals  within. 

Questions, — i.  Which  is  harder,  limestone  or  marble? 

2.  Arrange  all  the  lime  minerals  you  have  examined  in  the  or- 
der of  their  hardness. 

3.  What  test  do  you  apply  to  limestones }  4.  How  do  lime- 
stones break?  5.  How  do  the  fossils  in  chalk  differ  in  shape 
from  those  of  limestone  ? 

6.  Which  has  the  largest  fossils?  7.  How  was  limestone 
formed  ? 

8.  Do  you  think  that  limestones  are  forming  now  ? 

9.  Where?     10.  How  is  lime  prepared  from  limestones? 

1 1.  Will  lime  melt  ?     12.  How  does  it  behave  when  water  is  put 
upon  it  ?    13.  How  is  plaster  made  ?     14.  "  Whitewash  ?  " 

15.  What  is  stalactite?     16.  How  is  it  formed? 

17.  Compare  chalk  with  marble  in  hardness,  color,  weight,  brit- 
tleness,  fnability,  structure,  etc. 

18.  What  is  coral?  19.  Where  formed?  20.  Tell  all  you 
know  about  this  coral  animal. 


merchant  writes  in  his  office  on  Sunday  afternoon,  with  the  cur- 
tains down  and  the  blinds  closed  ?  Does  He  see  where  stolen 
goods  are  secreted  ? 

*'  Man  looketh  on  the  outward  appearance,  but  the  Lord  look- 
cth  on  the  heart."  What  docs  this  mean  ?  What  is  the  extent 
of  its  significance  ?  What  is  the  limit  of  it  ?  How  much  would 
there  be  left  of  this  world  if  all  the  putty  and  varnish  were  taken 
out  of  it  ?  Veneering  is  a  wonderful  art ;  but  then  it  is  a  modem 
art. 

A  statesman,  on  being  told  that  the  Empress  Eugenie  wore 
paste  diamonds,  replied,  "  That  is  consistent  with  the  character 
of  the  reign  of  her  husband,  Napoleon  HI."  Was  that  true  ?  Is 
this  an  age  of  shoddy?  Who  invented y?(W>&j,  as  used  under  the 
fifth  meaning  of  the  word  in  Webster's  dictionary,  viz.,  *'  The 
jrefuse  of  cotton  and  wool "  ?  How  rapidly  the  use  of  the  word 
"  shoddy  "  has  increased  within  twenty  years  ! 

What  is  the  meaning  of  At tleboro  jewelry,  gold  wash,  ^[old 
plate,  fire  gilt,  nickel  silver,  single  plate,  double  plate,  triple  plate, 
sugar-coated,  wooden  hams,  wooden  shoe-pegs,  and  wooden  oats, 
straw  paper,  wood  paper  ?  Imitations,  shams,  pretence,  appear- 
ances, deceptions  !  Split  peas  for  coffee,  turnips  for  horse-radish, 
sand  in  sugar,  glucose  in  molasses,  powdered  limestone  in  flour, 
cotton  sold  for  linen  and  for  silk!  What  inventions!  What 
sagacity  in  man  !  How  our  vocabulary,  even,  has  of  late  been 
enriched  !  Is  not  this  the  age  of  shoddy ;  the  period  of  putty, 
varnish,  and  veneering  ? 

If  Diogones  needed  a  candle  in  his  time  to  aid  him  in  his  search 
for  an  honest  man,  surely  in  these  days  he  would  want  to  carry 
about  with  him  the  most  powerful  electric  light  and  a  microscope. 
But  does  it  pay  ?  Does  it  pay  to  be  false  ?  "  An  honest  man  is 
the  noblest  work  of  God.  "  Honesty  is  the  best  policy  *' ;  not 
because  it  is  policy,  but  because  it  is  honesty,  "  Behold,  thou  de- 
sirest  truth  in  the  inward  parts,  and  in  the  hidden  part  thou  shalt 
make  me  to  know  wisdom." 

All  who  have  made  human  life  a  study,  know  full  well  that 
truth,  honesty,  thoroughness,  the  solid  gold  of  conduct,  pay  in- 
finitely better  than  sham,  shoddy,  and  simulation.  It  is  very 
plain  that  broadcloth  is  more  durable  than  satinet,  and  that  hick- 
ory makes  a  better  mallet  than  soft  pine  or  poplar. 

My  young  friends,  habits,  when  once  put  on  and  worn  till  they 
fit,  are  difhcult  to  shake  off.  When  cheating,  veneering,  exag- 
geration, varhishing,  pretence,  and  simulation  have  once  acquired 
common  usage,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  cultivate  the  hardier 
virtues  of  honesty,  solidity,  and  downright  truthfulness.  Beware 
of  the  beginnings  of  evil.  The  first  lie  is  like  the  small  break 
in  the  dike.  Be  honest  through  and  through.  Form  no  partner- 
ship with  secret  sins.  Avoid  cant  and  make-believe.  Be  ingenu- 
ous and  wholly  honest.    "  Black  the  heels  of  your  boots." 

Hyde  Park,  Mass. 


Black  the  Heels  of  Your  Boots.* 

By  William  A.  Mowry. 

One  day,  when  I  was  in  college,  I  heard  a  young  lady  say, 
"  I  don't  think  much  of  college  fellows." 

To  my  query  as  to  the  grounds  of  so  singular  an  opinion,  she 
replied,— 

"  They  do  not  black  the  heels  of  their  boots." 

When  I  protested  that  that  charge  could  not  be  true  of  them 
all,  she  responded, — 

"  Oh,  no,  I  suppose  not ;  but  the  exception  proves  the  rule.  I 
have  noticed  that  most  of  them  only  black  the  front  part  of  their 
boots ;  and  they  like  reversible  collars  and  cuffs." 

I  went  away  absorbed  in  a  brown  study.  The  philosophy  of 
these  reflections  seemed  to  adjust  itself  in  the  form  of  two 
queries : — 

1.  Is  the  statement  true? 

2.  If  so,  what  of  it  ? 

The  second  query  appeared  to  be  of  the  greater  importance. 
What  if  a  man  does  not  black  the  heels  of  his  boots  ?  What  does 
it  indicate  ?  I  have  never  ceased  to  moralize  upon  this  question. 
What  sort  of  a  man  is  he  who  does  not  black  the  heels  of  his 
boote  ?  What  is  the  moral  influence  of  "  reversible  cuffs  and  col- 
lars "  ?  I  was  reminded  of  the  old  story  that  the  Greeks,  in  build- 
ing a  temple  for  worship,  took  as  great  pains  to  finish  neatly  and 
completely  all  those  parts  of  the  temple  which  were  concealed 
from  hum^n  eyes  as  those  plainly  in  sight  of  all  men.  The  rea- 
son assigned  was,  "  The  gcJcIs  sec  everywhere." 

Indeed  !  is  that  true  ?  Do  the  gods  see  everywhere  ?  Then 
what  is  the  opinion  of  the  gods  concerning  "  putty  "  and  "  var- 
nish "  ?  Do  these  hide  a  multitude  of  sins  from  them  ;  or  really 
have  they  the  power  of  seeing  behind  the  "  putty "  and  "  var- 
nish "  ?  Can  God  see  a  boy  playing  ball  in  a  back-yard  on  Sun- 
day, in  spite  of  the  high  fence  ?    Does  He  see  the  letters  that  a 


*This  article  is  by  permission  taken  from  a  popular  little  volume  entiUed, 
**  Talks  with  My  Bojnt. "  The  fourth  edition  of  which  has  lately  been  pub- 
lished by  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston.    Price,  80  cents  net. 


Teaching  Kindness  to  Animals. 

By  B.  J.  TiCE. 

SOME  SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  AIDS. 

One  of  the  various  ways  of  giving  moral  culture  in  schools  is 
to  teach  kindness  to  animals. 

Memory  gems  are  of  much  service  in  such  work.  The  teacher 
can  write  one  on  the  blackboard  occasionally,  and  have  all  her 
pupils  learn  it.  She  can  also  ask  each  pupil  to  find  a  short  selec- 
tion for  himself,  and  most  children  will  do  so  readily.  If  any  fail 
after  a  reasonable  effort,  the  teacher  can  help  them. 

AnoUier  way  which  has  been  found  helpful,  is  for  the  teacher 
to  read,  or  have  some  pupil  read  or  recite  a  first-class  poem,  or 
an  extract  from  such  a  poem,  bearing  on  the  subject. 

Again,  where  enough  money  can  be  got,  it  is  well  to  have  in 
the  school-room,  decorations  which  are  true  works  of  art,  and 
which  teach  lessons.  They  can  be  taken  from  room  to  room,  or 
from  building  to  building. 

It  is  believed  that  the  selections  below  will  prove  useful  and 
unobjectionable,  and  will  be  preferred  to  others  of  inferior  or 
doubtful  merit. 

I.   MEMORY  GEMS,  FROM  STANDARD  POETS. 

The  poor  beetle  that  we  tread  upon 

In  corporal  sufferance  finds  a  pang  as  great 

As  when  a  giant  dies. 

— Shakespeare, 

I  would  not  place  upon  my  list  of  friends, — 
Though  ^fted  with  rare  learning  and  fine  sense 
Yet  wanting  sensibility.— the  man 
Who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  worm. 

— Ccwper. 

The  heart  is  hard  in  Nature,  and  unfit 

For  human  fellowship,  as  being  void 

Of  sympathy,  and  therefore,  dead  alike 

To  love  and  friendship  both,  that  is  not  pleased 
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— Cowper, 


With  sight  of  animals  enjoying  life, 

Nor  feels  their  happiness  augment  his  own. 

He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small ; 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us 
He  made  and  loveth  all. 

— Coleridge, 

One  lesson,  shepherd,  let  us  two  divide, 
Taught  by  what  Nature  shows  and  what  conceals. 
Never  to  blend  our  pleasure  or  our  pride 
With  sorrow  of  the  meanest  thing  tnat  feels. 

—  Wordsworth, 

Hast  thou  named  all  the  birds  without  a  gun  ? 
O !  be  my  friend,  and  teach  me  to  be  thine. 

—Emerson, 

Among  the  noblest  in  the  land, 
Though  he  may  count  himself  the  least. 
That  man  I  honor  and  revere 
Who,  without  favor,  without  fear. 
In  the  great  city  dares  to  stand 
The  friend  of  every  friendless  beast. 

— Longfellow, 

Have  good  will 
To  all  that  lives,  letting  unkindness  die, 
.  And  greed  and  wrath,  so  that  your  lives  be  made 
Like  soft  airs  passing  by. 

— Arnold, 

II.   POEMS,  OR     EXTRACTS   FROM   POEMS;     BY  STANDARD   AU- 
THORS,  FOR  READINGS  OR  RECITATIONS. 

BRITISH   POETS. 

1.  Spencer. -"The  Butterfly." 

2.  Shakespeare.— "  The  quality  of  mercy,"  Merchant  of 
Venice. 

3.  Pope.—"  Instruction  from  Animated  Nature." 

4.  Cowper.—"  Remarks  on  Cruelty  to  Animals." 

5.  Burns.—"  To  a  Mouse." 

6.  Wordsworth.—"  The  Lost  Traveler." 

7.  Scott.— "The  Wren." 

8.  Coleridge.—"  He  Made  and  Loveth  All." 

9.  South EY.—"  The  Parrot." 

10.  Byron.-"  A  Light  Broke  in."    Prisoner  of  Chillon. 

11.  Keats.— "  The  Grasshopper." 

12.  Tennyson.— "  Owd  Roa." 

13.  Browning,  Robert.— "Old  Tray." 

14.  Arnold,  Matthew. — "Geist's  Grave." 

15.  Arnold,  Edwin.—"  Siddartha  and  the  Swan." 

AMERICAN     POETS. 

1.  Bryant.-  "  To  a  Waterfowl." 

2.  Emerson.—"  To  the  Humble  Bee." 

3.  Longfellow.—"  Birds  of  Killingsworth." 

4.  Whittier.— "  Red  Riding  Hood." 

5.  Holmes.—"  To  a  Caged  Lion." 

III.  school-room  decorations,  by  famous  artists. 

The  works  named  below  are  recommended  for  school-rooms 
by  the  joint  committee,  representing  the  Boston  Art  Students' 
Association,  the  N.  E.  Conference  o7  Educational  Workers,  and 
the  Public  School  Art  League. 

paintings. 

1.  Landseer.— "Sleeping  Bloodhound." 

2.  Bonheur.— "  Plowing." 

3.  Dupre.— "  Cows  in  Pasture." 

4.  Millet. — "  Shepherdess  and  Sheep." 

5.  Le  Rolle. — "  Shepherdess  and  Sheep." 

6.  "  Lion  of  Lucerne."    (Thorwaldsen.) 

CASTS. 

1.  DONATELLO. — "  Lion's  Head." 

2.  Barye.— "Panther." 

Besides  the  foregoing,  almost  any  painting  by  Sir  Edwin  Land- 
seer, Rosa  Bonheur,  or  De  Penne  are  suitable  for  school-rooms. 
Good  photograps  or  other  copies  of  them  can  be  bought  of  any 
picture  dealer. 

Plainville,  Mass, 


Editorial  Notes. 

Are  the  teachers  mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  cold 
weather  has  greatly  increased  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed and  starving  people  ?  There  are  many  children 
in  the  schools,  and  more  that  would  like  to  be  there, 
who  are  suffering  greatly  for  want  of  sufficient  food  and 
clothing.  A  pathetic  story  is  told  of  a  boy  who  was 
restlessly  moving  in  his  seat  and  in  spite  of  frequent 
admonitions  did  not  attend  to  his  work.  When  the 
teacher  called  him  to  his  desk  and  kindly  asked  him 
why  he  did  not  study  his  lessen,  he  burst  out,  "  I'm  too 
durn  hungry  to  learn."  The  teachers  could  do  much 
to  relieve  prevailing  distress  by  appealing  to  their 
classes  for  combined  aid.  A  few  well-chosen  words  or 
a  striking  story  would  give  a  wonderful  stimulus.  At 
Minneapolis  the  plan  has  been  tried  with  success. 
Wagon  loads  of  food  and  clothing  were  brought  by  the 
children  for  distribution  among  the  poor.  And  besides 
there  is  that  greater  good  derived  from  practical  char- 
ity :  the  moral  effect  upon  character.  Why  not  organ- 
ize in  every  school,  at  least  in  the  cities,  committees  to 
inform  themselves  where  help  is  required  and  to  report 
to  their  schoolmates  just  what  is  needed.  Social  train- 
ing is  one  of  the  main  duties  of  the  school  and  the 
principle  on  which  this  must  be  built  is  mutual  helpful- 
ness. What  school  will  make  the  start  with  the  organ- 
ization of  a  society  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  ? 

It  is  perfectly  legitimate  for  a  teacher  to  consider 
whether  he  is  "  getting  on  "  as  an  educated  man  should, 
in  fact  he  cannot  but  consider  this  matter.  Over  this 
he  will  sometimes  ponder,  even  when  his  classes  are  busy 
over  their  geographies  and  grammars  ;  sitting  alone  in 
the  evening,his  mind  turns  to  this  quickest  of  all.  When 
he  sees  the  lawyer  or  the  physician-  movinj>^  along  the 
street  and  entering  houses  of  their  own  it  recurs  with 
still  greater  force.  Who  and  what  is  he  in  the  social 
and  business  world  ?  Is  he  gaining  the  "property  "  as 
other  active  men  are  gaining  it  ? 

The  question  of  "getting  on  "  deserves  most  careful 
consideration ;  it  is  right  for  a  teacher  who  receives 
$500  to  try  to  earn  and  obtain  $1000.  It  is  right  for  a 
teacher  to  lay  up  treasure  on  earth  as  well  as  in  heaven. 
But  the  fact  is  that  the  teacher  is  not  a  merchant. 


Isn't  it  about  time  for  teachers*  associations  to  adopt 
a  rule  excluding  from  their  programs  such  moss-cov- 
ered  subjects  as,  "  The  Value  of  Geography,"  "  The 
Value  of  Music,"  and  "  The  Value  of  Drawing  "  ?  Let 
them  take  up  more  vital  questions. 


**  I  could  not  do  without  The  Journal.  I  have  been  a  reader 
of  it  for  a  number  of  years,  and  think  every  number  is  better  than 
the  previous  one.  You  are  to  be  congratulated  on  its  success. 
Its  influence  can  never  die." 

JmcksonvilU,  Tex.  J.  C.  Hennon. 


Leading  Events  of  the  Week. 

Six  of  the  Hawaiian  rebels  condemned  to  death. Lincoln's 

birthday  celebrated  in  many  places  on  February  12. I>eath  of 

Isaac  P.  Gray,  United  States  minister  to  Mexico. The  monster 

petition  to  the  United  States  and  other  governments  asking  that 
the  liquor  and  opium  traffics  be  stopped  (containing  7,000,000 
names)  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  W^hite  Ribboners  in 

Washington,  D.  C. A  German  firm  convicted  of  selling  arms 

to  Samoan  rebels. The  second  triennial  session  of  the  National 

Council  of  Women  of  the  United  States  held  in  Washington. 

More  Turkish  outrages  reported  in  Armenia. German  and 

French  farmers  making  an  active  campaign  against  American 

grains  and  meats. Death  of  Archduke  Albert  of  Austria,  in  his 

seventy-eighth  year. 
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Editorial  Correspondence. 

I  had  felt  my  old  longing  for  walking  in  the  sunshine  coming 
on  me  for  a  month,  but  the  interesting  features  of  the  educational 
situation,  especially  the  expectation  of  meeting  friends  from  all 
sections  at  the  Cleveland  meeting  had  combined  to  keep  me  in 
the  North.  Finally^  when  the  last  great  snow-  fall  was  over,  I 
gathered  courage  to  break  loose  from  my  work  shop  at  61  East 
Ninth  street,  and  mount  the  Fast  Mail  train  for  Florida. 

The  journey  to  Washington  was  quickly  made.  The  main  talk 
there  seemed  to  be  concerning  the  inexcusable  conduct  of  both 
Republicans  and  Democrats  in  refusing  to  put  the  word  "  coin  *'  in 
the  law  so  that  there  shall  be  no  doubt  about  the  payment  in  gold 
of  the  bonds  just  negotiated  for  gold.  The  loss  to  the  country 
will  be  16  millions  of  dollars  I  There  is  no  sound  excuse  for  this ; 
there  may  be  buncombe  excuse  and  mouth  excuse. 

Leaving  Washington  in  the  morning  at  1 1  o'clock  the  Southern 
Railway  was  taken,  formerly  the  Richmond  &  Damnlle  R.  R.  On 
the  train  was  met  Col.  Robert  M.  Floyd,  who  has  been  such  an 
active  worker  in  behalf  of  progress  among  the  Wilmington 
schools.  Owing  to  his  untiring  efforts  Wilmington  has  passed 
through  a  stage  of  great  educational  interest.  He  has  shown  the 
people  what  could  be  done  by  a  citizen  in  the  way  of  stimulating 
and  inspiring  teachers  and  pupils  to  a  higher  and  nobler  degree 
of  excellence.  In  many  different  ways  he  has  increased  the  love 
for  study,  the  love  of  art,  and  the  love  of  native  land,  and  has  bad 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  happiness  that  has  resulted.  He  has 
given  pictures  of  authors  and  statesmen  to  hang  on  the  walls,  and 
flags  to  wave  over  the  roofs  and  by  eloquent  words  has  lifted  the 
work  of  the  school-room  out  of  the  dead  level  it  so  frequently  be- 
comes. His  visits  have  always  been  looked  forward  to  with  de- 
light, and  the  impression  he  has  made  has  been  in  favor  of  build- 
ing up  a  strong  and  everlasting  character. 

The  board  of  education  passed  warm  resolutions  recognizing 
his  efforts : 

Whereas,  Colonel  Robert  MitcheU  Floyd,  became  deeply  interested  in 
the  public  schools;  manifesting^  that  interest  most  practically  by  frequent 
visits  to  the  school-houses,  and  his  kind  words  and  i;ood  deeds  encouraged 
teachers  and  scholars  in  their  work. 

Resolved^  Tnat  the  board  of  education  in  re^^ular  session  assembled  ex- 
presses its  appreciation  of  the  intelligent  interest  he  has  shown  in  the 
schools,  thanking  Colonel  Floyd  for  his  generous  gifts  of  flags,  pictures, 
and  books  to  the  various  schools.  It  commends  his  public  spirit  and  his 
method  of  manifesting  it.  He  should  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance 
and  his  example  is  well  worthy  of  imitation. 

Schools  Nos.  5  and  1 5  held  special  exercises  which  ere  ot  a 
most  delightful  character,  to  testify  their  appreciation  of  the  in- 
terest of  Col.  Floyd  ;  the  rooms  were  decorated  and  a  luncheon 
served  of  fried  oysters,  chicken  sala  d,  cakes,  salted  almonds,  and 
coffee.  Each  guest  had  a  menu  card  as  a  souvenir  of  the  occa- 
sion, on  which  was  his  name  and  a  motto  or  legend  and  a  draw- 
ing. The  event  was  one  that  made  an  impression  because  it  was 
a  testimonial  by  the  pupils  and  teachers. 

Col.  Floyd  was  a  graduate  of  the  celebrated  Thirteenth  street 
school,  New  York,  when  it  was  presided  over  by  Thomas  Hunter, 
now  president  of  the  New  York  city  normal  college.  It  was  there 
that  he  learned,  he  says,  what  a  city  public  school  might  be,  and 
when  he  came  to  Wilmington  he  determined  to  infuse  the  spirit 
he  remembered  the  Thirteenth  street  school  boys  felt. 

All  is  told  here  to  indicate  to  the  teachers  that  they  must  have 
help  from  the  people.  The  public  schools  are  the  creation  ofjthe 
people.  There  is  usually  some  one  ready  to  aid  the  teacher  in 
advancing  the  schools.  If  not,  then  the  teacher  must  import  some 
one ;  he  must  have  help  from  outside  to  carry  fon\'ard  his  work. 
When  I  hear  a  teacher  say  that  no  one  comes  into  the  school, 
thereby  insinuating  that  no  interest  is  taken,  I  feel  that  the  teach- 
er himself  is  to  blame.  The  teacher  can  influence  the  pupil,  the 
pupils  their  parents.  Let  the  teacher  who  feels  his  school  is  neg- 
lected, set  to  work  at  once  to  bring  in  the  parents-  and  not  by 
scolding  them  either. 

But  while  hearing  about  Wilmington,  the  train  sped  on  through 

snow-covered  fields.      About  one  o'clock  a  furious  snowstorm 

was  encountered  which  lasted  for  five  hours.     That  is  the  storm 

covered  an  extent  of  2co  miles    in  width,   as    we    were  run- 


ning at  the  rate  of  40  miles  per  hour.  This  storm  was  of  im- 
mense dimensions ;  snow  fell  9  inches  in  Atlanta,  5  inches  in  Sa- 
vannah, and  \  inches  in  New  Orleans. 

Savannah  was  reached  in  the  early  gray  dawn ;  the  snow  had 
mainly  melted ;  the  1 38  miles  to  Jacksonville  lay  through  forests 
without  snow,  the  first  uncovered  country  in  all  the  thousand 
miles  of  the  distance  between  New  York  and  Florida.  It  was 
far  different  from  any  of  the  other  ten  journeys  to  this  state—  the 
others,  the  magnolia,  the  peach,  the  orange,  were  in  blossom ; 
roses  were  in  every  door>'ard,  but  none  of  these  have  been  seen  ; 
the  weather  has  been  of  a  severity  wholly  unknown  hitherto, 

Jacksonville.  A.  M.  K. 


The  election  of  Addison  B.  Poland  as  Supt.  of  Schools  by  the 
New  Jersey  legislature  now  Republican,  when  first  elected  it  be- 
ing Democratic,  is  a  testimonial  of  the  first  rank.  It  ought  to  be 
so  at  all  times.  This  office  should  be  held  not  as  a  Republican 
or  a  Democrat.  The  man  ablest  to  comprehend  the  educational 
situation  should  be  the  one  chosen  Massachusetts  kept  John  W. 
Dickinson  in  office  year  after  year  until  he  voluntarily  retired.  No 
state  can  make  educational  progress  that  looks  around  for  a 
Democrat  or  a  Republican  as  the  case  may  be,  instead,  of  a  first 
class  man.  The  determination  of  New  York  three  years  ago  to 
put  a  Democrat  in  and  a  Republican  out  and  that  man  Judge  Dra- 
per was  a  blow  to  the  schools.  Wonder  if  this  thing  will  be  c  on- 
sidered  by  the  National  Association. 

Dr.  Fitch  in  his  latest  report  raises  a  warning  voice  against  the 
undue  stress  laid  on  "science  "  as  against  *' literature."  This  is 
a  most  timely  arraignment  of  a  tendency  that  is  rapidly  spread- 
ing also  in  this  country.  A  full  account  of  the  principal  pomts  in 
this  important  document  was  given  last  week  in  the  London  letter 
of  The  Journal.    [Sec  page  165.] 

The  Ohio  Educational  Monthly ^  which  has  been  edited  by  Dr 
Samuel  Findley  for  the  past  thirteen  years,  has" been  purchased 
by  State  School  Commissioner  Oscar  T.  Corson.  Its  place  of 
publication  will  be  moved  from  Akron  to  Columbus.  The 
Monthly  is  one  of  the  oldest  educational  publications  in  this 
country.  Dr.  E.  E.  White  was  its  editor  for  over  fourteen  years 
(1861-75).  He  sold  it  to  Dr.  W.  D.  Hinkle,  who  continued  its 
publication  until  his  death  in  1S81,  when  it  came  into  the  hands 
of  Dr.  Findley,  then  superintendent  at  Akron. 

A  note  from  Canada  brings  the  news  of  a  strike  at  Toronto 
university.  It  states  that  last  Monday  nearly  the  whole  body  of 
students  refused  to  attend  lectures  and  that  work  at  Canada's 
great  seat  of  learning  is  practically  at  a  standstill.  The  trouble 
IS  said  to  have  begun  months  ago,  when  the  university  council  or- 
dered the  university  literary  society  to  cancel  the  engagements  of 
two  labor  agitators  to  lecture  before  it  on  socialism  and  trade 
unionism  and  suspended  Editor  Tucker  of  the  university  maga- 
zine for  criticising  the  action  of  the  council  in  the  matter.  It 
seems  that  last  week  the  trouble  was  further  aggravated  by  the 
dismissal  of  Prof.  Dale  for  criticising  the  appointment  of  a  pro- 
fessor whom  he  held  was  not  qualified  for  the  position,  and  which 
he  contended  was  awarded  by  favoritism.  The  students  decided 
to  boycott  the  university  unless  Dale  was  reinstated.  The  report 
says  that  they  gathered  at  the  university  on  Monday  and  as- 
saulted Prof.  Maoyr.  The  minister  of  education  has  decided  that 
neither  Dale  nor  Tucker  will  ever  be  taken  back,  and  that  if  nec- 
essary the  criminal  law  shall  be  enforced  against  the  students. 

Speaking  of  school  strikes  we  are  reminded  of  a  report  which 
went  the  round  of  the  newspapers  two  weeks  ago  to  the  eflfeci  that 
two  hundred  pupils  of  the  Clinton,  Iowa,  high  school  **  struck  in 
a  body."  The  Journal  at  once  wrote  to  Supt.  Boswick  for  par- 
ticulars and  learned  that  the  report  was  imtrue.  The  Toronto 
university  "  boycott,"  however,  including  the  assault  upon  one  of 
the  professors,  seems  to  be  no  myth,  but  a  sad  fact. 

Kansas  wants  more  normal  schools.  They  are  certainly  needed 
there.  Emporia  is  at  present  the  only  one  supported  by  the 
state.  It  has  an  enrollment  of  about  1,000  students  and'does  ex- 
cellent work.  There  should  be  established  at  least  two  more 
state  normal  schools.  The  sooner  the  legislature  can  be  con- 
vinced of  this  need  the  better  for  the  common  schools  of  the 
state.    The  Topeka  Capital  vtviXes  : 

**The  schools  of  Kansas  are  taught  by  about  15,000  teachers  of  whom 
near'y  one-lhird  leave  the  profession  every  year,  making  it  necessary  to  cm- 
ploy  bomettiing  like  4,000  teachers  each  year  who  have  never  had  any  exper- 
ience and  most  of  whom  have  had  no  special  training  for  the  work.  The 
schools  of  Kansas  should  be  taught  by  teachers  especially  prepared  for  the 
work  by  study  in  normal  schools.  The  Emporia  school  graduates  about 
seventy -five  btudents  yearly  and,  about  two  iiundred  others  who  have  had 
two  or  more  ^ears*  training  leave  that  school  to  engage  in  the  work  of 
teaching.  It  is  evident  that  the  present  state  normal  school  is  graduating 
lesi  than  two  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  necessary  to  supply  the  schools  and 
giving  a  partial  normal  course  to  only  about  five  per  cent,  of  those  em- 
ployed.   Be&ides  the  work  done  benefits  only  a  small  section  of  the  state." 
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TbeCedarRapids(7ii2^//^  thinks  Iowa  deserves  more  credit  for 
its  provision  for  the  common  schools  than  it  usually  receives  and 
gives  the  following  statistics : 

"There  is  but  onesUtein  the  union  fmployicg  more  icbcnlleachenlhan 
Iowa.  Our  Hale  eiuploys  moie  than  aS.ono  and  New  York  hu  33,000. 
The  enrollnienl  of  childien  in  New  York  schools  i!,  however,  more  Ibao 
iwicc  as  lar^  as  the  euroUnieiit  in  Ibis  state.     PenDsylvania  alio  has  Iwic 


Pcabody  Centennial. 


T  of  teacher 


lllino 


stilt  we  inbabil  a  province  of  the  "  wild  and  wooly  West." 


Mr.  Townsend  writes  to  correct  a  statement  in  his  Hawaiian 
letter,  published  in  The  Journal  of  last  week.  Instead  ot  150 
men  who  were  reported  to  have  been  attacked  by  deputy-mai- 
shal  Brown  there  were  only  abo'jt  30. 

A  (rijthttui  accident  occurred  last  week  in  Paterson,  N.  I. 
Miss  Lizzie  Laird,  a  teacher  of  a  public  school  of  that  city,  while 
on  her  way  home  was  struck  by  an  Erie  freight  train  and  in- 
stantly killed.  She  was  accompanied  by  two  other  teachers. 
Misses  Carrie  Van  Winkle  and  Hatiie  Amiraux.  It  seems  that 
Miss  Laird  fell  into  a  ditch  obscured  by  a  snowdrilt,  near  the 
tracks.  Attempting  to  climb  up  to  the  tracks  her  head  protruded 
over  the  rail  just  as  a  freight  train  came  along.  Her  companions 
realized  her  danger,  but  could  do  nothing.  A  moment  later  the 
pilot  of  the  engine  struck  Miss  Laird  on  the  head,  and  instantly 
killed  htr.  The  accident  was  witnessed  from  the  school-room 
windows  by  the  pupils,  and  soon  almost  the  entire  school  was 
gathered  around  the  lifeless  body.  A  stretcher  was  procured, 
and  the  dead  teacher  was  earned  to  her  home  a  mouroful 
procession  of  teachers  and  children  following.  Miss  Laird  was 
twenty-three  years  old  and  had  been  a  public  school  teacher 
nearly  five  years. 

London  university  a  short  time  ago  granted  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  o{  Arts  to  250  candidates.  81  being  women,  the  largest 
number  it  baa  ever  conferred  in  one  year.  The  university  gives 
degrees  on  examination,  but  provides  no  instruction. 

An  old  man  o(  78  was  sent  to  jail  for  three  days  by  the  Maryle- 
bone  police  magistrate  recently,  as  he  was  unable  to  pay  a  fine  of 
60  cents  for  not  seeing  that  his  twelve-year-old  grandchild  went 
to  school.  He  was  a  perfectly  respectable  working  man,  his  wife 
was  bed-ridden,  the  child's  parents  were  dead,  and  he  could  not 
go  after  the  truant  himself. 

A  school  superintendent  who  keeps  abreast  of  the  limes  in 
educational  matters,  who  is  able  to  lead  and  encourage  his  teach- 
ers to  strive  for  pedagogical  advancement  cannot  fail  lo  be  suc- 
cessful. Supt.  Eggieston,  of  Asheville,  N.  C,  is  an  educator  of 
this  stamp.  His  teachers  are  ambitiously  struggling  for  belter 
things.  A  study  club  has  been  formed  among  them,  meeting 
once  a  week.  Dr.  De  Garmo's  "  Essentials  of  Method  "  is  used 
as  a  text-book.  The  history  of  education  is  also  studied.  The 
club  IS  not  cunRned  to  teachers  only,  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
work  and  willmg  to  study  may  join.  A  "  Paidology  club  "  has 
also  been  organized,  it  has  a  membership  of  over  twenty  ladies 
interested  in  the  study  of  children.  Weekly  meetings  are  held. 
Asheville  is  on  the  right  track. 

From  London  comes  the  news  that  on  Monday  last  Lord  Acton 
has  been  appointed  professor  of  modern  history  at  Cambridge,  to 
succeed  Professor  Secley.  Lord  Acton  is  61  years  old.  Between 
iS6oand  1870  he  edited  two  reviews  and  a  weekly  newspaper.  He 
took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  discussion  resultmg  from  the  dec- 
laration of  Papal  infatlibillty,  and  for  his  loyalty  lo  Dr.  Doellinger 
of  the  Old  Catholic  party  was  made  Ph.  D,  in  1871  by  Munich  uni- 
versity. He  is  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  liberal  Catholics  in 
England. 


On  February  18  was  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
George  Peabody.  It  wa.s  observed  with  fitting  exercises  in  many 
schools  throughout  the  country,  particularly  in  the  Southern 
states  which  are  indebted  to  the'  great  philanthropist  for  munifi- 
cent gifts  to  their  educational  institutions. 

At  Peabody,  Mass..  the  whole  town  joined  in  the  celebration. 
In  the  evening  a  banquet  was  given  in  the  town  hall,  at  which 
over  600  persons  were  present,  Mr.  Francis  H.  Appleton  pre- 
sided at  the  post  prandial  exercises  and  the  responses  were  made 
by  Collector  Winslow  Warren  for  the  president  of  the  United 
States ;  Lieut.  Gov.  Walcott.  Prof.  W.  J.  Ashley,  graduate  of 
Oxford  university,  for  Queen  Victoria;  S.  Edincoti  Peabody, 
Judge  Amos  Merrill,  Alden  P.  White.  Esq..  of  Danvers ;  Charles 
Peabody,  Ph.  D  ,  of  Harvard  ;  Prof.  O.  C.  Marsh,  of  Vale  college, 
and  Coi.  Henry  A.  Thomas,  Queen  Victoria  sent  the  following 
cablegram : 

On  this,  the  loolh  anniuetsary  of  the  birih  of  George  PeatMidjr,  Ihe 
grateful  remembTance  of  him  and  his  nuble,  tienelicent  deeds  of  chantj  in 
Ibis  country  is  fresh  in  my  bean  and  in  those  of  my  people. 

VICTOKIA. 

New  York  City. 

The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  presiding  of  Thomas  Hun- 
ter over  the  normal  college  was  filly  celebrated  on  Thursday 
evening  last.  Dr.  Hunter  has  stood  for  a  good  deal  in  these 
twenty-five  years  ;  he  has  been  more  than  the  president  of  this 
noble  college ;  be  has  been  the  exponent  of  advancement  in  the 
educational  system  of  this  city;  he  has  looked  at  education  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  humanitarian  and  a  philosopher ;  he  has  been 
an  encourager  of  pedagogical  reading  and  study  :  he  has  shown 
himself  as  a  firm  believer  in  the  enlargement  of  human  possibili. 
ties  through  a  generous  culture. 

New  York. 
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The  legislature  has  done  a  very  good  thing  indeed  in  electing 
Mr.  Charles  R.  Skinner  to  succeed  Mr.  James  F.  Crooker  as  su- 
perintendent of  the  department  of  public  instruction,  a  much 
better  thing  than  could  reasonably  have  been  expected.  The 
choice  oC  Mr.  Skinner  is,  in  fact,  a  promotion  for  merit.  He  has 
been  for  a  long  time  connected  with  the  department  of  which  he 
is  now  put  at  the  head,  latterly  as  the  chief  of  the  office  staff. 
His  special  function  of  "supervisor  of  teachers' institutes  and 
training  classes  "  has  brought  him  into  direct  contact  with  the 
teaching  apparatus  of  the  state  and  given  him  the  most  desirable 
training  possible  for  the  superin tendency.  Of  course  he  is  a  Re- 
publican, and  more  or  less  of  a  politician.  Otherwise  he  could 
not  possibly  have  been  chosen  for  the  place.  But  he  undoubtedly 
has  acquired  an  interest  in  the  school  system  that  will  tend  to 
preserve  him  from  yielding  10  the  temptation  to  turn  it  into  a  pol- 
itical machine.  His  past  affords  no  reason  to  fear  that  he  will 
use  the  place  for  political  purposes  to  the  extent  of  injuring  or 
weakening  the  system.  It  is  fair  to  suppose  that  the  office  is 
given  to  him  for  political  services  in  the  past  and  not  as  a  means 
of  rendering  political  services  in  the  future— and  there  is  a  great 
and  vital  difference  between  the  two  things. 

While  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Skinner  is  thus  a  matter  for 
congratulation,  the  dismissal  of  Crooker  is  a  matter  for 
congratulation  even  more  pronounced.  For 
it  is  an  escape  from  the  worst  superintendency 
that  ever  was.  Scarcely  any  man  in  Mr,  Piatt's 
list  could  have  been  appointed  without  shining 
by  contrast  with  Crooker.  If  Crooker  had  been 
con  en  o  keep  quiet  he  might  have  served  his 
me  wi  hout  any  discredit.  But  he  had  not  sense 
enough  or  that.  He  undertook  to  grab  for  him- 
s  he  administration,  not  only  of  his  own  de- 
p  men  but  of  the  department  administered  by 
he  egenis,  and  so  well  administered  that  not 
one  o  Crocker's  predecessors,  most  of  whom 
ha  e  t>een  men  fit  lor  their  places,  had  quarreled 
w  h  o  endeavored  to  usurp  it.  This  scheme 
ah  o  bed  all  the  official  energies  of  Crooker.  He 
ad  oca  d  it  in  the  most  ridiculous  reports,  un- 
doub  d  y  of  his  own  composition,  which  were 
a  u  a  d  to  make  the  department  of  ptiblic  in- 
u  on  of  the  state  of  New  York  a  laughing 
s  o  k  no  only  throughout  the  United  States, 
bu  among  "  educators  "  and  educational  officials 
the  world  over.  To  have  Mr.  Skinner  for  the 
state  superintendent  is  a  very  good  thing  ;  but  to 
have  Skinner  vice  Crooker  is  a  public  benefaction 
of  the  first  order. 
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Letters. 


A  Brave  Life. 

By  Mary  Ferguson. 

Mr.  Beecher  said,  **  the  victorious  issue  of  tried  souls  is  acomfort  to  those 
who  are  in  trial.  When  on  a  hard  foug:ht  field  the  shout  goes  up  on  either 
wing,  those  that  are  in  the  center  and  are  well-nigh  overcome,  hearing  it, 
know  that  there  is  victory  on  some  part  of  the  field,  and  take  courage,  and 
redouble  their  blows,  and  press  forward  Oftentimes  the  comfort  that 
comes  from  seeing  others  victc  rious,  brings  victory  to  us." 

Perhaps  a  simple  reference  to  a  life  that  was  hampered  and  burdened,  yet 
bravely  lived  may  hold  inspiration  for  some  others  who  Lie  still  strugglmg 
amid  difficult  and  paralyzing  conditions  ;  for  it  was  not  only  a  life  of  heroic 
endurance,  but  of  active  work  and  of  more  than  usual  achievement. 

It  requires  a  strong  soul  and  a  resolute  one  to  bear  in  brave  unyielding 
courage  the  bereavements,  trials  and  anxieties,  the  hours  of  discouragement 
and  of  loneliness,  and  conscious  weakness,  the  thwarted  hopes  and  unful- 
filled desires,  the  misconceptions  and  misrepresentations  which  alt  must 
know,  yet  these  form  always  a  part  of  the  life-experience  of  a//,  and  are  a 
part  of  its  discipline  to  teach  us  the  self-mastery,  and  the  fortitude  which 
is  power —character. 

When  to  these  experiences  is  added  an  unusual  amount  of  constant,  in- 
tense, and  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  disabhng,  physical  sufiFering,  the  hero- 
ism which  enables  one  to  go  forward,  and  still,  through, all  to  go  steadfastly 
forward,  is  incalculable. 

A  life  but  recently  closed  was  one  of  these.  Some  years  ago  a  young  girl 
graduated,  with  honors,  from  one  of  our  best  institutions  of  learning.  It 
was  necessary  that  she  should  support  herself  and  also  assist  in  the  support 
of  those  near  and  dear  to  her,  so  she  entered  at  once  upon  the  work  of  teach  • 
ing. 

As  time  passed  the  evidences  of  a  growing  cancer  became  increasingly 
manifest.  She  continued  at  her  post,  however,  and  also  continued  her 
studies — for  she  had  not,  on  leaving  school  discontinued  her  efforts  to  ac- 
quire knowledge — until  she  was  obliged  to  leave  them  in  order  to  have  sur- 
gical treatment.  Twice  she  thus  entered  a  hospital,  and  twice  was  the  can- 
cerous growth  subjected  to  the  surgeon's  knife. 

Alter  each  operation  she  left  the  hospital  wards  to  return  to  her  desk  in 
the  school-room  as  well  as  to  her  place  in  the  home.  Her  mother  was  strong 
neither  in  health  nor  in  self-reliance  and  depended  wholly  upon  her 
daughter  ;  and  her  sisters  also  turned  to  her  for  help,  and  sympathy,  and 
advice,  ever  abiding  by  her  judgment.  And  while  she  was  the  heart  and 
strength  of  the  home,  and  the  diligent  and  painstaking  teacher  of  succes- 
sive classes  of  children,  she  was,  at  the  same  time,  living  a  mental  life  of 
unusual  intellectual  fervor.  She  was  traversing  with  unflagging  zeal  the 
paths  of  the  higher  intellectual  pursuits, — reading,  studying,  and  occasion- 
ally corresponding  with  the  learned  and  the  scientific  on  the  other  as  well  as 
on  this  side  of  the  world. 

In  school,  at  times,  the  pain  was  so  severe  that  her  head  would  fall  for- 
ward for  a  moment  on  the  desk  before  her,  until,  after  an  instant *s  inward 
scruple  she  regained  her  self-poise  and  resumed  her  tasks.  At  such 
moments  the  children  were  as  still  as  though  penetrated  by  a  sense  of  sacred 
awe.  Who  may  know  what  blessing,  like  the  ** laying  on  of  holy  hands" 
may  not  have  entered  into  the  hearts  of  some  of  those  young  beholders  of 
and  sympathizers  with  those  silent  struggles  and  conquests. 

She  never  talked  to  anyone  about  her  suffering  Doubtless  she  could  not. 
Silence  gives  strength  sometimes,  where  speech  would  weaken. 

Even  when,  the  cancerous  trouble  still  unexorcised,  she  had  through  its 
ever-returning  depredations,  wholly  lost  the  use  of  her  right  hand  and  arm, 
and  the  surgeons  could  do  no  more  for  her,  she  not  only  did  not  give  up 
either  her  teaching  or  her  studying,  but  increased  the  latter  by  entering  the 
School  of  Pedagogy.  Her  friends  have  the  sweet  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  she  had  received  therefrom  the  diploma  granting  her  the  title  of  Pd.  D. 
before  her  life  was  closed. 

A  friend  who  visited  her  but  a  dav  or  two  before  she  received  her  sum- 
mons to  **  come  up  higher  "  found  her  quite  as  usual— in  mind.  She  was. 
that  day,  unable  to  wear  her  dress,  but  her  mind  was  clothed  in  all  its  royal 
robes,  and  she  had  never  talked  more  interestedly,  although  she  was  obliged 
occasionally  to  stop  for  a  breathing  space  or  so,  and  lean  forward  with  a 
stifled  moan:  She  had,  for  some  time,  been  unable  to  lie  down,  even  dur- 
ing the  night. 

She  was  so  happy  over  her  graduation  I  so  happy  over  the  reception  of 
the  thesis  which  she  had  prepared  and  herself  wntten — as  all  her  writing 
had  then  to  be  done— with  her  left  hand  I  And  she  was  so  full  of  plans  for 
future  work  and  achievement — in  addition,  still,  to  her  teaching  which  she 
had  no  thought  of  relinquishing — and  enthusiastically  urged  her  friend  to 
join  her  in  her  studies. 

Two  or  three  days  later  she  lay  quiet  and  still,  the  white  hair,  frosted 
early  through  pain  nobly  borne,  was  coiled  high  above  her  brow,  while  all 
the  lines  of  pain  upon  her  face  were  over-written  with  the  indelible  traces 
of  high  and  noble  thoughts,  and  dominated  by  the  look  of  sweet  peace 
which  Death,  the  Restorer,  generally  gives.  Her  pain  and  suffering,  her 
struggle,  ever-renewed,  if  ever-conquered  was  at  an  end.  A  sudden  hemor- 
rage  brought  her,  swiftly  and  comparatively  painlessly,  the  release  and  re- 
lief which  was  so  great  that  those  who  loved  her  could  scarcely  mourn  the 
loss  which  was,  to  her,  such  a  gain. 

In  spite  of  her  life  of  pain  she  knew  much  of  the  best  that  life  can  give — 
loyality  to  duty,  to  God — ordained  ties  of  nature,  and  the  elevating  de- 
votion of  the  unselfish  love  which  gives  itself.  She  knew  the  inspiration  of 
high  aims,  the  devotion  to  and  communion  with  things  great  and  noble, 
and  the  sweets  of  the  conquest  of  the  higher  over  the  lower, both  in  her  mental 
and  her  physical  life.  She  knew  how  to  be  strong  and  patient  and  true  in 
despite  of  care,  and  disappointment,  and  unutterable  suffering ;  and  was 
enabled  to  do  the  work  her  hand  found  to  do  with  all  her  might  and  with 
all  her  strength,  heroically,  and  faithfully  even  unto  the  very  end. 

Brooklyn,  N,  Y, 

(The  name  of  the  teacher  referred  to  is  Miss  Hannah  Neu- 
mann. She  died  in  Brooklyn,  August  2,  i8^.  A  Memorial  of 
the  Doctors  of  Pedagogy,  of  New  York  university,  appeared  in 
The  Journal  of  December  23, 1894.) 


Reservoir  on  the  Upper  Nile. 

I  notice  the  item  relative  to  the  proposition  of  the  English  to  build  a 
reservoir  on  the  upper  Nile.  The  storage  basin,  will  utterly  destroy  the 
ruins  of  Philae,  which  are  the  oldest  monuments  of  man's  handi- 
work in  Egypt.  1  criticised  the  plans  in  several  English  and  American 
scientific,  literary,  and  art  journals  in  the  years  1886-1889,  and  1892.  The 
French,  German,  and  Italian  engineers  admitted  that  my  objections  were 
well  taken,  but  the  British  engineers  pooh  poobed,  and  made  new  plans 
which  called  for  the  lifting  up  of  the  ruins  of  Pbilae,  upon  concrete  and 
stcne  work  lorty  feet  alx>ve  the  highest  point  of  the  islet.  Mr.  Cope 
Whitehouse,  M.  A.,  who  has  spent  sixteen  years  in   Egypt  surveying  the 

ancient  reservoir  mentioned  by  Strabo,  states  that  the  proposed  British 
canal  will  not  only  destroy  Philoe,  but  will  destroy  the  foundations  of  the 
pyramids.  Mr.  Whitehouse,  now  at  the  Brevoort  hotel,  has  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  slides  showing  everything  notable  in  Egypt,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  he  would  consent  to  deliver,  free  of  chajge,  a  lecture  about  Egypt  be- 
fore a  body  of  prominent  teachers.  He  is  a  man  of  large  fortune,  has  ex- 
tensive knowledge,  and  a  si  fine  lecturer.  The  ancient  canalwhich  he  re-dis- 
covered several  years  ago,  covered  an  area  about  as  large  as  the  state  of 
Connecticut.  If  rebuilt  it  would  furnish  irrigation  for  soil  sufficient  for 
the  support  of  twelve  million  people.  G.  Wilfred  Pearce. 

Associate  Am,  Soc.  Civil  Engineers, 


CO-ORDINATION,  CORRELATION,  CONCENTRATION,  OR  UNIFICATION  ? 

It  is  now  pretty  generally  conceded  that  the  schools  should  frame  their 
courses  of  study  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  either  co-ordination,  cor- 
relation, articulation,  unification,  or  concentration.  These  terms  are  so  in- 
terchangeably used  that  the  student  of  pedagogy  is  at  a  loss  to  form  a  clear 
conception  of  their  meaning. 

Dr.  De  Garmo  in  his  excellent  work  *'  Herbart  and  the  Herbartians  **  uses 
all  of  the  above  and  in  such  connection  as  to  lead  one  to  the  conclusion  that 
the^  are  but  different  terms  for  the  same  idea.  He  also  uses  them  as  indi- 
cating that  they  do  not  mean  the  same  thing ;  as  per  the  following  p.  321 : 
**  We  have  before  us  two  general  plans  of  concentration,  Ziller's  and  Colo- 
nel Parker's,  and  one  for  co-ordination,  that  offered  by  Dr.  Frick." 

Chapter  II*,  Part  III.,  is  headed,  **  Three  Plans  for  the  Correlation  of 
Studies,"  but  he  uses  co-ordination,  articulation,  and  concentration  in 
speaking  of  the  failure  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  to  have  **  co-ordina/ion  " 
in  its  report.  Also  in  referring  to  the  questions  sent  out  hy  the  Committee 
of  Fifteen  to  the  superintendents  he  says  that  the  importance  of  co-ordina- 
tion is  seen.  These  questions  are  headed,  "  Correlation  of  Studies."  It  is 
noticeable,  too,  that  in  these  questions  the  word  co-ordination  is  not  used 
but  correlation  is  used  several  times. 

At  the  close  of  these  questions,  which  he  has  given  entire,  he  refers  to 
Colonel  Parker's  *'  Theorv  of  Concentration  "  which  he  strongly  commends. 
He  says  that  Colonel  Parker  is  not  a  Herbatian  but  his  theory  of  concentra- 
tion is  similar  to  Ziller's  **  in  its  purpose  of  unifying  all  knowledge."  In 
speaking  of  Ziller's  plan  he  states  that  it  is  a  scheme  for  subordination  for 
most  branches  and  not  one  of  co-ordination.  Notice  that  above  he  com- 
pares Parker's  and  Ziller's  theory  of  concentration,  but  here  leads  us  to  in- 
fer that  he  is  thinking  of  Ziller's  plan  as  one  of  co-ordination. 

In  Chapter  IV.  Part  III.  he  gives  a  •*  Proposed  Basis  for  the  Co-ordina- 
tion of  Studies"  and  says :  **The  critique  of  the  Three  Plans  for  the  Cor- 
relation of  Studies  in  Chapter  II.  of  Part  III.  leads  inevitably  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  co-ordination  of  studies  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  their 
concentration,^^  On  page  253  he  writes  as  follows  :  **  We  have  now  three 
parallel-lying  and  somewhat  independent  cores  of  unification  about  which 
closely  related  subjects  are  grouped." 

It  is  not  the  aim  of  this  article  to  criticise.  We  are  seeking  pedagogical 
knowledge,  and  if,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  De  Garmo,  the  second  grand 
movement  in  the  history  of  education  since  the  Renaissance  has  now  taken 
place  ;  the  first  being  the  supremacy  of  the  humanities  in  the  form  of  an- 
cient languages,  and  the  second  the  admission  of  the  natural  sciences  as 
co-ordinate  branches,  we  want  to  know  when  it  is  proper  to  use  the 
words,  co-ordination,  correlation,  cencentration,  etc.,  and  not  be  misunder- 
stood. Will  some  reader  of  The  Journal  define  these  terms  ?  We,  too, 
believe  there  is  a  new  era,  and  these  words  will  be  in  demand.  If  someone 
will  enlighten  the  at  my  of  school  teachers  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
above  terms  he  will  be  the  means  of  saving  students  of  pedagogy  much 
time  and  perplexity ;  for  other  writers  besides  Dr.  De  Garmo  use  these 
terms  as  synonymous.  T.  O.  Baker: 

School  of  Pedagogy^  New  York, 


There  has  been  much  said  concerning  the  mountains  of  East  Tennessee, 
and  about  the  illiteracy  of  her  people.  Their  odd  notions  of  supernatural 
things— their  signs  bO  simple  and  so  silly — then,  for  a  young  teacher  to  hail 
from  here  (East  Tennessee)  would  almost  daze  the  northern  brethren  and 
sisters  m  the  work. 

In  most  of  the  counties  the  public  schools  open  about  Aug.  i,  and  con- 
tinue from  one  to  five  months.  But  little  is  required  of  our  public  school 
teacher  so  far  as  his  qualifications  are  concerned.  Our  best  teachers  seek 
employment  in  the  secondary  schools  and  consequently  the  free  schools 
must  be  conducted  by  the  out-of-date  and  the  under-age  teachers.  I  am  one 
of  the  latter  class,  but  have  worked  my  way  into  a  secondary  school  which 
is  open  nine  months  in  the  ]|rear. 

I  consider  my  work  as  being  very  pleasant.  I  have  under  my  care  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  students,  representing  nine  grades.  There  are  five 
teachers,  including  myself. 

Our  work  some  days  is  almost  fascinating,  especially  in  geography,  where 
we  can  go  out  upon  the  *' nobs  "and  view  nature  in  sdl  her  loveliness. 
Some  da3rs,  when  the  weather  is  fine,  the  class  in  geology  go  out  and  pick 
fissils  which  abound  in  unlimited  quantities  near  the  school  building. 
With  hammer,  chisel,  and  g'ass  we  are  at  no  loss  for  entertainment. 

Our  smaller  children  have  collected  quite  a  number  of  Indian  arrow 
heads,  tomahawks,  and  a  few  pipes  and  other  relics,  useful  in  studying  the 
history  of  the  red  man. 

Our  museum  consists  of  a  few  wild  animals  and  birds  found  among  the 
Appalachian  mountains  in  this  section.  Their  skins  are  stuffed  with  wheat 
bian  or  sawdust  and  we  make  their  eyes  of  pieces  of  glass.  We  would 
Uke  specimens  of  fishes  and  reptiles,  but  do  not  know  just  how  to  procure 
them. 

It  seems  that  everybody  here  is  interested  in  education  and  parents 
lend  a  most  hearty  co-operation. 

Sneedviile,  Tenn,  J,  D.  F.  NoE. 


When  you  feel  al  tired  out  and  broken  up  generally  take  Hood's  Sar. 
saparilla. 
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<Sel«ied  Irom  Our  Tiues,  moDlhIr,  30c.  >  jtu.) 
Another  Great  Victory  for  tbe  Japanese. 

The  latest  ^eat  success  of  the  Japanese  is  the  capture  o[  Wei- 
Hal-Wei,  tbe  stronghold  near  the  Shantung  promontory  and  not 
far  from  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Pechili 

Wci-Hai-Wel  consists  of  an  island  some  two  miles  long  and 
the  adjaceot  mainland  running  in  a  semicircle.  Between  the  island 
and  the  shore  is  a  large  and  safe  harbor,  with  an  entrance  at  each 
end.  At  both  entrances  were  two  rows  of  submarine  torpedo 
mines;  on  the  island  a  naval  and  gunnery  school  and  the  houses 
of  the  naval  instructors.  It  was  defended  by  three  forts,  one  at 
the  east  end,  one  at  the  west,  and  the  third  on  a  little  island  con- 
nected with  it.  In  one  were  four  heavy  Krupp  guns,  in  another 
three,  while  in  the  third  were  two  Armstrong  disappearing  guns 
of  25  tons  on  revolvinj;  planes.  On  the  hills  which  rise  up  on 
the  island  were  also  mx  small  batteries  with  quick  firing  guns. 
On  the  mainland  Is  a  small  village,  while  three  tons  commanded 
the  eastern  entrance  and  three  the  western,  armed  in  the  same 
way  as  the  forts  on  the  island. 

Thii  place  was  defended  by  the  Chinese  with  more  stubborn- 
ness than  any  of  the  places  that  the  Japanese  have  yet  attacked. 
The  land  forces  were  under  the  command  of  Gens.  Chang,  Yeh, 
Wei.  and  the  fleet  was  maneuvered  by  Admiral  Ting.  The  latttr 
made  really  a  gallant  resistance,  and  two  of  his  ships  went  down 
fighting.  The  Japanese,  however,  captured  one  point  after  an- 
other during  nearly  two  weeks  that  the  fighting  continued.  When 
the  Chinese  surrendered  they  were  accorded  the  honors  of  war. 
After  the  surrender  of  the  forts  Admiral  Ting  and  one  of  the 
generals  were  so  chagrined  at  their  failure  that  ihev  committed 
suicide. 

The  Manitoba  School  Question. 

The  interminable  school  dispute  in  the  province  of  Manitoba 
has  again  come  to  the  front.  In  1890  ttie  legislature  of  the  prov- 
ince parsed  an  act  abolishing  separate  schools  and  requiring  the 
application  of  all  school  taxes  lo  the  support  of  a  common  school 
system.  The  constitutionality  of  ihe  act  was  affirmed.  The  Ro- 
man Catholics"  then  petitioned  for  remedial  legislation,  and  the 
privy  council  has  just  decided  that  11  must  be  granted.  What 
this  legislation  shall  be  or  how  it  shall  be  administered  is  lett  to 
the  Canadian  authorities.  The  question  is  a  knotty  one  and 
threatens  the  dissolution  of  the  Canadian  Parliament.  Whatever 
may  be  the  outcome,  it  is  said  that  the  common  school  ry stem 
will  not  be  abolished  in  the  province. 

TrTlng  to  Stop  I^rnchlnir* 

The  great  prevalence  of  lynching  in  some  of  our  states  in  re- 
cent years  is  well  known.  By  this  mode  of  proceeding  innocent 
persons  are  liable  to  suffer  ;  besides  a  disrespect  for  law  is  culti- 
vated. The  attempt  of  Texas  to  abolish  lynching,  therefore,  is 
to  be  commended.  A  law  has  been  presented  to  the  legislature 
providing  that  the  county  in  which  the  crime  tabes  place  shall  pay 
to  the  heirs  of  the  victim  a  sum  not  less  than  $3,000.  The  sher- 
iff is  also  made  responsible  (or  connivance  in  the  taking  of  a  per- 
son away  for  the  purpose  o'  lynching  him. 


Our  Patchwork  Laws  Need  Rerormlng. 

The  lack  of  uniform  legislation  concerning  corporations,  mar- 
riage, and  divorce,  mortgages,  the  drawing  up  of  deeds  and  wiilsr 
etc..  is  well  known  to  lawyers  and  others  having  occasion  to  seek 
the  courts.  This  was  the  subject  of  the  recent  address  made  by 
F.  J.  Stimson,  of  New  York,  secretary  of  the  commission  for  re- 
ceiving uniform  state  legislation.  It  is  a  reform  that  is  greatly 
needed  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  commission  will  be  success- 
ful in  its  efforts. 


Brazil  Wins  in  a  Boundary  Dispute. 
President  Cleveland  has  decided  the  boundary  dispute  between 
Brazil  and  Argentina  in  favor  of  Brazil.  The  question  to  be  de- 
cided was.  which  of  two  systems  of  rivers  in  that  part  of  their 
adjoining  territory  that  lies  between  the  Uruguay  and  Yguazu 
rivers  constitutes  the  boundary.  Mr.  Cleveland  decides  upon  the 
two  rivers  designated  by  Brazil,  as  constituting  the  boundary  in 
question  (which  may  be  called  the  western  system.)  One  (the 
Pepiri),  is  a  tributary  of  the  Uruguay,  and  one  (the  San  Antonio), 
of  the  Yguazu;  they  were  marked,  recognized,  and  declared  as- 
boundary  rivers  in  i759,and  i76obythe  joint  commission  ap- 
pointed under  the  treaty  of  Jan.  tj,  1 7 50.  between  Spain  and 
Portugal,  to  locate  the  boundary  between  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
possessions  in  South  America.  Brazil  has  other  boundary  dis- 
putes to  settle  with  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  Colombia,  and  Venezuela, 

Foreign  Notes. 

The  Turkish  government  will  not  allow  any  correspondents  to- 
visit  Sassoun  in  Armenia  until  the  commission  of  inquiry  shall 
have  reported. 

The  great  British  battleship  Majestic  was  launched  recently  at 
Portsmouth, 

The  Australasian  colonies  have  adopted  a  standard  time  by 
which  Victorian  time  will  advance  twenty  minutes,  making  Mel- 
bourne, Sydney,  and  Brisbane  ten  hours,  Adelaide,  nine  hours, 
Perth,  eight  hours,  and  Wellington  eleven  hours  ahead  of  Green- 
wich time. 

A  movement  has  been  started  by  prominent  men  in  EnglaniJ 
and  America  10  purchase  and  preserve  the  house  in  ^helsea  in' 
which  Thomas  Carlyle  lived  from  1834  until  his  death  in  1881. 

Venezuela's  Trouble  Discussed  In  Congress. 
The  lower  house  of  Conitress  recently  adopted  a  resolution 
recommending  the  parties  in  the  Guiana  boundary  dispute  to- 
submit  it  to  arbitration.  During  thr  debate  it  was  stated  that 
this  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela  had  continued 
for  seventy  years.  It  cannot  remain  open  any  longer  without 
very  serious  consequences  10  South  Americiin  republics.  The 
dismemberment  of  Venezuela  is  not  only  threatened,  but  the  in- 
dependence of  one  or  two  other  republics  is  in  danger.  The  pos- 
session of  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  river  and  its  tributaries  by- 
such  a  power  as  Great  Britain  would  in  a  very  few  years  revolu- 
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tionize  the  commerce  and  poIitic.il  institutions  o(  at  least  three 

South  American  republics. 

For  half  a  century  Venezuela  ha«  been  asklni;  Great  Britain  to 
submit  the  matter  to  arbitrtion,  but  that  power  has  steadily  re- 
fused, and  has  gone  on  absorbing  territory  in  the  valley  of  the 
Orinoco,  and  on  the  Atlantic  caast.  till  now  she  occupies  an  area 
west  ot  the  Esequibo  river  twice  as  large  as  the  state  of  New 
York.  The  Esequibo  was  always  regarded  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  possessio  s  oF  Spain  and  Holland  and  it  is  asserted 
that  Great  Britain  has  no  just  title  to  any  land  beyond  it  Great 
Britain  is  even  now  asking  for  arbitral  ion  with  the  United  States : 
she  is  advised  that  she  ought  to  begin  by  doing  justice  to  Vene- 

UUnokalanl  Renoiinoes  Her  (3aim  to  the  Ttarone. 

Queen  Liliuokalani  has  renounced  her  claim  to  the  throne  of 
Hawaii  and  is  now  plain  Mrs.  Dominis.  It  is  thought  that  she 
took  this  action  to  influence  the  court  that  will  try  her  for  high 
treason  against  the  government.  In  the  safe  in  her  residence 
were  found  papers  that  establish  a  clear  case  of  treason  against 
her.  Her  house  was  also  a  regular  arsenal  of  guns  and  dynamite 
bombs.  The  bombs  were  provided  with  one-minute  fuses  and 
were  prepared  to  throw  among  the  crowds  that  should  oppose 
the  royalists.  Three  hundred  and  ten  of  the  rebels  were  captured 
and  will  be  tried.  Petitions  for  annexation  to  the  United  States 
are  I>eing  circulated. 

The  Crown  Prince  of  Slam  Dead. 

Chowfa  Maha  Vajirunhis,  the  crown  prince  of  Siam,  died  Jan. 
4,  of  asthma,  at  the  a^e  of  sixteen  years.  When  he  was  twelve 
years  old  he  was  publicly  declared  to  be  the  heir  to  the  throne, 
■me  ceremony  being  very  gorgeous  and  costly.  The  little  crown 
prince  rode  through  the  streets 
receiving  the  homage  of  his 
father's  subjects.  Among  the 
instructors  of  the  young  prince 
was  an  English  tutor  and  he 
had  learned  to  speak  our  lan- 
guage very  well.  He  was  bright 
and  handsome  and  had  an 
amiable  disposition.  The  pic- 
ture given  here  is  from  a  photo- 
{japfa  of  him  taken  in  bis  robes 
of  state  and  wearing  his  crown.  (' 

This  was  just  afterhe  had  had     il\l 
his  topknot  cut  off,  as  a  sign    r^j 
that  he  had  reached  his  ma-     Jf 
jority.    This   ceremonial  was       - 
an  imposing  affair,  and  was  a 
part  of  the    performance    by 
which  he  was  proclaimed  to  the 
-""ple  as  the  coming  ruler  of 


people 


The    death  of    the    young 

Srince  must  have  beenaheavy 
low  for  King  Cbulalongkorn, 
as  be  is  very  fond  of  his  children 
and  loves  to  romp  with  them  in  his  palace.  One  ot  the  favorite 
pictures  of  the  king  shows  him  seated  on  a  sofa  with  two  children 
■on  his  knees,  and  the  crown  prince  standing  behind  him  with  his 
arms  around  his  father's  neck,  The  king  was  lately  reported  ill, 
but  he  is  now  better,  for  he  was  able  tc  receive  John  Barrett,  the 


A  Proposed  Ion?  Island  Shlp^CanaL 

A  scheme  is  on  foot  tor  the  building  of  a  ship  canal  across  that 
portion  of  Long  Island  between  Newtown  creek,  a  small  stream 
that  flows  into  the  East  river,  and  Flushing  bay.  The  canal,  as 
propoied.  will  be  five  miles  long,  and  all  except  three-quarters  of 
It  will  be  through  marsh  land  where  the  expense  of  excavation 
will  be  very  shKht.  The  objects  of  the  canal  will  be  to  enable 
vessels  to  reach  Loug  Island  sound  without  having  to  risk  the 
dangers  of  Hell  Gate,  and  to  get  a  flow  of  water  through  New- 
town creek  and  so  abate  the  nuisances  there. 


New  Booh. 


No.  148-T49  of  Maynard's  English  Classic  series  i-i  T^e  Bffok 
of  /credited  by  Samuel  Macauley  Jackson,  D.D.,  LL.D.  The 
old  poem,  one  ot  the  grandest  in  literature,  is  presented  here  in 
a  shape  that  will  make  its  poetical  character  more  highly  appre- 
ciated. The  text  of  the  Revised  Version  has  been  adopted  which 
presents  the  prose  in  prose  form,  and  Che  verse  in  lines  after  the 
style  of  our  blank  verse.  The  American  revisers'  preferences 
have  been  incorporated,  and  explanatory  toot-notes  have  been 
added  throughout.  (Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co.,  New  York.  Mail- 
ing price.  34  cents.) 

A  strictly  inductive  method  is  presented  by  George  Rantoul 
White,  instructor  in  chemistry  in  Phillips  Exeter  academy,  in  his 
EUmtKtary  Cktmiitry.  It  is  almost  identical  with  the  course  in 
this  science  pursued  so  successfully  in  that  institution.  The  book 
is  designed  especially  for  two  classes  of  students — those  whose 
instruction  is  placed  in  the  hands  ot  a  teacher  who  cannot  de- 
vot:  his  whole  time  to  chemistry,  and,  secondly,  those  who  desire 
to  study  'chemistry,  but  have  no  teachers  at  all.  The  method 
pursued  is  one  that  tends  to  develop  both  the  observation  and  the 
reasoning  powers,  as  it  consists  largely  of  laboratory  work.  It 
is  the  kind  of  traininK  that  one  should  have,  whether  the  inten- 
tion is  to  be  a  specialist  or  merely  to  stop  with  such  a  degree  of 
knowledge  as  every  cultured  man  or  woman  should  possess.  The 
feature  of  thb  book  that  will  recommend  it  to  a  large  class  of 
students  is  that  the  work  is  so  presented  that  it  can  be  pursued 
without  the  aid  of  a  teacher.  A  little  laboratory  might  be  fitted 
up  at  home  and  with  slight  expense  the  experiments  here  de- 
scribed performed.  As  a  help  lor  the  earnest  experimenter  the 
book  will  be  invaluable.    (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,    t'-io.) 

The  object  ot  G.  Steel,  lecturer  on  science  and  method  under 
the  school  board  of  London,  in  preparing  An  English  Grammar 
and  Anafyiis,  was  to  seek  to  improve  in  the  methods  usually 
followed,  and  to  make  an  advance  on  the  results  attained.  The 
author  has  therefore  departed  somewhat  from  the  usual  method 
of  dealing  with  the  subject.  First  he  considers  the  sentence  arid 
then  follows  with  the  parts  ot  speech  and  their  classification,  ac- 
cidence and  inflection,  the  members  ot  the  sentence,  syntax,  and 
composition,  figurative  language,  derivation  and  word  building, 
and  the  Englisti  vocabula^.  The  statement  of  principles,  and 
the  analysis  ot  the  elements  of  the  language  have  been  brief  but 
thorough.  The  part  relating  to  word  building  will  be  found  to 
be  an  especially  useful  feature ;  it  shows  how  much  the  English 
language  is  indebted  to  the  Greek,   Latin,  and  Teutonic  lan- 

Sages.    The  volume  contains  a  brief  history  of  the  English 
iguage,  and  exercises  in  syntax  and  sentences  for  analysis  and 
parsing.     (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  London  and   New  York. 
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A  revised  edition  has  just  appeared  of  Elementary  Lessons  in 
Electricity  and  Magnetism,  by  Sylvanus  P.  Thompson,  an  emi- 
nent English  professor  of  physics.  This  book  was  first  published 
in  1 88 1,  since  which  time  there  have  been  many  advances  due  to 
the  efforts  of  persevering  experimenters.  New  magnetic  charts 
have  been  made,  the  general  principle  of  the  magnetic  circuit  has 
been  recognized,  alternate  currents  have  been  used  in  telephony 
and  electric  lighting,  the  use  of  polyphase  alternate  currents 
and  rotary  magnetic  fields  for  the  transmission  of  electric  power 
has  been  introduced,  accumulators  for  the  storage  of  electrical 
energy  have  become  of  ercat  commercial  importance,  electric 
lamps  are  used  extensively  in  cities,  towns,  etc.;  these  may  be 
mentioned  as  part  of  the  changes  brought  about  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  science.  This  new  edition  gives  in  a  condensed  form 
all  the  latest  discoveries  in  electricity  and  their  application  in  the 
arts.  One  who  wishes  to  perfect  himself  in  electrical  science  can 
lay  a  good  solid  foundation  by  studying  this  book.  Numerous 
problems  are  given  by  which  he  can  test  the  knowledge  he  has 
obtained.     (Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York.    $1.40.) 

The  Journal  has  published  each  week  for  several  issues  the 
announcements  of  the  superb  publication  called '  Wild  Flowers  of 
America."  We  are  gratified  at  the  cordial  reception  with  which 
this  has  met.  It  proves  that  its  value  is  being  recognized.  And 
4t  well  deserves  this  recognition.  Where  can  be  found  a  collection 
of  288  of  the  Wild  Flowers  of  this  country  represented  in  their 
natural  colors,  true  to  life,  for  any  price  ?  It  is  true  that  a  few  of 
the  flowers  have  been  reproduced  in  this  way  in  a  publication 
costing  over  ten  times  as  much  and  far  beyond  the  reach  of  teach- 
ers. And  then  the  descriptive  material  is  so  excellent — telling  just 
what  is  wanted.  Already  the  teachers  are  looking  around  for 
material  for  Nature  Study  and  botany,  and  here  is  this  ideal  pub- 
lication just  suited  to  their  purpose.  Already  the  orders  are  in- 
creasing. More  applications  are  coming  in  for  sets.  One  super- 
intendent has  ordered  25  sets.  If  they  are  brought  before  the 
school  boards  we  venture  to  say  that  they  can  be  purchased  out 
of  the  school  funds.  We  urge  every  subscriber  to  secure  a  set  at 
once.  We  furnish  a  pretty  binder  and  complete  set  for  $3.00. 
Or  it  may  be  purchased  in  parts  for  1 5  cts.  each,  postpaid. 

An  Asthnna  Cure  at  Last. 

European  physicians  and  medical  journals  report  a  positive  cure  for 
Asthma,  in  the  Kola  plant  found  on  the  Congo  nver,  West  Africa.  The 
Kola  Importing  Co.,  1164  Broadway,  New  York,  are  sending  free  trial 
cases  of  the  Kola  Compound  by  mail  to  all  sufferers  from  Asthma,  who 
send  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card.    A  trial  costs  you  nothing. 


Wild  Flowers  of  America. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  again  remind  the  hundred  thousand 
subscribers  on  our  lists  of  our  grandest  premium 

Wild  Flowers  of  America, 

and  again  urge  every  one  who  has  not  sent  for  at  least  a  sample 
to  do  so  at  once.  We  do  this  all  the  more  willingly  because  we 
know  of  no  work  of  the  kind  that  appeals  so  directly  to  the  teach- 
ers of  America.  Our  subscribers  are  beginning  to  realize  more 
and  more  what  a  magnificent  publication  the  "  Wild  Flowers  of 
America  "  really  is.  More  orders  for  complete  sets  have  been  re- 
ceived this  last  month  than  before.  This  is  encouraging,  as  we 
hope  every  one  who  orders  a  single  part  will  wish  the  entire  set. 
In  anticipation  of  this  demand  for  entire  sets  we  have  made  up  a 
large  number  of  elegant  portfolios  handsomely  lettered  on  the 
side. 

GOOD  WORDS  FROM  PROMINENT  PEOPLE. 

From  the  Author  of  the  Wilson  Bill : 

"  Mr.  Buck's  illustrations  of  the  "  Wild  Flowers  of  Anaerica  " 
is  a  happy  idea,  and  as  far  as  I  can  judge  has  been  carried  out 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  botanist  and  the  skill  of  an  artist.  His 
plan  of  cheap  serial  publication  is  especially  commendable,  and 
puts  the  results  of  his  patient  and  careful  work  within  the  reach 
of  thousands— especially  in  our  schools — ^who  will  be  stimulated 
to  a  study  and  knowledge  of  American  flora  by  the  use  of  his 
plates."—  William  L.  Wilson. 

From  Prof,  Knawlton,  of  the  Department  of  Botany,  Smith- 
sonian institution. 

"  I  had  yesterday  an  opportunity  of  looking  over  a  number  of 
the  colored  plates  of  your  work  on  the  •*  Wild  Flowers  of 
America."  While  there  are  akeady  a  number  of  works  in  which 
a  few  of  our  more  conspicuous  or  interesting  plants  arc  figured, 
there  is  none,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  is  so  exhaustive  as  yours. 
It  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  and  permanent  value  to  the  class 
of  readers  for  whom  it  is  especially  intended." — F,  H,  Knowlton, 

DESCRIPTION. 

"  Wild  Flowers  of  America  "  is  published  in  18  parts,  each  with 
an  elegant  colored  cover.  Each  part  contains  sbcteen  elegant 
colored  plates  of  wild  flowers  placed  opposite  the  descriptions. 
These  plates  are  handsome  and  accurate  m  color,  exact  with  the 
real  flower.  Its  enormous  superiority  over  any  other  publication 
will  be  seen  at  once.    The  set  contains  288  nne  colored  plates. 


TEXT-BOOKS  IN  HISTORY.  TEACHERS  I 


EPOCHS  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY 

Bdited  bv  Albert  Bushnbll  Hart,  Ph.D.,  Assistant 
Prof,  of  History  in  Harvard  University. 

^'     1^^   Qolonles.    1 492- 1 780.      By 

Rbubbn  Gold  Thwaitbs,  SecreUry  ot  the  State 
Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin ;  editor  of  the 
Wisconsin  Historical  Collections;  author  of 
Historic  Waterways,"  **  The  Story  of  Wiscon- 
sin,"  etc.    With  four  colored  maps.   Cloth  $1.35 

IL   The   Formation   of  the    Union. 

I  76Q-  I820.  By  Albkrt  Bushnbll  Hart, 
A.B.,  Ph.L>..  Assistant  Prof,  of  History  in  Har- 
vard University;  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society;  author  of  **  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  Federal  Government,"  "  Practical 
Bssajrs  on  Americao  Government,"  etc.  With 
five  colored  maps,  ^loth,  $1.35. 

<n- Division    and    Reunion.    IS20- 

1889.  By  WooDROW  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  LL.p.. 
Professor  of  Jurisprudence  and  Political  Econo- 
my in  Princeton  University ;  author  of  "  Con- 
gressional Government/*  **The  State— Ele- 
ments of  Historical  and  Practical  Politics,"  etc. 
With  five  colored  maps.    Cloth,  $1.35. 

EPOCH    MAPS    ILLUSTRATING 
AMERICAN    HISTORY. 

By  Albbrt  Bushnbll  Hart.  Ph  D.  14  colored  maps, 
oblonK  quarto,  limp  cloth,    50  cents,  ngt, 

YOUNG  FOLKS'  HISTORY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

By  Thomas  Wbntworth  Higcinson.     With  Maps 

and  Illustrations,  and  Appendix  coverinfj^  a  List 

of  books  for  Consultation,  Constitution  of  the 

United    Sutes,    Chionological   Table.    Index, 

and  a  Series  of  Questions,    zamo.    $1.00. 

A  HISTORY  OF  GREECE  FROM 
THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE 
DEATH  OF  ALEXANDER  i  HE 
GREAT. 

By  C.  W.  C.  Oman,  M.A.,  F.S.  A.,  etc.  With  1  a  Maps 
and  Plans,  Side-notes,  and  full  Index,     lamo. 


The  book  that  is  now  be- 
ing widely  used  as  a  su|>- 
plementary  reader  is 


A    FIRST    HISTORY    OF    ROME. 

By  W.  S.  Robinson,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Wel- 
linffton  College.  With  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
x6mo.    3C6  pa^es.    80  cents. 

A    FIRST    HISTORY    OF   FRANCE. 

By  LouiSB  Cpbichton.  author  of  **  A  First  History 
of  Enffland,*^  etc.,  etc.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations and  5  Colored  Maps.    i6mo.    fi.as. 

ENGLISH   HISTORY   FOR  AMERI- 
CANS 

By  Thomas  Wbntworth  Hiccikson.      Author  of 

''  YounflT  Folks*  History  of  the  United  States,'* 

etc  ,  and  Edward  Channinor,  Assistant  Professor 

of  History  in  Harvard  University.     With  77  II- 

lustratiotis.  6  Colored   Maps,    Bibliofnraphy.  a 

ChronoloKical  Table  of  Contents,   and  Index. 

lamo.  Pp.  xxxii^.  334.  Teachers*  price.  $i.ao. 
**  The  merits  of  the  work  are  iO  considerable ;  the 
reputation  of  its  authors  so  hish :  the  mechanical 
execution  of  the  book,  and  especially  the  illustra- 
tions, so  attractive,  that  it  is  certain  to  be  widely 
used.  .  .  With  general  teachinf^  of  the  book  little 
fault  can  be  found?'— 7**/  Nation,  New  York. 

LONGMAN'S  SUMMARY  OF  ENG- 

^~?.!?^1IlY^?V7^!Sf" •  r^*'**  ;o  Maps  and  full  THE  CEITORT  CO ,  Onion  Sq.,  lei  York 

Genealogical  Tables.    Crown  8vo.     z68  pages.  '  ^  ^  ■ 

40  cenis.  .....i_...^.i^.^_^^_^..^-^— .— . 

The  Summary  is  not  intended  to  supersede,  but  to 
be  used  with  some  standard  history,  such  as  Gard- 
iner's **Studcnt*s  History,**  Airy*s  **  Text-book  of 
English  History,'*  etc. 


"T«E  CENTURY 

BOOK  FOR 

YOUNQ  AMERICANS" 

It  is  "the  story  of  the  Government,"  by  El- 
bridge  S.  Brooks,  describing  the  adventures  of  a 
party  of  bright  young  people  in  Washington,  and 
what  they  Teamed  there:  how  the  Government 
was  founded,  what  are  the  duties  of  the  President, 
Congress,  Supreme  Court,  various  departments, 
— the  story  of  the  flag,  etc.     It  combines  a  de^ 

LIOHTFUL  STORY  WITH  THE  HELPFULNESS  OF  A 

HISTORY.  Issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution, 
with  preface  by  General  Horace  Porter.  350  large 
pages.  307  engravings.  Price  $1.50  at  retail,  with 
special  rates  to  schools.    A  single  sample  copy 

SENT,  postpaid,  TO  ANY  READER  OF  THIS  PAPER, 

FOR  $1.00— money  refunded  if  book  is  returned. 


KellogiT's  Busy  Work  Cards. 


By 


THE  ELEMENTS  of  ENGLISH  CON- 
STITUTIONAL HISTORY  FROM 
THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE 
PRESENT  DAY. 

F.  C.  MoNTAGUv,  M.A.,  Professor  of  History. 
University  College.  London,  late  Fellow  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford.    Crown  8vo.  354  pages.   $1.25. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive,  and  certainly  it 
would  be  impossible  to  discover,  a  more  compact, 
lucid,  sane,  exhaustive  and  intelligible  exposition  of 
our  constitutional  development  than  Mr.  Montague 
has  so  dexterously  condensed  into  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred crown  octavo  pages  ^^—Educational  Times, 


««' 


Our  PWl  CUutlfied  CataUKfue  of  Edueationai  Books  will  be  maUed  to  any  oddreas,  upon  application, 

lOIGUIS,  GREER,  A  CO.,  PnbUshers.  16  East  16tli  Street,  lef  York. 


New  I       NoTcl  I       Sdaoatlonal  I 

These  cards  are  not  designed  merely  to  pass  away 
time.  Every  occupation  has  an  educational  value. 
There  are  i»  cards,  each  about  4x7^  inches  in  size. 
On  one  side  of  each  card  is  a  lesson  in  penmanship, 
with  a  rule  concerning  the  formation  of  some  letter; 
a  lesson  in  punctuation  and  capitalization ;  and  a 
mctto,  such  as,  **  I  must  not  be  envious,**  I  must  do 
my  work  neatly,**  which  the  child  is  to  learn  and 
write  ;  while  about  the  margin  is  the  correct  form  of 
each  capital  and  small  letter.  On  the  other  side  is  a 
picture  and  a  language  lesson,  a  number  lesson  and 
a  drawinjf  lesson.  On  every  card  are  nine  rules  for 
punctuation  and  capitalization. 

Price,  15  cts.;  One  dozen  sets,  or  more,  i  cents  each ; 
too  sets,  so  cents  each. 

E.  Xr.  KBLLOOO  <0  CO.« 

NBW  YORK  and  CHICAGO. 
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10 

!     i< 

THIS  CODFON, 

Wild  Flowers 
of  America. 

TKU  COUPON, 

wUh 

1SCENT8. 

■eDttonaaaUUM 

10  of the 

Wild  Flowers 
of  America. 

,  THIS  COVPOH, 
1SCEKT9, 

l>->tt«wratltlM 

■"^-£,— 

WIU  Flowers 
1   of  America. 

Tbe  descriptions  are  full  and 
scientilic  names. 

To  enable  ever)-  teacher  10  own  this  beautiful  and  useful  work 
we  offer  it  on  the  installment  plan.  One  part  can  be  purchased 
at  a  lime  or  the  entire  set.  We  suggest  that  as  many  as  possible 
be  taken  at  a  time.  Each  order  is  carefully  mailed  id  a  strong 
paper  tube  so  there  is  no  liability  to  damage  in  the  mails. 

Only  I  s  cents  a  part.  $3  00  for  the  set  in  a  fine  portlolio.  Cut 
out  itie  Coupons  and  mail  some  or  all  10  day  with  15  cents  for 
each  part. 

Remember  spring  is  coming  rapidly.  Then  the  study  of  Bot- 
any will  begin  in  thousands  of  schools.  What  a  help  this  work 
will  be.  Gel  it  now  so  as  to  look  it  over  in  anticipation  of  your 
class  exercises.  E.  L,  Kellogg  &  Co..  61  East  Ninth  St.,  New 
York. 

N.  J.— Send  tor  our  splendid  list  of  books  on  Nature  Study. 


UnfoitBiute  People 

wbo  do  Dot  lire  near  the  leulme  dairy  regions,  can  now  uw  products  of 
iuch  dairies  ovine  to  tbe  Hifect  pujemxkm  of  milk  in  all  its  mother 
purjly,u  accomptuhed  in  B<»den's  Pecrles*  Brand  Evaporated  Cream. 


The  School  Journal,  publixbcd  weekly  at  (3.50  p«  year,  is  tbe  best 
paper  tor  school  boaids,  nperintendents.  principals,  and   all  teachers  uRo 
want  10  know  of  educational  Iboueht  and  morements.    The  news  concern- 
ing new  buildiDt^  tbe  addllioiu  of  drpartmenti  of  music,  dnwine.  gym- 
...  nasties,  etc.,  will  be  of  great  value.     Already  a  number  of  teachers  have,  by 

giving  tne  common  and       consuliingtbeacnoui,  laid  plans  for  lietler  remuneration. 

The  TEACHEttS'  Institute,  at  $i.oo  per  year,  is   par   eictUence  Ihe 
melkmli,  and  to  grow  prdagogicalij,  ibat  is  Ike  paper. 

$1.00  per  year,  is  a  right  hand  of  help  for  the- 


EoUCATIOflAL  FOUMDATIONS,  al 


.  B/  ptda. 


.     jopervear.  is  f 
t'ty.    It  discusses  the  History,   Principles,  Methods,  and  Civics  of  Educa- 
tion, and  Child  Study, 

Our  Times  is  lor  current  news.  30  cents  a  year, 

A  supeiintendenl  will  need  The  School  Journal  ; 
Institute  and  Priharv  School  ;    the  one  interested  in  pedagt^y  will 

wast  FOUNTIATIONS. 

[E  Journal,  Institute. 


TJEACSSB8'    AGMNCIES. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES,    everb- 


VVT    O, 

:oMPA^ 


4  Asbburton  Place,  BoitoD.  Man, ; 

7D  PKin  AvcDue,  New  York,  N.  y,; 

106  Wabasb  Avenue.  Chicago,  III. ; 


4w  Century  Bnlldlns,  Minneapolis,  Minn. : 
131  Third  Sireei.  Portknd,  Ore. : 

iioM  South  Spring  Street.  Lo*  Angeles,  C«L 


THE  NEW  AMERICAN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


O.  a,   RUQQI-BS   d    00.. 

lice  Hotel  B'ld'ft)  Boom  C,  SST  Tins  Btnst, 

CINCINNATI,    OHIO. 


THE  BRIDGE  TEACHERS'  AQENOY  ^SS&'iSS'^ 

One  Fee  RetliKii  in  Boib  Officer.    Scrd  tot  Atency  Manual. 

■•Ofteat:  I  10  Tremont  St.,  BOSTON.    21  I  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

Provides   Schools   of   all    Qrailas   with   Cnmpetent    Teachers.      Asalste 


Teachers  with  Good   Rscorda  In  ObtalninR  Poaitli 

Ctrrttp»»dtnct  Kllk  KkiHl  sMctT, 
HABI~ 


iBCsr.   %A  Sta 


■  St.,  Albuj.  N.  T. 


PENNA'A  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU,  .™b'.3S.TiS,*.»^s»,». 

L.  B,  LANDIS,   MtHAamm,^     We  are  already  well  advanced  wlUi_^bi*  yeai'a_reg>slrv._^We 

<C)»OS  ».»thJ^tr«l.  rr'^daa^d'oe^Urf"  "  ""      " "" 

ALLINTOWN,  PA.  'm™,! 


Se'nVffof 


THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  = 


a  I  I  Wabash   Avenue, 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Teachers  located  in  '94,  376.    Vacancies  direct  from  employers. 
mmendcd.    New  circulars  give  full  information.     Address 

C.  J.  AI^BBH-T.  Manamr. 


THE   NEW  YORK   EDUCATIONAL   BUREAU 

Offers  the  tiest  opportunity  to  Eraduates  nf  Normal  Schools.  Collets  and  special  teachers  o( 
all  kinds  for  belter  payine  positions  for  Sept.  1S95.  A  wide  acquaintance  with  schools  both 
public  and  private,  and  school  officers  all  over  the  United  State!,  as  *ell  as  Ihe  repulalion 
of  recommending  capable,  well  prepared  teachers,  has  given  this  Bureau  a  prominent  p'ace 
a«  an  efficient  teachers'  aeenl.  U  you  wish  abetter  position  or  know  where  a  teacher  is 
wanted,     write  futi  particulin  ai  once  to  the  manager.     Form  for  stamp, 

H.  S.  KELLOGG,  Manager,  61   E,  9th  St.,  New  York, 


AMERICAN    AND    FOREIGN 

TEAGHERS'    AQENCY 

Introduces  lo  colleHes.scDooli.  ind  famlliea,  luperioi 
Proleisoti.  Princimli,  Auislanti,  Tutora,  and  GoT- 

mendi  good  acbooli  to  parents.    Cnl)  on  oi  addieu 
Mrl.  M.  J,  YOUNO- FULTON, 
Amiritai,  mnd FoTtIn  TiBcktr,'  AtlVf 
■J3  DaUn  Haaare.  New  Vsrk 


clallon.  tn-n  Woodlaw 


s 


ohenneFhom's  Teachers'  A^noy. 
Oldest  and  best  koown  Jo  U.  S. 

BslabUibed  iSsj. 
3  East  14TH  Street,  N,  Y, 


An  Agency  JVuiS^'"* 


C.  li 


I  ■omethinff,  bn 

laskedtarecom 

Recommends 

iiARDEEN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


TEACHERS*    AQENCY 


-luin   and  FoRign  Teachers,  Profesaon,  and 

ciins  of  both  Kies  lor  Unlvenitiet,  Collegea. 

Schools,  Familiei  and  Churchei.  Circulanol  choice 
rboola  cvelully  ircomniended  to  paienu     Sellinfr 


Teacliirs  Wantidl  I^'^xnssS' 

lawn  Are,  Chicago.    4,000  poalUoaa  filled. 


School  of  Pedagogy 

—OF  THE— 

University  of  the  City  ofNewYorL 

HdUT  H,  HacCncken,  D.D.,  LL.D., 


Twelve  major  and  minor  courses,  nithclec 
tlvcs,  leading  to  tbe  degrees  of  Master  o- 
Pedagogy  and  Doctor  of  Pedagogy. 

Complete  professional  preparation  for  those 
■ee Icing  to  become  supcrrnlcDdenls,  princi- 
pals, professors  in  normal  schools,  and  teacb- 
:rs  of  higbcT  rank. 
Year  begins  Oct.  i.  Scholarships  offered. 
Special  scholarships  for  women, 
''or  cataloRue  Rivlog  tuU  infomuilon.    Addreia, 

SECRETAKT,  SCHOOL  OF  PEDAGOGY, 

UNIVERSITY. 

WaBhiagton  Square,  N.  Y.  Cit 


At-nr, 


nonK»K£s=se 

ODlDflaW, 

SHORTHAND  S;JJ''c'.V..2'J. 

enions  free. 

rEACHERS'AlDS.S"™4~S' 

aietorr  of  sduoatlon,  etc, 
FELLOGO  *  CO..  11  bM 
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DICY  OOOD8. 


<2oM->t:a.&fc  8c  (So. 

SPECIAL  NOVEXTIES. 

SPRING  DRESS  COTTONS. 

Stripe  Batistes, 

Printed  Organdies, 
Plain  and  Fancy  Piques, 

Printed  Dimities. 
Pllsse  Fabrics, 

Crepes  and  Crepons. 

.  "DAYiDJt  JOHN  ANDERSON'S" 

Plain.  Plaid.  Stripe,  and  Check 

ZEPHYRS. 

S^izoahwau  Sc  1  Qtft,  &t 
NEW    YORK. 

HAVE   YOU   SEEN   THE 

"jViPVONDEpUIi'' 

MANIKIN. 

ItcoDtaiQS  titt;  dlffereat  colored  plates  of  Ibt 
buman  body.  oDP-tnlrd  Ufe-alie.  Kverj-  organ  In 
proper  poeitlon  over  tbe  aeit.  Plates  pvlnted 
on  oioth  and  durablj  mounted  on  heatr  blrnJe™' 
Uoaid.  and  Mund  in  clotb.  Fitly  tbuusand  manl- 
lans  taavE  iKvn  sold  for  from  KS  to  (SO  eacb. 
Thia  one  tbougn  smaller  onairers  th«  aame  pur- 
~  -  'ist  right  for  (be  student.  Prioa.  ti. 
osUDscnhen,  ft,  postpaid,  securelr 


New   Books. 

Whatever  one's  calling  in  life  is  to  be  a 
knowledge  at  least  of  Che  ^featest  poetical 
and  prose  works  of  British  and  American 
literature  is  desirable.    The  study  of  belles- 


ter  citizen.  It  has  been  the  custom  to  learn 
much  about  literalure  instead  of  learn- 
ing the  literamre  itself  by  the  reading 
and  study  of  masterpieces  In  treating  of 
English  literature  if  the  author  attempts  to 
I  consider  each  writer  and  his  works  in  pro- 
'  portion  to  their  merits,  in  a  volume  of  or- 
I  dinary  size,  be  will  not  succeed  In  making  a 
I  strong  impression ;  rather  he  will  leave  the 
!  reader's  impresfion  of  most  of  them  in  a 
i  very  nebulous  state.  Piol.  F.  V.  N.  Paint- 
!  er  has  departed  from  the  usual  plan  in  his 
Introduclion  to  English  Litimtme,  by 
,  choosing  certain  representative  writers  in 
:  each  period,  giving  a  detailed  account  of 
1  iheir  life  and  worics.  and  certain  of  their 
I  productions  In  full,  with  an  abundance  of 
critical  and  enplanaiory  notes.  Each  ol  the  : 
Ipeiiods  of  the  literature  is  (tcecnbed  and 
I  the  causes  that  produced  it  are  traced.  The 
authors  who  are  taken  as  representative  ol 
their  respective  periods  are  Chaucer,  Spen- 
cer, Bacon,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Dryden, 
Addison.  Pope,  Johnson.  Bums,  Goldsmith, 
Akenside,  Scott,  Byron,  Wordsworth,  and 
Tennyson.  With  a  good  substantial  knowl- 
edge of  these  authors  and  one  or  t  o  oE 
their  productions,  tbe  student  will  be  pre~ 
pared  to  branch  out  in  a  detailed  study  ol 
other  authors.    One  thing;  is  cenain,  the 


^  The  Best  Dressmakers 


Bias 

VelTcteen 

Skirt 


4*  ^2^^k  ^        SampUs  and  BoolM 

J»~  ai  "  Hour  la  Biid  l>it  Drni 

^r      Skin:- /or  2c.  stamp.    Addrtu 

Th«  S,  H.  &  M.  Co. .  P.  O-  Boi  699.  Ntm  Yorit. 


•  S.t1.ftAt."  Dreu  Stayxare  the  Beat. 


LADIES 


USE 
^S?ONLV 

Brown's  French  Dressing 

ON  TOUB 

BOOTS  and  SHOES. 

ae^  ECZEMA.  PIMPLES,  MOLES, 

W^^npUUmi.  CeHDluaiiD  rn>;  aUt  v  Uam.  Jobo 
tta..  ir  H.  Vs>«iV]r  tMnnuollflol  In.ntiil.,  ClunipWa  B'U'i, 
^SS'     niinii      Biucbx  In  V-a  rort.  BMos,  rkU.,  tt. 


READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  men- 
tioning   The   School    Journal 
when  commtuiicating  with  adventsen. 


ture  from  this  book ;  the  author  has  made 
that  stand  out  sharp  and  clear.  (Leach, 
Shewell  &  Sanborn.    Ii.i;.) 

At  this  time  when  so  much  stress  is 
placed  on  the  study  oi  geography  and  cur- 
rent events  in  the  school,  a  good  gazetteer 
seems  to  be  a  necessity  for  Die  teacher  and 
the  pupil.  When  a  town  is  spoken  of  as 
Iwing  ihe  place  where  an  event  occurs  one 
warns  to  know  more  about  it  than  simply 
its  location  on  the  map.  If  one  cannot  af- 
ford a  large  gazetteer.  Chambers'  Conciu 
OaMetter,  just  published,  will  suit  the  pur- 
pose admirably.  It  is  an  o-jtavo  volume  of 
768  pa^e?,  double  column,  of  moderate 
sized  print,  each  page  containing  in  tbe 
neighborhood  of  1.200  words.  The  article 
are  very  much  condensed,  and  therelore  a 
vast  amount  of  information  is  stored  be- 
tween the  covers  of  this  book.  Altnough 
one  does  not  look  for  descriptions  of  ob- 
scure country  villages  in  a  volume  of  this 
size,  there  are  probably  very  few  places 
about  which  the  teacher  or  pupil  would 
have  occasion  to  inquire  during  the  geog- 
raphy lesson  that  are  not  pretty  fulTy 
treated  here.  Indeed  the  Fulness  of  the 
information  is  surprising.  One  feature  that 
will  be  especially  appreciated  in  countij- 
schools  is  the  pronunciation  of  difftctiit 
names,  by  respclling  in  fu  1,  m  the  way  most 
likely  to  be  intelligible  to  the  average 
reader.  It  is  a  reliable,  up-to-date  wont, 
and  no  doubt  will  be  in  great  demand. 
(J.  B.  Lippincotl  Co..  Philadelphia.    $i.5a) 

Magazines. 

An  interesting  article  concerning  the 
poet  Francis  Thoir.pion  is  contained  in  the 
Catholic  IVorld  for  February  under  tbe 
title  "A  Poet's  Romance,"  by  Waller 
Lecky. 

"  Tbe  Financial  Muddle  "  is  discussed  in 
ihe/Vorlh  American  Seview for Febuiaty. 
by  the  secretary  of  agriculture,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  banking  and  cur- 
rency, and  by  the  president  of  the  Chase 
National  Bank,  New  York. 


RECAMIER 
CREAM 


NKW  TUBK. 


A  Skin  of  Beauty  Is  a  Joy  Forever. 
Or.  T.  Felix  Gouraiid's 

ORIBR'IU.CRE&l.^liGICiLBEAUTIFIER, 


CDCC      tlu  ToUet,"  containinK  new  reMlpti, 
rilLC      i«nt  free,  eipliliiliig  a  new  method  ol 

^_        easily  piodutln*  an  eiquiiite  compleiion 

TO        without   pa.1.1.  powder*,    or   poiKJDOu. 

compounda;  raUona)  metbod  □!  curing 

I  iniCP  illskfD  diKiMi.imptovinc! Ihe fonn. etc. 

LAUltO   Many  ladle,  made  t^milul  by  lollow.ui 

dlrectlocg  cDntalned  in  [nil  twok.    Ad- 

nillV      •"'**■    "l"'    '«"'    "■mp.    Bordeaux 

UnLI.     Toilet  Co..  ija  B«rl>ton  St..  Boiian, 


D,  L,  DOWD'S  HmauTM  eumi 
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Magazines. 


Tie  Febroaiy  Scriiner'i  hu  some  realurei  0 
which  altCDtion  Is  called.  Noah  Brooki'  "Amei 
ican  Part)'  Polllici,"  in  this  and  lucceeding  Dnm 

beis,  will  f^tt  any  man,  young  or  old,  in  a  ver 
shon  (pace,  b  clear  idea  of  how  Amencan  politic 
have  developed  from  WaBhington's  lime  (o  th 
war.  Then  is  b^nn  ihe  fp^at  series  by  Presiden 
Andrews,  of  Brown  university,  which  will  describe 
"The  Last  Quarter^Cenlurj  in  the  United  SUlei" 
picturesquely,  leDme  the  story  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant  evenis  from  tne  Chicaeo  fire  to  the  present 
d«7. 

The  February  number  of  Tit  American  Maga- 
*iHi  jj  Civics  is  the  second  issue  since  the  name 
Was  changed  from  TAi  Amiricaji  Jeurnal  ef  Pol- 
itics. This  number  conUins  a  varied  list  of  im- 
portant topics  ably  presented.  ■■  Money,"  "  Prison 
Reform,"  '■  The  Catholic  Church  and  the  Com- 
ing Social  Struggle,"  "  Elements  of  Good  Cili- 
lenship,"  'Economic  Cooperation,"  "Womai 
Suffrage, '  "Compulsory  Voting,"  "  The  Whin- 

gog  Posl.""  Militarism  in  Public  Schools,' 
Dming  System  of   Natiotial  Credi 
other  subjects  of  general  interest  ai> 
tbis  number. 

Dr.  Parkhtim'*  fint  article  to  women  in  Tk, 
Ladirs'  Hemrjmmal  has  proved  FO  popular  thai 
the  entire  huge  edition  of  the  February  issue  o( 
the  magaiine  was  eahausted  within  ten  days,  and 
a  second  edition  of  40,000  copies  has  been 
printed. 

.  "Journaliftninlhe  Presbyterian  churches."  i' 
the  subject  of  an  interesting  article  in  the  Febru. 
«I7  issue  of  TJu  Ckautaitqitan.  by  Dr.  Addison 
F.  Foster.  It  li  illusirated  by  portraits  of  the  ed- 
hois  of  the  leading  periodicals  of  those 
luitions. 


■The 
many 

discussed  in 


Ur.   C.   C.    Buel  contributes  a  papc 
March  Century  on  "  Blackmail  as  a  Heri    _ 
New   York's  Legacy  from   Colonial    Days, 

which  he  shows  that  the  mode • "' 

ing  blackmail,  as  revealed  by 


itage;  oi 
ys,"  in 
ollevy- 
invesii- 
gaiion,  and  oE  exacting  political  contiibutioni 
from  merchants,  may  be  regarded  as  outgrowths 
of  practices  which  have  prevailed  in  New  York 
tioce  the  time  of  the  early  Dutch  governors.  The 
Snt  "boss"  of  Uanhaltan  Island  was  Comelis 
Van  Tienboven,  who  was  of  the  true  Taminany 
Mripe. 

Literary  Notes. 

Gtno  &  Co.  have  in  press  for  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  A  Pnmir  0/  Mayan  HUregiypict, 
by  Prof.  D.  G.  Brititon,  and  Tlu  Kliymti  e/Gew- 
it's  CeH/'isie    Amanlit,   by   Prof.   Morton    W. 


Henry  Holt  &  Co. 'a  recent  February  1 

meats    include    Ten   Brinck's    five    L. ., 

Shakisp-at;  translated  by  Julia  Franklin  \  and 
/ac  v'Dom,  a  romantic  tale  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina coast,  by  Uarie  Beale, 

Four  y,ars  ef  KMtl  RiadMi,  edited  by  Prof. 
Richard  G.Houlton,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
will  he  issued  by  D.  C.  Healb  &  Co. 


1894  was   4 

works  and  ■'  imprint ' 
Compared  with  the  rt 


of  old 
Inions  ol  £uglish  books, 
rd  of  1893.  this  shows  a 

than  in  any  other  year  tince  1889.  Tkt  Critic'^ 
record  shows  do  »uch  discrepancy  Ijelween  the 
iwoyears.    The  number  of  publications  received 


Beecham's  pills  are  for  bilious* 
ness.  bilious  headache,  dyspep- 
sia, heartburn,  torpid  liver.dtz- 
dness,  sick  headache,bad  taste 
in  the  mouth,  coated  tongue, 
!oss  of  appetite.sallow  skin.etc., 
when  caused  by  constipation ; 
and  constipation  is  the  most 
firequent  cause  of  all  of  them. 

Go  by  the  book.  PtlU  io4  and 
•54  a  box.  Book  /ru  at  jronr 
dntggiit'ior  write  RF.  Allen  Co-t 
j«j  Canal  St.,  New  Ym^ 


for  review  in  1893  was 
»i3'7 — a  dillerence  of  only 
publications  noticed  in  it 
than  the  number  noticed  ir 


.319;  in   1894,  it  wa 

a   was  less  bj  thre 
■893 


immediate  publication 
of  a  most  comprehensive  pamphlet  on  the  Incom 
Tax  Lavi.  The  work  will  contain  Ihe  tent  of  th 
income-tax  law  in  full,  and  the  treasury  reguli 
lions  relative  to  the  collection  of  the  same,  U 
getherwiih  the  speech  of  Senator  David  B.  Hil 
delivered  in  the  United  Slates  senate,  January  t: 
189J,  on  the  execution  of  the  law. 


Lord  Tennyson  has  placed  1 
he  church  at  Freshwater,  Isle  of  Wieht, 
•ears  the  following    inscription  :      "In    1 
nemoty  of  Alfred   Lord  Tennyson,  whose 


whii 
inscription:      "In    loving 
'  Tennyson,  """ ""  ' — 
Farringford, 


Tri/bv  is  not  the  first  book  of  that  nami 
iSai  Charles  Nodler,  afterward  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy,  published  in  Paris  a  fairy  story 
entitled  "Trilby;  or  the  Fayot  A^yle." 

Professor  Hiram  Corson,  of  Cornell  university, 
has  just  published,  through  the  Uacmillans,  a  small 
volume  devoted  to  the  study  of  literature. 

Publishers'  Notes. 

During  the  lour  years  that  the  Smith  Premier 
typewriter  has  been  on  the  market  it  has  won  an 
enviable  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  and 
is  now  not  only  largely  used  in  all  parts  of  this 
country,  hut  in  many  other  countries.  The  quali- 
ties that  luve  gained  it  the  favor  of  the  public,  are 
excellence  of  design.  conBiruction,and  finish,  dur- 
ability, neatness  of  work,  ease  of  operation,  per- 
manent alignment,  etc.  The  Smith  Premier  Co., 
193  Broadway.  N.  Y.,  are  so  confident  of  th( 
merits  of  their  machine  that  they  are  witling  to 
place  one  in  any  office,  free  of  charge,   for  one 

When  you  have  extracted  all  the  knowledge 
-ou  can  out  of  school-books  do  not  allow  them  to 
lie  around  and  be  destroyed.  Send  them  to  Geo. 
B.  Doan  ft  Co.,  wo  Wabash  avenue,  Chicago. 
who  will  pay  for  them  and  put  them  in  the  hands 
of  others  who  will  derive  benefit  from  them. 
They  pay  ash  for  new  and  second  hand  school- 
books.  School  boards  who  have  quantities  of 
second  hand  books  to  dispose  of  should  corre- 
spond  with  Ihem. 

When  a  youth  jumps;  off  a  moving  street  car 
le  wrong  way  anct  falls  on  his  head,  he  takes  a 
sson  in  the  laws  of  motion  and  in  gravitation, 
worth  more  than  days  spent  in  the  study  of  a 
It-book.  Chemistry  and  physks  should  be 
learned  largely  by  experiment,  with  the  use  of 
such  apparatus  as  may  tie  obtained  of  Eimcr  ft 
Amend,  ioj  Third  avenue,  N.  Y.  Everything 
necessary  lor  the  chemical  and  physical  labora- 
tory will  be  furnished  of  l>est  qucility  at  reason- 
able prices.  Glass  and  metal  apparatus,  special. 
are  made  to  order,  according  to  drawings.  Glass 
blowing  and  engraving  done  on  premises. 

'OUDg  lady  once  remarked  that  she  did  not 
much  of  college  boys  because  they  did  not 
black  their  heels.  Perhaps  their  thoughts  were 
»  high  up  that  they  did  not  have  time  to  attend 
I  things  so  near  the  ground.  At  all  events  it 
lows  that  most  people  judge  of  others.  10  a  large 
:tent.  by  their  personal  appearance.  If  the 
IOCS  are  given  a  pood  c 


[0  find  h< 


user  will  b 
toward  sec 


ihe  happlett  of  our  li 
often   recalled   of   hi 

A  pin,  riU; 

it  help  to 
especially  such  a  on 
Stoclwe'l,  19  John  M 
---■hewitllumisha 


twigs  and   other  forest 


handsome  catalogue  of  de- 


ati  been  $avtd  a  large  pari  of  this  drudeery  by 
■e  use  of  Sapolio.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  large  fac- 
ir  in  bringing  happiness  where  over-work  and 

II  one  has  a  talent  for  sketching,  it  is  a  very  de- 

lesun  take  your  pictures  ?  Oneot  those  Kodaks 
of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N. 

■  'ill  do  il  nicely.  They  are  very  light  and 
practical  cameras  for  hand  or  tripod  use.  An 
■"■—■ aled  manual,  free  wilh  every  kodak,  tetls 
o  develop  and  piint  the  pictures. 


Blood  Poisoning 

"TwalT*  jmn  aio  vy  wtt*  wm  plaUng  raip. 
benlra  when  sba  saratchi 
Um   waoBd  trem  which 
soon    dsnlopad   Into  a 
nmnlng  sor*,  batwaen 

Med  HNdleal  skill  an 
■rarr  tldst  with  no  elleot. 
AboDt  •  jut  ago  she 
read  of  Hood's  Banapa- 
ml*  and  ooncludod  U>  try 
II  hersall,  and  while  tak- 
ing the  BtsI  bettl*  aba 
lelt  betur  and  eantlnaad 
with  It  nodi  today  sha  Is 
entirely  core  II  anl  betlar 
than  aver.    The  sora  was  haalad  ay  tm  aaTas 

Hood's'fS>*Cures 


a^tjoa,  Etters,  T«ik  Os.  fa. 


Children  Shrink 

from  taking  medicine.  They 
don't  like  its  taste.  But  they  are 
eager  to  take  what  they  like — 
Scott's  Emulsion,  for  instance. 
Children  almost  always  like 
Scott's  Emulsion. 

And  it  does  them  good. 

Scott's  Emulsion  is  the  easiest, 
most  palatable  form  of  Cod-liver 
Oil,  with  the  Hypophosphites  of 
Lime  and  Soda  added  to  nourish 
the  bones  and  tone  up  the  ner- 
vous system.  The  way  child- 
ren gain  flesh  and  strength  on 
Scott's  Emulsion  is  surprising 
even  to  physicians. 

All  delicate  children  need  it. 

Don't  bi  ptrniadtd  to  aeetpl  a  nOiilUuttf 

SmHiiBawH,N,r.    Ml  Dnygist*.     SOcandSI- 


m 


Is  absorbed  into  the 
circulation  almost  in- 
stantly. Beef  teas  and 
broths  contain  no  nour- 
ishment whatever. 


Crown  and  BRiixie  Work. 

Tetth  ujithmu  FlnUo. 

..  jl.IuidKl«itlBobnD0bard«tmT7  kB«.. 

u  Ctowb  ■»]  md(«  Work,  rMOIIMUiBmat  icaint. 
-']njtn.o(  — im  foUBt  mMUBlMl  mutonctton  to 

[..iu.wMKintTjrnctliti  clu*al^WoTk_I 


Dr.  I. ).  STEIiBT,  311 1.  >3d  St,  1. 1. 
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To  meet  the  need  of  matter  to  supple- ' 
ment  the  text-boalcs  on  geography,  the 
National  Geographic  Society  has  arranged 
'or  a  series  of  geographical  monographs 
on  the  physical  features  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face. These  will  be  written  b^r  specialists 
of  the  highest  standiDg,  and  issued  month- 
ly during  the  school  year  by  the  American 
Book  Company,  at  20  cents  each,  or  ti.50 
for  the  scries  o(  ten.  The  first  of  these 
monographs  has  just  been  publishf  d,  It  is 
a  handsome  royal  octavo  pamphlet  of 
tbirty-two  pages,  with  several  finely  execu- 
ted illustrations  and  diagrams.  It  b  writ- 
ten by  Major  J.  W.  Powell,  who  is  well- 
known  to  the  public  as.  until  recently,  the 
director  of  the  United  States  geological 
survey.  He  has  also  vmtten.  extensively 
for  the  magazines  on  scientific  subjects. 
His  subject,  PMysit»rapkic  Proetstes  is 
treated  with  masterly  directness  and  sim- 
plicity. The  other  monographs  of  the 
series  to  be  issued  monthly  during  the  cur- 
rent year  are  :  Physiographic  Features,  and 
Physiographic  Provinces  of  the  United 
States,  both  by  Major  Powell ;  The  Lakes 
and  Sinks  of  Nevada,  by  Professor  Israel 
C.  Russell,  of  the  University  o(  Michigan  ; 
The  Appalachian  Mountains— Northern 
Section,  by  Mr,  Bailey  Willis  of  the  United 
Suies  gcoiogical  survey  ;  The  Appalachiaji 
Mountains— Southern  Section,  by  Mr,  C. 
Willard  Hayes  of  the  United  States  geo- 
logical survey  ;  Beaches  and  Tidal  Marshes 
of  the  Atlantic  Coast.,  by  Professor 
N.  S.  Shaler,  of  Harvard  University; 
Mount  Shasta— A  Typical  Extinct  Volcano, 
by  Mr.  J.  S.  Diller,  of  the  United  States 

?5ological  survey;  The  New  England 
lateau,  by  Professor  W.  M.  DavS,  of 
Harvard  University ;  Niagara  Falls  and  its 
History,  by  Mr,  G.  K.  Gilbert,  of  the 
United  States  geological  survey. 

DorlDC  the  TeetlUnB  Period. 


g51LDRK.V  T  _  _      _ 

CBSS.  IC  bOOTHBH  tbs  CHILD.  SOFTENS  Uw  OtJHS. 
ALLAYS  allPAIN:  CtTHEB  WlVo  COLIC,  ud  l>  tbc 
ben  nmrdii  for  DUBltUCfEA.  Hold  bi  DnunKiL  Is 
oetT  put  ot  ths  world.  Be  lure  end  uk^r  "Vn 
TwcglT-Ste  ef  dU  ■  bottle.' 

A  meeting  was  lately  held  in  Camege 
hall.  New  York,  lor  the  purpose  of  paying 
tributes  to  the  worth  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  as  an  author  and  as  a  man. 
Among  those  present  were  Edward  Eggle- 
sion,  George  W,  Cable,  Noah  Brooks, 
Andrew  Carnegie,  and  many  others.  E.  C. 
Stedman  reminded  those  present  chat  Stev- 
enson left  his  work  unfinbhed;  although 
he  produced  some  works  of  high  merit  he 
might  have  produced  much  greater  ones  had 
he  lived.  "  None  can  have  failed  to  ob- 
serve," be  said,  "that  his  later  works  seem 
to  be  suffused  with  a  subtler  purpose — the 
search  for  charaaer,  the  analysb  of  mind 
3st&  soul.  Just  here  his  summons  came. 
Between  the  sunrise  of  one  day  and  the 
sunset  of  the  ifext  he  exchanged  the  forest 
study  for  the  mountain  grave."  Mr.  Car- 
negie paid  a  high  tribute  to  his  fellow- 
countryman's  worth  as  aman.  Hesaidthat 
everywhere  Stevenson  went  rays  of  sunshine 
emanated  from  him.  Great  as  he  w<is  as  an 
author,  the  author  is  dwarfed  beside  the 
man.  Like  Scott,  he  has  only  dealt  with 
the  pure,  the  ennobling.  Others  paid  filing 
tributes. 

IMPORTANT. 

WbcD  tiiilitiR  New  York  Cilr.  me  Elanaie.  Bi- 
prm  and  Curlue  Hire,  inil  nop  at  t£e  Gnnd 
UDion  Hotel,  oppoaite  Gnnd  Ceairml  ttepoc 

«Di>  Hud»Dcly  Fumisbed  Rooma  il  %t  ind  u| 
vudsperdAV.  Europemn  plan.  Alefaion  and  i 
Modem  CoDreoieDcei. 

ReitaanoU  lapplled  with  the  beit.  Hone  cai 
((■■eai  and  elerated  milrotdiioaU  depot*.  Youci 
liT*  better  lor  len  money  at  ibi  Giand  tJnioa  Hot_ 
-•■ ■---  '- -  ■■ — '  'a  tlie  titf.     Ford 


Pears' 

Few  people 
know  the  com- 
fort and  beauty 
of  perfect  natu- 
ral skin. 

Have  you 
used  Pears' 
soap? 


Don't  You  Want 

a  BBW,  bright,  apiTkltu  (li 
book  tot  Tout  work  all) 

Song  Treasures 


? 


GOOD  NEWS 
LADIES 

HOW  AR£  TOXTB 

CHINA  CLOSETS? 


An  tha  old  dishes  chipped  uid 
enc^ed,  aod  tmstiitad  to  seltiDS  oS  > 
Bpotless  table-cloth?  We  wUl  re- 
plenish it  FREE. 

Whj  drink  poor  T«m  and  OoSeM, 
•ad  rnin  jonr  hsaltta,  whan  you 
can  get  the  bast  at  carro  prices? 
PREUIUUS  for  aU— rawur,  Te» 
and  Toilet  Bets,  Banquet  and  Hanging 
LAmps,  Watches,  Clooks,  HoiiaB^ei, 
Oook  Books,  WatDb-Olooks,  Ohenila 
'nd>)e  Ooreis,  Oiqw  and  Sanoei*, 
Plates,  Knives  and  Forks,  Tumbleim, 
Oobleia,  gWea  to  Clob  Agents. 

Mlebratad  Taaa,  Ooffees,  BaUng  Pow- 
der and  Bpieaa.  Work  for  alL  8K 
lbs.  of  Fine  Teaa  by  mail  ot  exptess 
tor  13.00;  charres  paid.  H  lb. 
nnple  of  Good  Tea  bj  mall  on 
lAoaiptof  tbis  "ad"and  I60.  postage 
•tampi.  Headqnartan  in  tJ.  B.  for 
Pnra  Teaa,  Ooffees,  Kztraots,  BaUng 

IFowdar  and  Bpioea. 
Beautiful  Panel  (size  llsSSinelie*) 
FREE    to  aU  Fstrcna.      For  full 
I  partlenlan,  addiMa 

ThtMbiriiuTnlli, 

j      SI  &  3S  Vesey  Street, 

\  p.  O.  Box  289.  NEW  YORK. 


FREE  CURE. 


.^—■^—    ,        _  ticBinb  slirub,  XAVa'KAVa  jjHitaiilcal  Dame:  Pf^a 

LC^  \  f\  ^^  ^"X^r  y  IBM.  and  jfcdlr"  OucUe.'oI  DMj  IHI.  EDdorae'd  bj 
X^k.   lU    I    I  PT  \l    the  UotpllalaandPhralclaDBorEiaropeaaaaureBpe- 

^^  ^,  l.^H^AAX^  .y  GtflGCureIarKldDeyBndBladderDlBraaea,KheDma- 
iiDiiaiitv       J  Ki. •_•...._.£{•    "■"■  "'I'lwWa.  BrlgliL'a  Dlmte.Brlck-Dut depoaita. 


;SKS&'iS  IN  RHEUMATISM. 

.toall.    Weknowthm  ALMAi 

P  Wondarrnl  Etreeta,  null  (Ki- me 

kuaa,  by  mall,  prepnid,  fbeb.  iI  ym 
>  nomine  AddreMrTbicMi'ltCtSK 


TISH  Liye'r  Dlsei^7'Femare  CooiplalntaVpaln  Id  baelitetfl: 
llOnia  «iidn(ni'oi>oHariaBou(i!.fiwcrlptrTeB«ikaentIiee 
I'M  IB  a  PoslUva  Cure  (ur  these  dlaeaara.aDiTlo  prove  to  tod  lla 

"  "■■"  iSSS"-  - 


HOI*       Tuea      vjen      iwu« 


dOGOOOO 

USED 'every  week-day  brings  rest  on  SUNDAY. 


STANDARD  BLACKBOARD  STENCILS, 

THE  BEST  AIDS  FOR  ILLUSTRATION. 

We  have  about  500,  including 
Maps,  Natural  History    Charts,  Languag:e    Lessons,    Portraits, 
Fruits  and  Flowers,  Physiology  Charts,  Animals,  Bor- 
ders, Rolls  of  HuDor,  and  many  others. 

About  too  are  entirely  new.  A  large  reduction  for  quantities.  All  our  designs  an 
carefully  drawn,  well  perforated,  and  oE  a  high  degree  o(  artistic  merit. 

^^  A  sample  map  of  South  America  and  a  design  suitable  for  a  language  tf 
drawing  lesson  will  be  mailed  postpaid  with  a  complete  catalogue  for  10  cents. 


E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  61  East  Ninth  St.,  New  York 
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CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS  '""""SSoks.  "^ 


>«TH  LoNOWOItTHV.     Ctoih,  1»  paffo. 


FANCIFUL  TALES. 

By  FiuK  R.  Stocktdh.     Ed iled  for  School 

Full-pane  llliuimioni.    GOccnu»(.    A  SupplRneniarjr  Reader  forcblldi 

THE   MAKING   OF   THE  OHIO   VALLEY  STATES. 

BySAUUiLADAUaDii.iii'.     With  Mam  wid  miny  lUiutraiion*.    ISnio,  JMB  pa«M.    |1.S0. 

HOW  THE  REPUBLIC  IS  GOVERNED. 

By  Noah  Bkooks.    Umo.  T&  cents.   {Rtaij  Immtdiiitly.)    Cluu  in  Civil  Gonaomenl  will  find  Ihi 


:  1094-45  NOW  READY. 

NEW  YORK  CITY, 


TEXT.BOOK  CATALOGUE  F 

153-157  FIFTH  AVENUE, 


ML  Jj  '  »  C3  us  pleasure  10  be  able  to  say  to  our  friends  thai  we  have  been 
■favored  the  past  year  by  a  satisfactory  degree  of  prosperity.  Our  business  has  had  a 
healthy  growth.  Competition  has  been  lively  but  our  contidence  in  the  attitude  of  the 
-educational  public  geacrally  toward  books  ot  genuine  merit  and  straightforward,  liberal 
-dealing  has  not  been  misplaced.  What  is  best  from  an  educational  point  of  view  we 
believe  will  also  be  found  10  be  [he  most  profilable  commercially.  Our  publications  ot 
the  past  year  have  been  received  with  a  gratifying  degree  of  favsr.  Those  we  are 
about  to  publish  we  think  will  merit  the  same  degree  of  good- will  and  patronage. 
Any  information  nbout  our  list  of  books  gladly  and  promptly  furnished. 

LEACH,  SHEWELL  &  SANBORN,  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago. 


Aids  for  Teaching  Art  and  History. 

The  Prang  Educational  Company  are  now  publishing  a  series  of 
reproductions  of  fine  photographs  of  famous  buildings  and  monuments 
as  aids  for  teaching  An  and  History. 

These  reproductions  are  about   20x28  inches   in   size,   of   the   same 

«olor  as  the  original  photographs,  and    do  not  fade  on  exposure  to  light. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  EACH. 

An    illuilraled  circular    ihataing   the   sabjects   thus  far  publiihrd,    ■mill  it   maili. 
afpHeatitn  to 

THE    PRANQ    EDUCATIONAL    COMPANY, 

'646  Waahii^^oa  Street,  47  East  lOth  Street,  151  Wabaih  Avenue, 

BOSTtfM.  HEW    YORK.  CHICAGO. 


TEXT-BOOKS  ABREAST  OF  THE  TIMES. 

\t/E  offer  leit-booki  and  help*  which  cmbod;  the  cipemnn,  ichobnhip.  and  iklll  of  cmlDtDI 


approved  modem  edi^ 
itthimmStd/rtm 


Omrnrm  il/lulraUd  CiOalteia /tr  l8liS  mil  ^  naJjF  in  j 
acitr  ttfen  afflicalian.     CamrfBmdtMCi  irrdiaify  imiilti. 

SIL.VCR.   BURDETT   ft    COnPANV»   PubllslKra. 

BOSTON.  NEW    YORK.  CHICAC"  =1,  ,.  .  r,,:,,  =1. 

SSSS3SZ3SSSSSSSS3SS3S3SS3SS33SS 


fHILADELfHIA. 


Chart  of  the  Presidents     ^ 

Lives  and  Official  Terms,  i     "t!£L?^|ul. 

I  Ifac  marilnal  lines,  on  paper  ol  ucetleni  quality.    It  boot  100 
ip  Hood  (arm  far  framlnfi  il  >□  deeired.    Sent  postpaid  on  recelpc 


Tbe  print  11  11  by  ifi^j  inche«  wlCb 
ItTRC  lobecoarenlfliiljrhiadled,  and  1 
□d;  ccntB.    DeicriptivcclrcuUrcinap 

PECKHAM,    LITTLE    A    CO.,    66    Reade   St., 


New  York. 


'IMPROVEMENT   THE    ORDER    OF    THE    AQE." 


NEW  MUSIC 

The  "Favorite"  Series 

In  point  of  well-chosen  eoHlenls,  allrailive 
appearance  and  low  price,  the  ne7f  "  Favorite 

Colleciioiis"    lire    far    ahead    of    any 
Hmitar  muaic-bookg  published. 

The  idea  of  eollecling,  in  iooi  form,  such 
camfotitions  as  have  most  appealed  to  the 
people  at  large  teas  a  most  happv  one,  and 
singers  and  players  of  all  taftfet  Will  be 
pleaBed  uiilh  the  result  as  embodied  in  these 

"  FaYorite  Collection  Of  Songs " 
'' Favorite  Collectl  n  Yocai  Dnets" 

o'  JJlileh  hu  readied  a  talgb  degree  ofpopularlt)' 

"Faiorltt  Collection  Pino  lisle" 
"Favorite  Colliction  Dince  luslc" 

In  Ilia  1>«ai  HUH  aribe  word.     ISO  pheh. 

"FiTorltt  Colleetlon  of  falties" 
"Fiiorlte  Collection  of  liielies  end  Galops' 


Oliver  Ditson  Company 

45^-4^3  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  a  CO..  N.  T.     J.  E.  DITSON  ft  CO..  Ptiila. 


APPLETONS' 

LIBRARY 

LISTS 

D.  APPLETOIW  ft  CO..  PDMlibcra,  New  York. 


Grilled 
Lists  foi 
School  Li- 
braries, and  Topical 
Lists  for  teachers', 
students',  and  readers 
reference.  Should  be 
in  the  hands  of  every  book- 
buyer  in  the  land. 

SEND  FOR  THEM. 


CORTINA  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Inlelldel^fOr^elf^t1tdv  or /or  ute  M  tcfcoala. 
THE  CORTINA  METHOD. 


HI.  4Eb  *d.  In  Spanleb  and  Enallita. 
Bunlilionlr.HUIiEDallatiTOCBbularr,     -       - 
EtlBDiuio-eEli  ed.  snanlih  ■od  Eu(ltili. 
Spanlcb  wiih  EnglAh  nicabulaiY.       -      -      - 
'nrpnniLa  LLCvu.   M.ed.  aBDoi'dlnEDiilUb, 
^  TiRiL  Di  .■CaaM4,  no>el.  irltli  Eiu.  locabiilarr 

■coHnNA''L: 


ZSXl" 


The  Smitli  Premier  Typewriter. 

All  the  eaiential  reaturei  of  a  writing  machine 
greatly   perfected.       AH    the  imperfcctiont   and 
annoyance*  of  former  machines  OTercome. 
The  greatest  iodicatioa  of  progresaiTC  principles 


FRENCH  BOOKS, 

,  Dt book*  or ■DTdBKrlptloB-SoliDol  Booki,  Btudard 

William  R.  Jenkins, 

Publiaherand  Imparter. 

iiMiKjSiiSiilhABeHiie,l4it*  Street},   New  Ytrk. 
CaukvasonappUoatlan.  Imponatlaniprompllr  made 


1  connection  with  any  writing  machine. 


Do  not  pUTckast  be/ore  receiving  our  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue. 

THE  SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY, 

SyracuM,  New  York,  U.  8.  A. 

a*  Braaeli  sBcm  la  m  taaxj  olttea  UuonKbvat  tlu  Dultsd  StatM. 


I  imHEIlSITr  PUBLISIIIIB  CO.. 

Educational  Publishers, 
4S-^7  Bat*  lOth  St.,  SEW  YOSK. 

catalocue  >nd  pnce  UK. 
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J    Fourth  Revised  Edition  J 

\                   Dana's  j 

I  Manual  of  Geology 

S          Treating  of  the  Principles  of  the  Science  t 

S          with  Special  Reference  to  American  Geo-  j 

logical  History.      By   James  D.  Dana,  \ 

Yale  University.    Cloth,  1088  pages,  over  j 

1575  figures  and  two  double  page  maps.  i 

PRICE  $9.00,  PREPAID.  i 

Entirely  rewritten,  and  reset  in  new  type.  J 

Introduces  new  principles,  new  theories,  and  \ 

new  facts  relating  to  all  departments  of  the  \ 

science.     Much  additional  matter ;  improved  i 

arrangement ;    largely   increased   number  of  \ 

illustrations ;    all  enhancing  the  value  of  the  • 

work  and  making  it  more  than  ever  worthy  \ 

of  its  proud  position  as  the  1 

SUndard  Manual  of  Geology  in  America.  \ 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


W%««^'%%%%«'«^«^^*%««'%«'V%%%%««>*^* 


Reading  French. 

Of  all  the  students  o(  French  in  the  United  States  how  many,  do  yoi 
suppose,  ever  learn  to  speak  French  readily?  Of  what  practical  value  i 
the  smattering  of  conversational  French  ordinarily  acquired  in  school  life 

Ttafl  real  value  of  a  knowledge  of  French  to  an  Amerlean  I 
measured  by  his  capacity  to  read  the  lanirnajw.  A  good  readin 
knowled^  of  French  opens  ?  wide  field  of  literature  and  of  scientifi 
information. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  learn  to  read  French.  The  way  tO  lean  t4 
read  French  Is  to  read  French. 

Edward  H.  Macill.  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  French  at  Swarth 
more  College,  is  one  of  the  most  successful  teachers  of  French  in  Am 
erica.  His  pupils  read  French,  and  read  French,  and  do  not  bothe 
with  unnecessary  intricacies  of  grammar  and  composition.  For  th 
better  pursuit  of  his  methods  Dr.  Magill  has  preptared 

Magill's  Reading:  French  Qrammar. 
Maglll's  Series  of  Modern  French  Auhors. 

The  Grammar  teaches  rapidly  to  read  French.  The  Authors' Serie 
gives  ample  practice  in  the  best  and  most  fascinating  modem  Frend 
stories.  Four  volumes  of  the  Authors'  Series  are  now  ready,  embracin] 
stories  by  Franelsque  Saroey,  Madame  de  Witt  (nee  OnlBOt] 
Anatole  France,  and  Jules  Chuetle.  Other  volumesarebpreparatioii 
These  volumes  are  authorized  editions,  with  careful  annotations  by  Di 
Magill,  with  portraits,  well  bound  in  clotb.  handsomely  printed,  mud 
belter  and  much  cheaper  than  the  regular  French  editions. 

Do  you  want  to  gel  a  practical  Lnowledge  of  good  French?  T11 
Dr.  Magill's  plan  and  books.  They  are  giving  good  results  at  Swaitlt 
more  and  Cornell.  They  will  do  as  much  for  you.  For  further  infor 
mation,  address 

CHRISTOPHER  SOWER  COHPANY 

614  Arch  Street,       .       -       .       PHILADELPHIA. 

PUBLISHERS  OF 

Ha^'a  Reading  Fiench  Setiei,      Lyte'i  Bookkeeping  and  Bltnki 

WeUh'a  English  Grammari,  Weitlake's  EngUih  Literatnre, 

Brooki'a  Normal  HaltaematicaJ  Scries, 

And  other  Standard  Educational  works. 


Wathington'a  a  watchword 
Such  OB  ne'er 

Shall  sink  while  thtre'a  an 
Echo  left  to  air. 

BVROH. 


J^£D  AND  BLUE 

It  is  quite  appropriate  that  we  should  offer  this 
month  something  new  in  the  way  of  a  red  and 
a  blue  pencil  and  we  do  so.  We  have  been  re- 
quested many  times  to  make  a  pencil  with  small 
diameter,  colored  lead  of  hard  grade  for  correct- 
ing compositions,  etc.  Dixon's  No.  328  blue 
and  No.  329  red  are  peculiarly  suited  for  such 
work.  Stationers  will  keep  them  later  on  and 
in  the  meantime  we  will  send  samples  of  each 
for  three  2  cent  stamps. 

JOS.  DIXON  CRDCIBLE  CO,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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FORCED  "REORCAKIZATIOr  SALEI!! 

W«  tii  under  the  necenhj  o[  announdnc  tlut  became  of  the  geaail  depresston  which 
has  aSecteo  buimai  io  the  United  State*  for  more  than  a  Tear  past,  oar  Companr  has  cod- 
skleredft  adTiubletonia]iean"iMii;f>ia<ffl/"for  thebeat  bleratsof  allpaitfesroncenied, 
and  in  order  that  aa  entire  noiEanliation  maj  be  promptly  and  latiifactorilj'  accsmolished. 

The  immediate  result  of  Ihu  actioo  ii  the  pladnf  on  the  market  at  grtally  reductd 
prices al\Yx  larger  pail  of  our  stock  of  Standard  SeUnlific  Apparatia,  aggiepitinf  ia 
value  hundreds  of  Ihouunda  of  dollars. 

This  "  ReoroakizaTiOn  "  Sale  will  continue  dh/ji  until  our  itock  is  reduced  to  the 
desired  amount.     We  reserve  the  right  to  withdraw  an^  quotation  ODC  week  after  date. 

Possible  purchasers  should  communicate  with  us  imittdialily  and  secure  circular  No. 
(no  jial  iinad.     Catalogues  o(  any  particular  Dept,  (Bin  Numbefl^wtoadenoe  teachers 


)   IiiTwtlg*UU»ftPH»  "BIBCTEIO  CAJIIlB"terPMiieBttiniLmTiia.    | 
QUEEN  &  CO.  Inc.,  loio  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 

NuHaaouB  Wonji's  Fair  AwAun.         HEW  YORK  OdtCQ  :  Il6  Fttlton  St. 


Physical  and 
ChemicalApparatus 

Uicroscop«s,  Telescopes   and    Lanteras, 

Dynamos,  Motors  and  Electrical 

Test  Instruments. 

Anatomical  Models. 

Chemicals  aod  Chemical  Glass  Ware. 

Special  Apparatus  to  Order. 
SetKt  for  Catalogue*  and  Pricen. 

ALFRED  L.  ROBBINS  CO., 


KODAKS__;r.„. 

plclures. 

Eastman  Kodak  Company, 

1  SiiMlfoi  «  Rocbeatei 


TKACH  ER!«  couilder  (be  msay  ail>inia«»  .>r 

Prick's  Successful  Automatic 
Electric  Program  Clock. 

andkeetJi  evvrjtta Lug  and  eTvrr body  alwajflonUW. 
Bl(  Bapldi.  Mlcb.  tofi:  "  The  amount  of  labor  stid 
H?rKveml  I'l "»' o»r i'd a bIdSTbtmlV  If  Sanwai 
no  tnoprr  u>«l.  tt  would  be  ail  ]iullip»ublr  piece 


^nforma  Htm  an  ct  pHrrf/Uni  Ithrd  4>H  ap^lr-at'o* 


ttttltHll  111  III  III  KHimi4ttlll  III  til  III  III  III  III  llllllttlltt 

Kombi  Camera  iJb!£ 


r<mDd,«ian«>)ii|w.  Ti&li°pi«: 
(iPMiira.   Th*  dii  of  ua  Camani  l> 

b»nu'll^SL*TluJ[ambi,  «inp1M>, 
I3.no.  Strlpnt  fllm'SupHiiiHI.S) 
DAbtdoiCra.  OfMbotdsTBlDipiu  roll 
at  nim.  U  »ntn  eiM  lor  prlntlna,  1 

,^  „■         ALFRID  C.  KEMPEM 


'* Criterion"  and  "Parabolon"  Proiection  Lanterns. 

Criterion  "  Dxy- Hydrogen  Magic  Lantern. 


Hw#iJBt!BUBriL_ra 


MSTABLISHBD  ISSl. 

ElMER&AnEND, 

205-211  Third  Ave., 
NEW    YORK. 


Everything  necessarj-  foi 
the  Chemical  and  Physical 
Laboratory  will  be  fur- 
nished of  best  quality  ax. 
reasonable  prices. 

Glass  and  metal  appara 
Itis,  special,  made  to  order, 
according  to  dranings. 

Glass  blowing  and  en- 
graving done  on  premises. 


PUMPS  For  Compressing 
OXYGEN  5,  HYDROGEN 
GASES   INTO    CYLINDERS 
evHAND  POWER. PRICE  $15.00 
5ENDF0R  CATALOGUE.  N°E    TO 

CMAS.  be;sele.r, 

BIS  CENTRE  ST.  NEW  YORK. 


USE  BARNES' INK.  r~ 


TbtBtstaiilBrlglilesI 
Colors! 


Smootli  Ptnnaiitnl 
■irks  I 


tatcli  Kindergarleo 
papers ! 


DRAWING  MATERIALS.  -    - 
SURVEYIMG    INSTRUMENTS. 


Packed   5  and  10  in  a 
box  for  5  and  10  cents. 

Franklin  Mf^.  Co., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Physical  and  Chemical  Apparatus. 
Microscopes,  Telescopes, 
Photographic  Snpplies, 

Optical  Lanterns  &  Slides. 

Only  cifmplflt  Scitncc  Factory  in  Ike  Wtil. 

INSTRUMENTS  Of  PRECISION  TO  ORDER. 

CHIOAQO. 


^STERBROOK'S 


standard  School  Hfumberg. 
^Si*  444)    138,  105  and  048. 

par  sale  by  all  Statlonera, 

E .    ESTEBBROOI  STEBL  PEI  CO.,  U  Join  81 ,  L I 
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Give 
the 

young 
folks 
A  cbanoe 


:  wise  to  form  a  "^•■^te> — '    ^^' 

child's   handwriting  o 
will     be      (Us  carded 

business    life? 

Business  men  use  Tadella  Zink-Ailoyed 

pens.        They     cost    a    little    more    ai 

are  cheapest  in  the  end. 

Are  they  too  good  for 

your  boy  ? 


Samplta,  m  ityl«,  m  cents 

Tadella  Pen  Co., 

NEW  YORK. 


TEACHERS 
WANTED. 

We  are  asked  lo  recommend  teachers  as  follows :  Pen- 
manship in  Eastern  Business  College,  $1500.  English 
branches,  Military  Academy,  S400  and  home.  Teacher  of 
Anglo  Saxon  and  Early  English  in  New  England  girls'  pre- 
paratory school.  Lady  for  chief  teacher  and  supervisor  of 
methods  in  Eastern  school  for  Feeble  Minded  children,  $500 
and  home.  Math.,  Physics,  and  Dra  ing  in  Boys'  prepara* 
tory  school,  $500  to  $700  and  home.  Teacher  of  Voice  Cul- 
ture, also  teacher  of  Violin  in  Western  Conservatory  of 
Music.  Teacher  of  Mathematics,  New  England  Academy 
for  boys.  Teacher  of  Violin  and  Teacher  of  Elocution  and 
English  m  Methodist  College  for  girls  in  South.  Teacher  of 
Elementary  English  in  Brooklyn.  English  and  Mathema- 
tics, lady  tor  N.  Y.  City  Private  School.  An  experienced 
lady  for  difficult  grammar  grade,  $6od,  near  N.  Y.  City. 
Teacher  of  Violin  and  Modern  Languages  in  Southern  Epis- 
copalian girls'  school.  Also  a  large  number  of  positions 
known  to  us  in  public  schools  in  all  grades  of  work.  Two 
good  principalships  near  New  York  City  gioooeach.  An 
Eastern  Superiutendency,  gsooo.  Grammar,  Primary  and 
High  School  teachers  wanted  for  positions  in  Eastern  and 
Middle  states,  $700  to  8400, 


We  recommeml  teachers,  and  send  full  particulars  t 
employers  without  charge. 

The  New  York  Educational  Bureau, 

H.  S.  KELLOGG,  Manager, 
61    East   Ninth   Street,   NEW   YORK. 


^  Simplex  Printer. 

A  ne'w    invention  for    duplicating 
copies    of  writings    or   drawings. 


Prom  an  original,  on  ordinary  paper  with 
any  pen,  100  copies  can  Im  made.  50 
copies  of  typewriter  manuscripts  produced 
in  IS  minutes.  Send  for  circulars  and 
aamplea,      AQENTS  WANTED. 

LAWTON    &    CO.. 

30  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 


I  tutoiTBeUa  rorscboolB,  Ctaucohca,  Ao 
DoMZlptlOD  and  prtan  on  apDtloHtlon 


BUCKEYE    BELL   FOUNDRY, 


COLORED  LINE  SLATE. 


PATE>'TKD  »0\.  3 


m 


h  a  composition  o 


>ai>d    mm 
^mn  a  (kit 


mm  SCHOOL  slate  C0„  (Limited.) 

BETHLBHEM,  rA. 

ooiiieieM  knd  plalu. 


Barnes'  Foot  and  Power  Machinofy. 

A  i  Lullii-s  tor  woAd 


t^peclBlly    adap- 


Calabupit  and  |>iib» 


Klenun's  Relief  or  Raised  Practice-Maps. ' 


Pate  01:041. 

Price*,  per  set, 

Europe— AMia—AfiHea — 2forth  Atnerica— South  AMertett—faitatine  I  Sizes.  9x11  in. 

AuatrtM€i—2rev>  England— MidOle  AttanHc—S.  Atlantic— E.  Central  States  )       per  100, 
IfmUmt  BUUet—Weatem  Europe— Briti»h  Itle»— Soman  JEmpirt.    11x15  '"*■  " 

William  Beverley  Harison,  59  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,' 


5.00 
10.00 


10.00 

16.00 
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WALTER  BAKER  &  GO. 


PURE,  HIQH  CllADI 

n  CHOCOLATES 


•OLD  BV  OROCERt  EviitYvmeitc. 

l«THIB«aB»0ll.ll01iai»n8.IU8t 


THE  PERFECT  IHIEF  HOLDER  I 

_^^^i^^         MmHt  THE  CUFF 
TO  THE  LlHIHfl  OF  THE 
COAT  SLEEVE. 

HaUi  Ibe  CdIT  In  exMtlr 

o-^-ii.  In^.'wmiutKlltaUiDa. 

BEST  WAT  TO  HOLD  TIE  CUFFS. 

Cannot  n(  ant  or  Drdar.    Will  mlT»  tb«lrjwi™ln 

mntcdrorlhneBoldaroB'idlfaa 

trih»da^d"hKAItnwhleg.    Ballnl'alcbt. 

Tto  PirfMl  Ci«  HoMer  C»..SB  DmActb  n.,ChlGafl* 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT'S  STEEL  PENS, 

The  Most  Perfect  Pens  Mads^ 

HAVE  FOR  FIFTY  TEARS  BEEN  THE  STANDARD. 

HU  Celebnted  Nnmbera 
303>   404,    604  E.F.,   351,    601  E.F.,    170, 

BiidhlaotlierujletinaTbehMlaJ  all  dealenlhroDghont  the  world. 

GOLD    MBDAL,    PARIS    BXPOSITION8,    1878    and    1880 

And  tbe  Awara  ftt  tlie  WvridfB  OotemMon  EKpoMnoth  Ch4eao». 

JO»BPH  OILLOTT  A  tONS,  g|  John  Straat.  NBWYORK. 


IT    IS    VERY    PLEASING 

FOR  CLASSES  IN 
HIGH  SCHOOL— SEMINARY-COLLEGE 

TO  HAVE  EMBLEMATIC 

ClaoNK-Pin— BlnfC    op    Bntton. 

Wil[e  to  a  e  for  dcal^na.  gttlng  full  panlcutan. 

8XX.VEB  XXAO-PIira  AND  BUTTONS 


It  4ii  almo  Very  TIeaaing  for  Meritorimu  BtMdentu  to 
hare  a  Band»ome  Medial  front  Teacher  or  faculty. 

I  liare  otalnKan  of  dcalcna. 

B.    R.   STOCKWELL,    19  John   Street,   New  York. 


Chart  of  the  Presidents' 
Lives  and  Official  Terms. 


The  print  il  ii  by  iCH  Inchn  wilfaln  Iha  maivinal 
larnetaM  convFDlenil)' liandlcd.iuid  li  la  KoDd  form  I 
of  fj  centi.    Docripllvc  circular  on  application. 

i^ECKHAW,    LITTLE    A    CO., 


:    C-OMPRBHENBIVB. 
H-ANDV. 

A-TTRACTIVB. 
R-EPLBTB. 
T-RUTHFUL. 

lUty.    It  ItiKltoi 


r  (ramlng  it  lodcaired.    Sent  postpaid 

56    Read.   St.,   Nw»  York, 


National  Educational  Convention, 

DENVER,  COLORADO,  JULY,   1895. 


COLORADO   SHORT  LINE. 


Either  eoing  to  or  reluralng  from  the   National   Educaliooal  Conrention  jou  fbould   pan 
tbioueb  St.    Louis,  the  Gate-Way  toihe  Scuthwoi,  one  of  Ihe  greatMi  coininereial  ctnlera  i-  "-- 
United  States,  and  a  piint  which  prectnu  maii}'  ai  tractions.      Tomer  Hill  Faik  is  one  of  the 
beautiful  parks,  and  i  oe  of  the  Crest  rxairpl<s  o(  lard»>pe  gardening  in  the  world. 

Shaw  s  Botanical  Gardens  conlain  plaoti  Inm  all  parts  ol  the  world  and  should  be  sf 

St.  Louis  IS  one  of  tbe  lew  lar^ e  cities  in  Ihe  United  States,  thai  has  a  Union  Station,  where  all 
tialiii  entering  and  leaving  ihe  city  arrive  and  depart,  and  one  which  is  considered  one  of  Ibe  ' 
qieciiDcnsof  archittcture  In  Ibe  United  Stales  and  IB  Ihe  largest  in  Ihe  wotld. 

The  COLORADO  SHORT  LINE  reaches  frtm  Si  Louis  to  Kansas  City,  and  thence 
throueh  Kansas  ard  Colorado  to  Pueblo.  Leaving  Pueblo  under  the  sbadowa  ol  tbe  Rockv  Houik- 
taJni  il  takes  its  course  to  Deover.  Pikes  Prak  aniTlhe  Rocky  Hounlaios  are  m  sight  for  lao  miles. 
Dailv  trains  are  operated  via  I  his  line,  carrying  Pullman  BuBet  Sleeping  Caisand  free  Rccllninz 
ChauCars. 

Foi  fuither  infoiniatioD,  rates  of  fare,  pamphlets,  elc.,  address 


ATonie 

For  Brain-Workers,  the  Week  and 
Debilitated. 

HorsfoFd's  Acid  Phosphate 
is  without  exception  the  Best 
Remedy  for  relieving  Mental 
and  Nervous  Exhaustion  ;  and 
where  the  system  has  become 
debilitated  by  disease,  it  acts 
as  a  general  tonic  and  vitalizer, 
affording  sustenance  to  both 
brain  and  body. 

Dr.  E.  Cornell  Esten,  PblladelphU, 
Pa.,  says:  "I  have  met  with  the  greateat 
and  most  satisfactory  results  in  dyspepii» 
and  general  derangement  of  the  cerebral 
syEtems,  causing  debliitjr  and 


Descriptive  pamphlet  tree. 

Runford  Chemical  Works,  ProTldence,  H.  L 


Beware  of  Substitute*  and  Imitationt. 


J.  9E.  oix3oxrr, 

V.  ft  A.    K.  JobaatOD's  WaU  M^a 

■Bd  all  Uuu  of  SCHOOL  BUPPLIB8, 

f  VM  Ittk  IL.  Bnr  Td^ 


Packer's 
Tar  Soap 

Pure,  Mild,  EtnoIleDt,  Balsunlc. 


For  the      *  delightful  < 

Complexion     "f^shinB  ""d  sratefu, 

1 ^    to  the  skin,  leaving  it 

smooth  and  supple  with  improved  tint.  Its 
nse  purifies  Ihe  pores  and  prevents  and  re- 
moves blackheads.  In  irritated  conditJODS 
of  the  skin  due  to  chafing,  perspiration, 
rashes,  suoburn,  etc.,  it  soothes,  heals  and 
is  invaluable. 

pQf  It  removes  dandruff. 

Shampooing  ""'''^  '"'''"«.  pro. 


healthy  growth 
of  tbe  balr  and  keeps  it  soft  and  luatroua. 

"A  Luxury  for 
Bath  andShampoo." 

Msdieat  Standard. 
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Fixed  Purposes. 

ST  is  most  important  that  in  such  a  maay- 
sided  thing  as  practical  education  the 
teacher  has  fixed,  definite  educational 
purposes.  Of  course,  any  teacher  may 
say  that  he  has  the  definite  purposes  day 
by  day  of  keeping  order,  demanding 
study,  requiring  answers  to  questions,  and  the  accumu- 
lation of  knowledge  ;  but  such  educational  purposes 
are  altogether  too  narrow  and  the  results  are  painfully 
inadequate.  Many  a  parent  brings  up  a  family  rightly 
in  his  estimation,  when  he  supplies  them  with  food  and 
clothing.  The  purposes  of  the  teacher  must  then  take 
in  the  whole  child ;  be  must  aim  at  a  moral  growth, 
especially.  This  is  generally  conceded,  but  in  saying 
this,  the  New  Education  is  charged  with  indefiniteness  ; 
and  hence  the  proposition  is  that  the  teachers  have 
definite  purposes. 

There  are  seven  problems  that  will  come  up  before 
the  thinking  teacher,  and  even  if  he  has  considered  them 
daily  for  years  he  will  find  that  they  are  of  so  large 
dimensions  that  he  may  continue  to  still  meditate  upon 
them.  What  is  the  chief  aim  of  education  ?  What  is 
the  relative  value  of  studies  proposed  in  school  t  How 
to  produce  unity  through  the  different  studies  ?  How 
to  arouse  a  character- forming  interest  t  How  to  em- 
ploy and  continue  the  natural  inductive  tendencies  so 
tbat^there  shall  eventuate  industrious,  exact,  and  pleas- 
urable habits  of  investigation  P  How  interpret  new 
ideas  by  the  aid  of  old  ones  ?  How  promote  the  forma* 
tion  of  a  moral  will  ? 

These  problems  are  the  ones  that  will  place  them- 
selves before  the  teacher  at  each  turn  of  the  way,  and 
demand  of  him  consideration  ;  he  cannot  evade  them  if 
he  would  ;  and  he  would  not  if  he  could,  for  it  is  the 
light  that  comes  from  a  consideration  of  such  problems 
that  enables  him  to  place  his  feet  securely.  The  class 
may  have  come  to  the  recitation  bench  and  have  an- 
swered the  questions  asked,  but  the  teacher  will  not  be 
satisfied  unless  he  sees  that  the  aim  has  been  education 
and  not  knowledge ;  one  is  permanent  and  the  other 
likely  to  be  evanescent. 

The  relative  value  of  the  school  studies  must  be  the 
object  of  solicitous  thought :  once  it  was  arithmetic 
that  ranked  the  highest,  because  the  pupils  could  be  so 
readily  drilled  upon  that.  This  is  the  reason  Latin  and 
Oreek  are  pursued  in  college  ;  the  student  can  be  made 


to  work  upon  them.  But  arithmetic  is  bound  to  follow 
grammar  and  be  reckoned  as  a  formal  study  and  not  as 
a  character- forming  one,  useful  but  vastly  over-rated. 
The  teachers  are  gradually  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  ii/e  that  educates,  and  are  considering  how  to 
bring  that  into  the  school-room.  Once  the  child  was 
taught  the  alphabet  and  then  he  learned  to  spell  and 
read  ;  now  an  object  is  put  before  him  and  he  is  taught 
to  write  about  that,  just  as  he  has  aforetime  learned  to 
talk  about  it.  Without  taking  the  logical  steps  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  here  that  the  story,  the  biography,  the 
history,  the  poem  form  the  first  great  division  of  studies; 
the  world  the  -next ;  and  the  formal  studies  the  last. 

As  the  class  comes  before  the  teacher  he  will  aim  to 
unify  the  knowledge  that  is  obtained.  Not  only  mast 
there  be  distinct  and  accurate  ideas  (the  main  aim 
usually)  ;  they  must  be  closely  and  widely  related. 
How  often  does  he  feel  the  weakness  of  the  preceding 
teacher  in  the  inability  of  his  pupils  to  recall  the  iso- 
lated facts  that  were  put  before  them  and  were  sup- 
posed to  be  learned!  Concentration  is  indispensable. 
The  tendency  to  add  to  the  number  of  studies  and  not 
relate  th°  increased  materials  is  upon  us.  To  relate 
properly  is  a  work  only  able  teachers  can  perform,  and 
these  do  not  abound  at  present.  The  aim  must  be  to 
weld  all  into  an  unity.  It  may  be  added  that  a  method 
by  which  the  formal  studies  shall  be  prominent  as  has 
been  demanded  and  is,  and  yet  culture  be  the  result,  has 
not  been  divised. 

That  interest  shall  be  many-sided  is  conceded.  The 
interest  that  has  been  thought  sufficient  has  beeo 
founded  in  a  prize  of  some  kind,  a  place  at  the  head  of 
the  cUss,  a  book,  a  watch,  or  even  money.  But  this  has 
been  seen  to  be  a  great  error.  There  are  permanent 
mterests  that  arise  in  the  subject  itself  and  spring  up 
naturally  if  the  subject  is  appropriate  for  the  mental 
development  that  exists.  This  does  not  mean  that  se- 
vere and  continuous  effort  are  not  to  be  made.  When 
one  sees  what  young  men  will  do  in  ball-playing  or  in 
bicycle  riding  with  no  prize  offered  or  expected,  he  need 
not  say  the  pupil  In  school  will  not  study  without  one. 
It  is  a  question  of  interest ;  it  is  interest  that  carries 
the  win.  If  the  child  is  not  interested  it  is  altogether 
probable  that  the  subjects  of  study  are  not  well  chosen. 
And  this  brings  us  back  to  the  question  as  to  the  selec- 
tion of  studies.  A  child  with  a  book  in  his  hand  may 
read  with  the  utmost  indifference  "  The  cat  can  rtin," 
but  if  he  sees  her  run  and  is  taught  the  words,  he  pro- 
duces the  sentence  with  a  burst  of  joy.  This  indicates 
the  line  of  procedure. 

But  this  thought  will  come  up  :  is  it  not  possible  to 
create  a  permanent  interest  ?  And  it  certainly  is.  A 
pupil  who  has  been  rightly  taught  hungers  for  the  hour 
when  the  school  doors  will  open.    It  has  given  a  mo- 
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mentum  to  his  life.  It  has  created  a  force  that  will 
last  all  his  life  ;  he  will  look  back  to  those  years  when 
he  had  an  interest,  for  then  his  was  happy.  So  that  it  is  a 
question  of  the  highest  importance  now  to  create  a  per- 
manent interest. 

The  tendency  of  the  school  has  been  to  place  a  perfect 
reliance  on  words,  definitions,  and  rules ;  the  demand 
of  the  mind  is  for  the  real  world.  The  protest  against 
the  word-accumulating  method  was  finally  heeded,  and 
objects  were  brought  into  the  primary  school  ;  later  on 
it  has  been  found  that  the  definition  and  the  rule  must 
come  from  a  personal  inspection  by  each  pupil.  The 
natural  method  by  which  the  mind  obtains  its  general 
ideas  must  be  followed ;  the  power  of  induction  de- 
mands a  gradual  accumulation  of  concrete  materials 
upon  which  it  can  work  and  reason  towards  conclusions. 
Permanent  interests  come,  then,  by  allowing  the  natu- 
ral movements  of  the  mind  to  operate.  This  is  but  say- 
ing that  education  is  a  natural  process. 

The  term  Apperception  is  a  comparatively  new  one  in 
the  pedagogical  world.  The  pupil  is  going  from  the  old 
to  the  new  day  by  day  ;  the  new  is  interpreted  in  the 
the  light  and  by  the  aid  of  the  old.  The  new  enters  into 
combination  with  the  old  ;  it  is  an  organic  combination, 
however.  The  interpretation  of  the  new  by  means  of 
the  old  gives  pleasure  so  that  there  is  a  definite  rela- 
tion between  interest  and  apperception.  The  new  comes 
into  relation  to  our  previous  stock  of  ideas,  is  assimila- 
ted with  it,  and  obtains  power  and  significance.  To 
know  the  laws  of  mental  procedure  in  apperception  is 
indispensable  to  the  successful  teacher. 

Finally  the  new  education  aims  to  train  the  will.  The 
interests  of  the  child  control  its  will.  The  fetflings 
need  cultivation  as  much  as  the  mental  powers.  If 
a  boy  is  praised  for  sympathy  and  kindliness,  for  gen- 
erosity, charity,  and  a  forgiving  spirit,  for  loving  knowl- 
edge, honesty,  and  uprightness,  it  stimulates  him  to 
practice  these  virtues.  It  is  possible  to  produce  strong 
habits  of  feeling  and  thus  lay  the  foundation  of  solid 
character  ;  such  habits  become  forces  that  act  upon  the 
will.  This  is  what  is  meant  in  general  by  training  the 
will.  It  is  one  thing  to  fix  a  rule  and  demand  obedi- 
ence ;  it  is  another  to  instil  moral  convictions  and  train 
the  child  to  live  in  accordance  with  them. 

The  above  i^  a  brief  and  imperfect  summary  ;  each  of 
the  seven  subjects  could  be  made  into  a  treatise. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Teacher. 

"As  is  the  teacher  so  is  the  school  " — a  maxim  trite, 
but  forever  true.  A^  is  the  teacher's  interest  in  a  given 
subject,  so  is  the  interest  of  the  pupil,  and  so  the 
strictly  ethical  effects.  One  of  the  saddest  sights  on 
earth  is  a  half-dead  teacher,  working  upon  a  half-dead 
class,  the  product  of  his  own  handicraft.  As,  on  the 
other  hand,  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  is  the  inspiring 
teacher  before  a  class,  made  sharers  of  his  own  spirit, 
throbbing  with  a  certain  newness  of  life  and  sense 
of  growing  power.  I  have  seen  the  mere  Gerund- 
grinder,  or  numerical  Babbage  machine,  monotonously 
laboring  at  a  creaking  crank,  and  turning  out  mechan- 
isms the  image  of  himself,  and  I  have  seen  too,  the 
Artist  teacher,  a  happy  union  of  cultured  brain  and  lov- 
ing heart,  working  even  upon  the  inert  product  of  the 
spiritless  tradesman  with  results  typified  in  the  dream- 
vision  of  the  prophet.  *'What  a  marvelous  change! 
How  soon  is  there  a  shaking  of  the  dry  bones,  a  move- 
ment of  flesh  and  sinews  and  covering  skin,  and  a  soul 
created  under  the  ribs  of  death  ?  '* — J.  A.  MacLkllan. 


Observation  in  Grammar  Schools.  L 

By  Louisa  Parsons  Hopkins. 

NATURE    STUDY. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  complaints  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers  is  that  there  is  no  material  for  nature 
study.  I  reached  a  school-house  in  one  of  the  suburbs 
of  Boston  on  a  very  cold  morning  last  winter.  The 
building  was  surrounded  by  tfees,  some  evergreens,  but 
chiefly  those  whose  boughs  were  bare  and  about  whose 
roots  were  heaped  the  fallen  leaves.  Some  snow  birds 
hopped  here  and  there  and  cones,  horse-chestnuts,  and 
acorns  lay  upon  the  ground.  After  sitting  a  while  in 
the  room  I  suggested  to  the  teacher  that  I  would  like 
to  hear  a  nature  lesson.  To  my  surprise  she  answered^ 
*^  I  have  given  up  the  lessons  for  the  present  because 
we  have  nothing  for  observation  ;  in  the  fall  we  did  a 
good  deal  with  the  leaves,  and  in  the  spring  with  the 
buds ;  of  course  in  the  summer  we  had  the  flowers  to 
use,  but  now  there  is  really  nothing.  What  should  you 
do  ? " 

I  called  the  attention  of  the  class  at  once  to  the  win- 
dow, and  they  answered  my  various  questions  about 
the  trees  we  could  see,  their  stems,  their  trunks,  their 
wood,  their  fruit.  They  got  pieces  of  the  stems,  small 
branches  of  the  flrs  and  some  of  the  cones  and  acorns 
and  within  a  half-hour  we  had  a  stock  of  material  from 
those  trees  which  would  furnish  the  lessons  for  a  sea- 
son ;  the  veining  of  the  dead  leaves,  the  buds  on  the 
stems,  the  grain  of  the  wood,  the  bark  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  tree  for  its  next  year's  work,  more  than 
fllled  up  the  time  with  topics  of  interest,  while  bright 
eyes  and  busy  Angers  were  actively  engaged  in  investi- 
gation. "  Why,"  said  1  to  the  teacher,  *•  it  seems  you 
have  more  material  right  here  than  you  could  use  in  a 
whole  season,  not  to  speak  of  the  snow,  the  ice,  the 
birds,  and  the  rocks  and  soil  which  you  can  study  all 
around  you."  The  blush  deepened  on  her  face,  as  she 
said,  '*  I  don't  know  why  I  didn't  think  of  any  of  these 
things,  but  I  suppose  because  I  am  so  used  to  seeing 
them  that  I  forgot  them." 

Another  day  I  visited  a  class  in  the  midst  of  the 
poorer  and  crowded  districts,  where  nature  certainly 
seemed  banished  from  the  view  and  the  school-room 
itself  hardly  suggested  anything  natural  or  beautiful. 
The  usual  routine  of  lessons,  arithmetic,  spelling,  geog- 
raphy, etc.,  went  on,  disturbed  only  by  the  occasional 
reproof  to  those  who  were  not  interested  and  therefore 
disorderly.  **  What  do  you  do  for  the  nature  lessons  ?  ** 
I  ask.  "  Why,  just  look  at  those  boys,  Mrs.  H.  and  then 
think  of  the  stretts  around  us  and  think  how  impossible 
it  is  for  them  to  see  anything  of  nature.  We  simply 
have  to  omit  that  part  of  the  program  in  the  winter,  as 
we  have  no  cabinet  of  minerals  even.  So  I  began  to 
talk  to  the  boys  about  my  watching  the  horses  feet 
while  I  waited  for  a  car  on  my  way  to  school.  They 
waked  up  at  once  and  gave  results  of  their  common 
observation  which  was  full  of  information  and  in  the 
lively  talk  which  ensued,  we  discussed  typical  shapes 
of  horses'  feet  and  their  indication  of  the  habits  and 
peculiar  uses,  the  shape  and  nature  of  the  hoof,  horse- 
shoes, and  the  training  and  intelligence  of  horses,  how 
they  express  their  wishes  and  their  relations  to  man. 
The  class  were  all  eager  to  tell  what  they  knew  so  well. 
Some  of  the  boys  were  occupied  daily  more  or  less  in 
stables  and  I  appointed  certain  boys  to  study  certain 
things  about  the  subject.  We  managed  before  we  were 
through  to  deduce  from  their  knowledge  of  the  rudi- 
mentary toes  the  facts  of  the  geological  evolution  of 
the  horse.  The  teacher  was  thoroughly  convinced 
that  there  were  some  things  in  the  observation  of  na- 
ture which  those  boys  could  do  in  the  conditions  which 
she  had  thought  so  discouraging  and  I  don't  believe 
they  let  the  subject  drop  at  once,  there  was  so  much 
to  be  looked  up  and  so  much  knowledge  already  accu- 
mulated through  their  natural  interest  in  the  subject. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 
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Report  of  the  "Committee  of  Fifteen" 
on  Elementary  Schools. 

About  two  years  ago  the  National  Department  of  Su- 
perintendence appointed  a  committee  of  fifteen  to  re- 
port on  problems  of  public  elementary  education.  Dr. 
Maxwell  was  chosen  as  chairman.  Three  sub-committees 
consisting  df  members  of  the  general  committee  were 
formed  :  One  on  the  "  Correlation  of  Studies,"  with  Dr. 
Harris  as  chairman,  one  on  "The  Training  of  Teach- 
ejs,"  with  Supt.  H.  S.  Tarbell  as  chairman,  and  one  on 
"  The  Organization  of  School  Systems  in  our  Large 
Cities,"  with  President  A.  S.  Draper  as  chairman.  The 
investigations  and  deliberations  of  the  committee  were 
embodied  in  an  elaborate  report,  which  was  laid  before 
the  Department  of  Superintendence  at  its  recent  meet- 
ing at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  there  discussed.  It  will  be 
published  in  full  in  the  Educational  Review  for  March. 

(Copies  of  this  special  number  of  the  Review  niayT>e  obtained  at  55  cents 

Kir  copy,  postpaid,  by  addressing  £.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  61  East  oth  street, 
ew  Yorlc  City.) 


Correlation  of  Studies  m  Elementary  Education. 

The  report  ofthe sub-committee  on  "The  Correlation 
of  Studies  in  Elementary  Education  "  is  a  most  valuable 
pedagogical  treatise  on  elementary  school  studies  and 
as  such  forms  an  admirable  complement  to  the  well- 
known  report  ofthe  "  Committee  of  Ten  "  on  high  school 
studies.  Several  of  the  suggestions  will  be  discussed  in 
special  articles  in  The  Journal.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
report  of  this  sub-committee  will  be  issued  separately 
and  copies  of  it  widely  distributed  among  elementary 
school  teachers. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  in  an  article  evidently 
written  by  an  educator  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the 
theory  of  pedagogy  as  developed  by  the  followers  o( 
Herbart,  says  : 


Grammar.  Oral,  with  composition  or  dictation,  first  year  to 
middle  of  fifth  year,  text-book  from  middle  of  fifth  year  to  close 
of  seventh  year,  five  lessons  per  week.  (Composition  writing 
should  be  included  under  this  head.  But  the  written  examina- 
tions on  the  several  branches  should  be  counted  under  the  head 
of  composition  work.) 

Latin  or  French  or  German.  Eighth  year,  five  lessons  per 
week. 

Arithmetic  Oral  first  and  second  year,  text-book  third  to  sixth 
year,  five  lessons  per  week. 

Algebra.    Seventh  and  eighth  year,  five  lessons  per  week. 

Geography.  Oral  lessons  second  year  to  middle  of  third  year, 
text-book  from  middle  of  third  year,  five  lessons  weekly  to  sev- 
enth year,  and  three  lessons  to  close  of  eighth. 

Natural  Science  and  Hygiene.  Sixty  minutes  per  week,  eight 
years. 

History  of  United  States.  Five  hours  per  week  seventh  year 
and  first  half  of  eighth  year. 

Constitution  of  United  States.  Third  quarter  in  the  eighth 
year. 

General  History  and  Biography.  Oral  lessons,  sixty  minutes  a 
week,  eight  years. 

Physical  Culture.    Sixty  minutes  a  week,  eight  years. 

Vocal  Music.    Sixty  minutes  a  week,  eight  years. 

Drawing.    Sixty  minutes  a  week,  eight  years. 

Manual  Training,  Sewing,  and  Cooking.  One- half  day  each 
week  in  seventh  and  eighth  years. 

The  following  tabular  exhibit  shows  more  fully  what 
suggestions  are  made  for  the  work  of  the  different 
school  years  : 


"  The  part  of  the  report  treating  of  the  correlation  of  studies  is 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Harris.  While  very  valuable  in  many  ways, 
and  susceptible  of  being  used  to  great  advantage,  it  is  disappoint- 
ing in  that  it  almost  completely  ignores  what  many  teachers  be- 
lieve to  be  the  really  important  element  in  correlation.  The  prac- 
tical situation  in  which  the  elementary  school  finds  itself  is  this : 
The  rapid  and  increasingly  complex  development  of  the  demands 
of  modem  life  has  added  largely  to  the  burdens  of  the  school. 
More  must  be  taught,  both  in  quality  and  in  quantity,  than  was 
formerly  the  case.  The  time  remains  as  limited  as  it  ever  was. 
The  real  problem  of  correlation  lies  in  the  possibility  of  so  treat- 
in};  the  several  school  studies  that  they  will  become  mutually  de- 
pendent, occupy  less  time  than  when  treated  as  independent 
wholes,  and  co-operate  together  to  make  what  the  followers  of 
Herbart  are  fond  of  calling  educative,  or  character-building,  in- 
struction. This  point  of  view  is  evidently  not  acceptable  to  Dr. 
Harris,  but  a  strong  plea  is  made  for  it  in  the  dissenting  state- 
ments of  Superintendent  Gilbert,  of  St.  Paul,  and  Superintendent 
Jones,  of  Cleveland. 

"  The  value  of  this  portion  of  the  report  consists  in  its  full  and 
careful  analysis  of  the  studies  of  the  elementary  school  and  of 
their  respective  values  as  educational  instruments.  Dr.  Harris 
performs  this  task  with  skill  and  great  learning,  although  assent 
to  all  of  his  propositions  is  impossible.  Six  years  is  ample  time 
for  the  strictly  elementary  course,  and  to  insist  upon  eight  years  is 
simply  to  yield  to  the  influence  of  a  bad  but  prevailing  custom. 
Written  English  is  more  useful  and  more  important  than  the  report 
admits,  and  the  argument  adduced  for  postponing  the  use  of  the 
simpler  algebraic  processes  and  the  study  of  plane  geometry— 
the  Raunuehre  of  the  German  schools— are  in  fiat  contradiction 
to  the  actual  experience  of  many  of  the  best  teachers.  As  the 
discussion  of  this  part  of  the  report  proceeds,  many  other  short- 
comings and  defects,  due  largely  to  its  point  of  view,  will  appear." 

Some  idea  of  the  committee's  estimate  of  the  educa- 
tional values  of  elementary  school  studies  may  be  gained 
from  the  following  schedule  which  shows  the  number  of 
lessons  to  be  given  per  week  for  each  quarter  of  each 
year. 

Reading.    Eight  years,  with  daily  lessons. 

Penmanship.  Six  years,  ten  lessons  per  week  for  first  two 
years,  five  for  third  and  fourth,  and  three  for  fifth  and  sixth. 

Spelling  Lists.  Fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years,  four  lessons  per 
week. 


\ 


Bran- 

CHKS 

xyr. 

a^r. 

3  J"-. 

Ayr, 

5  J"*. 

t  yr. 

jyr. 

Zyr. 

Read- 
in«r 

10  lessons  a  w*k  1                              5  lessons  a  week 

Writ- 
ing 

to  lessons  a  w*k 

5  lessons  a  w*k 

■\  lessons  a  w^k 

spelling 
lUu 

English 
GramV 

4  lessons  a  week 

Oral,  with  composition  lessons 

5  lessons  a  week  with 
text-book. 

Latin 

5  les- 
sons 

Arith- 
metic 

Oral,  60  mio- 
ut'S  a  week 

5  lessons  a  week  i»ith  text-book 

Alge- 
bia 

5  lessons  a  week 

Geo- 
graphy 

Or.il,  60  min- 
utes a  week 

*5  lessons  a  week  with  text-books  |  3  lessons  a  week 

Natural 
Science 
+  HyRV 

Sixty  minutes  a  week. 

U.S. 
History 

5  lessons  a 
week 

U.S. 
Consign 

.U 

General 
History 


Oral,  sixty  minutes  a  week 


Physical 
Culture 


Sixty  minutes  a  week 


Vocal 
Music 

Draw- 
ing 


Sixty  minutes  a  week 
divided  into  4  lessons 


Sixty  minutes  a  week 


Manual 
Train,  or 
Sewingx 

Cookery 


One-half  day 
each 


No.  of 
Lessors 


ao+7 
daily 
exers. 


20+7 

ao+5 

24  +  5 

27  +  5 

27  +  5 

daily 

daily 

daily 

daily 

daily 

exers. 

exers. 

exers. 

exers. 

exers 

23+6 

daily 
exers. 


23  +  6 
daily 
exers. 


Total 
Hours  of 
Recit*ns 

la 

la 

"9< 

»3 

i6H 

16^ 

17^ 

nM 

Lens  lb 
Recit^ns 

i5min. 

i5min. 

aomin. 

aomin. 

as  min. 

as  min. 

30  min. 

30  min. 

^Begins  in  the  second  half  year. 


The  Training  ot  Teachers. 

The  report  of  the  sub-committee  on  "  The  Training 
of  Teachers  *'  treats  of  the  training  of  elementary  and 
secondary  teachers,  considering  first  that  training  which 
should  precede  teaching  m  graded  and  ungraded  ele- 
mentary schools.  It  points  out  that  a  study  of  subjects 
without  any  study  of  the  principles  and  methods  of 
teaching  is  not  sufficient.  Modern  educational  thought 
and  modern  pra'^tice,  in  all  sections  where  excellent 
schools  are  found,  confirm  the  belief  that  there  is  a  pro- 
found philosophy  on  which   educational   methods  are 
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based,  and  that  careful  study  of  this  philosophy  and  its 
application  under  expert  guidance  are  essential  to  mak- 
ing fit  the  man  born  to  teach. 

As  regards  scholarship  and  general  culture  the  com- 
mittee believes  that  teachers  of  elementary  schools 
should  have  at  least  a  secondary  or  high  school  educa- 
tion ;  and  teachers  of  high  schools,  a  collegiate  educa- 
tion. These  minimum  acquirements,  it  says,  can  be 
rightfully  demanded.  As  a  rule  no  one  ought  to  be- 
come a  teacher  who  has  not  the  age  and  attainments 
presupposed  in  the  possessor  of  a  high  school  diploma. 
It  is  of  course  implied  that  the  high  school  from  which 
the  candidate  comes  is  known  to  be  a  reputable  school, 
and  that  its  diploma  is  proof  of  the  completion  of  a 
good  four  years'  course  in  a  creditable  manner.  If 
these  conditions  do  not  exist,  careful  examination  is  the 
only  recourse. 

teachers'  training  schools. 

Under  the  general  term  of  training  schools  the  com- 
mittee comprises  normal  schools,  normal  classes  in 
academies  and  high  schools,  and  city  training  schools. 

Academic  Studies. — So  far  as  training  schools  teach 
common  branches  of  study,  the  committee  holds,  they 
are  doing  what  other  schools  are  doing,  and  have  small 
excuse  for  existence  ;  but  it  may  be  granted  that  meth- 
ods can  practically  be  taught  only  as  to  subjects,  that 
the  study  done  in  professional  schools  may  so  treat  of 
the  subjects  of  study,  not  as  objects  to  be  acquired,  but 
as  objects  to  be  presented,  that  their  treatment  shall  be 
wholly  professional. 

"  Academic  work  in  normal  schools,'*  the  report  adds, 
''  that  is  of  the  nature  of  preparation  for  professional 
work,  lowers  the  standard  and  perhaps  the  usefulness 
of  such  a  school  ;  but  academic  work  done  as  a  means 
of  illustrating  or  enforcing  professional  truth  has  its 
place  in  a  professional  school  as  in  efifect  a  part  of  the 
professional  work." 

Professional  Work, — According  to  the  report  profes- 
sional training  comprises  two  parts :  {a)  The  science 
of  teaching,  and  {b)  the  art  of  teaching.  In  the  science 
of  teaching  are  included  :  ^i)  Psychology  as  a  basis  for 
principles  and  methods  ;  (2)  Methodology  as  a  guide  to 
instruction ;  (3)  School  economy,  which  adjusts  the 
conditions  of  work  ;  and  (4)  History  of  education,  which 
gives  breadth  of  view.  The  art  of  teaching  is  best 
gained  :  (i)  by  observation  of  good  teaching  ;  (2)  by 
practice-teaching  under  criticism. 

art  of  teaching. 

Training  to  teach  requires  (i)  schools  for  observation, 
and  (2)  schools  for  practice. 

Of  necessity,  these  schools  must  be  separate  in  pur- 
pose and  in  organization.  A  practice  school  cannot  be 
a  model  school.  The  pupil-teachers  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  observe  the  best  models  of  the  teaching 
art ;  and  the  manner,  methods,  and  devices  of  the 
model-teacher  should  be  noted,  discussed,  and  referred 
to  the  foundation  principles  on  which  they  rest 

The  Practice- School, — During  the  course  of  method- 
ology certain  steps  closely  preparatory  to  practice- 
teaching  may  be  taken,  i.  The  pupil-teacher  may  an- 
alyze the  topic  to  be  taught,  noting  essentials  and  inci- 
dentals, seeking  the  connections  of  the  subject  with  the 
mental  possessions  of  the  pupils  to  be  considered,  and 
the  sequences  from  these  points  of  contact  to  the 
knowledge  to  be  gained  under  instruction.  2.  Next, 
plans  of  lessons  may  be  prepared  and  series  of  ques- 
tions for  teaching  the  given  subject.  3.  Giving  lessons 
to  fellow  pupil  teachers  leads  to  familiarity  with  the 
mechanism  of  class  work,  such  as  calling,  directing, 
and  dismissing  classes,  gives  the  beginner  ease  and 
self-confidence,  leads  to  careful  preparation  of  lessons, 
gives  skill  in  asking  questions  and  in  the  use  of  appara- 
tus. 

theory  of  teaching. 

Science  of  Education  and  Psychology. — The  committee 
recommends  that  early  in  their  course  of  study  teachers 
in  training  assume  as  true  the  well-known  facts  of  psy- 
chology and  the  essential  principles  of  education,  and 


make  their  later  study  and  practice  in  the  light  of  these 
principles.  These  principles  thus  become  the  norm  ot 
educational  thought,  and  their  truth  is  continually  dem- 
onstrated by  subsequent  experience.  From  this  time 
theory  and  practice  should  proceed  together  in  mutual 
aid  and  support. 

The  report  declares  that  most  fundamental  and  im- 
portant of  the  professional  studies  which  ought  to  be 
pursued  by  one  intending  to  teach  is  psychology.  This 
study  should  be  pursued  at  two  periods  of  the  training- 
school  course,  the  beginning  and  the  end,  and  its  prin- 
ciples should  be  appealed  to  daily  when  not  formally 
studied.  The  method  of  study  should  be  both  deduc- 
tive and  inductive.  The  terminology  should  be  early 
learned  from  a  suitable  text-book,  and  significance  given 
to  the  terms  by  introspection,  observation,  and  analysis. 
Power  of  introspection  should  be  gained,  giiidance  in 
observation  should  be  given,  and  confirmation  of  psy- 
chological principles  should  be  sought  on  every  hand. 
The  habit  of  thinking  analytically  and  psychologically 
should  be  formed  by  every  teacher.  At  the  close  of 
the  course  a  more  profound  and  more  completely  in- 
ductive study  of  physiological  psychology  should  be 
made.  In  this  way,  a  tendency  to  investigate  should  be 
encouraged  or  created. 

Stucfy  of  Children, — Modem  educational  thought  em- 
phasizes the  opinion  that  the  child,  not  the  subject  of 
study,  is  the  guide  to  the  teacher's  eflForts.  To  know 
the  child  is  of  paramount  importance.  How  to  know 
the  child  must  be  an  important  item  of  instruction  to 
the  teacher  in  training.  The  child  must  be  studied  as 
to  his  physical,  mental,  and  moral  condition.  No  com- 
mon sense  power  of  discerning  human  nature  is  suffi- 
cient;  though  common  sense  and  sympathy  go  a  long 
way  in  such  study.  Weighing,  measuring,  elaborate  in- 
vestigation requiring  apparatus  and  laboratory  meth- 
ods, are  for  experts,  not  teachers  in  training.  Above 
all,  it  must  ever  be  remembered  that  the  child  is  to  be 
studied  as  a  personality  and  not  as  an  object  to  be 
weighed  or  analyzed. 

Methodology, — A  part  of  the  work  under  this  head 
must  be  a  study  of  the  mental  and  moral  effects  of  dif- 
ferent methods  of  teaching  and  examination,  the  rela- 
tive value  of  individual  and  class  instruction  at  different 
periods  (rf  school  life,  and  in  the  study  of  different 
branches.  The  art  of  questioning  is  to  be  studied  in  its 
foundation  principles  and  by  the  illustration  of  the  best 
examples.  Some  review  of  the  branches  which  are  to 
be  taught  may  be  made,  making  the  teacher's  knowl- 
edge of  them  ready  and  distinct  as  to  the  relations  of 
the  several  parts  of  the  subject  to  one  another,  and  of 
the  whole  to  kindred  subjects.  These  and  many  such 
subjects  should  be  discussed  in  the  class  in  pedagogy, 
investigation  should  be  begun,  and  the  lines  on  which  it 
can  be  followed  should  be  distinctly  laid  down. 

School  Economy, — School  economy,  the  committee  be- 
lieves, though  a  factor  of  great  importance  in  the  teach- 
er's training,  can  be  best  studied  by  the  teacher  of  some 
maturity  and  experience,  and  is  of  more  value  in  the 
equipment  of  the  secondary  than  of  elementary  teach- 
ers. Only  its  outlines  and  fundamental  principles 
should  be  studied  in  the  ordinary  training  school. 

History  of  Education, — Breadth  of  mind  consists  in  the 
power  to  view  facts  and  opinions  from  the  standpoints 
of  others.  It  is  this  truth  which  makes  the  study  of 
history  in  a  full,  appreciative  way  so  influential  in  giv- 
ing mental  breadth.  This  general  advantage  the  history 
of  education  has  in  still  larger  degree,  because  our  in- 
terest in  the  views  and  experiences  of  those  engaged 
like  us  in  training  the  young,  enables  us  to  enter  more 
fully  into  their  thoughts  and  purposes  than  we  could 
into  those  of  the  warrior  or  ruler.  From  the  efforts  of 
the  man  we  imagine  his  surroundings,  which  we  con- 
trast with  our  own.  To  the  abstract  element  of  theo- 
retical truth  is  added  the  warm  human  interest  we  feel 
in  the  hero,  the  generous  partisan  of  truth.  The  his- 
tory of  education  is  particularly  full  of  examples  of 
noble  purpose,  advanced  thought,  and  moral  heroism. 
It  is  inspiring  to  fill  our  minds  with  these  human  ideals. 
But  with  enthusiasm   for  ideals  history  gives  us  cau- 
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tion,  warns  us  against  the  moving  of  the  pendulum,  and 
gives  us  points  of  departure  from  which  to  measure 
progress.  It  gives  us  courage  to  attack  difficult  prob- 
lems. It  shows  which  the  abiding  problems  are — those 
that  can  be  solved  only  by  waiting,  and  not  tossed  aside 
by  a  supreme  effort.  It  shows  us  the  progress  of  the 
race,  the  changing  ideals  of  the  perfect  man,  and  the 
means  by  whicn  men  have  sought  to  realize  these  ideals. 
We  can  from  its  study  better  answer  the  question,  What 
is  education,  what  may  it  accomplish,  and  how  may  its 
ideals  be  realized  ?  It  gives  the  evolution  of  the  pres- 
ent, and  explains  anomalies  in  our  work.  And  yet  the 
history  of  education  is  not  a  subject  to  be  treated  ex- 
tensively in  a  training  school.  All  but  the  outlines  may 
better  be  reserved  for  later  professional  reading. 

TRAINING  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

There  is  a  growing  conviction,  widespread  in  this 
land,  that  secondary  teachers  should  be  trained  for  their 
work  even  more  carefully  than  elementary  teachers  are 
trained.  The  degree  of  scholarship  required  for  sec- 
ondary teachers  is  by  common  consent  fixed  at  a  colle- 
giate education.  No  one — with  rare  exceptions — should 
be  employed  to  teach  in  a  high  school  who  has  not  this 
fundamental  preparation. 

Plan  of  organization  of  a  secondary  training  school, — Let 
it  be  supposed  that  two  essentials  have  been  found  in 
one  locality,  (i)  a  college  or  university  having  a  depart- 
ment of  pedagogy  and  a  department  of  post  graduate 
work  ;  (2)  a  high  school,  academy,  or  preparatory  school 
whose  managers  are  willing  to  employ  and  pay  a  number 
of  graduate  students  to  teach  under  direction  for  a  por- 
tion of  each  day.  These  two  conditions  being  met  we 
will  suppose  that  pedagogy  is  offered  as  an  elective  to 
the  college  seniors. 

Two  years  of  instruction  in  the  science  and  art  of 
teaching  are  to  be  provided ;  one,  mostly  theory  with 
some  practice,  elective  during  the  senior  year;  the 
other  mostly  practice  with  some  theory,  elective  for  one 
year  as  post-graduate  work. 


Organization  of  City  School  Systems, 

The  sub-committee  on  the  **  Organization  of  City 
School  Systems  "  presented  a  very  exhaustive  report. 
It  is  understood  that  the  recommendations  relate  par- 
ticularly to  city  school  systems  which  are  so  large  that 
persons  chosen  by  the  people  to  manage  them,  and  serv- 
ing without  pay  cannot  be  expected  to  transact  all  the 
business  of  the  system  in  person,  nor  to  have  personal 
knowledge  of  all  business  transactions  ;  and  which  are 
also  so  large  that  one  person  employed  to  supervise  the 
instruction  cannot  be  assumed  to  personally  manage  or 
direct  all  of  the  details  thereof ;  but  must,  in  each  case, 
act  under  plans  of  organization  and  administration  es- 
tablished by  law,  and  through^assistants  or  representa- 
tives. 

The  plan  proposed  by  the  committee  is  in  its  main  * 
points  the  one  which  has  been  on  trial  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  for  nearly  three  years.  The  principles  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  committee,  must  necessarily  be  observed 
in  framing  a  plan  of  organizatioa  and  government  in  a 
large  city  school  system,  are  briefly  indicated  as  follows: 

First,  The  affairs  of  the  school  should  not  be  mixed 
up  with  partisan  contests  or  municipal  business. 

Second.  There  should  be  a  sharp  distinction  between 
legislative  functions  and  executive  duties. 

Third,  Legislative  functions  should  be  clearly  fixed 
by  statute  and  be  exercised  by  a  comparatively  small 
board,  each  member  of  which  is  representative  of  the 
whole  city.  This  board,  within  statutory  limitations, 
should  determine  the  policy  of  the  system,  levy  taxes, 
and  control  the  expenditures.  It  should  make  no  ap- 
pointments. Every  act  should  be  by  a  recorded  reso- 
lution. It  seems  preferable  that  this  board  be  created 
by  appointment  rather  than  election,  and  that  it  be  con- 
stituted of  two  branches  acting  against  each  other.  , 

Fourth,  Administration  should  be  separated  into  two 
great  independent  departments,  one  of  which  manages 


the  business  interests  and  the  other  supervises  the  in- 
struction. Each  of  these  should  be  wholly  directed  by 
a  single  official  who  is  vested  with  ample  authority  and 
charged  with  full  responsibility  for  sound  administra- 
tion. 

Fifth,  The  chief  executive  officer  on  the  business  side 
should  be  charged  with  the  care  of  all  property  and  with 
the  duty  of  keeping  it  in  suitable  condition  ;  he  should 
provide  all  necessary  furnishings  and  appliances  :  he 
should  make  all  agreements  and  see  that  they  are  prop- 
srly  performed:  he  should  appoint  all  assistants,  jan- 
itors, and  workmen.  In  a  word,  he  should  do  all  that 
the  law  contemplates  and  all  that  the  board  authorizes, 
concerning  the  business  affairs  of  the  school  system,  and 
when  anything  goes  wrong  he  should  answer  for  it.  He 
may  be  appointed  by  the  board,  but  we  think  it  prefer- 
able that  he  be  chosen  in  the  same  way  the  members  of  . 
the  board  are  chosen,  and  be  given  a  veto  upon  the  acts 
of  the  board. 

Sixth,  The  chief  executive  officer  of  the  department 
of  instruction  should  be  given  a  long  term  and  may  be 
appointed  by  the  board.  If  the  board  is  constituted  of 
two  branches,  he  should  be  nominated  by  the  business 
executive  and  confirmed  by  the  legislative  branch.  Once 
appointed  he  should  be  independent.  He  should  ap- 
point all  authorized  assistants  and  teachers  from  an  el- 
igible list  to  be  constituted  as  provided  by  law.  He 
should  assign  to  duties  and  discontinue  services  for  cause, 
at  his  discretion.  He  should  determine  all  matters  re- 
lating to  instruction.  He  should  be  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  developing  a  professional  and  enthus- 
iastic teaching  force  and  of  making  all  the  teaching 
scientific  and  forceful.  He  must  perfect  the  organiza- 
tion of  his  department  and  make  and  carry  out  plans  to 
accomplish  this.  If  he  cannot  do  this  in  a  reasonable 
time  he  should  be  superseded  by  one  who  can. 

The  report  is  signed  by  President  Andrew  S.  Draper, 
of  the  Illinois  state  university ;  Supt.  W.  B.  Powell,  of 
Washington,  D.  C;  and  State  Supt.  A.  B.  Poland,  of  New 
Jersey. 

DIVERGING  OPINIONS. 

Supt.  Edwin  P.  Seaver,  of  Boston,  writes : 

"  I  find  myself  in  general  accord  with  the  doctrines  of  the  re- 
port. There  is  only  one  feature  of  it  from  which  I  feel  obliged 
to  dissent,  and  that  is  an  important  though  not  necessarily  a  vital 
one.  I  refer  to  the  office  of  school  director.  I  see  no  need  of 
such  an  officer  elected  by  the  people,  and  I  do  see  the  danger  of 
his  becoming  a  part  of  the  political  organization  for  the  dispen- 
sation of  patronage. 

"  All  power  and  authority  in  school  affairs  should  reside  ultim- 
ately in  the  board  of  education,  consisting  of  not  more  than  eight 
persons  appointed  by  the  mayor  of  the  city,  to  hold  office  four 
years,  two  memt)ers  retiring  annually  and  eligible  for  reappoint- 
ment once  and  no  more.  This  board  should  appoint  as  its  chief 
officer  a  superintendent  of  instruction,  whose  tenure  should  be 
during  good  t)ehavior  and  efficiency,  and  whos  ^  powers  and  duties 
should  be  to  a  large  extent  defined  by  statute  law,  and  not  wholly 
or  chieflr  by  the  regulations  of  the  board  of  education.  The  sup- 
erintendent of  instruction  should  have  a  seat  and  voice  but  not  a 
vote  in  the  board  of  education.  The  board  of  education  should 
also  appoint  a  business  agent,  and  define  his  powers  and  duties 
in  relation  to  all  matters  of  buildings,  repairs,  and  supplies,  sub- 
stantially as  set  forth  in  the  report  in  relation  to  the  school  di- 
rector. 

'*  All  teachers  should  t)e  appointed  and  annually  reappointed  or 
recommended  by  the  superintendent  of  instruction,  until  after  a 
sufficient  probation  they  are  appointed  on  a  tenure  during  good 
behavior  and  efficiency. 

"  All  matters  relating  to  courses  of  study,  text-books,  and  ex- 
aminations should  t)e  left  to  the  superintendent  and  his  assistants, 
constituting  a  body  of  professional  experts  who  should  be  regard- 
ed as  alone  competent  to  deal  with  such  matters,  and  should  be 
held  accountable  therefor  to  the  board  of  education  only  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  and  not  in  particular  details." 

Supt.  Albert  G.  Lane,  of  Chicago,  writes  : 

"  I  concur  in  the  recommendations  of  the  sub-committee  on  the 
organization  of  city  school  systems  as  summarized  in  the  conclud- 
ing portion  of  the  report,  omitting  in  item  third  the  Words, '  And 
that  it  be  constitutea  of  two  branches  acting  against  each  other.' 
Omit  Fifth, '  But  we  think  it  preferable  that  he  be  chosen  in  the 
same  v;ay  that  members  of  the  board  are  chosen  and  t)e  given 
veto  power  upon  the  acts  of  the  board.'  I  recommend  that  the 
veto  power  be  given  to  the  president  of  the  board." 
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Home-made   Apparatus.     III. 

By  Prof.  John  F.  Woodhull,  Teachers'  College,  New 
York  City. 

CHEMICAL   APPARATUS. 

Ho.  13.  Apparatus  for  Determiaing  tbe  Proportion  of 
Oxygen  in  the  Air. — A  small  piece  of  clean  phosphorus 
is  placed  upon  the  wire-shelf  and  the  test-tube  is  in- 
verted over  it,  with  its  mouth  dipping  into  the  water 
beneath.  After  standing  thus  for  a  day  or  two  the 
water  will  be  found  to  have  risen  so  as  to  occupy  about 
one  fifth  of  the  volume  of  the  test-tube.  Measurements 
carefully  made  were  found  to  be,  as  shown  in  the  figure, 
Vol.  of  oxygen        j  ^ 

to as  -^  —  a  I  per  cent. 

Vol.  of  air  S-7 

At  the  close  of  the  experiment  the  flame  of  a 
lamp  may  be  directed  toward  the  upper  end  of  the 
test-tuhe  until  the  phosphorus  melts  and  runs  down  the 
wire  without   burning  or  producing  the  white  fumes 


Fig.  33.  Fig.  34- 

which  would  appear  if  oxygen  were  present.  The  test- 
tube  may  now  be  lifted,  while  the  phosphorus  is  thus 
heated  above  its  kindling  temperature,  and  it  will  im- 
mediately spring  into  a  flame. 

The  wire  support  for  the  phosphorus  is  made  of  No. 
18  copper  wire,  which  is  easily  bent  with  the  lingers  in 
the  form  represented  by  figure.  24. 

Coit. — Test-tube  from  apparatus  No.  7. 

Small  tumbler j  centt 

No.  14.   The  Miner's  Safety  Lamp — Wire  gauze, 

such  as  is  used  for  milk-strainers  or  fine  sieves  {30  or  40 

meshes  to  the  inch),  six  inches  square,  is 

rolled  into  a  cylinder  about   an   inch   in 

diameter  and  tied  with  wire,  common  corks 

are  fitted  nicely  into  the  ends,  a  very  small 

taper  is  fastened  to  the    lower  cork  by  a 

drop  of    its  own  melted  wax.     Coal-gas,  or 

a  little  ether,  is  put  into  the  large  bottle, 

which  in  this  case   represents  a  coal  mine 

in  which  a  combustible  gas  has  collected  ; 

Ll^"  the  candle  is  lighted  and  put  into  the  wire- 

FiG.  as.      gauze  cylinder  and  lowered  into  the  bottle 

without  setting  fire  to  the  gas,  but  if  the  uncovered  flame  , 

is  brought  to  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  a  flash  occurs. 

A  little  lime-water  is  then  put  into  the  bottle,  showing 
the  presence  of  carbon  dioxide,  which  has  been  formed 
by  the  combustion. 
Ci//.— Wire 


No.  15.  Test-tube  Rack — The  rack  is  made  of  thin 
■trips  of  wood,  two  inches  wide  ;  the  uprights  four  and 


strip,  underneath  each  of  these  holes,  a  cup  is  made  with 
a  countersink  to  receive  the  lower  end  of  the  test-tube. 

Ho.  16.  Test-tube  Tongs — The  test-tube  tongs  are 
made  of  two  strips  of  wood  each  about  nine  inches  long  and 
half  an  inch  thick,  cut  as  represented  in  figure  37.  They 
are  held  together  by  stout  rubber  bands — no  hinge  is 
needed — which  are  represented  in  the  figure  as  placed  so 
as  to  cause  the  tongs  to 
close.  They  are  opened  by  ( 
a  slight  pressure  of  the 
hand  upon  the  large  end.  *''^'  ^^■ 

If,  however,  one  prefers  tongs  which  ordinarily  remain 
open  and  require  a  slight  pressure  of  the  hand  to  close 
them,  the  rubber  bands  may  be  moved  somewhat  nearer 
the  large  end  and  the  tongs  will  so  operate. 

No.   I7«    Blow-plpe. — -The  blow-pipe  is  made  of  two 

L  pieces  of  glass  tubing,  each  about  four 
inches  long,  one  of  which  is  nearly 
closed  at  one  end,  as  described  on  page 
7.  The  two  pieces  of  glass  tubing  are 
connected  by  a  piece  of  soft  rubber 
tubing.  This  enables  one  to  direct  the 
stream  of  air  from  the  blow-pipe  as  he 
Fig.  as.  chooses. 


No.  18.  Distilling  Apparatus.— This  is  used  in  mak- 
ing nitric  acid,  hydrochloric-acid  solution,  ammonia  solu- 
tion, and  bromine,  as  well  as  separating  alcohol  from 
water  and  obtaining  from  solution  distilled  water  in 
small  quantities. 

A  test-tube  is  sometimes  used  in  place  of  the  flask. 
The  latter,  however,  is  preferred 
when  frothing  is  liable  to  oct 
The  delivery-tube  is  made  of  such  L 
a  length  as  to  reach  within  about 
one  inch  of  the  bottom  of  the  test- 
tube  in  which  the  vapors  are  coi 
densed.  The  distillate  which 
collected  in  the  test-tube  is  never 
allowed  to  cover  the  end  of  this 
delivery-tube— the  amount  needed  for  each  pupil  is  very 
small. 

To  make  hydrochloric  acid  or  ammonia  solution,  a 
little  water  is  put  into  the  test-tube,  not  quite  up  to  the 
end  of  the  delivery  tube.  This  water  absorbs  the  gas  as 
fast  as  it  is  generated. 

Celt. — B-oi.  wide-mouth  bottle,  \ 

Test-tube,  IProm  apparatus  No.  7. 

Rubber  stopper,  No.  t,  ) 

aoi.eask iicents 

Delivery  tube  I  cent 


No.  19.  Apparatus  to  Show  that  Water  may  be  Pro- 
duced by  Passing  Hydro- 
gen over  Hot  Copper  Oxide. 

- — The  hydrogen  is  allowed 
to  flow  through  the  tube  for 
a  time  to  show  that  moisture 
is  not  deposited  from  the  gas, 
and  hence  no  drying  tubes 
are  needed.  A  flame  is  then 
placed  under  the  end  of  the 
is  pro 


Fig.  30. 
tube   containing  the   copper  oxide  and 
duced. 


a  half  inches  high  and  the  horizontal  strips  twelve  and 
thirteen  inches  respectively.  In  the  upper  strip,  six  holes 
are  bored  with  a  seven-cighth-inch  bit.     In  the  lower 


— 8-oz.  narrow-mouthed  bottle S  c< 

Rubber  stopper  No.  o,  with  one  hole 30 

Delivery  tube I  ci 


Ho.  30.  Apparatus  to  Show  that  Hydrogen  may  be 
Produced  by  Passing  Steam  over  Hot  Iron  Filings — 
In  using  the  apparatus  one  hand  holds  the  tin  basin 
and  steadies  the  bottle  and  the  other  hand  holds  the 
lamp  under  the  end  of  the  test-tube.  It  is  preferable 
not  to  lock  the  apparatus  in  a  support  stand,  but  to  have 
it  entirely  in  hand.     If  the  rubber  stopper  is  pressed 
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firmly  into  the  mouth  of  the  flask,  there  is  no  danger 
of  the  flask  falling  without  a  support. 

Hydrogen  sulphide  may  be  collected  in  the  bottle  by 
generating  hydrogen  in  the  flask  and  heating  sulphur  in 


Fig.  31. 

the  test-tube.  In  this  case  the  melted  sulphur  should  be 
kept  in  the  end  of  the  test-tube  remote  from  the  rubber 
stopper  by  tilting  the  apparatus  slightly. 


From  apparatus 
No.  7. 


Cost, — 8-oz.  wide-mouth  bottle, 
Tin-basin« 
Test-tube, 

Rubber  stopper  No.  i  with  one  hole, 
2  oz.  flask  from  apparatus  No.  18. 

Rubber  stopper  No.  i  with  two  holes 4  cents 

Delivery-tubes 2  cents 

Extr?  lamp 45  cents 

51  cents 

No.  2z.  Apparatus  to  Show  that  Oxygen  or  Chlorine 

will  Burn  in  Hydrogen.— 

Hydrogen  is  collected  in  the 
eight-ounce  bottle  by  using 
apparatus  No.  7.  The  ma- 
terial to  generate  oxygen  or 
chlorine  is  put  into  the  flask 
and  heated.  The  hydrogen 
is  lighted  at  the  mouth  of 
the  bottle  and  the  delivery- 
tube  slowly  thrust  up  into 
it,  when  a  flame  will  be  seen 
burning  at  the  end  of  the 
delivery  -  tube.  The  upper 
end  of  the  bottle  is  held  in 
one  hand,  while  the  neck  of 
the  flask  is  held  in  the  other. 
The  apparatus  is  tilted  to 
prevent  the  burning   of  the  hands  by  the  flame. 

To  burn  hydrogen  in  oxygen  or  chlorine,  we  have 
merely  to  substitute  the  delivery-tube  from  the  apparatus 
represented  in  figure  29,  collect  oxygen  or  chlorine  in  the 
eight-ounce  bottle  by  using  apparatus  No  7,  and  gen- 
erate hydrogen  in  the  flask.  The  hydrogen  must  be 
allowed  to  flow  rapidly  for  a  few  minutes  to  remove  air 
from  the  flask,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  explosion. 
We  fill  the  flask  one-quarter  full  and  add  about  one-third 
as  much  sulphuric  acid.  Drop  in  granulated  zinc  while 
the  mixture  is  warm,  and  the  hydrogen  will  flow  rapidly. 
The  hydrogen  flame  burning  in  the  bottle  produces  a 
musical  sound. 

Cost, — 80Z.  wide- mouthed  bottle,  \  ^  .      vt  '  - 

Rubber  stopper  No.  i.         \  ^~'"  "PParatus  No  7. 

2-oz.  flask,  from  apparatus  No.  i8. 

Delivery-tube I  cent. 


Fig.  32. 


He  is  long  waisted— that  is  all.  And  his  waist  is  made  of 
three  parts.  These  three  parts  have  big  names.  Beginning  at 
the  head  they  arc  called  prothorax,  mesothorax,  and  metatborax, 
but  all  we  need  to  remember  is  that  the  thorax  has  three  parts. 
In  the  insects  we  have  studied,  these  parts  are  not  so  easily 
seen,  but  in  this  family  they  are  always  easily  found. 

See  what  long  feelers  tne  walking- 
stick  has !  Compare  these  feelers  with 
those  of  the  katydid,  grasshopper,  and 
cricket.  You  see  they  all  have  long 
feelers.    Look  at  these  feelers  with  a 

flass.  They  are  like  a  string  of  beads. 
Examine  the  mouth  and  the  eyes.  How 
they  project  from  the  head.  Compare 
the  neck  with  that  of  the  dragon-fly. 
Compare  the  legs  with  those  of  his 
cousin,  the  grasshopper. 

The  walking-stick  can  creep  along 
very  fast  because  his  legs  are  so  long, 
and  his  body  so  slender. 

Green  ones  may  be  seen  among 
bushes  in  summer,  and  gray  ones  in 
bams,  upon  the  ceiling  and  walls. 

Sometimes  they  grow  to  be  very 
large.  One  kind  IJecomes  over  a  foot 
long.  The  walking-sticks  have  many 
relations  in  warm  countries. 

The  walking-sticks  are  harmless 
creatures,  and  they  have  many  enemies. 
Nature  has  made  them  look  so  much 
like  hay  or  twigs,  that  they  can  thus 
hide,  and  no  one  can  see  them  as  they 
stlmd  upon  a  limb  of  a  tree. 

One  summer  I  saw  hundreds  of 
them  in  a  bam.  They  were  every- 
where, but  to  any  one  who  was  not 
looking  for  them,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  realize  how 
many  were  there.  They  were  just  the  same  color  as  the  hay, 
and  looked  like  it.  They  could  only  be  seen  when  they  began  to 
move. 

Suggestions,— 'DT2i\f  the  walking-stick. 

Write  a  careful  description  of  it. 

Write  all  you  have  leamed  of  its  life  history. 

Compare  it  with  the  grasshopper  and  the  katydid.  Draw  a 
contrast. 

Compare  and  contrast  the  walking-stick  with  the  butterfly, 
beetle,  and  dragonfly. 

Write  an  imaginary  conversation  between  a  walking-stick  and 
a  grasshopper. 

Write  a  story  of  a  walking-stick  who  escaped  from  its  enemies 
because  of  its  ability  to  hide. 

Questions, — If  you  were  going  to  give  a  walking-stick  one  pair 
of  wings,  where  ought  they  to  be  fastened  on  ? 

Where  if  you  gave  two  pairs  ?  Did  you  ever  see  an  insect  with 
wings  on  the  first  section  of  the  thorax  (prothorax)?  What 
other  wingless  insects  have  you  seen  ?  Where  were  they  }  Why 
does  nature  give  some  insects  win^  and  others  none  ?  If  he  had 
wings,  what  kind  would  they  bef  Yes  they  would  be  straight 
like  those  of  his  cousins,  the  grasshopper  and  katydid.  Make  a 
list  of  winged  and  wingless  insects  you  have  seen. 

Language, — A  pretty  green  walking-stick  lived  in  a  bush.  He 
was  very  lean  and  long,  and  he  looked  very  hungry.  He  was 
not  hungry  for  he  had  plenty  to  eat,  but  he  could  not  get  fat. 
When  he  heard  the  birds  coming,  he  just  put  his  feet  together 
and  stood  still.  The  birds  could  not  see  him  because  he  was 
green,  and  looked  just  like  a  little  stem. 

Jennie  Carson. 

Measurements, — The  walking-stick  is  four  inches  long.  His 
legs  are  two  inches  long.  All  of  his  legs  are  twelve  inches  long. 
If  his  legs  were  placed  end  to  end,  they  would  reach  a  foot  long. 
His  body  is  twice  as  lonj^  as  one  leg.  The  feelers  are  three 
inches  long.  There  are  nine  joints  in  the  abdomen,  and  three  in 
the  thorax.  If  I  add  one  for  the  head,  there  will  be  thirteen 
joints  in  his  whole  body. 


Insects.     V. 

By  Frank  O.  Payne. 

THE  WALKING-STICK. 

After  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  bee-family,  it  is  no  more 
than  proper  to  meet  Mr.  Grasshopper's  cousins.  I  fancy  when 
you  look  at  this  slender  fellow,  you  will  say,  "  Here  is  a  creature 
that  looks  like  an  insect  so  far  as  the  legs  and  jointed  body  goes, 
but  you  told  us  that  the  bodies  of  insects  are  always  divided  into 
three  parts,  and  this  one  has  more  than  three  parts  to  his  body. 
Besides,  this  creature  has  no  wings."  Well,  it  does  seem  so  at 
first  sight,  but  if  you  will  rememl^r  that  the  legs  and  wings  are 
always  attached  to  the  thorax  (chest  or  middle  part),  you  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  seeing  that  this  insect  has  also  a  three-parted 
body. 


The    First  Year  With  Number.  VII. 

By  Ellen  E.  Kenyon. 

*•  When  to  leave  objects  ?  "  is  the  vexed  question  among  teach- 
ers who  train  in  number  from  the  conventional,  rather  than  the 
psychological  standpoint. 

What  is  the  object  of  the  school  ?  To  give  the  child  the  bene- 
fit of  civilization— to  differentiate  his  training  from  that  of  a  sav- 
age—to bring  the  average  child  upward  toward  the  plane  of  the 
highest  humanity. 

How  docs  this  apply  to  number  leaching  ?  The  savage  merely 
counts,  and  that  within  a  very  limited  numerical  range.  This 
will  not  answer  the  needs  of  the  civilized  man.  The  Chinaman 
depends  upon  his  abacus.  The  higher  civilization  demands  the 
cultivation  and  use  of  our  mental  wings.     Nihil  est  in  intellectu 
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quod  non  priusfuit  in  sensu,  but  the  intellectual  fruit  is  very 
different  from  the  material  seed.  The  teacher's  skill  lies  in  per- 
ceiving and  encouraging  the  budding  of  this  fruit.  The  tree  must 
keep  its  root  in  the  soil,  but  wave  its  branches  in  the  air.  The 
old-fashioned  teacher  who  taught  the  tables  and  depended  almost 
entirely  upon  "  abstract "  exercises  pulled  the  roots  out  of  the  soil 
and  cut  off  the  mainspring  of  growth.  The  faddist  in  the  New 
Education,  who  has  **  caught  the  idea  "  of  objective  teaching,  but 
ailed  to  get  its  philosophy,  makes  roots  of  all  the  branches,  in- 
sisting that  the  tree  must  remain  in  contact  with  the  earth  at  every 
point  and  at  all  times.  This  is  the  Chinese  method — not  the  New 
Education  at  all. 

Some  trees  of  the  same  species  will  bear  equally  good  fruit  at 
an  earlier  age  than  others.  How  to  recognize  the  fruit  buds  is 
not  so  difficult  a  matter  m  this  particular  connection.  Every 
teacher  knows  that  some  of  her  pupils  more  quickly  than  others 
acquire  the  power  of  abstract  calculation.  These  children  find 
continued  recourse  to  objects  as  irksome  as  a  healthy  ten-year-old 
boy  would  find  it  to  be  constrained  to  walk  by  holding  on  to  chairs 
and  tables. 

Other  children  require  patient  leading  out  of  the  world  of  ob- 
jects seen  into  the  world  of  objects  imagined  and  through  a  swifter 
use  of  concepts  to  the  power  of  rapid  calculation,  which  discards 
all  consciousness  of  material  relations.  Thep  when  their  natural 
weak  hold  upon  numerical  ideas  lets  go  after  all  (when  they 
"  miss  ")  they  must  again  be  referred  to  Uie  counters,  to  rediscov- 
er the  slippery  facts.  For  this  pur]x>se  every  number  lesson 
during  first  year  should  be  given  with  counters  accessible  for 
handv  reference.  (Beware  of  linger  counting.  Counters  should 
be  "  nandy,"  but  their  handiness  should  be  under  the  teacher's 
easy  control.  Numerical  abstraction  has  never  had  a  greater 
enemy  than  the  small  pupils'  ten  digits.) 

"  Missing,"  however,  should  be  minimized  by  careful  first  teach- 
ing. A  little  examination  reveals  a  series  of  steps  in  abstracting 
number  relations  which  the  brighter  children  taKe  spontaneously 
and  unconsciously  on  the  wings  of  intuition  (which  is  only  a  rapid 
and  automatic  reasoning),  but  which  the  slower  pupils  must  tread 
under  leadership,  as  a  blind  person  crossing  a  brook  must  have 
his  feet  placed  upon  the  stepping  stones. 

1.  The  slow  child  finds  by  the  use  of  counters  that  3  sticks  and 
4  sticks  are  7  sticks :  3  spools  and  4  spools  are  7  spools ;  3  boys 
and  4  boys  are  7  boys ;  3  pencils  and  4  pencils  are  7  pencils.  He 
is  led  to  generalize :  3  objects  and  4  objects  are  7  objects.  For 
emphasis,  he  may  be  led  to  say  that  3  anything  and  4  anything 
are  7.  Then  he  makes  the  unhampered  statement,  3  and  4  are  7 — 
and  understands  what  he  is  saying — means  it.  Yet  the  next  day 
he  cannot  answer  the  question,  A  man  did  \  days*  work  in  one 
week  and  4  the  next ;  how  many  days  did  ne  work  altoeetherf 
The  lapse  in  time  and  attention  to  other  subjects  have  broken  the 
train  of  thought.  He  cannot  pick  it  up  just  where  he  dropped  it 
with  sufficient  readiness  and  clearness  to  apply  the  acquired  fact 
to  the  new  relation.  The  difficulty  is  enhanced  by  the  great  dis- 
similarity in  the  objects  of  thought  presented.  There  is  nothing 
in  days*  work  to  remind  him  ofhis  dealings  with  yesterday's  vis- 
ible counters.  When  he  made  the  statement  3  anything  and  4 
anything  are  7  things,  he  did  not  take  count  of  days'  work,  but 
only  of  tangible  things.  If,  indeed,  with  the  echo  of  his  own 
statement, "  3  and  4  are  7  "  in  his  mind  he  should  answer  "  Seven 
days,"  his  reasoning  would  still  be  obscure  and  uncertain. 

2.  Having  observed  that  3  and  4  are  7  in  every  case  of  objects 
manipulated,  the  pupil  must  be  led  to  picture  this  relation  by 
means  of  several  groups  of  objects  imagined.  There  is  a  grading 
by  which  he  may  be  led  from  the  easy  to  the  difficult  among  these 
pictured  objects.  It  is  easy  for  him  to  picture  cents,  marbles, 
tops,  peanuts,  candies,  kites,  flags ;  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  picture 
schoolbags,  bouses,  bureaus,  inkstands,  poems,  and  days.  The 
relative  ease  and  difficulty  depend  upon  four  considerations: 
(a)  Familiarity  with  the  objects;  {p)  Interest  in  the  objects; 
\c)  Habit  of  seeing  the  objects  grouped  as  he  is  required  to  group 
them  mentally ;  (^  Concreteness  of  object.  The  example  calling 
for  a  computation  xn  days*  work  is  diflicult  in  all  of  these  relations. 
(a)  He  has  lived  many  days,  but  has  not  noticed  them  as  passing 
actualities :  {b)  he  has  no  interest  for  days,  but  only  for  what  they 
bring  him  :  {c)  he  has  thought  little,  if  any,  of  days  in  groups ; 
{d)  ue  day  has  little  of  the  concrete,  being  to  him  a  spell  of  cuiy- 
light  having  an  unknown  beginning  and  an  indefinite  ending,  be- 
tween which  limits  certain  things  occur  about  which  it  is  easier 
to  think  than  about  the  day  itself.  If  he  answers  the  question 
intelligently,  he  must  think  of  the  men  going  to  work  and  leaving 
off  three  times  and  then  four  times.  It  is  only  by  a  process  of 
counting  that  he  can  r?ach  7,  because  he  cannot  see  the  three 
days'  work  at  once  or  the  four  days'  work  at  once,  much  less  the 
two  groups  together. 

Schoolbags  are  familiar  to  his  daily  experience,  but  the  labor  of 
vatiitaWy  grouping  them  for  arithmetical  purposes  u*  one  for  which 
adjective  practice  has  not  prepared  him.  Lions  would  be  diflicult 
to  deal  with,  in  the  same  way,  though  he  may  have  at  command 
a  very  vivid  concept  of  a  single  lion,  seen  in  a  cage.  Even  dogs 
might  give  him  some  trouble  by  running  about,  though  the  con- 
sciousness that  each  animal  carries  his  very  definite  number  of  feet 


with  him  would  make  it  easy  to  tell  how  many  feet  a  dog  and  two 
chickens  have. 

Besides  the  ease  or  difficulty  with  which  the  infant  imagination 
deals  with  objects  according  to  their  character,  there  is  a  gradation 
in  degrees  of  reality  that  depends  upon  time  and  place.  For  in- 
stance: 

The  child  may  have  been  told  (and  very  properly  if  the  connec- 
tion was  strong)  that  the  Egyptians  used  rings  and  bars  of  metal 
for  coins.  The  interest  that  attached  to  this  fact  in  all  its  new- 
ness may  have  faded.  If,  now,  the  teacher  propounds :  "  A  little 
Egyptian  boy  had  three  silver  rings  given  to  him  for  one  birthday 
ana  4  for  the  next ;  how  many  did  that  make?  "  the  picturing  is  dim 
and  confused  with  non-essential  details  that  the  reniinder  of  a 
pleasant  story  calls  into  being.  This  is  a  good  question  for  the 
stronj;  pupil,  but  a  bad  one  for  the  weak.  Less  distracting,  but 
scarcely  more  appealing  would  be  the  problem,  "Johnny  nad  3 
cents  in  one  pocket  and  4  in  another ;  how  many  in  both  ?  "  The 
mythical "  Johnny  "  has  become  too  trite  (in  all  probability)  to  more 
than  loom  perfunctorily  in  the  background  of  the  realjohnny's  con- 
sciousness. His  pockets  and  their  contents  are  disbelieved  in  and 
the  inducement  to  create  is  not  sufficient.  Such  questions  have 
their  usefulness,  but  are  much  overworked.  Vastly  nearer  the 
child's  interest  is  it  to  state :  "  I  have  3  cents  in  my  vest  pocket 
and  4  cents  in  my  coat  pocket :  how  many  ?  "  Still  more  vividly 
would  the  picturing  be  done  should  you  hide  your  hands  in  your 
desk  and  actually  handle  the  objects  while  naming  them.  But 
the  crowning  help  of  all  to  the  unimaginative  urchin  would  be  to 
actually  put  3  cents  into  his  right  hand  pocket  and  4  into  the  left. 
Thougn  you  kept  them  carefully  concealed  from  the  bright  op- 
tical instruments  above,  and  though  Johnny  knew  they  were 
coming  out  again  in  restitution,  his  ear  would  catch  the  jingle  and 
his  fancy  would  picture  the  coins  just  as  they  would  he  in  the 
comers  of  those  omniverous  pockets. 

The  first  step,  however,  in  liberating  the  mind  from  dependence 
upon  the  eye  in  numbering  is  to  make  it  use  the  sense  of  touch 
instead.  Let  the  counters  (including  various  kinds  at  different 
times)  be  hidden  in  Johnny's  desk  and  let  him  seek  with  his  fin- 
gers 3  and  then  4,  and  tell  without  looking  and  without  counting 
how  many  they  make.  This  operation  should  be  separated  slight- 
ly, in  time  from  the  series  of  statements  by  which  the  generaRza- 
tion  is  reached  (given  under  i),  but  should  occur  in  the  same 
lesson. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  QUESTION,  HOW  TO  PROCEED  FROM  THE 
CONCRETE  TO  THE  ABSTRACT  IN  NUMBER  TEACHING. 

The  child  abstracts  certain  ideas  of  number  before  entering 
school.  From  groups  of  two  and  three  objects  he  has  obtained 
the  ideas  two  and  three  which  he  applies  to  similar  groups  of  other 
objects.  These  ideas  are  simple,  as  red,  square.  It  is  said  that 
the  highest  adult  power  cannot  thus  abstract  and  apply  numerical 
measures  beyond  seven,  and  that  most  of  us  see  six  as  two  threes 
or  four  and  two  or  what  not,  according  to  the  arrangement  of 
objects  in  the  group. 

The  child  on  entering  school  has  not  learned  to  abstract  com- 
plex ideas.  Three  is  a  whole  to  him.  It  remains  to  learn  that 
three  is  composed  of  t\io  and  one  or  of  three  ones — to  proceed 
from  the  whole  to  the  parts,  first  bv  seeing  and  manipulation, 
second  by  picturing,  third  by  committing  to  memory  the  abstracted 
fact  in  its  statement. 

1.  The  child  performs  the  operation,  his  eyes  assisting,  and 
states  his  observation. 

2.  He  performs  the  operation  out  of  sight,  exercises  his  judg- 
ment as  to  the  result,  and  verifies  by  looking. 

3.  He  performs  the  operation  witn  various  objects  and  reaches 
a  generalization  (as  3+4=7). 

4.  He  applies  this  generalization  deductively  to  such  objects  at 
first  as  are  easily  pictured  and  close  at  hand,  for  purposes  of  veri- 
fication. 

5.  He  applies  the  generalization  to  objects  less  easily  pictured, 
and  not  at  command,  verifying  by  means  of  pictorial  illustration. 

6.  He  applies  the  genersuization  to  ideas  that  cannot  be  pictured 
and  verifies  by  use  of  symbols.  (The  names  of  the  days  may  be 
written  to  show  that  there  are  seven.) 

7.  He  relies  upon  a  uniform  past  experience,  adopts  the  fact  as 
universal  and  applies  it  without  question  or  proof  in  the  "abstract" 
example  (as  in  running  up  a  column  of  fibres). 

8.  He  acquires  celerity  in  the  application  of  number  abstrac- 
tions, /.  /.,  rapid  calculation. 

These  steps  have  been  provided  for  in  the  previous  articles  of 
this  series,  and  the  various  lines  of  number  study  have  been  laid 
out,  giving  the  work  such  a  swing  that  it  may  well  travel  upon 
established  tracks,  introducing  nothing  distinctly  new,  for  another 
month,  while  the  teacher  gives  a  closer  attention  than  she  may 
have  done  before  to  the  great  question  discussed  in  this  paper. 

Out  of  the  world  of  sense,  the  child  must  rise  into  the  world  of 
intellectual  conceptions.  This  is  a  process  of  growth,  and  can- 
not be  aided  by  leaving  the  sense  plane  suddenly  or  entirely  be- 
hind. He  who  would  grow  tall  enough  to  reach  the  skies,  must 
keep  his  feet  upon  the  earth.  The  expanding  consciousness  of 
the  student  embraces  more  and  more  of  the  "  abstract,"  and  be- 
comes less  and  less  dependent  on  the  concrete.  The  parallelo- 
gram illustrates. 
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Editorial^  Notes. 

The  sad  story  of  a  Cincinnati  school  boy's  suicide  is 
reported  in  the  newspapers.  It  seems  that  the  little 
lad  was  cast  down  because  of  the  poor  "  average  "  at- 
tained in  school  and  sought  death  by  taking  poison. 
The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  asks  a  question  that  will  set 
educators  to  thinking :  "  Had  the  mode  of  examination 
in  the  school  the  boy  attended  anything  to  do  with  it  ?" 
Let  us  continue  the  interrogation  !  How  are  "  aver- 
ages "  made  ?  Are  the  studies  pursued  in  the  schools 
suited  to  the  needs  and  capabilities  of  the  pupils  ?  Do 
the  teachers  study  their  pupils  ?  Are  the  recitations  so 
conducted  that  the  children  are  able  to  follow  the 
teacher  and  at  every  Ftep  clearly  apperceive  what  is 
offered  to  them  ?  Is  the  teacher  a  kind  and  sympa- 
thetic friend  of  his  pupils  ?  Does  honest  effort  count 
for  something  in  school  ?  There  is  one  question  that 
deserves  to  be  singled  out  for  special  consideration, 
and  that  is  :  Does  the  school  strive  to  make  education 
attractive  ?  In  other  words  :  Does  it  cultivate  the  na- 
tural joyousness  of  children  ?  Jean  Paul  fRichter],  the 
great  observer  and  friend  of  children,  has  some  strik- 
ing remarks  on  this  subject.  He  says  :  "I  can  endure 
a  melancholy  man,  but  not  a  melancholy  child ;  the 
former,  in  whatever  slough  he  may  sink,  can  yet  raise 
his  eyes  either  to  the  kingdom  of  reason  or  of  hope, 
hvit  the  little  child  is  entirely  absorbed  and  weighed  down 
by  one  black  poison-drop  of  the  present.  Think  of  a  child 
led  to  the  scaffold  ;  think  of  Cupid  in  a  Dutch  cofiin  ;  or 
watch  a  butterfly,  after  its  four  wings  have  been  torn 
off,  creeping  like  a  worm,  and  you  will  feel  what  I 
mean." 


The  newspapers  report  that  the  special  committee 
appointed  by  the  Philadelphia  school  board  to  investi- 
gate "  Trilby,"  Du  Maurier's  sensational  novel,  has  re- 
commended to  admit  the  book  to  the  school  libraries  of 
that  staid  and  decorous  city.  This  is  decidedly  unwise. 
The  mature  mind  whose  tastes  and  character  are  proof 
against  the  morbid  influences  that  are  concealed  in  the 
gloriflcation  of  doubtful  standards  of  morality,  may  not 
suffer  any  harm  from  a  reading  of  the  work  ;  but  the 
boys  and  girls  in  the  schools  should  be  sacredly  pro- 
tected against  productions  of  this  sort.  What  parent 
would  take  his  son  or  daughter  to  the  Quartier  Latin  to 
be  initiated  in  its  doings  and  And  pleasure  in  its  soul- 
poisoning  atmosphere  ?  Yes,  soul-poisoning  it  is  for  all 
whose  tastes  and  morals  are  yet  in  the  first  stages  of 
formation.  The  Philadelphia  school  board  has  made  a 
serious  mistake,  and  should  revoke  its  decision  as 
speedily  as  possible. 

The  great  difference  that  exists  between  the  princi- 
pals of  schools  of  the  larger  size  is  often  remarked  upon 
by  our  agents  as  well  as  by  those  of  the  publishing 
houses.  One  of  the  latter  lately  remarked,  '*  I  have  not 
seen  a  man  of  average  ability  in  X.  and  I  am  pretty  well 
acquainted  there.  Now  there  are  about  as  many  prin- 
cipals in  Y.,  but  most  of  them  are  superior  men.  I  have 
attempted  to  account  for  the  difference  in  several  ways. 
The  superintendents  are  good  men,  the  assistants  are 
fair,  but  the  principals  greatly  differ.  In  X.  they  hold 
meetings,  but  they  are  dull  and  lifeless  ;  there  is  no 
alertness  of  mind  whatever.  I  don't  pretend  to  explain 
it ;  only^that  we  all  know  it  is  so." 


In  last  week's  issue  of  The  Journal  appeared  a  suggestive 
letter  by  Mr.  T.  O.  Baker,  formerly  a  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Colorado,  and  at  present  a  student  of  the  New  York  University 
School  of  Pedagogy,  on  "  Co-ordination,  Correlation,  Concentra- 
tion, Unification,  or  Articulation?"  The  question  there  pre- 
sented is  one  of  great  importance.  An  editorial  article  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  result  of  long  and  careful  investigation  along  the  lines  of 
unification  of  studies,  will  shortly  be  published  in  The  Journal. 

In  matters  relating  to  scientific  pedagogics  and  the  profession- 
alization  of  teaching,  America  may  have  much  to  learn  of  Germany; 
but  there  are  many  things  in  which  the  schools  of  this  country 
excel  Dr.  Seeley  in  last  week's  issue  of  The  Journal  mentioned 
several  defects  in  the  educational  system  of  Germany  that -furnish 
abundant  proof.  In  school  government  also  our  schools  can  give 
some  pointers  to  Germany.  Here  the  teacher  tries  to  be  the  friend 
and  kind  companion  of  the  children ;  there  he  is  their  master,  and 
often  a  despotic  one. 

A  numt)er  of  programs  of  school  celebrations  of  Washington's 
birthday  have  b^n  received.  The  majority  of  them  show  that 
simple,  but  impressive  exercises  were  arranged  for  the  occasion. 
But  there  are  a  few  that  indicate  that  extensive  preparations  were 
made  which  must  have  necessitated  an  unreasonable  expenditure 
of  money  and  time.  It  is  a  serious  mistake  to  make  the  celebra- 
tions of  special  holidays  occasions  for  elaborate  shows.  There  is 
danger  of  encouraging  the  growth  of  self-consciousness,  vain- 
glory, and  jealousy  in  children.  Beskles.  the  time  of  pupils  and 
teachers  is  too  valuable  to  be  wasted  for  the  sake  of  a  mere 
"  showing  off  "  of  the  school.  Too  much  has  been  paid  fnr  "  the 
whistle  "  m  some  schools,  to  judge  by  their  special  exercises. 

The  Nashua,  N.  H.,  board  of  education  has  decided  in  favor  of 
the  introduction  of  vivisection  in  the  high  school  of  that  city.  It 
is  hoped  that  public  sentiment  will  compel  the  board  to  reconsider 
its  action.  There  is  no  need  for  vivisection  in  any  school.  Chil- 
dren must  learn  to  look  upon  all  life  as  sacred.  There  may  be 
some  defence  for  vivisection  in  the  experimental  station  of  a  med- 
ical college,  but  even  there  it  should  be  reserved  for  the  discovery 
of  something  new,  and  never  used  for  mere  demonstration.  Let 
the  National  Educational  Association  make  an  emphatic  protest 
against  vivisection  in  the  ^schools. 

A  city  ofiicial  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  has  discovered  that  the  clay 
modeling  in  the  schools  of  that  city  is  a  "  fad "  that  "  requires 
ventilating."  The  "  ventilation  "  he  proposes  is  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  board  of  health  to  it.  In  Chicago  a  number  of  news- 
papers supplied  the  wind,  but  all  their  blowing  could  not  get  the 
"  fad  "  out  of  the  schools.  Clay-modeling  has  come  to  stay,  and, 
histead  of  "  ventilating  "  about  it,  a  good  art  teacher  should  be 
asked  to  explain  its  educative  value  to  the  public. 

The  Minne  z^oWs  Journal  writes : 

"  Amons:  the  reforms  tmlked  of  in  New  York,  since  Tammany  was  hit  10 
hard  and  the  Parkhurst  reformers  got  on  top,  is  the  hiring  of  dandng  masters 
to  g^ive  instruction  in  the  latest  fashionable  dances  to  the  pupils  of  the  pub- 
lic schools.  The  argument  is  that  dancing  is  a  branch  of  physical  culture 
and  an  aid  to  graceful  development  of  the  body  and  that  the  state  must 
perform  iU  duty  to  the  children  of  the  state,  and  have  them  regularly  taught 
the  various  figures.** 

There  has  been  nothing  said  about  the  introduction  of  dancing 
in  New  York,  at  least  not  by  people  who  have  any  voice  in  school 
matters  in  the  city.  Possibly  the  Journal  is  thinking  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  where  there  has  been  much  heated  talk  about  danc- 
ing in  the  high  school. 


Leading  Events  of  the  Week. 

The  German  reichstag  votes  more  money  for  ironclads. 

Death  of  Major-General  Joseph  B.  Carr  at  Troy,  N.  Y. Wash- 
ington's birthday  celebrated  m  all  the  great  cities  by  banquets, 

speeches,  etc. Influenza  prevalent  throughout  England. 

Ten  great  appropriation  bills  to  be  disposed  of  during  the  last 

week  of  Congress. Death  of  Frederick  Douglass,  the  famous 

ex-slave  and  abolitionist. The  bill  for  disestablishment  of  the 

Welsh  church  under  consideration  in  parliament. France  for- 
bids the  importation  of  A.merican  catUe. Death  of  Lord  Ab- 

erdare,  a  prominent  British  statesman. A  revolt  threatened 

in  Cuba. China  said  to  be  anxious  to  make  peace. 
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Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  is  at  last  bef|;innin^  to  see  that  its  school  system 
needs  a  thorough  revision.  The  Citizens'  association  of  that  city 
is  heading  the  agitation.  The  plan  of  organization  it  proposes 
will  be  described  in  a  later  number  of  The  journal.  The  ridic- 
ulous system  in  force  at  present  necessitates  the  election  of  the 
school  superintendent  by  popular  vote  on  one  ticket  with  coroners, 
aldermen,  etc.,  and  provides  for  a  board  of  examiners  appointed 
by  the  mayor.  Although  there  is  not  one  professional  eaucator 
on  the  board  of  examiners  the  examination  of  teachers,  inspection 
of  schools,  and  a  number  of  other  duties  requiring  expert  judg- 
ment are  entrusted  to  that  body.  A  change  is  certainly  badly 
needed.  Are  the  Buffalo  teachers  helping  suong  the  encouraging 
movement  for  the  attainment  of  better  things  ? 

In  the  legislature  of  Illinois  has  been  introduced  a  bill  designed 
to  prohibit  the  appointment  of  married  women  as  teachers  in 
large  cities.  It  seems  that  this  act  is  aimed  at  Chicago,  where 
400  such  persons  are  employed.  The  legislature  of  Wisconsin  is 
also  considering  a  bill  to  prohibit  married  women  from  being  ap- 
pointed as  teachers  in  the  public  schools.  Do  the  concocters  of 
these  measures  believe  that  married  women  are  not  fit  to  teach 
school?  All  other  arguments  they  may  bring  forward  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  The  schools  need  artist  teachers 
who  bring  the  right  spirit  to  their  work,  and  should  draw  them 
into  their  service,  and  keep  them  there  as  long  as  they 
are  able  to  do  good  work.  Whether  they  are  marrieaor  unmar- 
ried does  not  concern  the  board  of  education.  The  question  of 
the  employment  of  teachers  must  be  treated  as  a  business  ques- 
tion. 

North  Carolina  has  a  serious  fight  on  hand.  An  attempt  will 
be  made  in  the  state  legislature,  to  take  the  control  of  text-books 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  city  boards  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  a 
centralized  state  board  of  education,  as  is  now  the  case  in  Virginia. 
Such  a  move,  it  need  not  be  said  will  seriously  injure  the  city 
schools.  Political  boards  cannot  decide  what  a  good  school 
book  is,  and  if  the  selections  are  left  to  them  such  foolish  actions 
will  be  recorded  as  took  place  in  West  Virginia,  when  the  state 
legislature  opposed  a  stanJard  text-book  on  economics,  such  as 
Dole's  "  Amencan  Citizen,"  on  the  ground  that  it  contained  par- 
tisan doctrine.  Besides  state  uniformity  in  text-books  is  not  de- 
sirable, as  The  Journal  has  frequently  stated ;  one  part  of  the 
state  will  be  in  need  of  certain  books  which  in  another  part  of  the 
state  are  not  at  all  to  be  used. 

The  esteemed  editor  of  the  Florida  School  Exponent,  in  reply 
to  our  doubt  as  to  the  advisability  of  asking  teachers,  **Have 
you  come  to  stay  in  Florida  ?  "  says :  "  The  School  Journal 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the  question  should  be  asked  as 
to  whether  they  have  come  to  stay  or  not."  It  seems,  for  the 
present,  that  White,  Parker,  Payne,  and  Milne  are  allowed  to 
teach  at  the  state  associations  withoutr  promising  to  stay. 

President  Harvey,  of  the  Milwaukee  normal  school,  is  asking 
for  an  appropriation  of  $81,000  for  the  support  of  the  normal 
schools  of  Wisconsin.  The  Milwaukee  Journal  says  that  these 
schools  are  sadly  wanting  in  the  necessary  equipment  to  do  the 
work  required  of  them  and  adds : 

**  Since  the  state  has  projected  the  schools,  it  ou^ht  to  maintain  them  in 
a  manner  to  make  them  serve  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed. 
This  does  not  require,  however,  that  all  they  ask  should  be  given  without 
scrutiny,  nor  that  it  all  be  done  at  once.  The  legislaturejmust  inform  itself 
and  act  prudently  in  this  as  in  all  other  matters.  The  mere  fact  that  it  is 
a  school  should  not  excuse  the  legislature  from  surrounding  its  appropriations 
with  all  due  safeguards.  Experience  has  proved  that  designmg  men  will 
use  the  school  sentiment  as  a  means  of  gaining  unholy  profit  just  as  readily 
as  they  would  the  sentiment  of  charity  or  a  desue  for  public  improvements. 
All  is  fish  that  comes  to  their  nets. 

"  Give  the  normal  school,  then,  a  fair  appropriation  and  see  that  it  is 
properly  expended  for  the  purpose  designed  and  not  diverted  to  the  aggran- 
direment  of  some  local  interest  or  to  some  pet  schooL" 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  student  organizations  at  Cor- 
nell is  the  Congress,  the  first  college  debating  society  modeled 
after  the  national  legislature.  The  congress  is  now  about  ten 
years  old,  and,  as  it  has  proved  a  valuable  school  of  debate  and 
parliamentary  practice,  it  has  been  extensively  practiced.  Any 
student  of  the  university  may  become  a  member,  and,  on  joining, 
is  assigned  to  some  state  which  he  is  supposed  to  represent.  A 
speaker  and  clerk  are  regularly  elected,  standing  committees  ap- 
pointed, bills  and  resolutions  introduced,  debated  and  passed  by 
the  amateur  statesmen  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  in  the  national 
Congress.  But  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  Cornell  con- 
gress to  outsiders  is  its  annual  election  of  a  (hypothetical)  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  selection  being  made  from  the  fac- 
ulty. As  the  two  parties  are  very  evenly  divided  in  the  Cornell 
congress  and  there  are  also  many  Independents,  the  presidential 
elections  are  often  exciting.  At  the  last  election  a  deadlock 
arose,  as  there  were  three  candidates,  and  it  was  only  after  three 
sessions  that  an  election  was  finally  made.  The  successful  can- 
didate nominates  a  cabinet  from  among  his  colleagues,  and  sends 
an  annual  message  to  the  congress.  These  messages  are  usually 
the  product  of  prolonged  and  careful  study  and  sometimes  take 
rank  with  the  official  documents  of  the  state  or  national  magis- 
trates. In  1 89 J,  for  example,  when  Prof.  Collin,  the  legal  adviser 
of  Governors  Hill  and  Flower,  was  president,  the  message  was 


such  an  able  review  of  the  condition  of  the  country,  the  tariff, 
currency  problems,  etc.,  that  it  received  wide  notice  in  the  press 
of  the  state. 

This  report  comes  from  Bloomington,  Ind. : 

"  Broken  heads,  mashed  noses  and  torn  clothes  are  plentiful.  The  cause 
was  a  fight  between  the  sophomore  and  freshman  classes  of  the  State  uni- 
versity, which  began  Thursday  afternoon,  extended  through  the  entire 
night  and  continued  until  Friday  night.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  the 
"sophs"  to  bum  Horace  each  year,  provided  the  "  freshies"  did  not  pre- 
vent them.  They  made  the  attempt  Thursday  night,  but  failed.  The 
** sophs**  were  pulled  from  their  beds  and  tied  hands  and  feet,  after  which 
they  were  loaded  into  transfer  wagons  and  taken  many  miles  in  the  country 
and  tied  to  trees.  This  mode  of  capture  and  treatment  led  to  many  personal 
encounters.  Orville  McDowen,  a  student  from  Bedford,  laid  George  Giles, 
another  student,  low  with  a  clul>.  His  face  was  beaten  black  and  blue  and 
when  taken  to  a  physician's  office  his  skull  was  found  to  be  fractured." 

All  this  took  place  on  Washington's  birthday  and  at  a  seat  of 
learning  where  a  display  of  college  boy  rowdyism  would  have 
been  least  expected.  The  state  authorities  ought  to  take  the 
matter  in  hand  and  severely  punish  the  "  boys  "  who  have  thus 
disgraced  the  good  name  of  their  Alma  Mater,  It  should  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  a  state  university  will  not  shelter  hoodlums 
of  any  kind.    An  exemplary  precedure  is  needed. 

The  California  legislature  is  considering  a  bill  providing  for 
the  creation  and  administration  of  a  teachers'  annuity  and  retire- 
ment fund  in  the  several  counties  and  cities  of  the  state.  The  act 
allows  a  pension  of  $45.00  a  month  for  retired  teachers  after 
twenty  years  of  service,  or  $50.00  after  twenty-five  years  of  ser- 
vice, and  provides  a  revenue  for  sustaining  it.  The  San  Fran- 
cisco Gi// calls  it  an  "ill-advised  measure,"  and  closes  an  editorial 
article  on  the  subject  with  these  words : 

"  The  salaries  paid  to  teachers,  though  not  fully  equal  to  the  great  im- 
portance of  their  services,  are  sufficient  to  enable  every  teacher  to  save 
something  each  month  for  investment  that  will  yield  a  good  rate  of  inter- 
est, and  by  the  end  of  twenty  years  the  prudent  teacher  will  have  a  com- 
petence and  an  independence  far  better  than  any  pension  system  could 
give." 

The  State  of  Washington  last  year  paid  more  than  $10.00  for 
each  child  of  school  age,  for  there  are  in  the  state  about  11 5,160 
children  of  that  age  and,  according  to  the  report  of  State  Supt. 
Bean,  the  expense  for  school  purposes  amounted  to  $1,585,393- 
.68.  The  state  superintendent  recommends  that  the  legislature 
should  provide  a  competent  commission  empowered  to  arrange 
the  courses  of  study  in  all  of  the  schools  of  the  state,  from  the 
primary  to  the  university,  so  that  there  would  be  a  perfect  articu- 
lation of  the  various  schools.  And  the  regents  of  the  universitv 
advise  the  legislature  to  bring  the  high  schools  into  close  touch 
with  the  university,  so  that  completion  of  the  high  school  course 
will  admit  the  student  to  the  university  course.  Washington  is 
on  the  right  track. 

''  The  Ear  in  Education." 

This  was  the  tope  of  discussion  at  the  February  meeting  of  the 
Massachusetts  Schoolmasters'  Club.  Dr.  Clarence  J.  Blake,  who 
is  considered  one  of  the  highest  authorities  in  this  special  field  of 
investigation,  was  the  principal  speaker.    He  said  in  part : 

**  The  ear  as  an  organ. of  education  begins  to  play  its  part  very  early  in 
life.  Recent  investigations  show  that  while  in  the  infant  the  tactile  sense 
is  slow,  and  sight  is  dim,  hearing  is  very  acute.  The  ear  begins  operations 
almost  as  soon  as  the  child  is  bom.  It  is  very  sensitive  to  sharp  and  high 
sounds,  which  is  shown  in  the  child  by  muscular  twitches. 

**  Examinations  of  the  ear  of  the  new  bom  child  show  that  it  is  almost  as 
fully  developed  as  in  the  adult,  although  the  outer  ear  is  smaller.  There- 
fore, while  the  sight  does  not  come  till  the  third  or  fifth  day,  the  ear  begins 
its  education  almost  immediately.  Up  to  a  years  of  age  we  can  wonder  at 
the  education  of  the  ear,  but  we  cannot  estimate  It. 

**  We  see  the  ear  used  m  a  double  way  when  the  child  tries  to  repeat  the 
words  and  sounds  it  hears,  first  in  hearing  the  sound,  and  then  in  listening 
to  the  attempt  to  reproduce  it  by  his  own  voice. 

**  The  ordmaiy  person  begins  life  with  double  the  amount  of  hearing 
power  that  he  has  later  in  life.  One  might  lose  almost  one-half  his  hearing 
power  and  yet  hardly  miss  it.  Especially  is  it  the  case  with  people  who 
nave  become  partly  deaf  in  one  ear  when  young,  and  never  known  it  until 
the  fact  was  brought  to  their  attention. 

*'  The  number  of  children  in  the  public  schools  with  afifected  hearing  is 
much  larger  than  is  generally  believed.  Out  of  8715  children  under  15  al- 
most 25  per  cent,  or  3175  of  them  are  afifected.  The  reasons  for  this  are  to 
be  searched  for  with  interest. 

*'  A  very  common  trouble  is  with  the  so-called  third  tonsil,  located  back 
of  the  throat  between  the  ear  dmms,  which  becomes  swollen,  presses  upon 
the  ear  dmms  and  causes  partial  deafness.  The  child  in  school,  sitting  for- 
ward in  his  seat,  with  open  mouth,  stramingto  hear  the  words  of  the  teacher, 
if  backward  in  his  class,  may  not  be  either  wilful  or  stupid,  but  may  be  suf- 
fering from  this  adenoid  growth  in  the  vault  of  the  pharynx. 

**  In  a  school-room  the  best  test  for  deafness,  of  course,  is  the  instmment 
most  in  use,  the  human  voice.  Yet  even  the  voice  is  subject  to  radical  dif- 
ferences. Your  voice  has  a  diflferent  force  after  dinner  than  it  had  before. 
When  fatigued  its  carrying  qualities  are  lessened  perhaps  15  per  cent.  But 
the  tests  may  be  helped  sometimes  by  a  tuning  fork  made  in  a  manner  that 
its  intonations  are  always  the  same. 

**  The  one  word  most  easily  heard  in  the  English  language  is  the  word 
*  cat,'  because  of  its  formation.  Here  is  a  list  of  10  words  best  adapted  to 
testing  deafness :  House,  man,  plan,  land,  long,  few,  round,  shoe,  chip, 
cat.  And  to  these,  perhaps,  may  be  added  log  and  fan.  Better  results  are 
obtained  by  holding  a  card  before  the  mouth  so  as  to  conceal  the  motion  of 
the  lips,  for  those  whose  hearing  is  afifected  may  be  able  to  tell  the  word  by 
leeing  the  motion  of  the  lips.  1  have  found  it  frequently  to  happen  that  a 
penoo  whoM  hearing  la  affected  will  catch  the  sound  of  *dog*  from  the 
word*  log.*  »• 
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'*  Truant  Schools"  and  "  The  Bad  Boy  in  School." 

These  were  the  subjects  discussed  by  the  Chicago  Teachers' 
club  at  their  February  meeting. 

That  the  bad  boy  is  an  institution  seems  to  be  g;enerally  con- 
ceded, all  theories  as  to  "  keeping  him  interested,  "  not  under- 
standing him/'  and  "  using  tact/'  etc.,  notwithstanding.  That  he 
is  a  dangerous  element  in  our  schools  is  also  acknowledged  and 
the  question  now  suggests  itself— What  are  we  to  do  with  him  ? 

Mrs.  NelMe  C.  Martin  opened  the  discussion  by  reading  a  very 
hopeful  paper  on  "  The  Bad  Boy/'  She  took  a  decidedly  optim- 
istic view  of  the  matter,  and  it  would  seem  confounded  the  terms 
"  bad  "  and  "  mischievous."  She  would  not  know  how  to  teach 
school  irithout  her  bad  boys,  she  deelated,  and  only  prayed  to  be 
defended  from  the  too  good  boy  whom  she  could  not  really  trust. 

Mi^  Edith  Nelson  followed,  taking  as  her  subject  "  Truant 
Schopls/'  She  was  in  favor  of  such  a  school  being  establi3hed 
wheire  hands  as  well  as  brains  could  be  actively  employed.  Much 
appiu'ent  viciousness  on  the  part  of  boys  came  from  an  overplus 
ot  physical  energy,  which  is  not  allowed  a  vent  in  our  grammar 
s(^ools.  A  school  judiciously  governed,  which  included  in  its 
curriculum,  tailoring,  laundry  work,  cooking,  shoemaking,  me- 
chanical drawing,  and  the  learning  of  different  trades,  together 
with  military  drill  and  a  well  appointed  gymnasium  would  go  far 
towards  solving  the  problem  of  making  useful  citizens  of  our  tru- 
ant boys  and  bad  boys. 

A  school  such  as  this  should  be  located  in  the  country.  Here 
the  pupils  would  be  isolated  from  the  contaminating  influences  of 
low  city  life,  he  could  learn  to  be  a  farmer  and  how  to  care  for 
animals.  Nature  study  should  also  be  an  important  part  of  his 
education. 

In  conclusion  Miss  Nelson  inveighed  against  making  a  school 
of  this  kind  anything  like  a  reform  sdiool — it  should  be  an  indus- 
trial school  and  no  stigma  should  be  attached  to  those  who  were 
or  had  been  inmates. 

In  the  general  discussion  that  followed  Mr.  Ford  of  the  Calhoun 
school,  who  has  given  much  thought  to  the  subject,  said  he  con- 
sidered it  a  very  grave  one.  People  afflicted  with  smallpox  were 
not  taken  to  hotels  to  be  cured ;  they  were  a  danger  to  society  at 
large,  and  being  such,  certain  necessary  precautions  were  observed. 
A  boy  morally  diseased,  a  boy  who  can  steal,  lie,  threaten  his 
teacher,  insult  little  girls  (and  tne  list  is  too  long  to  pursue),  is  al- 
lowed in  our  public  schools,  there  to  associate  freely  with  the  other 
children,  there  to  contaminate  and  spread  contagion. 

A  school  is  needed  where  the  vicious  boy  would  be  under  the 
control  of  his  teachers  the  entire  time.  There  need  be,  perhaps, 
no  corporal  punishment,  no  "clubbing,"  as  some  people  shrieked 
out  against  it,  but  the  boy  would  be  made  to  understand  that  to 
obey  the  rules  was  imperative.  He  believed,  too,  that  out  of  the 
vast  amount  of  sympathy  that  is  expended  on  the  erring  child  be- 
cause of  "  the  harmful  influences  brought  to  bear  on  him  outside 
of  school,"  his  "  lack  of  home  training."  etc.,  more  thought  be 
bestowed  upon  the  teacher,  especially  the  room  teacher,  who  ne- 
cessarily bears  the  brunt  of  the  bad  boy's  ill-humor.  It  was  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  many  teachers  sacrificed  not  only  their 
health,  but  their  very  lives  in  their  efforts  to  conquer  the  bad  boy. 
As  to  the  stigma  attached  to  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  reform 
school,  he  knew  of  a  case  where  a  fourteen-year-old  boy  being 
reproved  by  his  teacher  turned  on  her  and  threatened  to  take  her 
life.  Mr.  Ford  thought  that  boy  already  bore  a  "  stigma,"  whether 
or  not  he  was  ever  placed  in  a  reform  school. 

The  question  is  yet  an  open  one,  but  it  is  evident  that  there  is 
a  movement  on  foot  to  make  the  burden  a  little  lighter  for  those 
teachers  who  are  giving  the  best  of  their  strength  and  energy  to 
a  fruitless  (as  is  too  often  the  case)  attempt  to  master  incorrigible 
boys  in  their  schools.  Blanche  MacGaffey. 

Chicago, 

Boston. 

There  is  a  dearth  of  teachers  eligible  to  be  impressed  into  the 
Boston  public  school  service.  This  want  is  seriously  felt  in  many 
schools  and  steps  are  being  taken  to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs. 
There  is  a  rule  of  the  school  committee  which  provides  that  no 
person  who  does  not  hold  a  certificate  of  qualification  or  service, 
of  the  proper  grade,  shall  be  employed  in  any  position  as  an  in- 
structor, or  give  any  instruction  m  the  public  schools,  except  by 
vote  of  the  lx>ard. 

Several  principals  ("  masters  "  they  call  them  in  the  Hub)  think 
that  if  the  rule  were  so  amended  as  to  permit  the  hiring  of  the 
graduates  of  the  Salem  and  Framingham  normal  schools  to  teach 
temporarily,  it  would  obviate  the  trouble  at  present  experienced. 
They  think  that  it  is  a  safe  assumption  that  a  graduate  of  either 
of  these  two  institutions  is  competent  to  act  as  a  substitute.  The 
graduates  of  the  Boston  normal  school  are  permitted  to  teach  with- 
out further  examination,  though  all  applicants  from  other  normal 
schools  for  positions  on  the  force  of  mstructors  are  required  to 
pass  one  after  graduation. 

A  defender  of  the  old  rule  is  quoted  as  saying,  "  I  would  not 
amend  the  rule.  Take  down  a  single  barrier,  and  it  may  let  in 
the  riU  that  may  be  stopped  by  the  pressure  of  a  hand,  but  which 


eventually  will  result  in  a  flood.  The  rule  is  the  only  safeguard 
we  have  against  politics  in  the  Boston  schools,  and  it  ought  not  be 
tampered  with." 

Tiie  school  supervisors  are  shor|d|y  to  hold  an  examination  to 
replenish  the  supply  of  teachers.  Tnis  examination  will  be  ipen 
to  all  applicants,  and  all  securing  the  necessary  percentage  will 
be  furnished  with  a  certificate  enabling  them  to  teach  in  the  glides 
for  which  they  were  examined.  It  is  thought  that  this  special 
examination  will  so  increase  the  number  of  available  substitutes 
that  there  will  be  a  sufficient  number  to  meet  all  emergencies. 


Stand  by  the  State  Normal ! 

The  Kansas  City  Times  in  an  editorial  article  headed  "  Farm- 
ing the  Training  of  Teachers,"  calls  the  objectionable  bill  now 
before  the  Missouri  senate,  which  purports  to  be  for  the  encour- 
agement of  education  and  educational  institutions,  but  is  in 
reality  a  blow  at  the  state  normal  schools,  "  a  job  to  sell  the 
birthrieht  of  the  children  to  private  normal  schools."  The  Times 
is  perfectly  nght  in  using  such  forcible  language  and  the  follow- 
ing words  also  will  be  endorsed  by  all  true  friends  of  Missouri's 
children : 

'*  The  bill  pretends  to  provide  for  the  inspection  of  these  schools ;  but  can 
there  be  any  real  inspection  under  the  circumstances  ?  Like  all  other  pri. 
vate  institutions  private  normals  will  take  measures  to  protect  themselves, 
and  they  will  see  that  the  inspection  they  get  will  be  of  the  kind  they  want. 
Should  private  normals  be  l^^alized  to  furnish  Missouri  her  teachers, ^how 
lone  will  it  be  before  the  country  will  be  overrun  with  incompetent  teachers 
holding  diplomas  from  these  schools  ?  Should  the  bill  become  a  law  all 
the  evils  that  are  allowed  to  creep  into  cheap  business  colleges  will  enter 
these  institutions  and  the  standara  of  education  will  be  necessarily  lowered. 

**With  all  care  that  a|state  institution  ma^  give  it  is  found  difficult  to  get  the 
right  kind  of  teachers.'  But  take  away  this  protection  and  the  children  wiU 
be  left  to  the  mercv  of  the  trade  instincts  of  the  managers  of  these  private 
institutions.  .  .  .  Moreover,  why  place  normal  schools  under  the  ban  and 
not  the  other  schools  of  the  public  school  system  ?  The  university,  the 
high  school,  the  grammar  school,  the  district  or  rural  school  are  allparts  of 
the  same  plan,  and  the  disbursement  of  the  body  will  destroy  its  emaency. 
The  logical  outcome  of  this  whole  matter  would  be  to  place  all  school  mat- 
ters of  a  public  nature  in  private  hands.  .  .  .  The  passage  of  this  biU  will 
be  a  retrograde  movement,  and  the  injury  that  it  will  do  the  schools  of  the 
state  will  be  almost  irreparable." 

The  Kansas  C'Wy  Journal  says : 

**  Is  Missouri  reallv  inclined  to  go  back  to  the  old-fashioned  boarding 
school  business  ?  We  do  not  think  so.  Shall  schools  ably  managed,  well 
equipped  with  all  modem  and  needful  apparatus,  be  disowned  by  the  state, 
and  a  fungus  growth  of  normal  schools  on  p^^per  be  adopted  ?  Shall  legit- 
imate or  illegitimate  schools  be  fostered  ?  This  is  the  real  question,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  of  it  whatever. 

"  Private  normal  schools  are  peripatetic  institutions.  They  settle  in  one 
place  a  little  while  and  when  a  better  ofiFer  is  made  by  the  dtixens  of  an- 
other locality  they  move.  They  are  schools  on  wheels,  and  even  the  Dem- 
ocratic senate  at  Jefferson  City  ought  to  understand  the  movable  nature  of 
these  institutions  of  learning.  There  is  really  nothing  substantial  about 
them  except  the  squeezing  devices  employed  to  get  all  the  money  possible 
out  of  the  young  people  attending  them. 

**  There  is  not  one  of  them  equipped  in  the  whole  country  as  are  the  reg- 
ular normal  schools.  They  are  **shed  boarding  schools"  into  which  raw, 
young  people  are  herded,  slept,  and  fed.  Let  a  legislative  committee,  be- 
fore adoptmg  these  bantlings,  visit  them  and  see  for  themselves. 

**  The  idea  of  throwing  overboard  regular  schools  doing  admirable  work 
in  order  to  foster  the  so-called  schools  contemplated  in  the  senate  bill  is  far 
below  Swift's  plan  for  *  extracting  sunshine  from  green  cucumbers.' " 


Milwaukee. 

The  Women's  School  Alliance,  an  organization  formed  in  1891 
with  the  object  of  advancing  the  interests  of  the  public  schools, 
is  doing  an  excellent  work  for  the  city.  It  does  not  meddle  with 
matters  of  a  strictly  professional  nature,  such  as  methods  of 
teaching  and  school  administration,  as  societies  of  this  kind  usu- 
ally do,  and  seems  to  have  full  confidence  in  Supt.  Peckham's 
ability  to  direct  the  inner  affairs  of  the  schools.  The  Alliance 
has  interested  itself  particularly  in  the  hygienic  wants  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  has  already  accomplished  a  great  deal  in  this  direction. 
Some  time  ago  it  called  the  attention  of  the  school  board  to  the 
need  of  improving  the  plumbing  in  several  buildings.  At  its  last 
meeting  it  made  several  additional  suggestions,  which,  being  of 
general  interest,  are  given  here  in  part  as  follows : 

**  Dust-laden,  unclean  floors  are  productive  of  throat  and  lung  diseases 
in  children,  and  are  also  the  propagators  of  contagious  diseases.  In  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.f  in  Walton,  Mass.,  and  in  France,  improved  methods  in 
sweeping  and  in  cleaning  school-houses  have  already  been  introduced. 

**  Resolved,  That  the  present  method  of  dry  sweeping,  together  with  the 
use  of  the  feather  duster  in  our  school-houses  be  abolished,  and  in  place 
thereof  be  substituted  a  thorough  daily  sweeping,  after  the  floors  have  been 
well  sprinkled  with  dampened  sawdust,  and  that  a  damp  cloth  be  used  for 
dusting. 

'*  Be  it  further  resolved,  That  for  purposes  of  cleanliness  and  disinfec- 
tion, a  monthly  washing  of  all  floors  in  all  school- houses  with  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime  be  instituted.  It  is  suggested  that  rope,  or  other  suitable 
mats  (not  wire),  be  placed  in  front  of  the  door  of  each  school-room." 

**  As  the  physical  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  children  of  our  public 
schools  deserve  consideration,  it  is  urgently  suggested  that  all  new  school- 
houses  be  furnished  with  adjustable  seats  and  desks." 

The  Alliance  has  interested  itself  also  in  the  truancy  question, 
and  suggests  manual  training  as  a  means  toward  its  solution. 

At  present  the  members  are  discussing  school  architecture, 
and  the  problems  of  ventilation  and  sanitation  in  general,  and  it 
is  expected  that  some  valuable  recommendations  will  be  made. 
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Association  Notes. 


Nothine  was  wantuc  to  make  the  Broolclya  meeting;  of  the 
NeW|YorK  State  Art  Teachers'  association  last  week  a  success. 
President  Walter  S,  Goodnough  had  spared  no  efforts  to  provide 
an  interesting  and  solidly  helpful  program.  He  is  an  ener- 
getic worker,  a  skilful  organizer,  and  capable  presiding  officer. 
He  was  ably  assisted  by  Mr.  Herman  P.  Smith.  Mr.  W.  H.  Flint, 
and  Miss  Amy  C.  Reddall  who  arranged  for  a  hearty  reccptioo  of 
the  members  and  guests  of  the  associatioti.  The  weather  also 
favored  the  meeting.  No  wonder  that  the  meeting  was  thor- 
ougly  enjoyed  by  all  who  attended  it.  A  special  treat  was  pro- 
vided by  a  lecture  by  Mr.  Goodyear  on  the  practical  value  of  the 
study  of  history  as  recorded  in  national  art  and  architecture,  com- 
pared with  the  study  of  political  history.  Mr.  Goodyear  is  an 
authority  on  an  history  and  has  made  many  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  literature  of  art.  His  special  investigations,  mainlyin 
the  domain  of  plastic  arts  have  woo  for  him  an  enviable  interna- 
tional reputation.  To  teachers  he  is  perhaps  best  known  as  the 
author  of  an  outline  of  the  history  of  art,  the  first  original  work 
on  this  subject  printed  in  the  English  language.  A  brief  text- 
book on  general  history,  also  written  by  him,  is  used  in  many 
schools,  but  the  author's  name  does  not  appear  upon  the  title- 
page.  Mr  Goodyear  takes  much  interest  m  the  teaching  of  his- 
tory, literature,  and  art  Teachers'  associations  wi.l  do  well  to 
put  his  name  on  the  list  of  desirable  lecturers.  The  art  aspect  of 
education  is  beginning  to  be  understood,  and  a  man  like  Mr. 
Goodyear  should  be  drawn  into  service  to  help  the  cause  onward. 

A  fuller  repiort  and  abstracts  of  the  different  papers  presented 
at  this  meeting  will  appear  in  the  next  issue  of  The  Journal. 
In  the  same  number  will  be  given  also  a  brief  account  of  the 
Cleveland  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the 
National  Educational  Associatioa 

Denver  is  bound  to  give  to  the  National  Educational  Association 
the  best  reception  it  ever  had.  The  various  committees  are  mak- 
ing preoarationsthat  will  insure  a  large  attendance.  They  have 
secnretf  the  lowest  possible  railroad  rates  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  All  sons  of  excursions  through  picturesque  Colorado 
are  to  be  arranged. 

The  Harvard  Teachers'  Association  will  hold  its  fourth  annu- 
al meeting  at  Harvard  university,  Saturday,  March  9,  commenc- 
ing at  9:30  A.  M.  A  special  invitation  is  extended  to  teachers 
and  school  ofhcers.  The  topic  of  discussion  will  be :  "  Educa- 
tional Values."  Professor  Paul  Hanus,  of  Harvard  university, 
will  read  the  opening  paper.  He  will  be  followed  by  Miss  Anna 
Boynton  Thompson,  of  South  Braintree,  Mass. ;  Prin.  George  H. 
Browne,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Professor  Hugo  K.  Schilling:,  and 
William  W.  Goodwin,  of  Harvard  university  ;  Professor  John  F. 
Woodhull,  of  the  Teachers  college.  New  York  city ;  and  Secre- 
tary Frank  A.  Hill,  of  the  Massachusetts  stale  board  of  educa- 
tion. Fony  minutes  willthenbegiven  togeneral  discussion.  The 
objects  of  the  association  are  to  promote  the  development  of  the 
study  of  education  and  teaching  at  Harvard  university,  to  pro- 
mote the  professional  advancement  of  the  members  of^the  asso- 
ciation, and  especially  to  promote  the  free  interchange  of  thought 
upon  educational  questions  among  the  teachers  whom  the  uni- 
versity has  sent  forth.  It  was  founded  in  1891,  and  is  composed 
of  officers  and  graduates  of  Harvard,  and  of  persons  who  have 
been  students  at  the  university,  either  in  term  time  or  in  the  sum- 
mer schools,  and  who  are  now  teaching  or  intend  to  be  teacb- 

Thc  Southeastern  Iowa  Teachers'  Association  recently  held  a 
meeting  at  Fairfield.  State  Supt.  Sabin  delivered  an  address  of 
which  the  following  is  a  brief  aostract : 

"Theworld  has  bill  Iwo  questions  in  its  catecbiim.  What  can  fou  do  ■□d 
wbat  on  jrou  Icam  to  do  ?  These  are  the  questions  which  eonlronl  eYer7 
joaog  penon  vho  graduates  fiotn  our  schools.  The  world  is  (larined  by 
the  fact  that  our  graduates,  so  man;  of  them,  have  no  definite  ideas  of  what 
h  meani  lo  get  a  living  ;  that  they  are  impatieal  of  the  drudgery  requisite 
to  master  the  details  of  business. 

"Four  years  of  about  seven  months  each,  cover  the  average  school  life  of 
Uie  child.  Here  is  a  field  for  the  employment  o(  pover,  skill,  and  thought. 
And  yet  in  many  of  our  schools  they  are  entirely  wanting.  The  eaucation- 
al  need  of  Iowa  to-day  Is  the  skilled  workman.  We  have  the  buildines 
and  all  the  appliances  but  they  ore  useless  without  the  liviiig  teacher.  We 
need  additional  means  Tor  supplying  trained  teachers  for  our  schools.  We 
have  one  nonnat  school ;  the  stales  all  about  us  have  many  times  that  num- 
ber. We  spend  $50,000  a  year  in  normal  institutes,  but  S^s.oooof  it  comes 
out  ot  the  pockets  of  tbe  leacheii.  The  burning  question  of  tbe  hour  in 
Iowa  is  the  training  of  the  teacher  for  the  common  schools .    This  ne  must 


April  Meetitigs. 

March  o.  Harvard  Teachers'  Association,  al  Harvard  universltv,  Cam- 
bridge, Uass, 

April  4.  Southeastern  Wisconsin Teachers'Assodatioo,atlheState  Nor- 
mal school,  Milwaukee. 

April  16-18.  Thirty- fourth  annual  meeting  of  Ontario  Educational  Asso- 
datton  and  second  meeting  of  the  Dominion  Educational  Association. 

April  18,  19,  ao.  NtHthwestern  Iowa  Teachers'  Assodalkm,  at  Sioui 
Citf. 


The  supreme  coiut  «f  Wisconsin  has  decided  that  pupils  can- 
not be  compelled  to  do  janitor  work,  such  as  sweeping  the  rooms, 
building  fires,  bringing  in  wood,  etc.  Whatever  rules  tbe  school- 
boards  or  the  teacher  may  make  they  cannot  in  any  way  punish 
a  pupil  for  refusing  to  perlorm  such  service.  The  law  directs  that 
the  board  is  to  furnish  the  house  and  all  supplies  and  service  for 
the  working  of  the  school. 

Mrs.  Eisenhuth,  the  retiring  state -superintendent  of  Nonh  Da- 
kota, makes  some  recommendations  In  her  annual  report  that  are 
well  wonh  adopting  in  all  states  that  have  not  already  placed 
them  upton  tbe  statute  books.  All  applicants  for  professional  cer- 
tificates, she  asks,  should  be  examined  by  a  state  examining  board: 
state  certificates  from  other  states  should  be  recognized  with  such 
provisions  as  are  deemed  wise.  Every  school  should  be  required 
to  take  up  manual  training  and  to  some  extent  also  honiculture. 
A  summer  school  for  teachers  should  be  established.  Thb  is 
what' The  Journal  has  frequently  advocated.  Mrs.  Eisenhuth 
suggests  also  that  the  normal  schools  be  furnished  with  a  com- 
plete set  of  registers,  report  forms,  courses  of  study,  and  all  blanks 
used  by  teachers,  and  that  the  students  be  thoroughly  instructed 
in  iheir  use.  A  few  of  the  recommendations  are  in  need  of  mod- 
ification, It  seems  unjust,  for  instance,  to  exempt  only  primary 
teachers  "  from  the  usual  teachers' examinations."  Every  teacher 
not  holding  a  life  diploma  should  possess  either  a  third,  second, 
or  first  class  certiRcate,  good  (or  a  certain  length  of  time.    The 

CI  followed  in  New  York  is  the  one  to  adopt  in  North  Dakota. 
.  Eisenhuth  b  anxious  that  teachers  should  read  along  profes- 
sional lines.  That  is  certainly  commendable.  She  suggests. 
"  That  any  teacher  who  has  completed  the  Jour  years'  Reading 
Circle  course  and  who  has  secured  a  cenificaie  to  that  effect, 
shall  be  entitled  to  one  hundred  credits  on  examination  for  certifi- 
cate to  teach."  A  better  plan  would  be  to  settle  upon  a  strictly 
pedagogical  reading  course  and  then  base  tbe  examinations  in  the 
history,  principles,  methods,  and  civics  of  education  upon  that. 

Tbe  statistical  part  of  Mrs.  Eisenbuth's  report  shows  that  the 
North  Dakota  schools  have  had  a  remarkable  growth  in  recent 
years.  The  salaries  of  teachers  have  also  been  increased  1  in  1891, 
the  average  amount  paid  a  month  was  (35.60,  in  1893  it  rose  to 
$41.55.  liie  total  expenditure  for  school  purposes  during  1893 
was  f  t,o8i,6o8.77  as  agamst  $883,339.98  in  1891. 

The  public  schools  of  Bangor,  Me.,  show  a  very  lara;e  enroll- 
ment this  year.  Between  3300  and  3300  pupils  are  daily  attend- 
ing them.  At  the  high  school  there  are  320  pupils  registered ; 
Supt.  S.  P.  Bradbury  {"  school  agent "  he  is  called  there)  has  de- 
voted himself  particularly  to  the  improvement  of  the  primary 
schools. 

Several  members  of  the  Minnesota  legislature  recently  visited 
the  State  normal  school  to  convince  themselves  that  the  small 
appropriation  of  $10,000,  asked  for  by  that  institution,  is  needed. 
They  appear  to  be  well  pleased  with  the  work  they  observed  and, 
it  is  hoped,  will  urge  speedy  action  on  the  request  of  the  school. 
Minnesota  ought  to  take  pride  in  placing  ample  funds  at  the  dis- 
posal of  so  excellent  an  institution  as  that  at  Mankato. 


National  Summer  School. 

of  this  well-known  summer 
July  16,  and  continue  for  three 
weeks.  The  practical,  help- 
ful, and  progressive  work 
announced  so  far  will  be  of 
most  value  to  those  who 
have  had  some  experience 
in  teaching,  and  will  attract 
ambitious  teachers  from  all 
classes  of  schools,  public, 
private,  and  parochial. 
There  is  much  of  special 
interest  to  principals,  super- 
intendents, normal  school 
instructors,  and  college  pro- 
fessors. 

Special  attention  is  called 
to  the  kindergarten  and  pri- 
mary depanments  of  the 
school.  The  former  will  be 
under  the  management  of 
Miss  Caroline  T.  Haven, 
principal  of  the  Kindergarten 
department  of  the  Workingman's  school,  New  York.  Miss  Sarah 
L.  Arnold,  supervisor  of  primary  schools,  Minneapolis,  will  have 
charge  of  the  primary  department.  It  is  recommended  that  prim- 
ary teachers  and  kinderganners  take  the  courses  of  both  depart- 
ments. If  this  is  done,  special  lectures  will  be  given,  without 
extra  charge  by  both  Miss  Haven  and  Miss  Arnold,  working 
toward  the  harmonious  working  of  the  two  departments. 
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Last  Sunday  night  the  Manitoba  government  and  John  S. 
Ewart,  Q.  C,  of  Winnipeg,  representing  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
the  province,  were  notined  to  appear  before  the  Canadian  cabinet, 
at  Ottawa,  on  Tuesday,  the  26tb  inst.,  and  t)e  heard  in  regard  to 
the  question  of  granting  separate  schools  to  the  province.  This 
has  been  done  in  accordance  with  the  recent  decision  of  the  Im- 
perial Privy  Council  that  Roman  Catholics  have  grievances  against 
the  present  public  schools. 

There  has  been  a  renewal  of  heated  controversies  on  the  Mani- 
toba school  question.  The  Journal  will  bring  a  summary  of  the 
most  important  facts  in  next  week's  issue. 

The  movement  to  bring  a  good  portrait  of  George  Washington 
into  every  school-room,  which  was  stated  by  The  Journal  in 
1893,  has  spread  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  Large  numbers  of 
pictures  have  been  sold.  In  New  York  Sute  the  Soaety  of  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution  has  taken  a  hand  in  the  matter.    Last 


Wednesday  they  presented  a  framed  copy  of  the  famous  Gilbert 
Stuart's  Atheneum  portrait  of  Washington  to  each  of  the  public 
schools  of  New  York  city.  The  representation  ceremonies  took 
place  at  the  hall  of  the  board  of  education.  Gen.  Horace  Porter, 
president  of  the  national  society,  was  invited  to  make  the  presen- 
tation address.  President  Knox  of  the  board  of  education  re- 
sponded. In  addition,  there  were  patriotic  songs,  recitations,  and 
other  ceremonies. 

The  senate  of  Indiana  has  adopted  a  bill  providing  for  the 
teaching  of  the  effects  of  alcohol  in  the  public  schools. 

A  general  meeting  of  the  principals,  heads  of  departments,  and 
teachers  of  the  Brooklyn  public  sdiools,  will  be  held  at  four 
o'clock  on  Friday,  March  i,  1895,  at  the  girls'  high  school.  Nostrand 
avenue  and  Halsey  street,  to  consider  the  educational  bill,  now  be- 
fore the  state  legislature.  Every  Brooklyn  teacher  should  attend 
this  meeting. 


Hope  for  Consumptives. 

The  cure  or  recovery  from  Consumption  is  partly  a  matter  of  temperament. 
Hope,  courage,  habit  of  exercise,  and  proper  clothing  are  absolutely  essential  to 
recovery.     Then  comes  the  question  of  nourishment.     This  is  not  a  matter  ol 

medicine.  You  have  got  to  have  a  fat  food  that  is  easily  assimilated,  and  you 
have  got  to  have  it  continuously,  so  that  the  excessive  wasting  can  be  stopped 
and  a  process  of  repair  commenced. 

You  ought  not  to  wait  until  the  lungs  become  seriously  involved  and  vitality 
becomes  low.  You  should  commence  to  take  Scott's  Emulsion  of  Cod-liver  Oil 
and  Hypophosphites  of  Lime  and  Soda  as  soon  as  you  realize  your  lungs  are 
affected.  There  is  nothing  like  it.  It  will  do  wonders  for  you  if  you  take  it 
regularly  as  you  do  your  meals.    Your  doctor  will  confirm  this  statement. 

This  is  not  a  new  idea.  Cod-liver  Oil  and  Hypophosphites  have  been  used 
very  successfully  for  Consumption  and  its  kindred  diseases  for  many  years,  but 
as  they  are  combined  in  Scott's  Emulsion,  with  Glycerine,  they  are  of 
infinitely  more  value  than  taken  in  any  other  form.  The  reasons  are  obvious. 
The  oil  being  properly  emulsified  assimilates  much  more  easily  than  the  plain 
oil.  The  Hypophosphites  aid  in  the  digestion  of  the  oil,  while  the  oil  is  a 
splendid  vehicle  lor  the  introduction  of  the  Hypophosphites  into  the  system. 
Hence  they  are  mutual  helps  and  the  potency  of  both  is  materially  increased.. 

Don'/  be  persuaded  to  accept  a  substitute. 


Scott  &  Bowne,  New-York.     All  Druggists.    50c.  and  $1. 
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Pensions  for  Chicago  Teachers. 


It  is  czpected  that  ibe  ttate  l^islature  will  pass  the  bill  estab- 
lishii^  a  mutual  fund  for  the  pensioQing  of  retired  school  teach- 
ers in  Chicago  on  half  pay.  A  petition  has  been  signed  by  over 
3,aoo  Chicag^o  teachers  asking  that  the  measure  be  adopted. 

The  pension  fund  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  following  sources : 
All  fines  or  parts  of  salaries  deducled  for  absence  of  teachers ;  an 
assessment  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum  on  all  salaries  of  those  who 
are  to  be  the  beneficiaries  of  the  law ;  all  donations  given  by  friends 
of  the  teachers  for  this  special  purpose  :  all  legitimate  increment 
from  judicious  investment  of  the  unused  portion  of  the  fuud  from 
year  to  year.  The  fund  will  be  in  charge  of  the  city  treasurer, 
and  will  be  controlled  by  the  board  of  education,  the  ciiy  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  and  two  elected  representatives  of  the  teach- 
ers. 

The  bills  give  the  board  the  right  to  retire  any  vroman  teacher 
who  has  taught  or  rendered  other  service  in  public  schools  for  a 
period  agcregatiag  twenty  years,  and  any  man  who  has  been  in 
the  schoofservice  for  twenty-five  years.  Such  teachers  shall  also 
have  the  right  under  this  act  to  retire  voluntarily  and  claim  the 
pension,  provided  three-fifths  of  their  period  of  service  has  been 
spent  in  Chicago.  The  pension  in  every  case  is  to  be  one-half 
the  pay  receivm  just  previous  to  retirement,  providing  this  does 
not  make  an  amount  larger  than  tifioa  a  year.  The  board  is  to 
have  the  right  to  reduce  the  pensions  if  necessary  to  make  tht 
payments  conform  with  the  funds  In  hand, 


Several  programs  of  school  celebrations  have  been  received  f^. 
from  the  South  which  show  that  extensive  preparations  were 
made  to  honor  the  name  of  Peabody.  The  outlines  prepared  by 
Supt.  Sutton,  of  Houston,  Texas,  and  Chancellor  W,  H.  Payne,  of 
the  Peabody  normal  college,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  are  particularly 
noteworthy  ;  also  the  circular  issued  by  State  Supt.  Lafargue,  of 
Louisiana,  which  cnntains  agreat  deal  of  biographical  material  and 
suggestions  as  to  school  exercises,  In  a  letter  to  the  teachers  of 
the  state,  Supt.  LaFargue  calls  attention  to  some  of  the  blessings 
which  the  schools  owe  to  the  liberal  gifts  of  George  Peabody  and 
points  out  that  the  lessons  which  the  story  of  nis  life  contains 
could  be  made  a  power  for  good.    He  says : 

"  Gcoise  Peabodf's  beDcfaclioas  knew  no  nalioc,  so  section,  no  class, 
and  no  caste ;  tie  wai  a  phiUnthropist  in  the  broadest  sense  oF  that  liberal 
term.  Our  elementary  sctiools  have  received  his  bountr ;  the  >U(e  aocmal 
■chool,  o(  which  we  are  all  juilly  proud,  was  established  and  maintained 
lai^ty  Ihiough  donatiuns  of  his  educaiional  fund  :  and  the  stale  leachen 
institutes,  so  Tar  reaching  in  their  influence,  were  supported  wholly,  for  a 
time,  by  thesamefund.  Hit  bene  Factions  to  Louisiana  from  the  year  iS6S, 
UQtilnow,  reachtheconsidetableaegiegateof  tii8,i,is,oa  •  •  •  •  * 
The  celebration  of  this  centennial  gives  us  a  rare  opportuoily  to  impress  on 
the  minds  of  the  young  those  virtues  of  Peabody  which  made  him  truly 
His  was  DOl  thai  questionable  liberality  which  awaits  the  hour  of 
^ve  what  it  can  no  longer  keep.  It  was  hb  pleasure  to  be  a  living 
5  dying  lo  place  in  trust  wiih  good  men  the  rest  of  his  riches." 


The  first  woman  to  be  tendered  ihe  nomination  for  the  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  school  councilisMrs.Sarah  M.Perkins,  who  is  aprom- 
inent  worker  in  the  temperance  and  suffrage  movements.  She 
is  superintendent  of  the  tnfinnary  work  in  Ohio  for  the  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  also  superintendent  of  the  depart- 
ment of  suCfra^  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  tor  the  district  which  em- 
braces Summit,  Medina,  and  Cuyahoga  counties.  Her  nomina- 
tion, which  was  by  the  prohibition  party,  was  entirely    unsought. 

A  new  company  was  recently  incorporated  in  Jersey  City  which 
calls  itself  the  "  Condon  School."  The  articles  of  incorporation 
declare  that  it  is  organized  for  the  purpose  of  building  and  main- 
taining schools  in  cities  throughout  the  country,  in  which  will  be 
g-ovided  a  classical,  mathematical,  technical,  orgeneral education, 
eguiar  courses  of  lectures  will  be  esublished,  classes  will  be  or- 
ganized, and  conferences  and  public  meetings  will  be  held,  and 
exhibitions  given  with  a  view  of  promoting  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion. There  wilt  be  a  litn^ry,  reading  room,  and  writing  room  in 
each  school,  and  they  will  be  provided  with  all  the  current  litera- 
ture, new  books,  magazines,  and  newspapers. 

New  York  City. 
Speaking  of  the  Normal  college  celebration  of  the  twenty-filth 
anniversary  of  Dr.  Thomas  Hunter  as  president  of  that  institution, 
the  Mail  and  Express  writes  : 

"The  Normal  college  has  held  an  enviable  reputation  throughout  Ihe 
country  during  the  piotiacted  period  of  Dr.  Huntei's  indefatigable  labors 
as  its  leader.  It  was  In  a  scientific  school  in  Dublin  that  be  received  the 
education  that  prepared  bim,  with  comparatively  little  experience  in  practi- 
cal teaching  here,  to  lake  upon  himself  the  onerous  responsibility  of  coii- 
ducting  the  great  school  whose  tame  and  that  of  its  head  have  been  coinci- 
dent. Still  in  bis  perfected  prime.  Dr.  Hunter  may  long  continue,  it  is 
hope<l,  to  look  down  from  the  heights  oF  Paroaisui  upon  an  i 
live  proeress  in  education,  and  to  enjoy  (he  tributes  and  sv 

which  honored  the  celebration  o(  his  career  of  a  quarter  ot  a , 

Nomul  college." 

The  state  has  appropriated  tSS.oo?  for  school  libraries.  Of 
the  apportionment  the  city  received  ti5>°°°  '°  which  it  added 
(15,000  out  of  its  own  treasury,  thus  making  a  total  of  $30,000. 
Provision  has  also  been  made  to  get  an  annual  appropriation  from 
the  state  and  city  toward  the  purchasing  of  new  nooks.  The 
money  will  be  divided  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  teachers  in 
each  building.  This  will  make  an  average  of  between  $6  and  %7 
to  each  instructor. 


Do  You  Have  Asthma? 
Ifyoudo,  vou  willbe  glad  to  hear  that  the  Kola  plant,  found  on  the 
Congo  river,  West  Africa,  is  repotted  a  positive  cure  for  the  disease.  The 
KoU  Imporiing  Co.,  1 164  Broadway,  New  York,  havesuch  faith  in  this  new 
dlscoveiy.  that  they  are  sending  out  free  by  mail,  large  trial  cases  oF  Kola 
Compound  to  all  sufferers,  from  Asthma,  who  send  their  name  and  address 
on  a  postal  card.     Write  to  them. 


WOOD    BLOCK    FLOORS. 


Wood  Block.    IIt^"j 


Composed  of  Wood  bl 
on.^"o^^*lJ^a 


FIRE  RESISTING, 

NOISELESS, 
and  WARH  to  the  feet. 

Can  belaid  in  a  variety  of  patterns 


Bituminous  Compound 
Portland  Cement,  ^g" 
Rough  Concrete.     1^~ 

THE    STANDARD    FLOOR    FOR    SCHOOLS    THROUGHOUT    EUROPE. 

iroof  andairtlKbt    In  various  woods.    Marie  also  with  Blackboird  Surface 

;r,  74  West  23d  Street,  NEW  YORK 


Very  Hudsom  In  Ipptinuitt 
md  SierlisUig 


Also  ROLLINO  PARTITIONS.     S'.i'S'r'SriS."'™?^ 

JAS.  GODFREY  WILSON, 


Charles  De  Silver  &  Sons,  Ho.  (G)  1102  Walnut  St..  Philadelphia. 

Publiahers  of  Hamilton,  Locke  &  CI  rk's  "  INTERLINEAR  CLASSICS  " 

"  We  do  amru  lo  •pend  uTen  or  elRlit  r«rs  menly  lenplng 
Oreek  ai  mifht  be  lEuved  other*  lu  fainr,aBdjlei^tattDll]>  InDne  i 
Irx^hti't  AwlMtU.  eaeb'  t«  t«*c£ri 

to  all  other  lyitams.    Price  toieaetaei 

aurtmr'j  Standard  Sp€akrrm,  F 

oHo,  knHKO'i  n-nHiJi  StHa,  tte. 


KINDER6ARTENrs|- 


//■  you  WAKT 


FRENCH  BOOKS, 

or  books  oC  anrdesorlption— SebDol  Books,  ataadard 

William  R.  Jenkins, 


Sji  amlt'iiSixlliAiii 


WANTED    Gene«l 


I  mrt«T''by 

er.pa^asdl 
iBlKpay.       I 


Prof.  Jauhoh.  Needed  by  every  teoch- 
lamllT.  Endoned  by  Press  and  Public. 
B — ■»_,  Pub.  Co..  BostOB  Mbm. 
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A  Washington  Revival. 

Tbe  Napoleonic  revival  in  this  country  seems  to  be  outdone  by 

U>c  mterw  taken  in  the  personal  history  of  George  Washinoton 

>n  France  and  Russia.    It  is  a  «range  world.    TTie  New  York 

/V«j  wntes : 


227 


tholuud  InhiMUiiti,  tbcre  ii  a  dtv  luperiDlnulenl  wbo  lux  held  Uic  pod- 
lioii  for  five  or  lix  yttn.    LaM  (pnnc  an  entinly  new  tctaool  board  vai  to 


fn  PaiU  and  St.   Pelcnbur|r  the  Waihingtoi)  mania  has  nachcd  aa 
leMaec   Onlj-iiMtoCTatiaraidhavebeenoflSceramtheAmeriauiannr 
r  to  have  been  icDt  to  Amenca  at   all  iropUed  the  personal 
oi  the  kiDE  and  the  eloiioui  Marie  Antoinette.     Naturally  to  bea 
■  ttocratic  hnea|;e  indeed. 


be  elected.    The  KuperintendeDt  buaiid  hirowlt  daj  and  nJehi  electkmeer- 

for  ill  candidates.     When  election  day  came,  there  were  two  dcluU, 

Ihoee  candidates  nominated  by  the  superioti     '    "    '         '      ""■■■ 


coDSisled  of  abani 
a  politician  in  every  sense  of 


il  were  elected.    Tba 


jDty 


erk  of   f 


docendant  of  one  o[~ibese  offiMr 
Nay,  one  mav  enter  the  princeliest  t 
Bloitind  find  the  commusions  grant 

nental  conereu  of  the  United  States  framed  and  haneiQE  on  Ih'e  walls 
q>toiwiiiy.     The  commissions  are  counterwBned  by  Georee  Wasbineton 
in«  ?I.''^^P."'"''  °^  '"''''"  think  a  good  deal  of  George  Wash- 

fe™  ^^'"?.'^'  ^^°''  ^"^  '  ™")'  *•'''  """'j  ""d  «J-  ""'  <he  immortal 
George  himself  presented  it  to  some  ancestor  of  theirs  and  that  it  is  the 
«^ir'«  .^,"'  ''<''''°?°"-  These  people  would  s^eer  at  a  Napoleonic 
sword.  Napoleon  was  that  upstart  Coraican  who  made  emigres  of  the  old 
noblesse.     They  will  have  notie  of  his  belongings. 

sev«ybody  knows  who  has  lived  in  Pans,  the  ereat  social  ambition  there 
tie  received  by  this  old  noblesse.     They  are  lie  real  Four  Hundred  of 

'      ^'"-  '*' ""••  ■•'-'  hy  their  Washington  heirlooms,  il  follows 

octal  distinction  can  furthur  its  prospects  by 
iirlooms.     Wares  of  this  description 

i«-~hZ^ r  — 6— -J.      '  "">  iitL  Eiplains  what  to  many  collectors  has 

long  been  a  myrten.  namely,  why  relics  of  the  Father  of  his  Counlrv  com- 
mand three  times  the  price  in  Pans  that  they  do  in  London.  Sometimes, 
indeed  they  felcli  higher  prices  in  Paris  than  they  would  in  New  York 
Any  TOlIeelor  wiU^tell  you  iliaC  America  has  been  pretty  well  drained  of  its 
■—  ■■-  s  lime  to  meet  the  eager  demand  of  the  Paris- 


1),  a  Uwyer, 
I  ignorant  railroad  engineer,  a 

, lumbermen,  one  a  German,  U»* 

:ld  scarcely  speak  English.    This  new  board  in  " 


icrease  in  salary,  for  a 


Paris.     Since  they  at 


:hool  lasl  spring,  taught  this  winter 

r  school  education  has  she  taken 

B.si  would  die  within  a  year  after  giad- 

Ihe  courses  of  study  and  methods  of 

3iing  oration  was  read  at  her  funeraL 


Letters. 


Ha»ingf<w  some  /ears  been  a  subscriber  to  your  educational  papers  and 
woAs,  1  make  bold  to  addres  you  on  a  very  charitable  subject  "nd  solicit 


h\^. 


red  teacher,  n 


w  74  years  ol 
oimj  lamil 
s  1   could  gi 


'   Professor  Edward  Blanchard  Preslej 

is  in  great  distress.     For  i8  months  i 

he  has  had  his  mtah  at  my  table  and  Su^..  y^^^i^,y  na 

him.     He  is  stone  blind  and  paralyied  on  iherighlsidi 

here  has  paid  the  medical  fees  and  other  little  expenses  of  this  geniTemin 

for  some  two  years  now.  '     ■i=iui"i 

Hehasasmall  house  and  lot  worth  $i, am  if  sold  now  liutitumnrt 
g^.  .The  interest  amoun.s  in  all  to  $75=,  Ird  if  it  is  not'pSid  he  Sol 
gaee  will  be  foreclosed.  He  is  sadly  in  need  of  money  to  doihe  himsel/, 
etc.  i  think  it  would  be  a  veiy  praisewtrtriy  and  honorable  thine  if  the 
teachers  who  are  m  harness  and  earning  good  salaries  wouW  senti  each 

Soli  La*.  C^;:SJ,:  ''"*"'''^'  ^-  ^-  """  "'  '-'"'  ^'-'"""^  ^■' 

In  reading  «r.  Mowr/s  article  on  "The  Present  Suius  of  the  City 
School  Supenniendent  in  The  Jol-mnai.  lor  February  16, 1  did  not  agrej 
wiih  hnn  in  what  he  said  of  the  tenure  oi  the  office  of  the  suoerinterTent 
II  seems  to  me  thai  a  long  term  of  office  is  very  good,  provided  both  su- 


Swede,  who 
aiaieiy  re-elected  th 
of  three  years. 

What  kmd  of  man  would  a  school  board  like  this  be  likely  to  select  for 
■uperiuleDdenl  or  teacher  ?  On  the  oilier  hand,  what  do  tou  think  of  a 
superintendetit  who  would  recommend  luch  men  for  members  of  a  school 
board  >  Will  some  one  kindly  sueeesl  means  of  bettering  affairs  like 
this.  ••* 

IVtukingtm,  D.  C. 

A  Young  ladr  that  graduated  in  our  5 
and  died  on  Feb.  14.  What  part  of  h 
wiihherP  If  wekncwthat  allgiaduati 
nation  would  any  change  be  m 

leachmg;    A  parlof  this  girrss.„..„.,.„a . — 

In  it  she  expressed  the  Idea  thai  to  die  was  simply  the  entrance  into  a  world 
of  greater  opportunities  for  usefulness  and  good  and  that  there  would  ba 
no  stopping  of  growth.  I  submit  these  questions  trusting  that  they  will 
lead  to  thought  which  may  oe  useful  tomany  readers  Of  ThB  JOURitAI. 

Apphtan  City,  Ho..  Aeadrmy.  LOUIS  THEIUUNn. 

le  great  blood  purifier.     Now  li 

The  Value  of  Good  Bread 

is  appreciated  by  every  one,  but  so  tew  are  able  to  secure  uniformly  good 
results.  This  Is  often  due  to  the  fact  that  when  milk  is  used  tbe  cha^ 
acter  of  it  is  eiceedinely  variable ;  by  using  Borden's  Peeriess  Brand 
Evaporated  Cream  you  will  overcome  this  difficulty.    Try  it. 

The  School  Jourhal,  published  weekly  at  %3.y>  per  year,  is  tbe  bait 
paper  for  school  boards,  superintendenls,  principals,  and  all  teachers  who 
want  to  know  of  educational  thought  and  movements.  The  news  concern- 
ing new  buildinus,  the  additions  of  departments  of  music,  drawing,  gym- 
nastics, etc,  will  be  of  great  value.  Already  a  number  of  teachers  have,  by 
consulting  these  notes,  laid  plans  for  better  remuneration. 

The  Teachers'  iBariTUTE,  at  $1.00  per  year,  is  par  eicellence  THE 
educational  maganine  of  the  couotry ;  for  teachers  who  want  the  best 
HutModx,  and  to  pov  prdagog'caily,  this  is  /itf  paper. 

The  Priuarv  School,  at  $1.00  per  year,  is  a  nght  hand  of  help  for  tba 
teacher  of  young  children. 

Educational  Foundations,  at  {i.ooper  vear,  is  for  studati  ^  peda- 
gogy.  It  discusses  the  History.  Principles,  Methods,  and  Civics  of  Educa- 
tion, and  Child  Study. 

Our  Tiues  conlains  the  news  of  the  month  arranged  for  use  in  school, 
30  cents  a  year.  . 

A  superintendent  will  need  The  School  JOURNAL :  bis  assistants  Tkb 
Institute  and  Primary  School  ;  the  one  interested  in  the  study  of 
pedagogy  will  want  f"ouNnATiONS.  Earnest  teachers  seeking  advancement 
--'  p  The  Journal,  Institute,  and  Foundat 


standard  line  of  books 

Co^TTcfeu^i'n 

•iled.     E.    L.    Kellooo 

Kducaliooal  Publisher 

>,  61  East  Ninth  Sir 

For 
Throat 
And  Lang 
Troubles,  Take 

AVER'S 

^V  Cherry  Pectoral 
Received 
Highest  Awards 
At  World's  Fair. 

Wbn  Id  Donbt.  uk  tor  Ajer's  PiUk 


ISAAC    PITMAN'S 

SHORTHAND 

TAUGHT  IN  THE 

PUBLIC   DAY   SCHOOLS   OF 
MEW    YORK    CITY. 


hon<«ryj 


AC   PITMAN    i 


SONS, 


SHORTHAND  ^ 


SCHOO!-  REWARD  CARDS 


IHaiiiuleH  H«nt  tree  to  teachers, 
_r^«  Ijiij  of  Bollpol  BuBpli™.  BmlioMtd,  rtwiod, 
Fnniied,  (Siromo  Bewud  Otrt  Cirdii,  HtwuMl.  Oin 
nd  T«obe»'  Books,  Beaaken.  Dulocaas,  niploiuL 
lepoilh  AM*,  rne,  AQ  votlomUbr  nul  Ad<i^ 
A.  J.  Foncb  &  Co.  Warren,  pi. 


/Pon£s 
Extract 


IS  WORTH  ITS 

WEIGHT  IN  GOLD 

Cures  Female  Complaints, 
Neuralgia,  Piles,  Sores, 
Bruises  and  ALL  PAIN. 


CHEAP  SUBSTITUTES 
DO   NOT   CURE. 
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MCKV'fEVVyl4))AuV))!vXCvff'  H 


i    Voo  will  d _  ^_ 

}    dealer  (or  Acmc  Writing  Tablets.an 
lake  no  olher.     Tkiy  art  Hit  btsi . 
Hunufsciuml  only  br  iht- 

Acme  Stationery  and  Paper  Co.     S 
ehoo^lym'  N.  y.  in 

■ffail'^'lf  aiU'^ll'^'"-^"'^"'^"  -  — n 


Th«dMi»iii»«oew,Dririiuiljni»iie.  Liihomphed 
prd(r.fiilBHlied.^r=?d.  Spcciildeu'inilo order 
Sample*— br  (jtidc  unie  of  Khs  ' 


C.  L.  RICK  BITS,  Opera  KoucBMe-  . « 


■S& 


$50,000 

CAPITAL. 


WANTED,  AT  ONCE,  the  addrenei  of  a  tew 
tliouwDd  Batttm  (e»t  of  Ohiop  School  OfltcUli, 
Tochert,  Church  OfficUU  and  Claio'iD'D,  who 
would  like  /uU  iafomutioo  regaidiiif  ■  new  cor- 
poration DOW  beioe  orgiaiied  under  ibe  lai 
oC  the  Slate  of  New  Vork  lor  haDdtlng  a  eenei 
lioe  of  School  aod  Church  eoodi,  at  Ike  rigkt 
prjtii,  ihroughoni  tbe  Batlim  italtt. 

The  plan  of  organUadon  coatemplalei  Taiioui 
new  fealuiei  etpedallj  attractive  to  Itt  ilockhold. 
era,  and  commcodi  Itself  jffVM/^  to  thecoiuidcr- 
alioa  of  tHperinltitdtiUt  and  Itacktrt — both  lad- 
ies' and  gentleaeii,  aHJu,  Alreadj  indoiaed  b; 
nuOKTOtii  EaaUm  aducatoti  and  Hodi  luli- 
•ciibed  for.    Ample  references. 

CHARTER  SHARES,  FULL  PAID.  ONLY 
TEN  DOLLARS  EACH. 
Om  ikart  wiD  entitle  bolder  to  full  benefits,  in- 
cluding declared  diridends.  Your  address  on  a 
postal,  plainly  written,  mtk  tkt  namu  of  tlui 
paftr  will  brine  full  particulars.  Send  at  once, 
please,  if  interested,  as  this  notice  will  not  appear 
here  again.  Stock  at  "  pound  floor  "  nUes  for  a 
cd  time  onlj.    AddrtM, 


THE  W.  A.  CHOATE  CO., 

School  and  Cbnrcb  FumUiert, 
34  State  Street,  Albamt,  N.  Y. 


-  -  70D  taacA  **  Calient  Kvenis  "  In  rooi'  scbi 
If  so  no  paper  wilt  help  nn  Ub  Ona  Tms.  ! 
lor  a  cap7  and  raise  clDba  at  oar  low  dob  n 


NEW  MUSIC 

The  "Favorite*'  Series 

/»  fiMHl  0/  wtll-c/uten  conttnts,  altraiUvt 
affeammce.  and  lots  priet,  Ike  nfvi  "  Faverile 
CaUeetieHt"  art  far  ahead  Of  any 
Bimilar  mv9U>bock8  fuiliiked. 

Tkt  idea  of  nlUcling,  in  *w*  form,  luck 
eemfviiHoHt  ai  kavt  trteU  apptalid  te  tkt 
feapU  at  largt  tooj  a  most  kaffv  tnUy  and 
Hngeri  and  playtri  of  all  taites  Will  be 
Jlleased  witk  tkt  mult  as  tmiodied  in  tkeit 
six  volnmis, 

"Faioiltt  CoUtcUon  ol  Songs" 

AC  ■«Baa  whose  msrlt  aad  popular  qnutles  hare 
wonlbaafMtlouofallkiTanatBiutlc   leOpaam. 

"  FaiorlU  CollKtl<}ii  Voul  Dnets " 

41  aaer  <aMa  br  dMUrUsbad  oomiiOHr*,  Heb 
oTwhleta  baa  rwAed  a  hi«b  deiree  of  popnlarltr 
1«0  pasM. 

"Favorite  Collection  Piano  Inslc" 

44  ebaralaa  eMspaaUleaa  tron  tbe  bast  mod- 
em ■ooToaa  whRib  hold  as  nniihaBSliii  place  ta  tba 
larei of  plaao-pIaTan.   XMdUBenli.    1 IIO  paaee. 

"Fnoilti  CoUicUoi  Duct  lisle" 

..^.firajrjhs.tss-'ja'S.'s:"'""- 

"Fiioritt  CoUtetloi  of  liltns" 

48  waltaaa.  a«w  and  old,  wblok  aerara)  ■enera' 
tlont  ban  placed,  oc  daaeed  to,  or  been  fond  of. 

"Fiiorite  CollteUon  of  lircles  and  Galops' 

04  iBsrt  attnotlT*  axamplga  of  tbeae  llTaij  and 
naeetal  stiles  ot  masie.   IM  paaea. 
DaaerlpllTa  etrealara  ftwe. 

Bxftiiiiltfy  ittitnti  cr 


Heavy  crv  Cents 
Paper   OU  p     "      " 


Postpaid 


OllYer  Ditson  Company 

453-463  Washington  5t.,  Boston. 

a  H.  mraoti  *  oo,  n.  t.   j.  «.  ditwn  a  oo,  fwu' 


TBAOHBRa'    ABENOIES. 


TEACHERS'  CMPERtTIVE  HSS0Cli>TI0H'°",y;a!£5'*- 

HtamiaiMdln  lAM.    PoaltlonafllUd.  d.VoAi  tU«ko  TMoh*rs  who  «r« 
amblUou*  for  advancamant  rathvr  than  thoaa  without  poaltlona 


PENWA  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU, 

*..    ■.    LANDIS.   llllAm*amm.      n,''" « 

(D)  SOB  M.   Tlh  Blnel,  ""' "«  <•"' 

ALLBHTOWR.  P*.  ^^^ 


letb  YS1A.B. 


£11  fi 


Mndtof  U 


TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

OF  REUABUe 

American  and  Foreign  Teacher*.  Pnfasort,  and 
HnsldaBs  of  both  seacs  for  UnlTcnltie*.  CoUeses, 
Schoota,  Families  and  Churches.  Circulan  of  choice 
Kbool*  caiefDllT  nxoapwndcd  10  parvsu  Sellloc 
and  lenHns  of  school  propcnr. 

B.  MIRIAM  GOYRIBRB. 
■joFifU  ATeaae,  cor,  scth  St..       Waw  Yoaa  City 


THE  NEW  AMEfilGAN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Teacben  sceUne  poailiaas  and  1  Address 
tboM  VisUnB  a  dianga  ai  ao 


o.  B.  RuaauKa  s  oo., 

(PaUc*  Hatal  Bid't)  Boom  O,  SST  ^ao  Stroet, 

onifiurxATi,  OHIO. 


THE  BRID0E  TEAOHERB'  AQENGY  ^SSSSiS* 

One  Fee  Retlsteia  la  Both  OSces.T  Send  for  Affcncr  HsnoaL 

n;  I  lOTrementSt.,  BOSTON.   31 1  Wabash  Ave.,  OHICAOO. 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

Provtdaa  Sohoola  of  all   Oradaa   with   COTTip«tant   Taaohara.      Aaalata 
'•aohara  wltlt  Good  Raoorda  In  Obtalnlns  Poaltlona. 

C*msfomdmi  mltk  tcktitMctrt  and  ttaektrt  U  imvilfd. 

KakLaR  F.  FKBMOH,  Monasar.  M  Stat*  §t.,  Albaay,  M.  T. 


PBNNA'A  EDUCATIONAL  BDKEAU,  „„iS£.5aVfi._._ 

L.  B.  LANDia.  MAKAmmm,  1     We  are  already  well  advanced  with  this  rear's  recutrr-    We 

,n„  !■••  V    •.!.  •> .  will  be  called  npoo  to  fill  from  soooto  looo  vacancies  in  ibe  various 

(C)  uaa  H.  7th  Hinei,  gradeaand  DMd  a  larn  number  o(  coaqietent  leadierv    Ritiittr 

AI.1.BNTOWN,  FA.  *  ■«.  and  get  tbe  benefit  ol  the  full  season. 


THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, ' 

Established  1S87.     Teachers  located  in  '94,  376.    Vacancies  direct  from  employers. 
Teachers  personally  recommended.    New  circulars  give  full  information.     Addresi 

C.  J. 'jklLiB jamOC.  BX»iiaB«r. 


eating  with  advertisers 


laira  Avo.,  Chicago.   4,000  poaltloDS  filled. 


AMERICAN   AND   POREION 

TEAGHERS'  AQENOY 

latndaces  10  colkgea,Bcbaola,  and  lamlliea,  saperior 

Professors,  Prineliials,  Asataanta,  Tutors  and  Gov- 

MBSSSM,  for  rroT  departmait  of  tostractlaa;  rccom- 

sacads  food  schools  to  parents.    Call  on  or  address 

Mra.  M.  J.  YOUNO-FULTON. 

AimaHtma  andnrrirw  Tfatktri''  Aftatj 

ai  Pal—  B^aara.  Haw  Ttfc 


f  ehonnartuwn'a  TeaeheFi*  Agenoj. 

d  best  known  in  U.  S,  . 

EatabUsbed  i8u- 

r  14TH  Stutt,  H,  Y. 


SohcnnBrtuwii'fl 
Oldest  and  b. 
Kat. 
8  East  141 


Agency  t^ 

anHcs    and    t 


UtUlt 


An  Agy 

that  S5 
i™^  ir^m'iS^'o^rl   Recommends 

C.  W.  BARDEEN.  StraCUSE,  N.  Y. 


LaraCT  salaries,  01  chann  of  locatioo,  addiesi 
as'  Corfipeiatin  Association,  fan  Woodlawn 
i^hlcago.  OaviiXB  Baawaa,  Maaaftr, 


PHYSffS^^aHS 


What  DOOkcaatlva 


ods  (a  ArltbiaeUo,  Hist 
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l^Rir  OOODS.  I 

e<yHotcii>^  &  So. 

SPECIAL  NOVEXTIES. 

SPRING  DRESS  COTTONS. 

Stripe  Batistes, 

Printed  Organdies, 
Plain  and  Fancy  Piques, 

Printed  Dimities, 
Plisse  Fabrics, 

Crepes  and  Crepons. 

"DAVID  &  JOHN  ANDERSON'S" 

Plain,  Plaid.  Stripe,  and  Check 

ZEPHYR5. 

NEW    YORK. 


A  CHANCE  TO  MAKE  MONEY. 

where  tE«j  CBD  mils  □•er'tl  ■  dij,  rj|ht  it  tome     I 
nave  BDt  cuvuard  ani. »  amloiu  iro  pnplB  for  C11- 

M"«V^S5!l'^'''he"'wlS l?'b'^°*'l'^^niE  w! 
rtSulS  lilhi™  iSjVoXrThSjngh  Ili"nBW.p.Pfr<'J'f 
ODPOnunllles  like  tbi*.  u  tbsre  are  nunj  wllllnK  lo 
p*nlBg_.  For  full  narticuUn, 


tilled   "SMrBta  of 


rntL  ,eni  free,  eipUinlng  a  new  meibnd  of 

^^^  cuily  produiind  an  exquuiw  compleiion 

TO  wiihout  paint  powdtn,    or   pononoiis 

lAUlCO  Many  l>di«  made  bcatiiifulbv  lollowm,. 

direction!  conulned  in   tnii  book.    .*d- 

nUiy  dres.,    oith   .«nt    itimp     Hord=au- 

UIILI.  ToilBtCo„.j«  BoylatoB  St.,  Baiton, 


D,  L,  OOWO'S  Hmai-th  ExMHoimmm. 


'  (olealia<\durable.ebnp.  IniDriiil 
bT  toorbwi  oWtcuni,  liwim. 
mlng  tt.  lUnitnMd  ctnjotar.  « 
DOWD.  SrlMIIBc.  PbrilcU  asdVa' 


KIDDER'S  PASTILLES. 


New  Books. 

Everv  teacher  teels  that  it  »  necessary  to 
teach  the  pupils,  before  they  go  forth  from 
ilic  schools,  the  elements  of  civil  govern- 
nient  and  to  instil  into  their  minds  a  love 
far  American  institutions,  yet  it  is  often  one 
(if  the  most  difficult  tasks  she  has  to  per- 
i'Srm.  Civil  government  is  a  subject  that 
ii  beyond  the  comprehension  of  many  pu- 
pils, even  when  they  leave  school.  If  such 
pupils  are  to  take  any  interest  in  the  study 
it  must  be  made  so  attractive  that  they  will 
long  tor  the  hour  (or  this  subject  to  arrive. 
We  think  Just  that  rerult  will  be  brought 
sbout  by  the  use  as  a  supplementary  reader 
of  the  Century  Book  for  Young  Ameri- 
cam,  by  Elbridge  S.  Brooks.  The  matter  is 
given  in  the  form  of  a  story.  Some  bright 
>)oys  visit  Washington  in  company  with  a 
'  veil  informed  person,  and  there  inspect  the 
I  different  departments.  They  either  see  for 
themselves  or  have  explained  to  them  on 
the  spot  how  [he  government  is  run.  In 
I  connection  with  the  narrative  many  histor- 
I  Tcal  events  are  interwoven  and  many  places 
j  i)f  interest  described.  The  book  was  pre- 
I  pared  under  the  auspices  of  the  society  ot 
I  ibe  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  ar 
organization  that  has  accomplished  a  good 
'  deal  in  the  way  of  teachmg  patriotism  in 
the  schools,  it  is  written  in  such  an  at-- 
iractive  way  and  is  so  beautifully  illustrated 
ihat  it  will  be  a  veiy  popular  book  with  the 
Boys  and  girls  wfiercver  it  is  introduced. 
(The  Century  Co .  New  York.) 

In  a  volume  of  moderate  size  Williatn 
Francis  Collier,  LL.  D„  has  given  A  Hu- 
tory  of  Engliik  Idttrature  by  means  of  a 
series  of  biographical  sketches.  The  lime 
IS  divided  into  ten  periods,  the  literature  of 
each  of  which  has  a  character  distinctly  its 
own.  Under  the  Prc-English  era  are  con- 
sidered the  first  steps  in  book-making,  and 
Celtic,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Anglo-Norman 
writers.  Then  come  the  eras  of  Englisli 
literature  as  foUpws :  from  the  bittn  ol 
Chaucer  about  1328  tothe  introduction  nl 
printing  m  1474;  from  1474  to  the  acces- 
sion of  Elizabeth  in  1558;  from  i558toth= 
shuitine  ol  the  theaters  in  1 648 ;  from  1648 
10  the  death  of  Milton  In  1674  1  from  1674 
to  the  first  publication  of  Tki  Talltr  in 
1709;  from  17C9  to  the  publication  c[ 
"  Pamela  "  in  1740;  from  1740  to  the  death 
of  Johnson  in  1784 :  from  1784  to  the  death 
ol  Scott  in  1831 ;  from  1832  to  the  prcseri 
time.  A  supplementary  part  is  devoted  to 
American  literature.  This  purely  literary 
division  is  a  much  better  one  than  that  ac- 
cording to  sovereigns.  The  method  ol  the 
entire  book  aims  at  enabling  a  student  to 
perceive  at  a  glance  the  relative  importance 
ol  certain  atiihors,  so  that  he  may  lorm  a 
:  judgment  as  to  how  to  distribute  bis  read- 
ing ;  some  may  want  to  confine  it  to  certab 
great  classics,  others  to  pursue  a  more  gen- 
eral course.  One  feature  of  the  book  ;s 
somewhat  of  a  novelty  and  will  certainly  be 
appreciated.  The  author  gives  the  differ- 
ent steps  by  which  a  green  leaf  became  a 
firinted  book,  and  also  pictures  of  autbor- 
ifc  at  the  different  periods.  As  the  num- 
ber ol  names  that  must  be  mentioned  ir- 
creased  very  rapidly,  especially  during  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  those 
ol  minor  imporuace  have  been  included  in 
supplementary  lists.  (T,  Nelson  &  Sons, 
London,  Edinburgh,  and  New  York  ) 


One  of  the        - 
famous  \V' 


Velveteen 
Skirt  Bindings. 


./•■^  _  SUPERFLUOUS   HAIR. 


Literary  Notes. 

ImmedialelT  berore  his  deaih 

R.  L.  Stevmso 

■rote  his  (riend.  Edmund  Gr» 

(,  a  doleful  lenc 

lead  like  a  ron 

iiifr,  verj  cleat-eyed,  blighted 

youtb,     .     .     . 

1 11  straigbt.     And  where  1  hav 

e  logo  down  it  i 

The  "S.  H.  ft  M."  Co..  P.  O-  Bon  6»».  W.  Y. 

••S.H.&M."  Dress  Staysare  the  Best. 


RECAMIER 
CREAM 


The  Best  Is 


BROWN'S 

FRENCH 

DRESSING 

Tor  IsdlM'  and  Ohlldnn'* 

Boots  &  Shoes. 


Crown  and  Bridge  Work. 

Teeth  wtthotU  Plateg. 


Jj.ble  pr1«i  I 


DM.  J.  STEIIET,  36!  V.  23d  St.,  K.  T. 


SMITH'S  RAPID  PRACTICE 

Arithmetic   Cards. 

GREATEST  f  For    giving  ,  „.„n 
UBOR    j  any  amount  (T|S™ 

SAVING       of  practice  in  1    SPSii 
DEVICE    1  arithmetic     I  '""S 

From  the  loweit  ^nAi  of  pnouiy  ^dilioa.  throujih 
haQdwme  wooden  box.    Price  oa  application. 

B.  L  EBLL066  A  CO..  lei  York  ft  Gblciio. 


READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  men- 
tioning   Thk    Journal     wbra 
coromtmicating  with  advertisers. 
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Publidiers'  Notes. 

A  large  share  of  the  misery  in  the  world 
is  caused  by  diseases  of  tbe  kidneys  and 
kindred  ailments.  Sufferers  from  such 
troubles  will  be  glad  to  teara  that  a  Polyni- 
sian  shrub,  kava-kava,  is  used  to  compound 
a  medicine  called  Alkavl<i  for  such  cases, 
which  is  said  to  be  a  positive  cure.  It  is  also 
used  for  rheumatism,  liver  disease,  female 
complaints,  etc.  Those  who  wish  to  try  (his 
remedy  may  obtain  eoouEh  for  one  week's 
use  free  by  writing  to  tfie  Church  Kidney 
Cure  Co.,  416  Fourth  avenue,  N.  Y. 

If  the  school  needs  anythinz  that  is  neces- 
sary for  the  comfort  of  the  children  or  the 
proper  carrying  on  of  the  work  it  should  be 
secured  at  odc«.  Communicate  with  some 
reliable  house,  tike  J.  W.  Schemerhorn  & 
Co..  3  East  14th  street,  N.  Y.,  in  regard  to 
kindergarten  and  school  supplies. 

Il  would  be  hard  to  find  a  place  in  this 
country  where  the  name  of  Esterbrook  is 
not  known,  so  famous  are  the  steel  pens 
bearing  that  name.  The  standard  school 
numbers  are  333,  444.  138,  105,  and  048. 
They  are  for  ^e  by  all  stationers  or  may 
be  obtained  of  the  Ester  rook  Steel  Pen 
Co..  26  John  street,  N.  Y. 

Do  the  pupils  complain  that  chemistry 
and  physics  are  dry  studies?  If  so.  then 
there  is  probably  something  wrong  with  the 
instruction.  If  they  have  the  faalities  for 
making  experiments,  such  as  can  be  sup- 
plied by  Eimer  &  Amend,  305  Third  avenue, 
N.  v.,  they  will  no  longer  complain  that 
these  studies  are  dry.  This  firm  will  fur- 
nish everything  necessary  for  the  chemical 
and  physical  laboratory.  Glass  and  metal 
apparatus,  sp.cial,  is  made  to  order,  accord- 
ing to  drawings. 

The  Simplex  Printer  of  Lawton  &  Co ,  3o 
Vesey  street,  N.  Y..  is  a  very  convenient  ap- 
paratus for  duplicating  copies  of  writing  or 
drawings.    From  an  original,  on  ordinary 

Eaper  with  any  pen,  one  hundred  copies  can 
e  made.  Fifty  copies  of  typewriter  manu- 
scripts can  be  produced  in  tifteen  minutes,    1 


I  be  proud  to  show  to  (heir  friends.'  C.  L. 
Ricketts,  Opera  Houk  building,  CliicasD,  makts  ' 
■  specialty  ot  (urnLshing  diplomas,  profp^ms,  elc. ,  . 


should  send  f or  ■  set  of  (he  "  S.  H.  & 
figufes  showing  th«  latest  Parisian 
coflumes,  also  the  booklet  on  "  How  to  Bind  th« 
Skirl."  They  may  be  had  For  ten  cents  in  stamps. 
In  (his  little  book  will  be  found  i^Dty  of  proof  of 
the  excellence  of  the  Duibok  Rainproof  Binding. 
Addrm  the   "  S.  H.  &  U.  Co ,"  Box  699,  Nev 

The  invention  ot  the  Perfect  Cuff  Holder  dis- 
poses  of  one  anooyance— Ihat  of  having  the  cuflE 
slidicE  up  and  down  on  the  wrist.  This  devict 
fastens  thecnff  to  the  lining  of  the  coat  sleeve  and 
1  exactly  in  one  place.     Agent 


One  of  tbe  latest  appaiatuses  for  photi^iiphiog 
is  (he  Kombi  Camera,  only  iK  <<  3  ioches  in  site 
and  weighiog  four  ounces.  It  is  beautifully  fin- 
ished ;  will  lake  t«enly-fi»e  pictures  wi(h  one 
loading,  snap  shot  or  time  exposure.  The  price 
is  $3.50.  Address  Alfred  C.  Kemper,  ao8  Lake 
street,  Chicago. 

A  fine  offer  is   made  by  the  Acme  Stadonerv 
and  Paper  Co.,  Ninth  5(reet  and  Wythe  i 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     Seed  your  addrer-  --  ■•- 


A  Perfect  Cure 

■r.  J*«l  H.  Anstlii  lj  ■  BMi  Terr  blghlT  ••• 
■•■ad  hj  all  wiM  kiMw  hm.  H*  la  b«w 
17    al 

OMhaa,  Ind..andwBtl0i 

M  }«*!*  a  Baptlat  inU> 

'I  tDSerM  7«an  l^H^VjA^il 


thing  that  many  wil'.  wanl.  For  twenty-five  cent! 
they  will  mail  The  Uiller's  Dauehter,  a  beautiful 
writing  tablet  of  plated  wedding  cream  paper. 
It  Is  hard  to  beat  their  tablets ;  tbey  are  sold  by 
dealers  everywhere, 

A  new  corporation,  with  a  capital  of  {50,000,  Is 

DOW  beiDg  formed  under  the  laws  of  the  state  o( 

New  York  for  handling:  a  general  line  of  school 

and  church  goods,  at  (he  right  prices,  (hrouiihout 

Eastern  slates.    The  plan   of  organiiilion 


Dngly  tc 


itself 


LCheis — both  ladies  and  gentl 
iju;:iijares  are  only  (en  dollars  eacn;  uoe  anare 
will  entitle  the  holder  to  full  t)enefi(s  including 
dividends.  Write  to  W.  A.  Choate  Co.,  24 
State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y,,  for  paniculan. 

How  many  have  seen  the  new  wood  block 
floors  i  Tbey  are  composed  of  wood  blocks,  ce- 
mented and  keyed  to  concrete  founditioii,  form- 
ing a  solid  and  Immovable  structure  Ihroug  which 

disease  ^erms  or  lilth  can  be  secreted.  They  are 
Bre  resisting,  noiseless,  and  warm  to  (he  (eet ; 
can  be  laid  in  a  variety  of  patterns  and  id  differ- 
ent kinds  of  wood.  They  are  eitensivelv  used  in 
school  buildings  throughout  Europe.  If  interest- 
ed in  them  write  to  Jas.  Godfrey  Wilson,  oatant- 


4  We 


original, 


I  Teachers  en  route  to  the  National  Educational 
Convention  at  Denver  ought  to  make  the  most 
'  of  their  opportunities,  and  a  stop  at  St.  Louis, 
I  cither  going  or  retummg,  will  more  than  repay 
(hem.  St.  Louis  is  fast  taking  (he  front  rank  as 
one  of  the  great  business  centers  of  the  Uni('d 
:    States,  and  is  the  gatewav  to  the  great  Southwest. 


n  half    States,  and  is  the  gateway  to  the  crea 
^•™  »     "  The  Colorado  Short  Line  "  o(  the  1 


a 


pupil  a  good  pen  

Sample*,  Including  twenty  styles,  will  be  sent  by 
he  TadelU  Pen  Co.,  74  Fifth  avenue,  N.  Y.,  tor 


Beecham's  pills  are  for  bilious* 
ness,  bilious  headache,  dyspep- 
sia, heartburn,  torpid  liver.diz- 
cineu,  sick  headache,bad  taste 
in  the  mouth,  coated  tongue, 
loss  of  appetite,salIow  skln.etc^ 
when  caused  by  constipation ; 
and  constipation  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  all  of  them. 

Go  by  the  book,  mis  ia4  aad 
■54  •  box.  Book  /ru  at  joar 
tmggiK'*  or  write  B.  P.  Alien  Cfc, 
gtS  Canal  St,  New  Yc^ 


eaching  from  St.  Louis  to  Denvf 


Idilion  beg  to  state  that  their  representatives 
ill  be  glad  to  call  upon  anyone  contemplating 
tending  the  convention  in  Denver  in  July. 


Magazines. 


A  wholesome  and  feeUng  view  of  the  woman 
question,  by  Mrs.  Burton  Smith,  of  Georgia,  ap- 
peals iD  the  March  Fafmlar  Scitnci  Montkh. 
Mrs.  Smith  entitles  her  essay  ■'  The  Mother  as  a 
Power  (or  Woman's  Advancement,"  and  shows 
ipecially  mothers,  have  opporlun- 
ement  far  superior  to  wnai  any 
proposed  laws  could  give  them.  Under  the  tiUe 
'■  The  Birth  ot  a  Sicilian  Volcano,"  Prof.  A.  S. 
Packard  gives  a  picturesque  illustrated  description 
of  the  formation  of  one  of  (he  smaller  cones  that 
surround  Etna.  "  The  Lesson  of  the  Forest 
Fires,"  is  set  forth  by  Mr.  Beta  Hubbard,  who  ad- 
vocates the  adoption  of  a  comprehensive  and  ef~ 
feet ual  national  forest  policy.  "Welloer's  Sail- 
Wheel  Flying  Machine,"  a  somewhat  novel  form 
.,  .. .  ■_  ....  ■.. .  .  ■         illustiated  article 


The  February  number  of  Tkt  Anur/caH  Unl- 
otrnly  Mugaiint  has  an  elaborate  paper  on  Dart- 
mouth's alumni  in  New  York,  with  many  por- 
traits and  views,  and  with  this,  paper*  pertaining 
10  Columbia,  Lafjyette,  Lehigh,  Princeton,  Wil- 
liams, and  Amherst 


with  iwelUng   of  mj   ' 
Uabs,  at  Oma*  vetr  pato- 

tnl.  aipeelallT   at  nlghL       

I  «>ld  ..«  al..».    I       ^5; 

han  UkoB  all   boWei         *~^ 

of  Hood's  Bariapullla,  and  tor  «.._  _»- 

hat  nolbaenaBy  swalUncirfmTtcstHid  ttmbl- 

I  hava  Blao  lufferad  tor  year*  wltb  eatarrt  bt 

tb«  bead,  which  waa  worklog  down  Into  Br 

Hood'si!»'Cures 

liufi.  SlDoa  trrlDi  Hood'i  BanapadUa  Uw 
pain  In  my  baad  has  ttopptd  and  I  am  poslUy* 
Olaparlaatoure."  Oat  B*a<>>. 


[Q 


The  only  Raw  Food. 
Builds  up  bone  and 
muscle,  creating  new 
blood  daily. 

AT    ALL    DBUQQISTS. 


GOOD  news; 

TO  f 

LADIES 


HOW   ARE   YOUR 

j  CHINA  CLOSETS?  I 

^  Are  the  old  liibLea  cjiipj)('d  and  T 
J  cracked,  and  tingaited  to  setting  off  a  T 
■<  spotless  table. doth  ?  We  Willi 
<,  plenish  il  FREE. 
-4  Why  drink  jioor  Teas  and  Coffees,  r 
4  and  miu  your  health,  nbeii  you  » 
^  ean  get  the  beat  nt  cargo  prices?  L 
4  PREMIUMS  for  all— DinDur,  Tea  L 
J  oud  Toilet  Sets,  Banqaetand  Haugine  L 
J  I.ampB,WBtcheB,  Clocks,  Maaic  Boies,  L 
]  Cook  Books,  Watoh-QockB,  Chenila  f 
T  Table  Covers,  Caps  and  Sancers,  r 
'4  Plates,  KuivsB  and  Forki,  Ttuublera,  \ 
■i  Goblets,  given  to  Club  AKcnta. 

H  celebrated  Teas,  Coffees.  Baking  Pow-  ► 
■<  (ier  and  Spices.  Work  for  all.  3M  ► 
«  lbs.  of  Fine  Teas  by  mail  or  eipresa  ^ 
J  fur  \'i.m\  chareea  paid.  ^  lb.  y 
j  Bample  of  GooQ  Tea  by  mail  on  y 
J  receipt  of  this  "ad"  and  16c.  postage  k 
J  stniopB.  Headquarters  in  D.  8.  for  T 
J  Pure  Teas,  OoBees,  Eltrncts,  Baking  ^ 
■^  Powder  ami  Spices.  r 

<  Beautiful  Panel  (size  14x28  iuotieB)  r 

<  FREE  lo  all  Patrons.  For  full  K 
^  particulars,  address  f 


nubikrieuTgiCD., 

31  &  33  VeBey  Street,       f 
P.  O.  Boi  31*9.  NEW  YORK,  f 
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Magazi 


^zines. 

Ur.  GbidMone  has  juit  written  >n  article  on 
"The  Lonl'i  Day,"  wherein  he  considera,  with 
the  ferVor  of  coailctEoa  aod  the  breadth  of  learn- 
iOf  (or  which  he  i>  famoui,  the  erouildi  for  keep- 
inC  M  (be  Chrutian  Sabbath  the  fini  iuitead  of 
the  Mventh  day  ol  Ibe  veek,  uul  the  proper 
meMon  and  ipirit  of  ChriMian  Sabbath  obierv- 
Aim.  The  article  wUI  appeu  Id  J/ca-r.';  .ir<if- 
stlK*  tor  March,  along  with  a  series  of  portraits 
of  Gladitoae  corerme  a  period  of  eiebtT  years 
ihowiag  bim  at  every  unportanl  epoch  of  bii  Jile, 

Om  of  then 


BeDjamia  Andrews' dian. _  _.      

tiuj  of  the  Last  Quarter-Century  in  the  United 
Slate*."    That  thla  will  be  alwa;n  intereatmg 
prond  by  the  italemenl  of  the  author's  plan  to  1: 
readeiB  m  the  ialtoductorypaiagrapb. '       •'  <-  ' 
tells  them  that  Ihev  are  ••rntnr  unon  a.  i 


E-'Z™ 


rapid 


aioa,  through  vast  tracts,  with  ^equeati 

Each  Iniulnwnt  wjU  be  liiledi^th  what  was  once 
the  leosatioDal  epiiode  of  the  day.  and  which  hat 
beeo  proved  by  time  to  be  of  ei«al  hiatoncal  im- 

The  April  Dumber  of  the  Currint  Lil,ralurt 
will  be  a  special  Floral  Number,  with  articles  and 
tllustratioDS  on  HoricuHure  and  up  to  dale  garden- 


In  the  March  ForHm  Frederic  Harrison  cooUn. 
uea  his  brilliant  Mries  on  the  great  Victorian  Writ- 
en  with  "  Charlotte  Bronte's  Place  in  Lileralui«.' 
Hamilton  W.  Uabie  discusies  the  novel  of  ro- 
mance and  adventure, defining  "The Two  Eter- 
nal Type«ia  Fiction.     Dr.  Northrop.  ■'  The  fatbei 


Ikl^OmTANT. 

I  THitins  New  York  Citv,  save  BacBaie,  Ei- 
press  and  Cairlade  Hire,  and  slop  at  the  Grand 
Union  Hotel,  ophite  Grand  Central  Depot. 


^1.  oppofite  G 

teo  HaadiOBelv  Fum 
ward*  per  day.    Europe 


Hodeni  Coni 

Resuuraals  supplied  with  tlie  ben.  Hone  can 
atages,  and  elevated  rallmadi  to  all  depots.  You  csl 
Uvs  better  tor  ten  Boney  at  the  Grand  Union  Hotel 
than  any  other   lint-clsii  '       '  -      ■  —     - 

ft  Co..  Proprietors 


Ford 


Literary  Notes. 


To  ineet  the  demand  for  a  book  which  shall  in 
brief  compass  present  a  concise  and  well-propor- 
tioned view  of  the  historical  development  of  the 
educational  principles  which  underlie  the  aims  and 
methods  ol  modern  teaching.  Hr.  J.  F.  Monroe, 
formerly  ol  the  Massachusetts  institute  ol  lechnol- 
ogf,  has  prepared  a  volumes  of  about  350  pages, 
to  which  be  gives  the  title,  Tki  Edwalionat  Idtal: 
An  Onllnt  o/ili  Grnelli  in  Mrdim  Tim,s.  The 
book  Hto  be  published  shortly  by  D.C.  Heath  & 
Co.,  Boston. 

Hunt  &  Eaton  have  nearly  ready  "  The  Lileta- 
lore  of  Theology,"  by  Bishop  J.  F.  Huist  Flem- 
ing H.  Revell  Co.  will  publish  Municipal  Rr/orm 
Mavrmtttli  by  Wra.  Howe  Tolman,  secretary  of 
the  Ciiy  Vigilance  league,  New  York. 


liihing  business  ol  Herbert  Booth  King  & 
Brother.  33  East  ajdSt.,  N.  Y.  Their  new  offices 
face  Mafhson  square,  and  are  opposite  the  en- 
Inuice  to  the  new  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company's  building.  A  feature  of  their  new 
offices  will  br  the  art  and  liieraiy  departments 
where  the  special  work  of  preparing  advertbing 
matter  will  be  undertaken.  Herbert  Booth  King 
&  Brother,  besides  controlling  one  ol  the  largest 
advertising  busines'es  of  the  counlrr,  also  own  a 
large  printing  establishment,  wherein  is  printed 
every  sort  and  kind  ol  circular,  catalogue  or  peri- 
odical, including  their  own  very  successful  publi- 
—''70,  FaiAinHt,  w'lich  has  already  attained  a 


circulation  of  a  qoa 


DbtIbk  tha  Testhlnx  Parlod. 


!h  PERKRtn-BUC- 


■m-w 

wan  YBARs  i>i  II 

jgnjatKW  WHILK .  ....„ .  ^ 

CUB.    It  bOOTHB*  tke  CHILD,  80PTKNI , 

ALlATIallPAIHjCOHBe  WI^DCOLK.  iDd  b  the 
tti— sdyfOT  bUBJlHtSA.  Hold  bv  t>riiiii|I«*,  1b 
gjg^^paHjH  Ue  wpfM.    »?w™ 'nd  sthT.r  -Vllr;. 


Pears' 

What  a  lux- 
ury Pears'  soap 
is!. 

The  cheapest 
soap  in  all  the 
world  besides. 


HAVE  YOU  SESN  THE 

MANIKIN. 

Itoootainaflrty  diSerent  colored  plates  of  tbs 
human  body,  oue-thlid  Ufe-slie.  Every  oigan  In 
proper  position  orer  the  next-  Plates  prlntsd 
on  Dloth  ud  dnrsblf  mounted  On  beaTy  binden' 
board,  and  bound  in  olotb.  Fifty  thuiiMiid  mani- 
kins hare  been  sold  for  from  |K  to  ISO  eaoh. 
This  one  thoucn  imaliHT  answers  tbe  same  pur- 
pose. It  IS  liut  ri^ht  forthestudenL  Price,  tL 
Special  prK»toauDscribets,t4>  postpaid,  securely 
packed,  complete  with  manual 

>.L.KXLL00OftC0..  Ksv  Tark  Ud  CUa  kf« 


THE  NEW  YORK 

EDUCATIONAL 

BUREAU 


Perhaps  vDu  would  accept  1 
When  In  N.  T.  dly.  pleaH  caU, 

61  East  aintk  St.,  Xsw  Tork. 


#    FREE  CURE. 


111.  We  know  that  ALHATMtss  positive  Cure  for  Hies*  d1»m«»«.and  to  provs  10  job  lt»"  , 
indarfBI  BthcU.nnil  lor  the  uke  qI  I otrcx) action,  we  will  send  von  enouf  h  tor  one  week's  |  I 
I,  br  mall,  prepaid.  »■«««;  If  j"u  area  sulTBrer.  Ills  an  nnfalllnfoure.  A  trial  eesU  rop  ,  i 
jilng.  Address.  »>.  cwi'RfH  ■HPngl' cr»ltCO..«>s  ypwtfc  At— — i.M»wyo>fc.  F 


»  «'  C4  fc*  9'  ^  «♦■ «  6e  ft*  ^'  t*'  W  Q\  2* 


We  will  pmy 


$300' 


J  SWEET  PEtSiS/JSi'Sy*   OnlyMcAPOUNDI 

'  Par  fall  partlculara  of  Ijao  offer  and  the  handsomest  and  most  com. 

^  plete  catalogue  of  Flowers,  Vegetables  and  Fruits,  containing  all  old  fs- 

I  vorites  and  cream  of  new  Novelties,  printed  in  11  diSerent  colon,  elegant 

^  colored  plBtsB.    aend  locta.  (which  may  be  deducted  from  first oTda)lbr 

«  X/IOI^'C  FLORAL  GUIDE. 

V  V  I^^IX  O  SBBDS  oontala  the  term  oflUo. 

)f  JAMES  VIOK'S  SONS,  Bocheater,  N.  T. 


»S«»  «a^  it  »»«  «->» S  &*«'>?»»  « 


tkOH.       tUKa      viep.      fHUfi       rtti.        ^at.       b^h 

0OGOOO0 

USED  EVERY  WEEK-DAY  BRINGS  RESTONSUNPAV 


STANDARD  BLACKBOARD  STENQLS, 

THE  BEST  AIDS  FOR  ILLUSTRATION. 

We  have  about  500,  including 
Maps,   Natural  Historf    Charts,  Language    Lessons,    PortraitSt 
Fruits  and  Flowers,  Physiology  Charts,  Animals,  Bor- 
ders, Rolls  of  Honor,  and  many  others. 

About  100  are  entirely  new.  A  large  reduction  for  quantities.  All  our  designs  an 
carefully  drawn,  well  perforated,  and  of  a  high  degree  o(  artistic  meriL 

@^  A  sample  map  of  South  America  and  a  deaign  suitable  for  a  language  o" 
drawing  lesson  will  be  mailed  postpaid  with  a  complete  catalogue  for  10  cents. 


E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  6i  East  Ninth  St.,  New  York, 
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Tilden's  Grammar  School  Geography 

treats  of  Industrial  and  Coir.n^rcial  punuils  in  a  degree  corresponding  to  their  impor- 
tance in  tbc  alTairs  of  life.  The  sbackles  of  traditionary  treatment  arc  thrown  off.  The 
study  is  invested  with  a  new  and  living  interest.  The  subject  becomes  more  fruitful. 
The  old  wearisomeness  is  replaced  by  lively  attention. 

The  recommendations  of  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  education, 
and  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  are  in  full  harmony  with  [he  teaching  of  Geography  as 
developed  in  the  works  of  Dr.  Tilden.  What  man  has  done  in  overcoming  the  obstacles 
of  nature  in  establbhing  the  great  routes  of  commerce,  railroads,  canals,  telegraphs,  is  of 
prime  human  Interest  and  importance.  The  child  is  held  •.o  be  more  benefited  and  inter- 
ested in  knowing  what  man  has  done  than  by  learning  about  the  formatioii  of  the  earth. 

LEACH,  SHEWELL  &  SANBORN,  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago. 


Recogniiiae  the  growine  edutal 
of  the  ueumenU  upon  which  it  is  b 
itud]'  or^e  aubjecl,  and  carelul,  int 
monev  OD  the  part  of  the  publishers 


t  pteasute  the  publira- 


MERRILL'S  VERTICAL   PENMANSHIP. 

which,  we  have  no  hesilatioD  io  claimini;,  is  in  all  respects  equal,  aad  in  many  veiy  essential  particu- 
lars greillr  superior,  to  all  other  srslemi  of  Vertical  Penmanship,  whether  published  in  this  country 
or  elsewhere.  Among  Ihe  places  that  have  already  introduced  Hernll's  Vertical  Penmanship  are  the 
following  :— New  York  City  ;  Jersey  City,  New  Brunswick,  Plainfield,  N.  J. ;  Saeinaw,  Mich. ;  Ap- 
pletOD,  Wis.  1  Paris,  Texas;  Peekskill,  N  Y.  ;  Lawrence,  Kansas  City,  Kans. ;  Grand  Island,  Neb.; 
Greenwich,  Cono  ;  Evanston,  III. ;  Leavenworth,  Kans. ;  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y.     Teachers  and  school 


officers  inleresled  in  Vertical  Penmanship  ai 


ivited  tt 


irrespond  with  the  publishers. 


MAYNARD,    MERRILL.    &    CO.,    Publishers, 

43,  46,  and  47  East  Tenth  St..  New  York. 
H.  I.  BMITH,  Aptnt.  5  Iflinerwt «.,  Bwton.    J.  P.  WILLIAIH,  Aaml,  IH  Wabaih  AT.,Clile*gP- 


Monteitli's  Atlas  of  the  World. 

For  reference  in  Schools  and  Families.    One  vol- 
ume, quarto,  cloth  sides,  leather  back.    PrKe, 

$3.80  Htf. 

By  James  Mootelth,  author  of  "  Monteilh's  School 
GeOKispliies."     The  maps  are  finely  eiecuwd  and 

stiowlnKof  compaiatiTeiires,  relative  laiiiudei  and 

II  Is  elaborately  illustrated  with  virid  pictures  of 
places  and  scenes  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  accom. 
panied  with  descriptive  lesi.  both  inieresilnR  and 


Alison's  Europe.   Abrldgred. 

Br  EDWARD  S.  GOULD. 

r»e  Era  ef  Napelten  lyS^iSi;  Students'  Edition 
I  volume.     Cloth.     Gilt  top.     Sa.oo. 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO., 

66  East  1 0th  Street,  New  York. 


Mineralogy  and  Zoology 


"  I  like  the  book  and  shall  introduce  it 
in  my  class."— Elizabedi  Thelbero, 
M.D..  Prot.  Hygiene,  Vassar  College. 


"I  have  examined  tl 
to  cover  and  will  stal 
better  thao  any  other 


:l-book  on  tlie 

/er  had  the  pleasure  o 

ding."— I>r.  H.  U.  Whelplv,  Secret 
',  Missouri  Uedlcal  College. 


A  Ntto  and  CoHciie  Beek  an  Hygiene. 

A  MANUAL  OF  HVQIENE, 

Bt  UARY  TAYLOR  BISSELL,  H.D., 

Pri/imr   0/  Hft'tit   in   tki  Weman-t  Miiical  CMItti  t/  t*r 

8vo,  oloth.    -----       $2.00 
Mailed  for  examination,  for  -         1 .20 

Introduotlon  price,        -         ,.         ^  1.34 

The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  Publishers, 

5  and  7  But  Sixteenth  Street,  New  York. 


school  in  the  land."— Dr.  D.  A,  SARGENT, 
Harvard  University. 

"  In  this  book,  which  is,  however,  by  no 
means  a  superficial  one,  the  essentials  of 
the  science  only  are  given  and  the  reader's 
attention  is  ni.t  distracted  by  details,  of 
value  only  to  the  specialist."— New  Yoik 
Medical  Secord.. 

"  I  wish  Ihe  book  might  be  adopted  by 
all  Ihe  schools." — John  Slade  El  v. 
M.D.,  N.  Y.  Infirmary. 


How  Jira,i„:  GIFFORD'S      PHYSIOS. 

ELEMENTARY  LESSONS  IN  PHYSICS, 

By  John  B.  Gifford,'  Supt.  of  Schools.  Peabody,  Mass.  i6g  pages.  Price, 
60  cents.  Examination  copy,  30  cents. 
On  Ihe  experiment  plan.  Intended  (or  the  higher  classes  in  Grammar  Schools  and 
for  High  Schools.  lUustraled  with  designs  of  simple  apparatus  to  show  the  conditions  of 
the  eKperirnenia  with  full  directions  for  Iheir  constniction.  This  work  is  the  outgrowth 
from  lessons  originally  prepared  for  ihe  author's  own  classes,  and  found  so  noticeably  suc- 
cessful in  results  Ihal  a  demand  was  created  for  their  preparation  for  general  use.  Unique 
in  plain — Simple  in  treatment — Clear  in  statements.  It  has  the  best  accepted  methods  of 
inslniction.     The  book  will  well  repay  the  examination  of  Educators. 


CORRESPONDENCE    REQUESTED. 

TBOIPSON,  BROWN  &  CO,,  Pnbs.,  23  Hailey  St ,  BostoQ.  106  Vabasti  Ave ,  Cblcago. 


WAYnARHTs      POR     TE/VCHERS,  j 

:    Showing  Aim^PI^lidpl^•,  and  Phint  of  Ev(ry.di.yTachiii»,wiihiUiutr.iivtl™on>      ByaiBAHL.  3 

•   AiNoui,  SupcnHKn-ol  Primaiy  Schccli,  MlnncipDUi,  Mion.    ibino.    Clotb,  i7<>pp.,  fi.i;.  I 

\  A  iiimuUliiie,  lunxiUvc,  and  symiulhitk  book  which  dcili  wlih  llie  educational  IDpict  of  tcdiy  | 

VLv'er"    B^Uffo'ETT" 'a  '   COIUPAN 


•IMPROVEMENT    THE    ORDER   OF   THE    AGE." 


The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter. 

All  the  CMentUl  fektares  of  e  writing  nutchine 
grefttljr   perfected.      All    the  imperfectioni   uid 
KnnojranceB  of  former  machine!  overcome. 
The  greateat  indicktion  of  prog^siiTe  principles 
in  connectioa  with  mij  writing  machine. 


EACHERS! 

The  book  that  ii  aow  I>^ 

pienienlary  reader  Is 

THE  CENTURY 

BOOK  FOR 

VOUNG  AMERICANS." 

toryofiheGDvenimcnl/'byElbridge 
,  jsenbing  (he  adveniurcs  of  a  party  of 
bnght  young  people  in  Washington,  and  whattW 
le.imed  iheret  how  the  Crfivemnient  was  founded, 
what  are  the  duties  of  the  President,  Congress, 
Supreme  Court, various  departments,— Ihe  making 
of  the  flag  etc.  /tambint,  a  diUgkiful Hory  k>/j3 
the  Mffulnes!  f/a  kiilory.  Issued  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
RKvolutioii,wi(hprcfBcebyGeneral  Horace  Porter 
aso  large  pages,  ao?  engravings.  Price  $1.50  a( 
retail,  with  special  rates  to  schools.  A  singlt  jaw 
pit  copy  itnl,  peit-paid.  la  any  reader  of  Ifiu  paper, 
fir  «/.oo,~money  refunded  if  book  is  relumed. 

The  Century  Co.,  Union  Square,  New  York. 


I  INIVEBSITr  POBLISmNfi  CO.. 

Educational  Publishers, 
4S-*7  EatA  lOth  St.,  NEW  TOBM 

Plcuc  send  lot  cauloKue  and  pnce  Uit. 


Don't  You  Want 

boS''for  7 ouj'work °^ti 

Song  Treasures 


Of  noi  ptrckau  bt/eri  receiving  our  illustrated  and  deicriftivt  catalegu*. 

THE  SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY, 

JfvraeuMt  S«w  Torh,  U.  B.  A. 


E.  L.  KBLI.OGQ  tc  c 


Xy  EADERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  men- 
■*^*-  tioDing  The  Journal  when  com- 
municating with  advertisers. 
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"IDEAS  acquired  by  direct  observation 
form  a  basis  for  imagining 
those  things  which  are  distant 
and  unknown."  ^Author;  PTijate. 

Long's 
Home  Geography 

For  Primary  Grades.  By 
C.  C.  Long,  Ph.D.,  8vo. 
Boards,  142  pag^es.  Beau- 
tifully Illustrated. 

PRICE,    SB   CENTS. 

A  new  book  for  beginners.  New  plan 
based  upon  the  methods  ol  teaching  Geo- 
graphy recommended  in  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Ten.  A  profusion  of  artistic, 
instructive  pictures,  which  in  connection 
with  the  reading  matter,  are  calculated  to 
awai<en  the  interest  and  stimulate  the  ob- 
serving faculties  of  children. 

Sent  poalpftrd  on  rmipt  of  price.    CorrespondeMe  Invited. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


Repetition  and  Parallelism, 

IN  ENGLISH  VERSE. 
A  Study  in  the  Technique  of  Poetry. 

By  C.  AlPHOHSO  SMITH,   PI1.D., 

Ftrmir  Atiiitant  in  EngHih  in  llu  Jekni  Hekim  Univtriily. 


Note  what  Is  Said  of  It: 

EoirtH  A.  ALDnH* 


getUve  .  .  .  cuuKK  fall  [a  be  apprc- 
clued  by  crllic*,  locbcn,  Mudeau,  and 
all  \ontn  of  the  mu^c  of  lerae." 

Albiit  S.  Cook  (Yale  UnlTenitrt :  "  A 


Hauiltok  W.  Marii  (S.i'O.at  of  "  Out- 
look," N,  v.),  "A  Tety  suggeMlTe  liter- 
ary Mudy.  .  .  .  Tbc  treatmeDl  of  Poe 
it  botb  frab  and  une." 

JAa.  W.  BmcKT  (Joboi  HopUw  Univ.) 
"An  Importaol  cbDUibnliaa  10  (be  Rhe- 

WH.P.TKiimUnlT. of  the  South):  "A 
dbtlncUy  Taluabk  coatribulkHi  10  a 
branch  of  our  EnBllth  vork  that  haa  been 
atranfclT  nFKlected  by  icbDlara." 


].  Douglas  BitH;i  (Biyn  Mawr  CoUegc]^ 
"  An  excellent  piece  ol  work,— a  eontrlba- 
iba  of  decided  ralue  to  the  Mudy  of  the 
rbetotlcal  okeaos  by  which  poetry  Ealai 


Indliule):    "* 

ayDpathetic  and  jn*t  a  criti 


Kati  (Ala.  Polylechnit 

e  never  before  read  ic 

If  Poel 


HiKAU  CoKSOK  (Cornell  Unl*.):  "Icon- 
aider  it  ■  truly  valuable  eoDltUntlon  to 

the  aabject  of  EncUah  Tene." 

RoBUT    SuAir    iTiilan:    Univeralty) 
*^  HaTC  already  biffhlf  P 
my  atudeau.  and  ihall  ce 


■and  for  D«MrlptlT*  OaUlogM  of  «U  IdnektloiLftl  PnbllMtioM. 

University    Publishing   Company, 

43-47  E.  Tentii  Street,  New  York 


The      Inductive     Logic,  , 
just  published  by  Messrs, 
Harper  &   Brothers  is  a  I 
companion     volume 

%         of  Virginia.     204  pages.     i2nio.     Cloth,  ?i,oo;  by  mail,  ^     "The    Elements   of    De- 

S         a- .-..--J — ... .-__   o .._  S     ductive  Logic."     (lamo, 

cloth,    90  cents)  by  the  \ 
same   author  which  was  j 

put  into  use  in  more  than  thirty  colleges  within  a  few  weeks  of  its  publication  some  two  years  ago. 
The  author  addresses  the  present  volume,  not  only  to  teachers  and  academic  students,  but  to  | 

graduate  and  scientific  students  and  to  the  general  reader.     In  a  letter  to  the  publishers,  he  says: 


ELEMENTS  OF  INDUCTIVE  LOGIC 

By  NOAH  K,   DAVIS,  Ph,D.,  LL.D.,  of  the  University  | 

of  Virginia.     204  pages.     i2nio.     Cloth,  $1,00;  by  mail,  S 

$1.10.     Introduction  price,  80  cents.  j^ 


"  .  .  .  Let  me  &dd  ibat  my  remark  above,  relative  to  : 
Medical  Students),  was  suggested  to  me  by  hearing  thai  rci 
was  preparing  an  Induttive  Logk,  recommended,  in  public 
procure  it  as  soon  as  it  appeared,  in  order  to  read  it  in  connei 


^nded  to  inclade 
I  learning  that  I 
tsE  DC  over  one  nundrcd  pupils  to 
study  of  Natural  Philosophy." 


;| 


A  copy  of  the  book  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  by  mail,  postpaid  on  receipt  of  $i.\o.     To  teachers  for  examination 
with  a  view  to  class  use.  So  cents. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,   PobUshers,   New  York  City,  i 
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Tilden's  Grammar  School  Geography 

treats  of  Industrial  and  Commercial  pursuils  in  a  degree  corresponding  to  their  impor- 
tance in  tbr.  aRairs  of  life.  Tbe  shackles  of  traditionary  treatment  are  thrown  off.  The 
study  is  invested  with  a  new  and  living  interest.  The  subject  becomes  more  fruitful. 
The  old  wearisomeness  is  replaced  by  lively  attention. 

The  recommendations  of  Hon.  W  T.  Harris,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  education, 
and  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  are  in  full  harmony  with  the  teaching  of  Geography  as 
developed  in  the  works  of  Dr.  Tilden.  What  man  has  done  in  overcoming  the  obstacles 
of  nature  in  establishing  the  great  routes  of  commerce,  railroads,  canals,  telegraphs,  is  o[ 
prime  human  interest  and  importance.  The  child  is  held  '.0  be  more  benefited  and  inter- 
ested in  knowing  what  man  has  done  than  by  learning  about  the  formation  of  the  earth. 

LEACH,  SHEWELL  &  SANBORN,  New  York,  Boston,  CUcaro. 


ir  of  Vertical  Penmanship,  and  the  force 
^ur  aid  competeDt  experts,  whose  thorough 
with  a  gene  ft  U)  expend  ilu  re  of  lime  and 
inounce  wiih  great  pleasure  the  publica- 


MERRILL'S  VERTICAL   PENMANSHIP. 


o  hesitation  in  claiming,  i; 


laltrt 


^ ^  __,. ,  11  olh*r  systems  of  Verlical  Fenmanahip,  whether  pubii 

or  elsewhere.  Among;  (be  places  that  have  alTeadf  introduced  Merrill's  Vertical  renmansnip  are  ine 
foUowiDg  :— Ne*  York  City  ;  Jersey  City,  New  Brunswick,  Plainfielcl,  N.  J. ;  Saginaw,  Mich. ;  Ap- 
^eton,  Wis.  1  Paris,  Texas :  Peekskill,  N  Y. ;  Lawrence.  Kansas  City.  Kau. ;  Grand  Island,  Neb.  ; 
&eenwich,  Coon  ;  Evanston.  111.  ;  Leavenworth.  Kans. ;  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y.  Teachers  and  school 
officers  interested  in  Vertical  Penmanship  are  invited  to  correspond  with  the  publishers. 

MAYNARD.    MERRILL,    &    CO..   Publishers, 

43,  46,  and  47  East  Ter>th  St.,  New  York. 
H.  I.  SMITH,  AQtM.  5  Jomeriet  It.,  BtHtWi.    J.  P,  WILHAIIB,  Apenl,  IH  W»b— h  At,,  Clile»gt>. 


MoDteith's  Atlas  of  the  World. 

For  reference  in  Schools  and  Families.    One  vol- 
ume, quarto,  cloth  sides,  leather  back.    Pnce, 

By  Jamei  Montellh,  author  o(  "  Monleith's  School 
GeDKraphies."     The  maps  are  finely  executed  and 


of  sludyiaEReo^r9pby,a  pronouncioe  vocabulir;  d[ 
oiniei,  and  a  brlel  hiaioiy  of  the  United  Suiu. 

Alison's  Europe.   Abridged. 

By  EDWARD  S.  GOULD. 

Tit  Era  of  KapoUon  nSg-iSi;  Studtnis'  Edition 
I  volume.     Cloth.     Gill  lop,     Sa.oo. 

the  best  abrici|{menl  of  Aliion  ever  altenpled.    The 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO., 

66  East  1 0th  Street,  New  York. 


Mineralogy  and  Zoology 

t.  L.  WIL80V,  ITO  Trwsont  It.,  BmUq 


"  I  like  the  book  and  shall  introduce  il 
In  my  class." — Elizabeth  Theldeko, 
H.D.,  Prot.  Hygiene,  Vassar  College. 


cover  and  will  slate  that  it  suits  ma 
:ter  than  any  other  lexl-book  on  tbe 
>iect  I  have  ever  bad  Ibe  pleasure  o 
iding."— Dr.  H.  M.  WhelpLV,  Secret 
y,  Missouri  Uedical  College. 


A  NetB  and  Contiu  Book  en  Hygient. 

A  MANUAL  OF  HYGIENE, 


Bt  MARY  TAYLOR  BISSELL,  H.D., 

Pr,/,ntr   ^f  Hftitnt    in   ih*  Wtmtn-i  MtdUal  CMItff  '/  t», 
Xtw  Vtrk  Ufirmarf. 

Svo,  oloth.    -----      $2.00 
Mailed  for  examination,  for  -  |  .20 

Introilucitlon  price,        -  -  _  1.34 

The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  Publishers, 

5  xnd  7  Eut  SlxtwaUi  Street,  New  York. 


hool  in  the  land."— Dr.  D.  A.  Sahoent, 
arvard  University, 

"In  this  book,  which  is, however,  by  no 
cans  a  superficial  one,  the  essentials  o( 
le  science  only  are  given  and  the  reader's 
tenlion  is  n<,t  distracted  by  details,  of 
ilue  only  to  the  specialist. "—New  York 
•tdiial  Jfteord.. 

"  I  wish  the  book  might  bt  adopted  by 


M,D„  N,  Y.  Infirmary. 


How   Kend,,:  GIFFORD'  S        PHYSICS. 

ELEMENTARY  LESSONS  IN  PHYSICS, 

By  John  B.  Gifford,' Supt.  of  Schools,  Peabotly,  Mass.  169  pages.  Price, 
60  cents.  Examination  copy,  30  cents. 
On  the  experiment  plan.  Intended  for  the  higher  classes  in  Grammar  Schools  and 
for  High  Schools.  Illustrated  with  designs  of  simple  apparatus  10  show  the  conditions  of 
the  experiments  with  full  directions  for  their  construction.  This  work  is  the  outgrowth 
from  lessons  originally  prepared  for  the  author's  own  classes,  and  found  so  noticeably  suc- 
cessful in  results  that  a  demand  was  created  for  their  preparation  (orgeneral  use.  Unique 
in  plain — Simple  in  ircalmeni — Clear  in  slatcrnents.  It  has  the  best  accepted  "'  ' 
The  book  will  well  repay    '  .  -  .       . 


a  of  Educators, 
CORRESPONDENCE    REQUESTED. 

THOIFSOH,  BROWN  &  CO,,  Fobs,,  23  HavleySt ,  Boston.  106  Wabash  Ate ,  Cblcago. 


Ew  inspiration'  for  every  teacheh. 
n/VRKS      POR     TE/ICHERS. 

■ -■in.olE«.y-dayTtadiin|,  with ' " 

llDols.  MinDcapallB,  Minn.     lAlnu-     ^'ui»,  >/u  |ii^.,  pi.«). 
sympalbeltc  bmk  which  deala  with  the  slucuioiilll  lapkl  ot  loilay 


EACHERS! 


The  book  that 


THE  CEMURV 

BOOK  FOR 

VOUNO  AMERICANS." 

Jvemmcn(,"byElbridEe 

, ..._  atlvenlures  of  a  party  of 

bright  young  people  in  VVashingion,  and  whaiilier 
learned  there;  how  the  Government  was  founded, 
what  are  the  duties  of  ihe  ['resident.  Congress, 
Supreme  Coun.vnrious  departments. -ihe  miking 

of  iheflag,  e--       ' 

lit  ^  •■'  ■ 


h,lpfulnc»  of  a  kisl^ry.     Issued  ui,dcr  the  a 
es  of  the  Socielyof  the  Sons  of  the  Amerii 


a 


Revolution,  with  preface  by  General  Horace  Porter. 
250  large  pages,  soy  engmvmgi.  Price  $1.50  at 
retail,  with  special  rales  fo  schools.  A  iiJ^/t  sour 
pUc^pu^l.  psst-paid.  to  any  rmdn- ^f  itis  p,,ptr. 
fir  Si.oo.-mor,ty  refunded  if  book  Is  reli^^. 

The  Cenlury  Co.,  Unlan  Sqnare,  New  Yoi*. 


'IMPROVEMENT    THE   ORDER   OF    THE    AGE." 


The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter. 

All  the  etsentUI  fektares  of  «  writing  nucbine 
greatly   perfected.       All   the  imperiectioiu   uid 
annoyancei  of  former  m^diineB  OTercome. 
Tbe  greatest  indication  of  progreasiTe  principln 
in  coonectioa  with  any  writing  machine. 


I  IHIKEBSITy  pyBLISHIIIG  CO.. 

Educational  Publishers, 

*a-*7  Bom  10th  at.,  new  tobk 

Pleue  itai  lor  cataltiifue  ini)  pnce  UiL 


A)  net  fmrciait  i^fort  rKiiving  mr  ilhutralid  and  dacriflivt  cafalegtu. 

THE  SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY. 

Hyr^eme,  ir«t  Tork,  V.  B.  A. 


Don't  You  Want 

■  Be*,  brlglit,  ■pmrkllng'  ilnglD! 

Sons:  Treasures 

E.  I..  KBLLOGO  ft  CU.. 


READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  men- 
tiotuDg  The  Journal  when  com- 
municating with  advertisers. 
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"IDEAS  acquired  by  direct  observation 
form  a  basis  for  imagining 
those  things  which  are  distant 

and  unknown."  —Author's  Prt/ate. 

Long's 
Home  Geography 

For  Primary  Grades.  By 
C.  C.  Long,  Ph.D.,  8to. 
Boards,  142  pages.  Beau- 
tifully Illustrated. 

PRICE,   3B   CENTS. 

A  new  book  for  beginners.  New  plan 
based  upon  the  methods  of  teaching  Geo- 
graphy recommended  in  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Ten.  A  profusion  of  artistic, 
instructive  pictures,  which  in  connection 
with  the  reading  matter,  are  calculated  to 
awal<en  the  interest  and  stimulate  the  ob- 
serving faculties  of  children. 

Sent  iMstiMliI  on  reolpt  of  price.    CorreopoMlenofl  lovlted. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

New  Yoili  Cindnnatl  CtaiciRa  BoMon  AiUdib  Portluid,  Ore. 


Repetition  and  Parallelism, 

IN  ENGLISH  VERSE. 
A  Study  in  the  Technique  of  Poetry. 

By  C.  ALPHONSO  SMITH,  Ph.D., 

Ftrmer  Aiiiilant  i«  Englhk  in  tktjohitt  Hokim  UniverUly, 


Note  what  is  Said  of  It: 


WiiiiAH  J.  RoLn  (Editor  of  "  Shake- 
span"):  "Intentelr  lnlerallnE*Dd  luR- 
gcillvc  .  .  .  cinnoi  (all  to  b«  appre- 
ciated tiy  critici,  teachers,  Bludentt,  aod 
all  lOTcn  of  Ihe  music  of  Terse." 


Jab.  W.  Biicht  (John*  Hopkins  Unl*.) 
"An  Imponaot  cbalributlon  to  Ibe  Rhe- 

Wm.  p.  TklifT  lUnlT,  of  Che  South) !  "  A 
disUnctlr  Taluable  contribulio'a  to  a 
branch  of  oar  Ensllsh  work  that  hai  bcea 
stnmsely  neglected  by  scholars." 


J,  DoDCUU  Bitrcm  {Brra  Mawr  Colle([c)i 
"  An  eicellail  (decc  of  woA.— a  eootribn- 
tlon  of  decided  raise  to  the  Mad|t  of  tke 
tbetoflcal  mraoB  by  which  poetrr  s«ias 


Chaflis  HuHTi*  Rots  (Ala. 


HiKAu  CoasoN  iComell  Uoi*.) ;  "I  « 
ider  It  a  iruly  valuabl 
heinbJectoIEDgUihn 


'  Have  already  highly 


in:    Unlyerdtyl 
idedltlo 


Smd  for  DeMriptivt  CkUloffna  of  ou  Idnofttloiikl  FnbUostlou. 

University    Publishing   Company, 

43-47  E.  Tenth  Street,  New  York 


The      Inductive     Logic, 

1 1  ELEMENTS  OF  INDUCTIVE  LOGIC  I  CerTirsTa  i 

companion     volume     to  j 
"The    Elements  of   De- 
ductive Logic."     (lamo, 
cloth,   go   cents)  by  the  ; 
same   author  which  was  \ 
\      put  into  use  in  more  than  thirty  colleges  within  a  few  weeks  of  its  publication  some  two  years  ago. 
\  \  The  author  addresses  the  present  volume,  not  only  to  teachers  and  academic  students,  but  to  | 

\  I  graduate  and  scientific  students  and  to  the  general  reader.     In  a  letter  to  the  publishers,  he  says: 


By  NOAH  K.  DAVIS,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  of  the  University 
of  Virg^inia.  204  pages.  l2mo.  Cloth,  $1.00;  by  mail, 
$1.10.     Introduction  price,  80  cents. 


" .  .  .  Let  me  add  IhaE  my  remark  above,  relative  to  students  of  Natural  Sciences  (intended  to  inclade 
Medical  Students),  was  suggested  to  me  by  bearing  thai  recenilj-  a  Professor  of  Physics,  on  learning  that  1 
was  preparing  an  Inductive  Logic,  recommended,  in  public  lecture,  his  class  otover  one  hundred  pupils  to 
procure  it  as  soon  as  il  appeared,  in  order  to  read  it  in  connection  with  the  study  of  Natural  Philosophy." 

A  eopy  of  the  book  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  by  mail,  postpaid  on  receipt  of  $i.\o.     To  teachers  for  examination 
\        with  a  view  to  class  use.  So  cents. 

I  HARPER  &  BROTHERS,   Pabiishers,   New  York  City.  ! 
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Awarded  Eleven  Medals  at  Columbian  Exposition,  1893. 


NEW  YORK : 

41   Barclay  Street. 


Philosophical  and 

Chemical  Apparatus. 

Fine  Chemicals,  Microscopes,  Accessories, 
Balances,  fVeigbts,  and  Platinum. 

RICHARDS  &  CO.   Limited. 


CHEMICALS 

AND 

APPARATUS 

Laborat Dry  Supplies  orETcryDeacriptioti 

Bullock  &  Crenshaw, 

IMFORTEKS 

-AND-     ■ 

DEAL,ERS, 

Arcii  St,, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Physical  and 
Chemical  Apparatus 

Uicroscopes,  Telescopes  and  Lanterns, 

DTnamos.  Motors  and  Electrical 

Test  Instruments. 

Anatomical  Models. 

Chemicals  and  Chemical  Glais  Ware 

Special  Apparatus  to  Order. 
Bend  for  Catnlogues  and  Pricet. 

ALFRED  L.  ROBBINS  CO., 

I79-I8I   Lake  Street,  Chicago. 


USE  BARNES'  INK. 


BUCKEYE   BELL  FOUNDRt, 

Si;BELLS 


Uuslcsl,  tar  loundUiB,  anri  hlghlf  tatl« 
1   faoioryBellg  forioboolB,  CbuTotaee,Jtc 

Description  and  prion  on  appMoaOor 


BESTk 


"Criterion"  and  "Parabolon"  Projection  Lanterns. 

"  Criterion  "  Oxy-Hydrogen  Magic  Ijintern. 


nisms  a.c  so  consirueled  Ihm  tilhtr  Oil  Ligl 
llettric  LiRht  may  be  u»d  inlerchangMbly.    8 

J.    B.     COLT    fie    CO., 

in  31..  New  Yerk,  ,8^  LiSlllc  31..  CI 

114a  Mirkel  St.,  San  FrsDclico. 


DRAWING  MATERIALS.  -    - 
SURVEYING    INSTRUMENTS. 


51  ColltRes   and    UniveTiiiien      Coj 
Lidtcd.    Cauloeur  00  applfcilloo. 


ESTABLISHED  18S1. 

EIMER&AHEND, 

205-211  Third  Ave., 
NEW    YORK. 

Every  ihing  necessary  for 
the  Chemical  and  Physical 
Laboralory  will  be  fur- 
nished oF  best  quality  al 
reasonable  prices. 

Glass  and  meial  appara 
lus,  special,  made  to  order, 
according  to  drawings. 

Glass  blowing  and  en- 
graving done  on  premises. 


Physical  and  Chemical  Apparatos. 
Microscopes,  Tele  scopes, 
Photographic  Supplies, 

Optical  Lanterns  &  Slides. 

Only  com/Ule  Sdenci  Factory  in  Ihi  IVrsI, 

INSTRUMENTS  OP  PRECISION  TO  OKDSR. 

OHtCAQO. 


Prick's  Successful  Automatic 
Electric  Program  Clock. 


■ncl  kKp>  eTcTTttalniaDdereTybod^  iliraxiaii  Unx. 

Big  Raplili,  illcll.,  >!>]<*:  "Tlie  amoiint  nr  lalior  (eci 
worry  fli.i  lauvrd  wi  Ihia  ■ppinitu  win  pir  rorli- 
»lf  Hvcnl  llmH  OTcr  In  ■  alnslii  Tnr.  It  \t.tn  wu 
no  Dnone7  Hved.  II  would  be  au  iDdliprsiabie  pL«v 

ibc  price  ur  ThD  appamua.    I  taki  irr«at  plvaiun  is 
lliiia  r«aiiimeDdlii«  nr.  hrlck  i  wort." 
AvFamiaantrBlihedforaltclaaaaaof  prasraiB 
tSM  Infiittnatim  axdprlesi^^nifaJIfdaii  iippt<«il:i>n 

PKED.  F8ICK,  "''■■'  "'Tnw'w".  rranklia  Co- 


21  oz. 

The  bullet. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 

Camf^  Caiai„iu.  i-r.,.       Rochestec,  N.  Y. 


PUMPS  For  Compressing 
OXYGEN  &  HYDROGEN 
GASES   INTO    CYLINDERS 
BY  HAND  POWER. PRICE  SI500 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  NO  E    TO 

CMAS.  BESELER, 

HIS  CENTRE  ST,  NEW  YORK. 
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STERBROOK'S 


Standard  School  Numbers, 
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FORCED  "REORGANIZATION"  SALEI!! 


sidcred  it  advisable  lo  make  an  "asiigTimnt"  for  the  best  [ntensu  of  allpani' 

aod  in  order  Ihal  ao  entire  reor^^ixallon  roay  be  promptly  and  satislactoriiy  accomolisbed. 

The  imraediale  result  of  this  actkni  is  the  plaaa?  on  the  marker  at  greatly  rfdttctd 
prices  ol  the  larger  part  of  our  stock  of  Slanastrd  Scientific  Apparatus,  aegreeating  in 
value  huodreda  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

This  "Reorganization"  S*  le  will  continue  an/y  uniil  our  stock  ii  reduced  to  the 
desired  amount.     We  reserve  the  right  to  withdraw  any  quotation  one  week  after  date. 

Possible  puithaaera  should  communicate  with  us  imMidiately  and  secure  circular  No. 
(no  just  issued.  Catatoeues  of  anjr  particuUi  Dept.  (8  in  N  umber)  y^M  to  science  teachers 
upon  tequesl. 

I    IttYMtlpmthaQTrHIg  "gUCTMOCABIHJ"  tor  Pl^<^i«otl^nlLa^t«^ll.    | 

QUEEN  &  CO.  li>c,  loio  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 

Nu..»ou>  World's  Fai.  Awa«».       NEW  YORK  OfEce :  Ii6  FtUton  St. 


Pa-tented. 

Prices,  per  set,       "*""■        waterproofed, 
maps,  $1.00         $1.76 


Klemm's  Relief  or  Raised  Practice-Maps.  ?t 

JBurope—AHa— Africa— yorth  Jmerictt^South  America— Paleatine  } 

Australia— Jfew  ^igland— Middle  Allantie—S,  atlantie—B:,  Central  States  ) 
United  Stafee— Western  Europe— Brliish  lalta— Soman  Empire,    uxis  in. 

William  Beverley  Harison,  S9Flftli  Ave.,  New  York, ' 

TleBtstaiidBrlptgst 
Mrs  I 


5.00 
10.00 


10.00 

16.00 


IT    IS    VERY    PLEASING 

FOR  CLASSES  IN 
HIGH  SCHOOL— SEMINARY— COLLEGE 

TO  HAVBBMBLBMATIC 
Class-Pin— Rlnjr    or    Button. 

Write  10  me  for  deslKTis,  civioR  fuU  partlculan. 

SILVER  FLAG-PINS  AND  BUTTONS 


have  a  Bandsome  Medatfrom  Teacher  or  faculty. 

I  biTe  catakiRuet  of  dedsni. 

E.   R.  STOCKWELL,    19  John  Street,  New  York. 


KINDER6ARTEN 


iXD  SCHOOL  j  BCHERHERBORN  «  CO., 

SUPPLIES.  1  3  =^.S^o^'"- 


FRINKLIN'S 

MMMMM 

CRAYONS 


Smootli  Penmuient 
Itrtsl 

latcli  Klndtriitrtti 
pip<fsl 

Packed   5  and  10  in  a 
box  for  5  and  10  cents. 

Franklin  Mfg.  Co., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

SUMMER  COURSES 

MATHEMATICS,  PHYSICS.  CHEMISTRY.  BIOLOOY. 
.  ■  ■  EXPERIMENTAL  PSVCHOLOOY,  ■  ■  . 
.       .    THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  EDUCATION.    ■       . 

At  University  Heiglits  in  Ihe  Northern  part  of  New  York  City.  A  delightlul  rural 
location.  Lectures  by  Professors  of  the  University.  Laboratories  open  daily.  For 
Circulars  address 

Professor  CHARLES  B.  BLISS, 

Uatvenity  Heights,  New  York  City. 


Nature  Study '"'■li°rf„g!f!:f"°°'  i 


T"«  JOOSHAL  or  Education  will  prcsenl  IP  its  readers  during-  the  i 
'■     amount  of  materUl  for  nature  leacbioK.    Adapllni;  It  all  to  the  uauj... 

Tbla  will  reach  oui  into  all  phases  nf  plant  life  in  KowerL  and  frulu  ol  plants  and  trees ;  of 
uimats,  domeulc  and  wild:  borne  peli  and  foreign,  eipccially  ol  birds;  of  minanli,  meiali.  and 

NeTcr  iMfore  has  there  been  preaenteil  In  a-aj  pertodloal 

lv1wsriptlonprle«,k2.tOa7MT;  5mM.  tl.DO;  inelnbaaf  thratorinerg,t2.00«  jau. 
JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION  and  AMERICAN  TEACHER  toonc  addreaa.  (3  on*  year. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  :  W''.  win  «nd..i,e  Jo„,»a      - 


ELECTRIC  TELEPHONE 

I     SoMooSrial>t,aor.nt,noro,«ltr.    Ad.pUrf 
toOltr.TUImot  CooBtrr.    Srritdiatnrr 

J  AMita  Buke  f^H  W  ■•  KM  p«d^ 

y^  /n  »p>wlm«.  am  JlrtanM.  Ooinplna.  i™d»  (or 
^  Vrr.  HirrSm  k  Co.,  Glark  10.  Columl>U.(l. 

TEACHERS  wh..r< 
UNEMPLOYED 

;.K>:£.'!„.  Vieallon  Work 

O.  B,  BXA.OH  A  00.,  l«ke>lde  BJda..  Chlsiw*. 


FREES'iSt^SH 


rom  Man 


:o]ul) 


t/^uTi  Sludj  viUl  ie  rimn  ifecial  alltH 

NEW  ENGLAND  PUBLISHING  CO. 


3  Somerset  St.,  Boston. 


THE  NEW  YORK  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  : 


CRANDTOURtoEUROPE 

FBirT-thnc  DaT>>  SaaO  1  all  ea*eiia«>.     * 
ltaV:a]*o'FBTlT«r»*HatTLaiid!s^nd''torltlii- 


weU-khown  firm  at 


f^'^i 


'Si." 


ikatina.       H.  8.  KELLO&C,  Manager,  ai  E.  Ninth  Street,  New  York. 


READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  men- 
tioning The  Journal  when  com- 
municating  with  advertisers. 
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WALTER  BAKER  &  GO. 

Tatt  UtrgiiBt  Miuiaiacttueia  of 
PURE,  HIOH  QRADK 

COCDAS  AND  CHOCOLATES 

HIGHEsTraUDS 

ndnstrial  M  Food 

EXPOSITIONS 

jlnEyropMAiiiGrica. 


WM.TEB  BAKEB*  00.  DORCHESTEa  HUB. 


DO  YOU  SUBSCRIBE  FOR 

EducationalFoundaiions 


91.00  a  Tear  ? 
This  is  a  monthly  text-book  for 
teachers  who  desire   professional 
advancement. 


Our  Times 


so  cents  a  Tear. 

The  ideal  paper  of  current  events 
carefully  edited  for  the  school- 
room. Clubs  of  two  or  more  aec, 
each. 

Its  circulation  has  doubled  dur- 
ing the  last  vear. 
3.  L.  KELLOaO  &  CO..  New  York. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT'S  STEEL  PENS, 

Ihe  Most  Perfect  Pens  Made, 
HAVE  FOR  FIFTT  YEARS  BEEN  THE  STANDARD. 

HU  Celcbnted  Mnmben 
303,    404,    604  E.F.,    351,    601  E.F.,    170, 

•ndhla  other  atyleanwj  be  had  d1  all  dealenthraughoot  the  world. 

GOLD    MBDAL,    PARIS    BXP08ITION8,    1 S78    and    1889 

And  the  Award  at  the  Wori^t  OeiwmMan  BxpoHUon,  Chicago, 

JOtlPHOILLOTT  *  SONS,  91  John  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


"An  Koneat  tal«  upeeds  beat,  being  platnty  U>M,"  J 

==^  ONE  HUNDRED  "HAMMONDS"  \ 

*"*  "  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  cniCAQO.     f 


ATonk 

For  Brain-Werken,  the  Weak  and 
Debilitated. 

Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 
is  without  exception  the  Best 
Remedy  for  relieving  Mental 
and  Nervous  Exhaustion ;  and 
where  the  system  has  become 
debilitated  by  disease,  it  acts 
as  a  general  tonic  and  vitalizer, 
affording  sustenance  to  both 
brain  and  body. 
Dr.  E.  Cornell  Bsten,    PhiiadeiphU. 

Pa. ,  Mys :  "  I  have  met  with  the  g7«»test 
and  moil  satisfactory  results  In  dyspepsia 
and  general  derangement  of  the  cerebral 
and   nervous  systems,  causing  debility  and 

exhaustion." 

Descriptive  pamphlet  free. 

Rninford  Chemiul  Vorks,  PniUsnn,  B.  L 


The  Chicago  Bowd  of  Edur 


lypewritlQe  In  tbelr  regoUr  course 
public  school),  hu  decided  ' 
txclmivtly  for  this  purpose 
to  Iti  iup<^or  speed,  alignn 
operatioo,  simplicKj,  sad  < 


Instruction  for   1 

"  Hamkomd "   . 

This  decision  »ai  due  ' 


y  The  Hammond  Typewriter  Co., 

403-^05  E.  63d  St.,  New  York. 


Chart  of  the  Presidents' 
Lives  and  Official  Terms. 

Tbeprlot  is  n  by  \tm  biche*  within  the  mantlnal  lion,  oo  paper  of  eictlleni  qualitr.    It  U. 
tUKC  lobe  coovenlcntlj  bandied,  uid  li  in  Rood  fonn  (or  fnmtiiK  if  so  desired.    Seat  poelfald  on  recelpi 
of  13  cents.    Descriptive  circular  on  appllcatloo. 

PKCKHAM,    LITTLE    A    CO.,    66    Reade    St.,   New  York. 


:    C-OMPRBHBN8IVB. 

H-ANDY. 
I  A-TTRACTIVB. 

R-EPLETB. 
T-RUTHFUL. 


Beware  of  Substitutes  and  Imiutlons. 


I^fflington  I^P^writer. 


The  New 

Model 

No. 

6 


Many  NotaWe  ImproMJieDts. 

More  Permanent  Alignment, 
Improved  Spacing  Mechanism, 
Lighter  and  Wider  Carriage. 
Uniform  and  Easy  Touch, 
Economical  Ribbon  riovement. 

Improved  Paper  Peed.  ^' 


latcbless  Constraction.  Uneqaaled  Dorabllity.  Unrlvded  Speed. 


WYCKOFF.  SEAMANS  &  BENEDICT, 

327   Bro»dwar,   New  Tork, 


J.  sc  o  jL-ooorr, 

W.  It  A.    K.    Jekaaton-i   WaU   H^a, 

and  au  unOa  of  8CHOOL  SUPPLIES, 

S  WMt  14tk  tt..  >«W  T«k. 


I      The  Up-to-Date      J 

fCaligraphI 


5  The  New  No.  4  Caligraph  with  ila 

5  proved   features,   \%  the  foremost  wril 

A  machine  of  to-day.  r^ 

J  Get  descriptive  circular  telhng  all  aboul  J 

!"■  I 

I  Amiiican  Writing  Machlni  Co.,  | 
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No.  10 


The  business  department  of  Tk>  Jodknai.  is  on  page  as  i . 


All  Icilen  rdallog  id  contilbatloiu  itaould  be  wldrEsied  pUlnlr,  "Editors  o[ 
ScKoOL  JouBHAu"  All  IctKTt  »bout  lubfcnptiooi  ihould  b«  addreBcdta 
B.  L.  KblloggACo.  DoaottmtedUorUland  bunuHiIanioiitbcumeibeel. 


Principles  or  Methods  ? 

■■((RINCIPLES  or  Methods,  which?  A 
city  superintendent,  a  member  of  the 
board  of  education,  and  a  visitor 
started  out  together  to  look  at  some 
schools.  Oae  building  was  inspected  ; 
it  was  in  tine  order  ;  the  pupils  were 
intelligent  and  the  whole  aspect  was 
pleasing.  Another  building  was  then  visited  in  another 
part  of  the  town  ;  the  principal  was  a  supenor  loolcing 
man,  he  had  the  head  of  a  Kepler  ;  but  there  was  a  lack 
of  order  in  his  room  and  in  those  of  most  of  bis  assist- 
ants ;  the  pupils  had  many  habits  that  were  not  agree- 
able ;  they  stared  at  the  visitors;  the  work  on  the 
blackboards  was  scrawly,  and  altogether  the  total  effect 
was  not  pleasing. 

"  Now,"  said  the  superintendent,  "  I  have  shown  you 
two  distinct  types  of  teachers.  The  first  leans  strongly 
to  Methods  ;  the  other  to  Principles — the  latter  is  the 
ablest  man,  undoubtedly.  But  he  neglects  many  essen- 
tials, in  my  opinion.  His  pupils  do  not  write  as  well, 
draw  as  well,  sing  as  well,  march  as  well,  behave  as 
well,  nor  do  I  think  he  '  gets  hold,'  as  we  say,  of  as  large 
a  percentage  of  them  as  the  other  man.  The  ones  that 
have  decided  talents  he  seems  able  to  do  more  for  than 
the  other.  I  have  been  surprised  at  his  power  on  a  few 
—on  his  highly  endowed  pupils." 

The  conversation  diverged  from  this  point,  but  the 
■two  types  were  alluded  to  several  times.  The  repre- 
^enutive  of  the  board  of  education  said  :  "  I  think  I 
should  rather  send  my  children  to  the  first  school,  for 
education  consists  very  much  in  training  to  habits ; 
there  the  habits  of  the  pupils  were  carefully  attended 
to — even  the  walking  from  the  desk  to  the  blackboard, 
the  position  before  the  blackboard,  the  arrangement  of 
the  figures  on  the  blackboard,  and  even  the  mode  of 
holding  the  pointev.  The  pupil  I  observed  did  not  go 
on  until  she  saw  we  were  attending  to  her.  All  these 
things  showed  that  the  pupils  had  been  trained  in  a 
method  ;  tliey  did  their  work  with  exactness.  Possibly 
this  tends  to  iBi9Chanicalnes<:,  and  there  is  the  danger, 
but  yet  th««  is  a  place  for  and  a  need  of  mechanical- 
ness." 

"  The  appearance  of  No.  1,"  said  the  superintendent, 
"is  in  its  favor.  Training  into  habits  is  necessary,  but 
here  is  a  question  I  have  considered  a  good  deal.  If 
the  pupils  of  No.  I  come  under  the  sway  of  ideas  they 
can  make  ure  of  their  habits  of  order,  their  habits  of 


doing  certain  things  in  certain  ways.  If  they  do  not 
enter  into  the  ideal  realm,  thty  rarely  continue  long  at 
school.  I  don't  think  the  pupils  of  No.  1  as  likely  to 
continue  at  study,  and  go  to  the  high  school  as  No.  3  ; 
that  is,  as  large  a  percentage." 

"Why  is  that  a  result?"  "Well,  the  mechanical 
teacher,  or  the  one  who  relics  on  methods — these  are 
not  one  and  the  same,  they  are  two  classes — has  rarely 
the  imaginative  element.  Now  the  creative  faculty  ex- 
ists in  young  persons,  and  for  a  purpose.  If  we  study 
No.  2  it  will  be  found  that  the  materials  gained  by  study 
are  welded  together  by  the  imagination.  That  princi- 
pal is  a  close  student,  a  hard  worker,and  those  he  loses 
are  mainly  from  the  ranks  of  the  non-studious — those 
who  do  not  like  to  study," 

"  Which  pass  the  best  examinations  ? " 

"  Those  of  No,  i.  This  may  seem  strange  when  I 
say  that  the  other  is  the  hardest  working  school,  but 
in  No,  3  a  great  deal  of  work  is  done  that  cannot  be 
measured  up  ;  in  the  other  every  bit  of  work  can  be 
mtiasured.  The  principal  of  No,  a  teaches  a  great  deal 
outside  of  the  course  of  study.  So  that  on  the  whole 
I  prefer  No.  a ;  yet  a  mingling  or  compound  of  both 
would  make  the  ideal  teacher.  But  my  experience  is 
that  teachers  divide  into  two  classes — one  that  pay 
great  attention  to  methods,  to  habits,  to  ways  of  doing 
things  ;  the  other  to  the  subject  matter,  to  mental  de- 
velopment, to  modes  of  thought,  to  character.  Some 
of  this  latter  class  are  splendid  scholars,  some  are  so 
careless  of  habits  they  never  should  enter  the  school- 
room." 

The  division  of  preference  in  these  two  men  shows 
the  different  estimate  placed  by  the  public  on  teachers. 
One  prefers  those  who  pay  special  attention  to  habits, 
the  other  prefers  those  who  aim  at  the  thinking  of  the 
pupil.  The  lowest  type  of  the  former  is  the  dancing 
master;  the  highest  of  the  latter  is  the  lecturer  or 
preacher.  The  right  combination  of  the  two  is  the 
thing  sought  in  normal  schools.  In  most  teaching  a 
rightly  chosen  method  is  of  the  highest  importance.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  neglect  method  in  teaching  ;  the  ways 
of  the  teacher  make  indelible  impressions,  as  well  as 
aid  to  open  up  realms  of  truth. 

Some  years  ago  a  convention  of  teachers  considered. 
Why  do  not  more  of  our  pupils  go  to  the  high  school  ? 
Remember  now,  the  high  school  is  free,  and  the  young 
men  and  the  young  ladies  had  no  pressing  duties  to 
keep  them  from  going  on  with  their  studies.  Several 
speakers  gave  their  views  ;  one  thought  there  should  be 
more  amusement,  others  had  a  suggestion  equally  use- 
less. One  high  school  principal,  who  was  the  most  suc- 
cessful, was  appealed  to,  and  he  said,  "They  must  be 
made  to  feel  they  gain  and  exercise  power  by  going  to 
the  high  school."  And  thisman  was  right.  The  successful 
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teachers  must  develop  power  ;  there  must  be  training 
of  the  right  amount,  and  mental  development  of  the 
right  amount ;  both  of  these  in  the  successful 
fichool-room.  Drill  undoubtedly  kills  off  a  large  per- 
centage in  the  grammar  school.  One  teacher  re- 
marked of  teaching  Latin,  ''I  can  drill  a  boy  until  he 
droops  like  Parhasius'  model." 


Observation  in  Grammar  Schools.    II. 

By  Louisa  Parsons  Hopkins. 

NATURE   STUDY. — (cOUCludcd.) 

I  found  myself  in  a  very  disorderly,  ungraded  class 
one  wet  morning.  The  pretty  and  refined  young  teacher 
was  in  real  distress  at  the  situation.  She  was  strug- 
gling with  a  spelling  lesson  the  words  of  which  she  had 
written  upon  the  blackboard.  The  class  was  inatten- 
tive and  many  things  distracted  their  attention.  Things 
were  almost  beyond  control  and  but  few  of  the  pupils 
made  any  pretense  of  trying  to  recite  well.  One  word 
was  wharf  and  as  most  of  the  class  were  foreigners 
they  found  the  word  and  its  phonetic  elements  very 
troublesome.  "That  is  a  hard  word  to  spell,  boys,  do 
you  know  what  a  wharf  is  ^  How  many  of  you  ever  go 
to  a  wharf?"  A  great  many  hands  were  raised. 
'*  What  did  you  ever  see  at  a  wharf  ?  "  "I  saw  a  rope," 
^*  I  saw  a  ship,"  '*  I  saw  a  rat,"  **  I  saw  a  turtle,"  were 
among  the  quick  replies. 

I  sent  each  boy  who  had  answered  to  write  his  an- 
swer on  the  board,  making  him  complete  his  sentence 
by  "  at  the  wharf."  I  told  them  to  look  and  see  how 
wharf  was  spelled.  I  let  each  one  who  wrote,  or  any 
others  who  could  do  so,  tell  something  about  the  ship, 
the  rope,  the  rat,  the  turtle,  and  then  we  connected  ob- 
jects in  a  short  story  ;  we  got  up  a  most  absorbing  in- 
terest which  we  kept  within  bounds  by  as  many  ways 
of  expressing  it  as  was  practicable,  and  within  two 
minutes  we  had  all  those  distracting  energies  which  had 
threatened  to  destroy  the  accomplishment  of  the  lesson 
and  the  peace  of  the  school  concentrated  upon  the  les- 
son Itself. 

zoon  there  were  sentences  in  which  the  word  wharf 
was  correctly  spelled  by  all,  and  time  was  too  short  to 
hear  what  those  boys  could  tell  from  their  own  obser- 
vation about  the  various  objects  about  a  wharf.  We 
had  some  excellent  contributions  about  the  turtle  and 
the  crab,  and  I  sent  the  teacher  next  day  some  very 
good  pictures  and  studies  which  interested  the  class  and 
called  out  still  further  observation  and  reports.  That 
teacher  never  ceased  to  thank  me  for  the  help  I  gave 
her  and  dated  her  success  afterward  as  a  teacher  to 
that  revelation  of  the  inter- relation  of  subjects  of  study 
and  the  natural  suggestions  of  interest  which  can  be 
educed  from  the  most  unpromising  lesson  and  class. 

One  day  I  climbed  one  of  those  steep  streets  which 
run  up  Beacon  hill  northwest  of  the  Common  and  en- 
tered a  close,  dark  room  in  a  crowded  school  of  the 
worst  element  in  the  schools  of  Boston  in  the  pursuit 
of  my  duties  as  supervisor.  The  class  in  geography 
was  in  operation,  but  very  indifferent  to  the  lesson  on 
maps  which  the  tepcher  was  not  quite  clear  about. 
She  frankly  remarked  to  me,  "  I  don't  know  how  to 
teach  this  subject  very  well  and  the  program  for  this 
term  is  the  geography  of  Boston,  how  can  I  teach  it  ? " 

I  asked  the  class  some  questions  about  the  Common 
and  they  thought  they  knew  all  about  it.  I  said,  '*  Well, 
let  any  boy  who  thinks  he  knows  the  general  shape  of 
the  Common  go  and  draw  it  upon  the  board  and  name 
the  streets  on  each  side  and  we  will  criticise  the  draw- 
ing." Several  boys  went  to  the  board,  but  not  all  did 
more  than  make  one  line,  a  few  completed  its  outline 
but  all  but  three  erased  it  before  sitting  down  feeling 
quite  dissatisfied.  *'  Now,  boys  how  many  of  you  can 
draw  the  shape  of  the  pond  ? "  They  have  become  dis- 
trustful of  their  power  to  recall  by  that  time,  and  only 
two  drew  it  while  all  looked  on  with  great  attention  and 


several  were  ready  to  suggest  faults  in  the  drawing. 
Well,  you  know  at  least  how  steep  the  street  is  which  I 
have  just  climbed  and  which  you  climb  so  often  ;  let 
some  one  make  a  line  to  represent  the  slope  of  the 
street,  to  show  how  steep  it  is."  Three  drawings  were 
made  and  one  was  agreed  upon  as  nearly  correct.  Then 
we  had  the  neighboring  streets  drawn  as  to  their  eleva- 
tion or  profile. 

When  the  time  was  up,  all  agreed  to  be  able  the  next 
day  to  give  more  exact  representations  of  the  Common, 
the  pond,  and  the  streets,  with  a  plan  of  the  streets 
about  the  Common.  This  was  a  lesson  in  map-drawing 
and  in  the  geography  of  Boston,  and  also  in  observation 
and  drawing,  and  it  was  highly  appreciated  by  the 
teacher,  as  she  often  assured  me. 


Military  Training  in  the  Public 

School. 

By  Ellen  E.  Kenyon. 

A  most  interesting  debate  upon  the  question  of  mili- 
tary training  was  held  at  a  recent  dinner  of  the  Sunrise 
club,  this  city.  All  the  speeches  were  good,  and,  as  all 
the  prevailing  political  views  of  the  day  were  presented, 
the  question  was  thoroughly  sifted  from  the  sociologi- 
cal side. 

Speaker  No.  i  brought  facts  to  show  that  there  is  a 
tendency  to  military  and  class  despotism  in  this  country, 
and  that  the  wealthy  and  those  interested  in  the  main- 
tenance of  a  standing  army  are  using  machinery  to  im- 
pose this  innovation  upon  the  schools.  Also  that  there 
is  a  restless  desire  among  the  poor  and  unemployed 
for  a  war,  which  would  furnish  temporary  employment 
and  subsistence,  and  that  certain  manufacturing  inter- 
ests feel  that  a  war  would  boom  their  business.  Both 
the  unfortunate,  in  their  short-sightedness,  therefore, 
and  the  prosperous,  in  their  greed  of  wealth  and  power 
lend  their' sympathies  to  this  latest  educational  fad, 
which  is  most  ominous  in  its  animus  and  drift. 

No.  2  replied  that  military  training  in  public  schools 
would  prepare  not  only  the  would-be  oppressors,  to  op- 
press, but  the  proletariat  to  defend  itself,  since  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  would  receive  the  same  training  as 
those  of  the  favored  classes. 

No.  3  contended  that  this  could  not  be,  since  the  out- 
fit is  beyond  the  means  of  the  very  poor,  who,  moreover, 
leave  school  at  an  early  age,  before  they  become  eligible 
to  the  grades  in  which  military  instruction  is  proposed 
to  be  given. 

The  educational  view,unfortunately,was  not  discussed. 
Nor  did  any  one  seem  to  clearly  perceive  that  both  the 
sociological  and  the  educational  view  are  two-sided. 
The  war  of  Individualism  vs.  Socialism,  which  marks 
this  epoch  in  our  political  history,  made  the  life  of  the 
debate.  The  speakers  were  either  socialists  or  individu- 
alists. No  one  took  middle  ground,  with  a  foot  upon 
each  platform.  In  the  same  way,  had  the  educational 
aspect  of  this  question  been  discussed,  the  debaters 
would  have  taken  sides.  There  would  have  been  the 
drill-masters  and  the  advocates  of  development,  neither 
seeing  the  soundness  of  the  other's  reasoning. 

The  evolutionist  sat  by  and  longed  to  show  the  oppos- 
ing factions  how  beautifully  thtir  positions  dovetail, 
but  realized  out  of  the  very  source  of  that  desire  that 
the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  partisan  views  to  subside 
in  either  of  the  great  lines  of  humanitarian  investigation 
that  occupy  the  intelligent  of  this  age,  sociology  and 
education.  Even  as  he  looks  into  past  evolution  for 
light,  the  man  of  one  idea  finds  but  support  for  his  one 
idea. 

If  he  is  an ''extreme  individualist,"  he  does  not  see 
that  aggregation  of  parts  precedes  differentiation  of 
functions  ;  that  the  unicellular  organism  is  the  lowest  ; 
that  development  of  the  very  cells  themselves  in  finer 
and  finer  tissues  is  dependent  upon  collectivism  ;  that 
the  higher  the  development  of  the  individual,  the  greater 
is  his  dependence  upon  the  mass,  so  that  man  is  the 
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most  dependent  of  all  creatures.  Even  Robinson  Cru- 
soe would  have  perished  had  he  been  left  upon  his  island 
a  child  instead  of  a  man.  Society  brought  him  up  and 
gave  him  the  power  by  which  he  conquered  nature  in 
in  that  lonely  refuge  from  the  waves. 

If  our  reasoner  is  an  extreme  socialist,  he  fails  to  see 
how  social  machinery  is  bound  to  be  swayed  by  tradi- 
tion, and  how  tradition  poisons  the  philosopher  and 
burns  the  scientist  for  a  witch  and  elevates  magic  and 
pronounces  every  new  discovery  in  the  application  of 
nature's  laws  an  affront  to  nature  and  nature's  God.  He 
fails  to  see  the  absolute  freedom  from  machinery  re- 
quired by  art  and  science  and  invention,  and  by  every- 
thing that  is  seeking  development. 

The  drill  teacher  believes  in  "original  sin,"  and  that 
only  by  the  severest  discipline  can  the  ideal  or  the  effec- 
tive character  be  built  and  the  exigencies  of  life  provided 
for.  He  sees  not  the  innate  geniuF  that  is  born  with 
every  human  soul,  and  that  must  **  work  out  its  own  sal- 
vation "  or  die. 

The  development  teacher  sees  not  the  necessity  of 
restraint  upon  those  native  idiosyncrasies  that  mean  so- 
cial clash  and  destruction  of  happiness  or  of  special 
training  for  those  powers  upon  which  special  demands 
are  sure  to  fall. 

It  thus  happens  that  among  sociologists  the  individu- 
alist and  among  teachers  the  advocate  of  free  develop- 
ment oppose  military  training  in  the  public  schools, 
while  the  socialist  and  the  drill  master  favor  it,  but 
without  the  ability  to  show  or  evolve  its  greater 
values. 

The  ba.sis  of  reasoning  on  this  question,  as  on  all  other 
questions  of  progress,  is  evolutional.*  The  child  goes 
through  the  stages  of  development  that  have  made  the 
race  what  it  is.  History  shows  an  epoch  that  developed 
scientific  warfare.  This  epoch  in  individual  life  must  be 
lived  through,  and  the  debating  society  is  one  of  its  in- 
stitutions. History  occupies  itself  greatly  with  the  Ro- 
man despotism  which  taught  us  naught  but  the  perfect 
•discipline  of  the  individual  by  and  for  the  state.  This 
lesson,  so  painfully  learned,  is  not  to  be  lost.  The  state 
IS  not  an  abstraction.  Society  is  an  aggregation  of  liv- 
ing, breathing,  joyous,  and  suffering  creatures,  to  save 
whom  from  additional  suffering  it  is  fitting  for  the  indi- 
vidual to  sacrifice  himself.  This  must  be  realized  and 
its  economy  taught  at  that  period  of  life  when  the  noble 
inapulse  of  patriotism  stirs  freshly  in  the  developing 
mind.  That  boys  love  patriotic  songs  and  s'tories  of 
heroes  and  are  caught  by  the  glitter  of  military  array  is 
no  mean  sign  to  the  educator.  They  should  be  met  up- 
on their  own  plane  and  assisted  through  this  period  as 
through  all  others,  by  the  best  devices  of  civilization. 
Then  they  will  pass  all  the  sooner  into  the  next  higher 
stage. 

The  voluntary  placing  of  self  under  the  temporary 
discipline  of  others  is  not  inimical  to  individual  charac- 
ter. On  the  contrary,  it  is  an  act  of  self-abnegation 
which,  if  worthily  motived,  is  the  highest  expression  of 
free  character.  In  order  that  military  training  may  call 
forth  such  an  expression,  let  it  be  optional  in  the  schools 
— and  if  many  boys  decline  to  take  it,  of  their  own  free 
personal  choice,  let  the  quality  of  the  teaching  be  looked 
into.  There  is  not  only  the  feeling  that  they  are  being 
prepared  to  defend  their  country  should  need  arise,  but 
the  sense  that  organization  is  good  in  all  large  move- 
ments, that  organization  demands  discipline  and  that  the 
army  offers  the  most  perfect  system  of  discipline  that  has 
been  devised.  Even  the  young  boy,  too,  feels  that  his 
self-will  needs  curbing  and  surrenders  himself  hopefully 
to  the  teacher  who  will  be  rigorous  and,  if  necessary,  se- 
vere with  him,  in  a  way  that  he  himself  approves.  Mili- 
tary training  in  the  public  schools  is  but  an  application 
in  education  of  one  of  the  systematic  developments  of 
society,  all  of  which  are  necessary  in  the  thorough  up- 
building of  the  individual  character.  As  the  **  military 
ardor"  of  boys  extends  downward  to  the  smallest  urchin 
who  beats  his  drum  and  shouts  *'  Hurrah  !  "  it  is  a  sim- 
ple matter  to  make  it  available  to  all  classes  by  placing 
it  lower  in  the  course. 

Throughout  education,  we  find  a  liberal  side  and  a 


drill  side,  a  development  side  and  a  mechanical  side  to 
its  processes.  Reading  is  thought-getting,  yet  before 
the  reader  can  become  an  independent  thought-getter, 
he  must  master  not  only  a  vast  array  of  "  sight-words," 
but  a  general  knowledge  of  word  structure.  Writing  is 
thought  giving  ;  yet,  before  the  writer  can  give  his 
thoughts  with  ease  and  clearness  he  must  master  not 
only  the  script  forms,  but  an  automatic  control  of  the 
writing  muscles.  Arithmetic  is  measuring  ;  yet  before 
we  can  use  it  for  the  practical  purposes  of  life  we  must 
have  accustomed  the  brain  molecules  to  its  operations  by 
long  years  of  practice  in  numerical  calculation.  It  i' 
not  true  that  every  idea  skilfully  developed  is  thereaftei 
ready  for  use.  It  must  be  many  times  recalled^  before 
we  can  recall  it  at  will.  Drill  may  and  should  possess 
variety,  but  it  is  nevertheless  drill,  and  is  the  comple- 
ment of  development. 

The  law-abiding  spirit  must  be  cultivated  by  Oc'^relop- 
ment  and  drill.  Primary  children  are  not  too  young  to 
learn  the  conservative  value  of  law  ;  neither  are  they  in- 
capable of  tracing  the  sanction  of  law  in  the  needs  of 
the  people,  or  of  seeing  that  the  need  of  statute  law  di- 
minishes with  improvement  in  personal  character.  They 
can  also  see  that  law  must  be  made  for  all,  that  the  in- 
nocent must  sometimes  suffer  under  it,  and  that  the  well- 
intentioned  must  be  patient  when  it  hampers  them.  In- 
telligent submission  to  law  is  not  at  all  incompatible 
with  that  critical  attitude  toward  the  development  of 
government,  which  it  is  every  citizen's  duty  to  assume. 
Military  training  need  not,  therefore,  make  our  boys 
slavishly  subservient  to  the  views  and  interests  of  par- 
ties. 

As  for  the  expense  to  individual  pupils,  there  should 
be  none.  To  strain  the  purse-strings  or  lacerate  the 
pride  of  individuals  forms  no  part  of  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  this  innovation.  If  the  boys  want  to  form 
companies  outside  the  school  organization,  let  them  do 
so  and  furnish  themselves  with  full  accoutrements.  But 
the  drill  in  school  should  be  with  wands  for  weapons  and 
in  the  ordinary  school  dress.  Let  epaulets  and  all  the 
necessary  insignia  of  office  be  furnished  from  the  school 
fund  ;  but  let  every  boy  be  led  to  feel  that  he  is  as  good 
a  soldier  as  he  is  a  man  and  that  the  uniform  makes 
neither,  but  the  spirit  and  the  action  both. 

The  misfortune  with  all  of  these  modern  innovations 
in  teaching,  whose  happy  amalgamation  will  eventually 
make  a  solid  curriculum,  is  that  they  are  introduced  as 
fads.  As  such,  their  lighter  values  are  exaggerated  and 
the  deeper  forgotten,  and  they  are  misplaced  in  the 
course,  prolonging  childishness  instead  of  developing 
childhood. 

Pedagogical  Advancement. 

By  W.  E.  Gordon. 

A    PLAN    FOR    SYSTEMATIC    STUDY.* 

Educational  Foundations  places  before  its  readers 
every  month  four  topics— (i)  History  of  Education  ; 
(2)  Principles  of  Education  ;  (3)  Methods  of  Education  ; 
(4)  Civics  of  Education.  These  subjects  are  closely  re- 
lated one  to  the  other,  in  fact  are  inter-related,  so  that 
the  study  of  one  of  them  involves  more  or  less  the  study 
of  the  others. 

It  will  be  granted  that  every  person  who  graduates 
from  a  normal  school  should  have  at  least  a  general 
knowledge  of  each  of  these  subjects.  His  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  education  will  enable  him  to  comprehend 
the  relation  the  system  of  education  with  which  he  is 
connected  bears  to  the  educational  development  of  the 
world,  and  bring  before  him  the  accumulated  experience 
of  the  past  to  aid  him  in  marking  out  his  own  career  as 
a  teacher.     His  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  educa- 

*The  above  article  received  the  prize  offered  for  the  most  helpful  article 
of  not  over  1,500  words  on  *•  How  to  Use  Educational  Foundations  : 
{a)  in  the  normal  schools,  {b)  in  teachers'  institutes,  ic)  in  weekly  and 
monthly  teachers'  meetings,  {d)  and  home  study  "  The  suggestions  it 
gives  are  of  great  value  as  outlining  a  course  of  systematic  pedagogical 
advancement  in  general.  It  will  be  appreciated  h^  superintendents  and 
principals  whose  aim  is  to  promote  professional  knowledge  and  skill  in 
their  teachers. 
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tion  will  enable  him  to  apprehend  something  of  the  true 
spirit  of  education  as  applied  to  the  development  of  the 
race  ;  as  modified  by  physical  environment  ;  and  as  in- 
fluenced by  the  character  of  the  individual.  His  knowl- 
edge of  the  methods  of  education  will  enable  him  to 
apply  to  the  best  advantage  the  knowledge  he  has  gained 
from  the  study  of  the  history  and  the  principles  of  edu- 
cation, as  well  as  that  gained  from  the  mastery  of  the 
subjects  connected  directly  with  the  school  curriculum. 
And  his  knowledge  of  the  civics  of  education  will  enable 
him  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  relation  existing 
between  himself  and  his  pupils,  his  patrons,  his  col- 
leagues, his  employers,  and  his  government. 

While  there  may  be  acceptable  text-books  to  be  had 
upon  each  of  these  subjects,  yet  it  is  recognized  that  up 
to  the  present  time  those  books  which  treat  of  these  sub- 
jects separately  are  few  indeed,  and  are  much  better 
suited  for  students  in  university  work  than  for  normal 
school  students. 

(a)    IN    NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 

The  problem  of  the  normal  school  is  how  it  can  best 
give  its  graduates  the  knowledge  in  these  subjects  which 
shall  equip  them  for  intelligent  entrance  upon  their 
work. 

Educational  Foundations  if  rightly  used  would 
easily  solve  the  problem  for  these  schools. 

How  shall  it  be  used  ?  Have  in  the  hand  of  each  stu- 
dent a  copy,  and,  to  make  more  concrete  the  answer  to 
the  question,  suppose  the  class  to  be  beginning  the  work 
of  the  present  year  and  to  have  the  September  number 
of  the  Foundations. 

Just  take  the  history— Socrates.  Have  the  article 
read  and  discussed  in  class  for  one  or  two  lessons.  But 
this  article,  like  all  of  its  kind,  is  simply  suggestive,  not 
conclusive.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  of  it  and  Ais 
estimate  of  Socrates.  Normal  students  should  be  taught 
to  have  their  own  opinions  and  to  make  their  own  esti- 
mates of  such  a  character.  How  shall  this  be  attained  ? 
It  is  supposed  that  every  normal  school  has  a  library  for 
the  use  of  students.  Appoint  two  or  more  members  of 
the  class  to  write  a  short  article  upon  the  times  of  Soc- 
rates to  give  him  an  historical  setting.  Have  one  mem- 
ber of  the  class  secure  or  make  a  map  of  Greece  and  the 
surrounding  nations  of  that  time,  and  locate  them  and 
give  their  comparative  status  at  the  time  of  Socrates. 

Elicit  from  the  class  the  thought  that  the  highest  lite- 
rary and  art  progress  of  a  nation  coincides  closely  with 
its  times  of  peace  and  prosperity,  its  cessation  from  con- 
quest, and  its  freedom  from  fear  of  invading  foes. 

From  such  translations  as  those  of  Plato's  works  and 
of  Xenophon's  Memorabilia,  found  in  Bohn's  classical 
library,  and  those  three  most  excellent  excerpted  trans- 
lations—Socrates, A  Day  with  Socrates  in  Athens,  and 
Talks  with  Socrates  about  Life— published  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  have  certain  parts  read  in  clasc,  and 
certain  parts  read  and  an  abstract  of  them  given  in  class, 
and  compare  the  thought  gained  in  this  work  with  that 
expressed  by  the  author  of  the  article  in  Foundations. 

In  the  second  paragraph  he  says,  "  He  (Socrates) 
went  out  into  the  streets,  the  market  place  .  .  .  con- 
versing freely  with  all  who  desired  to  hear  him,  without 
asking  any  pay  for  his  instruction."  He  also  speaks  of 
Xenophon  and  Plato  as  being  his  devoted  and  illustri- 
ous followers.  Direct  the  class  to  read  the  first  chapter 
of  the  Memorabilia,  and  then  spend  one  recitation  pe- 
riod in  the  discussion  of  Socrates*  character  as  shown  by 
what  Xenophon  says  of  him. 

In  connection  with  the  next  two  paragraphs  direct  the 
class  to  read  the  Apology  as  found  in  the  translation 
published  by  Scribner's  Sons.  This  contains  all  the  ma- 
terial necessary  to  convey  a  correct  impression  of  the 
man  and  his  many-sidedness,  and  will  bear  several  days' 
study  and  discussion  in  class. 

With  the  rest  of  the  historical  part  have  the  Phaedo 
read  and  discussed. 

In  connection  with  Socrates'  educational  ideas  have 
read  from  the  Memorabilia  chapters  three  and  six  of 
book  III.,  and  chapters  two  and  eight  of  book  IV.,  and 
the  dialogue  with  Meno's  slave,  found  in  Chautauqua 
text-book  number  11— Socrates. 


With  the  other  subjects  a  similar  course  should  be  pur- 
sued— that  is,  whenever  possible  the  student  should  be 
given  original  sources  of  information  and  then  be  led  to 
discussion  of  the  matter  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  in- 
dividual opinion,  not  for  the  purpose,  primarily,  of  reach- 
ing definite  conclusions.  Thought  stimulated  here  is 
better  than  definite  conclusions  reached. 

(d)  IN  teachers'  institutes. 

To  use  the  Foundations  in  teachers'  institutes,  have 
the  school  commissioner,  under  direction  from  the 
state  superintendent,  at  least  one  month  before  the  time 
for  holding  institute,  secure  a  copy  of  some  month's 
issue  for  each  teacher  under  his  jurisdiction.  Have  him 
send  a  copy  to  each  teacher  with  instruction  that  four 
periods  of  the  institute  will  be  devoted  to  discussion  of 
matter  contained  in  this  copy,  and  that  each  teacher 
will  be  held  responsible  for  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  therein  contained.  Have  one  period  of  this 
work  devoted  to  answering  and  discussing  written  que- 
ries from  the  members  of  the  institute  upon  points  con- 
nected with  or  suggested  by  the  matter  in  the  text. 

For  the  weekly  teachers'  meeting  the  plan  should  be 
varied  from  time  to  time.  At  one  meeting  have  four 
teachers  appointed — one  for  each  subject  treated  in 
Foundations — to  give  a  five-minute  critique  upon  the 
subject  as  treated  in  that  month's  issue.  After  each 
critique  let  the  leader  (the  principal)  ask  a  few  questions 
of  the  other  teachers  as  to  whether  they  would  have 
made  prominent  some  points  not  mentioned  by  the  critic, 
or  whether  they  agree  with  her  conclusions,  or  v/hether 
they  understand  certain  matters  as  she  has  evidently 
understood  them. 

For  another  meeting  let  the  leader  prepare  upon  slips 
of  paper,  and  hand  to  certain  teachers  a  few  days  in  ad- 
vance of  the  meeting,  questions  on  the  plan  of  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  Do  you  think  the  method  of  teaching  adopted  by 
Socrates  could  be  successfully  applied  in  the  school- 
room of  to-day  ?  That  is,  is  it  practical  ?  Give  r*;asons 
for  your  answer. 

2.  Distinguish  between  methods  and  devices  in  teach- 
ing.    Give  illustrations  to  make  clear  your  distinction. 

3.  Illustrate  a  case  of  apperception  from  your  own  ex- 
perience. 

4.  Can  you  give  examples  of  cases  where  the  principle 
"  From  the  known  to  the  unknown  "  cannot  be  applied 
in  school  work  ?  If  so,  state  what  you  would  do  when 
he  case'arises. 

(c)  in  weekly  teachers'  meetings. 

For  still  another  meeting,  have  the  teachers  bring  in 
at  least  two  queries  each  upon  the  matter  in  the  text  or 
suggested  by  it,  and  let  the  principal  answer  or  explain^ 
or  call  upon  different  ones  to  do  so. 

At  another  time  make  the  matter  somewhat  like  a  read- 
ing lesson,  each  one  asking  questions  as  the  reading  pro- 
ceeds. 

(d)  IN  monthly  teachers'  meetings. 

For  a  monthly  teachers'  meeting  a  combination  of  the 
features  suggested  for  the  weekly  meeting  would  be  ad- 
visable. Questions  like  the  following  should  be  asked 
by  the  leader  from  time  to  time  : 

1.  What  has  impressed  you  as  the  most  vital  point  for 
teachers  to  consider  in  the  historical  article  ? 

2.  What  the  most  vital  in  the  article  on  educational 
principles? 

3.  What  thought,  or  line  of  thought,  connected  with 
school  work  was  suggested  to  you  as  you  read  such  and 
such  an  article  ? 

4.  Do  you  think  we  as  teachers  are  violating  the  prin- 
ciples of  method  set  forth  in  such  an  article  ? 

5.  What  excuses  can  you  ofier  for  not  accomplishing 
what  these  ideals  suggest  ? 

6.  Are  those  excuses  really  valid  ? 

(g)  home  study. 

For  home  study  the  plan  suggested  for  normal 
school  work  should  be  pursued.  It  may  be  objected^ 
especially  by  young  teachers,  that  they  have  not  the  lib- 
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rary  facilities  for  such  w6rk.  True  ;  but  each  year  they 
can  increase  those  facilities  by  judicious  investment  in 
books.  And  in  the  meantime  they  can  borrow  works  to 
read  of  leading;  teachers  in  their  vicinity. 

Above  all,  the  young  teacher,  after  reading  Founda- 
tions and  such  supplementary  matter  as  may  be  had, 
should  lay  aside  all  helps  and  write  out  as  fully  as  pos- 
sible what  he  has  learned  upon  each  topic,  and  his  idea 
of  how  he  can  apply  the  knowledge  thus  gained  to  his 
own  work  in  teaching. 

PaUhoguf,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Teaching  History  in  Schools. 

Atstrad  of  a  paper    read  a'  the  Naiiooal  Educalional  Auociatjon,  de- 

eTtmenl  of  EuperiDtendence.  Cleveland,  Obio,  Feb.  ao,  18^.  bf  Dt.  B.  A. 
inidde,  of  tbe  Univeiail;  of  Hichigui. 

Our  first  duty  is  to  assign  to  history  its  place  in  a 
complete  scheme  of  education.  That  expansion  of 
mind  which  we  call  education  originates  in  the  contact 
of  the  mind  with  facts,  or  objects  of  knowledge.  All 
mental  activity — the  whole  train  of  cognition,  feeling, 
and  will — takes  its  rise  in  the  establishment  of  such 
points  of  contact.  These  facts  or  objects  constitute 
the  primordial  agents  of  education,  and  are  divisible  in- 
to three  classes,  namely,  facts  of  nature,  facts  of  human 
society,  and  facts  of  the  self-conscious  mind.  In  the 
mind's  contact  with  its  natural  environment,  natural 
science  originates;  in  its  contact  with  its  social  envir- 
onment, social  and  moral  science  have  their  rise  ;  in  its 
contact  with  itself,  the  mental  sciences  appear.  Under 
each  one  of  these  three  heads  our  first  knowledge  must 
necessarily  be  primitive,  original,  or  first-hand.  ■  Our 
first  teachers  are  the  three  worlds  in  which  we  move. 
But  there  is  a  secondary  group  of  educational  faculties. 
Men  impart  to  each  other  what  they  learn  at  first-hand, 
or  by  experience,  and  thus  originates  the  great  fact  of 
communication  or  tradition.  The  communication  of 
thought  assumes  four  forms  :  oral  language,  or  tradi- 
tion proper ;  material  monuments ;  symbolism,  and 
written  language.  These  four  factors  are  plainly  de- 
rivative ;  they  mean  nothing,  and  answer  no  useful  pur- 
pose, save  as  they  rest  upon  an  earlier  culture.  His- 
tory falls  under  the  second  of  these  two  great  groups 
of  factors.  It  is  connected  with  all  of  the  secondary 
group.  It  is  the  main  channel  through  which  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past  is  transmitted  to  us.  To  ask, 
therefore,  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  study  history  is 
to  ask  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  defer  to  the  experi- 
ence of  the  race. 

History  has  great  guidance  value  for  men,  and  also 
trains  their  mental  faculties.  Especially  is  it  a  school 
of  the  judgment,  and  all  the  more  valuable  because  it 
is  concerned  with  probable  or  moral  elements. 

In  addition  to  fixing  the  place  of  history  in  a  scheme 
of  education,  these  considerations  show  that  it  should 
occupy  more  room  in  the  schools  than  at  present.  It 
should  be  introduced  the  first  year,  and  continue  to  the 
last  one.  The  child's  historical  tuition  should  begin 
with  the  tale  or  story,  and  advance  step  by  step  until  it 
reaches  the  austere  forms  of  the  subject.  The  empha- 
sis that  the  Herbartian  pcdagogists  lay  on  history,  ir- 
respective of  their  educational  theories,  may  be  com- 
mended; it  is  well  known  that  they  make  it,  in  some 
form,  a  leading  subject  throughout  the  school. 

Dr.  Hinsdale  discussed  some  of  the  principal  recom- 
mendations in  relation  to  history  found  in  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  ten.  He  also  introduced  the  follow- 
ing program,  which  governs  the  work  in  history  in  the 
public  schools  of  Baden,  Germany: 

Third  grade  :  Historical  tales  related  by  the  teacher, 
and  repeated  by  the  pupils  several  times.  Fourth  and 
fifth  grades  :  Historical  tales  continued,  their  number 
augmented.  Brief  outline  of  the  history  of  the  village 
or  town  and  the  county,  the  latter  connected  with  the 
geography  of  the  county.  Short  biographies  of  nation- 
al heroes.     Sixth  grade:  Brief  outline  of  Grecian  and 


Roman  history.  Several  parts  dealt  with  in  a  more  de- 
tailed way,  e.  g.,  the  Persian  wars,  Alexander  the  Great, 
the  wars  between  the  Romans  and  the  Germans,  the 
invasions  of  the  barbarians.  Historical  compositions 
comprising  both  biographies  and  tales.  Historical  es- 
says in  the  reading-book.  Seventh  grade  :  History  of 
tbe  middle  ages  in  Germany,  dealt  with  in  the  same 
way  as  the  ancient  history  in  the  fourth  year.  Much 
stress  laid  upon  the  Crusades  and  the  end  of  the  middle 
ages.  Historical  tales,  biographies,  essays  in  the 
reading  book  as  in  the  fourth  year.  Eighth  grade: 
Modern  times,  especially  in  Germany.  History  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  war,  the  Seven  Yea-'s'  war,  the  wars 
against  Napoleon,  and  the  war  of  1870-71  dealt  with  in 
a  complete  manner.  History  of  France  from  164S  to 
1815,  chiefly  the  French  Revolution.  Tales,  biogra- 
phies, essays  continued  ;  longer  compositions  than  pre- 
viously.  In  teaching  history,  no  text-book  is  used  ; 
only  oral  instruction  by  the  teacher,  and  a  few  notes 
taken  by  the  pupils. 

This  program  shows  how  much  better  the  Germans 
understand  the  importance  of  history  than  we  do,  and 
how  much  better  they  teach  it.  Still,  it  is  more  than 
doubtful  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  imitate  them  in 
introducing  ancient  history  into  the  American  gram- 
mar school.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Germans 
stand  much  nearer  to  the  main  stream  of  world-history 
than  we  do. 

Dr.  Hinsdale  emphasized  the  value  of  Grecian  and 
Roman  history  in  its  place,  but  thought  it  wonld  not  be 
well  in  the  grammar  school  to  go  beyond  myth,  fable, 
legend,  and  Plutarcb.  He  commended  the  emphasis 
that  the  Committee  of  Ten,  or  rather  the  conference  re- 
porting to  it,  had  put  on  civil  government,  on  the  in- 
tensive study  of  a  single  period  of  history,  and  on  con- 
centration. He  closed  with  expressing  the  belief  that 
the  modern  studies  would  encroach  still  farther  upon 
the  ancient  ones,  and  that  the  national  literature  and 
history  would  play  a  larger  part  than  heretofore  in 
forming  the  minds  and  characters  of  the  youth  of  the 
country. 


Capyrigkt,  iSg;. 

Home-Made  Apparatus.   IV. 

By  Prof.  John  F.  Woouhull,  Teachers'  College,  New 
York  City- 

PHYSICAL    APPARATUS. 

No.  22.  Apparatus  to  Show  that  Air  Occupies  Space 
to  tiie  Exclusioo  of  Other  Things.— The  funnel  is  made 
of  paper.  The  opening  in  the  lower  end  is  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch.  Dip  the  funnel  in  water  and 
fit  it  air-tight  in  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  The 
funnel  may  be  filled  with  water,  and  after  about 
a  tablespoonful  has  passed  into  the  bott|e 
it  will  cease  to  flow,  unless  a  bubble  of  air 
comes  out,  when  only  the  same  amount  of 
water  will  pass  in.  Put  water  on  the  top  of  the 
bottle,  outside  of  the  funnel.  (If  the  funnel 
was  sufficiently  wet  this  will  collect  there  of  its 
own  accord.)  Now  press  the  side  of  the  fun- 
nel in  a  little,  so  that  you  may  see  a  little  air 
bubble  out  through  the  water.  Notice  that  at 
time  a  small  amount  of  water  flows  from  the 
funnel  into  the  bottle. 

No.  23.  Apparatus  to  Show  that  lavisible  Substances 
Hay  Have  Weight. — Make  a  paper  box  five  inches  long, 
three  inches  wide,  and  two  and  one-half  inches  deep, 
from  a  sheet  of  writing- 
paper,  letter  size,  or  8  X  10. 
Place  this  upon  one  end  of 
a  foot  rule,  laid  across  a 
three  -  cornered  piece  of 
wood,  the  thickness 
which  should  be  not  more  s 
than  one-quarter  of  an 
inch.       While    it     is    im- 
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possible  to  balance  the  ruler  across  this  piece  of  wood, 
may  be  so  nearly  balanced  as  to  tip  either  way  witn  tne 
addition  of  an  exceedingly  small  weight.  Put  a  few  drops 
of  ether  into  a  tumbler,  and  let  it  stand  a  few  minutes 
until  they  evaporate  and  the  tumbler  is  filled  with  ether 
vapor,  then  hold  the  tumbler  as  if  in  the  act  of  pouring 
something  from  it  into  the  box.  Soon  the  box  will  press 
its  end  of  the  ruler  down,  and  if  a  lighted  match  is  brought 
to  its  mouth  a  flash  occurs,  showing  that  the  ether  vapor 
was  poured  into  it. 

No.  34.  Receiver  for  Experimeats  in  Rarefied  and 
Condensed  Air.— Figure  35  represents  a  32-ouncc  wide- 
mouthed  bottle,  E.  &  A.  style.  In  its  mouth  is  a  No.  10 
rubber  stopper,  one  hole  of  which  is 
plugged  with  a  short  piece  of  glass  rod, 
while  the  other carriesabent  glass  tube, 
over  which  is  drawn  a  piece  of  heavy 
rubber  tubing,  called  "  pressure  tubing," 
about  eighteen  inches  long.  This  an- 
s  all  the  purposes  of  a  receiver.  For 
very  many  experiments  it  is  sufficient  to 
apply  one's  mouth  to  the  rubber  lube  and 
exhaust  or  compress  the  air  in  the  bottle 
by  the  use  of  the  lungs.  With  practice, 
the  average  person  may  thus  reduce  the 
tension  of  the  air  to  seven  or  eight 
pounds  per  square  inch,  or  increase 


When 
.prcssion  of  air 


Fic.  35. 
to  seventeen  or  eighteen  pounds  per  square 
a  greater  degree  of  exhaustion  or  comprei 
needed,  the  rubber  tube  is  attached  to  one  or  the  other 
nipple  of  a  combination  of  air-pump  and  condenser, 
sold  by  the  Franklin  Educational  Company,  of  Boston, 
for  $5. 

Ctii.—3iot.  wide-moulh  boule,  E,  &  A.  aiyle,  from 
apparatus  No.  14. 

Rubber  stopper  No.  10 39  «"'» 

Rubber  "  pressure  "  tubing,  iS  inches 14  cenis 

63  cents 

Nob.  25,  26,  and  27.  Apparatus  to  Sliow  that  the 
Volume  of  Air  Varies  as  the  Pressure  upon  it  Increases 
or  Decreases. — No.  25  consists  of  a  one-ounce  wide- 
mouth  bottle,  over  the  mouth  of  which  rubber  cloth  is 
tied  air-iighl.  The  bottle  is  then  placed  in  the  receiver, 
No.  34,  and  when  the  air  in  the  receiver  is  rarefied  the 
rubber  cloth  bulges  outward,  and  when  air  is  condensed 
in  the  receiver  the  rubber  cloth  sags  into  the  neck  of 
the  small  bottle. 

No.  26  consists  of  a  one-ounce  narrow-mouth  bottle 
(figure  36),  into  the  mouth  of  which  a  glass  tube,  three 
or  four  inches  long,  is  titled  by  the  method  to  be 
described  later  on  for  insetting  a  glass  tube 
into  a  hole  in  a  bottle.  This  tube  is  nearly 
closed  at  the  upper  end.  Water  is  put  into  the 
bottle  and  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  dips  into  it. 
When  this  apparatus  is  placed  in  the  receiver 
and  the  air  rarefied  water  spurts  out  of  the  small 
bottle  as  a  fountain.  When  air  is  allowed  to 
rush  into  the  receiver  again,  it  is  seen  to  enter 
^_^  also  the  small  bottle  by  bubbles  which  pass 
Fig.  36.  through  the  water.  When  air  is  condensed  into 
the  receiver,  it  is  seen  to  enter  the  small  bottle 
and,  when  the  compressed  air  is  allowed  to  flow  out  of 
the  receiver,  water  again  spurts  from  the 
small  bottle.  In  figure  37  the  glass  tube 
is  inverted,  so  that  the  constricted 
end  is  inside  the  bottle,  and  a  little 
water  is  put  into  the  receiver  so  as 
to  seal  the  outer  end  of  the  tube.  A 
fountain  will  play  into  the  small  bottle 
when  air  is  compressed  into  the  receiver, 
and  air  will  pass  out  from  the  small 
bottle  when  it  is  allowed  to  flow  out  of 
the  receiver.  It  continues  to  pass  out 
of  the  small  bottle  as  we  exhaust  it  from 
the  receiver,  but  the  fountain  plays 
again  in  the  small  bottle  when  the  air  Fig.  37. 
is  allowed  to  enter  the  receiver. 

No.  17  consists  of  a  one-ounce  narrow-mouthed  bottle, 
ihto   the   mouth  of  which  a  bent  slass  tube  is  fitted 


■by  the  method  referred  to  above. 
Water  is  put  into  the  small  bottle  and 
the  glass  tube  dips  into  it.  When  this 
apparatus  is  placed  in  the  receiver, 
(figure  38),  the  outer  end  of  the  tube  is 
covered  with  water,  and  when  the  air  in 
the  receiver  is  rarefied  water  is  forced 
out  of  the  small  bottle  by  the  tension 
of  the  air  contained  in  it.  When  air  is 
allowed  to  rush  into  the  receiver  again 
water  flows  into  the  small  bottle.  If  air 
is  compressed  into  the  receiver,  water 
flows  into  the  small  bottle,  and,  when 
the  compressed  air  is  released,  water 
)Ut  from  the  small  bottle. 

— I'OZ.  narron-mouthed  bottle scents 

Tubinfr ' a  cents 

Rubber  cloth 1  cents 

Receiver  from  App.  No.   t4  and  i-oi. 
wide-mouthed  battle  from  App.  No.  9. 


Ethics  by  Discussion. 

The  boys  of  the  G school  had  but  a  small  place  to  hang 

their  hats  and  overcoats.  The  architect  had  not  consulted  the 
teachers,  only  his  own  fancy,  and  had  given  forty  boys  the  space 
that  ten  would  rightly  require  to  hang  their  hats  and  coats;  four 
or  five  boys  filled  the  little  room  completely.  This  gave  rise  to 
innumerable  difficulties ;  most  of  the  boys  were  obliged  to  wear 
caps  they  could  put  in  their  pockets.  But  overcoats  must  be  put 
in  the  cloak-room,  and  every  day  complaints  came  that  they 
were  thrown  down  and  trampled  on,  and  if  an  apple  was  left  in 
a  pocket  it  always  disappeared. 

This  was  a  chronic  matter;  the  boys  had  got  used  to  it,  as 
boys  will;  they  saw  no  way  out,  and  finally  submitted  to  the  in- 
evitable. Tht^  had  their  suspicions  that  certain  ones  of  their 
number  threw  the  coats  down  from  pure  malice,  as  to  "  hooking  " 
the  apples  or  nuts  they  regarded  this  as  so  many  women  do 
"white  lies"— not  as  bad,  but  as  a  necessity;  when  older  they 
would  sit  on  juries,  and  regard  a  homicide  caused  by  sudden  an- 
ger as  an  aberration  of  a  similar  kind. 

When  Mr.  H.  took  charge  this  state  of  things  pained  him,  and 
be  brought  the  matter  before  the  pupils.  A  new  coat  had  been 
used  as  a  door-mat  on  a  muddy  day.  It  was  brought  in,  and  all 
asked  to  tell  what  they  knew ;  he  was  careful  not  to  ask  "  Did 
you  do  this?  "  for  he  knew  that  one  who  could  thus  wilfully  in- 
jure property,  would  not  hesitate  to  lie  about  it.  Only  the  owner 
had  anything  to  say ;  he  had  hung  it  up  with  special  care  in  the 
morning;  at  recess  it  lay  on  the  floor,  covered  with  mud. 

Mr.  H.  spoke  of  the  wrong,  and  asked  advice  from  pupils,  ap- 
pointed a  '■  cloak-room  committee,"  and  gave  his  mind  lo  rem- 
edying this  state  of  affairs.  All  these  boys  were  from  well-to-do 
families ;  he  felt  that  the  moral  tone  was  very  low ;  he  believed 
the  school  was  to  blame  for  it  in  a  large  measure ;  at  all  events 
he  felt  it  was  his  concern  to  raise  the  moral  tone,  so  that  wilful 
injury  to  clothing,  stealing  of  apples,  and  lying,  should  be  as 
thmgs  not  to  be  tolerated. 

Among  other  measures,  he  asked  all  the  boys  to  write  him  a 
private  note  telling  him  their  views  concerning  these  three  things, 
assuring  them  he  would  hold  their  communication  sacred,  and 
only  re^r  to  them  In  speaking  to  the  writer.  Having  got  these 
he  found  he  could  sort  them  into  three  classes,  those  who 
thought  it  wrong— a  small  class,  those  who  thought  it  was 
mainly  inconvenient,  those  who  thought  it  didn't  amount  to  a 
great  deal  anyway. 

Mr.  H.  proposed  the  question  of  stealing  for  discussion  (he 
had  had  other  subjects  discussed],  and  succeeded  in  getting 
quite  a  number  to  speak  their  minds.  He  took  no  part  himself, 
simply  proposing  problems,  such  as  suppose  a  man  is  hungry 
and  sees  bread ;  suppose  he  lands  on  an  island  and  sees  fruit, 
etc.  Then  the  subject  of  lying  was  discussed,  and  this  brought 
out  a  variety  great  of  opinions. 

These  discussions  were  brief ;  about  ten  minutes  being  spent 
tv/ice  a  week ;  a  pupil  would  be  elected  to  the  chair ;  the  teacher 
simply  directing  the  proceedings  ;  girls  as  well  as  boys  assisted ; 
the  pupils  were  uppt:r  grammar  and  high  school  pupils. 

Then  the  subject  o?  injury  to  person  or  property  was  dis- 
cussed. A  secretary  noted  the  remarks  in  brief,  and  the  chair- 
man would  sum  up,  but  not  decide,  for  Mr.  H.  felt  that  it  was 
important  to  have  these  undecided,  so  they  would  be  talked  over 
at  nome.  He  managed  to  have  these  subjects  brought  up  sev- 
eral times,  and  saw  there  was  a  change  in  opinion.  They  evi- 
dently had  learned  something  in  ethics  by  hearing  the  opinions 
of  others. 
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He  found  it  was  important  to  furnish  arguments  for  the  pu- 
pils ;  some  whom  he  saw  were  solid  speakers,  called  on  him  for 
"  points/*  and  thev  brought  these  up  in  the  discussion.  He  often 
said,  "  We  are  after  the  truth ;  if  there  is  anything  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  lying  (or  stealing),  I  want  to  hear  it ;  it  is  possible  we 
may  be  wrong  in  condemning  it."  The  argument  brought  for 
ward  by  one  boy,  that  the  disappearance  of  apples  from  the  coats 
led  to  suspicion,  seemed  to  have  a  great  effect ;  "  I  am  not  cer- 
tain that  all  here  will  *  hook '  apples  when  they  get  a  chance." 

This  use  of  discussion  is  peculiarly  effective  when  applied  to 
ethical  matters.  It  is  one  thmg  to  say  that  "  stealing  is  against 
the  decalogue ; "  it  is  another  to  cause  a  pupil  to  see  that  it  is 
against  human  happiness,  and  strikes  at  the  root  of  social  order. 

Then,  too,  the  observance  of  law,  of  a  rule  needs  discussion. 
This  present  generation  is  made  up  largely  of  Europeans  who 
have  been  kept  in  order  by  military  and  police ;  many  children 
come  from  homes  where  the  idea  that  "  all  are  created  free  and 
equal "  means  absolution  from  every  rule  that  is  not  liked.  The 
greatness  and  the  glory  of  England,  and  the  best  thing  we  inher- 
it from  our  mother  land  is  that  we  respect  and  obey  law. 

The  law,  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  will  be  reached  by  discussion. 
Then  the  teacher  must  show  by  wise  words  that  on  nnding  a  law 
we  must  obey  it.  It  needs  skill  on  the  part  of  the  teacher ;  he 
must  not  become  the  speaker,  he  loses  his  power  if  he  disallows 
free  speech,  and  insists  that  his  dictum  must  be  the  conclusion. 
For  instance,  in  this  discussion  concerning  lying,  in  its  earlier 
stages  there  seemed  to  be  a  preponderance  of  utterances  that  it 
was  justifiable.  Mr.  H.  merely  said  at  the  close  of  the  debate : 
**  We  have  arrived  then  at  the  conclusion  that  lying  is  a  pretty 
good  thing."  This  struck  many  painfully  who  had  not  spoken, 
and  they  came  to  him  to  express  dissent.  "  But  why  did  you 
not  speak  in  the  discussion  ?  "  This  they  did  when  it  came  up 
again.  To  learn  about  ethical  matters  a  young  person  must 
evidently  think  and  express  himself. 


The  Study  of  a  Plant. 

By  Sarah  L.  Arnold. 

"  How  can  I  prepare  myself  to  give  lessons  on  plants  and  to 
direct  the  children  in  their  nature  study .'  "  is  a  question  which  is 
often  afked.  While  it  is  true  that  the  best  preparation  comes 
from  prolonged,  systematic,  and  scientific  study,  yet  much  may 
be  done  by  the  teacher  who  is  heartily  interested  in  her  work,  and 
who  employs  the  means  at  hand  for  better  fitting  herself  for  it. 
Many  a  teacher  who  has  bad  no  opportunity  to  study  science, 
may,  nevertheless,  teach  her  children  to  love  nature ;  she  can  share 
with  them  her  interest  and  her  desire  ;  she  can  study  with  them. 
It  is  such  a  study  with  the  children  that  this  article  suggests  and 
encourages.  While  it  will  not  prove  a  substitute  for  a  more  thor- 
ough preparation,  yet  it  will  do  much  to  help  both  teacher  and 
pupil. 

The  easiest  subject  to  be  taken  by  the  beginner  is  the  study  of 
familiar  plants:  specimens  are  abundant  and  can  easily  be  ob- 
tained, and  text-books  of  all  grades  can  easily  be  provided.  The 
teacher  should  obtain  an  elementary  text-book  whose  terms  can 
easily  be  understood.  Gray's  "  How  Plants  Grow  "  (/\merican 
Book  Co.)  is  a  helpful  book  for  a  beginner.  Miss  Youmaos' 
"  Lessons  in  Botany  "  (American  Book  (to.)  is  most  helpful,  and 
Miss  Newell's  books  "  From  Seed  to  Leaf "  and  "  From  Flower 
to  Fruit "  (Ginn  &  Co.)  describe  common  plants  and  afford  sug- 
gestive lessons.  With  one  of  these  in  hand  the  teacher  may  be- 
gin the  study  of  plant  life,  referring  her  questions  to  these  author- 
ities for  suggestion,  for  name,  or  for  proof. 

Always  begin  by  studying  the  plant  itself.  Go  to  the  book 
simply  to  find  answers  to  questions  which  the  study  of  the  plant 
itself  has  suggested. 

Begin  by  studying  some  common  house  plant*  The  geranium 
is  a  good  example  because  it  is  so  familiar  to  every  home.  Ex- 
amine it  carefully,  asking  yourself  all  the  questions  which  might 
occur  to  you  had  you  never  seen  the  plant  and  were  asking  a 
friend  to  describe  it  to  you.  See  how  definitely  you  can  answer 
these  questions.  Write  the  answers  in  the  form  of  a  written  de- 
scription. If  you  are  not  able  to  to  express  yourself  clearly  and 
definitely  for  lack  of  terms,  turn  to  your  book  to  find  what  names 
should  be  applied  in  such  a  description.  The  following  questions 
are  suggested  to  help  in  this  observation. 

Observe  the  plant  as  a  whole.  Where  does  it  grow  ?  Indoors 
or  out  of  doors }  Under  what  conditions  does  it  thrive  best  ? 
What  care  does  it  need  ?  From  what  was  your  plant  grown  ; 
from  a  seed  or  from  a  slip?  How }  How  long  does  it  take  for 
it  to  attain  to  its  present  size  ?  How  large  is  it  now,  compared 
with  the  largest  you  have  ever  seen. 

Examine  the  roots.  Draw  a  picture  of  them.  Are  there  few 
or  many  ?  What  do  they  do  for  the  plant  ?  How  can  you  prove 
it ?  Wnat  soil  proves  best  for  the  geranium  ?  How  are  the 
roots  enabled  to  take  nutriment  from  the  soil } 

Observe  the  stems.    One  or  many  }    Are  they  woody  or  not  ? 


What  work  have  they  to  do  ?  How  are  they  fitted  for  it  ?  What 
is  their  covering?  What  growth  do  you  find  upon  the  stem? 
What  is  the  effect  of  it  ?  What  is  the  use  of  it  ?  Draw  a  stem 
with  its  branches,  and  observe  the  position  of  the  branching. 

Observe  the  leaves.  Shape,  size,  parts,  length  of  stem,  shape 
of  stem.  Observe  the  leaf- like  parts  at  the  base  of  the  stem.  Do 
you  find  them  on  all  the  leaves?  If  not,  why  not?  Draw  the 
leaf.  Observe  the  veining.  margin.  With  what  words  would  you 
describe  each  ?  Does  your  book  offer  a  better  term  ?  Observe  a 
young  leaf.  How  is  it  folded  ?  Is  there  any  relation  between 
the  folding  and  the  veining  of  the  leaf  ?  Look  at  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  leaves  upon  the  stem.  Compare  with  the  branching. 
Is  there  any  natural  relation  between  the  two  ?  From  what  point 
OH  the  stem  do  the  new  branches  start  ?    Find  names  for  these 

places. 

From  what  part  of  the  plant  does  the  flower  stem  grow  ?  Draw 
the  flower  cluster.  Draw  a  single  flower.  Find  names  for  the 
different  parts  of  the  flower.  Observe  the  arrangement  of  the 
parts.  The  number.  Are  the  sepals  separate  or  united  ?  The 
petals  separate  or  united  ?    Observe  the  folding  of  the  peUis  In 

the  bud.  ^    «„^    ,    ,  ^ 

Of  what  use  is  the  root  to  the  plant  ?    The  stem  ?    The  leaf  ? 

The  blossom  ?    Could  the  plant  live  if  any  of  these  parts  should 

be  removed  ?    What  parts  could  be  taken  without  affecting  the 

life  of  the  plant  ?  .  r 

After  examining  and  describing  the  geranium,  study  an  oxalis 
or  a  begonia  in  the  same  way.  Compare  the  two.  Write  all  the 
points  of  resemblance  which  you  can  observe,  then  all  the  points 
of  difference.  In  all  observation  draw  as  much  as  possible.  The 
drawing  will  be  a  clear  record  of  what  you  have  seen,  and  it  will 
also  help  you  to  see  more  accurately.  Observe  not  only  the 
plants  which  grow  m  your  home,  but  also  the  vegetables  which 
have  been  stowed  away  in  the  cellar,  or  which  you  can  find  in  the 
market.  What  parts  of  the  plants  do  you  find  used  for  food  ? 
What  is  the  potato  ?  Try  to  find  a  sprouted  potato.  From  what 
part  does  the  sprout  come?  What  is  the  sprout?  From  what 
part  of  the  geranium  did  the  new  branch  come?  Does  this  tell 
you  anything  about  the  potato  ?  What  part  of  the  cabbage  do 
you  eat?  What  is  the  use  of  these  leaves  to  the  plant  ?  What 
part  of  the  beet  do  we  eat  ?  How  long  will  the  beet  live  if  left 
m  the  ground  ?  What  is  the  use  to  the  plant  of  the  part  which 
we  use  for  food  ?  Examine  the  squash,  the  turnip,  the  onion, 
and  ask  the  same  questions.  Look  in  your  botany  for  descrip- 
tions of  similar  plants  and  make  a  list  of  those  which  you  have 
known  which  are  like  them. 

Such  study  of  the  familiar  plant  life  will  prepare  you  for  the  de- 
scription of  the  wild  flowers  when  they  first  appear.  It  will  be 
well,  however,  for  you  to  share  with  your  children  this  observa- 
tion of  the  house  plants,  in  order  to  prepare  them  to  study  the 
wild  flowers  more  intelligently.  Study  a  geranium  or  an  oxalis 
in  the  school-room.  Let  the  children  care  for  it  and  compare  it 
with  those  which  they  have  at  home.  Lead  them  to  observe,  to 
draw,  to  describe,  and  to  Question.  You  will  find  that  their  in- 
terest and  knowledge  will  increase  daily,  and  that  they  will  be- 
come heartily  enthusiastic  in  the  lessons  which  at  first  seem  diffi- 
cult and  strange.  ^        .         ,      . 

Encourage  the  children  to  watch  for  the  first  signs  of  spring,  to 
look  for  the  first  appearance  of  the  pussy-willows  in  the  swamp, 
to  watch  the  first  lengthening  of  the  birch  and  alder  catkins,  to 
find  the  crimson  star  on  the  hazel  twigs,  to  note  the  advent  of  the 
odorous  herald  of  plant  life  in  March,  and  to  watch  for  the  first 
swelling  of  the  buds  of  the  maple  and  elm.  In  another  number 
we  will  speak  of  the  study  of  the  twigs  and  catkins.  These  will 
seem  more  difficult  to  the  beginner,  but  nevertheless  teach  your 
eyes  to  be  open  to  await  their  first  coming. 

No  line  of  reading  will  be  more  helpful  to  the  teacher  in  this 
early  study,  than  that  which  has  been  suggested  in  a  former 
article.  The  books  of  Thoreau,  John  Burroughs,  and  Bradford 
Torrey  will  inspire  a  love  of  nature  as  no  others  can.  The  object 
of  nature  study  is  not  to  become  familiar  with  the  veining  of 
leaves  and  the  folding  of  petals  merely ;  our  aim  should  be  to 
lead  the  children  to  question  in  a  reverent  spirit,  and  to  find  en- 
joyment in  this  wonderful  world  which  lies  at  their  doors.  These 
writers  inspire  their  readers  with  a  reverent  love  of  nature,  and 
the  spirit  of  their  works  should  enter  into  the  nature  study  in  our 
school-rooms.  This  will  lead  to  reverent  questioning,  and  truth- 
ful  and  accurate  observation.  With  the  growth  in  knowledge  will 
come  a  development  of  spirit  and  feeling  as  well. 

Do  not  hesitate  to  take  hold  of  hands  with  the  children  and  be- 
gin as  a  learner  with  them.  The  companionship  which  will  grow 
out  of  this  studying  together  will  benefit  both  the  teacher  and  the 
pupil.  It  will  be  a  true  if  not  a  large  beginning  of  the  best  re- 
sults of  nature  study. 


I  have  read  with  interest  Educational  Foundations  and 
think  it  a  very  helpful  thing  for  teachers— one  of  the  best.  It  ia 
admirably  adapted  for  Teachers'  Reading  Circles,  or  any  associa- 
tion dealing  with  educational  subjects.  A.  H.  Douglas. 

Supt,  of  Schools,  Logansport,  Ind, 
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Editorial^  Notes. 

In  its  issue  of  August  11, 1894,  The  Journal  criticised 
the  work  of  the  department  of  elementary  education  at 
the  Asbury  Park  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  because  it  had 
allowed  its  program  to  be  weighed  down  with  discus- 
sions not  at  all  relating  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
organized.  Fully  two-thirds  of  the  meeting  was  given 
to  talking  about  questions  belonging  in  the  field  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence.  As  was  to  be  expected, 
the  superintendents  did  most  of  the  talking,  and  the  ele- 
mentary teachers  simply  "sat  in  a  row." 

The  Department  of  Superintendence  at  its  recent 
meeting  at  Cleveland  turned  the  table  around  and  gave 
two-thirds  of  its  time  to  investigating  topics  pertaining 
mainly  to  elementary  education  and  the  training  of 
teachers,  and  reserved  only  one-third  for  discussions 
directly  bearing  on  its  legitimate  work.  Professor  Wil- 
liam L.  Bryan,  of  the  university  of  Indiana,  gave  an  ad- 
dresson  "  Child-Study — Systematic  and  Unsystematic; " 
Col.  Parker  spoke  on  "  Application  of  Child-Study  in  the 
School ; "  Professor  B.  A.  Hinsdale  read  a  paper  on 
"  History  in  the  Schools,"  an  abstract  of  which  is  printed 
in  the  present  number ;  President  Charles  F.  Thwing, 
of  Western  Reserve  university,  discussed  "  Teaching  of 
Political  Economy  in  Secondary  Schools  ; "  besides  there 
were  short  talks  by  President  Charles  DeGarmo,  Drs. 
Frank  M.  and  Chas.  McMurry,  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler  ;  Professor  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  Dr.  Richard 
Boone,  President  Walter  B.  Hervey,  and  many  other 
distinguished  educators  who  are  not,  and  for  the  greater 
part  have  never  been,  engaged  in  practical  school  sup- 
erintendence. The  department  has  undoubtedly  dis- 
played good  judgment  in  looking  to  these  specialists  for 
enlightenment  on  topics  lying  beyond  the  limits  of  its 
domain.  But  why  have  these  topics  been  placed  on  the 
program  ?  There  are  certainly  many  unsolved  problems 
relating  to  school  superintendence,  and  the  teachers  of 
the  country  have  a  right  to  expect  a  body  calling  itself 
the  National  Department  of  Superintendence  to  busy 
itself  in  this  special  field  and  introduce  sadly  needed 
improvements.  Questions,  as,  for  instance,  how  to 
supervise  the  work  of  the  schools,  what  a  superintend- 
ent can  do  to  improve  the  teaching  service,  how  to  in- 
terest the  public  in  the  material  and  general  welfare  of 
the  schools—  there  is  no  end  of  pressing  questions  of 
this  kind — were  entirely  ignored. 

Does  the  Department  of  Superintendence  propose  to 
spread  itself  over  all  the  special  departments  created  by 
the  general  association  ? .  Or  is  it  aiming  to  displace  the 
National  Council  ?  The  big  crowd  it  manages  to  attract 
by  providmg  something  for  everybody  may  be  some- 
thing to  be  proud  of,  if  numbers  are  looked  upon  as  the 
standard  of  success.  But  what  about  the  Denver  meet- 
ing ?  Many  who  attended  the  Cleveland  gathering  will 
be  quite  satisfied  with  the  treat  they  had  and  there  will 
be  many  "one-such-meeting-a-year-is-enough-for-me  " 
excuses.  '*  The  N.  E.  A.  will  do  well  to  call  the  De- 
partment of  Superintendence  to  task.  It  certainly  does 
not  want  to  permit  its  special  departments  to  become 
pedagogical  omnium-gatherum  affairs,  else  it  would  not 
have  established  them. 

There  is  nothing  gained  by  scraping  over  whole  the 
ground  every  time  a  number  of  educators  get  together. 
The  need  of  specialization  should  be  more  generally 
respected. 


The  teacher  should  control  himself  when  on  the  plat- 
form, as  a  fiery  steed  is  held  in  by  the  bit.  Then  when 
he  opens  his  mouth  he  will  have  listeners. 

Some  schools  are  fairly  "  talked  to  death,"  and  by 
well-meaning  teachers,  too.  They  think  there  must  be 
"  line  upon  line,"  and  so  they  tell  their  pupils  to-day 
just  what  they  told  them  yesterday. 

"What  is  that  you  and  so  unpleasant  in  your  new 
teacher  ? "  asked  a  mother  of  her  daughter  who  was  at- 
tending school  in  Ne^  York. 

"  Oh,  she  is  all  the  time  talking  to  us." 

"But  she  must  talk  in  order  to  teach." 

"It  isn't  about  our  lessons  that  she  talks  so  much,  it's 
about  us,  and  what  we  do  and  what  we  don't  do." 

Now  this  was  an  amiable  pupil ;  one  a  good  deal 
above  the  usual  average,  but  she  was  tired  of  hearing 
some  fault  discussed  for  the  thousandth  time.  She 
asked  for  a  novelty  ;  sameness  is  tiresome. 

And  it  is  remarkable  that  this  repeated  counsel,  ad- 
vice, or  direction  is  utterly  disregarded  after  a  time. 
"  Haven't  I  told  you  a  hundred  times  if  I  have  told  you 
once  not  to —  ? "  says  the  teacher.  And  the  pupil  might 
reply,  "  Doubtless  you  have,  but  you  must  remember 
you  talk  so  much  that  we  pay  no  attention  to  it." 

The  process  of  learning  to  spell  must  come  to  be 
viewed  psychologically.  The  distinction  between  the 
"eye-minded'*  and  the  "ear-minded,"  the  one  class  of 
spellers  depending  more  upon  the  mental  picture  of  the 
word  and  the  other  more  upon  the  succession  of  sounds 
in  the  word,  is  a  good  thing  to  keep  in  mind.  Written 
spelling  for  the  "  eye-minded  "  and  oral  spelling  for  the 
"  ear-minded  "  form  the  best  helps,  speaking  generally, 
but  neither  class  should  depend  upon  one  alone  of  these 
modes  of  learning.  The  function  of  the  picture  power 
in  English  spelling  is  emphasized  by  the  erratic  char- 
acter of  our  orthography.  In  a  purely  phonetic  lan- 
guage, it  would  have  nothing  to  do.  In  English,  it  must 
be  a  main  dependence,  but  requires  frequent  correction 
through  the  "  ear-mindedness  "  of  the  pupil,  cultivated 
by  oral  spelling,  with  pronunciation  of  syllables.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  place  oral  spelling  first.  It  is  the  last 
process  in  committing  a  word,  as  verbal  description  is 
always  the  most  abstract  form  in  which  anything  seen 
can  be  reproduced  from  memory.  Written  spelling,  and 
a  great  deal  of  it,  should  precede  the  oral  description  of 
words.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  oral  spelling  should  be 
done  during  the  first  year.  Written  spelling,  on  the 
other  hand,  or  dictation  of  words  previously  read  and 
copied  until  their  forms  are  familiar,  may  begin  as  soon 
as  such  familiarity  has  been  established — say  during 
the  second  month. 


Leading  Events  of  the  Week. 

Generals  Sanguilli  and  Zarillo,  leaders  of  the  Cuban  revolution, 
arrested. — Emperor  William  nominates  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
to  be  field  marshal  of  Germanv  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Archduke  Albert  of  Austria. — It  is  reported  that  the 
Armenian  inquiry  will  occupy  two  months  more.  —  The  Manches- 
ter ship  canal  has  failed  to  get  its  share  of  the  cotton  traffic. — 
Postmaster-General  Bissell  resigns,  and  William  L.  Wilson,  the 
author  of  the  tariff  bill,   is  appointed  in  his  place.— Congress 

C asses  the  bill  providing  for  the  suppression  of  the  lottery  traffic, 
etween  the  states,  and  between  this  country  and  foreign  coun- 
tries, through  the  U.  S.  mails  and  express  companies. — Two 
buildings  in  New  York  city  collapse,  killing  four  workmen,  and 
injuring  many  others.— Field  Marshal  Oyama  gains  a  victory 
over  the  Chinese  near  Ta- Ping- Shan.— Richard  O'Gorman,  the 
distinguished  jurist  and  orator,  dies  in  New  York.- -Toronto  has 
a  $1,200,000  fire.  -  Congress  adjourns  after   passing  all  of  the 

Seat  appropriation  bills.— The  U.  S.  senate  appoints  Senators 
mes  K.  Jones,  of  Arkansas,  and  John  W.  Daniel,  of  Virginia, 
Democrats,  and  Teller,  of  Colorado,  Republican,  members  of  an 
international  monetary  congress ;  the  house  Speaker  Crisp,  Mr. 
Culberson,  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Hitt,  of  Illinois.  They  are  all  free 
silver  men  except  the  last.  It  is  thought  the  president  will  ap- 
point some  gold  men,  in  order  that  all  views  may  be  repre- 
sented. 
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Editorial  Correspondence.     IL 

This  letter  is  written  on  Lake  Worth.  Florida ;  a  line  drawn 
due  west,  would  touch  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Okeechobee ; 
Biscayne  bay  is  the  next  and  lowest  settled  point  on  the  South- 
east coast.  I  am  sitting  out  of  doors  and  the  air  is  about  like 
ours  in  June.  The  temperature  is  74**  during  the  middle  of  the 
day ;  at  night  it  will  be  65^.  it  is  ten  years  since  I  first  came  to 
this  place ;  I  was  then  nervously  prostrated  from  ten  years  of 
severe  labor  on  The  School  Journal  and  The  Teachers* 
Institute.  The  fight  for  the  newer  ideas  and  methods  in  edu- 
cation had  been  won,  but  I  was  used  up. 

A  winter  spent  in  this  climate  benefited  me  so  much  that  I 
came  again  and  again.  The  special  advantage  is  that  every 
moment  of  the  waking  hours  can  be  spent  out  of  doors  in  the 
brilliant  sunshine. 

There  are  those  who  seek  Egypt  as  a  place  in  which  to  sojourn 
during  the  winter  rigors  of  America;  while  I  have  not  visited 
that  country  I  have  conversed  with  several,  within  a  few  days, 
who  have  made  it  a  practice  to  go  there  as*  the  only  place  an 
equal  temperature  could  be  found  in  winter,  and  they  assure  me 
that  Lake  Worth  and  Biscayne  bay  resemble  Egypt  in  many 
ways.  Since  the  erection  of  excellent  hotels  old  travelers  are  se- 
lecting Southern  Florida  in  preference  to  Northern  Africa.  It 
looks  now  as  though  a  knowledge  of  the  wonderful  variety  of 
climate  to  be  enjoyed  right  here  in  America  was  at  last  penetrat- 
ing to  every  state  and  territory. 

In  this  vicinity  the  last  of  the  Seminole  Indians  are  found ;  they 
make  a  home  in  the  Everglades,  which  lie  to  the  west.  To-day  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  tribe  appeared  in  the  town ;  hw  has  the  gen- 
eral appearance  of  the  Indian  as  he  is  seen  at  the  North.  But 
the  Seminole  is  not  the  native  race.  At  the  time  of  the  discovery 
of  Florida  in  1 513.  by  the  Spaniards,  the  country  had  a  race  simi- 
lar m  manners,  language,  and  customs  to  the  people  inhabiting 
the  Bahamas  and  the  West  Indian  islands.  This  race  was  of 
large  stature,  light  olive  brown  in  color,  and  much  given  to 
tattooing.  They  were  intelligent,  ready  to  learn,  and  possessed 
dignified  and  often  courteous  manners.  In  the  beginning  they 
were  disposed  to  be  friendly  to  the  Europeans. 

De  Soto  speaks  of  this  race  as  almost  half  civilized ;  battles 
occurred  with  them ;  he  refers  to  the  destruction  of  their  towns 
by  fire  as  a  praiseworthy  deed.  This  people  was  largely  agricul- 
tural, they  were  bold  navigators  and  brave  warriors. 

Early  m  the  Eighteenth  century  the  Creeks  and  Chcrokees  of 
Alabama  invaded  western  Florida,  and  subjugated  the  native 
races  there.  These  invaders  were  seceders  and  not  disposed  to 
come  under  the  sway  of  their  tribal  chiefs,  and  were  named  by 
the  Alabama  Indians  as  Semmoles  or  outlaws  on  that  account. 
Other  Northern  tribes  followed  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Nine- 
teenth century  the  native  races  had  been  amalgamated  and  had 
disappeared.  The  word  "  hammock  "  often  used  in  the  state, 
and  nowhere  else,  to  indicate  the  thick  wood,  the  dense  wood,  is 
the  only  word  left  of  the  language  of  the  native  race  that  has 
so  totally  disappeared. 

It  is  estimated  that  only  about  260  Semiiioles  are  now  to  be 
found  in  the  state.  They  inhabit  the  Everglades,  keeping  just 
on  the  edge  of  civilization,  like  the  quail  and  the  partridge.  They 
bring  in  the  plumage  of  the  beautiful  birds  that  once  were  so 
common  but  now  scarce ;  they  find  bear,  wild  turkeys,  deer,  and 
other  game,  raise  sweet  potatoes,  and  catch  fish  which  abound  in 
every  sheet  of  water.  Like  the  Northern  Indians,  these  are  taci- 
turn; one  will  stand  in  a  crowd  for  an  hour  and  not  utter  a 
word. 

Lake  Worth  is  twenty  two  miles  wide ;  its  east  shore  is  merely 
a  belt,  about  a  half  mile,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  glorious  At- 
lantic. This  belt  is  planted  quite  thickly  with  cocoanut  palms; 
among  them  on  the  lake  shore  are  very  pretty  residences,  and 
the  large  new  hotel  erected  by  Henry  M.  Flagler.  Quite  fabu- 
lous prices  are  asked  for  the  lots  fronting  on  the  lake. — one  hun- 
dred dollars  per  foot  front  being  the  average  price.  These  lots  run 
through  to  the  ocean,  the  depth  being  over  2,000  feet ;  each  front 
foot  gives  a  half  acre. 

There  is  no  profit  in  raising  cocoan  uts  for  commercial  pur- 


poses ;  they  are  in  demand  for  seed.  All  who  own  land  believe 
a  grove  of  cocoanut  palms  will  insure  its  sale :  and  it  is  believed 
the  seed  must  be  planted  with  the  husk  on,  so  that  at  present  the 
raising  of  cocoanuts  is  profitable.  The  "  cold  snap  of  '95  "  will 
long  be  remembered  in  Florida  ;  it  penetrated  even  to  this  remote 
point,  and  left  in  its  train  the  marks  a  fierce  fire  would.  The 
cocoanut  evidently  is  an  exotic  ;  it  was  not  known  here  until  in 
1879  the  Spanish  ship  the  Providencia  was  driven  on  the  sea* 
shore  with  its  cargo  of  20,000  cocoanuts.  A  few  were  planted, 
and  have  become  tall  trees.  About  twelve  years  ago  one  of  the  set- 
tlers noticed  these  trees  and  planted  a  grove  about  his  house  ;  it 
resulted  in  the  sale  of  his  property  at  a  good  price,  and  since  then 
the  Lake  Worth  people  have  "  gone  mad  "  on  cocoanuts  -  as  it  is 
said. 

Several  years  ago  a  good  genius  came  into  this  part  of  Florida, 
and.  strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  was  one  of  the  "  Standard  Oil " 
magnates.  He  had  visited  St.  Augustine,  and  had  put  up 
a  building  in  the  old  Spanish  style  of  architecture ;  and.  as  there 
was  nothing  else  to  be  done  with  it,  turned  it  into  a  hotel ;  that  is 
t^^e  Ponce  de  Leon  where  you  pay  $3  for  the  hotel  and  $3  more 
per  day  for  the  architecture.  But  this  is  not  by  any  means  all 
he  did  for  St.  Augustine.  Then  he  became  enamored  of  the 
climate  in  this  part  of  Florida  and  built  a  railroad  300  miles  long 
and  that  brought  him  down  to  Lake  Worth  and  hers  he  built  a 
large  hotel. 

Had  such  a  work  as  this  been  done  years  and  years  ago  bound- 
less praise  would  have  been  given,  but  it  is  the  custom  now  to 
despise  rich  men  and  their  money  and  belittle  all  they  do^ 
Henry  M.  Flagler  has  done  what  no  other  millionaire  would  have 
done,  and  has  done  it  in  the  same  spirit  others  spend  small  sums, 
not  expecting  a  return  in  interest  on  his  outlay.  Not  one  of  his 
fine  hotels  or  his  railroad  pays  one  per  cent,  on  the  cost.  He  de- 
serves to  be  held  in  high  esteem,  if  his  money  did  come  from  the 
Standard  Oil  Company.  I  have  referred  to  him  here  not  because 
he  built  a  grand  hotel  on  Lake  Worth,  but  because  of  the  beauti* 
ful  objects  with  which  he  has  surrounded  it ;  trees,  shrubs,  and 
plants.  These  are  the  things  one  will  remember  when  he  is  far 
away  from  the  hotel ;  the  chops,  steaks,  and  potatoes  will  be  for- 
gotten. 

I  have  said,  it  was  ten  years  since  I  visited  this  lake.  On  that 
visit  I  was  walking  along  the  path  among  the  trees  that  border 
the  water,  one  delightful  afternoon,  when  I  saw  a  figure  before 
me  approaching.  The  face  seemed  to  be  one  I  had  seen  years 
and  years  before.  As  I  gazed  at  it  the  shadows  rolled  back  and 
I  felt  again  the  thrill  of  my  boyhood's  friendship.  We  looked  at 
each  other  for  a  few  moments  in  entire  silence.    It  was  indeed 

Henry ,  but  how  changed !  I  too  had  doubtlessly  changed 

as  much  as  he.  but  the  mystery  of  personal  identity  had  prevented 
me  from  knowing  it.  Leading  me  to  a  mean  little  hut  among  the 
trees  he  unlocked  the  door  and  we  sat  down ;  it  was.  I  saw.  his 
home.  He  had  been  in  prosperous  business,  had  married  and 
after  several  years  of  wrangling  over  the  evil  ways  of  his  wife, 
had  given  her  his  property  and  became  a  recluse  on  the  shores  of 
this  lake. 

Newspapers  lay  on  the  floor,  thousands  of  them  ;  a  bed  was  in 
one  corner ;  a  little  rusty  stove  in  a  closet  that  answered  for  a  kitch 
en  ;  a  boat  in  which  only  one  could  sail  was  tied  to  a  post.  He 
was  a  changed  man  in  appearance,  but  far  more  changed  mentally. 
How  is  it  that  these  changes  and  estrangements  come  about }  I 
was  no  longer  to  him  the  schoolboy  friend  that  listened  to  his 
visions  of  fame  as  a  lawyer — he  had  realized  his  ambition  in  life 
at  first  as  a  druggist.  And  I  could  feel  that  my  present  visit  was 
not  a  welcome  one  at  all.  I  ascertained  that  he  never  entered 
any  house  beside  his  own,  but  spent  his  time  mainly  in  his  boat, 
or  in  hunting.  A  sign,  "Not  at  home,"  was  tacked  on  his  door 
to  indicate  that  he  wanted  no  visitors.  And  thus  my  vivacious 
comrade  was  spending  the  closing  days  of  his  life  !  His  finely 
cultivated  mind  now  expended  its  energies  in  reading  over  and 
over  whatever  newspapers  he  could  possess  himself  of. 

I  paid  him  another  visit ;  this  time  he  talked  of  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  lake.  I  found  this  natural  object  had  in  some  way  en- 
twined itself  in  his  heart  and  had  banished  sad  memories,  and  in 
some  inconceivable  way  threw  a  glory  over  his  wretchedness  so 
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that  though  hungry  and  unkempt  he  was  supremely  happy  when 
the  breeze  wafted  him  along  on  the  water,  or  even  if  his  boat 
stood  still  on  the  mirror- like  surface.  How  supreme  the  charms 
of  nature  !  "  Go  forth."  says  Bryant,  "  into  the  open  sky  and 
list  to  Nature's  teachings."  Here  Henry  was  content  to  live  in 
squalor  so  long  as  he  was  face  to  face  with  nature ;  he  had 
chosen  nature  instead  of  man. 

He  told  me  that  one  dark,  rainy,  windy  night  as  he  lay  on  his 
bed  be  was  startled  by  a  knock  at  the  door.  A  negro  begged  to 
come  in  out  of  the  cold  and  the  wet,  complaining  that  he  was 
very  ill  and  could  go  no  further.  He  was  admitted  and  told  to 
lie  on  the  floor  by  the  fire.  A  hour  later  Henry  was  awakened 
by  the  opening  of  the  door  and  the  entrance  of  two  more  persons. 
Certain  now  that  robbery,  perhaps  murder,  was  intended  he 
leaped  to  his  feet  with  a  revolver  in  his  hand  and  fired  a  bullet 
through  the  window.  There  was  a  wild  rush  of  feet  and  he  was 
alone  again. 

Undoubtedly  the  negroes  believed  he  had  money  in  large 
amounts  stowed  away  in  his  little  cabin.  This  is  a  common  be- 
lief among  the  ignorant  concerning  men  who  live  alone ;  they 
identify  such  with  misers. 

On  my  return  I  sought  out  the  little  cabin,  but  it  was  deserted. 
The  recluse  had  died  a  few  months  before.  His  boat  was  now 
hauled  up  on  the  beach  and  was  useless.  I  walked  backward  and 
forward  and  came  away  dissatisfied  that  such  should  have  been  the 
going  out  of  a  fine  soul,  kindly,  affectionate,  brilliant,  then  jang- 
lings  and  wranglings  ;  then  unhappiness  and  seclusion  ;  then  mo- 
roseness,  brooding,  and  finally  departure  into  the  Great  Un- 
known. A,  M.  K. 


The  Star,  of  Kansas,  Mo.,  a  few  weeks  ago  printed  a  letter  in 
which  an  "  Average  Teacher  "  sarcastically  points  out  two  advan- 
tages of  talks-and-papers  institutes.  The  attending  teachers,  she 
says,  learn  to  sit  in  a  row  and  listen  to  a  man  on  the  platform 
and  besides  get  an  object  lesson  of  how  a  pupil  must  feel  in  the 
classroom  of  an  instructor  who  monopolizes  all  the  talking. 
Here  is  an  extract  from  the  letter : 

'*  The  *  average  teacher  *  went  to  '  institute  *  about  a  week  ago. 
Not  that  the  average  teacher  is  so  fond  of '  institutes.'  No,  con- 
fidentially, be  it  spoken,  there  have  been  times  in  her  long  and 
unevenful  life  when  she  felt  that  she  positively  hated  'institutes/ 
She  goes  there  only  in  response  to  the  popular  tradition  that  at- 
tendance at '  institute  '  will  cover  a  multitude  of  transgressions. 

"  Neither  does  the  average  teacher  ever  do  anythine  at  *  insti- 
tute.' but  like  Mark  Twain  on  his  visit  to  the  czar,  who  thought 
'  with  a  little  practice'  he  could  *  stand  in  a  row,'  she  has  had 
practice  enough  at  sitting  in  a  row  to  make  her  an  expert. 

•*  In  the  early  days  of  her  experience  sitting  in  that  row  listen- 
ing to  whole  cubic  yards  of  eloquence  pouring  from  the  lips  of 
some  man  on  the  platform,  for  by  a  strange  ruling  of  providence 
it  usually  is  a  man  who  has  the  privilege  of  standing  on  that  plat- 
form, there  used  to  come  to  her  visions  of  the  time  when  she,  in 
all  the  splendor  of  acknowledged  genius  and  a  tailor-made  cos- 
tume, should  stand  in  that  place  of  honor  and  smilingly  receive 
the  plaudits  of  the  multitude.  That  dream,  alas,  has  fled, '  and 
like  an  unsubstantial  pageant,  faded,  left  not  a  rack  behind.' 

"  However,  the  *  average  teacher  *  isn't  losing  any  sleep  over 
her  failure  to  achieve  greatness  in  this  way. 

"  Others  have  been  found  willing  to  talk  on  •  everything  nega- 
tively and  positively  considered.'  until,  judging  by  the  number  of 
lectures  she  has  heard,  what  the  '  average  teacher '  doesn't  know 
wouldn't  fill  a  directory. 

"  She  has  listened  to  lectures  on  *  Hypnotism,'  *  Patriotism,' 
•  Love,' '  Electricity,*  *  Psychology,*  *  Neurology.*  *  Emerson,*  •  Fos- 
sil Remains,'  •  Westminster  Abbey,'  and  *  Chmch  Bugs.* 

"  However,  she  doesn*t  bear  these  lecturers  any  grudge.  Some 
of  the  things  they  said  weren't  really  bad,  and  it  is  a  good  thing 
for  the  average  teacher  to  see  how  it  is  herself  to  sit  m  a  row 
and  be  talked  at  a  hour  at  a  time,  without  the  privilege  of  talk- 
tng  back.  It  makes  her  more  patient  with  the  *  average  boy  * 
when  he  accidentally  turns  his  head  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  m- 
stead  of  ninety  degrees." 

A  way  of  making  institutes  really  helpful  and  interesting  to 
teachers  is  shown  in  the  last  annual  report  of  Supt.  Sutton,  of 
Houston,  Texas.  Practical  suggestions  may  also  be  drawn  from 
the  article  on  "  Pedogogic  Advancement "  on  page  239  of  this 
number.  The  institutes  as  described  by  the  "  Average  Teacher  " 
are  still  in  evidence  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 

Last  week's  Journal  contained  a  note  saving  that  vivisection 
had  been  introduced  into  the  high  school  of  Nashua.  N.  H.  It 
is  regretted  that  the  statement  was  printed  befor  e  the  report,  re- 
ceived from  a  usually  reliable  source  was  verified,  for  it  has 


been  learned  that  there  was  absolutely  no  truth  in  it.  1  o  State 
Superintendent  Fred  Cowing,  of  New  Hampshire,  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  correction. 

There  are  32,313  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
accordmg  to  the  report  of  Supt.  George  J.  Luckey  for  last  month. 
This  means  an  appreciable  increase  in  registration. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  to  us  why  the  Times  of  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
should  object  to  the  following  section  of  the  substitute  to  the  ed- 
ucational bill  now  before  the  legislature.  It  certainly  is  a  fair 
proposition.  It  seems  that  some  of  the  papers  of  Missouri  are 
going  a  little  too  far  beyond  the  limits  of  reason  in  their  fight 
against  private  normal  schools.  It  is  w^ell  that  they  should  stand 
by  the  State  normal  schools,  and  prevent  scheming  politicians 
from  trying  to  abolish  them.  The  Journal  has  already  ac- 
knowledged its  appreciation  of  this  policy.  But  it  is  a  wholly 
uncalled  for  and  un-American  proceeding  to  attempt  to  crush  out 
all  private  competition.  The  part  of  the  bill  that  the  Times  finds 
objectionable  reads : 

**  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  state  superintendent  of"  public  schools  in 
June  and  July  of  each  year  to  hold  public  written  examinations  of  three 
days  each,  if  necessary,  in  six  centrally  located  cities  of  the  state  of  Missou- 
ri, to  be  designated  by  him,  for  the  purpose  of  examining;  applicants  for 
state  certificates.  Said  applicants  shall  present  satisfactory  evidence  of 
good  moral  character*  and  said  examinations  shall  be  conducted  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  provided  for  in  section  8079.  revised  statutes  of  1889. 
And  all  persons  passing  satisfactory  examinations  in  all  branches  required 
by  the  state  superintendent,  shall  be  granted  certificates  of  qualification, 
and  any  person  holding  such  certificate  shall  be  permitted  to  teach  without 
further  examination,  until  such  certificate  is  revoked  by  the  state  superin- 
tendent for  incompetency,  cruelty,  immorality,  drunkenness,  or  neglect  of 
duty." 

Bishop  Merrill,  in  an  address  on  church  and  state  schools  at 
the  Aurora,  111 ,  seminary,  made  a  strong  plea  for  Christian 
training  in  the  schools.  He  pointed  out  that  there  is  a  time  in 
the  experience  of  every  boy  and  girl  when  in  their  education  they 
are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  great  principles  of  religion  or 
the  truths  of  the  Bible,  and  light  is  needed  by  the  youthful  mind. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Bible  is  not  allowed  in  many  public 
schools.  One  state  has  declared  it  to  be  a  sectarian  book.  The 
speaker  added : 

•*  The  principles  of  this  great  book,  are  at  the  very  foundation  of  true 
citiienship,  and  an  education  without  this  is  essentially  defective.  This 
has  come  largely  from  a  wrong  meaning  attached  to  the  word  *  sectarian.* 
A  religious  education  can  be  imparted  without  making  it  a  sectarian  edu- 
cation, and  an  education  which  imparts  the  great  principles  of  Christian 
citizenship  is  what  we  should  strive  after  in  our  schools." 

A  bill  appropriating  $4,000  for  the  support  of  a  school  for  im- 
becile children,  has  been  introduced  in  the  North  Carolina  legis- 
lature. There  are  said  to  be  about  four  hundred  of  these  unfor- 
tunate children  in  the  state.  Many  states  have  well  equipped 
institutions  for  their  care  and  instruction,  and  will  welcome 
North  Carolina  into  their  ranks. 

The  senior  class  of  the  high  school  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  has 
displayed  good  sense  in  petitioning  the  legislature  to  do  away 
with  the  customary  reading  of  essays  at  graduation.  The  stu- 
dents claim  that  in  most  cases  the  essays  read  are  not  original, 
besides  those  that  are  read  deal  generally  with  things  that  have 
very  little  interest  for  the  average  hearer.  They  suggest  as  a 
substitute  that  some  able  orator  be  secured  who  could  make  a 
practical  talk  on  some  useful  subject.  This  latter  plan  is  not 
much  better  than  the  one  the  youthful  agitators  are  trying  to 
abolish.  Why  not  have  the  graduation  exercises  of  songs  and 
recitations  that  will  please  both  pupils  and  parents,  a  dialogue, 
and  a  short  address  by  the  principal  might  also  be  added.  Es- 
says and  long  speeches  had  best  be  put  in  one  class,  and  elimi- 
nated from  the  program. 

Quite  a  number  of  state  legislatures  are  discussing  the  question 
of  pensioning  teachers.  It  it  expected  that  a  bill  will  soon  be  in- 
troduced in  Michigan  providing  for  the  pensioning  of  superannu- 
ated Detroit  teachers.  This  bill  has  been  prepared  by  President 
Clark,  of  the  board  of  education  of  that  city.  As  it  now  stands 
it  provides  that  a  special  pension  fund  be  established  and  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  local  board  of  trustees.  The  fund  is  to  be  made 
up  of  money  received  from  the  public  school  teachers,  from  fines, 
moneys  received  by  means  of  legacies,  gifts,  such  moneys  as  may 
be  raised  from  miscellaneous  sources  or  raised  or  appropriated  by 
the  common  council  and  the  board  of  estimates  ;  and  such  per- 
centages on  the  salaries  of  the  public  school  teachers  as  the  board 
of  education  may  see  fit  to  assess,  not  to  exceed  one  per  cent,  of 
the  salary  of  each  teacher,  however.  The  bill  also  provides  that 
the  board  of  education  shall  change  its  by-laws  so  that  reasona- 
ble sums  may  be  deducted  from  the  salaries  of  teachers  for  ab- 
sence from  duty,  in  order  that  such  sums  may  be  devoted  to  the 
pension  fund.  The  board  is  given  power  to  retire  any  teacher 
who  has  taught  in  public  schools  for  twenty-five  years,  and  any 
teacher  shall  have  the  right  to  retire  after  having  taught  such  a 
period ;  provided  that  three-fifths  of  the  twenty-five  years  in  both 
instances  shall  have  been  served  in  schools  withm  the  board's  ju- 
risdiction. The  retired  teachers  are  to  receive  an  annuity  not  to 
exceed  I400  a  year. 
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The  Cleveland  Convention. 


NATIONAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  SyPERl 

[special  correspondence.] 

The  recent  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  held 

in  Cleveland  was  a  brilliant  and  enthusiastic  affair.     Everybody 

seemed  to  be  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind.    Here  were  "  the  elect  " 

who  had  attended  each  yearly  meeting  and  who  knew  every- 

Here  was  Che  newly  elected  superintendent  who.  for  the  first 
time,  found  himself  in  the  company  of  the  immortals.  Here  was 
the  modest  Ohio-small-cown  superintendent  who  bad  never  at- 
tended the  association  before,  but  gladly  availed  himself  of  the 
chance  when  it  was  at  last  held  "  in  these  parts."    Even  the  way- 


^1 


ii 


down-East  man  was  happy — he  who  with  great  forebodiiigs  of 
ill  and  against  the  pleadings  of  his  wife  had  taken  his  life  and  an 
aeddcnt  policy  in  his  hand,  and  braved  the  dangers  of  this  wild 
west-lana— even  this  man.  after  the  first  day.  shook  off  his  (ear, 
gave  himself  up  to  enjoyment,  and  wished  he  had  brought  his 
dress-suit ! 

When  Director  Sargent  heartily  welcomed  the  association  to 
Cleveland,  he  had  the  unwavering  aiiention  of  every  man  in  the 
hall,  for  the  visiting  sbperinlendenis  had  never  before  seen  a  real 
live  Direclar  of  Education  as  their  position  is  peculiar  to  the 
plans  under  which  the  CleveUnd  schools  are  organized.  As 
Supi-  Maxwell,  of  Brooklyn,  the  president  of  the  association,  rose 
to  reply  to  the  addresser  of  welcome,  the  keen-sighted  men 


Gove's  discussion  of  the  topic  "  How  to  Test  the  Quality  of  a 
Teacher's  Work  ;  "  Supt.  Bright's  paper  on  "  Changes  Wise  and 
Unwise  in  Grammar  and  High  School  Work  ; "  Miss  Sarah  Ar- 
nold's talk  on  "  Recent  Improvements  in  Primary  Work."  Miss 
Arnold  set  an  excellent  example  to  all  the  brelhem  by  her  charm- 
ing talk  without  a  scrap  o(  notes.  It  is  strange  what  a  Chinese 
wall  can  sometimes  be  built  between  a  speaker  and  his  audience 
by  ten  cents  wotth  of  writing  paper. 

Wednesday  was  the  great  day  of  the  feast.  Dr.  Harris  was 
the  centra!  figure  of  the  morning  session.  He  presented  a  re- 
port from  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  on  '■  Correlation  of  Studies  " 
and  thereby  precipitated  the  liveliest  discussion  of  the  entire  con- 
vention. If  you  like  excitement,  you  should  have  been  there. 
When  the  pedagogical  arena  contains  such  gladiators  as  Dr. 
Harris,  Col.  Parker,  Dr.  Hinsdale,  Dr.  E.  E.  White.  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  and  others,  there  is  sure  to  be  some  pretty  fight- 
ing. Each  superintendent  who  was  not  visiting  Cleveland 
schools  that  morning  breathed  this  aspiration — "  When  another 
such  fray  comes  on  '  may  I  be  there  to  see ' !  " 

There  was  one  admirable  result  that  came  from  Dr.  Harris' 
report— A  newspaper  reporter  had  to  admit  that  his  own  all-wis- 
dom stopped  on  the  bither  side  of  The  CorrilaiioM  of  StudUs  ! 
Aftf  r  wrestling  with  the  topic  a  while,  he  went  over  to  the  Elec- 
tric Light  Convention— also  in  session  h<re— and  recruited  his 
mental  poise  by  allowing  his  mind  to  toy  with  volts,  watts,  mon< 
ocyclic  systems,  and  such  trivialities. 

The  programs  for  Wednesday  evening  and  Thursday  morning 
were  attractive  to  Cievelandera  since  two  former  supenntendents 
had  prominent  positions.  At  the  former  session  Dr.  B.  A.  Hins- 
dale spoke  ably  upon  "  History,"  and  at  the  latter  President  An- 
drew Draper  read  the  report  on  "  Orcanization  cf  City  School 
Systems.'  In  the  discussion  that  followed  ihia  it  was  proved 
that  if  the  association  "  knows  no  North  and  no  South  "  it  is  fully 
aware  of  an  "East "and  a  "  West,"  since  the  West  boldly 
charged  the  East  with  dangerous  conservatism. 

As  the  last  session  came  to  a  close  it  may  have  been  difficult 
for  a  member  on  the  floor  to  decide  which  was  more  admirable — 
the  dignified  yielding  up  of  authority  by  the  retiring  president, 
Supt.  Maxwell,  or  the  exceedingly  graceful  assuming  of  it  by 
President-elect  L.  H.  jAtes,  of  Cleveland.  But  in  the  gallery,  filled 
as  it  was  each  night  with  Cleveland  teachers,  their  point  was  easily 
and  unamiously  settled.  CLARA  Genella  TaGG. 

Cleveland,  O. 

ork  of  the  Departmeal  will  be  more  fully  deKribed  in  next  veek's 


Neariy  three  years  ago  the  managers  of  the  State  Industrial 


of  SuperlniendCECt. 

in  the  assembly  saw  that  in  him  would  be  found  a  model  presid- 
ing officer,  and  many  were  the  good  things  said  of  him  as  the 
session  passed. 

Of  the  first  day's  proceedings,  the  best  (ealures  were  1— Supt, 


punishment  as  a  means  to  discipline  in  the  institution.    The  e; 
periment  has  been  such  an  eminent  success  that  last  evening  the 
managers  adopted  thb  by-law  :    "  Corporal  {punishment  is  abol- 
ished.     Under  the  laws  of  the  state  governing  this  institution, 
this  order  has  the  ftiU. effect  of  a  statute. 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  concludes  a  long  editorial  article  on  cor- 
poral punishment  in  schools  with  these  words  : 

■■  The  abolition  of  corporal  punishment  may  seem  deiiiable  OD  Iheoretl- 
cal  and  sentimental  grounds,  but  Ibere  are  small  citiieas  who  need  ipank- 

JDE  and  need  It  often." 

It  seems  strange  that  an  influential  paper  like  the  Eagle^oxAit 
uphold  a  form  of  punishment  as  needed  in  the  public  schools 
which  an  institution  of  the  character  of  the  State  Industrial  school 
has  abolished  as  unnecessary. 

The  Star,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  puts  the  "  educational "  6ghts 
of  the  legislatures  of  Missouri  and  Kansas  in  the  right  light  when 

"The  frienda  of  education  in  Hissouri  and  Kansas  are  just  pauini; 
through  their  biennial  seaion  of  anxiety.  Every  (wo  years  tht  unireisiCiei 
of  Missouri  and  Kansas  are  made  the  subjects  of  attacks  from  italemieD 
who  think  such  assaults  are  popular.  Tlw  normal  schools  become  (he 
(arrets  for  criticism,  and  the  agricultural  schools  are  made  (he  subject  of 
censorious  oratory  by  people  who  haven't  any  idea  of  what  they  are  saying. 
Theu  things  all  conspire  to  make  the  friends  of  hlj;her  education  uneasy. 
But  when  (lie  excitement  subsides  both  legislatures,  nine  times  out  of  leu, 
do  the  liberal,  honest  thing.     It  seems  altoeethtr  likely  ihal  they  will  do 

"In  Kansas  (be  btirapp™prialing$ioo,ocx)  to  (he  state  university  (or  mn- 
rlDE  expenses  has  been  recommended  for  passage  in  (he  sena(e  committee 
of  (he  whole,  where  Ihe  danger  was  (eared.     In  Uissoun  there  will  be  an 

have  driven  their  secrel  enemies  out  of  the  brush  and  away.  The  anxiety 
is  subsiding.  HiEher  education  for  two  years  more  in  Kansas  and  Miisouri 
is  likely  to  go  on  uninterrupted.  Taken  year  in  and  year  out,  Kansas  and 
Missouri  have  been  liberal  with  their  academic  schools,  for  all  the  demago- 
gues who  have  lalked  so  noisily  of  economy.     The  state  universities  of 

mals  are  models  of  their  kind,  and  as  a  money  investment  higher  educa- 
(ion  has  paid." 

Some  religious  statistics  gathered  by  the  Christian  association 
of  Cornell  university  will  be  of  general  interest.    It  was  found 
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that  out  of  502  students  entering  the  university  at  the  I 
of  the  present  academic  ^ear,  166  or  54  per  cent,  were  churcK 
members :  135  or  25  per  cent,  were  church  attendants,  but  not 
members  ;  while  1 1 1  or  21  per  cent,  either  were  not  members  or 
attendants,  or  did  not  signify  their  religious  condition.  Nearly 
one-fifth  of  the  502  new  students  were  women,  the  exact  number 
being  93  women  to  409  men.  The  percentage  of  men  who  were 
church  members  was  49,  of  women  70 ;  the  percentage  of  men 
who  were  attendants  onl^  was  26.  of  women  18 :  the  percentage 
of  men  who  did  not  signify  that  they  were  members  or  aitendanis 
was  35 ;  of  women  12.  The  church  affiliations  of  the  502  new 
students  were  also  ascertained  wilh  the  exception  of  13  ol  the  391 
church  members  and  attendants.  The  Presbyterian  denomination 
leads  with  94  attendants  including  members,  Episcopal  67,  Meth- 
odist 65.  Baptist  43.  Congregational  40,  Catholic  20,  Unitarian 
13,  Friends  1 1,  Universalis!  9,  Dutch  Reform  8,  and  8  scattering 
among  Disciples,  Lutheran,  etc. 

In  a  letter  10  the  Brooklyn  EagU 
much  home-study  is  required  of  [hi 
schools  of  that  city.  It  contains  s 
general  may  read  with  profit  and  is 
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ing  should  be  done  in  school.  Teachers  s 
they  are  advancing  i  heir  pupils  when  all  t 
cepl  mus'C  and  physical  cutlure." 

In  the  four  examinations  last  year  in  New  York  (or  ci 
sioners'  certificates  to  teach  in  the  state  there  were  20,000  appli- 
cants,.of  whom  the  majority  were  not  natives  of  New  York,  but 
came  from  various  states,  and  in  a  few  cases  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

The  New  York  Prett  utters  a  timely  warning  regarding  mili- 
tary trainbg.    It  says : 

"The  military  training  of  the  boys  of  Ihia  Ian 
ought  to  be  encouraged.  But,  like  other  good 
■long  too  far.  There  is  a  danger  that  over-iealoi 
le  business  and  sactiUce  tl 
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Tkt  School  Physiology  four  rial  of  January  J 
count  of  the  labors  and  successes  of  Mrs,  Mary  H.  Hunt  as  su- 
perintendent of  the  department  of  scientific  temperance  instruc- 
tion in  schools  and  colleges  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.;  also  appreciative 
comments  on  her  work  by  Commissioner  Harris.  Joseph  Cook, 
Mary  A  Livermore,  A.  E.  Winship,  Louise  Manning  Hodgkios, 
Wm.  A.  Mowry,  Pres.  E.  S.  Mead.  E.  E.  White,  Sarah  F.  Whit- 
ing, W.  E.  Sheldon,  Vice-chancellor  S.  L.  Beiler,  Pres.  G.  Stan- 
ley Hall,  and  Frances  E.  Willard.  The  department  of  temper- 
ance instruction  was  established  in  1880.  In  less  than  fifteen 
years,  temperance  education  laws  have  been  passed  in  every  state 
and  territory  of  the  United  States  except  four.  School  temper- 
ance physiologies  prepared  under  Mrs.  Hunt's  direction,  indorsed 
by  distinguished  specialists,  are  in  use  in  (he  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  have  been  translated  into  several  foreign  languages. 
She  has  shown  a  genius  for  the  work  that  has  brought  success  in 
spite  of  numerous  obstacles. 

A  bill  before  the  South  Dakota  legislature  provides  that  the 
graduates  of  any  normal  school  in  ttie  state  having;  the  same 
course  of  study  as  that  provided  by  the  state  normal  schools 
shall  have  the  same  privileges  and  advantages  as  the  (graduates 
of  the  latter.  It  is  said  that  this  bill  was  framed  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Lutheran  norma!  school  of  Sioux  Falls,  which  occu- 
pies a  very  high  position,  tf  it  becomes  a  law  the  graduates  of 
that  school  wil!  be  entitled  to  first-grade  teachers'  certificates 
and  can  teach  in  the  schools  of  the  state  without  further  exam- 
ination. The  bill  is  being  sirongly  urged  by  several  inter- 
este  persons  and  seems  to  meet  with  general  lavor  in  the  senate. 

The  objectionable  features  of  the  Missouri  normal  school  bill 
appear  to  have  been  withdrawn  owing  to  the  pressure  brought  to 
bear  on  the  committee  which  has  the  matter  in  hand.  If  THE 
Journal  is  correctly  informed  ihe  bill  as  it  stands  at  present  is 
a  very  reasonable  one  and  only  provides  that  the  private  normal 
schools  shall  not  be  discriminated  against  by  the  state  as  has  been 
the  case  in  the  past,  but  shall  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with 
State  schools  providing,  however,  that  they  come  up  to  a  stand- 
ard fixed  by  law.  Why  should  not  these  schools  have  state 
recognition  if  they  arc  willing  to  maintain  this  standard  and  sub- 
ject themselves  to  state  -control  ?  The  competition  should  be 
welcomed.    It  will  prove  a  healthful  stimulus  for  progress. 


First  Women  State  Superintendent. 
There  are  now  three  women  holding  office  as  state  superin- 
tendents :  Mrs.  Peavey  in  Colorado,  Miss  Reel  in  Wyoming,  and 
Miss  Bates  in  North  Dakota.  It  is  amusing  to  read  in  snme  pa- 
pers that  at  least  the  two  first -named  are  each  "  the  first  to  be 
selected  to  that  important  position."  Harper's  Bazar  sometime 
ago  claimed  the  honor  for  Miss  Reel  and  a  number  of  other 
papers  copied  the  claim  on  their  own  responsibility.    The  Cleve- 


a  parent  complains  that  too 
:  children  attending  the  public 
everal  things  that  teachers  in 

for  this  reason  given  here  in 


land  Prfss  started  the  primacy  of  Mrs,  Peavey  who.  it  says.  "  has 
the  honor  of  being  the  first  lady  to  break  her  way  into  the  political 
arena  and  champion  woman's  suffrage."  The  Journal's  claim 
that  Mrs.  Eisenhuth,  ol  North  Dakota,  was  the  first  woman  to  be 
elected  to  a  state  superinicndency  stands  as  yd  uncontested.  Mrs. 
Eisenhuth  wasclected  in  iSgi.  and  held  office  for  one  year.  Last 
November  she  was  defeated  by  Miss  Emma  Bates,  of  the  North 
Dakota  normal  school  at  Valley  City  who  succeeded  her  in  office. 
By  the  way,  how  many  have  been  "  the  first  person  "  to  bring  the 
kindergarten  to  this  country  from  Germany?  The  Journal 
has  heard  of  six  so  far. 

Utah. 

A  meeting  of  Utah  educators  will  be  held  at  Salt  Lake  in  April. 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Territorial  Teachers'  Association,  to 
meet  annually. 

A  course  of  popular  lectures  is  being  given  by  the  faculty  of 
Utah  university.  These  lectures  are  well  attended,  their  tendency 
bein^  to  enlist  greater  interest  in  Utah's  highest  institution  of 
learning. 

Prof.  Elias  J.  MacEwan,  of  the  Agricultural  college,  Logan, 
has  published  a  translation  of  Freytag's  Technique  of  the  Drama. 
The  work  has  received  complimentary  mention  from  many  lead- 
ing educators  and  periodicals. 

The  summer  school  inaugurated  last  year  under  the  auspices  of 
the  University  faculty,  will  t>e  continued  this  year,  the  session  to 
continue  six  weeks. 

Hon.  T,  B.  Lewis,  terrilortal  commissioner  of  schools,  will,  on 
March  28.  deliver  a  lecture  at  Sa't  Lake,  upon  the  subject.  ■'  The 
State  and  Higher  Education."  The  lecture  will  be  one  of  the 
series  under  the  auspices  ol  the  university. 

Matiitubi  ichool  Question. 

Mr,  Laurier,  the  present  premier  of  Canada,  in  a  recent  speech 
which  has  been  declared  the  ablest  public  address  he  has  yet  made 
reiterated  his  well-hn own  dictum  on  the  Manitoba  school  question. 
His  position  is  simply  this  :  If  the  Manitoba  schools,  as  consti- 
tuted under  the  existing  act.  are  I^o'estant  schools,  it  is  an  injus- 
tice and  outrage  to  compel  Roman  Catholic  parents  to  send  their 
children  to  such  schools.  Every  fair-minded  Canadian  can  cer- 
tainly _givc  his  assent  to  th'is  proposition.  Still  the  Toronto  IVeet 
is  right  when  it  says  that  simple  though  h  seems,  it  really  gives  no 
promise  of  help  in  solving  the  problem.  The  question  that  must 
be  settled  is,  what  constitutes  a  "  Protestant  school  "  }  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  clergy  of  Manitoba  is  opposed  to  the  secularization 
ol  the  schools,  as  being  antithetic  to  their  principles.     The  iVeet 

"  What  they  (the  Roman  Catholics)  demand,  as  an  act  of  alleged  justice, 
and  as  alone  satislying  their  comcientious  scruples,  is  for  Roman  Catholic 
children  a  system  of  schools  in  which  Ihe  dogmas  of  Catholicism  shall  be 
distinctly  taught,  and  the  ritual  of  that  church  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
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(ottowed.  undei' the  direction  of  th»  accredited  teachen  of  the  church.  A 
lair  inference  from  Mr.  Laurier's  words  would  aeem  lobe  thai  be  wouhl  not 
hold  hli  co-re ligioniits  entitled  to  auch  schools,  as  itale^upported  schools. 
Iitliathis  mtaDiDg  P  If  so,  he  would  probably  find  it  easy  to  compromise 
with  PnXeUanti.  But  would  he  not  lie  repudiated  by  hii  own  fellow- 
cburchtnen  ?  " 

Meanwhile  the  attomey-Kcneral  of  Manitoba  has  declared  that 
his  government  will  not  pass  any  legislation  for  the  purpose  uf 
modify iog  the  principles  oF  the  present  school  act,  no  matter  what 
action  the  domjoion  government  may  take  on  the  question, 

H.  G,  Joly  de  Lotbiniere,  the  only  French  Prote:>tant  politiciati 
in  the  dominion,  and  ex-premier  of  Quebec,  has  denned  hb  posi- 
tion on  the  Manitoba  school  question  as  follows  :  He  favors  sepa- 
rate schools  and  religious  training  KOing  hand  in  hand  with  secu- 
lar education,  if  this  can  be  secured,  but  if  not,  and  the  Manitoba 
majority  are  irrevocably  opposed  to  and  will  not  accept  it,  be  then 
considers  that  the  only  peaceful  solution  of  the  question  lies  in  the 
direction  of  insisting  u[Kin  an  absolutely  neutral  school— neutral 
not  only  in  name  but  in  reality,  leaving  the  duty  of  religious  teach- 
ing 10  churches  and  parents.  Such  schools,  at  all  events,  wilt  re- 
move the  complaints  that  one  section  of  the  people  are  unduly 
avored  at  the  exnensc  of  the  other. 


of  every  variety,  and  housekeeping.    The  govern™  ent  further 

requires  at  all  schools  that  the  pupils  have  suitable  mental, 
moral,  and  industrial  training  with  wholesome  food,  suitable 
clothing,  sufficient  warmth,  and  good  water  ;  also  that  sanitary 
laws  and  regulations  are  complied  with  and  that  the  buildbgs 
shall  be  kept  in  good  repair,  properly  heated,  lighted,  ventilated, 
and  well  cared  for,  and  medical  attendance  and  supervision  pro- 
vided. 

In  1865  it  was  uncommon  to  hear  an  Indian— man,  woman, 'or 
child— speak  English;  now  nearly  the  entire  tribe,  except  the 
older  Indians,  speak  English  fluently. 

Peabody  Centennial. 
The  New  Orleans  Dai/y  Picayune  on  February  ip  gave  a 
whole  page  to  accounts  of  Peabody  centennial  celebrations.  It 
presents  also  good  poitraiis  of  George  Peabody ;  ex-Supt.  H.  H, 
Hargrove,  of  Shreveport,  La.,  the  autnor  of  the  centennial  celebra- 
tion ;  Coi.  Thos  D.  Boyd,  president  of  the  Louisiana  state  normal 
school  at  Natchitoches  ;  and  Prof,  E.  C.  Bird,  of  the  Shreveport 
high  school 


Indian  Schools. 

The  Indian  schools  question  is  by  no  means  satisfactorily  set- 
tled yet.  But  there  is  hope  that  a  satisfactory  policy  will  soon 
be  established.  The  result  of  the  recent  lively  senate  debate 
over  these  schools  showed  plainly  that  the  purpose  is  to  assume 
closer  government  control  over  tlicse  iostiluiions.  Much  objec- 
tion was  made  to  the  dropping  ol  certain  schoob  from  the.gov- 
ernment  appropriation  list  because  of  denominational  ism,  but 
they  were  voteil  down. 

The  argument  ol  Senator  Pettigrew  that  "  any  kind  o(  Indian 
schools  in  the  Eastern  states,  thousands  of  miles  from  the  Indians, 
do  more  harm  than  good,"  cannot  be  supported.  The  record  of 
Carlisle,  Pa ,  will  convince  the  senator  that  his  position  is  not 
founded  on  facts.  Still  this  much  may  be  allowed  that  a  few  of 
the  Indians  who  have  attended  Eastern  schools  do  not  always 

Eossess  sufficient  firmness  of  character  to  preserve  the  acquired 
lessings  of  civilization,  especially  when  they  return  to  their 
former  savage  surroundings.  But  even  in  these  cases  it  is  bard 
to  see  where  any  harm  is  done.  The  Boston  Traveler  gives  a 
sound  suggestion  on  this  point.     It  says  : 

"The  oaly  way  to  dvilue  the  Indian  is  to  lake  him  away  from  his  en- 
it  of  savBgery  when  very  young,  and  keep  him  away.    Hischil- 

-nself  sent,  h 
_  nvert  the  savage  10  ci 

the  farther  the  schools  are  from  the  Indians  the  more  eood  they 
provided  always  you  keep  their  alumni  practically  as  far  away," 

INDIAN  SCHOOLS   IN  SHAWANO  COUNTY,  WIS, 


TheMiIwaukee5«i/»'«</ last  month  contained  a  long  illustrated 
article  on  the  Indian  schools  of  Shawano  county.  Wis.  It  says 
tbat  Northern  Wisconsin  affords  a  fine  opportunity  for  educa- 
tional work  among  the  Indians  and  that  this  work  is  being  espe- 
cially well  done  on  the  Oneida,  Stockbridge,  and  Menominee 
reservations  in  Shawano  county. 

In  the  winter  ol  1865  the  only  Indian  school  in  Shawano  county 
was  located  at  Keshena,  about  eight  miles  north  of  Shawano 
city,  on  the  Menominee  reservation.  The  school-house  was  a 
little  one-story  wooden  building,  with  high  board  seats.  Now 
there  are  several  schools  houseain  large  and  comfortable  build- 
ings with  efficient  teachers,  and  every  educational  advantage ; 
with  a  course  of  nine  years  and  a  list  of  text-books  similar  10 
those  used  in  the  state  schools. 

The  school-houses  at  Keshena  consists  of  the  government 
buildings  with  accommodations  for  about  150  pupils,  a  large  in- 
dustriaf  workshop,  a  farm  barn,  and  170  acres  of  farming  land. 
Mr.  Leslie  Watson  is  the  superintendent. 

At  Oneida  is  located  another  government  school  with  two 
brick  school  houses,  an  industrial  building,  a  farm  barn,  and  a 
farm  of  eighty  acres.  About  eighty-6ve  pupils  can  be  accommo- 
dated.   Tne  superintendent  is  Charles  F.  Peirce. 

In  addition  to  the  government  hoarding  schools  there  are  sev- 
eral day  schools  in  the  Stockbridge.  Oneida,  and  Menominee 

Besides  the  government  schools  there  are  two  large  contract 
boarding  schools.  St.  Joseph's  (Roman  Catholic),  at  Keshena, 
has  accommodations  for  300  pupils.  The  government  pays  $iaS 
for  each  pupil  per  anntim.  "The  Wittenberg  (Lutheran)  scDoul 
is  located  at  Wi  tenberg,  Shawano  county,  and  bas  accommoda- 
tions for  about  200  pupils.  The  superintendent  is  A.  Jacobson. 
and  the  pupils  come  largely  from  the  Winnebago  Indians  scat- 
tered over  Northern  Wisconsin  and  numtxring  about  170  fami- 
lies with  no  reservation. 

The  requirements  at  the  contract  schools  are  similar  to  those 
in  the  government  boarding  schools.  Insiraciion  in  music  is 
given  in  all  of  the  schools.  The  Industrial  teachers  instruct  the 
boys  in  laming,  shoemaking,  wagon  work,  blacksmithmg.  wood 
working,  etc.    The  girls  are  instructed  in  dressmaking,  sewing 


It  appears  that  the  Natchitoches  normal  school  originated  the 
observance  of  the  centennial.  On  motion  of  ex-Supt.  Hargrove, 
one  ol  the  administrators  of  the  school,  it  was  decided  to  cele- 
brate the  looth  birthday  of  America's  greatest  educational  philan- 
thropist, at  that  institution  and  to  correspond  with  school  officers 
with  a  view  of  making  the  celebration  general  in  the  South.  The 
idea  was  enthusiastically  received  on  all  sides.  Dr.  J  L.  M. 
Curry,  the  distinguished  general  agent  of  the  Peabody  fund,  at 


once  wrote  to  President  Boyd,  heartily  endorsing  the  movement. 
President  W.  H.  Payne,  of  the  Peabody  normal  college  at  Nash- 
ville, responded  by  forming  at  once  a  genera!  program  to  be  used 
for  celebrating  the  day.  President  Boyd  embodied  this  program 
in  a  circular  and  addressed  it  to  the  school  officers  of  the  South. 
State  Supt.  A.  D.  Lafargue,  of  Louisiana,  got  out  a  handsome 


250 


fourteen  page  Peabody  centenaul  program  twating  on  its  front 
page  a  splendid  cut  of  the  great  philanthropist,  (Mention  of  this 
program  was  made  in  The  Journal.)  The  movement  spread 
rapidl"  and  vben  the  anniverfary  day  arrived  two  contments 
joined  to  do  honor  to  George  Peobody.  It  was  to  be  expected 
that  the  Natchitoches  normal  school  would  make  the  celebration 
a  brilliant  success.    A  memorial  service,  music,  and  addresses 
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Florida. 

The  determinailoa  of  the  supenniendems  to  meet  next  year  in 
Jacksonville  is  a  new  departure  that  cannot  but  have  a  good  re- 
sult. It  will  not  only  draw  southward  from  the  Northern  belt 
of  states,  it  will  draw  together  from  the  South  itself.  All  the 
Southern  states  have  strong  men  in  ihe  cities,  and  the)[  will  gladly 
join  in  making  the  meeting  a  successful  one.  The  railroads  may 
be  relied  on  to  aid  in  this  matter.  There  is  a  line  now  from  Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati,  and  New  York  that  runs  cars  from  ihese  cities 
direct  to  Jacksonville,  and  the  journey  will  be  an  easy  and  agree- 
able one.  The  F.  C.  &  P,  R.  R.  is  one  of  the  great  Florida  lines 
and  is  noted  for  its  co-operative  efforts  in  behalf  of  educational 
meetings.  This  connects  with  the  Southern  and  thus  the  entire 
North  will  reach  Jacksonville. 


Letters. 


The  Ft-*o-SiONAL  Problem. 

In  your  issue  oi  Jan.  a6,  Ihsre  is  this  probtem  :  Three  flags  are  <  .yuir/a 
to  make  a  sigaal.  How  tmay  signals  can  be  made  with  ao  flags  ol  5  ci>lors, 
there  bein^  4  of  each  color  ?  As  do  correctioD  has  been  oflered  to  theerrone- 
ous  solution  givea  in  a  later  i«sue,  1  submit  Ihe  (olloving : 

isl  — Usin;  3  flags  of  one  color,  it  is  evident  that  5  signals  can  be  made. 

and. — Using  i  flags  of  one  color,  it  is  also  evident  (hat  35  signals  can  be 
made.  These  can  be  duplicated  ;  that  is,  two  signals  of  the  same  liind  ma)' 
be  made  at  the  same  lime.     Hence  50  signals  majr  be  made. 

3rd.— Using  one  flag  of  each  color,  we  can  arrange  them  in  5 ).  4  .  3=60 
ways.     Thiscaobe  done  with  only  d«  flag;  of  ea 
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t,  343  +  50+ 


=^95  signals  1 
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were  the  features.  Among  the  speakers  were  President  Boyd, 
Miss  Monis.  Mr.  R.  L.  Himes,  and  Prof.  B.  C.  Caldwall,  of  the 
normal  school  (acuity,  and  Mr.  M.  H.  Carver,  of  Natchitoches. 
At  Johns  Hopkins  university.  Baltimore,  the  feature  of  the  cel- 
ebration was  a  lecture  by  Rev,  Dr.  A.  A.  Mayo,  who  has  ijevoted 
many  years  to  the  study  of  the  influence  ol  the  gifts  of  George 
Peabody  on  the  schools  m  the  Southern  states.  The  celebration 
at  the  town  of  Peabody.  Mass.,  the  birthplace  of  the  great 
philanthropist,  has  already  been  mentioned  in  The  Journal. 
Throughout  the  South  the  anniversary  was  observed  in  an  appro- 
priate manner  by  all  public  schools.  In  the  Westen],  Northern, 
and  Eastern  states  the  number  of  schools  celebrating  the  day  ap- 
pears to  have  been  very  small,  owing  probably  to  the  proximity 
of  Washington's  birthday. 

The  free  class  for  instiuction  in  the  Isaac  Pitman  system  of 
shorthand  is  attended  by  a  large  number  of  teachers  in  the 
Brooklyn  schools.  This  class  meets  Friday  evenings  at  the  Bur- 
rill  Metropolitan  .School  of  Isaac  Pitman  saorthand,  591  Lafay- 
ette avenue.  A  similar  class  for  teachers  in  tlie  New  York  city 
public  schools  continues  its  surcessful  ci>utse  at  the  City  college 
«ach  Saturday  afternoon,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  W.  L. 
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ir  blood  with  Hood's  Saru- 
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B07S'  earlier  inheritance  is  ail  in  the  way  of  oflensive  weapons,  of  bows, 
liats,  balls,  and  noise,  wiib  a  tendency  10  leasing  and  bullying,  a  feature 
for  which  the  male  has  Iwen  famous,  the  si'Seret  who  was  put  upon  lieing 
the  female— the  weaker  vessel ;  weaker  because  the  males  fought  with  one 
another  for  her ;  had  she  (ought  with  her  sisters  for  the  males  she  could 
have  been  the  stronger  and  the  bigger  brained. 

The  female,  however,  does  inherit  a  pugnacious  : 
sive.  She  has  had  to  flgfal  on  behalf  of  her  young  ouca,  auu  lu  iulu  tuscs 
the  maternal  Instinct  becomes  very  strong  indeed.  Children  show  this 
character  ;  and  I  witnessed  in  one  ol  mine  -  very  curious  eihibition  of  what 
might  be  called  perverted  instinct  arising  from  a  conflict  o(  inherited  asso- 
'    ''    pirl,  and  was  nursing  her  doll  with  all  pos- 


t,  chiefly  d> 


havlngm 


iioa  of  aSeciioQ,  1< 
lei  she  knew.  Uj 
It  the  pugnacious  idea  w 


calling  h  all  the  ei 
bioiher  and  began  to  tease  her. 
-oused  m  defence  of  the  doll,  but, 
id,  she  seized  the  doll  by  the  hind  legs 
...  _  it  aloft,  brought  its  china  head  down  with  resounding  force 

on  the  cranium  of  her  brother.  He  retired,  bowling  and  discomfited.  She, 
eicited  with  her  triumph,  returned  to  the  caressing  ol  her  doll  with  re- 
doubted atdor,  quite  unconscious  oi  the  incongruitT  of  her  actions,  an  un- 
consciousress  which  heightened  the  comicality  of  the  incident  — From 
Baiies  atii  Mankiis,  if  5.  5.  Buckman,  in  tkt  Popular  ScitHCt  UotfUy 
/or  January. 

OoDd  News  For  Asthmatics. 

We  observe  that  the  Kola  plant,  found  on  the  Congo  river.  West  Africa, 
is  now  in  reach  of  suffereis  from  Asthma.  As  before  announced,  this  oew 
discovery  is  a  positive  cure  for  Asthma.  You  can  make  trial  of  the  Kola 
Compound  free,  by  addressing  a  posul  card  to  the  Kola  Importing  Co  . 
11&4  Broadway,  New  York,  who  ar:  sending  ont  large  trial  casES  free  by 
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Auso   WOOD    BLOCK   FLOORS. 

THE  STAMUABD  FLUOB  FOR  a    HOOLHTBROITCHODT  ECBOPB.    CoiiipoKdofWoodb1ocka.cemeDtedan 

keyed  to  concrete  loundaliun,  lonningi  lolld  and  imrnorable  itiucture  throuflh  which  nodampnHaorfoulalrcan  penetrated 
t...^_-i      in~-....,i-„  ~~,..i„.  ._j .„.., '"—'-'-'-'- a  variety  of  p*iterai  in  different  kinds  r' -■ 
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New  Books. 


Carl  Betz.  tbe  well-known  director  and  supervisor  of  physical 
culture  in  the  fchools  of  Kansas  City,  Mo  ,  has  surceeded  in  mak- 
ing the  best  adaptation  of  the  German  system  of  gymnastics  to 
the  needs  of  American  schools.  He  has  set  (orth  his  system  in 
a  number  of  books,  one  of  which  is  Gymnastic  Taelics,  describ- 
ing evolurions  performed  by  a  number  o(  pupils  in  common.  He 
tivesin  this  general  directions  to  the  teacher  in  regard  to  con- 
ucting  the  exercises,  and  then  in  the  first  part  goes  on  to  de- 
scribe tbe  tactics  of  tbe  individual,  of  the  rank,  and  of  the  body 
of  ranks.  Ttiis  tiKludes  a  great  many  individual  movements  and 
movements  of  the  pupils  together.  Then  he  considers  running 
and  hopping,  positions  of  the  arms  and  feet,  marching  with  free 
gjmnastics.  fancy  steps,  plain  and  fancy  marches,  and  gives  in 
addition  march  music  and  reigen  songs.  The  exercises  are  well 
classified  and  graded,  and  numerous  pictures  and  diagrams  illus- 
trate them,  so  that  the  teacher  who  has  no  previous  knowledge 
of  the  subject  can  lakc  up  the  system  and  carry  it  out  success- 
fully,   (A.  Flanagan,  Chicago ) 

Although  the  instructor  in  modem  languages  in  a  technical 
college  is  not  expected  to  teach  chemistry,  physics,  or  any  other 
science,  the  reaaer  of  selections  from  scientific  writings  is  desir- 
able, both  for  the  familiarity  with  the  terms  thestudent  acquires, 
and  the  facts  he  thereby  obtains.  The  one  who  lakes  up  the 
ScientiJU  German  Rfaritr.  of  George  Theodore  Dippold,  Ph.D  , 
assistant  professor  of  modern  languages  at  the  Massachusetts  in- 
stitute of  technology,  is  supposed  to  have  acquired  a  thorough 
mastery  of  the  main  principles  of  German  grammar,  and  hence 
the  notes  that  are  given  furnish  help  principally  in  regard  to  tbe 
meaning  of  uncommon  words  and  technical  terms.  The  matter 
contained  in  this  book  is  so  selected  as  to  give  tbe  student  infor- 
mation about  sciences  and  mechanical  contrivances,  that  he 
might  not  get  elsewhere  during  his  course.  The  selections  re- 
late to  physics,  chemistry,  tbe  steam-engine,  geology,  geometry, 
mineralogy,  anthropology,  the  thermometer,  and  the  compass. 
The  book  is  illustrated  by  numerous  diagrams.  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston.) 

There  is  without  doubt  a  close  connection  between  elocution 
and  rhetoric ;  both  treat  of  modes  of  expression — the  one  by 
words,  the  other  by  sounds.  Profs.  George  L.  Raymond  and 
Geor^  P.  Wheeler,  of  Princeton  college,  have  kept  this  fact  in 
view  in  the  preparation  of  their  book  entitled  The  fVri/ir,  one 
of  a  series  of  handbooks  upon  practical  expression,  which  will 
contain  a  correlation  of  the  principles  of  elocution  and  rhetoric 
applied  to  every  detail  of  English  composition.  The  treatment 
is  therefore  broader  and  more  philosophical  than  in  the  ordinary 
text-book.  Under  style  is  shown  how  effects  corresponding  to 
elocutionary  time  are  produced  by  the  arrangement  of  words  in 
sentences,  by  the  use  of  long  and  short  words,  and  by  rhythm  ; 
then  the  various  ways  in  which  effects  corresponding  to  pitch, 
force,  and  quality  are  illustrated.  Every  species  of  construction 
and  of  figiire  is  considered.  The  student  is  given  plenty  of  work 
of  correcting,  and  has  his  critical  and  literary  sense  further  de- 
veloped by  becoming  familiar  with  portions  of  the  best  writings 
in  the  language,  used  to  illustrate  certain  qualities  of  style, 
(Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  Boston.) 


March  and  April  Meetings. 

March  9.   Hurard  Teachers'  Association,  at  Harvard  univei«ty,    C*m- 
bridge,  tlaia. 

March  »8->i.— Southeastern  Nebraska  Educaiional  Association  at  Beat- 
rice.    Geo,  R   Chatbum,  Lincoln,  presideoL 

April  3-5,— North  Nebraska  Teachers'  Association  at  Norfolk,     Miss  C. 
H.  White.  Wayne,  presideni, 

April  4.  Soulheaalem  Wisconsin  Teachers  'Asaoclalion,  at  the  Stale  Not- 
mal  school,  Milwaukee. 

Apnl  4-5.— Central  Nebraska  Teachers"  ^ssocialion  at  Aurora.    Supl, 
J,  K.  Stapleton,  Lexington,  sec'y, 

Thirtf-lourth  annual  meeting  of  Ontario  Educational  Auo- 
cond  meeting  of  the  Dominion  Educational  Association. 


a  Nehraska   Teache 


n  Iowa'  Teachers'  Association,  at  Sionx 
it  Sidney,  the  last  week  in 


Why  Wheat  Is  Cheap.— The  extremely  low  price  of  wheal 

is  usually  attributed  to  every  cause  but  the  right  one,  the  over- 
stocking of  the  world's  markets.  Argentina  has  become  an  im- 
mense wheat  producing  country;  it  can  be  brought  from  there  to 
New  York  cheaper  than  it  can  from  Nebraska,  The  completion 
of  the  new  Siberian  railway  will  open  up  the  vast  wheat  fields  of 
Russia  to  the  world.  Southern  Europe  and  India  also  help  to 
swell  the  supply. 

The  Colors  of  Gold.— Most  people  think  the  color  of  refined 
gold  is  always  the  same;  experts  know  it  is  not.  Australian  gold 
IS  redder  than  Califomian;  gold  from  the  placers  is  more  yellow 
than  that  from  tbe  quartz.  The  Ural  gold  is  the  reddest  found 
anywhere.  Few  people  know  the  real  color  of  gold,  as  tbe  alloy 
gives  it  a  much  redder  cast  than  it  has  when  pure. 

The  Cofree  Habit 
is  dlfficulr  to  Ihniw  oil,  especiallT  if  one's  epicurean  U>te  leads  ro  Iheuse  of  the 
Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condenud  Uilli  in  this  popular  benraRe.    Its  su- 
penority  la  cream  is  admitted     Rich  flaToraad  unltoris  conalslency. 

The  Scliooi,  JourmaL,  published  weekly  at  Ja.so  per  year,  is  the  best 
paper  for  school  boards,  superintendents,  principals,  and  all  teachers  wtio 
want  to  know  of  educational  thought  and  movements.  The  news  concein- 
inir  new  building,  tbe  additions  of  departments  of  music,  drawing,  gym- 


nastics, etc,  will  be  of  great  value.     Already  a  number  ofieache 
consulting  these  notes,  laid  plans  for  better  remuneialion. 
The  'Teachers'  iNsrrTUTE,  at  Si.oo  per  year,  is  pir  eicel 


melieds,a 


teacher- 


e  best 


country;    f 
I  grow  firdagog-cally.  this  is  tlu  paper. 
,  FriuaRV  School,  at  $i,oo  per  yeaj,  is  a  nght  hand  of  help  for  the 
teacher  of  young  children. 

Educational  Foundations,  at  Ji.oo  per  year,  is  for  aludenlt  of  pcda- 
t9gy.  It  discusses  the  History,  Principles,  Helbods,  and  Civics  of  Educa- 
tion, and  Child  Study. 

Our   TiUES  contains  the  iHws  of  the  month  arranged  for  use  in  school, 

A  superintendent  wilt  need  The  School  Journai.;  his  Msistants  THE 
Institute  and  PRruARV  School  ;  the  one  interested  in  the  study  of 
pedagogy  will  want  FouNnATiONS.  Earnest  teachers  seeking  advancement 
take  THE  Journal,  Institute,  and  Foundatiobs. 

Besides  these  periodicals  we  publish  the  largest  standard  line  of  books 
on  teaching,  and  teachers'  aids.  Also  keep  In  stock  all  educational  books 
puplished  Catalogues  free.  Correspondence  invited.  E.  L.  Kellooo 
&  Co  ,  Educational  Publishers,  61  East  Ninth  Streei,  New  York. 


Purify 
And  Enrich 
Your  Blood 
By  Taking 


Sarsaparilla 

It  was  the  Only 
Sarsaparilla  admitted 
At  Worid's  Fair. 

AVER'S  PILLS  for  tha  Liver. 


National  Educational  Convention, 

DENVER,  COLORADO,  JULY,   1895. 

COLORADO    SHORT    LINE. 


iiough    Si.    Loui5,  ihe  Gate-W 

eauliful  parks,  and  <  nr  if  the  I 
Shaw's  Botanical  Ca'deos 


!i,  one  of  Ihe  greatesi  comn'Stciai  centers  in  Ihe 
utraciions.     Tower  Hill  Park  is  one  of  the  most 
ai  dscape  gardening  in  the  world, 
m  all  larls  ot  the  notld  and  should  be  seen  by 


I.  Loui; 


■nng  ai 


the  lew  la^e  ci 

■irgihediyair 


le  United  Sutes.  that  has  a  Uni 


1,  where  all 


e  of  tl 


.., .„.  „,  _.. - _- '  inthewoild. 

The  COLORADO  SHUR1  LINE  ie»ch*s  fr<  m  St  Li,ui5  lo  Kansas  City,  and  thence 
through  Kansas  and  Colorado  10  Pueblo.  Leaving  Pueblo  under  the  shadows  of  the  Rocky  Uoun- 
tains  it  takes  its  course  lo  Denver.  PiLes  Fiakand  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  in  sight  for  130  miles. 
Daily  trains  are  iperaled  via  this  line,  carrying  Pullman  Bu9el  Sleeping  Carsand  free  Reclining 
Chair  Cars. 

For  fuither  information,  rales  of  fare,  pamphlets,  ttc,  address 
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SCIENTIFIC    TEXT-BOOKS. 


A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  INORGANIO 
OHEMI8TRY. 

By  G.  S.  Nkwth,  with  140  Illustrations.    Crown  8tg* 
$1.75.    [Just  ready.] 


«« 


.  .  a  book  that  supplies  a  distinct  need,  and 
which  will  inevitably,  for  some  years  at  least,  be  the 
standard  text  book  of  the  advanced  student  in  this 
mh^ect.'*— Educational  Time*,  London. 

PREPARATORY  PHYSIOS:  A 

SHORT  OOURSE  IN  THE 

LABORATORY. 

By  William  J.  Hopkins,  Professor  of  Physics  in  the 
Brexel  Institute,  Philadelphia.  With  many  lllus- 
trations,  etc.    Crown  8vo.    $1.95. 

HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY. 

By  John  Thornton,  M. A.,  Author  of  ^^  Elementary 
Phjrsiofirraphy,"  **  Advanced  Physiofifraphy,"  etc. 
With  368  Illustrations,  some  of  which  are  Colored. 
Crown  8vo.    $1.50. 

ELEMENTARY    PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

By  John  Thornton,  M.A.  An  introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Nature.  With  10  Maps  and  x6i  Illustra- 
tions.   Crown  8vo.    256  pa^es.    80  cents. 

AN  INTRODUOTION  TO  MAOHINE 
DRAWING  AND  DESIGN. 

By  David  Allan  Low  (Whitworth  Scholar),  Princi- 
pal of  the  Technical  School,  People^s  Palace,  Lon- 
don. With  65  Illustrations,  and  Diofrrams.  Crown 
8vo.    124  pages.    60  cents. 


THE    AMATEUR    TELESOOPIST'S 

HAND-BOOK. 

By  Frank  M.  Gibson,  Ph.D  ,  LL.B.  With  lUustra- 
tions  and  Descriptive  Caulogrue  of  468  Celestial 
Objects.    Crown  8vo.    $1.25. 

THEORETICAL  MECHANICS,  IN- 
CLUDING HYDROSTATICS  AND 
PNEUMATICS. 

By  J.  E.  Tavlor,  M.A.  With  17s  Diagrams  and  Il- 
lustrations, and  533  Examination  Questions  and 
Answers.  (Longmans*  Elementary  Scieu4Cb  Man- 
uals.)   xzmo.    27a  pages.    80  cents. 

SOUND,    LIGHT,   AND    HEAi*. 

By  Mark  R.  Wright.  Head  Master  of  Higher 
Grade  School,  Gateshead.  With  x6a  Illustrations 
and  Diagrams,    xamo.    272  pages.    80  cents. 

HEAT. 

Ey  Mark  R.  Wright.  With  136  Illustrations. 
(LoNCMANS*  Advanced  Science  Man UA  s.)  xamo. 
346  pages.    $1.50. 

ELEMENTARY  PHYSICS  FOR  THE 
USE  OF  SCHOOLS  AHD  COLLEGES. 

Bv  M.  R.  Wright,  author  of  *' Sound,  Light,  and 
Heat."  Wi  h  238  Illustrations.  Longmans*  Ele- 
mentary SciBNLB  Manuals.)  xamo.  256  pages. 
80  cents. 


THE  inmL  LIFE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

RICHARD  A.  McCURDY  President. 

STATEHEHT 
For  the  year  ending  December  81  1894* 

Income 

BeeelTed  for  Premloms       -      $86,128,168  88 
From  all  other  ■ources     -       -     11,897,706  18 

$48,080,869  94 

Disbursements 

To  Policy-holders:  ^^^  ^^^  „«^  «^ 

ForClatms  by  Death  -       $11,929,794  94 

''  Endowments,  DlTidendi  Ac.  9,159,462  14 


For  all  other  aeeonnts 


Assets 

United  States  Bonds  and  other 

Seeuritles         .       .       - 
First  Hen  Loans  on  Bond  and 

Mortgage       -       -       -       - 
Loans  on  Stocks  and  Bonds 
Real  Estate         .       .       .       . 
Cash  fu  Banks  and  Trnst  Com- 

panfes        .       -       -       - 
▲ccroed  Interest,  Deferred  Fre- 

mloms  Ac.        ... 


9,789,684  18 
$80,878,891  28 


$88,970,690  67 

71,889,415  98 
11,866,100  00 
21,691,788  89 

0,655,198  Ot 

6,615,645  07 


Our  Full  Classified  Catalogut  of  Text-books  and  Scientific  Works  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address 
u/on  request, 

LONGMANS,  QREEN,  &  CO.,  Publishers,  15  E.  16th  St.,  NEW  YORK. 

THE  NEW  YORK  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

Offers  the  best  opportunity  to  graduates  of  Normal  Schools,  Colleg^es  and  special  teachers  of 
all  kinds  for  better  paying  positions  for  Sept.  1895.  A  wide  acquaintance  with  schools  both 
public  and  private,  and  school  ofiScers  all  over  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  reputation 
of  recommending  capable,  well  prepared  teachers,  has  given  this  Bureau  a  prominent  place 
as  an  efficient  teachers'  agent.  If  you  wish  a  better  position  or  know  where  a  teacher  is 
wanted,    write  fuh  particulars  at  once  to  the  manager.     Form  for  stamp. 

H.  S.  KELLOGG,  Manager,  61  E.  9th  St.,  New  York. 


$204,638,783  96 
Beser?e  for  Policies  and  other 
LlabilitieN,  Company's  Stan-     ^^  ^^^  ^.^  ^  ^ 
dard,  American  4  per  cent.    182a09,4o6  14 

Surplns  .       .       -       -  $22,529,827  82 


Insurance  and  Annnitles 
ssMomed  and  renewed 

Insnranre  and  Annuities  in 
force  December  SI  1894 


$750,290,677  07 
855,207,778  42 


$6,067,724  20 

2,528,825  84 

17,931,108  8d 

.    4,576,718  91 


Increase  In  Total  Income     - 
Increase  In  Premium  Income 
Increase  In  Assets    -       -       - 
Increase  In  Surplus     - 
Increase  of  Insurance  and 

Ananltles  ia  Force    -       •     51,928,039  90 

I  have  carefully  examined  the  foregoing  State- 
ment and  find  the  same  to  be  correct 

Charles  A.  Prbller  Auditor 


From  the  Surplus  a  dividend  will  be  apportioned 
as  usual. 

ROBERT  A.  QRANNISS  Vice-President 


Walt«r  R.  Gillbtte  General  Manager 

Isaac  F.  Lloyd  ad  Vice-President 

Frederic  Cromwell  Treasurer 

Emory  McClintock  ll.d.  f.i*a.  Actuary 


TEACHERS'  CMPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION 


6034  Woodlawn  At 
CHICAGO 


Established  In  1884.    Positions  filled.  3,700:  Seeks  Teachers  who  are 
ambitious  for  advancement  rather  than  those  without  positions 


PENN'A  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU, 

I.,    a.    LANDiS.    MAMAomm, 

(D)  305  N.    7tli   Htreet, 

AL.LENTOWN,  PA. 


letll    YJB3AR. 

Does  bo  sine  M  In  all  the  States. 

We  are  already  well  advanced  with  this  yearns  rc^siry.    We 

will  be  called  upon  to  fill  from  aooo  to  3000  vacancies  in  the 

various  grades  and  need  a  Isr^e  number  of  competent  teachers. 

Register  now^  and  get  the  benefit  of  the  full  season. 


THE  NEW  AMERICAN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


TEACHERS'    AGENCY 


Teachers  seekinff  positions  and 

those  wishing  a  cnange  at  an 

increased  salary  should 


Address  0«   B.   RUQQLES   dl    OO., 

(Palace  Hotel  BMd*g)  Boom  O,  237  Tine  Street, 

CINCINNATI,    OHIO. 


AGENCY  «5S5i^S£?.* 

One  Fee  Renisters  in  Both  Ofiicef*.    Send  for  Agency  Manual. 

BviiiieM Ofiioes :  I  I O  Tremont  St.,  BOSTON.   21  I  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 

ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

Provides   Schools  of  all   Grades  with   Competent   Teachers.      Assists 
Tsachers  with  Good  Records  In  Obtalnlnsr  Positions. 

Correspondence  with  school  officers  and  teachers  is  invited, 

OAHIiAN  P.  FIUBNCH,  Manager,  24  State  St.,  Albany,  N.   T. 


PENNA'A  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU,  „...  b'aS£JL?n  .u  tn.  st.t... 

£.•  S,  LmANDIS,  Mamaqmr,       We  are  already  well  advanced  with  this  yeai^s  registry.    We 

will  be  called  upon  to  fill  from  aooo  to  3000  vacancies  in  the  various 
grades  and  need  a  larve  number  of  competent  teachers.  Register 
now^  and  gel  the  t>enent  of  the  full  season. 


(C)  203  N.  7tli  Street, 
ALLENTOWN,  PA. 


21  1  Wabash  Avenue, 
CHICAGO    ILL. 


THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 

Established  1887.     Teachers  located  in  '94,  376.    Vacancies  direct  from  employers. 
Teachers  personally  recommended.    New  circulars  give  full  information.     Address 


American  and  Foreign  Teachers,  Professors,  and 
Musicians  of  both  sexes  for  Universities,  Colleges, 
Schools,  Families  and  Churches.  Circulars  of  choice 
schools  carefully  recommended  to  parents  Selling 
and  renting  of  soiool  property. 

E.  MIRIAM  COYRIBRB. 

ISO  Fif  f    Avenue,  cor.  soth  St.,       New  York  Otv 

Teachers  Wanted!  I^'i'.^o„^^<;i;^? 

lawn  Ave.,  Oblcago.   4,000  positions  filled. 
AMERICAN    AND    FOREIGN 

TEACHERS'   AGENCY 

Introduces  to  colleges,  schools,  and  iamilies,  superior 
Professors,  Principals,  Assistants^  Tutors^  and  Gov- 
ernesses, for  every  department  of  instruction;  recom- 
mends good  schools  to  parents.    Call  on  or  addresi 

Mrs.  M.  J.  YOUNQ-FULTON, 

American  and  Portion  Teachers'*  Agency 

43  UnUa  8««are,  New  T«rk 

ehennerhom's  Teachers'  Ageney* 

Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 
Established  1855. 

3  East  r4TH  Street,  N.  Y. 

lU 

„        ^     ,   hears 

of    vacancies    and    fU/^f   is  something,  but  if  it 
tells  you  about  them    ^  '''^  ^    is  asked  to  recommend 
a   teacher  and  recommends      i?arn%WL^nt^^/i^ 
that    is    more.      Ours     ly^tCOinmenOS 

C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Am    a  ^d>«arjkt  is  valuable  in  proportion  to 
-^ «  agency  influence.     If  It   merely  he 


you, 


For  larger  salaries,  or  chance  of  location,  addtess 
Teachers*  Co-operative  Association,  6034  Woodlawn 


Ave.,  Chicago. 


Orville  Brbwbr,  Manajter. 


TEACHERS'  AIDS. 


What  000k  can  give 
you  most  help  in 
Oeography,  Meth- 
ods fa  Arlthmetto,  HlRtory  of  Education,  eto« 
Bend  0  cents.  B.  L,  RELLOOG  &  CX).,  61  Bast 
Ninth  Stxeet.  Mew  York. 
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DRY  GOODS. 


New  Books. 


/S  U        0  0         Q      t^  peditions  of  Christians  against  Mohamme- 

\Z<yVV^OAyV0  OC  S^yO.    ^ans.  tnown  as  Tie  Crusadts.  took  place. 


No  portion  of  the  world's  hi«Cory  is  of 
more  value,  or  deserves  closer  study,  than 
that  ot  Europe  from  the  eleventh  lo  lh« 
thirteenth  centuries  during  which  those 


SPECIAL  NOVELTIES. 

SPRING  DRESS  COTTONS. 

stripe  Batistes, 

Printed  Organdies, 
Plain  and  Fancy  Piques, 

Printed  Dimities, 
Plisse  Fabrics, 

Crepes  and  Crepons. 

"DAVID  &  JOHN  ANDERSON'S" 

Plain,  Plaid,  Stripe,  and  Check 

ZEPHYRS. 


o^xoaiyiviM^  8c  1 9^A  Sit 

NEW    YORK. 


MAT=SU=K1-TA 


MAT-SU-KI-TA. 


Crown  and  Bridqe  Work. 

Teeth  tvlthmtt  Plates. 


hardly  necessary  to  sla;e  that  bf  s'des 
repressing  the  Mohammedan  wave  that 
threatened  to  overwhelm  Christian  Europe, 
these  crusades  had  vast  effects  in  changing 
the  social,  political,  and  religious  systems 
ot  that  age.  They  helped  to  break  down 
feudalism  and  to  concentrate  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  kings,  they  fostered  the  growth 
of  national  seniiment,  they  assbted  the 
spread  o(  liberal  ideas,  they  led  to  political 
I  alliances  tbat  before  that  would  have  been 
impossible,  (hey  increased  the  power  and 
intiuence  of  the  papal  see,  they  greatly 
helped  in  the  development  of  town  life  and 
commercial  intercourse,  they  extended  the 
knowledge  of  geography  and  science  and 
opened  the  way  for  the  achievements  of 
Columbus  and  Vasco  da  Gama.  they  had  a 
vast  effect  upon  litetature.  The  history  ol 
interesting  period  of  history  is  given  in  a 
volume  ol  the  Story  of  the  Nations  series, 
t>yT.  A.  Archer  and  Charles  L.  Kingsford, 
The  sub  title,  "  The  Story  of  the  Latin 
Kingdom  of  Jerusalem,"  indicates  that  the 
narrative  is  confined  lo  the  crusades  propei 
and  omits  such  so-called  crusades  as  Chose 
against  the  Albigensians  and  the  Emperor 
Frederick.  Force  of  circumstances  made 
the  history  a  joint  work,  Mr,  Archer's 
health  being  too  poor  to  continue  the  labor 
the  task  was  given  to  Mr.  Kingsford  totin- 
bh.  Together  they  have  produced  an  ac- 
curate and  vivid  history  of  the  Crusades.  I 
The  book  is  well  illustrated.  (G.  P.  Put-  ' 
nam's  Sons,  New  York.    I1.50.) 

Early  in  1894  a  committee  of  ten  repre- 
senting the  Association  oE  Colleges  and 
Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States 
and  Maryland,  ihe  Commission  of  Colleges 
New  England  on  Admission  Examinations, 
and  the  New  England  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Preparatory  Schools  met  in  Phil- 
adelphia and  adopted  a  report  relative  to 
entrance  examinations.  The  main  feature^ 
of  this  were  tbat  (i)  the  time  allowed  for 
j  the  English  examinations  to  college  be  not 
I  less  than  two  hours ;  (i)that  the  books  pre- 
sented be  divided  into  two  groups— one  tor 
reading  the  other  for  more  careful  study  : 
(3)  that  in  connection  with  the  reading- and 
study  of  the  required  books  parallel  or  sub- 
'  sidiary  reading  be  encouraged  ;  (4)  that  a 
I  considerable  amount  of  English  poetry  be 
committed  to  memory  in  preparatory  study  : 
I  (5)  that  the  essentials  of  English  grammar. 
'  even  if  there  is  no^examinatton  In  that  sub- 
ject, be  not  neglected  in  prepariory  study. 
Rev.  Arthur  Wentworth  Eaton.  B.A.  ol 
the  Cutler  school.  New  York,  has  prepared 
I  a  small  book  embodying  the  suggestions  of 
[he  committee,  lists  of  books  recommendeU 
'  for  reading  during  the  preparatory  course, 
I  and  specimens  of  the  entrance  examinations 
of  leading  New  England  and  Middle  State 
■  colleges.  It  will  be  readily  seen  how  valu- 
]  able  a  book  it  will  be  for  preparatory  schools 
in  those  states.  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston  } 
In  the  Soul  of  the  Bishop,  a  story  by 

John  Strange  Winter,  is  related  now  the 
appiness  of  two  persons  was  blighted  be- 
cause one  of  them,  the  woman,  could  not 
'  get  herself  to  accept  the  orthodox  btlie:. 
The  bishop,  who  is  the  lover  in  the  cast, 
pleads  and  argues  with  her  lo  no  avail,  and, 
though  laving  each  other,  they  can  never 
hope  for  their  union.  The  story  is  a  sail 
(some  would  say  an  unnatural)  one  ;  how- 
ever; such  a  case  might  occur,  if  the  per- 
sons were  very  conscientious  and  possessed 
a  keen  sense  of  honor.  The  style  is  vivid, 
and  the  story  well  constructed,  so  that  the 
interest  increases  to  the  end.  (J-  SeUvin, 
Tail  &  Sons.    50  cents.) 


Harriet  Hubbard 
iyer, 


LADIES 


USE 
ONLY 

Brown's  French  Dressing 

BOOTS  and  SHOES. 


^ECZEMA,  PIMPLES,  MOLES, 

10.      Biuihn  \svt-   Tp,t°    Who,  PbllL,  £ 


^H- W«dhBn 


.»...  A  valuable  book  entitled  "SeereU  of 
CDCC  the  Toilet,"  conwinins  new  receipt,, 
rnLt  MDi  free,  eiplainlns  a  new  meihod  ot 
lasilr  producInR  an  eiqumtecompleidon 

El  bod  of  curing 

fllllV      dt<^»,"i.ilh"."-«"nr  sum"    aSrdeM." 
UHLl.     Toilet  Co.,  > J)  Boyliton  St.,  Boiton, 


TO 

UDIES  iSS£ 


^  to  I.HkH,  M«  Vh, .X.T.  WiM  to  Mlk  •<  iniAr  EU 
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Publishers'  Notes. 

No  lady  likesto  have  garments  wilh  frayed-out 

edges.    There  ii  abundaol  testunon;  Ihal  this  will 

"  "     ■'  "  "     ""jibalt  Rainproot  BlndiDg 


56  Reade  slreel,  N.  Y.,  have  recentiv  imue< 
Chart  of  the  Presidents'  Lives  and  Official  Ten 
The  print  is  1 1  x  i6>i  Inches  within  the  marginal 
lines,  on  paper  of  eicetleni  qualitr      It  \s  not  ti>a 
large  to  be  coavenfemir  handlid,  and  is  in  gDcd 
(onn  tor  framing  if  so  desired. 

Although  people  say  they  do  not  judge  a 
son  by  his  drcis.  Ihey  do.      If  he  has  a  shabby 
iooHnE  shoe,  minus  blacking,  the;  are  likely  lo 


"The  poetry  of  earth  is  never  dead,"  says  Keats ; 
we  have  do  doubt  he  was  thinking  at  that  lime  of 
(he  poetic  grace  and  lovliness  of  the  female  form 

Dr.  T.  Felii  Gouraud's  Oriental  Cream  is  made 
[or  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  beauty  of  the 
complexion.  11  is  used  (oi  the  lemoval  of  tan, 
pimples,  freckles,  moth  patches,  and  other  dis- 
Dj^urements.  II  may  be  had  of  drugeisis  and 
fancy  goods  dealers  everywhere,  or  of  Ferd.  T. 
HopKios,  the  proprietor,  17  Giral  Jones  ntteet, 
N.  Y. 


ehous 

of  these  attides.  If  so  try  the 
Tea  Co.,  31  Vesey  strtel,  N .  Y.  They  furnish  the 
best  quality  o[  toL,  mffee.etc,  at  reasonable  prices 
and  in  addition  give  a  great  variety  of  premiums. 
Here  is  a  chance  lo  get  a  great  number  of  pre tly 
articles  for  the  house,  including  dinner,  tea,  and 
toilel  sets,  lamps,  watches,  clocks,  music  boxes, 
and  many  others. 

When  sickness  comes  a  physician  is  called,  when 
COnlention  arises  a  lawyer  is  employed,  and  when 
a  positioa  is  needed  teachers  are  learaing  lo  call 
OD  the  teachers'  agency.  The  agency  can  do  the 
boslBCSs  a  great  deal  belter  than  the  individual 
can,  on  account  of  greater  facilities.  One  of  the 
most  reliable  of  these  is  thai  of  E.  Uiriam  Coy- 
,  ISO  Fifth  avenue,  N.  Y.     All 


use  Brown's  French  Dressing  have  no  occasion  lo 
be  ashamed  of  Ihe  appeaiaim  of  their  foot  gear 

The  Recamier  Cream  of  Harriet  Hubbard  Ayer, 
131  West  31SI  street,  is  guaranteed  lo  cure  a  bad 
skin  and  preserve  a  good  one.  Its  use  causes 
no  inconvenience,  as  It  is  applied  at  night  and 

When  from  30  to  50  per  cent  is  actually  be- 
ing saved  for  hundreds  of  School  Boards  furnish- 
ing free  text-books,  it  is  not  surprising  that  ihe 
"  Holden  System  for  Preserving  Books''  has  be 
come  so  universally  papular  and  necessary.  Our 
business  of  '93  doubled  that  of  '91.  and  '94  dou- 
bled Ihal  of  '93.     If  Ihe.  -       - 


antages 


po^ible.     Thi 
his  fact  alone  convmdng  }   Read  page  73 
[9,   '9S,  issue  of  this  journal.     You  will 

itr.  Patent  Book  Cover  Co  ,  Box  643.  Springfield, 


Magazines. 


re  filled, and  schools  ai 


.  colleg 


nended  to  parei 


list ;  then  the  pupils  will  need  microscopes. 
These  may  be  had  id  great  variety  of  Walmsley, 
Fuller  &  Co.,  Chicago,  who  also  furnish  physical 
and  chemical  apparatus,  telescopes,  photographic 
supplies,  optical  lanterns  and  slides,  and  make 
Instiumenls  of  precisloD  10  order. 

ElevcD  medals  awaided  at  the  Columbian  ex. 
position  testify  to  the  excelleuce  of  the 
manufactured  by  Richards  &  Co.,  Lin 
Barclay  street.  New  York,  and  108  Lake  street, 
Chicago.  Their  philosophical  and  chemical  ap- 
paratus, fine  chemicals,  microscopes,  accessories, 
balances,  Keights.  etc.,  are  iuM  Ihe  thingslhai  are 
needed  in  many  schools.  Write  to  Ihem  for  lull 
iDformatloD. 

Ad  important  volume  by  C,  Alphonso  Smith, 
Ph.  D.,  tormer  assisUnt  in  English  in  Johns 
Hopkins  univetsily,  has  just  been  published.  Us 
title  is  RtpitiftoH  and  Parallelism  in  Enghsh 
Vtrai,  and  it  is  a  study  of  the  technique  of  poetry. 
William  ;.  Rtlfe.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  Hiram 
Corson,  and  other  noted  scholars,  and  criiics  have 
spoken  of  it  in  the  highest  terms.  Send  for  cata- 
logue describing  this  and  other  twoks  to  Che  Uni- 
nisity  Publishing  Co.,  43  East  roth  street.  New 

Many  grown-up  people  cannol  give  an  inlelli- 

Stnt  account  of  the  presidents  of  Ihe  United 
tates  and  their  principal  ads.  This  is  not  right 
in  a  land  where  law  and  order  depend  on  Ihe  in- 
telligence of  the  people.     Feckham,  Lillle  &  Co.. 


1  he  Committee  of  Fifteen,  appointed   by 
Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  N.  £. 
at  the  Boston  meeting  of  1803,  presented  an  e 
orate  report,  at  Cleveland;  February  19-ai.     This 
report  rivi.ls  that  o(  the  Committee  of  Ten  in  in- 
terest and  importance.     It  consistsof  three  parts: 
|i}  On  the  training  of  teachers,  written  by  buper- 
I  uusi-    iniendenl  Tarbell,  of  Providence ;  (a)  On  Ihe  cor- 
chools    reUtion  of  studies,  written  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  ; 
(31  On  the  administration  of  city  school  systems, 
written   by  PresideDt   Andrew  S.  Diaper.     It  is 

B rimed  in  full  in  the  Bducalietial  Revimi    for 
arch. 

The  Ctnlary  for  March  has  two  particularly 
fresh  and  unhackneyed  subjects,  fn  Ihese  days 
the  account  of  "  a  new  field  of  travel,"  will  be 
greeted  with  pleasure  by  the  American  travelers, 
and  this  Miss  Harriet  Waters  Preslon  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Pennell,  Ihe  artist,  have  found  ■'  Beyond 
the  Adriatic,"  along  the  coast  of  Dalmatia  and 
Albania,  a  region,  moreover,  which  is  now  acces- 
sible to  travelers.  The  second  topic  is  the  art  of 
the  late  Jean  Carries,  the  French  sculptor  and 
potter.  The  Cmlnry  is  Ihe  first  of  the  magaiinex, 
we  believe,  to  give  attention  to  Ihe  important 
work  of  this  artist,  the  appearance  of  whose  wcrk 
in  the  Salon  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  of  1891, 
caused  his  (ellow-anists  lo  demand  and  obtain 
for  him  from  the  preddent  of  the  republic  the 
cross  of  the  Legion  of   Honor.     The  "     "      '     ' 


tnch 
Nine  pictures  of 


sidering  Ihe  characte 

Ihe  sculptor's  work — I 

America — are  presented  with  Ihe  article. 

Apropos  of  the  loss  of  the  Elit  and  the  experi- 
ence of  La  Gascagni,  Ihe  Rtviea  0/  Rniie  vis  lor 
Uarch  calls  allenlion  to  the  comparative  safety, 
under  ordinary  conditions,  of  modem  ocean  travel. 

In  Iheedilor's  opinion  the  New  York  or  Chicago 
suburbanite  incurs  greater  risk  of  accident  in  go- 
ing back  and  forth  between  ofRce  and  home  dur- 
ing seven  cr  eight  conseculive  days  than  does  the 
passenger  on  the  Atlantic  lerry. 


fieecham's  pills  are  for  bilious- 
ness, bilious  headache,  dyspep- 
sia, heartburn,  torpid  liver.diz- 
^ness,  sick  headache.bad  taste 
In  the  mouth,  coated  tongue, 
loss  of  appetite.sallow  skin.etc., 
when  caused  by  constipation ; 
and  constipation  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  all  of  them. 

Go  br  the  book.  Pills  io4  aad 
•5*  a  box.  Book  fru  at  yoor 
4rugfiit'a  or  write  BL  F.  AUea  Ca^, 
jiS  Canal  St,  New  York. 


Collectors  of  posters  will  be  interes-led  to  know 
that  Siribnir's  Sfagaiini  has  just  issued  a  very 
Eiriking  design,  in  black  and  white,  by  Kenyon 
Coi,  announcing  the  series  of  articles  by  Presi. 
dent  Andrews,  of  Broun  university,  on  Ihe  His- 
tory of  Ihe  Last  Quarter- Century  in  Ihe  United 
States,  which  began  in  the  March  Stribntr. 


I"  The 


Jbytt 


entitled  ■'Gridou's  Pity,"  and  additional  chapti 
Irom  Mrs.  Ward's  serial,  "A  Singular  Lile  "  Every 
one  who  is  interested  in  anli-slavery  literature  will 
be  glad  to  read  "Some  Confessions  ol  a  Novel- 
Writer,"  by  John  T  Trowbridge,  thegiiled  author 
of  these  timarkable  stories  Two  papers  of 
importance  are  "  Immigration  and  Naluralisa- 
lion,"  by  H.  Sidney  Everett,  and  the  second  of 
Mr.  J.  H.  Ludlow's  papers,  "Some Words  on  Ihe 
Ethics  of  Co-operative  Production."  The  edu- 
cational paper  of  ihe  issue  is  bj  Prof .  N.5.  Shaler, 
who  treats  of  "The  Direction  of  Education." 
Charles  Rockwell  Lanman  contilbules  an  appre- 
cialiii«  ariide  upon  "  William  Dwight  Whitney." 


The  Magic  Touch 

Of  Hood's  SuBapBrlUs.    Ton  smile  at 
the  Mm.      But  if  you   suffer  from 

Dyspepsia 


"That  Just  Hits  It!" 

"Thftt  soothing  effect  is  a  magic 
tonchi"  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  geatlT 
tones  and    Btrepgthens  the   stomach 


for  food,  gives  refreshing  sleep,  and 
in  short,  raises  the  health  tone  of  the 
entire  STSteiu.     Kememtier 

Hood's  X  Cures 


Tak»  Hood's  Pills  tor  sick  Headache. 


Consumption 

is  amenable  to  treatment.  Hope, 
courage,  proper  exercise,  and 
from  the  inception  of  the  dis- 
ease the  contintial  use  of  Scott's 
Emulsion  of  Cod-liver  Oil  and 
H)T)ophosphites,  are  absolutely 


Keep  up  good  courage,  and 
with  the  use  of  this  most  nour- 
ishing and  fattening  preparation 
recovery  is  certain  in  the  first 
stages,  and  may  be  accoqiplished 
even  when  the  lungs  are  seri- 
ously involved.  Stop  the  exces- 
sive waste  (and  nothing  will  do 
it  like  Scott's  Emulsion),  and 
you  are  almost  safe. 

Ccm'f  fta  pn-nuulMt  (o  oeemt  a  mSffUHrt  / 

Scrtt  &  Bmnie,  N.  Y,    All  [>ni«irti.     SOcandSI. 


mm 


Surgeon-General 
Murray  used  it  suc- 
cessfully for  nervous 
dyspepsia  in  his  own 
family. 


THE  NEW  YORK 

EDUCATIONAL 

BUREAU 


CDUrca(T«duile.i*peclal  tucher  of  aoT  kind, 
or  kaow  where  B  teacher  U  wanted  writ*  at  once 
10 the  nunaceri  or  leiesriph  him, his  eiinnse. 
JfeAape  tob  would  accept  a  better  position, 
WhenlaN.  Y.CII]>,pleuBeall.  Telephone  num- 
ber li  IW)  lS«b  Itnss.   H.  B.  KiLLoaa.  Manacer. 

61  SMt  Vina  St.,  Vow  Toik. 
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■  ■If*  II  ■    notd. 


n  nexnlf  Ac  sm  of  Stccb  vas  pakl 


(>»n)  bmrng^  Sfiaoc.     not  bScub  dI  FkU- 

il.'i  "TiiM  Ji^  I  Mil"  liMhi"  m^K  far  Sjucn. 
aad  Mibra'i  -Pntbc  SfcaHst"  (lAj.l  tv 
SiJJB.     Tlmiii  ii'i  -O^K  Tales  ^  Sbtt^ 

HijiMu.  B  the  BOB  ncea  ol  ch 
o(Ik  J.  B.    Uni»«cMl   Camf^j 


s  Pears 


Pears'  soap  dears 
and  smoothes  and 
softens  the  skin: 
makes  it  transparent 
if  possible:  empties 
it:  stimulates  action: 
and  so  affects  the 
complexion  and 
health. 


oiiDiuciEU,vaciuuininEi, 


f,faa  Bike  pinrfiil  tatrgi  of 


^Baat  CatrtO.  flnb  wiih  —    -^—•-  -• -• 


>  AAA  *A^*A*AAAAa.A» 

^  LADIES 

HOW  AKK  TOCIt 

CHIN*  CLOSETS? 


l&cBiak  tt  FREE. 


'^^^:jrs; 


PREKItniS  ftw 

and  r..-J—  &tfc^BM4»rtj»t  Ih^^i 


•kr  a>l  Spina.     Vwk  «.«  alL    V« 
Iks.  of  FtM  Tms  f;  Bul  tw  (xpavw 

ftw  i£iM:  awixcs  pud.    V  n. 

•iMpfe  «<  Good  Tw  t'*-  MMl  «* 
rMKut  of  tkst  "ad"  »Mi  ISv.  f«a*w» 
-     -  n  r.&  IM 


Bc*«t)lkl  Pma«l 
FREE    to    kl    ~ 


Pkinw*.       For   rail 


AihiiiiBaiTih,^ 


The  Comni  noBbas  of  Attl/'i  Ltvimg 
■how  the  iBioe  JDdiaoQS  sekctioD,  the ! — ^~  ~ 
able  rarielr,  and  the  stmc  {[cc 
which  hare  alwajx  marked  tUa 
line  pablicalioa.  Any  itadcr  df>mag  ic 
touch  with  fores^  periodica]  literature  can 
better  Ibao  tobici'ibc  f«  this  invaluable 
tine.  Liilell  &  Co.,  Boson,  win  furnish 
pectus,  andgin  inlornuriuo  ahout  ipedal 


Do  rod  leach  ~CnRBi  Bnatt"  la  nar  k 

,    It  »  no  papa  wOl  help  roa  Uhc  Ona  Tihd. 

'  -itoe  daba  at  oar  low  e'-"- 


31  &  33  V«ie»r  8tT««t.       \ 
p.  O.  Bm  «S»,  »EW  YOWt.^ 

^▼▼▼T  ▼▼▼▼▼▼  ▼▼■▼"▼"▼■▼ 

Elcfflcntary  Sounds 
and  diacritical  Marks 

Fally  expUined  uid  UlMtntvd  by  tk* 

in  Bunu  ProaouDcinc  PrinL, 

tnii  teacher   Deeds  Ihi«  bank  to  [»«  daitf 
teachiDc  t<f  Read- 
copy.    Special  le 

i  L  L  KSllOGG  <  CO.  lei  Itrk  1  CUcOti 


It  for  intn>diK1ii,>D. 


Charles  Scribcer"!  Sou  bate  in  ues«  and  will 
•ooD  issue  the  work  of  ProleiKir  Charies  W. 
Shields,  KDlilled  The  UnUtdCknrcki^llu  Cniltit 
Stales,  which  was  annoDnced  as  in  pnparalion  a 
few  moaIh»  ago,  when  bisessayon  "The  His- 
toric   Episcopate  '^  was  published   by  the    same 

ume  will  afford  a  historj  of  recent  opiaion  on  the 
quHlion  of  church  unity. 

IMPORTANT. 

When  Tisitins  New  Toil  Citr.  BTe  Banage.  Ei- 
pras  and  Curlase  Hire,  and  stop  at  the  Grand 
UnioD  Hotel,  opporile  Grand  Ceairal  Depot. 

"— " >  Fnraittied  Rodios  m  t>  awl  "P- 

n  plan.    Slenion  and  ail 


-                     _        ._  ur.-  .11  siiriiD,  m«a'BAVA  ibolalllral  Bane:   I^prr,  , 

VmjT    J    .J  __     — ^ *.(A),Mic-i«.  dKerrlbttt  to  .V«r  IW*  W«rM.  ill*.  «."  ' 

P.^^^    1  %>*AA%^  .y     riarL-onrarKldB*;aH<IIUad>imMM«wgi.HhMiina'     \ 
\  £K»*BT.aJB||r||||«TISII    LlTfVniHWW,  V<-iule<\>nv)alnM,|ulnlii  hu4iVMp.l  > 

CwaJl.   Weknowlbat  AIAATni>aP(wlllTFl>(r*rurtliwdt»raH«.i^lu|^va^lorauU>     ^ 

f  ™liLD(TAildrar\a>  Clll-B«WHIIH(Bv'<1^ltk  ro!.«l«  rMir«h  AvHiiaa.  N*w  Vaak.  I  ' 


t^Wd,  TUIa         ViECl         -|»*Ult  TRI. 
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USED 'every  week-day  BRINGS  RESTONSUNDAY. 
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CHARLES  SCRIBWER'S  SOWS 

PRIMER  OF  PSYCHOLOGY. 

BrProfHwrGBOfciTiuuBULLLADD,  VilcUnivMiitr.    ISmo,  m  psKes-    tl.OO  ■((. 

FANCIFUL  TALES. 

ByPhi^hK..  Stockton.     Edilcd  (or  School  u^e  bf  JuLuELTZAsrrHLoKcwoRTHr.    Qoih,  13&  pans. 
FMll-paKC  Illuelnitioiu.    50  ceau  lut.    A  Suppleoienlsry  Reidfr  tor  cbildren  alneuid  len  yeaimol  aRC. 

THE  MAKING  OF  THE  OHIO  VALLEY  STATES. 

BySAHUBLADtHsDioiiE.    with  Mapakod  many  lUiutrailona.    ISmo,  319  paRca.    ll.H). 

HOW  THE  REPUBLIC  IS  GOVERNED. 

By  Noah  Brooks.    ISmo.   TAccnu.   {Rtaily  Immtiiimtily.)    ClaSEd  is  Ciril  Got 
book  luilable  lot  u»e.  


TEXT-BOOK  CATALOGUE  FOR  1894-9!  NOW  READY. 

153-157  FIFTH  AVENUE.        -        -        -        .        NEW  VORK  CITY, 


Tilden's  Grammar  School  Geography 

treats  of  Indusliial  and  Commercial  pursuits  in  a  dcgres  corresponding  to  their  impor- 
tance in  the  afTaits  of  life.  The  shackles  of  traditionary  treatment  are  thrown  ofF.  The 
study  is  invested  with  a  new  and  living  interest.  The  subject  becomes  more  fruitful. 
The  old  wearisomeness  is  replaced  by  lively  attention. 

The  recommendations  of  Hon,  W.  T.  Harris,  U.  S,  Commissioner  of  education, 
and  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  are  in  full  harmony  with  the  teaching  of  Geography  as 
developed  in  the  works  of  Dr.  Tilden.  What  man  has  done  in  overcoming  the  obstacles 
of  nature  in  establishing  the  great  routes  of  commerce,  railroads,  canals,  telegraphs,  is  of 
prime  human  Interest  and  importance.  The  child  is  held  '.o  be  more  benefited  and  inter- 
ested in  knowing  what  man  has  done  than  by  learning  about  the  formation  of  the  earth. 

LEACH,  SHEWELL  &  SAWBORW,  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago. 


The  Prano  art  Eduational  Papers. 

The  fourth  in  this  series  uf  pamphlets,  just  issued,  is 

The  Art  Idea  in  Education 

and  In  Practical  Life. 

By    JOHN    8.    GLARK. 

Price,  go  CENTS 

For  fullinf or  motion  iHT^ard  to  these  and  other  pi^lications  in  Art  Instruction, 
address. 

The  Prang  Educational  Company, 

646  WMhlngtBii  St.,  Boaton.    47  E.  lOth  St.,  Mew  Ywfc.     151  W»b«8h  Ave.,  Chloiio. 


PATRIOTISM    IN    THE  SCHOOLS. 

BEACON    LIOST8    OF   PATBIOTISM f 

Hiiioric  Inctnlivei  u  Vinuc  i«d  Good  CftUenihlp,  in  pmc  ind  vcnc.  ollh  noiH.   ^  Hihit  B. 

"II  u  full  u  mrjimimr  e/  turn  msrAy  le  it  nad  aitd  nmtmttnd  if  jtuKi  amd tU."~ 
Stndfer  caiaUglul  and  drcuLiri  diMcriflivt  cfimr  KdtKaimtaJ  flMicatiaiu. 
SILVER,     BUKDETT    A    COMPANY,     PUBUSHEHS. 

Mew  Yetk.  ChicafD.  Philadelphia. 


Charles  De  Silver  &  Sons,  No.  (G)  noa  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Poblishera  of  Hamilton,  Locke  ft  C 1  rk'i  "  INTERLINEAR  CLASSICS  " 

-el.  icnplDB  u^attaflr  io  mat  b  mlanrabl^  Latin  and 


Vlryil,  fiwor.  HoroBe,  «o*nj,  Salh 

Xntmtion'i  AnahatiM,  Micb  td  waehpr*  to 

Ciark't  fVoeffctti  and  t^omuiVK  u 

Barvml't  Aaiidard  Sutattrt,  Fnuf'i 


ni" 


nuT-t  /llod,  ffov<<  of  81.  i 
the  laterltnear  Seiis*  o1  ola 
:'i  SAool  BMoria,  Lort'i  B. 
■  oatalocntorBUonrpubllcal 


'IMPROVEMENT  THE   ORDER   OF   THE   AGE." 


The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter. 

All  the  essential  features  of  a  writing  madiiae 
greatly   perfected.       All   the  Imperfectiona  and 
annoyances  of  former  machine*  OTercome. 
The  greateat  indication  of  progressire  principles 
in  connection  with  any  writing  machine. 


Da  net  purchati  be/art  rcciiving  our  tlUtlraled  and  JacHflivt  calalogvt. 

THE  SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY, 


>•  Bnmob  offli 


Syracuae,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 

throDsliont  the  Cnlt«]  Statea. 


EACHERS! 

The  book  tbat  ta  now  bv 
InK  wUelT  aaad  u  a  so^ 


THE  CE^^•URY 
BOOK  FOR 

YOUNQ  AMERICANS." 


'■  the  slorr  of  the  Government,  ■■  by  Elbridge 

■oks,  describing  tfie  adventures  f ' ' 

tvouDgpeople  in  Wasbingion,  a 


S.  Brooks,  describing  [he  advenluies  of  h  party  of 
■  lyoungpeoplein  Washington, andwhatihey 
!d  there :  how  the  GovemmenI  was  founded. 


the  duties  of  the  President,  Congress. 

Court, various  department 5.— (he  making 

... dtligU/Kiiloryaidt 


Oe  Mff-l-us  of  a  iiilant.  Issued  under  (he  i 
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Henry  H.  H&cCracken,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
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tives,  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of 
Pedagt^  and  Doctor  of  PedagoKy. 

Complete  professional  preparation  for  those 
seeking  to  become  superin (en dents,  princi- 
pals, professors  In  normal  schools,  and  teach- 
ers of  higher  rank. 
Year  begins  Oct,  i.  Scholarships  offered. 
Special  scholarships  for  ivomen. 

For  cataloKueiivblK  full  infonnatim.    Addrev, 

SECRETiST.  SCHOOL  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

UNIVERSITY, 

WMbinEton   Square,  N.  Y.  City. 
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German 

The  American  Book  Company  announce  a  new  series  of 
German.  Reading  Books,  two  volumes  of  which  are  now 
ready  and  others  will  be  issued  at  frequent  intervals.  Fea- 
tures of  the  series  are  the  new  Schwabacher  type — easier  to  read 
than  the  Gothic  and  better  for  the  eyes  ;  a  useful  vocabulary 
which  assumes  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  simple  words,  and 
contains  all  necessary  assistance  in  idiom  and  translation  ; 
footnotes  calling  attention  to  treatment  of  idiom,  etc.,  in  the 
vocabulary  ;  notes  on  subject  matter  at  foot  of  text  page. 
NOW    READY: 


®ie  QUonafe 


The  salient  characteristics  of  this,  the  most  popular  of  mod- 
em German  writers,  are  exhibited  in  this  charming  story.  It  is 
simple  in  language  and  contains  fine  descriptions  of  nature. 

©a0  ^eibeborf 


:t  Stitte 
b7   Hkz   liKiiBj    lutn 
KiuiKCii     Kt     tlie     Pnl 
BnlentlOo  SctaoDl,  Ps 
80  P<w«i>  SB  eaat*. 


Edited  for 

L  Madera  i^n- 
CIbhIobI     mnd 


A  favorite  work.      Poetic  atmosphere.      Strong  land- 
scape word-painting. 

OTHER  VOLUMES  IN  PREPARATION. 

Conetpoadenc 


Books  ttnl  prepaid  oa  receipt  of  prii 
German  wilh  reference  "  '  -  —  ■---- 
cordiallj  invited. 


lamination  and  introduction  of  tlii*  new  x 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

York  Cincinnati  Cbicaeo  Bokon  Atlanta  Ponland,  Ore. 


A  NEW  PUBLICATION. 

Every  School  Should  Have  It 


Chambers's  Concise 
Gazetteer  of  the  World. 

Topographical,  Statistical,  Historical. 

OnaYolune.    CronigTO.   7t8pM«8.  Halfmorocco,  pries,  $100. 

This  is  a  compreheasive  yet  bandy  voluine,  i^ntaining  the  latest  and 
most  reliable  infonnation  abont  nameworthy  places  in  all  cotintries. 
The  latest  and  most  authentit:  statistics  available  have  been  embodied 
in  the  work ;  the  etymology  of  names,  when  signifiCBDt  and  interesting, 
is  given  ;  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  do  jtistice,  however  briefly, 
to  history  anil  literary  associations.  The  aim  has  been  to  include  all 
that  may  be  reasonably  wanted  about  every  place  lihely  to  be  Itxiked 
for,  and  to  te'l  it  with  the  utmost  conciseness,  consistent  with  clearness 
and  readableness.  The  prontincialion  has  beeti  indicated  in  all  cases 
where  doubt  could  arise,  and  in  the  way  most  likely  to  be  intelligible  to 
the  average  reader. 

A  VALUABLE  REFERENCE  BOOK. 


Stntfeitpaid  tn  rtceifl  afprict, 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY.  Publishers, 

7iff  and  717  Market  Street,  l-hUadetphta, 
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To  show  the  world  what  long  experience  gains. 
Requires  not  courage,  tbough  if  calls  for  pains. 

-Craii,. 

DIXON'S        AMERICAN 
GRAPHITE       PENCILS 

Are  manufactured  in  all  Sizes,  Shapes, 
Finishes,  Grades,  and  Degrees  of  Hard- 
ness, and  show  painstaking   Perfection. 

H  you  &re  not  familiar  with  them,  menlioa 
Ths  School  Jol'rnai,  and  send  i6  cents 
for  samples  north  double  the  money. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE   CO., 

JERSEY    CITY,    N.    J. 
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practical    mechanics  * 
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Special 
Trade- 
School 
Discount 


^  to  supply  tools  to  prac- 

"  tical  trade  schools 

HAMMACHER,    SCHLEHMER 

309  Bowery  New  York 


&    CO. 


CRITERION    PROJECTION    LANTERN, 


CBITBHION  M 

ELECTRIC  LAMP   interchangeable  with  OxyHy.  Jet  or  with  Oil  Lamp.  | 

EDUCATIONAL  appakatusInvented,  paiented.  and  manufactured  by 
J.    B.  COLT    &   CO.,  16  Beekman  street.  New  York.    Send  for  CaUloffue. 
ISSLaSalleSt.,  Chloavo,  III.    I  140MKrkat  8t.,8an  Prandaco.Cal. 
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Improved  Optical  Lanterns. 


Oil.  Lime  and  Electric  Liglits 

Specially  Conatra^ed  for  Scnool 

antt  College  TJae, 

•  Lantern   slides  of  every  subject  In 

stock  or  made  to  order. 


Sind  s   ( 


\mp   for  aoo-fage    il/uitrated 


"BOSTON  IDBAl."  Laaien,  Rlcclrlc  Lai 


I  A.   T.  THOMPSON  &   CO.,  Manufacturers,  13  Tremont  Row,  Boston,  Mass.  { 


|<<WW<li)i^»^|ilHHi|iWi|W>»mMWi>i>ili|>Wili)^iB 

m     JACKSON'S     m        y|j 
VERTICAL  WRITING. 


W.  BEVERLY  HARISON, 
59  Fifth  Avenue, 
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STERBROOn 


Standard  School  lumbers, 
333.  444)    138,   105  and  048. 

For  aale  by  all  Statlonera. 

,    GSTEBBHOOE  STEEL  FBI  CO.,  !i  Mn  St ,  1. 1 
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FORCED  "REORGANIZATION"  SALEII! 


It  because  ol  the  gmeral  depreaion  which 
-elhaa  a  ^earpast,  our  Company  hascon- 
....  ,.„  the  best  interests  of  all  parties  concerned, 
.  maybe  promptlyaud  satisfactonlf  accomohshed. 
IS  the  placing  oa  the  market  at  greatly  nducid 
'  iHlific  Apparatus,  aeEregsling  in 


has  aiieciett  businei 
sidered  it  adviuble 
and  in  order  that  a 

of  the  lareer  part  of  our  stock  of  Slaniard  Sci, 
e  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 
This  "  REORGANiZATin:<  "  Sale  will  continue  an/)'  until  sur  stock  is  reduced  to  the 

Possible  purchasers  should  communrcale  with  ua  immtdiattly  and  secure  circular  No. 
jial  issued.  Catalof^es  of  any  particular  Dept.  (8  in  N  umber) yVcr  to  science  teachers 
1  request, 

InTWtlgatB  Ul»  QTIBBg  "EUCTMO  CABJLB"  for  Projwtlon  LmMtm.    | 

QUEEN  &  CO.  Inc.,  loio  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 

Nu>.R>.ou^  WoKLn's  Fair  Awakds.        NEW  YORK  Office :  Il6  Fulton  St. 


CHEMICALS 

AND 

APPARATUS 

Laboratorj  Supplies  of  Etcij  Description 

Bullock  k  Crenshaw, 


IMPORTEUS 


MANHATTAN 

School  and  Church  Furniture  Works, 

No.  127  Clinton  Place,  N.  Y. 

We  CQinu<»CIure  Deslia  (or  Scholars.  Tucbei-sand 

Principals.  Sealing  of  various  kinds.  Work  Berchc; 

I    Tcainlne.    Kindersranen  Tablet,  also 

iu,  AlUt  Rail*,  and  Cabinet  Work  o(  all 

I  at  Dur  awn  factory  which  is  Ihe  only 


ill  other  goods  required  in  the  comf 
n)c  out  ot  School  and  Church. 

le  beii  material  and  worlcmanaltip. 


The  National 
Course  in  Physics 


Physical  and 
Chemiciil  Apparatus 

Microscopes,  Telescopes  and  Lanterns, 
Dynamos.  Motor*  and  Electrical 

Test  laatnunenta. 

Anatomical  Models. 

Cfaemicals  and  Chemical  Glass  Ware. 

Special  Apparatus  ta  Order. 
Sertd  for  Catalogues  and  Pricen. 

ALFRED  L.  ROBBINS  CO., 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 

EIMER&AHEND, 

205-211  Third  Ave,, 
NEW    YORK. 


Evervthingnccessary  (or 
the  Chemical  and  Physical 
Laboratory  will  be  fur- 
nished of  best  quality  ai 
reasonable  prices. 

Glass  and  metal  appara- 
tus, special,  made  to  order, 
according  lo  drawings. 

Glass  blowing  and  en- 
graving done  on  premises. 
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Prick's  Successful  Automatic 
Electric  Program  Clock. 
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■Be  price  of  the  apparBtna,    I  take  inu  pleatun  lo 

tbui  recoBiniendiDf  Mr.  Frlok'a  irorf," 

AvvuralDininiUhBdfDralleUHHOIpraaniB 

aliniillns.    MBllntartBrr  rcaalla  laarBnleed. 

FRED.  FIUCK7'"fcjK™.'"'"^A".°°' 


PUMPS  For  Compressing 
OXYGEN  &  HYDROGEN 
GASES   .~ro    CYLINDERS 
BY  HAND  POWETR. PRICE  SI500 
SENDfOR  CATALOGUE  NOE    TO 

CMAS.  BESELER,       I 

218  CENTRE  ST.  NEW  YORK. I 


COMMITTEE  OF  TEN. 


Send  (or  descriptive  catalogue  of  appar- 
atus. Also  illustrated  and  descriptive  cata- 
logues of  Chemical  and  Biological  La- 
boratory Supplies; 

FRANKLIN  EDUCATIONAL  CO., 

BOTON.     CHICAGO. 


TEACHERS'  AIDS. 


Cliart  of  the  Presidents' 
Lives  and  Official  Terms. 

Theprtnli.,.  by  ,««  inches  "''^  V1'*^%kJ;;"^'",^„,'J;;  "''^o  de?rS"*"s'( 

pIeCKHAmVlITTLE    &    CO.,    B6    Reade    St., 


A-TTRACTIVE. 
R-EPLETE. 
T-BUTHFUL. 


DRAWING  MATERIALS.  -     - 
SURVEYING    INSTRUMENTS. 


Physical  and  Chemical  Apparatus. 
Microscopes,  Telescopes, 
Photographic  Supplies, 

Optical  Lanterns  &  Slides. 

Only  cBniflilr  Siiinee  Failary  in  Ikt  Wisl. 
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WALTER  BAKER  &  CO. 


ULTtH  BUSS  k  CD.  DOBCHiSTiB,  MASS. 


TM  Best  ail  Brightest 
C»lon ! 

SBiootb  Pemuit 
Harks  I 

latcb  KlidergarttD 
papers ! 


Packed   5  and  to  ]n  a 
box  for  5  and  10  cenls. 

Franklin  Mfg.  Co., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT'S  STEEL  PENS, 

The  Most  Perfect  Pens  Made, 

HAVE  FOR  FIFTY  YEARS  BEEN  THE  STANDARD. 

His  Celebrated  Numbers 

303,    40+,    604  E.F.,    sSJ:.    601  E.F.,    170, 

and  bisolherstylesmsf  behadoJ  altdealersthroughoui  the  world. 

COLD    MEDAL,    PARIS    EXPOSITIONS,    1878    and    1889 

And  the  Avrard  at  the  World's  Columbian  ExposUion,  Chicago. 

J08KPH  CILLOTT  A  SONS,  91  John  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


US  ANY  HIGH  PRfCED  SOAP 
•OVER  StX  MILLION  BARS  SOU?  IN  l8p4- 

SOLD  EVERWnERE  AT  POPULAR" PRICES. 
egSMg  BOTTERMILK  S°AP  Ce.  CHieAGg, 


ATonk 

For  Brain- Workers,  the  Weak  and 
Debilitated. 

Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 
is  without  exception  the  Best 
Remedy  for  reUeving  Mental 
and  Nervous  Exhaustion ;  and 
where  the  system  has  become 
debilitated  by  disease,  it  acts 
as  a  general  tonic  and  vitalizer, 
affording  sustenance  to  both 
brain  and  body. 
Dr.  E.  Cornell  Eaten,    Philadelphia, 

Pa.,  says:  "  I  have  met  with  the  greatest 
and  mo^t  satisfactory  results  in  dyspepsia 
and  general  derangement  of  the  cerebral 
and   nervous  systems,  causing  debility  and 

exhaustion." 


Descriptive  pamphlet  free. 

Imloril  Cliiiiilcil  forks,  ProiUtDCt,  L  L 


e  of  Substitutes  and  Imitations. 


Packer's 
Tar  Soap 

Is  more  than  a  pure,  bland, 
luxuriant  cleanser.  It  is  anti- 
septic, emollient  and  curative. 
It  fortifies  the  skin  in  health, 
soothes  it  in  irritated  condi- 
tions, and  is  a  constant  protec- 
tion against  contagion. 

Physicians  have  been  using 
and  prescribing  this  soap  for 
nearly  a  quarter  century. 

"A  Luxury  for 
Bath«nd5hampoo.** 
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The  City  School  Superintendency.  III. 

What  is  Needed  for  the  Future, 
By  William  A.  Mowry. 

There  is  clearly  much  unrest  in  regard  to  the  present 
status  of  the  city  school  superintendent,  his  duties,  and 
his  powers.  The  conviction  is  clear  and  wide-spread 
that,  in  many  places,  as  at  present  managed,  the  office 
is  not  doing  its  best  work.  This  view  is  so  general  as 
to  appear  well-nigh  universal.  But  there  seems  to  be 
less  agreement  in  regard  to  what  should  be  done  to 
remedy .  existing  difficulties.  It  is  the  object  of  this 
article  briefly  to  outline  these  difficulties  and  suggest 
some  clear  lines  of  needed  reform. 

The  schools  everywhere  are  under  the  direction  and 
control  of  school  boards.  The  boards  are  elected  or 
appointed.  Different  methods  of  election  and  appoint- 
ment are  found  in  different  places  and  in  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  In  some  cities  the  members  are 
elected  on  a  general  ticket  for  the  whole  city  ;  in  others 
they  are  elected  by  wards.  Sometimes  these  two  meth- 
ods are  both  used  in  the  same  city,  a  part  being  elecjed 
at  large  and  others  by  wards. 

Where  they  are  appointed,  uniformity  in  regard  to 
the  appointing  power  is  not  observed.  Sometimes  the 
appointment  is  made  by  the  mayor  of  the  city,  some- 
times by  the  judges  of  the  courts,  and  sometimes  by  the 
city  council. 

Again,  uniformity  is  not  found  in  the  length  of  the 
term  of  service.  In  some  cities  members  are  elected 
annually,  in  others  for  two  years,  again  for  three,  and 
sometimes  for  longer  periods. 

Still  further  no  uniformity  is  found  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  persons  constituting  the  board.  Some  cities 
have  six,  others  nine,  twelve,  fifteen,  twenty,  twenty- 
four,  and  in  some  instances  as  high  as  sixty  or  more. 

Clearly,  improvement  is  needed  and  more  uniformity 
of  thought  and  purpose  is  desirable  in  these  particu- 
lars. A  few  suggestions  may  be  made  which  will, 
doubtless,  be  very  generally  accepted  and  agreed  to  in 
regard  to  this  divergence  of  custom  concerning  the 
school  boards. 

1.  A  small  board  is  generally  more  efficient  than  a 
large  one.  This  I  believe  is  the  more  common  opinion 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  the  tendency  of  thought 
is  very  generally  in  this  direction. 

2.  Members  of  the  board  should  be  elected  for  a  term 
of  years,  two  years  being  better  than  one,  three  years 


better  than  two,  and  many  are  now  advocating  four 
years,  the  term  of  service  of  one-fourth  the  number 
expiring  every  year.  One  of  the  foremost  educators  in 
the  country  told  the  writer  only  a  few  days  ago  that  he 
believed  the  best  plan  to  be  a  board  of  eight  persons, 
elected  for  four  years,  two  being  electecf  every  year. 

3.  There  appears  as  yet  no  uniformity  of  judgment . 
in  regard  to  appointment  or  election.  There  are  many 
places  where  a  growing  sentiment  is  clearly  apparent 
in  favor  of  appointment  rather  than  election.  But  this 
is  one  of  those  questions  where  a  good  argument  can 
be  made  for  either  side.  Neither  method  will  do  away 
with  all  existing  evils. 

In  a  certain  large  city,  where  the  appointment  of 
members  of  the  board  rested  with  the  mayor,  that  new- 
ly elected  official  went  at  his  task  in  a  systematic  and 
thoughtful  manner.  He  studied  the  conditions  of  his 
constituents  and  classified  them  as  follows  : 

German,     Physician,  Roman  Catholic,  Democrats, 

American,  Merchant,  Jew,  Republican, 

Women,      Politician,  Free  Thinker,  Prohibitionist, 

Irish,  Lawyer,      Protestant,  Mugwump, 

Then  he  selected  a  man,  one  of  his  personal  friends, 
whom  he  thought  quite  well  fitted  for  the  position. 
This  man  was  a  German,  a  Physician,  a  Free  Thinker, 
and  a  Mugwump.  That  allowed  him  to  cross  off  those 
four  classes.  His  second  choice  was  an  Irishman  who 
was  a  Politician,  a  Catholic,  and  a  Democrat.  Off  came 
four  more  divisions.  He  next  found  a  man  who  was  an 
American,  a  Lawyer,  a  Protestant,  and  a  Republican. 
Three  more  classes  off.  His  fourth  choice  was  a 
Woman,  a  Methodist,  and  a  Prohibitionist.  His  fifth 
and  last  selection  was  more  difficult.  He  must  find  a 
popular  man  who  is  a  Merchant  and  a  Jew.  This  may 
be  an  easy  matter  aod  it  may  not.  The  best  man  for 
the  schools  is  lost  sight  of,  for  the  mayor  must  have 
regard  to  all  classes  of  his  supporters. 

Now,  this  is  a  piece  of  veritable  history.  It  may  be 
unusual,  for  some  mayors,  possibly,  are  less  considerate 
and  may  boldly  appoint  their  personal  friends,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  several  divisions  which  might  be  made  of 
their  "constituency."  But  meanwhile,  what  becomes 
of  the  schools,  when  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  board  se- 
lected on  such  principles  ? 

From  the  above  it  may  be  inferred  that  there  is  no 
royal  road  to  the  appointment  of  an  intelligent  and  effi- 
cient school  board.  It  is  possible  to  have  a  good  board 
elected  by  the  people,  either  on  a  general  ticket,  or  by 
wards,  and  good  men  may  be  appointed  by  the  mayor 
or  by  the  judge.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  school  boards 
of  the  country  are  quite  generally  of  a  high  character. 
They  have,  evidently,  been  improving  for  some  years 
past,  and  in  many  places  they  are  selected  on  broad  and 
wise  principles,  but  it  is  still  true  that  no  particular 
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plan  will  insure  the  best  men,  in  ail  casfs,  and,  in  some 
instances,  these  boards  are  anything  but  the  best,  and 
to  all  appearances  are  seeking  something  quite  foreign 
to  the  simple  and  plain  duty  of  improving  the  schools 
and  making  them  the  best  possible. 

4.  When  the  board  has  been  elected  or  appointed,  and 
has  organized,  then  come  the  more  important  questions 
of  a  division  of  its  duties,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
superintendent  of  schools,  assigning  to  him  his  proper 
duties  and  conferring  upon  him  necessary  powers  for 
the  intelligent  and  efficient  discharge  of  those  duties. 
First  of  all,  it  may  be  said,  that  educators  are  generally 
agreed  that  the  executive  and  administrative  powers 
and  duties  should  be  devolved  upon  proper  executive 
officers,  appointed  by  the  board,  or  by  some  competent 
authority,  and  <hat  these  duties  should  not  be  performed 
by  the  regular,  standing  committees  of  the  board.  It 
may  be  well  to  have  these  committees  to  fall  back  upon, 
in  case  of  disputed  questions,  but  the  ordinary  manage- 
ment of  the  schools,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  their  internal 
and  educational  affairs,  should  be  wholly  in  the  hands 
of  the  professional  superintendent. 

Just  at  the  present  time,  a  very  broad  discussion  is 
going  on  all  over  the  country  upon  this  particular  point, 
and  everywhere  the  consensus  of  opinion  is  uniformly 
and  decidedly  in  one  direction.  A  letter  from  a  promi- 
nent educator  in  St.  Louis  says  :  "  It  is  *  in  the  air,'  both 
here  and  elsewhere."  In  a  discussion  in  the  National 
Educational  Association  at  Asbury  Park  last  July,  Mr. 
Evans,  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  said  : 

"  School  superintendents  should  have  entire  control 
in  the  selection  of  teachers,  in  the  course  of  study,  and 
in  the  conduct  of  the  schools.  Boards  of  education, 
representing  the  tax-payers,  ought  to  control  the 
finances,  paying  the  officers  and  teachers,  building 
houses,  and  furnishing  supplies.  Beyond  that  they 
should  trust  the  officers,  whose  business  it  is  to  know. 
If  the  officers  prove  unworthy  and  unreliable,  they 
should  be  impeached  and  removed.  It  is  a  golden  rule 
to  pay  an  official  well,  let  him  alone,  but  watch  him 
closely.** 

The  next  session  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  will 
take  up  a  ''bill  to  establish  a  bureau  of  education  in  the 
city  government  (Philadelphia)  to  supersede  the  pres- 
ent board  of  education.  This  would  supersede  both 
the  local  boards  of  directors  in  the  wards,  with  which 
the  city  could  well  dispense,  and  also  the  board  of  edu- 
cation, where  members  are  selected  by  the  judges  of 
the  courts  of  Common  Pleas."  The  above  is  quoted 
from  The  American  of  January  12, 1895. 

For  New  York  city  a  sub-committee  of  seventy  has  lately 
made  a  report,  emphasizing  the  almost  unmixed  evils 
growing  out  of  the  present  system  of  school  manage- 
ment in  that  city  and  proposing  a  "  Public  School  Bill  " 
which  provides  for  a  "  Board  of  Superintendents  "  who 
shall  be  a  ''  permanent,  dignified,  and  responsible  body 
of  trained  experts,  to  whom  shall  be  committed  the 
educational  administration  of  the  schools."  The  bill 
also  provides  for  "  the  complete  separation  of  the  busi- 
ness from  the  educational  administration,  and  the  as- 
signment of  each  to  a  single  responsible  authority. 
The  superintendent  of  buildings  and  supplies  will  have 
charge  of  the  school  buildings  and  the  purchase  of  sup- 
plies, thus  relieving  the  board  of  education  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  trustees  on  the  other,  of  duties  strictly 
executive."    Among  the  names  of  the  committee  mak- 


ing this  radical  report  is  that  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  of  Columbia  college,  now  president  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  and  well  and  widely 
known  as  one  of  the  broadest  and  best  thinkers  among 
our  American  educators. 

This  division  of  powers  and  placing  responsibility 
upon  the  proper  officers  is  in  accordance  with  a  plan 
lately  proposed  by  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  univer- 
sity, and  that  in  turn  is  almost  identical  with  the  details 
of  a  paper  read  in  1888  before  the  National  Council  of 
Education  at  its  meeting  at  San  Francisco  (the  same 
being  the  report  of  a  committee),  by  that  well-known 
friend  of  President  Garfield,  Professor  B.  A.  Hinsdale, 
LL.  D.  of  Michigan  university.  Dr.  Hinsdale  in  devel- 
oping his  plan  says  : 

"  The  board  must  be  clothed  by  the  law  with  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  judicial  powers  and  duties.  One  of 
the  first  things  that  it  should  do,  however,  is  immedi- 
ately to  divest  itself  of  most  of  its  executive  and  judi- 
cial duties  and  confine  itself  mainly  to  legislation. 
*****  Acting  as  a  legislature,  the  board 
should  establish  three  executive  departments,  defining 
their  powers  and  duties  : 

1.  The  department  of  finance,  accounts,  and  rec- 
ords. 

2.  The  department  of  construction,  repairs,  and  sup- 
plies. 

3.  The  department  of  instruction  and  discipline. 
The  heads  of  these  departments  might  be  called  the 

auditor,  the  superintendent  of  construction,  and  the 
superintendent  of  schools. 

♦  ♦  *  These  departments  should  be  as  permanent 
and  efficient,  relatively,  as  the  executive  departments 
of  the  state  or  national  government ;  perhaps  it  would 
be  well  to  have  them  provided  for  in  the  school  law  it- 
self ;  certainly  they  should  be  put  high  beyond  the 
reach  of  hasty  board  action." 

In  discussing  these  plans  Dr.  Hinsdale  well  says  : 

*'  School  administration  in  cities  is  still  organized 
essentially  as  it  was  when  the  cities  were  villages. 
While  this  organization  answered  the  villages  well 
enough,  it  is  now  far  outgrown."  Still  farther  on  he 
says  : 

"  The  plan  would  give  to  the  office  of  superintendent 
of  schools  that  strength  and  dignity  which  its  efficiency 
demands.  As  a  matter  of  course  the  superintendent 
would  be  clothed,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  with 
power  over  the  course  of  study,  instruction,  and  disci- 
pline." "  He  further  says  :  "  The  new  Cincinnati  rule 
would  be  incorporated,  viz.,  The  superintendent  of  the 
public  schools  shall  appoint  all  the  teachers  of  said 
schools,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  superintendent  or  board  may  remove  for 
cause."  Dr.  Hinsdale  also  refers  to  the  Cleveland 
plan,  which  provides  :  *'  The  superintendent  of  schools 
shall  have  power  to  select  his  assistants,  appoint  all 
teachers,  prescribe  all  courses  of  study,  and  select  text- 
books." 

In  a  report  made  in  1890  to  the  National  Council  by 
a  committee  of  which  Hon.  E.  E.  White,  LL.  D.,  of 
Ohio,  was  chairman  (which  report  covers  substantially 
the  same  ground).  Dr.  White  suggests  :  "  The  vital  prin- 
ciple in  this  much  needed  reform  in  school  administra* 
tion,  is  that  the  superintendent  of  schools  be  clothed 
with  initiatory  power  in  each  of  the  above-named  execu- 
tive functions.     He  must  not  only  be  permitted  to  make 
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suggestions  and  recommendations,  but  the  responsi- 
bility of  school  progress  must  be  laid  squarely  upon 
him." 

So  much  has  been  quoted  somewhat  at  length,  to 
show  that  there  is  felt  everywhere  the  pressing  neces- 
sity for  a. radical  change  from  hitherto  existing  meth- 
ods : 

The  substance  of  it  is  this : 

1.  The  superintendent  of  city  schools  should  be 
clothed  with  power  sufficient  to  permit  him  to  superin- 
tend all  the  educational  work  of  the  schools,  and  he 
should  be  held  responsible  for  results. 

2.  This  power  and  responsibility  should  be  placed 
upon  him  by  state  law. 

3.  His  office  should  have  permanent  tenure. 

These  changes  are  destined  to  come.  One  city  after 
another  and  one  state  after  another  are  moving  in  this 
direction.  Many  of  the  most  intelligent  and  thoughtful 
people  in  various  parts  of  the  country  are  urging  these 
changes.  They  will  not  come  to-day,  and  perhaps  not 
to-morrow.  But  they  will  come.  And  when  they  do 
come,  the  office  of  superintendent  of  schools  will  at- 
tract many  men  of  the  higher  and  broader  range  of 
thought  and  action  who  are  now  repelled  from  entering 
this  field  of  labor  by  the  repressing  conditions  sur- 
rounding it. 

Then  the  schools  will  take  a  far  higher  place,  and  do 
far  more  efficient  work  than  is  now  possible  under  ex- 
isting conditions. 

Hyde  Park,  Mass, 

Ventilating  a  Mal-Odorous    Subject. 

By  Webb  Donnell. 

I  ask  attention  to  the  following  dialogue.  There  is 
a  moral  in  it  as  long  and  as  broad  as  the  biggest  school- 
house  in  the  land,  that  daily  poisons  its  inmates  with 
impure  air,  and  that,  too,  with  the  official  sanction  of 
school  boards — for  negligence  is  sanction. 

Prin.  of  school :  '*  I  am  very  sorry  to  learn,  Mr.  B — 
that  you  have  taken  your  two  children  out  of  school. 
I  should  like  to  know  what  reason  you  had  for  doing 
it.  Perhap?  there  is  some  misunderstanding  that  I  can 
rectify.*' 

Mr.  B —  :  "  I  assure  you,  sir,  that  the  removal  of  the 
children  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  matter 
of  instruction,  or  of  school  government.  It  was  a  case 
of  life  or  death,  as  I  looked  at  it.  My  little  girl,  as  you 
know,  is  not  strong — has  weak  lungs,  and  is  otherwise 
delicate,  and  I  have  always  tried  to  have  the  best 
hygienic  conditions  about  her.  I  have  kept  her  out  in 
the  fresh  air,  and  have  taken  particular  pains  to  have 
her  sleeping- room  well  ventilated,  so  that  she  could  al- 
ways breathe  pure  air.  Well,  I  never  dreamed  but  that 
she  was  having  good  air  to  breathe  at  school.  The  idea 
didn't  occur  to  me  that  it  could  be  otherwise,  with  so 
much  talk  afloat  of  *  methods  this  '  and  *  methods  that,* 
in  the  matter  of  instruction,  and  with  the  very  subject 
of  hygiene  made  compulsory  in  the  schools.  But  a  few 
days  ago  I  wanted  to  see  Alice  before  she  went  home 
from  school  and  I  called  at  your  building,  and  the  jani- 
tor told  me  in  what  room  I  would  find  her.  I  went  to 
the  room  indicated  and  found  her  class  just  coming 
out,  but  Alice  had  waited  to  speak  to  her  teacher  and  I 
stepped  into  the  room.  You  may  not  understand  the 
sudden  feeling  of  nausea,  but  as  surely  as  I  stand  here 
I  had  to  put  my  hand  over  my  nose  and  get  out  of  that 
room.  The  air  was  perfectly  vile — it  was  worse  than 
vile.  It  makes  me  sick  to  think  of  that  odor  now — and 
my  little  girl  had  been*in  there*  breathing  that  air  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  !  r  The  teacher  didn't  know 
the  air  was  insufferable.  No,  indeed.  She  had  been 
breathing  it  with  the  rest,  and  was  used  to  it,  but  to  one 


going  in  from  the  pure  air  out-ofdoors,  it  was  simply 
horrible.  And  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  Some  fifty 
pupils  that  had  been  in  there,  breathing  that  air  over 
and  over  again,  some  of  the  pupils  not  over  cleanly,  and 
some  affected  with  incipient  disease  that  made  the  ex- 
halations from  their  lungs  dangerous." 

Prin.  of  school  :  "  But  there  are  ventilators  in  all  our 
school-rooms,  Mr.  B. — " 

Mr.  B —  :  "  Yes,  I  noticed  in  that  room  a  grating 
about  eight  by  ten  inches  opening  into  the  chimney. 
How  often  do  you  think  the  air  in  that  room  would  be 
renewed  by  means  of  that  ventilator  ?" 

Prin.  of  school :  **  Well,  perhaps  every  half-hour,  // 
there  is  a  good  draught  in  the  chimney.** 

Mr.  B —  :  "  Let  us  call  it  half  an  hour,  though  I  do 
not  believe  that  ordinarly  the  air  would  be  renewed  in 
that  time.  Now  how  long  would  it  take  for  fifty  pupils 
to  breathe  over  every  cubic  foot  of  air  in  that  room  ? 
Not  over  five  minutes,  would  it  ? 

Prin.  of  school  :    "  No,  I  suppose  not." 

Mr.  B —  :  "  Then  for  the  next  twenty-five  minutes  my 
little  girl  was  breathing  over  the  air  that  had  been  in 
dozens  of  other  lungs  before  !  I  won't  subject  her  to 
such  horrible  conditions." 

Now  I  happen  to  know  from  an  experience  of  six 
years  in  teaching  that  Mr.  B —  did  not  mistake  the  case 
by  so  much  as  a  hair's. breadth.  We  have  some  new 
school  buildings  that  are  well  ventilated,  but  for  every 
one  of  this  sort  there  are  hundreds  that  are  poisoning 
the  bodies  of  the  school  children,  while  the  attempt  is 
being  made  to  improve  their  minds. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  ventilate  a  school-room 
properly  by  any  of  the  common  methods,  provided  a 
room  is  occupied  by  any  considerable  number  of  pupils. 
Again  and  again  I  have  started  to  go  into  school-rooms 
just  after  a  large  class  had  vacated  the  recitation  seats, 
and,  like  Mr.  B — ,  have  been  compelled  to  beat  a  hasty 
retreat  because  of  the  horribly  sickening  condition  of 
the  air — a  condition  that  the  teacher  knew  nothing  of, 
because  she  had  during  the  period  devoted  to  the  class, 
become  gradually  accustomed  to  it.  How  can  pupils 
be  expected  to  be  attentive,  and  quick  of  understand- 
ing under  such  conditions  ? 

The  air  of  a  well-filled  school-room  cannot  be  kept 
pure  and  fit  for  breathing  unless  it  is  constantly  being 
pumped  out  of  the  room  by  mechanical  means,  and  a 
fresh  supply  permitted  to  take  its  place.  It  is  not 
pleasant  to  reflect  upon,  but  it  is  a  fact,  nevertheless, 
that  many  of  this  country's  school-houses  have  in  the 
past  been  veritable  death  traps.  It  is  for  an  aroused 
public  opinion  to  see  to  it  that  these  do  not  exist  in  the 
future. 

Kenfs  Hill,  Me, 


Visual  Teaching. 

By  A.  T.  Seymour. 

The  stereopticon  is  rapidly  coming  to  the  front  as  an 
aid  in  teaching.  Those  who  have  used  it  are  enthusias- 
tic and  declare  that  there  is  "  no  other  way  to  teach." 
By  its  use  distant  places  and  scenes  become  realities 
before  the  eyes  of  the  pupils,  and  absent  faces  become 
almost  lifelike,  while  time  and  space  cease  in  a  measure 
to  exist,  for  where  the  pupil  can  not  go,  those  places 
can  be  brought  to  him. 

The  writer  recently  sent  a  number  of  letters  to  super- 
intendents of  schools  asking  for  their  views  concerning 
the  use  of  this  method  of  teaching.  A  number  of  replies 
was  received,  all  of  which  were  heartily  in  favor  of  the 
introduction  of  the  stereopticon  as  a  feature  of  school 
work.  Several  favored  its  use  "  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible."  One  said  he  believed  "  in  the  use  of  appara- 
tus of  all  kinds  at  all  times  when  clearer  ideas  will  be 
secured  by  its  use." 

A  prominent  superintendent  stated  that  when  one  of 
his  teachers  was  asked  to  send  her  classes  to  see  some 
views  in  the  line  of  their  work,  she  replied  that  she  fav- 
ored the  use  of  lectures  but  **  she  couldn't  spare  the 
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time."  "  Just  as  though,"  the  superintendent  remarked, 
"  the  classes  would  not  learn  more  from  an  illustrated 
lesson  which  appeals  both  to  the  eye  and  ear,  than  from 
an  ordinary  recitation."  The  question  of  "  no  time  " 
should  not  enter  the  subject  at  all,  for  no  views  should 
be  shown  but  those  which  belong  to  the  subject  and 
which  will  aid  the  pupil  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
work  in  hand. 

No  better  exercise  for  Friday  afternoon  work  can  be 
found  than  to  introduce  an  illustrated  lecture  to  the  en- 
tire school.  If  the  teachers  are  not  prepared  to  give 
lectures  each  week,  they  can  invite  outsiders  to  come  in 
occasionally.  For  example,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  has 
three  members  of  the  board  of  education  who  have  volun- 
teered their  services  for  this  work.  Through  the  gen- 
erosity of  one  of  its  members,  Judge  Bard,  the  schools 
are  supplied  with  an  illustrated  lecture  each  week.  It 
has  become  so  indispensable  that  during  the  coming 
year  the  lectures  will  not  only  be  continued  by  the 
board,  but  it  is  thought  that  a  series  of  evening  lectures 
for  the  people  will  be  given  in  the  public  schools. 

The  success  of  this  plan  in  New  York  city  is  too  well 
known  to  need  comment.  Under  the  able  management 
of  Dr.  Leipziger,  the  public  school  lecture  courses  for 
the  people  have  achieved  a  wonderful  success.  With- 
out the  stereopticon  this  would  be  impossible.  The 
writer  remembers  seeing  an  old  lady  wearily  climbing 
the  four  flights  of  stairs  of  a  New  York  grammar  school 
and  asking  the  janitor  if  the  lecture  was  illustrated.  On 
being  told  that  it  was  not,  she  drew  a  sigh  and  walked 
away,  though  the  evening  was  one  of  the  stormiest  of 
the  winter. 

With  regard  to  the  introduction  of  the  stereopticon 
into  regular  school  work,  opinions  were  about  equally 
divided  among  the  following  methods : 

Frequent  use  as  a  part  of  the  recitation. 

Occasional  talks  devoted  entirely  to  showing  and  ex- 
plaining views. 

Frequent  lectures  to  the  entire  school. 

Supt.  J.  Irving  Gorton,  of  Sing  Sing,  N.Y.,  favors  "giv- 
ing a  few  views  to  a  class  frequently  in  the  line  of  their 
study,  requiring  the  class  to  take  notes  of  pictures  and 
explanations,  and  letting  them  use  these  for  composi- 
tion, or  as  an  aid  in  the  lesson."  Never  has  the  writer 
seen  a  class  of  pupils  more  absorbed  in  their  work  than 
at  one  of  these  recitations.  This  system  is  employed 
three  times  a  week.  The  subjects  taught  in  this  way 
are  astronomy,  natural  geography,  artificial  geography, 
physiology,  history  of  the  United  States,  general  history, 
zoology,  and  biography. 

The  subjects  to  be  taught  will  depend  largely  on  the 
taste  of  each  teacher,  as  those  subjects  will  be  most 
successfully  taught  about  which  the  teacher  knows 
most.  There  is  much  truth  in  the  remark  of  one  super- 
intendent that  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  successful 
adoption  of  the  illustrated  work  are  "poor  teachers; 
persons  who  hear  lessons,  but  never  find  time  to  teach; 
prejudice ;  boards  of  education  that  do  not  discrimi- 
nate between  poor  and  good  teaching." 

It  seems  the  universal  desire  that  geography  should 
be  first  introduced,  then  history,  literature,  physiology, 
botany,  and  geology  in  the  order  named.  The  prevail- 
ing idea  at  present  is  that  the  first  subject  should  be 
the  countyy  then  the  state,  and  later  the  United  States. 
This  is  the  plan  followed  by  supenntendent  Gorton,  of 
Yonkers,  and  the  one  suggested  by  Mr.  Bickmore. 
Whatever  plan  is  pursued  one  great  point  must  always 
be  kept  in  mind,  namely  the  character  of  the  classes  to 
be  taught.  If  the  teacher  gives  a  general,  pointless 
talk,  he  will  be  sure  to  overshoot  the  mark,  the  results 
will  be  unsatisfactory,  and  the  stereoptican  will  be  in 
danger  of  being  condemned  as  a  "  time-killer."  If  pro- 
perly used,  far  better  work  can  be  done  in  the  same  time 
than  can  be  done  by  old  methods.  The  teacher  should 
weigh  carefully  the  words  of  Superintendent  Gorton, 
of  Sing  Sing,  that  "The  work  should  be  carefully  thought 
out,  and  teachers  should  be  trained  in  it,  or  it  will  be 
badly  done,  and  the  results  will  be  discouraging  and 
unsatisfactory." 

Mount  Vernon^  N,  V, 


Military  Training  in  the  Schools. 

From  an  Opponent's  Standpoint. 

(Last  week  The  Journal  contained  an  article  by  Ellen  E.  Kenyon  giv- 
ing forcible  arguments  in  favor  of  military  training  in  the  schools.  The  fol- 
lowing extracU  from  an  address  of  Dr.  Felix  Adler,  delivered  last  Sunday 
under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York  Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  place  the 
subject  in  an  entirely  different  light.  A  comparison  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
question  may  be  helpful  to  a  clear  undersUnding  of  the  various  problems 
involved.  The  article  on  **  Military  Instruction  in  Public  Schools"  m  The 
Journal  of  February  9  is  also  referred  to  in  this  connection.) 

There  is  at  present  a  bill  pending  in  the  legislature  to 
convert  the  children  of  the  public  schools  into  a  kind  of 
mimic  national  guard.  The  argument  is  that  military 
service  promotes  patriotism  among  adults.  Hence  it  is 
inferred  that  military  drill  will  have  the  same  effect  on 
children.     But  is  this  expectation  likely  to  be  realized  ? 

Children  are  fond  of  wearing  showy  uniforms,  of 
marching  in  procession  to  the  sound  of  fife  and  drum^ 
and  of  being  addressed  by  the  titles  of  Colonel,  Major, 
etc.  Their  vanity  is  flattered  in  this  way  ;  their  sense 
of  importance  heightened.  The  military  service  of  ad- 
ults is  calculated  to  engendc  patriotic  feelings,  because 
of  the  burdens  and  sacrifices  which  such  service  de- 
mands, but  this  capital  element  is  wholly  wanting  in  the 
case  of  children.  Moreover,  the  introduction  of  mili- 
tary exercises  is  likely  to  heighten  the  false  drama 
which  attaches  to  the  idea  of  war  in  children's  minds, 
and  which  so  dazzles  them  that  they  do  not  see  the  hor- 
rors, cruelties,  and  inhumanities  which  real  war  brings 
in  its  train. 

There  are,  indeed,  other  arguments  on  the  strength 
of  which  the  measure  is  advocated.  It  is  said  that  mil- 
iUry  drill  is  an  excellent  form  of  gymnastic  exercise^ 
but  by  forming  all  pupils  into  companies  class  distinc- 
tions are  weakened,  and  that  while  making  promotions 
depends  partly  on  excellence  in  studies,  a  new  incentive 
is  furnished  toward  diligence  and  application. 

In  a  good  school  such  incentives  are  not  needed. 
Study  could  be  made  and  should  be  made  attractive  on 
its  own  account.  Extraneous  stimuli  are  harmful  rather 
than  beneficial,  because  they  tend  to  fasten  the  atten- 
tion of  pupils  on  the  rewards  of  study  instead  of  engag- 
ing their  interests  in  the  studies  themselves.  The  ar- 
gument in  question  is  due  to  the  old  fallacy  which  edu- 
cators are  now  doing  their  best  to  combat,  that  knowl- 
edge  is  a  bitter  medicine  which  must  be  sweetened  to  be 
swallowed,  instead  of  wholesome  food  which  is  congen- 
ial to  the  nature  of  the  child. 

Weakening  of  class  distinctions — this,  too,  is  accom- 
plished in  a  good  school  through  the  effect  of  the  man- 
liness or  womanliness  of  the  teachers,  and  especially  by 
recognizing  merit,  wherever  it  occurs,  irrespective  of 
the  wealth  or  poverty  of  the  pupils. 

Finally,  it  is  true  that  military  drill  is  a  valuable  gym- 
nastic exercise,  but  it  by  no  means  covers  the  whole 
field  of  physical  culture,  and  by  giving  too  much  prom- 
inence to  one  set  of  exercises  there  is  the  greatest  dan- 
ger that  other  forms  of  physical  culture  will  be  neg- 
lected. Even  the  German  government,  which  is  swayed 
by  military  considerations  as  much  as  any  other,  does 
not  go  so  far  as  this  bill  would  have  to  go.  It  does  not 
attempt  to  make  soldiers  of  children  of  twelve  or  thir- 
teen, but  is  willing  to  wait  until  they  reach  man's  es- 
tate. I  cannot  but  regard  this  bill  as  a  serious  mistake, 
and  would   earnestly  protest  against  the  views  which 

it  embodies. 

******* 

We  have  been  carried  too  far  by  the  wave  of  reaction 
against  the  old  views  of  the  status  of  childhood.  Chil- 
dren should  neithe*-  be  unduly  suppressed  as  in  former 
times,  nor  yet  should  they  be  treated  as  if  they  were 
already  the  equals  of  their  elders.  The  lack  of  respect 
for  the  aged,  which  is  so  unfortunately  characteristic  of 
children  in  certain  portions  of  our  population,  is  a  di- 
rect outgrowth  of  this  view.  .  .  .  The  true  attitude  to 
take  toward  the  young  is  to  regard  them  as  inferiors^ 
whom  it  is  our  duty  ^nd  privilege  gradually  to  raise  to 
equality.  We  stand  to  them'in  the  same  relation  as  re- 
gents do  to  young  princes.  We  act  in  their  name,  we 
subject  them  to  our  rule,  but  all  with  a  view  to  fitting 
them  to  exercise  in  a  noble  and  becoming  way  the  inde- 
pendent rights  of  sovereignty. 
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National  Department  of  Superinten- 
dence. 

By  E,  W,  Krackowitzer. 
The  distinguished  feature  of  the  annual  meeting.  Department 
of  Superintendence,  National  Educational  Association,  at  Cleve- 
land last  week  was  an  almost  entire  absence  of  that  spirit 
of  factional  contention  and  personal  animadversion  which  was 
wont  during  the  past  decade  to  disturb  these  gatherings.  Let 
us  hope  that  tlie  odium  pada- 
gocicum  is  permanently  exor- 
cised. To  be  sure  there  was 
one  occasion  when  this  evil 
spirit  threatened  to  embroil  the 
session  in  personalities.  It 
was  when  Dr.  Harris  sought 
to  hide  his  discomfiture  in  ped- 
ago^  by  clouding  the  issue  in 
a  fogof  "philosophic"  fustian; 
and  by  a  variety  of  dialectic 
tricks  clearly  designed,  as  the 
boys  would  say,  to  raise  the 
'■  ha-ha  "  on  his  critics.  That 
this  led  to  no  reprisals  was 
doubtless  owing  to  the  tact 
that  the  vast  preponderance 
o(  opinion  and  conviction  co- 
incided with  the  criticism 
which  had  been  passed  upon 
Doctor  Harris'  report  success- 
ively by  Principal  F,  McMuny, 
of  Bunalo,  Col.  Parker,  and 
President  DeGarmo. 

It  may  as  well  be  said  here  at  the  outset,  that  Commissioner 
Harris  for  once  seemed  ill  at  ease ;  and  his  deliverances,  usually 
pregnant  with  dogmatic  assurance,  on  this  occasion  lacked  that 
strength  of  presentation  and  coherence  of  exposition  which  should 
characterize  the  discourse  of  so  old  a  schoolmaster  and  so  pro- 
found a  Hegelian. 

There  was  abundant  reason  for  this.  As  one  looked  about  the 
audience,  numbering  nearly  three  hundred  of  the  country's  prom- 
inent educators,  the  preponderance  of  mature  youth  and  middle- 
aged  vigor  was  obvious  at  a  glance.  Time  was,  and  not  so  very 
long  ago  either,  when  the  sessions  of  the  department  were  notable 
for  the  venerable  age  of  its  participants.  Another  characteristic, 
quite  marked,  was  the  fact  that  more  than  half  the  attendance 
was  from  the  West,  so  called  ;  and  that  to  quite  half  of  the  remain- 
der that  section  of  the  country  which  up  to  the  time  of  the  Col- 
umbian exposition  had  been  nothing  more  than  a  "  wild  and 
woolly  "  crazy  quilt  of  chartographic  shreds  and  patches,  is  no 
longer  terra  incognita.  Indeed  the  aggressive  spokesmen  for  the 
East  were  young  men  like  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  of  Harvard, 
Doctor  Butler,  of  New  York,  the  two  Milnes  and  President  De 
Garmo.  A  further  sign  of  the  times,  symptomatic  as  well  as  typ- 
ical, were  the  cynical  references  to  the  "  wise  men  of  the  efletc 
East "  by  that  ancient  bulwark  of  New  England  conservatism— 
A.  P.  Marble  !  But  what  else  could  be  expected  ol  a  man  who 
turns  his  back  on  Worcester.  Mass..  deliberately  betakes  himself  to 
Omaha,  Neb.,  and  there  straightway  so  far  forgets  himself  as  to 
establish  a  couple  ol  manual  training  schools  ! 

This  aspect  of  the  meeting  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized, 
since  it  was  manifest  in  all  that  was  said  and  yet  more  in  much 
that  was  left  unsaid.  Formal  scholasticism  seemed  to  have  but 
two  champions  left—  the  venerable  Doctor  White  and  the  commis- 
sioner of  education  ;  and  these  gentlemen  I  am  glad  to  say.  were 
treated  with  all  the  deference  and  consideration  due  their  long 
_     years  of  distinguished  service. 

I  have  said  that  the  meeting 
was  as  remarkable  for  its  si- 
lence as  for  its  utterances ;  for 
the  self- repression  o(  aggres- 
sive idealism  as  for  the  spon- 
taneous expression  o(  practical 
progress.  For  once  the  entire 
organiiation  of  the  depart- 
ment was  dominated  by  the 
spirit  of  the  "  New  Educa- 
tion;" the  leaders  in  every 
discussion,  with  the  sole  ex- 
ception of  Doctor  White  and 
Superintendent  Marble,  had 
been  picked  with  care  from 
the  very  front  rank  of  the  ad- 
vance guard,  as  were  also  the 
hail  dozen  essayists,  the  mom- 
entum of  whose  radical  con- 
tentions seemed  to  "  kinetize." 
o  speak,  the  somewhat  more  conservative  vis  inertia  at  Chan- 


cellor Payne's  successor  in  the  chair  of  pedagogy  in  the  University 
of  Michigan,  as  well  as  of  the  president  of  Western  Reserve  univer- 
sity. In  nothing  was  this  self -repression  of  the  new  school  more- 
manifest  than  in  the  unruffled  serenitv  of  Col.  Parker — one  time  the 
enfant  terrible  of  this  body;  and  in  the  optimistic  review  by  Super- 
intendent Bright  of  the  past  decade  as  an  era  of  change  and  ex- 
Eerimeut.  Indeed  this  conservatism  of  the  radicals  had  its 
umorous  aspect  too ;  as.  for  instance,  when  Doctor  Winahip.  of 
all  men,  felt  constrained  to  rebuke  them  for  their  lack  of  open- 
minded  sympathy  for  something  newer  than  their  own  novelties, 
to  wit :— Superintendent  Search  s  discussion  of  "  Individualism  Id 
Mass  Education  "  based  upon  his  system  and  methods  as  in  prao 
tice  at  Los  Angelas. 

Of  course  the  report  o(  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  proved  to  be 
the^M«  de  resistance  of  the  session  and  ii  is  believed  that  the 
conclusions  reached  in  the  adoption  of  the  recommendations  made 
by  Supt.  Tarbell  and  President  Draper  respectively,  concemine 
the  professional  training  of  teachers  and  the  re-organization  i» 


bell's  report  was  a  broadly  exhaustive  and  practically  detailed 
re-statement  of  generally  accepted  principles,  except  in  so  far  as  it 
dwelt  separately  and  at  length  upon  the  urgent  need  of  affording  a 
fuller  opponunity  to  college  students,both  under  and  post-graduate, 
for  professional  training  as  high  and  normal  school  teachers.  In- 
deed, the  report  went  so  far  as  to  advise  professionalizing  the 
high  school  faculty,  first  by  way  of  setting  the  highest  standard  ia 
any  school  system  whose  teaching  force  needed  complete  remod- 
eling. 
For  the  best  of  reasons  Supt,  Tarbell's  report  had  waved  con^ 

Kirison  between  the  normal  school  and  city  training  classes. 
evertbeless,  the  discussion  as  opened  by  Superintendent  Blod- 
gett  precipitated  a  lively  contention  bctween,the  supporters.of  these 
two  systems.  Chancellor  Payne,  who  was  to  have  been  the  first 
critic,  had  been  detained  by  illness,  yet  he  himself  could  not  have 
more  cogently  reasoned  from  the  "  unknown  to  the  known  "  than 
the  gentleman  from  Syracuse,  who  was  at  pains  to  deride  the 
norma!  school  as  an  institution  because  it  found  time  for— if  it  did 
not  go  [urther  and  make  a  specialty  of — psychology.  Instead  of 
apologizing  for  the  city 
training  school  as  a  tem- 
porary makeshift,  he  went 
so  far  as  to  extol  it  for  its 
"  practical "  methods,  as 
well  as  for  the  "superior 
teaching  material  '  it 
commands.  Mr.  Blodgett 
seems  to  mistake  urban 
"smartness"  for  real  in- 
telligence ;  knowledge  for  I 
cuiture.  The  assurance  | 
and  quickness  of  the 
graded  grammar  school 
graduate  to  the  manner 
bom,  seems  to  be  bis  ideal. 
They  have  a  system  in 
Syracuse;  that  system  to 
be  supervised  with  the 
least  possible  friction  re- 
quires teachers  familiar 
from  childhood  with  the 
practical  workings  of  the 
machine.  They  must  know  how  the  wheels  go  round.  Hencei 
forsooth,  .how  could  such  teachers  be  better  procured  and  pro- 
duced than  by  having  this  self-same  machine  to  grind  them  out. 

Mr.  Blodgetl  was  answered  in  various  ways  by  many  men  o( 
many  minds ;  notably  by  the  brothers  Milne  and  Dr.  Sheldon ; 
and  yet,  by  none  better  than  by  Supervisor  Martin,  of  Boston, 
who  showed  clearly  that  in  native  culture  and  acquired  wisdom, 
the  country  girl  who  seeks  to  lit  herself  for  the  profession  of 
teaching  as  a  vocation,  is  in  most  cases  immeasijrably  the  mental 
and  moral  superior  of  the  city  girl  with  a  "  pull,"  who  seeks  to 
"  better  "  herself  socially  by  teaching  as  an  ephemeral  makeshift. 
Quite  as  convincing  was  the  reply  o(  Miss  Nicholson,  of  Indian- 
apolb,  herself  a  city  trained  teacher,  who  reminds  one  of  Jane 
Addams,  the  gentlewoman  of  Hull  House,  Chicago,  Her  conten- 
tion was  that  the  "  practical  "  school-room  training  is  of  no  avail 
unless  based  upon  "the  scientific  analysis  and  sympathetic  synthe- 
sis of  the  child's  mental  and  physical  powers. 

Following  is  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  department  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  report  of  the  committee  of  resolutions  as  unani- 
mously adopted  ; 


I.  Since  the  character  o(  the  teacher  sets  Ihe  standard  of  the  school  and 
provides  the  Inie  basis  of  all  educational  work,  we  declare,  first,  that  the 
standard  of  scholarship  re<iulred  of  teactiers  should  be  high, 

3.  Thai  all  teachers,  both  of  elemenlaiy  and  higher  schools,  should  have 
thorough  professional  training. 

3.  Not  only  all  teachers  of  all  grades,  but  also  principals,  suptrvisors,  and. 
superintendents  should  have  thorough  professional  training.     To  this  eod 
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we  beutUy  Unr  the  establiibmenl  of  fully  equipped  tialnlng  Khuoli  of 
pcdaec^  in  connectirai  with  colleges  md  univenlties. 

4<  Oolj  lho»  should  be  employed  as  teachen  who  have  refinement  of 
nund  and  aoul  to  such  a  degree  thai  both  conidousU  and  UDCooicioiulT 
thej  will  iafluence  children  for  good 

J.  Teachers  doing  good  work  should  be  secure  !□  tenure  of  oHke. 


V 


■Dce  with  ihe  material  and  sodal  world  To  wDich  his 'life  is  lo  be  spent. 
We  further  believe  that  the  chief  study  of  all  teachers  should  be  the  child 
himself,  lo  the  eud  that  all  eSbrls  at  education  maj  be  directed  along  the 
line  of  least  resistance  as  dFtermioed  by  the  child's  own  nature.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  aim  of  all  directive  effort  in  education  should  be.  first,  to  so 
Ualn  all  the  child's  powers  by  the  exercise  of  his  self-activity  that  be  sIuUI 
both  commehend  his  material  and  sodal  environment  and  be  able  to  live 
Us  life  deciivelr  In  it.  And  second,  to  develop  In  him  ■  purpose  lo  use 
tbeta  powen  so  gained  for  the  good  of  society. 

Superintendent  Drag's  report  addressed  itself  to  the  problem 
of  a  complete  re- organization  of  the  educational  machinery  in  our 
larger  cities,  say,  of  two  hun- 
r      -  -  dred  thousand  inhabitants  and 

over.  Yet,  its  general  conclu- 
,  sions  seem  to  apply  measura- 
bly to  all  graded  school  sys- 
;  tems,    Scnool  administration 
I  should,  first  of  all  be  divorced 
from  municipal  politics.    The 
school    board    should    be    a 
small  body  appointed  by  the 
mayor  in  annual  relays,  and 
its  functions  are  te  be  wholly 
and  exclusively  legislative,  in- 
cluding tai  levy  and  budget  of 
appropriations.    As  bttsiDCSs 
manager  to  direct  and  super- 
e  tne  erection,  equipment, 
I  furnishing,  repair  and  maiti- 
I  tenance  of  school    buildings 
I  and  pounds,  the  court  is  to 
I  appoint  a  school  director  un- 
wm*M.  t.  a.  Dun.  ^^  Sufficient  bonds,  with  veto 

power  over  the  board's  action; 
■nduponhisnominatioo  the  board  IS  further  to  appoint  for  a  term 
of  years  (not  less  Chan  five  nor  longer  than  ten)  a  superintendent 
of  instruction  with  absolute  and  exclusive  control  of  and  over 
teachers  and  teachina;— in  a  word  the  "  Cleveland  Plan  "  in  its 
essential  features.  From  this  report  Superintendent  Seaver  dis- 
sented in  so  far  as  the  proposals  concerning  the  business  tnanage- 
ment  go.  Like  Supenntendent  Marble  he  fears  that  the  school 
director  would  inevitably  becotne  a  mere  place  and  job  dispenser. 
Superintendent  Lane,  on  the  other  hand,  can  see  no  good  reason 
for  the  proposed  subdivision  of  the  board  into  two  co-ordinate 
branches,  nor  would  he  invest  the  director  with  veto  and  nomi- 
nating powers. 

Dr.  White  from  the  standpoint  of  traditional  conservatism, 
and  Professor  Han  from  that  of  radical  democracy  criticized  the 
proposition  to  make  the  board  appointive  as  an  aristocratic  de- 
vice for  removing  the  schools  from  popular  control ;  yet  both 
gentlemen  were  strongly  in  favor  of  separating  the  legislative, 
business,  and  professional  functions  of  school  administration  in 
some  such  way  as  proposed  ;  and  Professor  Hart,  as  the  result 
of  his  experience  in  Cambridge 


was  strenuous  in  urging  as  a 
further  device  the  organization 
of  advisory  councils  chosen  by 
the  teaching  force  from  its  own 
numbers  and  representative  of 
all  grades  and  special  depart- 
ments to  assist  in  the  discussion 
and  theoretical  settlement  of 
moot  questions  as  to  plans  of 
study,  methods  of  instruction, 
etc.  Incidentally  to  this  pro- 
posal, Prof.  Hart  animadverted 
upon  the  obstructive  traditions 
and  tactics  of  the  Principals' 
Association  of  Boston,  and  for 
a  moment  it  seemed  as  though ' 
the  ghost  of  Horace  Mann 
would  begin  to  stalk  as  in  for- 
mer sessions.  But  Superinten- 
dent Seaver  and  Supervisor 
Metcalf  came  to  their  associ- 
ate's defence  with  such  an  air 
of  grieved  astonishment  that  Col.  Parker  contented  himself  for 
the  nonce  with  winking  the  other  eye. 

Commissioner  Harris'  report  has  already  been  referred  to.  It 
is  an  exhaustive  and  scholarly  exposition  from  the  Hegelian 
standpoint  of  the  culture  value,  so  called,  of  each  "  study  "  in  the 


orthodox  scholastic  curriculum.  "A  critique"  as  President  De 
Garmo  aptly  designated  it,  "  of  educational  values  and  of  some 
value  itself  as  a  formal  essay  antecedent  to  the  discussion  of  the 
theme  referred  to  Dr.  Harris'  sub-committee  for  elaboration ; 
but  as  a  pretended  exposition  of  the  *  correlation  of  studies,'  it  is 
simply  a  text  of  some  seventy  odd  pages  with  the  sermon  omit- 
ted." 

As  shown  by  the  dissenting  opinions  of  Superintendents  Gil- 
bert and  Jones,  if  its  intent  was  conservative,  its  purpose  might 
as  well  have  been  reactionary;  for  while  it  studiously  ignores  all 
plans  of  correllation,  it  strongly  emphasizes  the  opinion  that  the 
formal  study  of  the  three  R's  was  good  forourfathers  and,  there- 
fore, must  be  "  good  enough  "  for  us.  Indeed,  Dr.  Harris'  crit- 
ics had  no  difficulty  in  making  a  strong  case  against  him  in  their 
imputation  of  reactionary  rather  than  conservative  motives,  by 
tracing  through  his  treatise  that  subtle  dialectic  device :  si^geslio 
falsi  supprtisio  vert.  In  fact,  the  report  is  a  special  plea  for 
formal  analysis  and  topical  isolation  in  lieu  of  that  spiritual  syn- 
thesis and  correlation  of  studies  which,  in  set  terms,  the  com- 
mittee had  been  instructed  to  prepare  so  as  to  give  practical 
cSect  to  the  prior  report  of  the  famous  "  Committee  of  Ten," 
headed  by  President  Eliot  * 

In  fact.  Dr.  Harris  in  his  defence  of  the  report  coolly  acknowl- 
edged the  com,  and  maintained  that  such  a  "  critique  of  educa- 
tional values "  was  needed  whether  called  for  or  not,  because 
none  had  yet  been  attempted ;  while  the  study  of  the  child  and 
the  adaptation  of  study  material  and  methods  of  instruction  to 
the  child  and  to  each  other,  being  the  current  pedagogical  fad, 
needed  no  further  exposition.  At  the  same  time  the  commlsion- 
er  insisted  that  the  definition  of  "  correlation,"  as  commonly  un- 
derstood, could  not  be  accepted  by  him. 

The  department's  judgment  upon  this  contention  has  been 
already  partially  recorded  above  in  its  declaration  as  to  the  train- 
ing of  children ;  and  was  further  supplemented  by  the  following 
diplomatic  declaration  and  suggestive  instructions  : 

Saehud,  That  we  tecoeniie  the  great  value  of  the  report  of  theCommlt- 
tee  of  Fifteen  setting  forth  the  standards.  defiDing  educational  values,  and 
furnishing  broad  grounds  for  intellectual  deliberations  and  discussion  id 
Ihe  future  ;  and  that  the  committee  be,  and  heiebf  are  authorised  to  put 
the  report  and  such  disstnttHg opinions  as  they  may  see  fit  to  use  into  form 
satisractory  to  themselves,  and  to  pi' 
baring  perfonnod  this  duly  be  discba 

Pkiladeiphia,  Pa. 


Welcome  Mothers  as  School  Visitors.' 

No  one  who  has  ever  lived  in  the  country  can  forget  Fiiday 
afternoon  in  the  district  school.     It  was  visitors'  day,  and  eveiy- 


tbin^  in  the  little  old  school-house,  from  "  the 


warping 


floor,  the 


battered  seats,"  to  "  the  charcoal  frescoes  on  the  wall, ' 
air  of  importance.  The  visitors  came — fond  mothers  who  gazed 
with  pricfe  at  their  darlings  while  the  banner  classes  performed 
wonderful  feats  of  learning  and  the  star  pupils  "  spoke  pieces."  It 
was  a  proud  day  for  pupils  and  a  proud  day  for  parents.  There 
may  be  scoffers  so  irreverent  as  to  smile  over  the  primitive  cus- 
tom, and  some  may  criticise  these  methods.  But  smile  and  criti- 
cise as  they  may,  there  is  one  feature  of  that  old-time  Friday  in 
the  distnct  school  that  might  well  be  perpetuated  ;  It  is  the  ac- 
tive interest  of  mothers  in  the  education  of  their  children. 

Whether  from  a  lack  of  time  or  interest  or  a  feelmg  of  timidity 
aud  fear  of  being  unwelcome,  the  mothers  of  to-day  practically 
ignore  the  public  schools. 

It  is  one  of  the  strange  anomalies  of  motherhood  that  a  baby 
who  is  scarcely  trusted  out  of  his  mother's  arms  until  he  is  6  years 
old,  suddenly  at  that  advanced  age  is  pushed  from  the  accustomed 
nest  and  taught  to  fly  alone.  He  graduates  from  his  mother's 
care  and  is  utterly  and  confidingly  turned  over  to  a  teacher  who 
never  saw  him  before  and  has  40  other  such  little  charges.  With 
all  due  respect  to  the  teacher,  it  is  rather  too  much  to  ask  of  her 
that  she  should  at  sight  love  and  understand  the  litde  human 
phenomenon  as  well  as  bis  mother  does.  When  before  in  all  his 
guarded  babyhood  had  he  so  great  need  of  love  and  understand- 
ing as  when  the  tendrils  of  his  little  mind  are  beginning  to  reach 
out  and  grasp  at  the  outer  world  7  His  whole  life  hangs  in  the 
balance.  Yet  the  ruthless  mother  abdicates  her  throne  to  a  stranger, 
too  often  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  Just  here  the  roads  of  mother  and 
child  part  never  to  approach  so  near  ^;ain.'  It  is  the  mother's 
fault,  and  gradual  alienation  of  her  child  is  her  natural  punish- 

It  is  not  for  an  instant  to  be  supposed  that  c\-ery  mother  should 
constitute  herself  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  Neither 
should  she  be  an  omcious  wiseacre,  meddling  with  what  is  out 
of  her  province  and  prescribing  her  pet  remedies  for  every  ill  that 
may  appear.  Her  duty  in  relation  to  the  public  schools  is  not  to 
educate  the  teacher  or  even  the  wayward  school  board.  Her 
principal  duly  is  to  educate  herself.  She  should  study  the  school 
that  she  may  be  in  harmony  with  the  purposes  and  methods  of  that 
institution  and  that  she  may  be  in  sympathy  with  her  child  and 
his  work.  Ideas  on  education  have  undergone  a  complete  trans- 
formation  in  the  last  20  years,  and  the  woman  who  knows  only 
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so  much  about  educational  methods  as  she  learned  in  ber  own 
school  days  might  belter  know  nothing  at  all.  The  class-room  of 
to-day  is  the  best  possible  training  school  for  mothers.  When 
a  mother  once  understands  what  a  teacher  is  trying  to  do  and 
how  she  proposes  to  do  it  she  is  a  willing  and  valuable  ally.  But 
ignorant  mothers  are  one  ot  the  greatest  obstacles  teachers  have 
to  contend  with.  They  unwittingly  frustrate  the  teacher's  plans 
and  retard  the  child's  development.  They  work  at  cross  pur- 
poses with  the  teacher  and  the  child  suffers  from  it  The  edu- 
cation of  the  school-room  is  at  the  best  partial.  The  discipline 
and  culture  and  development  begun  there  should  be  carried  on  in 
the  home,  and  the  mother  must  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  workings  of  tht  school-room  to  be  competent  to  take  up  the 
scepter  the  leacher  lays  down. 

Only  as  a  mother  knows  all  the  influences  that  aflect  her  child, 
all  his  thoughts  and  all  his  experiences,  can  she  fully  understand 
him  and  hope  for  his  confidence.  Only  as  she  is  able  to  respond 
to  his  feelings  and  his  immediate  needs  can  she  be  of  real  help  to 
him.  Nothmg  is  so  fatal  to  sympathy  between  a  mother  and 
child  as  the  latter's  recognition  of  me  fact  that  there  is  a  gulf  be- 
tween the  mother's  training  and  methods  of  thought,  and  his 
own.  ft  is  a  gulf  he  cannot  bridge.  He  feels  that  she  does  not 
understand,  and  the  feeling  seals  his  childhood  confidences.  For 
this  reason  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  a  mother  should 
closely  follow  the  studies  of  her  child  throughout  his  school  life, 
and  be  able  to  spontaneously  appreciate  the  situation,  and  think 
and  work  with  him. 

A  mother  has  also  practical  duties  in  relation  to  the  school. 
It  is  her  duty  as  it  is  her  privilege  to  make  sure  that  her  child  is 
in  the  right  place.    She  should  assure  herself  that  he  is  not  in  a 

ede  so  high  as  to  over-tax  his  powers,  nor  so  low  as  not  to 
p  them  properly  employed.  She  should  see  to  it  that  he  is 
neither  too  rapidly  promoted  nor  too  much  restrained  through 
the  exigencies  of  grading.  She  should  be  certain  that  he  has 
the  ri^t  kind  of  a  teacher.  The  mother  should  stand  as 
an  intercessor  between  teacher  and  pupil,  ready  alike  to. give  ex- 
planations that  may  throw  light  upon  the  child's  nature  and  re- 
quirements, and  to  help  the  child  to  understand  the  teacher's 
rulings. 

The  material  side  of  school  life  presents  an  equally  important 
phase  of  a  mother's  duty.  She  should  constitute  herself  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  building.  She 
should  never  rest  until  she  is  sure  thatabsolute  cleanliness  is  ob- 
served in  the  care  of  the  school-room,  and  that  the  heating, 
plumbing,  and  ventilation  are  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible.  The 
chairs  and  desks  are  another  item  that  need  oversight.  Mothers 
should  ascertain  if  they  are  comfortable,  and  so  arranged  as  not 
to  injure  the  back.  The  shading  of  the  room  is  another  detail 
that  should  be  looked  into,  as  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  constantly  taxed  eyes.  And  the  mother's  duty  is  not  wholly 
performed  until  she  is  convinced  that  the  rules  of  quarantine  are 
properly  enforced. 

No  woman  who  undertakes  an  investigation  of  the  schools 
with  the  honest  purpose  of  guarding  the  interests  of  her  child 
need  fear  that  she  will  be  unwelcome.  The  teachers  are  glad  to 
have  the  mothers  for  allies.  If  the  latter  realized  how  much  suf- 
fering they  might  save  themselves  and  their  children  with  a  little 
oversight  of  their  school  lives,  they  would  not  begrudge  the  time 
and  energy  demanded  by  a  conscientious  attention  to  the  subject. 

*A  MinnBipolis  teacher  scads  a  cliDDJuf  from  the  Timti  of  thit  dtT, 
dated  Feb.  17.  In  a  Ictii 
read  in  The  Journal  th 
the  school-roomi.  The : 
to  keep  in  louch  wiih  Ihe  teachers  < 
and  timely  thoughts  io  it  that  1  thought  you  idlght  possibly  End  place  lor  it 
in  youi  helpful  and  inspiring  paper,"  The  rimti  ulicle  Stat  hj  this 
thoughtful  teacher  Tealiy  is  a  most  suggestive  one.     It  contains  man;  prac- 

It  would  be  a  good  idea  to  teachers  to  arrange  [or  a  nief  ting  at  the  mothers 
of  thelrpupils  and  Io  appeal  to  them  lo  visit  the  schools  oitener.  Prind- 
~-'~  and  supennlendents  should  also  encourage  these 


'"P*"!;" 


lould  welcome  the  vi: 


Letters. 


PRIVATE  SCHOOLS   AND  THE  STATE  NORMAL. 

You  do  an  unintentional  injustice  to  private  schools  in  youreditoiiBl 
comments,  page  >a3,  Uarch  i.  The  Irulh  is,  in  Peansrlvanii  and  in  other 
states  It  has  become  a  necesutr  to  break  the  monopoly  held  b;  the  stale  nor- 
mal schools.    I  will  ie  a  few  words  show  you  roy  meaning. 

The  Pennsylvania  state  normal  schools  have  drawn  from  the  state  treas- 
ury in  the  past  five  years  in  round  numbers  $1,000,000.  They  aik  of  the 
present  legislature   $800,000.     Founded   more  than  thirty-five  jeais  1^ 

they  have  lo-day  only  2,487  graduates  in  the  schools  of  Ihi — i.:-i.  ;- 

ten  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  teachers  in  the  stai 
schools  havmg  cost  the  state  nothing  at  all  have  to-day  4 
the  slate  schools  which  is  eighteen  per  cent,  of  the  w*-- 
many  counties  normal  students  are  not  wanted  if  01 

At  the  rate  named  above  to  educate  all  the  teachers  in  me  huie  uic  suue 

noima!  schook  would  require  about  $4,000,000  annually,  if  not  much  more. 

vace  schools  will  do  the  work  without  asking  Restate  for  a  dime  I  More 


~~';e  private 

_, aber.     In 

n  teachers  can  be  had. 


article  is  here 


The    Tim. 


I  charged  all  st 


10  reductions  to  students  but  fall  ai 
:«  their  students  by  the  operation  of  u 
s  a  rebate  of  50  cents  per  week. 


AQ  the  above  p 


The  private  school  men  of  Pennsylvania  ask  tli 
normal  schotil  men  receive,  except  no  appropriations  are  asked,  their  stu- 
dents 10  submit  to  the  same  examinations  and  to  receive  the  tame  diploma 

"Dxa  fair  play  the  norD<al  school  men  strenuously  oppose.    Why  ?    Are 
""""    .H'aid  of  or  ~     " 


The  truth  is, 

slonol  school  among  01 
nei.    Is  this  right  or  ji 

Ltaitbutgh,  Pa. 


if  open  competition  ? 


normals.    They  are  academies  jrith  ■normal 
t  to  other  scho<M  1 


'Ivania  a  strictly  profes 

h  ■  normal  an 

Geo.  G.  Gkofp. 


DISCIPLINE  AND  HVGIENE  COMBINED. 

Since  the  law  abolished  the  application  of  the  rod  in  the  schools  of^the 


AS  TO  SUPERINTENDENTS"  TENURE  OF  OFFICE. 

I  notice  io  your  number  of  THE  SCHOOL  Journal  (or  Uarch  a,  a  cor- 
lespondfnt  from  Washington,  D.  C.  raises  a  question  in  regard  to  ttie 
■dvisabilitr  ol  permanent  tenure  of  ofgces  for  school  superintendents. 

He  quotes  an  instance  where  a  superintendent  in  a  Western  town  nwd 
his  political  influence  to  elect  certain  men  for  the  school  board.  His  can- 
didates were  chosen  and  the  board  in  turn  r^-elected  the  superintendent. 
Uay  I  inquire  how  this  affects  the  question  of  permanent  tenure  r  If  the 
superiniendent  was  to  be  elected  annually,  for  two  or  for  three  yeara,  or 
permanently,  the  same  things  would  have  taken  place.  But  suppose  that 
permanent  tenure  had  already  been  established  there — then  the  superin-  . 
tendent  would  not  be  to  elect  at  that  time,  and  he  could  have  kept  at  bis 
legitimate  business  looking  after  the  schools,  for  his  election  would  not 

It  shouldbe  borne  in  mind  that,  with  permanent  tenure,  anyschool  board 
at  any  time  when  they  see  cause  can  discharge  a  superintendent,  declarinn 
his  office  vacant.      Rely  upon  it,  friends,  the  more  you  study  permanent 

tenure  for  both  teachers  and  superintend  "■-    ■■-- j— ;— ■-< :"  .1.. 

I^n  appear. 

Hydt  Park,  Maa.,  March  rs,  1S95. 


Leading  Events  of  the  Week. 
The  engineer's  report  favoring  a  suspension  bridge  with  s 
3,100-foot  span  across  the  Hudson  river  at  New  York  accepted.— 
The  British  budget  provides  for  the  construction,  during  tlic 
present  year,  of  ten  cruisers  and  fortj'  torpedo  boats  and  destroy- 
ers.— The  Cuban  revolution  not  rnaking  much  progress;  the 
people  of  the  cities  fail  to  support  it.— Handsome  designs  adoj)- 
ted  for  the  new  silver 'certificates  (ones,  fives,  and  tens).— It  is 
proposed  to  consolidate  the  Astor  and  Lenox  libraries  (New  York 
city)  and  the  Tilden  Trust  Fund.— The  income  tax  case  argued 
in  the  United  Slates  supreme  court. — An  eclipse  of  the  moon,  on 
on  the  evening  of  March  10.— Gen.  Benjamin  Harrison  has  a 
severe  attack  of  grip,  but  is  improving.  Arrangements  making 
for  the  opening  of  the  North  sea  and  Baltic  canal.— Death 
of  Charles  Frederick  Worth,  the  famous  dressmaker  of  Paris. 
— The  Colombian  rebels  badly  defeated.— Death  of  Cesare  Cartu, 
the  ftaiian  historian,— It  is  reported  that  the  czar's  coronation 
will  take  place  in  Moscow  in  May.— The  port  of  New  Chwang 
taken  by  the  Japanese  after  heavy  fighting;  the  forts  of  Yin  Kao. 
A  big  battle  took  place  at  Tenehantai,  in  which  i,ooo  Chinese 
were  left  dead  and  dying  on  the  field  —Money  being  raised  for 
an  expedition  to  bring  Lieut.  Peary  home  from  Greenland  next 
fall 


Charles  Dudley  Warner,  in  a  recent  number  of  Harpers 
Magaxine,  makes  a  strong  plea  for  the  reading  ot  the  Bible  in 
schools.  His  chief  point  is  that  the  Bible  should  have  a  place 
wherever  the  young  are  taught,  because  of  its  literary  cKcellence. 
He  says  that  the  Bible,  more  than  all  other  books,  has  influenced 
our  literature  and  that  those  who  have  it  fixed  in  their  minds  en- 
jov  a  decided  advantage  in  the  study  of  all  kinds  of  literature,  be 
it  history,  essay,  poetry,  fiction,  or  any  other  kind  of  discussion 
or  of  teaching. 
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Editorial  Notes. 


The  rule  of  the  old  school  was,  all  work  and  no  play. 
When  reaction  came,  beginning  with  Basedow's  agita- 
tions, many  schools  went  too  far  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, to  the  neglect  of  thoroughness  and  the  cultivation 
of  firmness  of  character.  Both  errors  wrought  infinite 
harm  ;  the  former  producing  a  generation  of  drudges, 
whose  main  motive  power  was  the  will  of  their  despotic 
superiors,  and  who  were  unfit  for  social  and  political  in- 
dependence, the  latter  filling  the  world  with  precocious 
pleasure-seekers  with  no  respect  for  any  authority  but 
their  own  wishy-washy  notions  of  propriety  and  right, 
and  devoid  of  the  moral  backbone  of  character,  slaves 
of  circumstances  and  of  soul-poisoning  passions.  It  is 
owing  mainly  to  the  influence  of  Herbart  and  his  disci- 
ples that  the  true  purpose  of  the  school  became  better 
understood. 

There  are  still  to  be  found  various  types  of  both  the 
all-drudge  and  the  all-honey  houses  that  go  by  the  name 
of  school.  Public  opinion  has  long  condemned  the  for- 
mer, and  will  not  knowingly  allow  a  person  to  teach  very 
long  who  attempts  to  shut  out  all  sunshine  from  the 
school-room  and  converts  it  into  a  sweat-shop  or  a 
tread-mill.  But  the  dispenser  of  sweetmeats,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  is  not  molested  by  indignant  parents,  and 
there  is  the  danger.  Of  course  the  mandatory  examina- 
tion puts  an  effective  damper  on  the  zealot,  erring  in 
this  direction.  But  still  there  is  a  wide  scope  for  his 
well-meant,  but  harmful  work.  School  boards  and  su- 
perintendents must  not  allow  themselves  to  be  deceived 
on  this  point. 


A  mistake  of  many  teachers  is  to  look  upon  knowledge 
and  work  as  something  distasteful  to  children,  something 
that  needs  sugar  coating  to  take  away  the  bitter  taste. 
They  aim  to  make  every  day  a  Fourth  of  July,  and  over- 
look the  fact  that  their  pyrotechnics,  though  for  a  time 
amusing  the  children,  do  not  give  them  any  thmg  of  last- 
ing value  to  take  along  on  the  pathway  of  life.  The 
sticks  left  after  the  sky-rockets  have  been  burnt  off  are 
only  so  much  dead  lumber  that  may  satisfy  the  con- 
ductors of  the  term  examinations,  but  is  not  worth  much 
to  the  possessor. 


Richter  (Jean  Paul)  writes :  "  If  pleasure  be  a  self- 
consuming  rocket,  cheerfulness  is  a  returning  light  star, 
an  object  which,  unlike  pleasure,  is  not  worn  away  by 
continuance,  but  receives  from  it  new  birth."  It  is 
cheerfulness,  not  pleasure,  that  must  reign  supreme  in 
the  school-room.  Pleasure  is  produced  by  external 
stimuli ;  cheerfulness  is  the  result  of  healthful  self-ac- 
tivity and  implies  interestedness.  The  child  must  be 
taught  to  love  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  and  to  apply 
it  in  a  way  that  will  increase  its  worth  in  his  eyes.  The 
only  the  way  to  do  this  is  to  present  It  in  such  a  way  that 
it  will  aroube  interest  and  stimulate  to  action.  In 
addition  to  this  the  teacher,  the  discipline  of  the  school, 
in  short,  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  school  must  be 
sunny  and  cheerful. 


No  drudgery y  but  cheerfulness  ! 
Not  pleasure^  but  joy  I 

These  should  be  the  guiding  maxims  of  the  teacher 
in  his  practice. 


Some  state  legislatures  seem  to  be  under  the  impres- 
sion that  they  are  not  doing  their  full  duty  towards  the 
schools  if  a  share  of  their  superfluous  talking  energy  is 
not  worked  off  on  a  discussion  about  text-books.  If  they 
could  be  satisfied  with  mere  speech-making,  those  who 
have  to  listen  and  the  salary-supply  fund  would  be  the 
only  sufferers.  But  often  the  result  is  a  law,  usually  a 
bad  one.  The  worst  piece  of  legislation  accomplished 
so  far  has  been  that  which  goaded  a  few  states  into  text- 
book manufacturing.  One  should  think  that  their  costly 
experience  would  be  a  warning  to  the  legislators  who 


have  not  yet  suffered  under  this  legislative  attack  of 
quixotic  socialism,  but  no!  The  legislature  of  Wash- 
ington is  just  now  wasting  valuable  time  in  debating  the 
feasibility  of  making  state  books  for  the  schools.  There 
is  another  bill  almost,  if  not  wholly,  as  bad  that  comes 
up  periodically  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  that  is 
the  one  providing  for  state  uniformity  of  text-books. 
In  New  York,  for  instance,  the  legislature  is  getting 
ready  for  its  consideration.  Teachers  should  arouse 
the  people  to  an  appreciation  ot  so  nonsensical  a  meas- 
ure. No  person  of  common  sense  will  give  it  support 
if  its  meaning  is  made  clear.  Text-books  must  be 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  different  schools,  and  these 
needs  certainly  are  not  the  same  in  every  locality.  State 
manufacture  and  state  uniformity  of  text-books  are  two 
things  against  which  the  people  must  fight  if  they  wish 
to  be  wisely  economical  in  the  expenditure  of  money. 


The  Journal  in  the  present  number  gives  a  great 
deal  of  space  to  views,  floor  plans,  and  elevations  of 
model  school  buildings.  The  principal  classes  of  schools 
are  fairly  represented  ;  the  district  school  (graded  and 
ungraded),  the  union  school,  academy,  normal  school, 
manual  training  school,  and  university.  The  illustra- 
tions will  be  found  useful  in  many  ways.  They  may  be 
made  the  means  of  inciting  a  wider  interest  in  the  im- 
portant field  of  school  architecture.  The  idea  which 
Horace  Mann  fought  so  vigorously  in  his  day,  that  any 
building  is  good  enough  for  a  school,  has  not  wholly 
died  out  yet.  Even  in  the  state  of  New  York  there  are 
still  to  be  found  a  number  of  buildings  that  are  unfit 
for  school  purposes,  from  an  hygienic  as  well  as  an 
architectural  point  of  view.  If  stinginess  on  the  part 
of  .the  people  is  the  cause  of  their  continuance,  persis- 
tence in  showing  how  much  other  towns  of  equal  or 
lesser  standing  are  doing  for  their  schools  must  at  last 
succeed  in  removing  it.  As  a  general  rule,  however, 
neglect  in  providing  suitable  school-houses  is  due,  not 
so  much  to  unwillingness  or  indifference  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  as  to  ignorance  on  the  part  of  school  offi- 
cials of  how  they  should  be  built  and  what  points  must 
be  observed  in  their  structure.  It  is  hoped  that  the  de- 
scriptions and  illustrations  given  in  The  Journal  from 
time  to  time  will  serve  to  increase  the  fruitful  study  of 
school  architecture. 

In  this  connection  we  are  reminded  of  a  letter  re- 
ceived from  a  grammar  school  principal  some  time  ago. 
He  writes  in  part :  "  I  must  thank  The  Journal  for 
having  helped  me  to  get  a  fine  new  $20,000  building  for 
my  school.  How  was  it  done  .•'  I  made  it  a  point  to 
mark  on  every  building  cut  in  The  Journal  the  size  of 
the  town  that  erected  the  school.  These  cuts  I  showed 
to  the  superintendent  and  the  members  of  the  board 
whenever  an  opportunity  offered  itself  with  a  hint  or 
two  that  could  not  be  mistaken.  When  the  meeting 
came  that  was  to  decide  whether  my  school  was  good 
enough  for  another  year,  I  was  on  hand  with  my  collec- 
tion and  an  appropriate  speech.  The  board  became  in- 
terested, opened  correspondence  with  a  few  school 
architects,  and  the  final  result  was  that  a  $20,000  con- 
tract was  made  that  will  give  me  the  finest  school  build- 
ing in  town." 

The  Journal  this  week  has  36  pages,  twelve  pages 
more  than  the  regular  issues.  The  pedagogical  articles 
are  particularly  valuable.  The  bright  account  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  is  also 
calculated  to  attract  considerable  interest.  A  whole 
column  might  be  filled,  only  briefly  calling  attention  to 
various  important  features.  The  department  of  Edito- 
rial Notes  is  somewhat  abbreviated  this  week.  The 
next  issue  would  bring  all  the  more.  Getting  so  much 
for  the  small  outlay  of  $2.50  for  a  whole  year's  sub- 
scription the  appreciative  reader  will  not  forget  to  ac- 
quaint other  educators  and  friends  of  the  schools  with 
The  Journal.  Sample  copies  will  be  sent  on  applica- 
tion to  anyone  whose  address  is  sent  to  the  publishers, 
Messrs.  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  61  East  9th  St.  (Educa- 
tional Building),  New  York  City. 
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Addison  B.  Poland. 

By  George  E.  Hardy. 

In  reappointing  Dr.  Addison  B.  Poland  to  the  po  .ilion  of  stale 
superiniendent  of  public  Jnstnictioo  the  New  Jersey  legislature 
has  not  only  honored  itself ,  but  it  has  everywhere  strengthened  the 
educational  system  of  the  state.  The  state  superintendency  of 
public  instruction  is  one  of  the  most  responsible  offices  that  the 
Kovemor  is  called  upon  to  fill ;  it  may  safely  be  said  that  upon  no 
other  one  official  or  body  of  officials  in  New  Jersey  does  the  future 
well-being  of  its  system  of  public  education  so  lareely  depend.  The 
superintendent  should  be  an  educated,  broad-minded,  and  practical 
executive,  a  man  well  abreast  of  the  educational  thought  of  the 
day.  and  competent  at  all  times  to  determine  between  sound  edu- 
cational doctrine  and  the  many  shallow  pedagogic  fads  that  every 
now  and  then  bewilder  teachers  in  their  work.  Such  an  educator 
is  the  present  superintendent  of  New  Jersey. 

For  years  Dr.  Poland  has  been  recognized  by  the  teaching  pro- 
fession as  one  of  our  ablest,  most  scholarly  and  progressive 
teachers.  His  long  and  active  professional  career  in  the  slates  of 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  covering  every  grade 
of  the  teacher's  work,  from  the  schoolmaster  in  the  district  school 
to  the  lecturer  in  the  universiiy.  his  varied  experience  as  village, 
city,  and  state  superintendent,  all  have  admirably  fitted  him  for 
the  position  he  now  occupies 

Dr.  Pobnd  was  bom  in  Worcester  coun'.y,  Mass.  His  school 
career  in  hi;  native  place  commenced  with  the  district  school  and 
ended  with  the  village  high  school.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
entered  Wesleyan  university  at  Middletown,  Conn.  After  grad- 
uation he  was  made  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Ashburnham, 
Mass.,  and  from  there  he  was  called  to  the  principalship  of  the 
high  school  at  Salisbury,  Mass..  an  institution  which  at  that  time 
had  a  stale  reputation.  During  his  undergraduate  life  at  Wes- 
leyan the  president  had  been  attracted  by  tnc  logical  quality  of 
his  mind,  as  evidenced  in  several  clever  analyses  of  international 
questions,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  he  advised  the  young 
student  to  take  up  the  study  of  law.  Although  he  felt  he  had 
found  his  vocation,  yet  a  favorable  opportunity  ol  entering  the 
legal  profession  having:  presented  itself  Mr.  Poland  resigned  his 
principalship  and  commenced  the  study  of  law  at  Worcester. 
Called  upon  as  he  has  been  frequently  in  later  life  to  pass  upon 
many  complicated  and  delicate  problems  of  school  law  the  legal 
training  that  Dr.  Poland  obtained  at  Worcester,  coaibincd  with 
his  eminently  conservative  and  judicial  temperament,  has  been  of 
the  highest  service  to  him.  In  passing,  it  is  worth  noting  here 
that  not  one  of  his  many  decisions  as  superintendent  has  ever 
been  overruled  by  any  of  the  higher  tribunals  ol  the  state. 

Before  long  Mr.  Poland  discovered  that  the  professional  in- 
stinct of  the  teacher  was  too  strong  to  yield  to  tue  inducements 
that  the  law  held  out  to  him.  Accordingly  he  gave  up  its  prac- 
tice for  the  more  congenial  work  of  the  school-room.  He  ac- 
cepted a  templing  offer  from  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  which  was  soon 
followed  by  a  more  alluring  call  10  the  superintendency  of  the 
public  schools  at  Ilion,  N.  Y.  The  citizens  of  Ilion  still  remem- 
ber with  pride  the  signal  success  that  Dr.  Poland  achieved  with 
their  schools,  and  to  this  day  regret  the  offer  that  called  him  to 
the  principalship  o(  the  Jersey  City  high  jchool.  Recognizing  the 
tact  and  scholarship  which  he  displayed  during  the  three  years 
of  his  principalship  of  the  high  school  the  educational  authorities  of 
Jersey  City  in  1887  appointed  him  city  superintendent  ef  schools. 


While  discharging  the  duties  of  this  position  Dr.  Poland  turned 
his  attention  to  literary  work,  and  soon  made  himself  known  asa 
clear-beaded  and  able  writer  on  educational  and  sociological 
questions.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  is  to-day  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Educational  Review.  For  some  time  he  was  a 
lecturer  on  pedagogy  in  the  University  ot  the  City  of  New  York. 
His  various  papers  on  current  educational  probleirs  have  been 
warmly  greeted  by  the  many  teachers'  associations,  county,  state, 
and  national,  before  which  he  has  frequently  lectured.  In  1876 
Wesleyan  university  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts,  and  in  1890  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  made 
him  a  Doctor  of  Philo5ophy> 

In  i8<ji  he  was  appointed,  without  one  dissenting  voice,  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction.  The  day  he  resigned  his 
position  as  superintendent  of  the  Jersey  City  schools  was  made 
memcHable  in  the  history  of  the  board  of  education  by  the  eulo- 
gies delivered  then,  and  the  spontaneous  outpouring  of  esteem 
offered  him  Irom  the  best  people  of  Jersey  City.  President  Voor- 
hees,  of  the  board  of  education,  said  at  that  time  :  "I  congratulate 
the  people  of  the  state  upon  securing  so  able  a  man  as  state  super- 
intendent. In  Mr.  Poland  the  state  gains  the  best  superintendent 
It  everhad.  while  this  city  loses  a  man  who  never  had  a  superior  in 
his  position," 

President  Voorhees'  prophecy  has  since  been  more  than  realized. 
During  the  three  years  of  his  first  term  as  state  superintendent 
Dr.'Poland  distinguished  his  administration  by  presentinea  school 
exhibit  at  Chicago  that  brought  deserved  credit  to  the  educatiooal 
system  of  New  Jersey.  He  has  revolutionized  the  school  laws  of 
the  state ;  and  to  him  belongs  the  full  credit  that  attaches  to  the 
passage  ol  the  Free  Text- Book  act,  and  the  bill  calling  into  exis- 
tence the  admirable  township  system. 

Dr.  Poland  is  active  in  the  work  of  our  educational  associa- 
tions, He  was  one  of  the  organizers  ol  the  "  Schoolmasters' 
Club "  of  this  city,  and  is  its  vice-president.  In  1892  he  was 
unanimously  eleaed  president  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers' 
association,  and  he  is  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  New 
Jersey  council  of  education.  To  him  the  great  success  of  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  last  year  at  As- 
bury  Park  is  mainly  due.  Owing  to  his  management  the  associ- 
ation came  to  New  Jersey,  and  through  his  instrumentality  much 
of  its  important  legislative  work  was  made  possible. 

Dr.  Poland  is  an  evidence  that  the  people  are  willing  to  recog- 
nize a  man  of  ideas,  one  who  possesses  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions, who  rides  no  hobbies,  and  who  is  not  a  seeker  after  of- 
fice. His  recent  reappointment  is  noteworthy  in  that  there  was 
not  a  sinf^le  other  name  mentioned  for  the  place,  and  also  that  his 
confirmation  made  by  men  of  both  political  parties  was  unan- 
imous. It  is  not  generally  known  that  amid  the  absorbing  cares 
of  his  official  duties  Dr.  Poland  has  found  time  to  make  extensive 
researches  in  the  science  of  comparative  theology.  He  Is  an  au- 
thority on  the  patristic  writings  of  the  primitive  church,  and  is  the 
possessor  of  more  than  one  famous  palimpsest.  It  is  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  a  monograph  on  some  famous  early  manuscripts 
will  come  from  his  scholarly  pen  at  no  very  late  day. 

Coll-ge  cflhe  City  of  New  York. 

The  Brooklyn  EagU  has  a  bright  editorial  on  the  action  of  the 
Women's  Congress  in  checking  the  enactment  of  a  law  in  the 
national  legislature  favoring  military  training  in  the  schools.     It 

"  The  dear  women  In  an  hour  of  virtuous  but  misplaced  enthutiasm  have 
gal  Congress  to  scotch  the  bill  for  ulrancing  mititaiy  drill  io  the  public 
schools,  bul  thay  have  not  killed  it.  All  that  the  bill  provided  Eor  vaa  the 
occasional  service  of  army  officera  iu  superinlending  these  drills.  Ai  ll 
has  been  at  no  time  proposed  to  turn  our  schools  into  West  Point  acade- 
mies, tnilitia  officers  will  do  as  well  The  youngsters  want  the  rudiments, 
not  the  science  of  war.  The  purpose  of  i he  drill  is  not  to  nuke  lighlers  of 
them,  but  to  encourage  a  patriotic  spirit,  lo  supply  (hem  with  attractive 
and  sensible  eietcise.  instead  of  the  tame  and  meaningless  calisthenics  that 
the  women  approve  and  that  every  able  bodied  boy  regards  with  contempt 

'-It  does  not  harm  to  know  how  lo  go  through  the  manual  of  arms  and 

dne  war  it  will  probably  cause  a  more  popular  bearing  on  the  part  of  the 

countiy  has  always  been  lo  beget  a  spirit  of   fairness  and  honor  and  man- 

"  Besides,  the  pent  up  energy  thai  declares  itself  by  punching  some  other 
fellow's  head  after  school  will  be  worl^ed  off  in  a  quieter  fashion  through 
the  agency  of  the  drill.  The  boys  in  Boston  have  beeo  accustomed  to 
drill  lor  some  years.  Do  the  women  meao  lo  say  that  they  are  more  bru- 
tal, more  tyrannical,  more  discourteous  than  other  boys.  Not  a  l>ll  of  II. 
On  th!  contrary,  if  you  compare  the  boys  lo  Boston  with  the  boys  in  Coa- 
greas  you  cannot  help  liking  the  Boston  boys  the  better. " 

The  section  on  Art  Education  of  the  Department  of  Pedagogy, 
BrooKlyn  Institute  ot  Arts  and  Science,  meets  (or  its  monthly 
conference,  Thursday,  March  21,  at  four  p.m.  There  will  be  a 
number  ol  interesting  exhibits.  Teachers  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  and  surroundings  are  invited  10  attend. 

The  committee  on  education  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature 
will  appoint  a  commission  to  look  into  ihe  proportions  of  the 
truancy  evil  in  the  schools  of  the  state  and  to  suggest  a  system  of 
remedy. 
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The  Turning  Point  in  English  Voluntary  Schools. 


The  position  of  the  voluntary  schools  is  rapidly  becoming  the 
question  in  English  elementary  education.  The  forward  policy 
of  the  present  education  minister,  Mr.  Acland,  has  put  a  severe 
strain  on  the  resources  of  the  Voluntary  party  and  if  they  are  to 
hold  their  own  in  the  nation's  educational  system  further  financial 
aid  must  be  forthcoming;.  But  from  where  ?  This  is  the  crucial 
question,  to  answer  which  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and 
York  appointed  a  strong  commii tee  in  1894  and  this  committee 
has  just  issued  its  report.  They  state,  as  the  result  of  ihcirinves- 
tigations,  that  the  severest  and  most  widespread  pressure  was 
■  experienced  in  the  towns  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  next  to 
these  in  some  of  ihe  districts  of  Southwell  and  Chester,  in  Bir- 
mineham,  in  the  poorest  districts  of  the  dioceses  of  London  and 
Rochester,  and  in  some  parts  of  South  Wales,  In  the  majority  of 
rural  parts  of  Ihe  country  the  pressure  appeared  to  be  compar- 
atively slight.  The  most  widely  prevalent  cause  of  pressure  was 
due  to  the  demands  made  by  the  education  department  for  the 
alteration  and  extension  of  school  bulldines.  To  meet  these  de- 
mands strenuous  exertions  had  been  made  and  upwards  of  half 
a  million  of  money  had  been  locally  raised. 


A  further  cause  was  found  in  the  growing  insufficiency  of  school 
incomes  to  meet  eii>enditures.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  coun- 
try the  Free  Education  Act  bad  entailed  a  loss  on  many  schools 
which  had  charged  fees  higher  than  the  capitation  grant  of  10  per 
cent,  per  bead  allowed  by  the  act.  The  committee  bad  examined 
the  various  schemes  for  aid  from  the  rates  for  all  schoob.but  reject- 
ed these  plans  on  the  ground  that  ratepayers  would  then  interfere 
with  the  management  of  the  schools,  and  ultimately  control  the 
appointment  and  dismissal  of  the  teachers,  and  the  committee 
considers  it  of  the  utmost  importance  that  this  power  should  be  re- 
tained in  the  hands  of  churchmen  only,  if  the  proper  religious 
training  of  the  children  is  to  be  preserved. 

The  committee  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  church  schools  will 
cot  hold  their  grounds  unless  churchmen  bear  the  burden  of  con- 
tributing largely  to  their  support.  Yet  they  consider  that  a  claim 
has  been  established  for  further  aid  from  public  sources  and  de- 
cide that  such  aid  can  best  come  from  imperial  funds.  This  is 
put  in  the  following  words  : 

'■Many.however,  of  the  objection!  which  prevented  unanimil)' as  logetling- 
aid  for  voluDtar;  ichoolB.  from  the  rates  would  not  ipplj'  to  proposals  for 
eelline  such  aid  from  the  imperial  gov emmen I.  It  has  been  suBgesied  that 
if  the  imperial  goverDmeot,  as  is  done  to  i  great  erlenl  ■□  Ireland,  were  to 
late  OB  ilseJf  the  duty  of  maintaining  the  entire  staff  of  leachers,  allowing 
neither  school  boards  notmaoagtrs  of  voluntary  schools  lo  diminish  ai  add 
to  the  grants  lo  made,  tbe  vorlung  of  all  grants  might  be  much  simplified. 
and  the  voluntary  schools  might  be  much  relieved,  not  only  from  sorie  part 
of  the  burden  which  is  now  too  much  for  them,  but  from  the  unfalrcom- 
petition  in  obtaining  teachers  lo  which  they  are  now  exposed.  At  present 
the  school  boards,  with  practically  unUmited  resouives  al  commaDd,  have 
undue  advantage  in  staffing  their  schools.  This  is  no  gain  wha'ever  to 
education  generally,  since  It  only  transfers  leachers  from  one  set  of  schools 
lo  another.  Grams  from  Ihe  imperial  revenue  are  always  more  fair  lo  alt 
sons  of  schools  than  aid  from  the  rates.  Such  grants  involve  no  risk  of  any 
objeciionaJ  interference  with  the  application  of  the  teachers  or  the  man- 
agement of  the  schools,  since  the  interference  is  always  strictly  limited  to  Ihe 
purpoie  of  securing  efficiency.  Nor  da  such  grants  raise  any  religious 
question  whatever,  since  the  govemmenl  is  compelled  byact  of  Parliament 
to  regard  sucb  questions  as  outside  its  province." 

This  then  is  the  great  plank  in  the  Voluntary  pariy'ii  new  plat- 
form. There  are  a  few  other  rather  trivial  recommendations,  but 
the  payment  of  the  teaching  staff  direct  by  the  state  far  outweighs 
anyihins;  yet  put  before  the  country  in  matters  educational.  The 
proposal,  in  snort,  means  tbe  conversion  of  elementary  teachers 
into  civil  servants.  A  proposal  fraught  with  such  tremendous  is- 
sues, both  financial  and  educational,  will  ne.ed  patient  and  careful 
examining,  and  I  propose  in  my  next  article  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  cost  of  such  a  scheme  and  the  feeling  on  the  question  among 
teachers,  managers,  and  educationists. 

Professor  John  Stuart  Blackie,  died  at  Edinburgh.  March  1.  at 
Ihe  age  of  S6.  He  took  great  interest  in  educational  reforn).  and 
the  remodelling  of  the  Scotch  universities  was  largely  due  to  bis 
influence.  Of  nb  many  literary  works  the  one  perhaps  most  gen- 
erally known  among  American  teachers  is  that  ''On  Self-Cul- 


Hale  Scientific  Building,  University  of  Colorado,  at  Bouli 
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The  central  Illinois  Teachers'  association  exptcis  to  have  a 
rousing  meeting  thb  week  at  Peoria.  The  attendance  will  prob- 
ably reach  1000. 

Hon.  S.  M.  Clark,  of  Keokuk,  in  an  address  twfore  the  recent 
meeting  of  Southeastern  Iowa  Teachers'  Association  at  Fairfield 
made  a  forcible  argument  for  the  teachi:^g  of  civics  in  the  schools. 
He  said : 


d  their  o^^oi  of  press  and  speech,  labor  nniooi 
rar  hffcn  Ihp  inHrimrtnn  nl  the  people  in  qucKtiODI 

I  UKJul.     But  ibejr  take 


sludj,  e 


"  Ad^  city,  village,  or  combination  o[  uhool  districts  may  unite  for  pro- 
Tiding  instruction  which  shall  prepare  students  for  the  uuiversitj.  the  state 
normal  schools  or  For  teaching,  and  maj'  receive  ilate  aid  provided  (he  high 
school  iaipector  rates  it  as  capable  of  doing  the  vork  of  preparation. 
Schools  are  assigned  courses  of  study  by  the  state  board  and  are  rate:!  a* 
of  the  first,  second,  third,  or  fourth  grades,  according  to  the  number  of  sub- 
jects thejr  offer.  Entrance  lo  these  schools  is  by  aaminatioD.  Applica- 
tion of  schools  for  admission  to  ihb  list  of  secoDdary  schools  is  granted  on 
proof  that  ther  can  furnish  suitable  accommodaiion  and  instruction. 

"  These  high  schools  do  not  in  any  vay  interlere  vrith  the  present  state 
high  schools.  State  aid  ii  graded  on  the  following  scale.  $5cd  per  annum 
for  each  slate  high  school,  $400  (or  each  "secondary  school  of  the  second 
clan,"  and  $300  and  $aoo  for  each  of  the  two  reQiaJning  classes.  la  addi- 
tion $40,000  is  appropriated  lo  meet  the  expenses  10  be  incurred  in  1895. 
Additional  state  aid  is  provided  for  by  a  tax  of  one-fourth  of  a  mill  annu- 
ally levied  on  all  taxable  property  in  the  sUle.  Ihe  fund  to  be  known  as  the 
"  fund  for  aidiog  schools  of  the  secondary  grade."  This  lund  to  beappor- 
tioned  on  the  first  Monday  of  each  October  according  to  the  number  of 
pupils  who  have  atleuded  135  days  during  the  year. 

"  Teachers  in  these  schools  must  hold  slate  certificates.  Members  of  the 
board  must  serve  without  compensation  but  their  necessary  expenses  viU 
be  paid.  Their  report  each  year  ii  made  to  the  superintendent  of  public 
instructloD.  As  the  eitia  work  under  the  direction  of  the  board  will  ie~ 
-^utre  an  assistant  examiner,  provision  is  made  for  the  appointment  of  one 
at  the  salary  of  S3  per  day,  but  no  compensation  is  (o  lie  allowed  any  per- 
son receiving  a  salary  from  any  stale  institution." 


New  York. 

Prof.  Luther  C.  Foster,  superintendent  of  the  graded  schools  in 
Ithac^  N.  v.,  died  February  13.  aged  72.  He  was  for  many 
years  in  charge  of  the  Elmira  public  schools.  He  went  10  Ithaca 
twenty  years  ago,  and  had  built  up  schools  ranking  third  in  the 
state.  He  was  an  assiduous  worker,  and  had  been  at  his  desk 
until  within  a  few  days  of  his  death.  An  additional  note  alKiut 
this  prominent:  teacher's  work  will  appear  later. 

Prof.  James  Richard  Monks,  superintendent  of  the  educational 
department  of  the  Elmira  Stale  Reformatory,  died  of  heart  disease 
a  few  weeks  ago.at  the  age  of  5 1 .  His  work  in  the  Reformatory  has 
made  his  name  widely  known,  and  attracted  the  admiration  of  edu- 
cators and  penologists  aliover  the  country.  During  the  recent  Re- 
formatory investigation  he  stood  firmly  (or  Mr.  Brockway.  and 
his  counsel  was  of  great  value  to  the  superintendent  and  the 
management  of  ihe  institution. 

Prof.  Washington  Hasbrouck  died  in  Newburg  at  the  age  of 
71 .  He  was  born  in  New  Paltz,  Ulster  county.  For  three  years 
he  was  vice-principal  of  the  Kingston  academy,  and  studied  law. 
He  established  classical  schools  at  Saugerties  and  later  at  Jersey 
City,  where  he  remained  twenty  years.  Afterward  he  became 
l^incipal  of  the  normal  and  model  schools  at  Trenton,  N.  J., 
which  place  he  filled  thirteen  years.  During  the  past  five  years 
fae  has  resided  in  Newburg. 


"  Political  partit 
and  the  church  have  so  lar  oeen  me  insi 
<if  dvics  and  socialism.  These  each 
hold  of  Ibe  citiien  when  he  is  grown — w 
What  a  gain  it  is  lo  have  that  now  n^lected  period  between  the  nursery 
and  the  age  of  the  voier  and  the  labor  union  worker  filled  In  for  the  young 
by  a  wise  and  scientific  instruction  in  civic  and  social  science  by  the  public 
school  and  the  instruction  there  given.  Teach  the  young  the  scieace  of 
eorernmenl  iti  the  schools  and  he  will  not  be  ■  victim  Tor  the  charlatan 
and  the  demagogue  when  he  becomes  a  voter." 

Baltimore  last  year  expended  for  her  public  schools  (1,110,316. 
The  total  number  of  schools  was  179  Teachers  to  the  number 
of  1,626  were  employed  at  an  average  salary  of  15^4.  There 
having  been  61,033  pupils  in  attendance,  the  average  cost 
amounted  to  (18.55  f°'  ^^ch  pupit. 

Minnesota. 

The  most  important  educational  bill  introduced  in  the  state 
legislature  this  session  is  that  by  Mr.  Underleak  for  "  the  encour* 
t^ement  of  secondary  education  and  a  closer  union  of  all  educa- 
tional forces  of  Minnesota."  A  copy  of  it  should  be  sent  to  every 
demagogue  in  the  national  legislature,  and  out  of  it,  who  la  railing 


New  York  City. 

The  Metropolitan  school  of  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  and  Type- 
writing b  soon  to  remove  to  cammodiou&  quarters  in  the  new 
Presbyterian  building.  No.  151  Fifth  avenue,  comer  ofaoth  street, 
where  it  will  have  all  modem  conveniences,  as  electric  lighting, 
elevator,  etc. 

The  principal  of  the  school  is  Mr.  W.  L.  Mason  whose  portrait 
is  given  below,    Mr.  Mason  is  a  Philadelphian  by  birth,  though 


against  the  extension  of  public  aid  to  secondary  and  hieher  edu' 
cation,  to  show  what  a  progressive  state  believes  itself  able  to  do  in 
addition  to  liberal  provisions  for  elementary  schools. 

The  bill  takes  up  the  following  subjects  : 

"First— State  high  schoolboird.  Second— Oiganiiatlon .  Third-^daas- 
ificatioo  of  schools.  Fourth— State  eaamluatioiu.  Fifth— State  aid.  Sixth 
Teachers.  Seventh- Expenses  of  board.  Eigh I h— Records.  The  high 
school  board  is  composed  of  the  governor,  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, president  of  the  slate  university,  a  president  of  one  of  the  normal 
ichocjs  nominated  by  the  normal  school  board,  a  superintendent  of  high 
schools,  and  one  county  supermlendent  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor, 
and  it  constitutes  a  hoard  of  comm  ssioners  on  secondary  schools  for  the 
t  of  secondary  education  with  power  to  regulate  examina- 


his  education  was  received  in  New  England,  and  his  business 
career  has  been  passed  almost  entirely  in  New  York  city.  Trouble 
with  his  eyes,  due  to  close  application  to  study  while  preparing  for 
college,  necessitateda  long  rest,  and  at  this  time  the  study  of  snort- 
hand  was  suggested  to  him  as  likely  to  be  helpful  in  whatever 
course  he  mignt  pursue. 

He  devoted  himself  to  the  study  with  most  satisfactory  results. 
He  has  held  the  position  of  private  secretary  for  a  number  of 
gentlemen  in  and  about  New  York,  and  has  been  a  successful 
reporter  of  many  well  known  speakers.  For  many  years  he  has 
been  instructor  in  the  evening  school  of  shorthand  and  typewriting 
of  the  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen. 

Mr.  Mason's  ability  as  note-taker  was  shown  in  the  recent  ex- 
amination of  the  board  of  education,  in  which  he  received  the 
highest  ratin?.  Soon  after  he  received  the  appointment  of  special 
Teacher  of  Snorthand  in  six  of  the  most  important  down-town 
public  schools. 


Hebrew  Technical  Institute. 

The  Hebrew  Technical  Institute  has  had  a  prosperous  year. 
The  attendance  of  the  school  increased  m  1894  from  t66  to  30i, 
with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  19a, 

The  object  of  the  mstitute  is  the  education  of  Jewish  boys  of 
limited  means  in  such  studies  as  will  best  fit  them  for  success  b 
mechanical  trades.  It  was  founded  in  1883  by  the  cooperation 
of  the  Hebrew  Benevolent  and  Orphan  Asylum  Society,  the 
United  Hebrew  Charities,  and  Hebrew  Free  School  Association. 
The  students  are  drawn  from  the  tenement-house  districts.  Prin- 
cipal Edgar  S.  Barney,  in  his  report,  showed  that  55  per  cent,  of 
the  scholars  were  American  born,  19  per  cent.  Russian,  13  per 
cent.  Germans.  Of  the  parents  only  4  per  cent,  are  American 
bom,  38  per  cent.  Russian,  and  33  per  cent.  German. 

A  three  years'  course  is  provided.  The  aim  o(  ihe  instructors 
is  to  impart  a  general  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  sciences  in  the 
first  two  years,  while  in  the  third  the  pupil  makes  a  specialty  of 
wood  carving,  electricity,  mechanical  drawing,  or  iron  working. 
Common  school  branches  are  also  taught,  and  especial  emphasis 
is  put  upon  the  English  language. 

The  average  age  of  entrance  is  i3i  years.  Many  applications 
for  admission  were  refused,  owing  to  the  crowded  quarters.  It 
has  again  been  deemed  necessary  to  raise  the  standard  for  admis- 

Mrs.  Lewis  May  and  Mrs.  David  J.  Seligman  were  elected  di- 
rectors for  1R95.  This  i^  the  first  time  women  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  board.  There  are  at  present  659  members  and 
218  patrons  of  the  institute. 

The  school  does  not  aim  to  teach  the  higher  branches  of  me- 
chanical, civil,  and  electrical  engineering,  but  to  turn  out  boys 
who  will  ultimately  become  skilled  artisans,  foremen  of  shops, 
and  draughtsmen. 
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Legal  Intelligence. 

By  D.  R.  Fisher, 
epitome  of  recent  decisions  on  questions  of  interest 

TO  schools. 

1.  Conveying  Scholars  to  and  from  School, — "Where  the  law 
(Acts,  1892)  provides  that  the  school  shall  be  held  at  such  times 
and  places  as  the  directors  deem  practicable,  and  the  board  "  may 
use '  part  of  the  school  money  in  conveying  scholars  to  and  from 
school.  Held,  that  the  question  of  transportation  was  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  board,  and,  in  the  absence  of  intentional  discrimin- 
ation, mandamus  will  not  lie  to  compel  such  transportation. 
Carry  v.  Thompson,  Vt.  S.  C,  Oct.,  1894. 

2.  Right  to  School  Privilfges^—hxi  act  of  1893.  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania legislature,  giving  children  of  Union  soldiers,  residing 
temporarily  in  any  school  district,  the  same  right  to  instruction  in 
the  schools  of  such  district  as  resident  children,  does  not  apply  to 
soldiers*  children  who  are  inmates  of  an  institution  amply  pro- 
vided bv  the  state  with  funds  for  their  education. 

The  tact  that  the  managers  of  a  memorial  home,  an  institution 
provided  by  the  state  with  funds  for  the  education  of  soldiers' 
children  who  become  inmates  have  neglected  or  failed  to  provide 
adequate  educational  advantages  does  not  entitle  the  inmates  to 
free  admission  to  the  schools  m  the  district  in  which  it  is  located. 
State  V.  Directors  School  District,  etc.  Pa.  S.  C  ,  Nov.,  1894. 

3.  School  Officers— RemovaL—V^tn  the  revised  statutes  (i  891) 
provides  that  no  county  superintendent  shall  be  dismissed  by  the 
county  commissioners  for  immorality  "without  givine  him  ten  days 
notice  before  the  first  day  of  the  term  of  the  court  of  commission- 
ers on  which  the  case  is  to  be  heard,"  the  commissioners  have 
jurisdiction  to  dismiss  the  superintendent  at  a  special  meeting  of 
the  board,  as  it  will  not  be  presumed  that  the  legislature  intended 
that  an  immoral  superintendent  should  remain  in  power  until  a 
regular  meeting.  City  of  Vincennes  v.  Windman,  distinguished. 
Hufford  V.  Conover,  Ind,  S.  C,  Nov.,  1894. 

4.  Teacher's  License  A  Lawful  Requirement,  —Where  the  laws 
(i 890-1)  provide  that  "  no  person  shall  be  employed  or  permitted 
to  teach  in  any  of  the  public  schools  of  the  state  who  is  not  the 
holder  of  a  lawful  certificate  of  (qualification  or  permit  to  teach^ 
and  that  anv  contract  made  in  violation  of  this  section  shall  be 
void."  Held,  that  where  a  teacher  is  employed  who  does  not  hold 
a  certificate,  the  subsequent  procurement  of  such  license  does  not 
render  the  contract  of  employment  valid,  and  entitle  such  teacher 
to  sue  thereon  for  a  breach  thereof.  Hosmer  v.  Sheldon  School 
District,  etc.,  N.  Dak..  S.  C.  Dec  22.  1894. 

5.  Sending  Pupils  to  Another  District.—  Under  Ohio  law  (Rev. 
St.  Sec.  4022)  authorizing  the  board  of  education  of  one  district 
to  contract  for  the  admission  of  resident  pupils  to  schools  of  an- 
other district  upon  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  such  board 
is  not  liable  for  pupils  attending  school  m  another  district,  with- 
out an  express  agreement  therefor.  Board  of  Education  v.  Board 
of  Education,    Ohio  S.  C,  38  N.  E.  23. 

6.  Character  of  School— Parochial  or  District, — Issue  to  de- 
termine whether  a  school  was  a  parochial  or  a  district  school 
where  it  appeared  that  the  Catholic  church  owned  the  land  on 
which  the  school-house  stood ;  that  the  Catholic  faith  was  taught 
in  the  school  without  objection,  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  be- 
ing entirely  of  that  faith ;  and  that  the  trustees  of  the  church  con- 
tributed to  the  teachers'  salaries.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  shown 
that  such  school  received  its  share  of  the  school  fund ;  that  dis- 
trict meetings  were  annually  held,  and  teachers  hired  and  paid  by 
the  school  board,  and  the  business  of  the  school  conducted  after 
the  usual  manner  of  school  district.  Held,  that  it  was  a  district 
school.    Richter  v.  Cordes,  Mfch.  S.  C.  Dec.,  1894. 

7.  Liability  for  Slander  of  Teacher. — A  county  superintend- 
ent and  township  trustee  are  not  liable  for  falsely  charging  a  teach- 
er with  cruelty,  incompetency,  and  neglect  in  the  exercise  of  his 
duties,  if  they  act  in  good  faith.  Branaman  v.  Hinkle,  Ind.  S.  C, 
1894. 

8.  Contracts  made  by  Predecessor, — A  subsequent  school  board 
cannot  abrogate  a  legal  contract  made  by  its  predecessor,  without 
valid  reason  therefor.  Farrell  v.  School  District,  etc,  Mich. 
S.  C,  1894. 

A  school  trustee  cannot  ignore  his  predecessor's  contracts  be- 
cause of  mere  formal  and  technical  defects.  Sparta  School  Twp, 
etcv,  Mendell,  Ind.  S.  C,  Dec.  9,  1894. 

9.  Separation  of  School  and  Municipal  Govepnment  in  Cities. 


—  A  city  cannot  enioin  the  payment  of  a  warrant  drawn  on  account 
of  the  city  school  district  against  the  county  treasurer  for  an 
amount  fixed  by  the  board  of  education  as  salary  of  the  city  sup- 
erintendent, since  the  city  and  city  school  district  are  distinct 
corporations,  and  since,  under  the  amended  statutes  (1891.  p.  164) 
authorizing  the  board  of  education  to  elect  a  superintendent,  and 
to  fix  the  salary  of  its  employes,  the  matter  of  the  superintendent's 
salary  is  under  the  control  of  the  board.  City  of  San  Diego  v. 
Dauer,  Calf.  S.  C,  32  Pac.  R.,  561. 

10.  Personal  Liability  of  Director, — A  sub-director  was  made 
defendent  by  reason  of  his  having  entered  into  a  written  contract 
with  plaintiff,  employing  her  as  teacher.  She  having  no  cer- 
tificate, the  contract  was  not  approved  by  the  president  of  the 
board  of  directors,  and  was  notified  to  stop  teaching.  Held,  that 
defendent  was  not  individually  liable  for  her  services.  Slone  v. 
Berlin,  Iowa  S.  C,  55,  N.  W.  341. 

11.  Authority  to  Employ  Teachers, — A  contract  of  employment 
of  a  teacher  entered  into  on  behalf  of  the  district  by  the  director 
and  treasurer,  will  bind  the  district,  though  the  moderator  was 
not  consulted  concerning  it.  Montgomery  v.  State,  Neb.  S.  C.,. 
35,  Neb.  655. 

Note :  It  would  appear  that  a  serious  conflict  existed  between 
the  Iowa  and  Nebraska  courts  in  the  above  cases.  An  examin- 
ation of  the  statutes,  however,  cures  any  apparent  conflict,  hold- 
ing that  no  teacher  shall  be  entitled  to  any  portion  of  the  common 
school  fund,  or  be  employed  to  teach,  who  shall  not,  at  the  time 
of  his  employment,  have  a  certificate  of  qualification  entitling  him 
to  teach  during  the  entire  time  of  his  contract.  The  Iowa  teach- 
er was  incapable  of  contracting,  hence  no  liability  could  arise. 

12.  Power  to  Btnd  Successors-Officers, — In  the  absence  of 
statutory  limitations,  a  school  district  can  contract  with  a  teacher 
for  two  scholastic  years,  though  such  contract  extends  bevond  the 
term  for  which  some  ot  the  directors  were  elected.    Caldwell  v. 
School  Dtst.  No.  7,  etc.,  Oregon  C.  C.  55,  F.,  372. 

13.  Qualifications  for  Principals,  etc — A  rule  requiring  five 
years  of  approved  experience  as  a  teacher,  to  render  a  person  el- 
igible to  the  office  of  supervising  principal  of  a  mixed  or  graded 
school  of  Philadelphia,  neld,  reasonable,  and  the  requirement  that 
such  experience  shall  be  certified  by  the  superintendent  of  schools 
works  no  hardship  on  applicants  for  such  office.  State  {Pa,)  v. 
fenks.  Pa,  S.  C,  26  Alt,  371. 

14.  Same— By-Law. — Where  a  by-law  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion of  a  city  provides  that  when  the  holder  of  a  supervising  prin- 
cipal's certificate  also  holds  a  principal's  certificate  mentioned  in 
a  previous  by-law,  and  has  had  not  less  than  five  years  of  approved 
experience  as  a  teacher  in  a  public  school,  he  or  she  shall  be  el- 
igible to  the  position  of  supervising  principal  or  vice-principal  of 
any  school.  Held,  that  though  petitioner  is  holder  of  a  supervis- 
ing principal's  certificate  and  a  principal's  certificate,  and  has  been 
elected  supervising  principal  of  a  school  by  a  sectional  board  of 
directors,  where  she  has  not  had  five  years'  experience  as  a  teach- 
er, the  board  of  education  will  not  be  compelled,  by  mandamus, 
to  approve  of  her  election.  Sherry  v.  Sheppard,  etc.  Pa.  C.  P.  C. 
12.  Pa.  Co,  Ct  R.,  168. 

15.  Power  to  Discharge  Teacher. — Where  section  1793  o^  the 
Code  provides  that  school  teachers,  "  When  elected,  shall  be  dis- 
missed only  for  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  board  of  education 
or  tor  incompetency,  unprofessional  or  immoral  conduct."  Held, 
that  where  a  teacher  was  elected  in  1886  "  for  the  ensuing  year." 
and  continued  in  her  position  for  two  succeeding  years  with- 
out further  act  of  the  board,  she  was  not  elected  for  life,  subject 
to  removal  only  for  cause,  but  could  be  dismissed  at  the  encl  of 
the  year. 

If  the  board  had  no  power  to.  elect  for  a  year,  then  the  election 
was  void,  and  the  teacher  was  employed  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
board,  subject  to  be  discharged,  as  any  other  employe  without  a 
fixed  term  of  employment.  Marijn  v.  Board  of  Education,  etc. 
Calf.  S.  C,  32  Pac,  643. 

16.  Chastisement,  Object  of— Pain  and  Abrasion. — The  legit- 
imate object  of  chastisement  is  to  inflict  punishment  by  the  pain 
which  it  causes  as  well  as  the  degradation  it  implies ;  and  it 
does  not  follow  that  a  chastisement  was  cruel  or  excessive  be- 
cause pain  was  produced  or  abrasion  of  the  skin  resulted  from  a 
switch  used  by  the  teacher.  When  a  proper  weapon  has  been 
used,  the  character  of  the  chastisement,  with  reference  to  alleged 
cruelty  or  excess,  must  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  offence, 
the  age,  physical,  and  mental  condition,  as  well  as  the  personal 
attributes  of  the  pupil,  and  the  deportment  of  the  teacher.  The 
presumption  of  duty  and  innocence  of  unreasonableness  is  witb 
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Newlf  elected  State  Supeiinlendeni  oC  Public  iDslruction  of  Nerada. 

the  teacber.     yanvaetor  v.  Tht  Ststt.     lod.  S.  C,  ii3lnd,  276. 

17.  Ttaekin^  of  German — Demand — Inaifficitnt  Funds  no 
Excuse. — Where  (under  stat.  1S81)  the  requisite  demand  is  made 
on  the  board  of  school  commissioners  for  the  teaching  of  German 
in  certain  schools  of  a  city,  the  requirement  of  the  statute  is  not 
met  by  providing  that  the  language  shall  be  taught  in  another 
school  of  the  city  when  the  pupils  have  reached  a  certain  grade, 
but  it  must  be  taught  in  the  particular  school  where  the  demand 
is  made. 

The  board  cannot  set  up  a  lack  of  funds  as  an  excuse  for  their 
refusal  to  introduce  the  study  of  German,  where  it  appears  that 
studies  not  named  in  the  statute  as  required  studies  are  tai^ht  at 
an  expense  greater  than  would  be  necessary  for  the  teaching  of 
German.  Board  of  Commissioners  tie.,  v.  Sander.  Ind.  S.  C. 
139,  Ind.  1 4- 


Boards  of  Education. 


In  re-electing  city  superintendent  Charles  M,  Jordan,  the  board 

of  education  of  Minneapolis  has  showed  their  appreciation  of 
eminent  administrative  ability  and  faithful  service,  After  the 
election  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted: 

"  Satisfied  that  our  schools  have  made  bteadv  proRTeu  under  tlie  direc- 
tion of  the  present  superintendent,  C.  M.  Jordan,  the  board  of  eduatioD, 
approvine  of  his  wise  and  ecooomical  manaeemenl,  dohereb]' 

Riiohit,  That  we  hereb]'  eipre&s  our  appreciation  of  his  efGdent  icttIccs 
aod  our  confidence  is  bis  ability  to  maxatun  the  preseul  bigh  ttaodard  of 
schools,  and  to  assure  bim  of  our  support  in  all  efforts  to  further  IncreaM 
their  usefulness  and  promote  their  eniclenc)'." 

Mr.  Jordan  is  one  of  the  most  progressive  and  successful  city 
superintendents  b  the  United  States.  Why  does  not  Minneapo- 
lis appoint  him  for  life?  Oiber  cities  have  set  the  example  in  re- 
garoing  superlative  merit  in  this  way. 

The  school  commissioners  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  have  turned  their 
attention  to  the  hygienic  seating  of  school  children.  This  is  to,be 
commended.  Few  school  boards  consult  more  than  their  pocket- 
books  when  it  comes  to  buying  deslts  for  the  schools.  There  » 
much  truth  in  the  charge  of  the  Syracuse  Standard  which  saya : 

"  The  ordinary  furniture  in  public  school  rooms  is  desiRoed  solelj  with 
a  new  to  economiie  space  and  cheapen  produce.  Glowing;  children  are 
compressed  into  positions  In  the  study  hours  that  cannot  fait  lo  dwarf  their 
stature  or  twist  ttieii  llmbi  Few  people  arc  appredalive  o[  the  physical 
barm  done  boys  Or  f^rls  by  bein^  assigned  lo  ilttingi  without  reference  to 
their  differences  in  sise  Bnd1>uild." 

Baltimore  is  about  to  reorganize  its  school  board,  It  is  hoped 
that  this  time  the  worit  will  be  thoroughly  done.  A  change  is 
imperatively  needed  there.  The  politician  must  be  effectively 
made  to  understand  that  he  must  keep  his  hands  otT  the  schools. 
Mayor  Latrobe  is  heading  the  reform  movement. 

Detroit.  Mich.,  will  shortly  elect  nine  new  school  inspectors. 
The  great  majority  of  the  present  inspectors,  the  Tribune  of  that 
city  sa^,  are  "  notoriously  incompetent  and  improper  persons." 
There  is  need  fortbe  citizens  to  get  together  and  choose  intelligent 
men  and  women  who  can  be  depended  upon  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  advancement  of  the  interests  ol  the  schools.  The  politic 
cians  should  not  be  allowed  to  make  up  the  slate,  as  was  done  in 
former  years. 
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^MuncDt  of  pnbhc  high  schools.  Why  do  not  the  Good  Govern- 
ment clubs  push  this  matter  and  arouse  public  sentinMot  to  an 
appreciMioQ  of  the  desirability  of  such  institutions?  There  cer- 
tainly is  a  good  opportunity  now  that  the  state  legislature  is  alive 
to  the  educatiooa)  needs  of  the  city  and  has  passed  the  6ve-niillion- 
dollar  appropriation  lor  the  elementary  schools.  The  eicarople 
given  by  other  large  cities  would  strengthen  the  movement  for 
the  eataolisbmeat  of  such  institutions.  Boston,  for  instance,  has 
ten  high  schools ;  Philadelphia,  four;  St.  Louis,  three:  Brooklyn, 
two ;  and  even  Buffalo  believes  itself  able  to  support  two  high 
Bohools, 


The  St.  Louis  school  committee  is  considering  the  question  of 
introducing  instruction  in  shorthand  in  the  higher  grades  of  the 
elementary  schools. 

BuEfaki,  N.  Y.,  has  about  the  worst  school  system  of  any  city 
in  the  United  States.  Tbe  superintendent  of  education  there  is 
elected  by  pt^ular  vote,  and  no  matter  how  honestly  and  suc- 
cessfully the  incumbent  of  that  office  may  have  labored  for  the 
constant  improvement  of  the  schools,  he  is  compelled  to  go 
through  the  ordeal  of  a  political  campaign  every  three  years. 
There  is  but  one  other  city  that  shares  the  unenviable  distinction 
of  thus  choosing  its  superintendent  and  that  is  San  Francisco. 
But  Buffalo  has  not  even  a  school  board.  It  bas  only  a  bo  ird  of 
examiners  appointed  by  the  mayor,  who  are  called  upon  to  do 
professional  work,  such  as  examining  teachers,  inspecting,  and 
reporting  on  the  work  of  the  schools,  etc.  This  board  is  com- 
posed of  a  society  woman,  a  physician,  a  lawyer,  a  business  man, 
and  a  real  estate  agent ;  hence,  of  people  who  have  had  no  peda- 
gogical training  whatever.  The  duties  'that  are  usually  given 
over  to  a  school  board  are  divided  between  the  superintendent  of 
education  and  the  common  council.  The  schools,  as  The  Jour- 
nal showed  some  time  ago,  are  doing  good  work  in  spite  at  this 
ridiculous  oi^ganization.  But  that  should  not  keep  the  citizens  of 
that  otherwise  progressive  city  from  making  ui^ently  needed 
changes  in  the  system.  The  plan  proposed  by  the  Citizens'  Asso- 
ciation should  be  adopted ;  it  is  in  its  principal  provisons  equal 
to  that  suggested  by  the  "Committee  of  Fifteen." 

The  plaint  of  the  Springfield,  Mass.,  Ripvblican  is  perhaps 
not  altogether  unfounded.     It  writes : 

"  Free  text-booke  used  id  common  in  tbe  public  ichoola  ii  made  ■.  t 


thorough  normal  training.  If  Mr.  Meyers  would  modify  bis 
argument  somewhat  by  adding  that  teachers  having  qualifica- 
tions equal  to  those  possessed  by  graduates  of  good  normal 
schools  might  also  be  employed,  be  should  receive  the  full  sup- 

Eon  of  the  board.  No  teacher  should  be  employed  who  had  not 
ad  a  good  course  of  training  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teacb- 


New  York  City. 

A  bill  has  passed  the  assembly  and  been  reported  in  the  senate 
appropriating  nearly  a  million  dollars  for  a  new  site  and  build- 
ings for  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  -York,  Tbe  five-million- 
dollar  appropriation  asked  for  by  the  school  board  for  the  ele- 
mentary schools  has  already  been  granted.  Now  let  the  legisla- 
ture ta^e  up  the  establishment  oE  high  schools. 

The  New  York  Tim(s  is  too  severe  in  its  criticism  of  Prin, 
Haaren,  of  Brooklyn,  but  many  of  its  statements  deserve  support, 
particularly  the  one  endorsing  the  proposition  to  have  some  edu- 
cational specialists  appointed  as  members  of  the  school  board. 
It  says  in  part  : 

'"  If  tbe  mafot  reallf  wants  (oEmpiove  tbe  educational  system  of  Brook- 
lyn,' uld  Ur.  Huren,  'let  him  appoint  thirty  comni  on -sense  busipesi 
men,  not  educailonal  ipecioUsts.  as  members  of  the  t>oard  of  education. 
Ttiat  would  be  welcomed  by  theteachera.'  Would  it,indeedl  What,  in 
the  name  of  femiles  and  (ooiscap.  is  a  'common-sense  business  man," 
and  what  is  an  -educational  specialist'?  Ttncli  drivers,  keepers  of 
sUndsin  Fulton  market,  contraciora  who  carry  earbage  out  lo  sea,  and 
masters  of  sloops  who  bring  clams  from  the  Great  South  bay  are  all  com- 


Soai 


i  for 


1,  plun 


othcn  who  TCDture  out  of  doors,  or  to  take  lo  the  woods  in  aboriginal 
habit.  The  lengths  to  which  medical  research  is  leading  ut  is  really  pain- 
fuL" 

At  Mount  Vernon.  N.  Y.,  the  school  board  has  been  stirred  up 
over  the  determined  stand  o(  Trustee  Meyers,  who  holds  that  only 

Eduates  of  normal  schools  should  be  employed  as  teachers,  on 
ground  that  the  law  requires  it,  and  because  he  believes  that 
it  lowers  the  grade  and  is  an  injustice  to  the  children  and  a  dis- 
credit to  the  board  to  engage  teachers  wbo  have  not  had  a 


i„^„  , From  these,  apparently,  Mr.   Has —       .-. 

board  of  education.  Fntbel,  Peslaloui,  Herbart,  William  T.  Harris,  Dr. 
Wayland,  Timoihy  Dwight,  Daniel  C,  Giiman,  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Mark 
Hopkins,  James  McCoah,  Eliphalet  Nott.  Andrew  D.  While,  and  Charies 
Francis  Adams  are,  or  were,  wretched  ■educational  specialists,'  every  one 
oflbem.  Mr.  Haaren  and -the  leachere'  would  have  no  -welcome'  for 
any  men  of  their  kind  Brooklyn  may  possess  I " 

The  Evming  Foil  daily  prints  a  list  of  members  of  tbe  board 
of  education  '■  who  ought  to  go."  Besides  those  already  removed 
by  Mayor  Strong  the  following  names  appear : 


Randolph  Cue^Dheimer 
James  S.  Coleman    . 
Joseph  A.  Goulden 
Cbules  L.  Holl 
JobnL.  N.  Hunt 


Jan.  1 


Mayor  Strong  appointed  the  following  school  commissioners 
1  Tuesday ; 

C.  C.  Wehrum,  in  place  of  George  Livingston,  removed. 
Nathaniel  A.  Prentiss,  in  place  of  Miles  M.  O'Brien,  removed. 
Little,  in  place  of  James  W.  McBarron,  removed. 

■■    ■"•    "         ■     place  of  Thaddeus  Moriarity,  re- 


I.J.  1 
Wilb 


I  pi: 
filliam  H.   Huribut, 
moved. 


UN  ON   SCHOOL       HARLESTON 


Mr.  Wehrum  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  school  board  before  for 
three  years,  and  is  regarded  as  one 
ofithe  most  useful  members  that 
body  ever  had.  He  is  a  vigorous 
and  indefatigable  worker  who  takes 
'nteres  in  school  inspection,  mainly 
with  eference  to  buildings  and 
san  tary  conditions. 

M  Prentiss  is  a  lawyer,  and  a 
gradua  e  of  Harvard.  He  studiel 
&w  at  the  Columbia  college  law 
school  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
n  i86i  He  was  for  some  time  a 
nistee  of  the  Teachers  college,  and 
has  n  many  other  ways  manifest- 
ed bis  interest  in  educational  mat- 
ters 

Mr  Little  is  the  head  of  the  well- 
known  firm  of  J.  J.  Little  &  Co., 
pnnters  and  bookbinders.  His  ap- 
po  ntment  is  viewed  with  particular 
p  easure  by  the  friends  of  the 
schools  He  made  a  splendid  record 
by  h  s  former  services  in  the  board, 
here  he  served  about  three  years, 
and  was  a  member  of  some  of  the 
mos    mportant  committees. 

M  Huribut  is  a  retired  mer- 
chan  and  a  graduate  of  Yale  uni- 
ersty  n  the  class  of  i8oo,  being 
he  sec  ct.iry  of  his  class,  receiving 
he  degree  of  M.A.  a  few  years 
later  Mr.  Huribut  has  never  been 
a  ve  n  politics,  but  has  for  many 
years  taken  an  active  interest  in  ed- 
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School  Reports  Received. 

Tacoha,  Washihotoh.— Fifth  uinual  report  or  board  of  education. 
Value  of  ncbool  pnqierly,  $711,544.81.  Value  of  apparalui,  futntture,  and 
books,  $3S,S}5'79-  Number  oC  school  buiLdtHK*.  15.  Number  of  pupllseo- 
TOlled.  5,174.  Manual  training  wai  iatioduced  ioto  the  high  tchool  two 
jears  ago  with  eood  reiults. 

Syracuse,  N!  Y.—Foitj-sbcth  anoual  repoti  of  the  board  of  education. 
Number  of  teachers,  3ao,  Number  of  pupili  reglitered,  16,076.  Eveniug 
schools  were  maintained  during  the  wiater,  with  regislratioD  of  399.  Aa 
evening  class  in  mechanical  and  architectural  drafting  in  the  high  school 
had  aa  averaee  attendance  of  56.'  Individual  school  libraries  bave  beeo 
placed  in  each  school.     A  teachers'  training  class  registered  34  members. 

Springfield,  Mass. — Report  of  the  school  committee  and  superintend- 
ent. Value  of  school  property,  $971,860.72.  Value  of  apparatus,  books, 
supplies,  $a8,6o3.  Value  of  machmer;.  etc.,  in  manual  training  school, 
$5,188.78.  Salaries  of  teachers,  $151,321.37.  Number  of  Itindergarteas.  3, 
each  having  fifty  pupils  enrolled.  Manual  training  is  conducted  in  three  de- 
partments.— high  school,  senior  grammar,  including  eighth  and  ninth 
grades  1  and  inleimediate  grammar,  including  grades  four  to  seven.  In  the 
aormal  training  school  the  course  of  study  includes  instruction  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  pedapjgy,  school  management,  histoiy  of  education,  and  English 
branches.  Students  are  required  to  observe  the  teaching  of  the  regular 
teachers  and  make  careful  written  reports  of  their  observations  to  the  prin- 
cipal. After  some  months  of  this  work,  the  student  teaches  an  hour  or 
iDOTe  daily,  under  the  supervision  of  the  principal  and  regular  teachers.  In 
the  grammar  grades  nature  study  has  been  eitended  as  far  as  the  fifth  grade 
(inclusive).  In  the  cooking  school  the  course  consists  of  twenty  lessons, 
covering  a  course  of  twenty  weeks.     Evening  classes  were  in  session  two 


State  op  Iowa. — Department  of  public  instruction,  Des  Moint 


High 


MoRRlsTown,  Tenm, — Seventh  annual  report  of  the  schools.    Number 
pupils  enrolled,  531.     Valueof  school  properly,  $21,51^. 
BiioOKLrN.  N,  v.— The  Adelphi  academy.    Twenty-fifth  annual  cata- 


NEVf  H, 


—Universit)' of  the  state  of  Missouri.    Biennial  report  of  Ihi 
— Catalogue  of  the  New  Hampsbire  college  of  agiicul 


d  the  I 

Grenada,  ...  p  - 

Report  of  the  superintendent  of  Indian  i 

BouLOEit,  Colorado — Ninth  biennial  report  of  tbe  regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado. 

New  Haupshire.— Annual  report  of  the  trustees,  superintendent,  and 
treasurer  of  the  industrial  school  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

District  OF  Coluhbia.— Report  of  the  board  of  public  schools.  Num- 
ber of  white  pupils,  36,343.  Number  of  colored  pupils,  14,436.  Numberof 
teachers.  943.  Cost  per  pupil,  34.83.  An  exhaustive  report  of  the  work  in 
manual  training  is  given.  Of  the  94a  teacheis  546  are  graduates  of  the 
Washington  normal  training  school,  58  are  graduates  of  other  normal 
■chools.  SB  graduates  of  colleges,  a  graduates  of  coUegesand  normal  schools, 
and  330  graduates  of  neither  college  nor  normal  school.  ''  The  number  of 
nadualea  from  normal  schools  and  colleges  is  made  relatively  smaller  by 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  special  teachers  are  oot  graduates  of  such  schools, 
but  in  every  Instance  such  teachers  have  been  spedaily  — '-  -*  --■"  -' 
.^_   ..  __. . ...  _^ . Idbeconsi 


ScJboo/  Equipment. 

Improved  Scientific  Instruments. 

Id  order  that  the  National  Course  in  Physics,  as  indioaied  by 
the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  may  be  more  thoroughljf 
understood  the  Franlchn  Educatiooal  Companj^.  Boston  and  Chi- 
cago, have  issued  a  new  and  very  comprehensive  catalogue,  Eully 
illustrated,  and  with  copious  references  to  standard  authors  for 
all  the  experiments  therein  required. 

The  company  for  several  years  have  been  so  perfecting  in  their 
output  that  they  are  able  to  equip  laboratories  with  tbe  very  best  of 
apparatus  at  a  minimum  cosL  They  are  continually  placing  iin- 
provements  before  their  patrons.  One  of  these  is  the  Franklin 
Spring  Balance,  with  English  and  metric  graduations,  8  01.  and 
350  g.  divided  into  ^  oz.  and  10  g.  The  index  is  so  arranged  that 
it  may  be  used  for  either  horizontal  or  perpendicular  exact  readings. 

One  of  the  most  recent  and  improved  publications  in  Ui« 
school-book  line,  and  one  calculated  to  arouse  an  intense  interest 
among  instructors  in  natural  science  is  ElemeiitJry  Leisotu  in 
Physics,  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Hall,  of  Harvard  university,  designed  es- 
pecially for  use  in  grammar  schools.  To  accompan;^  this,  the 
Franklin  Educational  Co.  have  issued  a  handsome,  illustrated 
catalogue,  arranging  for  each  exercise  a  full  and  complete  de- 
scription of  the  apparatus  required  for  performing  tbe  experi' 
ments  in  the  laboratory ;  together  with  a  brief  ruumf  of  the 
success  vrith  which  this  course  has  met  in  the  Cambridge  schools, 
where  it  was  thoroughly  tested  in  the  ^ear  1893-^ 

A  well-equipped  mctory  and  exceptional  facilities  for  importa- 
tions through  its  European  agents,  enable  the  company  to 
promptly  supply  all  kinds  of  chemical  laboratory  apparatus. 
Long  experience  in  the  matter  of  bacteriological  supplies  has  en- 
abled them  to  present  for  purchase  tbe  very  best  lines  of  micro- 
scopes and  microscopic  atxessories. 

An  improvement  that  will  be  warmly  welcomed  by  all  micros- 
copists  is  the  Franklin  Staining  Dish. 

The  catalogue  of  the  company  will  be  sent  by  application  either 
to  the  Boston  or  the  Cbigago  house. 

Important  old  writings  have  been  recovered  from  what  are  known 
as  palimpsests;  that  is,  parchments  whose  written  characters  have 
been  erased  in  order  that  they  might  be  used  a  second  time.  As 
the  erasure  is  never  perfect  the  old  text  can  be  read  in  one  way  or 
another,  Pholo^apny  has  long  been  employed  as  an  aid,  the  old 
writing,  though  invisible  to  the  eye,  having  affected  the  paper 
sufficiently  to  appear  feebly  in  a  pnotograph,  together  with  the 
more  recent  characters.  A  process  recently  devised  at  Berlin, 
goes  still  further  and  causes  the  modem  writing  to  disappear  en- 
tirely, leaving  only  the  ancient  characters  on  the  photograph. 
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School  Bm/dmgs. 

Berlin's  Newest  School  Building. 

[special  correspondence.] 

The  new  public  school  building  which  has  just  been  dedicated 
by  Supt.  Bertram  has  one  feature  that  I  do  not  know  any  other 
public  school  In  the  world  to  have,  that  of  baths  for  all  the  rbil- 
dren  free  of  cost.  1  have  spent  two  or  three  days  in  a  careful 
study  of  the  building  from  cellar  to  garret  and  saw  many  things 
which  would  be  of  profit  to  not  only  American  teacher?,  but  also 
to  boards  of  education,  whom  I  suppose  since  the  new  departure 
of  Thk  Journal  in  introducing  a  department  of  interest  to  them 
have  become  readers  of  that  paper,  I  was  exceedingly  fortunate 
in  meeting  the  city  architect  who  bad  planned  and  built  the  school 
building,  and  who  very  kindly  by  use  of  section  plans  and  draw- 
bgs  showed  me  all  the  details  of  heating,  ventilation,  etc.  And 
still  more  am  I  indebted  to  the  genial  piiocipal  of  the  girls' 
school,  Rektor  Hermann  Lincke,  who  gave  me  all  of  the  time, 
information,  and  assistance  I  could  ask. 

Passing  through  the;  portal  of  the  Catholic  public  school  into 
the  yard  you  come  face  to  face  with  a  long,  three-story  brick 
builaing  having  two  main  entrances ;  over  one  you  read  "  M^d- 
chen  &hule,"  and  over  the  other  •'  Knabcn  Schule."  These 
three  schools,  the  Catholic  school  and  the  last  two  mentioned, 
which  are  evangelical,  are  in  one  yard,  but  separate  in  manage- 
ment,  control,  and  in  their  faculties.  They  accommodate  over 
^000  school  children.  The  city  has  found  it  much  more  econom- 
ical to  secure  a  good-sized  school  site  and  place  three  schools  on 
it,  and  I  understand  that  will  be  ^he  future  policy  of  the  school 
board  as  far  as  possible  to  carry  out.  Good  light  and  free  air  can 
be  assured,  while  some  of  the  buildings  can  be  used  in  common 
by  all  of  the  schools. 

The  Catholic  school  is  taught  by  Catholic  teachers  and  the 
Protestant  schools  by  Protestant  teachers.  Both  alike  are  free 
and  are  supported  at  public  expense,  both  are  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  public  school  authorities,  and  both  have  the  same 
course  of  study  and  are  subject  to  exactly  the  same  requirements 
excepting  in  religion  which  is  under  the  control  of  their  respec- 
tive confessions.  I  shall  give  my  attention  to  the.  evangelical 
school  building  (for  boys  and  girls),  as  it  is  the  new  building  men- 
tioned by  the  superintendent.  Nothing  special  need  be  said  of 
the  external  arcnitecture  of  the  building  only  that  it  is  simple, 
plain,  and  inexpensive,  but  of  neat  and  pleasant  appearance.  At 
one  side  of  the  yard  is  the  large  gymnasium  which  serves  for  all 
three  schools  by  an  adjustment  of  hours.  I  should  say  that  it  is 
about  90x40  feet,  with  3  ceiling  perhaps  40  feet  high,  being  the 
largest  one  in  Berlin  for  common  school  purposes.  The  floor 
space  is  so  ample  that  two  classes  of  about  120  children  which 
went  through  with  their  gymnastic  work  in  my  presence  had 
plenty  of  room.     Indeed,  as  many  more  could  have  exercised  at 
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the  same  time  without  inconvenience.  The  gymnasium  is  finely 
fitted  out  with  all  necessary  and  modem  apparatus. 

The  water-closets  are  in  separate  buildings,  that  for  the  boys^ 
being  on  their  end  of  the  school  building  and  that  for  the  girb  on 
the  opposite  end  of  the  yard  near  the  girls'  divisioa  of  the  school. 
Experience  leads  the  German  authorities  to  believe  it  to  be  un- 
wise to  place  the  closets  in  the  basement  or  in  the  school  build- 
ing at  all.  The  school  yard  has  horizontal  bare,  ladders,  and 
other  outdoor  apparatus  forgymnastics  when  the  weather  is  suit- 
able. 

Entering  the  building  one  is  struck  by  the  solidity  with  whict» 
everything  is  built.  "The  wide,  granite  steps,  the  solid,  heavy 
doors,  the  excellent  floors  give  an  idea  of  strength  and  stability. 
The  granite  steps  with  iron  banisters  reach  to  the  top  of  the  build- 
ing, thus  making  the  stairways,  the  most  dangerous  places  in  time 
of  fire,  practically  fireproof.  The  tops  of  the  banisters,  however, 
are  hard  wood  highly  polished  giving  a  pleasant  effect.  Near  the 
entrance  is  the  reklor's  office.  On  either  side  of  the  wide  corri- 
dors are  class-rooms.  In  all  of  the  older  buildings  the  class- 
rooms are  only  on  one  side  of  the  corridor.  The  corridor  runs 
through  the  building  the  whole  length,  being  divided  in  the  mid- 
dle by  double  doors  to  separate  the  two  schools.  At  each  end  of 
the  building  is  a  stairway  and  a  door  leading  out  of  doors.  Near 
the  middle  of  the  building  is  the  wide  stairway,  one  in  each  divi- 
sion of  the  building,  and  also  a  door  leading  to  the  back  yard. 
The  class-rooms  are  about  20x3c,  I  judge,  with,  say,  12  or  14 
foot  ceilings. 

The  light  comes  always  from  the  left  side  and  is  ample  (or  or- 
dinary times,  and  gas  is  provided  in  case  of  especially  dark  days. 
Hooks  for  clothing  are  placed  along  the  sides  of  the  room  which 
are  used  to  supplement  those  in  the  corridors.  There  are  never 
wardrobes  provided,  the  clothing  being  hung  up  in  one  of  tht 
two  above  mentioned  places,  The  blackboard  is  back  of  the 
teacher's  desk  never  directly  on  the  wall  around  the  room,  and  is 
double,  one  board  being  back  of  the  other  and  the  two  parts' 
moving  up  and  down  on  a  pully  at  will.  Thus  the  teacher  can 
place  work  on  the  board  and  pull  the  other  part  down  over  it  un- 
til he  wishes  to  bring  it  to  view.  On  the  top  floor  is  the  assembly 
hall,  which,  by  the  way,  is  not  used  for  opening  exercises,  they 
being  held  in  each  class-room  by  itself,  but  for  public  exercises  on 
holidays,  national  and  church,  for  public  examinations,  for  the 
singing  classes,  and  for  drawing.  Besides  the  rooms  already 
named  there  is  a  store-room  for  apparatus,  a  faculty  room,  etc. 

The  above  description  of  the  interior  of  ths  buildw  would  an- 
swer in  general  for  most  of  the  school  buildings.  T^ere  are  two 
features  in  connection  with  this  school  that  are  peculiarto  it.  The 
first  is  the  so-called  "  Hoft  "  which  means  literally  a  sate  retreat. 
Two  rooms  are  set  apart  in  the  Catholic  school,  one  for  boys  and 
one  for  girls,  in  which  children  of  poor  parents  both  of  whom 
must  go  away  from  home  to  earn  their  daily  bread,  are  cared  for 
during  the  afternoon  until  seven  o'clock.  There  are  forty  chil- 
dren of  each  sex  who  are  placed  in  charge  of  a  teacher  around 
tables  in  these  rooms,  and  who  are  required  to  do  their  school 
work  first  and  then  are  entertained  with  games  and  otherwise 
amused.    They  are  given  something  to  eat  before  being  sent 
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j  FIRST    FLOOR  PLAM 
See  View  of  Building  on  Page  280. 


Mt.  Sterling,  Kentucky,  Training  School. 

The  walls  of  the  main  building  and  of  the  dining-room  wing 
and  of  the  tower  entire,  and  of  the  first  story  of  the  other  por- 
tions are  to  be  built  of  brick  with  terra  cotta  trimmings ;  usmg, 
preferably,  a  light  buff  brick  with  light  brown  terr^  cotta.  Quoins 
of  window  openings,  where  shown,  and  window  arches  arc  to  be 
of  brick,  a  darlcershade  than  that  used  in  the  walls.    The  second 


story  of  the  barrack  wings  to  be  of  what  is  known  as  half-timber 
construction.  The  exterior  finish  is  very  plain,  the  work  being 
very  substantial  and  massive  in  appearance  rather  than  over-or- 
namented, the  floors  tbroughoutto  be  of  hard  wood.  All  plumb- 
ing, etc.,  to  be  of  the  best  and  according  to  the  most  modem 
ideas.  The  entire  building  to  be  ventilated  in  connection  witb 
the  heating  apparatus ;  steam  heat  to  be  used.  Estiouited  cost, 
everything  first  class,  about  138,000. 


home.  Care  is  taken  to  find  out  the  cases  of  the  greatest  need, 
and  only  children  who  attend  school  are  admitted.  Thus  parents 
who  must  be  away  at  work  may  feel  sure  that  their  children  are 
under  good  care ;  in  the  forenoon  in  school  and  afternoons  in  the 
"  Hort.  ■  This  retreat  is  by  no  means  circumscribed  by  religious 
bounds,  nor  is  it  simply  for  the  children  of  these  three  schools,  but 
for  all  of  the  section  of  Berlin  known  as  Moabit.  There  are  other 
places  of  this  character  in  other  parts  of  Berlin  in  which  the  broad- 
est and  truest  philanthropy  is  exercised.  I  may  mention  another 
philanthropy  in  connection  with  the  schools  under  charge  of  some 
wealthy  ladies.  Each  morning  a  basket  full  of  rolls  is  sent  to 
each  school  and  every  child  who  had  no  "  breakfast "  to  bring 
from  home  is  given  one. 

Now  as  to  the  baths  alluded  to  at  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
the  apparatus  for  heating  the  water  and  the  bathroom  is  entirely 
separate  from  the  heating  apparatus  of  the  school,  as  it  is  de- 
signed for  use  throughout  the  year  and  therefore  would  some- 
times be  in  use  when  the  school  would  not  need  to  be  heated. 
The  bathroom  was  situated  in  the  basement,  the  hot  water  tank 
being  on  the  floor  above  to  give  proper  pressure.  There  is  a  series 
of  fourteen  open  stalls  each  provided  with  apparatus  for  shower 
bath,  and  twice  that  number  of  stalls  for  undressing  and  dress- 
ing. The  manner  of  conducting  the  bath  is  as  follows :  Each 
b^  brings  from  home  a  towel  and  each  girl  in  addition  to  a  towel 
a  cap  and  a  bathing  dress.    The  bringing  of  the  necessary  things 


implies  the  consent  of  the  parents,  as  it  is  entirely  voluntary. 
Nearly  every  child  in  a  healthy  condition  gladly  takes  advantage 
of  the  privilege— that  is,  children  of  the  middle  and  upper  grade 
(8-14)  those  of  the  lowest  grade  not  being  admitted.  Foarleeo 
children  at  once  are  sent  to  the  bath-room,  each  of  whom  takes  a 
stall  and  quickly  prepares  for  the  bath.  This  takes  about  five 
minutes,  after  which  upon  word  of  command  they  go  to  the  bath- 
ing places  and  the  bath  master  (or  mistress)  turns  on  the  water. 
Five  minutes  is  given  to  the  shower  bath  the  water  at  first  being 
comfortably  warm  (35°  Celsius)  and  finally  very  cold  in  order  to 
close  the  pores.  Again  at  word  of  command  they  are  sent  l»ck 
to  clothe  themselves  for  which  five  minutes  are  given.  In  the 
meantime  another  division  has  arrived  and  begin  to  prepare  for 
theirbath.  Thus  in  fifteen  minutes  fourteen  cnildren  are  given  a 
bath.  From  the  bath-room  tbey  are  sent  to  the  drying-room  on 
an  upper  floor  where  their  wet  things  are  hung  up.  Two  bimdred 
children  are  given  a  bath  in  the  forenoon  without  seriously  dis- 
turbing the  work  of  the  school.  The  entire  cost  of  this  bathing 
outfit  IS  only  about  $1,500.  When  one  considers  the  immense 
value  to  these  poor  children,  not  alone  as  a  means  of  pleasure  and 
health,  but  also  as  contributing  to  habits  of  cleanliness  and  good 
order,  a  most  important  factor  of  education,  one  could  wish  that 
American  hoards  of  education  and  philanthropists  might  t^e  up 
this  idea  and  introduce  it  in  our  schools  wherever  possible. 
Berlin,  Germany,  Feb.  8,  1895. 
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School  Building  Notes. 


m  (OOD  be  buUt.    Write  E. 

CALIFORNIA. 

L08  AnoELGS.— Board  of  educatioa  wish  lo  spend    {42),ac»  aa  len 

■chool  buildiogrs,  lacludlue  >  bigfa  ichool  lo  coil  $ix>,oao.    Tbtit  will  be  a 

■pedal  election  to  appro[^te  thii  sum.    Write  the  building  superiatend- 

CONNECTICUT. 
New  Butaih  will  build  an  ■dditlon  to  school.     Arch.,  F.  I.  DaWs. 
New   Haveh.— a   new   school,    latest  improvemeats.    Cost  $90,000. 
Aich.  W.  H.  AllcD  ;  also  four  itoij  brick  and  sloue  school,  cost  $75,000. 
Areb.,  U  W.  Robinson. 
Nbw  London.— Arch.  P.  Donnelly  has  planned  a  $6,000  school. 

INDIANA. 
Delphi  will  erect  a  new  ichool.     Address  Trustee  Weidner. 
Goshen  will  build  a  S15.000  school. 

Indianapolis.— Three  eieht-room  schools  will  be  buih.      Arch.,  Sberer. 
Lafaiette.— Jij.ooo  will  be  spent  on  a  new  school. 
LooANSFORT.— Society  o(    St.  Vincent  de   Paul  will    build    a    school. 
Write  H.  E.  Campion. 

ILLINOIS. 
Chicaoo. — Arch.  August  Fiedler  has  prepared  plans  for   seven   fine 
tehool  buildings  wilh  all  improvemeats.     Wnte  John  A.  Guilford.     Alsoa 
9i-room  «chool  with  ajsembly  haU. 

Paxvers The  high  school  was  burned.     Loss  $4,000. 

HaRshall  will  erect  a  new  school.     Write  W.  B.  Hodge. 
QuiHCr  will  build  a  new  school.     Write  Albert  Duaaree. 

IOWA. 
Ogden  will  erect  a  new  school.     Write  E.  H.  Uelolt. 

KANSAS. 
Cherokee.— A  Dew  brick  achoollo  cost  $15,000.     Write  J.  V.  Price. 

LOUISIANA. 
RusTON  is  building  an  industrial  school. 

MICHIGAN. 
Detroit.— Arch.  Geo.  Schroder  has  planned  a  school  lo  cost  $4,000. 
Bay  CiTy  will  build  a  $30,000  school.     Write  city  recorder. 

MINNESOTA. 
Crookston  will  issue  bonds  to  build  a  $10,000  school. 
DULUTH  will  build  three  school  buildings.     Wriie  H.  W.  Pearson. 
Gkand  Meadow  will  erect  a  school, 
HiBBiNG  will  build  a  school. 

KaSSOn.— Write  R.  Taylor  for  particulars  about  a  new  school. 
Minneapolis.- The  mayor  proposes  10  have  the  legislature  authorise 
$350,000  of  bonds  lo  build  schools, 

MISSOURI. 
St.  Joseph. — Plans  have  been  prepared  for  a  new  high  school 

MONTANA. 
Great  Falls  haa  appropriated  $90,000  for  new  schooli.    Write  A.  E. 
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LOCKPORT,    N.  v.,   UNION 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston. — Rev,  P.  Rooan  will  erect  a  school  lo  coi 
H.&  J.  A.  UcGiotr. 
Brooklihe  will  erecl  a  oev  school.     Cosi  of  site  $30,000. 
Northhampton  will  build  a  {35,000  hieb  achool.    Write  John  Hatber^ 

MARYLAND. 
Ba LT I HORE  will  build  ascbool  10  cost  $35,000.     Write  J.  T.  Osier. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 
Lucca  will  build  a  new  school.    Write  E.  T.  Dan-eldson. 

NEW  JERSEY. 
Elizabeth. — Board   of  educalion  have  adopted  plans  for  SKbool  to 
cost  $5J,ooo. 

NEW   YORK. 
Buffalo  will  advertise  for  designs  for  a  high  school  00  Masteo  Park,  to 
CO«  $.as.ooo. 

St.  James.— School  board  will  erect  a  school  to  coal 
S3.S00- 

OHIO.  -—.-JET 

Columbus. — Aich.  D.  Reibel  has  prepared  plans  for  a  ~     £ 

□ine-RX>m  school  lo  cost  $33,000. 

SfRi  KOFI  ELD  will  build  a  fine  teo-room  school.  Write 
O.  H,  Miller. 

ToLEiKi  will  build  several  schools.  Write  Jos.  P.  Han- 
ley.  East  Toledo  will  build  ■  fu.om  school.  Archi. 
Mills  &  Wacbter,  Toledo. 

Saliheville  will  build  a  new  school.    Cost  $30,000. 

ONTARIO,    CAN. 
Port  Hope.— Trinity  college  burned.     Loss,  $80,000. 
Insured  for  $45,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

will  build  a  new  school.    Write  W.  A. 


rUMFIooT. 
SCHOOL.      EMH£T   BELKNAP,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS, 

rschoothouse  of  ilileen  or  twenty 
eight  or  ten-rooiD  bouse 


Archs.,  W.      rooms. 


Charleroi  voted  s< 
contemplated.    John  Snodgrass,  principal. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
Anderson. — Plans  are  being  made  for  a  large  handsome  schoi 
Improvement.     Address  the  mayor. 

SOU.TH  DAKOTA. 
Getttsburo  will  build  a  school    Write  Milam  Booth. 

TENNESSEE. 
Sprino  Citv  will  build  a  Sao,ooo  school.     Write  M.  V.  Held. 

WISCONSIN. 
Eau  Claire  will  erect  a  public  school.    Cost  $30,000. 
Jefferson  will  issue  bonds  for  a  $30,000  school. 


Smith 

Ji 


wlllei 


:wo-stoi7  public  school. 


Hill  VALE  will  build  a 

■ihool-,oco«J,s.™: 

S.  Jacobs. 

at  about  $Moo  tor  ed 

fice.    Contract  is  not  yet  let,  but 

THE  NEW  KORHAL  SCHOOL  AT  ONEOMTA,  N.  Y.      DR.  J,  M.  MILNE,  PRIN. 
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Text-Books  Re- 
ceived. 

Amerioan  Book  Company. 

American  Literature.      By  Uildred 
■CsbeU  Watltin*.     (.«.) 
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RomaD  Life 
Verae,  illiuUatii 
litftialure ;     sell 

Henry  Thurston  Peek,  and  Robert  Ar- 
rowsmlth.    ($1.30.) 

Glnn&Co. 

The  Advanced  Fourth  HuEic  Reader 
tor  Upper  Gtammar  Classes  aud 
High  Sdiooli,  by  James  M.  McLaugh- 
lin and  Geotee  A.  Veaiie. 

LUin  CompOiitioQ  Tablet.  By  B. 
L.  D'OOEcU.  A, 

The  Piycbic  Factort  of  Civiliiation. 
By  Lestei  F.  Ward,     ({a.oo.) 

A  Book  of  Eli2ab«<baii  Lyrics.  Se- 
lected and  edited  by  Felix  E.  Scbell- 


^£itral 


^itralla  Choisis.  Des  CEurres  de 
Paul  Boui^.  Edited  and  annotated 
with  the  author's  consent.     By  Al- 

phonse  N.  Van  DaelL     (.85.) 


D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

^S^3  Kentucky  Training  School. 


Kleine  Gescbichten    

Volkmann    (Richard    Leander), 
Andere  Emhlungen  ;  with  notes  and 

Tocabulaiy  for  Beginners  in  German. 

By  Dr.  Wilhelm  Bernhardt.     (,30.) 

Progressive  Outline  Hap  of  the  Southern  States.    By  J.  C.  Thompson. 

Sehool  Education  Co. 

Nature  Study.  School  Education  Co.    Ujnneapolis,  UIdd.    (.35.) 
B.  D.  Cortina. 

Conina  Helbod  ioteaded  for  use  iu  schools,  and  for  self-study. 
French  in  ao  Lessons.      By  R.  D,  De  La   Cortina,  M.  A.     Revised  by 
Prof.  J.  Leroux.    Book  First. 

A.  C.  MeClUTS  ft  Co. 

Familiar  Talks  on  Astronomy  with  Chapters  on  Geography  and  Navi' 
cation.     By  William  Harwar  Parker.     ($i.oa.) 

Henr;  Holt  ft  Co. 

Deutsche  Gedichte,  selected  with  notes  and  an 
von  Klence.  Ph.D.    (Teachers' price,  90.) 

Hacaulay's  &  Carlyle'i  Essays  ou  Samuel  Johnson.  Edited  with  intro- 
duction and  Doles  by  William  Slrunk,  Jr.    (Teachers'  price,  .40.) 

An  Introduc-.ory  German  Reader.  By  William  DwighL  Whitney  and 
Marian  P.  Whitney.    (Teachers'  price,  $i.oa) 

WiUlam  R.  Jenkins. 

Hme.  Beck's  French  Verb  Form. 

La  Conversation  des  Enfanis,  parChis.  P.  Du  Croquet. 

Les  Historieni  Francais  du  XIXe  Siecle,  with  explanatory,  grammati- 
cal, historical,  and  biiu^phical  notes.     By  C.  Fontaine. 

Le  Petit  Choie.  Histoire  d'un  Enfant.  Par  Alphonse  Daudell  With 
explanatory  notes  in  English.     By  Prof.  C.  Fontaine,  B.L.,  LL.D.    <  fa). 

JuanVakra.  El  Paiaro  Verde.  Revised  and  annotated  (or  the  use  of 
English  students.     By  Julio  Rojas,    (.35)- 

La  Traduction  Orale  el  la  Pronunciation.  A  Practical  French  cours: 
for  Advanced  Pupils.    Victor  F.  Bernard. 

El  Final  de  Norma,  por  Pedro  A.  De  Alarcon. 

De  la  Real  Academic  Espaaola  Arreglada  y  Anotada  en  ingles,  por  R. 
D.  De  La  Cortina,  M.A.     (.TS). 

Simple  Notions  de  Francais.  par  Paul  Bercy.    (75.) 

Preliminary  French  Drill,  by  "Veteran."    (.75-1 


Mt.  Sterling,  Ky.     M.  D.  Makepeace.  Arch.,  Syra 
See  floorplan  on  page  377. 


i^ion  by  Camilla 


Express  Pub.  Co. 

Hand-Book  of  Industrial  Drawing.  By  Ida  A.  New!  For  Teachers  In 
Common  Schoota.    (.50.) 

Jas.  Pott  ft  Co. 

I  nlell^ent  Spelling.    New  and  Enlarged  Edition.    (.50) 

Miscellaneous. 
D.  Appleton  ft  Co. 

The  International  Education  Series,  Volume  XXIX.  The  Evolution  of 
the  Massachusetts  Public  School  ^tem.  A  Historical  Sketch,  By  George 
H.  Martin,  A.M.     Edited  by  W.  T.  Harris,  LL.D.     ($1.50  } 

HaemlUan  ft  Co. 

The  Rise  and  Development  of  Organic  Chemistry.  By  Carl  Scborlem- 
roer,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.    (Jibo.) 

Graded  Schools  in  the  United  Stales  of  America.  By  Mary  H.  Page. 
(.60.1 

Historical  Progressand  Ideal  Socialism.  By  J.  Shield  Nicholson,  H.A., 
D.Sc.     (.90.) 

The  Distribution  of  Wealth.    By  John  R.  Commons.    <$i.35.) 

The  History  of  Greece  From  iti  Commencement  to  the  i^lose  of  the  In- 
dependence of  the  Greek  Nation.  By  Adolph  Holm.  Translated  from 
the  German.     (Sa.so.) 

Harvard  College  by  An  Osonian.  By  George  Birkbeck  Hill,  D.C.L. 
(fa.aS.l 

The  Alms  of  Literary  Study.     By  Hiram  Coraon,  LL.D.     (.75.) 

A  Dictionary  of  Classical  Aniiouities,  Mythotog;,  Religion,  Literature, 
and  Art  Irom  the  German  of  Dr.  Oskar  Seyffert. 

Select  Chapters  and  Passages  from  The  Wealth  of  Nations  of  Adam 
Smith,  1776.    1.7s ) 

" "'ix  (chapters  of  the  Principles  of  Political  Economy  and  Tan- 


:  of  Davi. 


,  1817.     i.7S) 

ines  ;  Their  Character  and  Hist 


ricalD 


Heath's  Writing   Books. 

Prepared  by  JOHN   H.   HAAREN,   Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

TRACING  COURSE  (2  numbers.)        PRIllARY  COURSE  (4  numbers.)       GRAUHAR  COURSE  {4  numbers.) 

Tbe  peculiar  features  of  these  books  are:  The  marginal  copies  f  the  cotnbination  of  mtivetnenf  with  form 
Hudy;  the  tcidts  aftacing,  gradually  narrowing  until  the  normal  spacing  i»  reached;  the  opportunity 
afforded  for  practice  without  ruled  linetf  the  plain,  current  buainesa  capitals;  the  cut  of  the  hand  in 
two  positions,  to  emphasize  correct  pen-holding.  Movement  exercises  are  here  combined  with  form  study  in  an  easy 
ftod  practical  way.  In  the  tracing  books  the  spacing  is  greater  than  that  ordinarily  used  in  writing;,  so  that  in  the  study  of  form  the 
babii  ol  cramped  writing  may  not  be  acquired.  In  all  the  books  of  the  primary  and  grammar  courses  the  marginal  copies  are  found. 
These  contain  exercise?  for  drill  preparatory  to  the  regular  copying  exercise.  One  style  of  capital,  the  current  business  capital,  is  used 
throughout,  and  abundant  practice  in  writing  figures  is  afforded.  Wherever  capitals  are  employed  in  words  it  is  always  in  accordance 
with  recognized  rules  for  the  use  of  capitals. 

D.  C.   HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers 

BOSTON  NEW    YORK  CHICAQO 
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Green  Foundation,  Lawrence  School,  Lawrsnceville,  N.  J. 


Henry  Holt  &  Co.  * 

Specimens  of  EipositioD.    SelKtedand  edtled  b;  H .  Lamont,  A.  B. 

Report  on  GoveinmentaJ  Haps  for  Use  in  Schools.  Prepartd  bjacom- 
nitiee  of  Ihe  conference  on  ecognphy  held  in  Cbicago,  IIL ,  December, 
1893. 

S.  C.  Qrlgga  &  Co. 

Social  Growtb  and  Subilitir;  A  coasideralion  of  [he  factors  of  modem 
^lociet;  and  their  relation  to  the  character  of  the  coming  state.    By  D.  0«- 

Doctor Judas;  a  ponrafal  of  The  Opium  Habil.  By  Wm.  Rosset 
Cobbe,    <?i.so.) 

A.  C.  HcCIUFff. 
Things  of  Ihe  Mind.    Bj  J.  L.  Spalding,  Bishop  of  Peoria.    ($i.cx>.) 
In  Bird  Land.     By  Leaoder  S.  Kejser.    (!■  aj.j 
A  Sane  o'  ^'f'-    "7  Uaigarel  Warner  Horley.    ($1.35.) 

Bradlee  Whidden. 

Ferns  and  Efer^reena  of  N.  E:.  :  A  simple  guide  for  their  delerminatioo. 

By  Edw.  KnobeL     (.so-) 

Arena  Publishing  Co. 

Meditalions  in  Moller  :  A  bundle  of  papers  imbued  with  the  sobriety  of 
midnight.    By  Waller  Blackburn  Harle. 

Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn. 

The  State  and  Local  GoTeniinenl  of  N.  Y.,  with  Ihe  text  of  iu  constitu- 
tion.    By  OrUndo  Leach.     1.35.) 

Wm.  B.  JenklDS. 

The  Table  Game.  Part  Firsl,  A  French  game  to  familiariie  pupils 
■with  the  names  ol  eveiylhlog  thai  is  placed  on  the  dining-room  table.  By 
HeleneJ.  Rolh.    ^.^s■) 

Das  Deutsche  Litteratur  Spiel  von  F.  5.  Zoller.    (.75.) 

Partir  A.  Tienipo,      Comedia  en  un  aclo.      por  Don  Uariat 
Harra.     By  Ale*.  W.  Hurdle..     (.J5.I 

Forteua.     Ua  Gian  Glorno.     By  Edmondo  d 


D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Le  Tour  du  Honde  en  Qaatre-Vingti  Joura.    By  Jules  Veme.    (.35 

&lver,  BoFdett  ft  Co. 

ers :  Showing  aim',  principl 

trative  lessons.    By  Sarah  L 

American  Boob  Co. 

Comedy  and  Satire. 

_.    '  Reading  Circles  and 

"  The  Cichoolmasler  in  Literature."    ($1.40.) 

C.  Sower  ft  Co. 


Mariano  Jose  de 


G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Prince  Henry  the  Navigator:  The  Hero  of  Portugal  and  of  Uodern  Dis- 
covery. With  an  account  of  geographical  progress  throughout  the  middle 
ages  as  the  preparation  (or  his  work.    By  C.  I^ymond  Beaxley.    (Ji.oa.) 

Lee&Shepard. 

Jean  Bella.  The  French  Roblnwn  Crusoe.  From  I  he  French  of  Alfred 
de  Brehal.     ((i.TO.) 

In  Wild  Rose  Time.     By  Amanda  H.  Douglas.     ($1.50.) 

HouKbton,  HlllUn  &  Ca 

Dimple  Dopp  and  Other  Stories.     By  Laura  S.  H.  Cooke. 

Pushing  10  Ihe  Front  ;  or.  Success  Under  Difficuliiea.  A  book  of  in- 
spiration and  encouragement  to  all  who  are  struggling  for  self-elcTation 
along  the  paths  of  knowledge  and  of  duty.     By   Orison  Swett   Matden. 


cs- 


.•nncn 


For  dividing  Class 

Sound -proof 
and  Alr-tlght 

/n     {■arums    W*«ft 

Made  also  with 
Blackboard 

Surface 

These  partitions  are 

aled     very   durable 
and  do  not  get  out  of 


ALSO   WOOD    BLOCK   FLOORS. 

THE  STAMDABD  FLOOR  FOB  SCHOOLS  THBOVOHODTBIJBOPE.    Compoced  of  Wood  b1 


VENETIAN  BLINDS 


JAS.  GODFREY  WILSGK,  Plbntet  ml  lunlactnnr,  74  West  23rd  Street,  New  York. 
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I  Poena.    B7  Oliver 


The  Deseited  Village,   The  Trareler,  1 
Gcddnnlth. 

A  Sdection  from  Child  Life  io  Foetfy. 

A  SelectloD  from  Child  Life  in  Ftoh      By  John  Greenleaf  WbKtier. 

The  Old  U«Dse  uid  *  Few  Mosses.    B7  Nathaniel  Hatrihorne. 
Charles  Scrlbner's  Sons. 

Rhetoric,  Its  TheOTT  and  Practice.    By  Austla  Phelps,  D.D.,  and  Hearr 
Alln  Frink,  Ph.D. 

Herbart  and  (he  Herbertiana.     By  Charles  DeGanno,  Ph.  D. 

Select  Poems  of  Sidne)'  Lanier.     Edited  with  an  Inirodticlion,  notes 
and  blblloeiaphf.     B7  Ilorein  Callawav,  Jr..  Ph.D. 
.The  Elements  oF  Ethics.     By  James  K.  Hyalop,  Ph.D. 
"Philoiophj  of  Mind.     Ad  essay  m  the  metaphysics  of  psychology.     By 
George  Tmmbull  Ladd.     (S3.00.) 

A  Manual  of  Roman  Antiquities.      By  William  Ramsay,   H,A.      ($3.00 
net.) 

Hafnard,  Merrill  ft  Ca 

The  Bocdc  of  Job.     Revised  veraion  with  the  American  revisers'  prefer- 
By  Samuel  Macauiey  Jackson.     (Hoilii^  price,  .34.) 

Tho&T.  CrowelL 


Open  Court  PubUshlngr  Ca 

By  George  John  Romanes.  M.A., 


The  Psychology  of 


By  Th.   R!lj. 


(Clolh,  .75.    Paper, 
toM  by  Paul  Carus. 


It  Gospel  of  Buddha,  According  to  Old  Recordi 
{$'•9°.) 

Popular  Scientific  Lectures  by  Ernst  Wach,  Prof.  ofPhysin  in  Ihe  Uni- 
venity  of  Prague.    Translated  by  I'hos.  J,  HcConnack.    (Ji.oo.) 
L  Kohler. 
German  for  Americans.     A  Practical  Guide  for  Self-Instruction  for  Cla- 
ims and  Schools.     By  Dr.  Jacob  Mayer.     $1.00. 

Erste  Slufe  sur  Erletnung  des  Deulchen  nach  der  Naturtichen  Methode. 
Von  Otto  HeUer. 

Christopher  Sower  &  Co. 

The  Word-Builder.    A  Spelling  Bcok.    By  A.  J.  Beiliel,  A.M. 

Educational  PuUlshliv  Co. 

A  Fir«  Year  In  Drawing.     By  Heniy  T.  Bailey. 


B.  F.  Johnson  PubUshlngr  Co. 
The  Combination  Speller;    A  Scientific  Development  of  Englisb  Orth- 
ography and  Orthixpy.  By  Jamei  W.  Shearer. 

John  Potter. 
Makers  of  Our  Country:  Biographical  Stories  from  United  Stales  History. 
By  Edward  S.  Ellis,  A.M. 

B.B.  Treat 
Thoughts  for  the  Occasion :  Patriotii:  and  Secular.    Series  I.     ($i.7S.> 

FTederlek  A.  Stokes  Ca 
The  Devils'  Playground,     A  atory  of  Ihe  wild  Northwest.    By  John 
Maikie.    (.js.) 
_  Famous  Quee- 

By  Eliia'beth  S.  Tucker.' 

KerrlamCa 

The  Episodes.     By  G.  S.  Street,     (.75.) 

Billlry,  A  parody  on  Trilby.     By  Mary  Kyle  Dallas. 

Theatrical  Sketches.     Here  and  Ihere  with  promineni 

Edgar  S.  Werner. 

Pantomimes  or  Wordless  Poems.  B] 
Defective  Speech  and  Deafness.  By 
Robert  H.  Hatch's  Recitals.    (.33.) 

Charles  Kerr,  Chicago. 

A  Siren's  Son.    By  Susie  Lee  Bacon.    (.35.) 

Estes  ft  Lanrlat. 

"  Poems."    By  George  EUot ;  with  Illustrations,  3  vols. 

Henry  Altemus. 

Annie  Besant:  An  Autobiography. 

Brentano's. 

Tfle  iDcome-Tax  Law.    By  Senator  David  B.  Hill.    (.10.1 


A  New  Cur 

Medical  science  at  last  reports 
Plant,  found  on  the  Congo  river. 


I  for  Aathma. 


a  positive  cure  for  Asthma  in  the  Kol: 
West  Africa.  So  great  is  their  faith  it 
its  wonderful  curative  powers,  the  Kola  Importing  Co..  1164  Broadway 
New  York,  are  sending  out  large  trial  cases  of  the  Kola  Compound  free  U 
all  suRerers  from  Asthma.  Send  your  name  and  address  on  postal  card, 
and  they  will  send  you  a  tnal  case  by  mail  free. 


1^  Holden  System 
;for  Preserving  Books 

Manufactured  by  the  HOLDEN  PAT.  BOOK  COVER  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

It  The  Most  Effective  and  Practical  Plan  for  Saving  Money  ever 

offered  to  School  Boards  Fnrnishlng  Free  Text-Books. 

A  Complete  Protection  Jo  Bothjhe  Inside  and  Outside  of  Books. 

Orders  received  since  Jan.  1st.  '95  firom  23  different  states. 

Its  great  advantages  rapidly  recognized  by  over  SOD  School  Boards 


G.  W.  HOLDEN.  Pi 


Recommendations  of  this  System  are  pouring  in  to  us  from  every  section  of  the  country  so  rapidly  that  we 
arc  absolutely  at  a  loss  to  make  selections.     We  however  submit  the  following  : 

A.  P.  Marble.  Ei-Presidenl    National  Teachera'  Association;    "Has        Charles  i 
been  of  great  value  in  saving  our  books,  quickly  apphed  and  durable." 
(Used  in  Worcester  for  over  ten  years  pist.) 

G.  I.  Al  drich,  of  Massach  usetis  Stale  Board  of  Education  :  "Cheap, 
Durable  and  Convenieni,  Ihey  have  become  a  necessity." 

R.  E .  Denfeld,  Supt.  Schools.  Duluth,  Uinn. :  "  Conirratulale  you  on 
your  good  Patent  Book  Cover.     Wish  it  the  best  of  success." 

Geo.  G.  Ryan,  Supt.  of  Schools,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. :      "All  well 
pleased  with  your  covers  :  Save  many  times  their  cost." 

Mason  S.  Stone,  Vermont  Slate  Supi.  Schools:  "Your  Pateot  Boot 
Covers,  Self  Binders  and  Transparent  Paper  ate  the  best  I  have  ever  seen." 


3per.  for  Committee  on  Te«  Books,  Northfield,  Minn.:  "An 
lestment — practically  a  necessity." 

lvks,  Supt.  Schools,  Hartford,  Conn, :  "  I  consider  your  Book 
1   Repairing    Material  indispensable   in  every   free  text-book 


Sena  Stamp  for  Sample  and  Jnfortnatten, 


HOLDEN  PATENT  BODE  COVER  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

O.  W.  HOLDEN,  President.  H.  P.  HOLDEN.  Treuunsr.  P.   O.    BOX   643  A. 
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Literature  for  Schools  and  Colleges 


American  Poems. 


Selected  from  the  works  of  Longfellow,   Whillier,  Bryant.    Holmes,   Lowell, 

Ediled  by  Horace  E.  Scudder.     With  Bit^raphical  Skelchesand  Nolci.     Revised  Edition. 

Priated  from  new  platea.     iimo.    $1.00,  ntl. 

AMERICAN  Prose. 

Complete  seleclioDS  from  the  Writings  of  Havlhome,  Irving;.  LoDcfellow,  Whiltier,  Holmes, 
Lowell.  Thoreau.  and  Emersoii.  Edited  bjr  Horace  E.  Scudder.  With  Inlroduction  and 
Notes.     Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition.     Priated  from  new  plales.     ismo.     $T.oo  ■(/. 

STUDENTS'  Series  of  Standard  Poetry. 

For  Schools  and  Colleges.  (Uniform  with  Rolfe's  Shakespeare.)  Ediled  bj  W.  J.  RCLFE, 
Litt.D.  A  carefuUy  Revised  Text :  Copious  Explanatory  and  Critical  Notes ;  numerous  lllus- 
irationa.  Scott's  "  Lady  of  the  Lake  "  and  ei?ht  other  volumea.  All  these  are  equally  suited 
to  the  use  of  the  student  and  of  the  geaeial  reader.  They  should  have  a  place  in  every  library, 
public  or  private.     Each  volume,  75  cents  ;  to  teachers,  for  elimination,  53  ceots. 

Primer  of  Aherican  Literature. 


IN  ADDITIO 
work  In  S. 


4  ADDITION  to  these  books  the  publishers  have  many  otheis  on  their  list  luilable  for  literary 
work  In  Schools  and  Collets.  AmoD^  them  may  be  mentioned  the  Riverside  Liters- 
ttJ  re  Series,  of  vfhich  over  eighty  numbers  have  already  been  published,  coDlaining  com 
pittt  masterpieces  of  the  best  authors,  suitable  for  Primary,  Grammar,  and  High  Schools.  Each 
single  number,  15  cents,  ■;/,  Modern  ClasBlos,  a  school  library  of  the  choices!  quality,  for 
$11.56,   thirty-four  volumes   neatly  hound  in  cloth,   each  volume,  40  cents,  ntt;  and    MB*ter- 

pleoee  of  American  LIterattjre,  $1.00,  xr/, 

Dtscriptitt  circulars,  giving  the  Table  of  Conitnis  of  each  of  the  books  mtntiontd  abooe, 
and  of  tacb  tiumhtr  of  I  be  '{{ivtrside  Literature  Series,  and  of  each  volume  of  tbe  Modern 
Classics,  v:ill  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN,  &  COMPANY, 


A  P*rk  St.,  Boston. 


17th  St.,  New  York.      38  Lakeside  Building,  Chicago. 


MESERYEY'S  TEXT-BOOKS  IN  BOOK-KEEPING. 

December,  1894,  the  Single  Entry  adopted  for  use  in  all  the  Grammar 
Schools  of  the  CITY  OF  CHICAGO. 

February  23,  1895,  by  act  of  Legislature  for  all  the  Free  Schools  of  the 
State  of  WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Meservey's  Text-Books  are  found  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of 
High  and  Grammar  Schools  in  an  entirely  satisfactory  manner. 

Examination  copy  aent!  Singte  and  Doubts  Entry  for  SO  cents  f 
Sinffle  Entry,  80  cents.    CorreaponOence  requeated. 

THOMPSON,  BROWN  &  CO.,  publishers,  Boston,  Chicago. 


flartha's  Vineyard 


THe  Oideat  and  the  Broadeat, 


■me i^r,e» ana, u.B..t.    Summef  Iflstitute 

EIGHTEENTH  ANNUAL  SESSION.    Begiitjiimi  My  S,  1895. 


The  bullet. 


a  repeater  too ;  ihcnit  ISilmes  and  can  be 

Reloaded  Id  Daylight. 

HE  BULLET  iiBtledwithournewauIomatlc 


e  pictures— but  "wi  dtt^t  riil"  when  you  prefer. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 
.mfv  a/tier"  Ft.'.       Rochester,  N.  V. 


WILLIAMS   *   ROGERS' 
HEW  INTRODUCTIVE  BOOKK^EPIMB, 

Bit  r*etwMJ*<  i»T  IwMtui*  lottnKtBn,  iinrl»>t>< 

Mtl,  Ud  oliMr  •lltMtioMi  llllllftlliM  IhrwMbMt  Um 

•W*  u  Hit  batt  vork  on  BMkliMpIni  Inr  hWi  Kbotlt, 
•wiaralM. aad  oUmt  teboolt  mSiiVm viHtMimS 

lh*Baw4«lll«flaM«.   ITItHMlATUaOt-MHIItKtOM 

2^^JMcnc«^r  *  MiAiMW^rM.    Sp«im««  m«m 

_  WILLIAMS  A  ROOERB,  PuiutHina, 
SOCHtSTCa,  M.  Y.  OHlOAaO,  ttL. 


School  of  Pedagogy 

-OFTHB- 

DniversityoftlieGitjofNefToii. 

Henry  M.  HacCracken,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

CKASCEIXOB. 

Twelve  major  and  minorconrecs,  with  elec- 
tives,  leading  lo  the  degrees  of  Master  of 
PedagagJ  Atid  Doctor  of  Pedagogy . 

Complele  professional  preparation  for  those 
seeking  to  become  super! nceodenta,  prlnci- 
lals,  professors  In  normal  schools,  and  leach- 
rs  of  h)t[ber  raok. 
Year  begins  Oct,  i.  Scholarships  offered, 
Spadal  scholarships  for  women. 

'or  uialoRue  sivlng  full  Infornwlon.    Addrei*, 

SECRETiRT.  SCHOOL  OF  PSDAGOGT, 

UNIVERSITY, 
Waahington   Square,  N.  Y.  City, 


SOHOQU  OF  METHOOS.-FauH  Wmrnxm.-M  Inittmcton. 

SCHOOL.   OF  ORATORY.-Foum  WnKa.-PiwDltr  of  Kmenon  GoIIeK«  of  Oimtory. 

ia    AOADEMIC    DEPARTMENTS.— Fnm   Whks.— «1    Itutroctonh 


Full  couisei  in  Dnwioe,  Form  Study  and  Color.    New  LatnrBlory  for  Chemiitrrand  PhyiicL    Anew 
l"ite    AUDITORIUM   tol«dedlw.^attheopeniiiBofihe»eHion. 

Entirely   New   Plan   of  manasement  for  Caf«. 

Tbe  attendance  la»  year  was  over  -joa  from  i;  9Ule3  and  countries,  maklDE  thia  by  far  the  LARGEST 
8ITMHKK  SCHOOL  for  teachers  in  the  United  Slates. 

W.  A.    MOWRY,  PreMtjil.  ayda  Park,  IfaM. 


A.  W.  EDSON,  WoroMtsr,  llaM. 


Charles  De  Silver  &  Sons,  No.  (G)  1102  Waiant  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Publishers  of  Hamilton,  Locke  &  Clrk's  "  INTERLINEAR  CLASSICS  " 

"We  do  ■mlga  to  slwDd  ■rreti  or  eUbt  jean  nienli  hitipIdr  together  «>  mnib  mtiecatde  Latin  apd 
Oreekumlsbt  be  luned  Diberelse  cmiIt  mod  driigbtrullj  la  one  yenr."— Hh-tdh. 

f^«ll.,^»or,  HoTOfe.  aaero.  Salliut.  OMd,  7iiivi>a(.  lAvv,  Bomtr't  IHad.  Ootpit  of  St.  John,  anit 

^of^t  ftneffml  and  FinarfMvt  latiK  Oram'aar;  Mtapled  to  tbe  laterllaear  Barlea  of  clanlca,  and 
t« all oIlMT (Titeina.   PrtcetoieachBntareiainiiwtioD.aiJN. 

Saroftkl't  STaiuCanl  Sytokem.  Frott*t  Amtrioan  Speaker,  PinnooVt  Batumi  Btttoriet,  Lord'a  School  S(v- 
jrfca,  Ihwxwa'i  FrtneX  titrlft.  ere. 

tr  Sontilejiaou  o/our  /n'erHiteiin  frte.    Bend  for  terms  and  new  catalocB*  of  all  ooi  publjcatjons. 


Mineralo§:y  and  Zoology  I  i 


WAIVTED  p"™'*"*"''"f«"™'M^"3 

borne  for  "  DlotlimaTy  of  tt.  t- 
Hlstory"  by  Prof.  Jamkon.  Needed  by  every  teach- 
er, puitll  and  tamlly.  EndoTM.-'-    " "-— ^- 

Bi«  pay.        Porltan  Pub.  < 


.  Endorsed  by  Press  and  Public 
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Seventy  Copies  of 

ELEMENTARY    COLOR 

were  ordered  in  one  day  for  the  Springfield,  Mass.,  teachers.  It  is  a  book  of  130  pages, 
written  by  Milton  Bradley,  with  an  introduction  by  Prof.  Henry  Lefavour,  of  Williams 
College.  It  is  fully  illustrated  with  black  and  white  drawings,  in  addition  to  a  frontis- 
piece comprising  miniature  charts  of  Pure  and  Broken  Spectrum  Scales,  made  from 
colored  papers  in  ia6  different  colors. 

Nowhere  else  can  be  found  such  a  complete  explanation  of  the  use  of  the  Glass 
Prism,  Color  Wheel,  Maxwell  Disks,  Color  Top,  Colored  Papers  and  Various  Color 
Charts.  This  subject  of  Color,  in  its  relation  to  public  school  instruction,  is  at  present 
gaining  ground  as  never  before,  and  it  is  too  late  for  teachers  to  ignore.the  importance  of 
color  instruction  from  the  utilitarian  as  well  as  the  artistic  point  of  view.  Until  recently 
it  bas  been  very  difficult  for  teachers  to  learn  how  to  impart  anything  pertaining  to  this 
subject  in  a  logical  way,  but  Elementary  Color  takes  a  long  step  ahead  in  presenting 
whatever  is  known  about  tbis  peculiar  and  eminently  fascinating  adjunct  of  art  and 
science  in  the  daily  life  of  every  class.    Price,  cloth  and  gilt.  75  cents. 

Do  you  take  THE  KINDERGARTEN  NEWS?  If  not,  whynot?  Only,  50 
cents  a  year. 

Remember  that  we  still  manufacture  the  EDUCATIONAL  TOY  MONEY,  not 
just  tike  the  old  kind  but  something  which  will  answer  the  purpose  very  well,  and 
that  you  can  buy  a  box  representing  about  $100  for  25  cents. 

All  these  things  and  many  more  are  explained  in  our  Educational  Catalogue,  80 
pages,  mailed  free  on  application. 

MILTON    BRADLEY   CO.,    Springfield,  Alass. 

IS  ASTOB  PLACE,  NEW  TORE  CITY. 


The  Massacbasetts  Motoal  Life  Insurance  Co., 


1831— 


SPRINGFIELD,    MASS. 


-iSys 


JANUARY    I,    I89B. 
Aisets,  f1S.6S3.3M.60.       Liabilities,  $14,509,694.31.       Surplut,  ¥1,143,673.39. 
If  you  will  write  your  name,  dale  of  birth,  and  address,  in  the  blank  form  below,  and 
send  it  (o  the  above  address,  we  will  take  pleasure  in  showing  you.  not  a     ^^^ 
but  a  "statement"  showing  the  exact  values  in  cash  and  paid  up  insurance  which 
appear  in  a  Policy  issued  at  your  age. 


iraa  bore  or  the    day  0*,... 

My  Nam*  la  . 

Address  la 


...Jn  tha  yaar.... 


ORDER    AT    ONCE. 


peport  of  f^ommittee  of  Fifteen 

BY 

DR.  W.  T.  HARRIS.     A.  S.  DRAPER.     H.  S.  TARBELL. 

Including  the  Qreat   Debate. 


Single  copies,  IB  centa;  ten  or  more  to  one  addrees,  10  cents  each. 
REW  ENGLAHD  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  3  Somerset  Street,  BOSTON. 


r//£  COMPLETE  TEXT  OF  THF.  REPORT  OF 

THE  COMMITTEE  OF  FIFTEEN 

i.priM.ji.th,M.,.t  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW. 

35  eta.  a  Copy;   S3  a  Yaar  (1 0  Nos). 

Special  rales  on  I  le  March  number  to  leachera 

'•■'S„"„S'2r,t.f;uS'' '"     HENRY  HOLT  &  CO.,  New  York. 


ifiunrnfiinTrUijiD  school  \  echgrhehhohn  >  «>, 


SOPPIIBS.  )  3  ' 


MAT-SU=KI=TA 


THE  CROWN  PERFUMERY  CO., 

at  171  N.W  Bond  Stnct,  London, 

n&vnmticl]  plunrn  tn  InlrodDFrnrtatbeV  Aid«t1 

'"  MAT-sil-KNTA."" 


Till  BEST  UCiniE  (orSCHOOLindBOlE 


AU  SUHonera  Mil  It.    Price  •!.  BCtit,  eipraaa 
paid,  ai.as.    SEND  TOR  CIRCUI.A.R, 

GOODELL  CO.,      Antrim,  N.  H. 


'The  Leadlne  Con«ervBtoty  of  America. 

i-Dgnd«1bjDr,  ETTouiiife,  CahlTabltbb.  nirecto 


C.  L.  RICKBTTS.  Oper.  Houh  Bids.,  CHICAt 


loSr 


I  IHUfEBSITy  PyBLISHIHE  CO.. 

Educational  Publishers, 
tfA-47  JS(M(  JOtA  ».,  NEW  FOSS. 
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Give 
tbe 

young 

Pi  Gbanoe 


Ii  it  wise  to  form  a 

child's  handwriting  on  a  pen  thai 
will  be  discarded  on  entering 
business   life  ? 

Business  men  use  Tadella  Ziok- Alloyed 
pens.        They     cost    a    little 

first ;  but  are  cheapest  in  the  end. 
Are  they  tao  good  for 
your  boy  f 


NEW  YORK. 


Brain  Workers 

wear  and  waste  brain  tissue.  They  become  tiled  and  are  troubled 
with  lassitude  unrelreshing  ilecp  and  nervous  dyspepsia.  This  is 
Irom  using  up  the  vital  energy  of  the  brain  (aster  than  ordinary 
food  can  supply.     A  special  Food  to  nourish  brain  and  nerves  is 

an  absolute  necessity. 


Vitalized  Phospliites 

furnish  the  direct  food  they  require.  It  is  extracted  from  the  o 
brain  and  wheat  germ,  according  to  Pro:.  Percy's  Formula, 
has  been  used  thirty  years  for  the  cure  of  brain  wcarin 
debility,  dyspepsia,  sleeplessness,  mental  or  bodily  weakness.  It 
is  as  useful  as  a  PREVENTIVE  against  disease,  as  a  curative, 
for  nearly  all  diseases  begin  with  a  nervous  attack,  if  [his  is  cured 
the  disease  is  avoided.  It  contains  no  narcotic  or  injurious  drug. 
Sttiii  for  pamphlet  frte. 


ajth  Sinet,  Ntw  Yerk.    Sold  by    druiciiti, 
or  xnt  by  mail  (».'.    None  genuine  wiRioul 


Crosby's  Cold  and  Catarrh  Cure. 

lown  for  COLD  in  the  HEAD.  SORE 

By  mail  50  cents. 


THE  NEOQRAPH 


ISAAC  PITMAN'S 

SHORTHAND 

TAUQHT  IN  THE 

PUBLIC   DAY    SCHOOLS   OP 
NEW   YORK    CITY. 


m  Qxe  Vstropalllj 


!T.r.,, 


S^aarn.  N.  T. 


The  new  Stencil  Process  Printer  will  make  a.ooo  copies  of  a  written 
or  type-written  original.    Any  one  can  use  it. 

Price,  $10.00  up. 

THE  SIMPLEX  PRINTER 


SHORTH>NDg?.rc;^..Js;:r.;V"J: 
TEACHERS  wh,  arc 

UNEMPLOYED     i 

^.S^Kw  Vacation  Work 


[>- B.  BEACH  «  CO., : 


leBldt.,ChlBH«». 


simple,   cheap,  effective- 
original,  or  75  copies  frc 


irill   make   i< 
typewriting. 

Price,  $3.00  to  $10.00. 
Send  for  Circulars. 

LAWTON    &    CO., 


copies   from   pen-written 
No  washing  required. 


Barnes'  Foot  and  Power  Machinenr. 

^  ^  lAtbes  for  wood 


20  Vesey  Street, 


NEW    YORK. 


IT    IS    VERY    PLEASING 

FOR  CLASSES  IN 
HIGH  SCHOOL— SEMINARY-COLLEGE 

TO  HAVE  EMBLEMATIC 

Class-Pln^Hliifr    or    Button. 

Wriie  10  a><  for  d«iRns.  RivinB  full  pa.iruU™.  

SILVER  FliAO-PIKS  AND  BUTTONS 


a.  BI.  OIXJOTT, 

W.  *  A.    K.    Johniton's   WkU    Hspa 

andaU  Unas ot  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 
»  Trtat  14th  ft..  Wow  York. 

GRAND  TOURtoEUROPE 


It  is  also  Very  Pleasing  for  Meritorioua  Students  to 
have  a  Handsome  Medal  from  Teacher  or  Faculty,    n 

I  have  catalOEUC*  of  deii|;ni.  , 

e.   R.   STOCKWELL,    19  John   Street,   New   York. 


Belgli 
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[Selected  from  Our  Times,  moiithl</,  30  cenu  a  jreat.) 

For  the  Geography  Class. 

One-Third  of  Canada  an  Island.— Mr.  Tyrell,  of  the  Canad- 
ian geological  survey,  says  that  from  the  large  body  of  water 
known  as  Wollaaton  lake  emerge  two  almost  equal  streams,  the 
one  flowing  to  Lake  Athabasca  and  thence  by  the  Slave  and  Mack- 
enzie rivers  to  the  Arctic  ocean,  and  the  other  to  Reindetr 
lake,  and  thence  by  the  Reindeer  and  Churchill  rivers  to  Hudson 
bay,  the  island  thus  formed  comprising  about  one- third  of  the  Can- 
adian domain ;  and  directly  southeast  is  another  large  island  be- 
tween Lake  Winnipeg  and  Hudson  bay,  the  result  of  a  bifurcation 
in  the  little  Sandy  lake,  which  hasan  outlet  to  Hudson  bay  through 
the  Severn  river,  and  another  to  Lake  Winnip^  through  Fam- 
ily lake. 

Cities  of  the  Earth.— The  latest  enumeration  of  the  population 
o(  the  earth  shows  that  it  contains  two  hundred  and  seventy  cities 
having  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  each ;  thirty- 
five  having  more  than  five  hundred  thousand,  and  twelve  having 
more  than  a  million.    Three  of  the  twelve  are  in  the  United  States. 

The  Tosemlte  Valley.— Galen  Clark,  the  discoverer  of  the  Mari- 
posa big  trees,  draws  a  striking  contrast  between  the  condition  of 
the  valley  now  and  then.  When  white  men  first  visited  the  val- 
ley there  was  an  abundance  of  open  meadow  ground,  with  luxur- 
iant native  grasses  and  flowering  plants.  Now  there  is  an 
undergrowth  of  young  trees  that  obstructs  the  view,  greatly  mar- 
ring the  beauty  of  the  scenery.    The  explanation  of  tnis  is  tfaat  it 


bad  been  the  policy  of  the  Indians,  as  revealed  by  some  natives 
who  were  boys  when  the  valley  was  first  visited  by  whites  in 
1851,  to  Stan  fires  annually  in  the  dry  season  of  the  year  and  let 
them  spread  over  the  whole  valley,  to  kil!  the  young  trees  just 
sprouted  and  keep  the  forest  groves  open  and  clear  of  all  under- 
brush, so  as  to  leave  no  obscure  thickets  for  a  hiding-place,  or  an 
ambush,  for  any  invading  hostile  foes,  and  to  have  clear  grounds 
tor  hunting  and  gathering  acorns. 
Since  the  valley  has  been  under  the  care  of  the  whites  it  has 
'  been  protected  from  fires,  and  the  result  is  it  is  ovemin  with 
dense  thickets  of  young  forest  trees,  shrubbery,  and  underbrush. 
If  fires  should  start  accidentally  it  would  be  hard  to  control  them. 
The  work  of  clearing  out  this  undergrowth  should  be  vigorously 
prosecuted  or  the  whole  valley  will  become  ai  unsightly  wilder- 

The  Qates  to  the  Black  Sea.— Take  a  good  look  at  the  map 
of  Europe  and  you  will  sec  how  completely  shut  in  the  Black  sea 
is  by  two  famous  waterways— the  Hellespont,  or  Dardanelles, 
and  the  Bosporus.  This  is  why  the  nations  of  western  Europe. 
and  especially  England,  do  not  want  these  famous  straits  to  tall 
into  the  hands  of  Russia.  With  the  Black  sea  in  which  to  fit  up 
her  ships,  where  they  would  be  absolutely  sate  from  attack,  and  a 
free  passage  to  the  Mediterranean.  Russia  might  dose  the  Suez 
canal  ana  do  a  vast  amount  of  damage  to  commerce.  The 
channel  of  the  Dardanelles  is  thirty-three  miles  in  length,  and 
tour  miles  wide  at  the  widest  part  and  4,200  feet  at  the  narrow- 
est.  Then  comes  the  sea  of  Marmora  one  hundred  and  ten 
miles  long  and  forty  miles  wide  at  the  widest  part. 

The  Bosporus  follows    a   very  crooked  course  for  nineteen 


iM&«i»^ 


Indorseil   Without  Heserve 

Leading   Educators 
and  Master  Musician 


BlBiidFiycboluglRal  I'llnrlpli's. 

Adapted  by  Brooklyn  and 

Pblladelpbia,  ami  to  being  tap- 

1(11^  intradnced  intu  other  citteH  uid 

towns  throngbcmt  tixe  i^nunlry. 

or  the  thirteen  State  normal  Schools  of  Pennsylvania,  trelvc  are  teaching  Ibis  System. 

NnmiHl  BctioolB  at  taarXwa  atntei  bave  kliHuly  iilopteil  the  malhud. 
FnmlataeB  plan  kiid  material  wbereby  apccialieta  can  ereatly  Imjirove  U|iau  prawnt  reeiilts. 

Snlves  tbe  problem  of  BuMeMfut  mults  wbera  a  apeoiallgt  cannat  lie  bad. 

Tbe  011I7  method  that  [ilacet  music  on  Ibe  aaine  baala  as  other  Btudles  and  auoo-MtuU;  Mught  bj 
tbe  mgnlsr  toocber.  Inveatlgatlon  ■oliclled.    Bend  lor  clrculan. 

KIXO,  RTCBAnDSOy  Jb  CO.,  PuMishera,  Sprinfffield,  Maaa. 

Tlie  AmeTloan  Mlialo  Training  Stthool,  onder  tbe  peiwnal  dlnvUan  of  lbs  anlbpr  o[  \Su-  iTiilem,  ItadrodeMir 


THE  NEW  YORK 
EDUCATIONAL 
BUREAU        ^ 


nlnK» 


of  miuic  f  TutTDUBhlr  eqotpped  f  ■> 


THE  AUBRIOAN  HVSIC  TRAININO 


Hpr  Ins  Dell 


TEACHERS'    AGENCIES. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES,    ^'^'"^^ur^iiV^'-  " 

Vaihlagton,  D.  C. 

I3T  Ttird  Sireell  Porlland,  ure. : 

imM  Sou  lb  Sprinu  Street,  Loa  An^lei,  Ca' 


Place,  Boaton.  Mass. ;  So,  Twelfth  Siteel.  Waihlagton,  D.  C. . 

1  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  -.  jao  CentBri  Bnildinn.  MinoeapoUi,  Mton. 

j6  Wabaiii  Avenue,  ChicaRO,  III. ;  ""'■ ■   " 

33  Church  Si  reel.  Toronio,  Can. 


THE  NEW  AMERICAN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


O.    B.   RUQQLES    d    CO., 


THE  BRIDGE  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  ^Sb%"«».^ 

i  in  Bolh  Offices.    Send  tor  Agency  Manual. 

St.,  BOSTON.    2  I  I  Wabaah  Ave..  CHICACO, 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

with    Competent    Teachers.      Aai 


ARLAN    I'.    FRF.KCn 


,  34  state  St..   Albany.  N. 


PENNA'A  EDDCATIONAL  BUREAU,  „.„.'.SSS.!'.S,1„?S, 

L.  B.  UANDIS.  Ma/mokk,,     Wc  are  alresilv   well  advanced  wilh  ibis  ycaiN  regislrl'. 


THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  ""oZnuTo', 


61  East  Ninth  Street. 


t  Noi 


Ihe  best  opponunily  to  graduates 

■  ■-  ■       ■    Colleges,  and  special 

"X^^'idf 

privale,  and  school  officers  all  ovet 
United  Slates,  as  well  as  the  reputa- 

of  recommending  capable,  well  pre- 
:d  teachers,    has  given   this   Bureau 


r  Septen 


agent.  If  you  w 
know  where  a  t( 
full  particulirs  i 

TEACHERS  WANTED 


'  P^'"™  -'. 


i^ADEHiEs,  Normal  and 
Graded  Schooi-s  *(io  Colleges,  as  well  as 

fOH     KlNDEHCARTENS     AND     SPECIAL    WOBK     IN 

Physical  Culture.  Muaic,  Art,  Languages, 
Athletics,  Elocution,  Manual  Tbaimmc, 
Sciences,  Etc. 

Tit!  Bureau    recommends  the  Earlier 
You  Register   the   Belter    Your   Chance. 

Form  for  stamp. 

H.  S.  KELLOGG.  M'g'r. 


TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

OF   RELIABLE 

American   and  Fpreign  Teachers,  Pmlesaar^  and 
MusicUni  of  both  seies  (or  Universitiei,  Colleges, 

E.  MIRIAM  COYRIBRB. 


TmcIwis  Wanted!  ESt«MisS 

lawn  Ate,,  ChlOKgo.    i.Mi  positions  filled. 


An  Agency  Inflifin'?."  i"  ^[Tet^y  han  I  C\  chennerhorn's  Teachers'  Agency. 

ol    vaCMries    and    ^y^^^  '  Is  MoaetbinK,  buUlii  ^  ^J  Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 

IT  teathe'  and    ™on«neniH  '^ Pprnmmpti/ii     L  J  Ettabhsbed  iHss. 

vou,    that    is    mote       Ours     I^-SCOinTnenaS  \^^  ^  y  Stbrrt    N    V 

^        C.  W.  BARDEEN.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.    |  ^  ^*^^  '■'™  Street,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN    AND    POREICM 

TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

Prolessors.  Principals]  Asalsifl'nt.,  Tutors  and  Gov- 
eniesaes,  for  every  department  oi  instruction;  recom- 

Mr».  M.  J.  YOUNG-FULTON, 

Amtricn  .^Hd  Foreirn  TiacKn-i'  Attncf 
■ia  UniBB  Sqaiirti,  New  Vark 
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miles,  ranging  rrom  two  and  one-fifth  miles  to  2,430  (eet  across. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  how  easily  ihese  nanow  straits  are  guarded 
by  batteries  on  the  shores.  They  could  sink  any  ship  thai  at- 
tempted  to  pass  through. 

■ore  Discoveries  in  AfHca The  journey  across  Africa  of 

Lieut.  Von  Gbtzen,  a  wealthy  young  German,  is  attracting  much 
attention.  He  chose  a  route  between  those  of  other  e.xplorerji, 
and  hence  has  seen  a  great  deal  of  new  country.  When  he  left 
Pangani,  Oct.  19,  1893,  he  had  518  persons  in  his  expedition.  A 
part  of  his  equipment  were  two  elephants  from  India,  but  for  some 
reason  he  left  them  at  the  coast,  and  they  are  now  serving  Africa 
by  carrying  timber  (or  the  railroad  building  from  Tanga. 

When  Von  Gblzen  was  a  little  more  than  half  way  to  Victoria 
Nyanza,  he  came  to  that  great  rift  in  the  lofty  plateau  which  is 
now  Itnown  to  extend  for  hundreds  of  miles  north  and  south. 
This  b  one  of  Africa's  extensive  areas  of  interior  drainage  where 
Dot  a  drop  of  water  escapes  to  the  sea.  A  great  many  large  salt 
lakes  have  been  found  in  this  region.  Von  Gtilzen  discovered 
two  that  no  white  man  has  seen  before.  One  of  them  was  the 
narrow  lake  Mohazi,  about  fifty  miles  long,  whose  eastern  shore 
he  skirted  for  its  entire  length.  The  other  was  Lake  Kivu,  of 
which  Stanley  heard  and  which  appears  as  Lake  Kivu  in  his 
"  Through  the  Dark  Continent."  It  lies  at  the  base  of  the  Mtum- 
biro  range.  Its  discoverer  believes  it  is  almost  as  large  as  Lake 
Albert  Edward  and  it  sends  its  waters  to  Lake  Tanganyika. 

He  has  proved  also  that  the  Mfumbiro  mountains  are  the  water 
parting  in  this  region  between  the  Nile  and  Congo  basins.  He 
traced  the  Lowa  river  from  its  source  in  these  mountains  to  the 
Congo.  The  journey  across  the  continent  occupied  fifteen 
months ;  Lieut,   Von  Giitzen's  account  of  it  is  awaited  with  in- 


Notes  of  loterast. 

A  process  has  been  devised  for  the  manufacture  of 
silk  from  the  waste  from  cotton,  wool,  jute,  etc.     It  takes  an  ex- 
pert to  distinguish  it  from  the  genuine  article. 

In  1850  it  required  14,300  pounds  of  coal  to  transport  a  ton  of 
grain  to  Europe.  Now  350  pounds  will  carry  a  ton.  An  inch 
cube  of  coal  will  carry  a  ton  of  cargo  two  miles.  In  iSSothecost 
of  carrying  a  bushel  of  grain  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  was 
eighteen  cents;  in  1886  it  cost  twocents. 

Petroleum  will  be  tried  as  fuel  under  the  boilers  of  two  new 
Russian  cruisers.  These  war  vessels  are  the  first  to  be  supplied 
with  petroleum  furnaces. 

In  Paris.  Berlin,  and  London  many  private  carriages  are  lighted 
by  electricity.  In  some  cases  small  colored  lights,  3iat  glow  like 
fireflies,  are  placed  all  over  the  harness. 

In  perforating  postage-stamps  a  die-plate  is  placed  below  the 
needles  o(  a  machine  carrying  300  needles.  As  about  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  million  holes  are  punched  per  day,  the  wear  on 
the  die-plate  is  excessive;  brass  plates  wear  out  in  aday,  and  even 
steel  plates  are  rapidly  destroyed.  The  use  of  aluminum  bronze 
has  caused  the  die-plates  to  last  for  months  without  renewal. 

Unfortunate  Peopla 
who  do  not  live  Dear  the  Icadiag  daiij  regioos,  can  row  use  prcxlucls  of 
such  doines  owing  la  the  pfrfect  preservaiioD  of  milk  in  all  lis  mother 
purity,  as  accomplished  in  Borden's  P«rless  Brand  Evaporated  Cream. 


New  Booh. 


One  of  the  latest  volumes  in  the  Elementary  Classics  series  is 
Cicero's  LaeUus :  A  Dialogue  en  Friends/tip.  ed'nei'vi'a'haoxei, 
vocabulary,  and  biographical  index,  by  E,  S.  Shuckburgh,  A.  M., 
late  assistant  master  at  Eton,  and  formerly  fellow  and  assistant 
tutor  at  Emmanuel  collei;e,  Cambridge,  revised  by  president  Hen- 
ry Clark  Johnson,  of  the  Central  high  school.  Philadelphia.  The 
original  text  was  based  on  that  of  Dr.  J.  S.  Reid,  and  in  revising 
it  the  editor  has  again  compared  it  carefully  with  Reid's  edition. 
Although  the  notes  have  been  based  on  those  of  the  original  editior> 
they  have  been  rewritten  and  enlarged  to  meet  the  actual  wants  of 
American  pupils.  In  performing  this  work  of  revision  a  large 
number  of  editions  have  been  consulted  and  numerous  references 
have  been  made  to  the  Latin  grammars  of  Allen  and  Greenougb 
and  Harkness.     (Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York.    40  cents.) 


A  very  clear  and  logical  presentation  of  the  leading  facts  in  phy- 
siology and  h^ene,  in  accordance  with  the  latest  results  in  sci- 
ence and  the  requirements  of  the  schools  of  to  day,  is  found  in  the 
Second  Book  of  Physiology  and  Hygieae,'oy  ].H.  Kellogg,  M.  D, 
The  author  has  aitned  to  simplify  the  subject  by  avoiding  as  many 
technical  names  as  possible.  The  object  has  been  to  teacb  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  science  and  not  to  lumber  the  mem- 
ory up  with  hard  names.  At  this  stage  of  progress  such  a  book 
would  be  incomplete  without  a  special  treatment  of  the  effects  of 
alcohol,  tobacco,  and  other  narcotics  and  stimulants  on  the  sys- 
tem. Numerous  facts  under  this  head  arc  presented,  many  of 
them  from  the  author's  own  experience.  Teachers  who  examicft 
the  book  will  notice  that  numerous  experiments  are  described  in 
the  body  of  the  work  and  in  a  separate  section.  These  will  serve 
to  increase  the  interest  of  the  pupils  in  the  study.  Great  care  has 
evidently  been  taken  to  make  the  illustrations  (several  of  them 
colored)  accurate  and  suited  in  every  way  to  the  purpose  of  the 
volume.  It  is  gratifying  t«  know  that  the  foolisn  prejudice 
against  the  study  of  physiolugy  in  the  schools  is  disappearing; 
such  a  beautiful  text-book  as  this  ought  to  do  much  to  increase 
the  popularity  of  the  study.  (American  Book  Co.,  New  York, 
Cincinnati,  and  Chicago.    80  cents.) 

Id  preparing  bis  volume  of  Practical  Lesions  in  Phyiicai 
Measurement,  Alfred  Earl,  M,  A.,  aimed  at  the  development  of 
a  logical  and  inquiring  habit  oE  mind,  as  well  as  training  in  cor- 
rectness of  expression  and  accuracy  of  language.  The  attainment 
of  these  ends  is  better  than  the  memorizing  of  facts,  for  the  pupil 
is  thereby  made  capable  of  amassing  an  indefinite  amount  of  knowl- 
edge. It  is  the  hope  of  the  author  that  the  book  may  serve  in 
some  degree  to  bridge  over  with  safety  the  distance  between  the 
laboratory  and  other  class-rootns  by  acting  as  a  practical  arith- 
metic, and.  to  some  extent,  as  a  practical  grammar.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  contents  reveals  the  practicalness  of  the  work  to  be 
pursued,  whether  the  student  merely  intends  to  enter  business  or 
to  devote  his  time  to  science.  After  the  introductory  chapter,  in 
which  is  explained  what  there  is  to  be  learned  in  the  domain  of 
science,  there  are  chapters  on  measurement  of  length,  measute- 
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ment  of  mass,  general  principles  .,  

of  SDace,  measurement  of  time,  mode  of  recording  observations, 
measurement  and  record  of  two  connected  quantities,  more  exact 
methods  of  measuring  length,  mass,  and  time,  and  simple  changes 
requiring  exact  method.  The  work  requires  observation,  judg- 
ment, and  thought  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  It  is  such  that  it 
might  be  pursued  with  an)[  course  or  in  connection  with  any  text- 
book on  physics.    (Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,    ii.35  net.) 

An  Exercise  Book  in  Algebra,  by  Matthew  S.  McCurdy,  M.  A., 
instructor  io  mathematics  at  Phillips  academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  is 
inteiided  to  furnish  plenty  of  practice  on  those  portions  of  the 
subject  that  students  have  difficulty  in  mastering.  Though  in- 
tended primarily  to  be  supplementary  to  some  regular  text-book, 
a  number  of  definitions  and  a  few  rules  have  been  added ;  it  might 
be  used,  therefore,  as  an  independent  review  and  drill  book.  The 
exercises  have  been  made  up  according  to  need,  adapted  from 
forms  in  common  use.  and  copied  without  change  from  foreign 
(ext-books.  Busy  teachers  who  need  more  exercises  than  the  or- 
dinary text-book  furnishes  will  find  this  book  of  great  assistance. 
(Leach,  Sheweli  &  Sanborn,  Boston,  New  York,  and  Chicago.) 

The  second  volume  in  the  Tutorial  Physics  of  the  Uciversity 
Correspondence  College  series  is  A  "Ttxt-book  of  Heat,  by 
R.  Wallace  Stewart,  D,  Sc.  In  this  the  subject  is  considered  in 
all  its  relations,  and  mathematical  formulx  are  given  for  working 
out  problems,  For  each  of  the  chapters  on  thermometry,  expan- 
sion of  solids,  expansion  of  liquids,  expansion  of  gases  calonme- 
try.  change  of  state,  hygrometry,  transmission  of  neat,  radiation, 
and  the  ust  law  of  thermo-dynamics  is  a  series  of  problems,  mak- 
ing the  book  a  very  practical  one  for  those  who  wish  something 
more  than  a  general  knowledge  of  the  science.  (D.  Van  Nostrand 
Co.,  New  York.) 

S.  L.  Loncy,  M.  A.,  professor  at  the  Royal  HoUoway  college,  is 
the  author  of  a  Plant  Trigonometry  for  schools  and  the  junior 
classes  of  universities.  In  the  higher  portion  of  the  book  it  has 
been  his  aim  to  present  to  the  student,  as  simply  as  possible,  the 
modem  treatment  of  complex  quantities,  in  order  to  furnish  an 
introduction  to  works  of  a  more  difficult  character.  As  trigono- 
metry consists  largely  of  formula,  he  has  prefixed  a  list  of  the 
principal  formula  that  ihe  student  should  commit  to  memory,  dis- 
tinguishing the  more  important  ones  in  the  text  by  the  use  of 
heAvy  faced  type.  A  large  number  of  examplesare  given  through- 
out the  book.     (Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,    ti.90.) 

In  the  College  Series  of  Greek  Authors  has  been  issued  book 
third  of  Thucydides  which  treats  of  a  very  interesting  period  of 
Greek  history  told  with  all  the  charm  for  which  that  great  writer 
was  noted.  The  introduction  gives  a  r^um£  of  the  two  preced- 
ing books  and  also  some  idea  of  the  third,  so  that  the  student 


March  16,  1895 

can  keep  the  run  of  the  history.  The  edition  is  based  upon 
Steup's  revision  of  Classen's  edition.  Berlin.  1892.  The  varia- 
tions from  the  texts  of  the  Steup-Classen  sdit ion ,^ which, 
with  few  exceptions,  arc  restcrations  of  the  MS.  reading — are  ex- 
plained in  the  notes  and  referred  in  the  index.  The  notes,  which 
are  elaborate  and  scholarly,  have  been  prepared  with  the  assis- 
tance of  numerous  well-known  authorities.  The  recent  appear- 
ance of  Steup's  revision  has  made  it  possible  to  bring  citations  of 
important  Thucydidean  literature  more  nearly  up  to  date  than 
might  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  Students  of  the  great  his- 
torian in  college  classes  will  undoubtedly  find  this  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  presentation  of  his  tiistory.    (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  results  of  a  teacher's  experience  in  teaching  Latin  are 
embodied  in  the  book  entitled  Latin  at  Sight,  and  the  object 
has  been  to  smooth  the  way  to  rapid  and  easy  translation  of  pas- 
sages from  that  language.  In  order  to  further  this  end  valuable 
suggestions  in  regard  to  methods  of  study  are  given  in  an  Intro- 
duction of  considerable  length  ;  this  will  be  found  of  great  assis- 
tance to  both  teacher  and  pupil.  The  exercises  for  trans- 
lation consist  of  short,  graded  extracts  from  classical  writers. 
An  excellent  feature  consists  in  placing  the  notes  at  the  foot  of 
page,  so  the  student  loses  no  time  in  searching  for  the  transla- 
tion of  difficult  passages  in  a  lexicon.  The  references  are  to  the 
books  of  Allen  and  Greenough,  Gildersleeve,  and  Harkness. 
(Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.) 

Now  is  Ihe  lime  to  take  your  tpring  medicine.    Be  sure  to  gel  Hood's 


The  School  Journal,  published  weeklf  at  $3.50  per  year,  is  t 
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A  supennlendent  will  need  THE  SCHOOL  Journal  ;  his  asastanls  THE 
Institute  and  Phiuarv  School  ;  the  one  iniereaied  in  the  stud^  of 
pedun^T  will  want  FounoateonS.  Earnest  leacbers  seelcing  advancemenl 
like  THE  Journal,  Institute,  and  Foundations. 

Besides  these  periodicals  we  publish  the  largest  standard  line  of  books 
in  leach  ing,  and  teachers'  aids.  Also  keep  in  slock  all  educational  books 
published.  Catalogues  free.  Cotrespoode nee  invited.  E.  L.  Kellogo 
ft  Co.,  Educational  Publishert,  61  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York. 
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One  large  lot  of  Cotton  Dreaaea  for 
Lai'lM,  MIsaea,  and  Children,  at  |3.00 
each. 

One  lot  of  Eiderdown  Dreesing  Saoquee, 
$  I. SO  each. 

One  lot  of  Infant'a  long  and  ahert 
Dresaee,  95  centa  each. 

One  lot  all-wool  wrappers,  $3.S0  each. 

One  lot  of  Camhrlo  Night  Dreaaea,  $1.00 
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One  lot  of  Lawn  Wrappera,  S I  .t)0  each. 
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RIPAKS 

FOR 

NERVOUS 
DYSPEPSIA. 


Randolph,  Mass., 
Jan.  22,  1895. 
I  can  speak  only  in  praise  of 
"Ripans  Tabules."  I  am 
troubled  by  what  my  physician 
has  called  Nervous  dyspepsia. 
My  work,  that  of  a  school  teach- 
er, often  brings  on  a  state  of  in- 
tense nervousness,  which  pre- 
vents digestion  and  results  in 
severe  headaches.  I  have  found 
that  by  watching  my  feelings, 
and  taking  a  tabule  with  meals 
— as  I  feel  myself  becoming  tired 
and  nervous — I  get  relief  at  the 
time  and  prevent  further  trouble. 
I  have  derived  much  benefit 
during  the  time  I  have  used 
them,  and  do  not  intend  to  be 
without  them. 


>  Tabules:  So'd  by  dninHlIt,  □ 
loxi  by  The  Rip>D>  Ctaemical  C 
;e  St..  New  York.  
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New  Books. 

s  periods  of  the  world's  history 
theologians  have  taken  alarm  because  they 
thought  that  science  was  teaching  things 

variance  with  the  Biblical  account  of  the 
was  so  when  the  Copemican 
made  known ;  it  was  so  when 
geology  reavealed  the  great  age  of  the 
earth ;  it  was  so  when  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion was  given  to  the  world.  How  foolish 
fears  have  been  may  be  readily  seen 
when  we  call  to  mind  the  (act  that  truth  is ' 
eternal,  that  although  men  may  theoriiej 
and  frequently  err.  not  only  in  the  field  of  1 
science,  but  of  theology,  the  laws  of 
God  are  ever  the  same.  The  most  ad- 
vanced thinkers  to-day  hold  that  science  is 
the  handmaid  of  religion  and  that  the  dis- 
scientists  have  not  only  helped 
the  Biblical  story  in  its  main 
features,  but  have  revealed  in  a  multitude 
of  ways  how  God  is  working  throughout  1 
all  creation.  I 

An  intensely  interesting  review  of  this 
field  of  thought  is  contained  in  a  volume  | 
by  Theodore  F.  Seward,  entitled  TAe 
School  of  Lift :  Divine  Providence  in  the 
light  of^  modern  science;  the  law  of  de- 
velopment applied  to  Christian  thinking 
and  Christian  living.  The  author  refutes 
the  popular  idea  that  this  is  an  irreligious 
age;  it  possesses  elements  of  spirituali^ 
unknown  to  any  other.  The  race  oi 
skeptics  has  passed  away;  instead  of  men 
declaring,  "  There  is  no  God,  no  immortal 
life,"  We  hear  only  the  mild  negative 
of  the  agnostic,  "  We  do  not  know,  we 
cannot  tell."  Even  Herbert  Spencer  says, 
"  We  are  ever  in  the  presence  of  an  infinite 
and  eternal  energy,  from  which  all  things 
proceed."  The  most  thoughtful  scientists 
recognize  a  power  everywhere  in  creation, 
causing  all  the  miraculous  changes  around 
us,  as  wonderful  as  the  changing  of  watei 
into  wine  in  Cana  of  Galilee.  Here  is 
where  :he  old  theologians  stumbled.  Thej 
mad^  God  an  agent  working  ouliide  ol 
creation ;  science  and  religion  now  har- 
monise by  pointing  to  God  in  nature. 
His  work  is  seen  as  well  In  the  tiniest  in- 
sect as  in  the  greatest  sun  that  whirls 
through  space.  Among  the  topics  treated 
by  the  author  are.  Where  is  God?  the 
providental  relations  of  individuals  to  his- 
toric events;  a  Divine  plan  for  every  life: 
a  rational  heaven ;  the  great  insanity— living 
for  the  world ;  spiritual  alchemy,  or  the  law 
of  growth;  prayer  in  its  relation  to  a  Uni- 
versal Providence;  some  dark  problems, 
etc.  The  book  is  the  product  of  deep  and 
mature  thought,  taking  into  account  all 
that  science  nas  revealed  and  theologians, 
claimed  and  drawing  therefrom  the  truth 
as  it  appears  to  be  revealed  to-day.  The 
reverent  tone  and  the  sincere  spirit  pervad- 
ing the  book  make  it  a  particularly  helpful 
one  for  those  who  are  perplexed  by  these 

estions.      (fam*     "  ■    -   '- 
.'ork.) 
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Publishers'  Notes. 

The  word  Eiaphite,  like  (he  word  charity,  co»^ 
ers   a  multitude   of   sins.    Under  the  name  of 
Eraphile  lubiicant  are  (ound  compounds  of  cheap  I ' 
black-lead,    stove  polish,  foundry   [acings,  soap-  ' ' 
■tone,  etc.    Safely  Id  buying,  and  the  surely  o(  ' 
^tling  the  best  graphite  lubricant  made,  lie  in 
parchasine  of  a  firm  of  world-wide  reputation    ' 
and  lone  eiperienee.    Such  a  firm  is  the  Joseph 
Diion  Crucible  Company,  of  Jersey  City.  N.  J.  , 
They  have  mined  and  manipulated  graphite  for 


celtent  one  ;   its  merits  are  being  recogniied  by 

teachers  and  school  boards  all  over  the  country, 
and  therefore  ila  use  is  rapidly  increasing.  Mr. 
G.  I.  Aldrich,  of  the  Massachusetts  state  board  of 
education  says  of  ihese  covers  ;  "  Cheap,  durable, 
and  converiient ;  they  have  become  a  necessity." 
The  Holden  system  afiords  complete  protection 
for  both  theiaside  and  outside  of  books.  Send  a 
stamp  for  sample  and  informalion  to  the  Holden 
it  Book  Cover  Co.,  Springfield.  Mass. 


aen  tofur        .  ., _ 

would  meet  the  fullest  requirements  of  thi 
they  tirst  purchased  -samples  of  all  the  ct 


ycler,    , 


In  18940. 
Dilet  Soap 
r.ty    *hic 


then  selected  from  their  choicest  slocks  of  graph- 
ite a  brand  of  graphite  of  unequaled  smoothness, 

will  not  gum  or  hold  dirt  and  dust,  but  which 
will  so  thoroughly  lubricate  Ihechainand  sprock- 
ets that  the  wear  will  be  reduced  to  the  slightest 
degree,  aod  ease  of  riding  and  speed  greatly  in- 

Among  the  school  text-books  most  widely  used. 


of  the  high  and  grammar  schools  are  the  leil- 
books  in  bookkeepmgby  Prof.  Meservey,  pub- 
lished bj  Thompson,  Brown  &  Co.  Their  pop-  ' 
ulaiily  IS  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  they  are  used 
In  erery  state  in  the  Union,  having  been  legally 
•dopted  in  cities  and  towns  having  a  total  popu-  ' 
latloD  of  nearly  11,000,000.  In  December  they 
were  adopted  for  the  schools  of  the  city  of  Chica- 
go. The  legislature  of  West  Virginia,  which  has 
just  adopted  text-books  for  the  free  schools  of 
that  state  for  the  neit  five  years,  after  carefully 
coniidering  the  matter,  adopted  the  Meservey 
bookkeeping  course.  No  teit-book,  unless  of  su- 
perior merit,  would  be  likely  to  receive  so  unant- 

tbese  tcit-books. 

Wlien  making  drawings  if  colored  crayons  can  I 
he  used  the  work  will  be  all  the  more  interesting 
to  (he  pupils.  Franklin's  pockel  and  school  cray- 
ons have  beenmadeeipressly  for  this  work.  They 
are  of  the  best  and  brightest  colors,  make  smooth 
permanent  marks,  and  match  kindergarten 
papers.  Five  and  tea  are  packed  in  a  boi  for 
live  and  ten  cents.  For  information  about  these 
and  maps,  music  charts,  pictures,  etc.,  address 
the  Franklin  Ufg.  Co.,  Rochester,  N,  Y. 


soothes  and  heals  in  a  way  that  few,  even  of  th. 
hieh-priced.  soaps  can  equal.  It  is  sold  every 
where  at  popular  prices.  For  information  ad 
I  dress   the   Cosmo   Buttermilk   Soap  Co.,  Chi 

When  oul  shopping  do  not  forget  the  store  o 
James    McCreery   &  Co.,    Broadway    and    ml 

I  street,  N.  Y.  This  week  they  offer  bargains  ii 
cotton  dresses  for  ladles,  misses,  and  children 
!  eiderdown  dressing  sacques  ;  infant's  long  am 
I  short  dresses  ;  all-wool  wrappers  ;  cambric  night 
dresses,  and  lawn  wrappers.  Go  early  bei 
■y  in  most  of  these  lines  is  limited 


grade  grammar  school.  Long  Island   City,  which 
has  just  been  published.     The  first  38  poems  are 

plants,  and  the  beautiful  in  nature,  and  the  54  fol- 


ic thirt 


Then 


o  need  at  this 


:  of  attemplinj 


normal  schools  of  Pennsylvania  are  t 
and  it  has  been  adopted  in  many  cities 
throughout  Ihe  country,  among  them 
and  Philadelphia.  It  is  claimed  that 
only  method  that  places  music  on  the  s 

other  studies,  to  be  taught  successfully  by  the 


acher.     Cin 


isj-sU 


Magazines. 


^ine  to 

__ t  the    teachers  of  the  usefulness  of  the 

magic  lantern  in  illustrating  lessons,  lectures,  etc. 
The  only  question  is  about  the  price  and  Ihe  kind. 
One  of  (he  best  in  Ihe  market  to-day  is  the  Cri- 
terion Projection  Lantern,  of  J.  B.  CoU  &  Co., 
16  Bcekman  street,  N.  Y.  This  apparatu  s  is  a 
marvel  of  mechanical  ingenuity,  and  is  provided 
with  microscope  and  pencil  attachments  ;  it  may 
be  used  with  an  electric  lamp,  interchangeable 
with  oij;-hydrcwen  jet  or  wilh  oil  lamp.  A  full 
description  willbe  found  in  the  catalogue, 
wili  be  sent  on  request. 


The  March  number  of  TktUemtUy  lUmtrator 
has  a  timely,  valuable,  and  most  interesting  series 
of  personal  reminiscences  of  the  late  Geor^  In- 
field, who  was  an 

painter,  and  shows  t 

irtisl,  in  a  way  Ihat  sheds  double  luster  upon 
name.  The  article  is  richly  illustrated  from 
imples  of  Mr.  Inness's  paintings,  and  is  an  t 
portant  additionto  our  knowledge  of  him. 


It  is  nol  pleasant  to  soil  one's  fingers  sharpen- 
ing a  pencil  with  a  pockei-knife,  and  besides 
there  are  few  thai  can  make  a  neat  job  of  it.  A 
machine  that  points  pencils  quickly  and  neall^ 


Many  school  boards  have  found  that  they  can 
tave  a  large  amount  of  money  every  year  by 
covering  the  books :  besides  diseases  are  not  so 
likely  to  be  spread  by  leit-books  if  they  have 
good  clean  covers.     The  Holden  system  is  an  ei- 


Beecham's  pills  are  for  bilious- 
BCMi  bilious  headache,  dyspep- 
■la,  heartburn,  torpid  liver ,diz- 
riiWH,  sick  headache,bad  taste 
la  the  mouth,  coated  tongue, 
loss  of  appetite,saIlow  skin.etc., 
when  caused  by  constipation ; 
and  constipation  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  all  of  them. 

Go  bv  the  book.  Pills  to*  sad 
•54  a  box.  Book  frm  at  tout 
4nifffitt'a  or  writs  a  P.  AlUa  Ca^, 
jif  Quua  St.,  New  York. 


WiTHtr's  UagatiHt  in  its  new  form  is  one  of 

us.     The  various  departments  are  always  full  of 

culion  and  vocal  music.  In  the  department  of 
"Recitation  and  Declamation"  can  always  be 
[ound  something  of  use  in  Ihe  school-room. 

The  name  of  Ruth  UcElnery  Sluart  appears  on 
Ihe  cover  of  Skorl  S/oriti  as  Ihe  contributor  of 
Ihe  special  story  in   the   April  Issue.     Francois 

«Iory  in  this  number,  and  Eliubetti  Morgan,  Will 
Lisenbee,  C.  E.  Shute.  F.  A,  Ansley,  and  many 
other  writers  of  note  appear  in  the  list  of  authors. 
The  Famous  story  is  a  translation  of  Baliac's 
tragic  tale  called  '■  El  Verdugo." 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  novelelte,  "The  Story 
of  Bessie  Costrell,"  will  be  begun  in  Scriiner's 
Uasatini  for  May  and  be  finished  in  three  num- 
bers. Its  scene  is  laid  among  the  laboring  peo- 
ple of  an  English  village  and  il  is  a  very  intense 

The  March  number  of  the  PoUlical  Scitnct 
Quattetly  (Ginn  &  Col,  opens  wilh  an  expos- 
ition of  Ihe  legal  question  involved  in  the  matter 
nf  "Municipal  Home  Rule,"  by  Prof.  F.  J. 
GoodDOw;  Mr.  Edwaid  Porrilt  presents  another 
■  "     "  eiplaining 

Ingmen  in  London  ;  " 
rroi.  oiiiiou  n.  raiiEn  oners  "A  New  Slalement 
of  Ihe  Law  of  Population;"  Mr.  H.  C.  Emery, 
of  Bowdoin  College,  discusses  ai  length  ' '  Legisla- 
tion Against  Futures;  "  Prof.  W.  J.  Myers  invei- 
ligales  Ihe  cost  of  "  Municipal  Electric  Lighting 
in  Chicago ; "  Prof-  J.  B.  Hoore  preieuls  the 
first  instalment  of  a  sketch  of  "Kossuth  the 
Revolutionist ; "  and  Dr.  Frank  Zinkeinen,  of 
Cambridge,  critidies  the  views  of  Stubbs  and 
other  hinotiani  on  "Anglo-Saxon  Courts  of 
Law."  The  number  contains,  m( 
unul  "Re»iews"and  "  Book  Notes. 


phase  of  Ibe   municipal   quesi 
"The  Housing  of  Worklngn 


Excelled  by  None 


bave  been  a  severs 
suflerer  from  Rheu- 
matism. So  much  so 
that  I  could  not  al- 


vised  to  try  Hood's 
Sarsaparlllaandbava 
consUmtly  Improved 


e  the  met 

Bb.  O.  V.  Kins         1  am  now  well  and 

rongagain.    Hood's  Sarsaparilla  1$  truly 'ex- 
■llBd  by  nona.'"   C-F.  Kino,  Verona,  N.J. 

Kemember, 


Hood 


'C   Sarsa- 

parUla 


Be  sure  to  get  /^ItreS 
HOOD'S      WV 


re  aU  Uver  Ilia.  26c 


A  GREAT  MEDICINE. 

Cod-liver  Oil  is  useful 
beyond  any  praise  it  has 
ever  won,  and  yet  few  are 
willing  or  can  take  it  in 
its  natural  state,  Scott's 
Emulsion  of  Cod -liver  Oil 
is  not  offensive;  it  is  al- 
most palatable. 

Children  like  it.  It  is 
Cod-liver  Oil  made  more 
effectual,  and  combined 
witb  the  Hypophosphites 
its  strengthening  and 
flesh-forming  powers  are 
largely  increased. 


mm 


Will  cause  puny  and 
feeble  infants  and  chil- 
dren to  thrive  and  grow 
plump  and  rosy. 

AT    AU.    DRUGGISTS. 


BUCKEYE    BELL  FOUNDR-T, 

BenOndeOonaiudVlD  BEI    I    fi 
■elu»1.(»U*C>?A<»<lamT  BBULO 


FRFF      *^"  Toilet,"  conlaininK  new  recelpu, 

I  IlLfc      „nt  tree,  e.plalnin^  a  new  method  of 

e^ilyproducWanejiquailecomplerlon 

I  W       without  paint,  powders,    or  poisonous 

compounds-,  rational  method  of  eurine 

I  iniCC  ■"  »'^  diseases,iiiiprovinK  Ihe  form.  eu. 
UIUII.0  Many  ladles madebeauiifulbvlallowiog 
....u      dirtclions  concalnEd  in  lUli  book.    Ad- 

OHIT.  &?»■•■■■-"  ■■^■"-"•-"■^" 


Toilet  CD,,  131  B«]rUtoa  Bt.,  Boitos, 


March  ifi  1895 


IE    SCHOOL    JOURNAi.. 
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Literary  Notes. 


"Whoiiihis  Dt.  Holmes  r"  Mked  a  l«dy  of 
ft  New  EUEUnd  bookseller  recently ;  "  I  have 
never  heudof  him,  but  hii  wifedluy  J.  Holmei) 
write*  lovelr  books  [ "  . 

A  TOlume  entitled  "Bird  Craft,"  written  bv 
.  Uabel  Osgood  Wright,  and  soon  to  be  inued  bj 

Uacmillan  &  Co.,  will  contain  plates  giving  In 


biographies  ol 


The  JVtw  rariJ/traUoBtrspTiaiformijxn- 
■cripu  amounline  to  $i6,ooa  The  6rst  one. 
$10,000,  will  be  given  for  the  best  serial  story  of 
between  so,ooo  and  73,000  words,  submllted  be- 
fore July  I,  by  an  American  wriler,  whether  pro- 
fessional or  amateur.  Next  there  is  a  prise  of 
$3,000  for  the  best  novelelte  of  between  15,000 
aad  as.ODO  words;  then  a  priie  of  Ja.ooo  for  the  best 
snort  BtoiT  of  between  6,000  and  10.000  word*; 
and  finally,  a  prise  of  (1,000  (or  the  best  epic 
poem  based  on  >ome  event  of  American  history 
that  has  occurred  since  (he  beginning  of  the  war 
Of  tbe  RevolulloD.  Manuscripts  in  these  three 
competilions  must  be  submitted  before  Seplem' 
ber  I.  All  the  maouscripts  submitted  will  be 
examined  by  a  ctnninittee  of  three  persons  ap- 
pelated by  Ihe  Herald,  who  will  select  the  three 
of  each  kind  which  they  shall  judge  to  be  best, 
namely,  three  novels,  three  novelettes,  three  short 
stories,  and  three  epic  poems.  Beginning  with 
the  novels,  these  wilt  allbe  published  successively 
in  the  Htrald;  and,  after  their  publication,  the 
readers  of  that  journal  will  be  asked  to  determine 
by  ballot  to  which  production  of  each  class  the 
respective  priie  shall  be  awarded  ;  ar 
cisloa  will  be  final.  All  maauscrip 
(ypewfjiten . 

Disregarding  the  unusual  words  and  the  easy  , 

one*,  there  yet  remains  a  class  ol   words  which,  1 

though  in  ordinary  use,  and  unmarked  by  strik-  ' 

ing  peculiarities,  are  yet  continually   misspelled.  , 


Pears' 

Econom- 
ical soap  is 
one  that  a 
touch  of 
cleanses. 


Crown  and  Bridge  Work. 


d  Brldfle  Work,  regnlrei  cti 

— Uh  perfect  mecnanleal  DuuakEuvuu 

Uc  raooeM  and  pennaiwBCT. 

I  (aelUly  tor  this  class  of  work  I 


language,  as  th 
dred  words  is  th 


ie  thousani 
ih  of  intelligent  obeervatlon 
'^'■■-  iKiok  is  issued  by  D. 


:  Dr.  I.  J.  STEWIBT,  S(S  1.  !8d  SL,  I.  T. 


KIDOEmASmUS^j^ 


D.  C  Heath  &  Co^  of  Boston,  issue  a  Iransla-  ■ 
tlon  of  Ufer'i  "Introduction  to  the  Pedagtwy 
ot  Herbart."  The  translation  has  been  macle 
under  Ihe  ausiJices  of  the  Herbart  Club.  The 
editor  ol  the  translation  is  Presideot  DeGarmo, 
of  Swanhmore  college. 


tk  rL».M  ^ni*r!hK?n"h?.   "*"V-l» 


of  Wakefield  " 
links  his  duty  is 


Goldsmith  is  too  little  rea 
days.  It  one  reads  "The 
and  The  Deseried  Village  ' 

completed.  A  volume  of  nis  weii-anowo  mis- 
ccUaneou*  work  has  been  issued  by  Funk  & 
Wagnalls. 

DDiins  the  Teethlni  Period. 

WTT  VEAB8  by  HILLIONS  OT  HOTBEBB  tOT  (>uSr 

OBnJHutN  wanj  TEBTBiHa,  with  perfect  auo 

cm*.  ItDOOTBEa  the  OHILH,  BOrTENB  U»  QUHB. 
ALLaVS  allPAINl  CURBS  WIND  COLIC,  sad  Is  tllF 
bMtnoiedytOT  DuSbhoa.  Bold  by  Draaalsti,  In 
•mr  part  of  Uie  world.    Be  sure  and  ask  roi  "  Bra 


■'■•^B   r    lit         -■---"  ■-'■rote     Bdi 


GOOD  NEWS 
LADIES 


HOW  AEE  TOUR 

CHINA  CLOSETS? 

Are  the  old   disbe*  chip^d   and 

Ioraoked,  and  unmited  to  setunD  off  ft 
^  Bpotlea*  Uble-cloUi?  We  will  re- 
\  plcnish  it  FREE, 
i  Why  drink  -^xit  Teas  and  Coffee*, 
I  and  mia  joor  health,  when  jon 
I  caa  get  the  beat  at  careo  pricea? 
I  PREMIUMS  for  all— Diuner,  Tea 
1  and  Toilet  Seta,  Banqaetand  Hanging 
!  Lam  pa.  Watches,  Clock*.  Mnrio  Bc^a, 
1  Cook  Books,  Watch-docks,  Ob^sUe 
\  Table  CoTsn,  Oapa  and  Sanoen, 
\  Plates,  KnWe*  and  forks,  Tnmblera, 
•  Goblcta,  given  to  Club  Agents.' 


1  celebrated  Teas,  CofFeei,  BakiiiKPow- 
\  dec  and  Spice*.  Work  for  alL  SM 
i  lbs,  of  Pine  Teas  bj  mail  or  express 


j  receipt  of  tbis 

i  stamps.      Heai  . 

^  Fate  Teas,  Coffees.  Extracts,  Baking 

*  Powder  luid  SpiceB. 

4      Beautiful  Panel  (size  11x38  inches) 

\  FREE    to    all    Pairons.       For   foU 

A  particalat*.  address 

Tils  M  kriiu  In  Co., 

3      31  &  33  Vesey  Street, 
'  p.  O.  Bos  289.  NEW  YORK. 


USE  BARNES'  INK. 

V  A.  S.  BABNES  &  CO..  16  E.1 0th  St.  N.l. 


3UT  MciuTiia  r< 


i         Ij^Uiyg*    ^TT^S'C  Al^LAVWlsa  Positive  Cure  tor  Kidney  *  UrlDary^ 

9         H  K  Hj  Hj    OUA1u>         lil»aw«,  Rbeumatlam.elc    It  li  from  tbe  Deivl^>ly.|  ■ 

-    ■  -^^   —    — ■  —    .^■^—M^   *"— "'-■— 6iMra«,''ofD«j_^ieK.    Kndorsedhy    ■ 
IFhyslelaosofEoropesaaeoreepe- 
ley  and  Bladdt- "' '"'■ 

'  aiul  ItlinilBftTlttU    IJvr'r D'ls»ue°'F^ni>le CamnlKltita. ra 
I IM  KHfcUMAi  ISMi  miSnlt^ixDiUm  ,aBoUU.  fieeerlpliv. 
all.   Weknci»lliatAi;.MATniial 
ondertui  EfTecta.and  forihenakeol  imruuuiiiiuu.  "»  "i-  """,?.>■-  r..v"B"  ■"■ 

-  ' '■  nrooald.  »«BBL  ir  you  are  a  Bufferpr.   It  Is  an  unfailing  cor*.   Air 

"L^:  nl  '■•""•VII  KIDUBY  CIIBB  ca..4IB  ranrub  Aveniie, 


»-w-w-  •    -1  •sssis, 

jKidneyssM 

^  „...-._.        ......    ...-._.M_    tlsm. Diane 


nolklDS,  Address,  ni  CHVBCH  KIDUBY  C 


cKawTork. 


Tbe  recent  development  of  topical  melhods  oi 
study  in  history  has  brought  oui  a  number  of 
books  along  the  line  of  this  method  ot  work. 
One  of  tbe  most  promising  books  in  this  depart- 
ment has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Allen,  prin- 
cipal of  high  school,  Milfoid,  N.  H.,  and  is  soon 
to  be  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 


"Gibbon's  Memoirs,'' 
._    ._       .  od    notes    by     Oliver 

Farrai  Emerson,  A.M..  Ph.D.,  assistant  protessor 
of  rhetoric  and  English  philoh>gy  in  Cornell  uni* 

Volume  XXV.  of  ihe  International  Education 
Scries  is  -■  How  to  Study  aad  Teach  History,' 
with  particular  reference  to  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  by  Prof.  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  LL.D., 
of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

IMPORTANT. 

When  TiiUJnii  New  York  Citv,  save  Bagnge,  Ea- 
pTCM  and  Curlaae  Hire,  and  stop  at  the  Gn 
llnkn  Hotel,  opposite  Grand  Cenml  Depot. 

tee  HandsoBClr  Furnished  Rooms  ai  Si  and  ' 

Uodctn  ConTeniences. 

Restaiuanta  supplied  with  Ihe  l>etu  Horse  ci 
•tan*,  and  elevated  railroad)  to  all  depots.  Youi 
live  better  for  less  monej  ai  the  Grand  Union  Hi 
Ibaa  an*  other   flm-clasa  hi     '  '      '  " 

kCo..I<       ' 


K««e4U9.  ^««A  ie9t-»i.^''9-s*,zt 


]    SWEET  PEAS, 


>-$300' 


For  fall  particulars  of  (300  offer  and  the  haodaomei 
ptsta  catalogue  of  Flswer«,  Vegetablea  and  Frulta,  cod 
vorilea  and  cream  oC  new  Novelties,  printed  In  17  dlffen 
colored  pUtaa.    Send  10  eta.  (which  may  be  deducted  from  first  order;  for    I 

\/|^|^>C  FLORAL  GUIDE. 

V  I  ^^  IN.  W  SBSDa  oonlain  tbe  ^rm  0/  lite. 

^  JAMES  VIOK-B  SONS.  Rochester,  N.  T. 


>8  *9  «  «'5  ia  VS  *«  w  >»  S  fe  4«  *>*  n  « 


lADM.         tUEa        vIEOt        THUll         rRf.  6Ar         s^H 

0OGOOO0 

USED 'every  week-day  BRINGS  REST  ON  SUNDAY. 
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THE    SCHCOL 


lOURN 


RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


Stories  from  Plato 

and  Other  Classic  Writers 

By  MARY  E.  BURT. 

Illustrated.    Boards.     262  pages.    Mailing  price.  50  cents ;  For  introduc- 
tion, 40  cents. 

A  collection  of  stories,  from  Plato 
Hesiod,  Aristophanes,  Pliny,  Ovid  and 
other  classical  sources,  written  espe- 
cially for  children. 

An  invaluable  book  for  supplementary 
reading  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  grades. 


Descriptive  Circular  sent  postpaid  on  application. 


Monteith's  Atlas  of  the  World. 

For  reference  id  Schools  and  Familiet,     Odb  vol- 
ume, quarto,  cloth  sides,  leather  back.    Price, 


/  •'  Moot 

leacbUtbe 

raiely  illu. 

r.lrrt 

with  TiTi 

plcluremot 

.e«r..i,y. 

prorb 

»nnc,n,v 

Alison's  Europe.   Abrldsfed. 

By  EDWARD  S.  GOULD. 

Til  Era  a/ Napeltati  ifSflSisSludtnls'  EdilioH 
I  volume.    Cloth.    Gill  (op.    $a.oo. 
Gould's  abridKiDCnt  Is  renHTded   by   schoUn  is 
the  Iwst  abrldemem  of  Alison  ev«  uttinpied.    The 
volume  coDtaiiua  1»t  of  quest loiu  for  class  use. 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO., 

66  East  1 0th  Street,  New  York. 


OUR  PROFESSION 
AND  OTHER  POEMS, 

By   Jared  Barhite.    Principal  of    the    Third 
Ward  Giammar  School,  Long  Islaod  City,  is  ■ 
volume  of  poems  contajnine 


QINN    &    COMPANY, 

PUBLISHEKS, 


HIW    YORK 


Tilden's  Grammar  School  Geography 

treats  of  Industrial  and  Coir.nicrciat  pursuits  in  a  degre:  corresponding  to  their  impor- 
tance in  thr  affairs  of  tife.  The  shackles  of  traditionary  ireatment  are  thrown  off.  The 
study  is  invested  with  a  new  and  living  interest.  The  subject  becomes  more  fniitful. 
The  old  wearisomeness  is  replaced  by  lively  attention. 

The  recommendations  of  Hon.  W  T.  Harris,  U.  S  Commissioner  of  education, 
and  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  are  in  full  harmony  with  the  teaching  of  Geography  as 
developed  in  the  works  of  Dr.  Tilden.  What  man  has  done  in  overcoming  the  obstacles 
of  nature  in  establishing  the  great  routes  of  commerce,  railroads,  canals,  telegraphs,  is  of 
prime  human  Interest  and  importance.  The  child  is  held  to  be  more  benefited  and  inter- 
ested in  knowing  what  man  has  done  than  by  learning  about  the  formation  of  the  earth. 

LEACH,  SHEWELL  &  SANBORN,  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago. 


*HlltHHWttii<HWWmffiBmiffllllHII(Hm]1HHWPItWIII?i<limHHWHHWH 

A    AlElV    INSPIKATION    FOR    EVEKY    TEACHER. 

WAVn^RKS      POR     TC/VCHBRS. 

mint  Ainu,  PrindplH,  >nd  Plini  oi  Evtij^day  Tcu:1i[n(,  wlih  lUuunilvt  leuoni.     Sy  Sakah  L. 
HOLD,  SupenHur  H  Primiry  Schuoli,  MiKneipolil,  Minn,     tbma.     DcKb,  176  pp.,  ti.i;. 

A  ■EiiDuJAiliiD,  BuoBHtive,  iind  lynip'lhetic  book  which  dealt  wilh  the  ediicationil  topics  of  today 
I  forceful  and  helplHl  minner. 

"A  heeklaUvnipmalfyadmirtdiadrvTTsiktTtnijiifid."—THt  Ahshicah  TaacHii. 

Sand  for  CatahwuH  aiid  dcKilpdve  dtculan. 

SILVER,    BURDETT    dt    COMPANY,    Publishar*. 


IMPROVEMENT   THE    ORDER    OF   THE    APE.' 


and  the  bi 
are  of  a  m 

The  first 

The  nert 

aulifulinN 

bcelUneou 

ScTr 

character. 

-eof  a  didactic 
MTolFowln^ 

Aa  *  poallcal  wor 
rival.    Ii  stiould  b 

"o'S'ifi'Md'biSi.'"" 

k  Dpi. 

B  DldacUcs  lb*  bonk  bas  as 

S£tSV'S!i.S!. 

"I  know 

or  no 

prott 

nlon 

mons 

pro* 

no  or 

E»™g 

inl.. 

Dlsato 

n  tbe  power  rmbraced  In 
-0»r  Pyqftatlom. 

S^JIT;. 

PRICE 

by  10^1,     . 

•  '.•.!! 

WILLIAM   E.    BARHITG. 

STO  FrMDiAn  Ave.,     IiOng  Island  Ctty,  ■■  T. 


EACHERSl 


The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter. 


All  the  eaaential  featnrea  of  a  writing  machine 
greatly  perfected.  All  the  imperfections  and 
annoyaacea  of  fDrmcr  machinea  overcome.  | 

The  greateat  indication  of  prafrMaiTe  principles 
in  connection  with  any  writing  machine. 


THE  CENTURY 

BOOK  FOR 

VOUNQ  AMERICANS." 

enl. 'byElbridge 
ures  of  a  partv  of 
_  on.andwhatther 
the  Govemmentwas  founded, 
what  are  the  duties  of  the  President.  Congress, 
Supreme  Court, various  departments, — ihemakinr 
oT  the  flae,  cic.  //  amU^et  a  dtligklful  ilorj  leM 
tkt  ktlfjMHtu  afa  kiilory.  Issued  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Ibe  Society  of  itie  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution,  with  preFaceby  General  Horace  Porter. 
ago  large  pages,  S07  engravings.  Price  $1.50  at 
retail,  with  special  rates  to  schools.  A  «J«*  samt 
fltc^tmt.  fesl-faid.  to  any  rtadrr of  tha tafr, 
fir  */.oo,— money  refunded  if  book  is  returned. 

The  Cenlory  Co.,  Union  Square,  New  York, 


De  met  furtkatt  btfori  nctivimg  our  aitatratid  and  dacriftivt  catabgtu. 

THE  SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY. 

Syracuast  Sew  York,  £7.  &  A. 

99  Vnuota  dSom  la  ai  maar  oitlu  throaslunit  tha  Dnttad  Btataa. 


FRENCH  BOOKS, 

William  R.  Jenkins, 

Publisher  and  tmponer. 
Catalocua  oa  appllcatloii 


THE 


SCHOOLjOURNAL 

•NEWYORKANDCHICAGO- 


MARCH  23.  1895- 


Inraluable  Aids  to  Teachers 
and  Students  ef  Geographv- 

.    Natlotial 

GEOGRDFHIC  MONOGRIIPHS  I 


Important    Announcements 

"IDEAS  acquired  by  direct  observation 
form  a  basis  for  imagining  those  things 
which  are  distant  and  unknown." 

— Authors  Pre/ace. 

LONG'S 

Home  Geography 

For  Primary  Grades 

By  C.  C.  Long,  Ph.D.     143  pages.     Beautifully  Illustrated. 
PRICE    as   CENTS 

A  new  book  on  a  new  plan.  The  only  book  published  that  is  based 
on,  and  carries  out  in  spirit  and  letter,  the  methods  of  teaching  Geo- 
graphy to  beginners  recommended  in  the  Report  of  the-  Committee  of 
Ten.  It  contains  a  profusion  of  artistic,  instructive  pictures,  which,  in 
connection  with  the  reading  matter,  are  calculated  to  awaken  the  interest 
and  stimulate  the  observing  faculties  of  children. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular,  and  correspond  with  us  with  reference 
to  its  examination  and  introduction. 

Books  stnl  prepaid  upon  receipt  0/  prices.     Circulars, price-lists,and  BulUtiit  of  Ne^u  Books,  free. 
Corresponaetice  cordially  inviledon  all  ttialltrs  pertaining  to  the  selection  and  supply  of  school  books. 


i  Now  Ready 

\    I — Physiographic  Processes. 
n — Physiographic  Featnres. 


IHnttle  HoDi^r'aplM. 


BcmU  »fCA  order  to 


J   American  Book  Company,  ' 

2  Nevyork      Ulndnnatl      CbleafO 


AHERICAN     BOOK    COHPANY 


PORTLAND,  ORBCON. 


A      NOTABLE     ENGLISH     CLASSIC. 


THE  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE, 

By  Sir  Walter  Scott,   Bart. 

Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Homer  B.  Sprague,  A.M.,   Ph.D.      Editor  of  Sprague's  Shakespeare. 
Introductory  price  to  schools,  48  cents.    Mailing  price,  SS  cents. 

It  gives  the  results  of  the  latest  research  uml  the 


e  clear,  copious,  and 


This  nen  edition  of  Scott's  charming  classic  presents  several  slrilcing  features, 
varying:  opinions  of  editors,  commentators,  and  of  Scott  himself. 

It  suggests  some  of  the  best  methods  of  studying  English  Literature,  and  choice  topics  for  essays. 

The  text  is  based  on  the  besi  authorities  and  has  been  specially  arranged  for  the  school-room,      T 
scholarly,  and  are  intended  to  stimulate  rather  than  to  supersede  thought. 

This  edition  also  contains  a  line  portrait  of  the  author ;   chronology  of  his  life  and  works ;   outline  biography  and  character  of 
lames  V.  ;  maps  of  Scotland  and  the  Lake  District,  etc. ,  etc. 

Superintendent?,   principals   and  teachers   will   find  this  an  excellent  and  economical  help   in   literary  work  and    for  general 
supplementary  reading.  ^^^^^__^___^_^_^____^^_^^^_ 


We  specially  invite 
schools,  ttcadcnia,  s, 
Publications  mailed  ft 


with  reference  to  the  introduction  of  ihis  book  into  public 
Catalog  ues  and  circulars  descriptive  of  all  our  educational 
tppltcatioM. 


SILVER,   BURDETT  8z:  COMPANY,  Publishers,        f 

BOSTOH,  HEW  YORE,  CHICAGO,  PBILADELPEU,  ^ 
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Awarded  Eleven  Medal«  at  Columbian  Exposition,  1893. 


HEW  YORK : 
41  Barclay  Street. 


Philosophical  and 

Chemical  Apparatus. 

Fine  Chemicals.  Microscopes,  Accessories, 
Balances,  IVeigbts,  and  Platinum. 

RICHARDS  &  CO.   Limited. 


CHICAGO: 
108  Lake  StrMt. 


The  bullet. 


H.lnds 


An  lUoxtatul 
the  iJcturct— but  -vjr  tlalhr  mi"  whin  you  ptt(et. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 

Ctrntr..  CaitittM, /■r.r.       Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Physical  and 
Chemical  Apparatus 

lUcroscopei,  Telescopes  aad  LaintemB, 

Djiumoa,  Motors  and  Electrical 

Test  Instruments. 

Anatomical  Models. 

Chemicals  and  Chemical  Glass  Ware. 

Special  Apparatus  to  Order. 
Bend  for  Catalogues  «*irf  Pricen. 

ALFRED  L.  ROBBINS  CO., 

(BnecHiur  Bcleno'  i)ppBriin»nc  nmiodbI  School  Futu 

I70-I8I   Lake  Street.  ChtoBgo. 

Mention tbU paper.  EslBbllabed  IS?!. 


ESTAHLISHBD  1851, 

EIMER&AHEND, 

205-zii  Third  Ave., 
NEW    YORK. 


Everything  neccssarj'  for 
the  Chemical  and  Physical 
LaboiBlory  mill  be  fur- 
nished o(  best  quality  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Glas'  and  metal  appara- 
tus, special,  made  to  order, 
according  to  drawings. 

Glass  bloving  and  en- 
graving done  on  premises. 


*  Criterion  " 


■Ar* 


and  **Parabolon"  Projection  Lanterns. 

Criterion  "  Oxy-HTdrogen  Htgie  Untare. 


|o  Harbet  ^i.,  San  Prancfic 


cry  Requiiiie  Id  School  and  Church  FureitbinK 
liH  by  tbe 

MANHATTAN 

School  and  Church  Furniture  Works, 

No.  127  Clinton  Place.  N.  Y. 

We  m-uiuf»clurc  Deaki  (of  Scholars,  Ttachcnand 
Haclpalg.  Soilng  o[  rarioiukinda.  Work  BePChn 
>r  Manual  TniiDlnfE,  Klndcrgarlen  Tablea,  also 
Pews,  Pulplla.  Alur  Raili,  and  Cabloft  Work  ol  all 
-dHcrlpuons  at  our  own  factory  which  ii  the  only 
nc  of  the  kmd  in  New  York  City  wheie  tbe  b«l 
killed  labor  can  be  lecured. 

Wr  alio  bare  lacllities  for  fumiahlne  at  boLlom 
<Hcr«  all  Dlhcr  goods  required  In  the  complete  iit- 
iRFT  out  ol  ScboDl  and  Cbunh. 

Our  Roods  aie  reliable  and  guBfonieed  to  be  ol 


DRAWING  MATERIALS.  -    ■ 
SURVEYIBG    INSTRUMENTS, 


PUMPS  For  Compressing 
OXYGEN  S  HYDROGEN 
GASES   i"To    CYLINDERS 
BVHAND  POwrR. PRICE  $15.00 
SCNDfOR  CATALOGUE.  N?E    TO 

CMAS.  BESELER. 

218  CENTRE  ST.  NEW  YORK 


Physical  and  Chemical  Apparatus. 
Microscopes,  Telescopes, 
Photographic  So pp lies, 

Optica]  Lanterns  &  SlideSL 

Only  complile  Scitncc  Factory  in  the  West. 
INSTRUMENTS  OF  PRECISION  TO  OKDBR 


Prick's  Automatic  Electric 

PROGRAM  CLOCK. 


FRED.  FRICK,  «fr.. 


USE  BARNES'  INK. 

*'A.S.BARNES*CO.,fl6E.J0tliSt.v.-J, 


BEST 


^POUTHilTa  A  FRAME  .^, 


E 


STERBROOK'S 


Standard  School  Numbers, 
333,  444.    138,  105  and  048. 

For  aale  by  all  Stationers. 

!.    ESTEEBROOI  SIEm  PEI  CO.,  21  Ml  St,  I.  T 
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FORCED  "REORGAWZAHOr  SALEIII 


sideicd  It  advisable  to  make  an  "iiin]firia«/"  for  thebestmleresls  ofalliianlescoiiceracd, 
and  in  order  that  an  entire  reor^nualion  maybe  promptly  and  satufactoriiy  accomplished. 

The  immediale  result  of  this  action  is  the  placiag  on  the  inaiket  at  grially  rtduccd 
pricta  at  (he  latter  pail  ol  our  stock  of  Standard  SciiHlific  Apparatus,  ageretating  in 
value  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

Thb  ■'  Reokoanization  "  Sale  xill  continue  only  until  our  stock  is  reduced  to  the 
desired  amount.     We  resenre  the  right  to  withdraw  any  quotation  one  week  after  date. 

Possible  purchasers  should  communicate  with  us  immtdialely  and  Kcure  circular  No. 
(nojtisi  isstad,  Catalot^ies  of  any  particular  Dept.  (8  la  Nuinbcr)^«<  to  science  teachers 
upon  lequesl. 

1  ImastlgmtathaftPEMr  "BLECTaiOOAJPLB"teProJ«otlonUaMnu.'~[ 

QUEEN  &  CO.  Inc.,  loio  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 

»u>i»Du>  Woau>-s  Fah  AWA.DS.       NEW  YORK  Office :  Ii6  Fnlto;  St. 


Klemiti's  Relief  or  Raised  Practice-Maps.    (Patented.)    ^'''•'^•' 

Kurepe— Alia— Africa  -Nerth  America— South  America— PalestlDC—Auitralla-' 


W.  Beverley  Harlson,  59  Fifth  At.,  N.Y., 


■sm.  "     "  lO.OO  IS.OO 

'  JACKSON'S  VERTICAL  WRITING. 


IT    IS    VERY    PLEASING 

FOR  CLASSES  IN 
HIGH  SCHOOL— SEMINARY— COLLEGE   I 

TO  HAVE  BMBLBMATIC 

Olasi^Pln— BldK    or    Button, 

Write  to  me  (or  deugni,  giviDE  full  partkalars. 

SILVER  FLAO-PINB  AHD  BITTTONa 

It  i»  alao  Very  PteaHagfor  JUerttorioug  Studenta  to 

haue  a  aandaome  Uedai  from  Teacher  or  f  ae«Up.  | 

I  have  catalsetws  of  dedini,  i 

B.  R.  STX>CKWELL,   19  John  Street.  New  York.  | 


Charles  De  Silver  &  Sons,  Ho.  (G)  1103  Walaat  St.,  Philadelphia. 

PubUsheri  of  Hamilton,  Locke  &  Clrk'i  "  INTERLINEAR  CLASSICS  " 

"  Wa  do  uBlH  u  ipnd  htbd  or  oliht  jean  meivir  acrapliiR  locelher  »  mu  h  mlHnble  Latin  and 
flr««  a*  BlEiit  be  l«nii^  other*  lie  eaafly  and  deHihUnllr  la  one  tmi."- Miltoii. 

FIrgtt,  Onur,  Horatt,  CM»«,  Snltiul.  OvCd.  JUvtiua,  Ltaa,  Bomtr'M  lUad,  ffoowj  bT  St.  JohH.  amd 
ZfmC<ni'«.riiiabiult,caehtfltudbenrar*xwlsaUon,eTllL  r^  ~j  ~, 

Clarf*  FratHtal  awl  Prtanfiet  £aHn  Ontmmari  adapted  lo  the  laterltnair  Serlei  of  elaastca.  and 


r  BmnpU  pagcm  of  oar  /nltrl 


Pr«nw<w  £aHn  Or. , 

to  toaolien  toe  eiamlnatlOD,  tUa. 


4pMt«r,  HiuioeVi  AAost  SMortu,  Larft  I 


l/mnCDC  k  DTCIIUD  SCHOOL  ix^n^KXIKBoilK  >  CO. 

lllllULllQflll  I  Ell  SUPPLIES. )  3 '^i!"..'?"-' 


Nbw  Tobk. 


National  Educational  Conyention, 


DENVER,  COLORADO,  JULY,   1895. 
COLORADO   SHORT  LINE, 


Perfect  Pencil  Pointer.) 

lltlfALUABLC, 

cl1..WllliMrinii< 


c£^.  AatriK,  M.  II. 


Either  tO'DS  '*>  <"  reluming 

through   St,    Lou!,",  the  Gate-Way 

United  States,  and  a  point  which  ; 

beautiful  parks,  and  one  of  the  fine 

Shaw's  Botanical  Gardens  coc 


rom  the   National   Educational  Convention  you   i. 

0  the  StuthwMt,  one  of  ihe  greatest  commerdal  ccj 

1  (xamplts  of  landscape  gardening  in  the  wo.rld. 

aio  plants  frcfu  all  parts  ol  the  world  and  should 


rnby 


St.  Loui!  IS  one  of  the  few  large  cities  in  the  Uniwd  Sutes,  that  has  a  Union  Slatiun,  where 'all 
trains  entering  and  leaving  ihe  city  arrive  and  depart,  and  one  which  is  considered  one  ol  the  finest 
specimens  of  architecture  in  the  United  Stales  and  is  the  largest  in  the  world. 

The  COLORADO  SHORT  LINE  reaches  Irom  St.  Louis  to  Kansas  City,  and  thence 
throueh  KanEas  and  Colorado  to  Pueblo.  Leaving  Pueblo  under  the  shadows  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains it  takes  its  course  to  Denver.  Pikes  Ptak  aniflhe  Rocky  Mountains  are  in  sight  for  iio  miles. 
Dailr  trains  are  operated  via  this  line,  can7ing  Pullnian  BuRel  Sleeping  Cars  and  free  Recliaitig 
ChauCars. 

For  further  information,  rates  of  fare,  pamphlets,  etc.,  address 

X.   W.  EWALD,  l^tw  Eifg.  Pass.  Agl.,  J.  J».  McCAlTlf,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt. 

SOO  WuhiBftou  Bt.,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  Sl«  Bftilnwd  Kit,..  EUHIBA,  N.  Y. 


Short 


Vacations 

FOR  BUSY  PEOPLE 

By  the  beautiful  new  Steamships  of  the 

Qld    Dominion   Ljne 

-TO- 

OLD  POINT  COMFORT.  VA. 
VIRGINIA  BEACH.  VA. 
RICHMOND.  VA. 

WASHINGTON. 

IMCLUDINC    EVERY    EXPENSE. 


■borl  .nd  d.llglitfD]  IrlpL 

OLD  DOMINION  S.  S.  COMPANY. 

Pier  26,  North  river.  New  York. 
W.  L.  OollUndaB,  VlM-Prxt.  t  TnUBe  HkT. 


SMITH'S  RAPID  PRACTICE 

Arithmetic   Cards. 

GREATEST  (  For    giving  ,  testeB 
LABOR    J  any  amount     I'S'tO 
SAVING       ofpracticein 
DEVICE    I  arithmetic      ^ 

From  the  lowest  i;rade  of  prunary  addition.  IhroQith 
tract  ions.  percenUEc  to  advance  measurements,  jj 
wisol  i«  cards  each,  evert  ooe  dilleieni.  Price,  yi 
cents  net  per  seu  poalpaid.  Complete  sets  of  K  it  ~ 
taaadKDe  woodeo  bo£    Price  on  application. 

B.  I.  lELLOSfi  t  CO.,  In  lotk  1  CUciit. 


FOUR 
YEARS 
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WALTER  BAKER  &  CO. 


■OLD    BY    OROCERS    EVERYWHERE. 

mWB  lUnt  tCa-DQUCHESTEMUBl. 


The  Btst  and  BrlgM- 
est  Colors! 

Smootb   Pemnnt 
Harks! 

Matcti  Kltdirgarttn 
papers ! 

FranklinMfe-Co. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT'S  STEEL  PENS, 

The  Most  Perfect  Petit  Made, 

HAVE  FOR  FIFTY  TEARS  BEEN  THE  STANDARD. 

Hll  Celebrated  Numbers 

303,   404,    604  E.F.,    351,    601  E.F.,    170, 

■ndlili  other  style*  may  be  had  ol  all  dealenlhrougiiout  the  world. 

aOLD    MEDAL,    PARIS    BXP08ITI0NS.    187S   and    tSSS 

And  the  Award  at  the  fr»ri^»  ColumMan  XiapoBUUm,  Chicago. 

JOSgyH  OILLOTT  A  SOWS,  91  John  Street,  WIW  YORK. 

An  Ideal  riusic  Reader  In  Chart  Form, 

Adopted  for  exclusive   use   in    New    Yoric 
ity     used     In    every    city    in  Minnesota. 


ATonie 

For  Brain-Workera,  the  Weak  and 
DebUitated. 

Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 
is  without  exception  the  Besi 
Remedy  for  relieving  Mental 
and  Nervous  Exhaustion ;  and 
where  the  system  has  become 
debilitated  by  disease,  it  acts 
as  a  general  tonic  and  vitalizer, 
affording  sustenance  to  both 
brain  and  body. 

Dr.  E.  Cornell  Esten,  Philadelphia, 
Pa,,  says:  "I  have  met  with  the  greatest 
and  most  satisfactory  results  in  dyspepsia 
and  general  deianffement  of  the  cerebral 
and  nervous  systems,  causing  debility  aod 
exhaustion." 


Descriptive  pamphlet  free. 

BumM  aumlul  forts,  ProildeDte,  R.1 


J--—  /  — ^,-.  _-g^ — 7^((Ul  H  Mils  KT  »l«llT.-3;:^ 


ma  poittEjnBOMMi  ~~ 


«iiiricMeirMcs.iaiJU-^'te*«5MitnioirrAi 


SPECIAL  AGENTS  WANTED. 


Chart  of  the  Presidents 

Lives  and  Official  Terms.  I 

The  prim  11 11  by  l6^  Inches  wlihin  ihe  mirjilnal  lines,  on  p»Mrol , ,.    

larEc  10  be  canvenintly  handled,  tad  is  In  Rood  fann  for  (ramlnn  if  lo  deaired.    ScDi  postpaid  on  receipt 

PBCKHAW,    LITTLE    A    CO.,    66    Reade   St.,   New  York. 


,    C-OMPRBHEN8tVB. 
;       H-ANDY. 

A-TTRACTIVB. 
R-EPLBTB. 
T-RUTHFUL. 
It  quality.   }t  lin 


Beware  of  Substitutes  aud  Imiti 


J.  ai.  0IX50TX, 

W.  ft  A.   K.  JohaatOD's  WaU  tUfU. 

and  all  Uiuu  of  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES, 
9  West  Uth  >t..  Vsw  ToA. 


•K«-fer»>'te»l-fe*l'«r»i'fe»l'fer«'«:»l'«:*'' 


I^mingt9n  ^pmnter. 


Model 
No. 


6 


Many  Notable  ImproYeaienls. 

More  Permanent  Alignment, 
Improved  Spacing  Mechanism, 
Lighter  and  Wider  Carriage. 
Uniform  and  Easy  Touch, 
Economical  Ribbon  riovement, 

Improved  Paper  Feed,  t' 


Katctile&s  CoDstrDCtion,  UoeqaaJed  DDrablllty.  Unrivaled  Speed. 

HEND    FOB    II.I.U8TRATKU    C'ATALO»UE. 

WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  &  BENEDICT, 

SS7   BroB.dway,   New  Tork. 


I      The  Up-to-Date      j 

|Caligraph| 


R 


EADERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  mentioDing  THE  JointNAL  when  commani- 
crating  with  advertiaers. 
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A  Residing  Purpose. 

A  number  of  superintendents  were  sitting  near  each 
other  on  the  return  journey  from  an  important  meeting; 
the  conversation  at  first  was  nuiinly  critical,  consisting 
of  opinions  on  the  papers  read  ;  after  a  time  these 
seemed  to  exhaust  the  supply  of  conclusions,  and  it  be- 
came evident  a  new  chapter  was  to  be  begun. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  a  large  burly  man  who  had  been 
mainly  employed   in  looking  out  of  the   car  window, 
while  the  rest  were  criticising  the  president's  address, 
and  whose  mind  was  at  that  time  evidently  on  some- 
thing else,  "do  you  know  that  N is  making  a ^reat 

success  in ?    P ,  the  A.  B.  C.'s  agent,  is  as  good 

a  judge  as  I  know  of  these  things,  and  he  says  his  suc- 
cess is  wonderful.  And  it  is  of  the  solid  kind,  too;  come 
to  stay." 

This  statement  turned  every  mind  into  a  new  chan- 
nel. There  is  no  subject  that  is  more  interesting  and 
attractive  to  a  number  of  superintendents  than  the 
marked  success  of  one  of  their  number  in  some  part 
where  previously  the  attention  of  the  public  could  hardly 
be  arrested.  In  this  case  it  seemed  to  be  conceded  that 
N had  in  some  manner  risen  to  a  position  of  impor- 
tance, and  all  were  eager  to  know  how  he  had  effected 
it.  He  had  graduated  at  a  normal  school,  had  been  an 
assistant  in  a  town  school  for  several  years,  had  at- 
tended educational  gatherings,  had  become  principal  of 
the  high  school  in  a  large  town,  and  two  years  before 
the  date  of  the  conversation  had  been  chosen  as  super- 
intendent. 

"  I  never  saw  much  out  of  the  ordinary  in  him,"  said 

one. 

"  He  may  be  one  of  those  fellows  that  creep  up  slow- 
ly and  steadily,  like  the  century  plant — long  time 
blooming,  but  sure  to  bloom  if  they  live  long  enough," 
remarked  a  tall  man  with  gold  spectacles. 

''  Who  knows  what  he  has  been  doing,"  said  another. 

''What  is  the  point  of  his  success?"  said  another. 
"  Has  he  got  the  manual  training  craze  ?  or,  taken  up 
physical  development  ?  Or,  one  session  a  day  ?  Or, 
holding  teachers'  meetings?  What  is  his  particular 
weakness  ? " 

"He's  an  all-around  man,  I  judge,"  said  another. 

"Only  a  fair  writer,  if  his  articles  in  The  School 
Journal  are  any  sample." 

"  Well,  it  is  not  easy  to  measure  up  a  man,  we  all 
know;  I  don't  suppose  our  school  boards  know  us  fully, 
though  they  think  they  do.  You  know  the  old  proverb, 
"  No  prophet  is  great  in  his  own  country,"  and  this  ap- 


plies to  N ,  I  suspect.   He  is  probably  a  greater  man 

than  we  have  apprehended." 

"  That  is  good  of  you,  Supt.  G ;  it  sounds  like  my 

old  teacher,  the  best  I  ever  had  (I  only  wish  I  was  half 
as  good).  He  always  had  kind  words  and  prophecies 
for  all,  no  matter  how  unpromising." 

"  Perhaps  his  school  board  is  with  him,"  said  an- 
other. 

"  I  am  never  sure  of  my  school  board.  If  I  propose 
to  have  a  loose  board  nailed  on  the  school  fence,  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  to  meet  with  approval." 

"  It  is  plain  that  P ,  the  A.  B.  C.'s  agent,  consid- 
ers him  not  only  a  rising  man,  but  a  risen  man.  They 
know  a  great  deal  —those  agents  ;  they  see  hundreds  of 
schools,  and   are  capital  judges  of  men.     He  thinks 

N has  demonstrated  that  'he  knows  his  business 

thoroughly.    The  people  are  with  him." 

"  Perhaps  he  made  himself  very  popular  as  principal 
of  the  high  school,  and  is  now  reaping  returns.  That 
is  the  way  sometimes." 

"  I  don't  think  it  is  that  way  ;  I  think  he  has  demon- 
strated ability  as  principal  and  as  superintendent,  and 
it  is  recognized.     In  other  words,  he's  got  it  in  him. 

"That  explains  it,  and  it  doesn't  explain  it  either," 
said  th£  tall  superintendent. 

Then  the  conversation  was  carried  on  mainly  by. 
three — the  first  speaker  being  the  leader,  a  man  with 
gray  hair,  combed  directly  back  from  his  forehead,  tak- 
ing up  his  words  quickly,  and  one  with  sandy  hair,  put- 
ting in  some  witty  discriminating  remarks  from  time  to 
time.  The  rest  were  content  to  listen  ;  they  were 
learners  ;  they  recognized  the  others  as  masters. 

"No,  it  doesn't  explain  it  as  fully  as  I  would  like,  but  it 
gives  one  a  central  thought,  and  that  is  something.  It 
is  the  great  thing  to  have  a  fixed  purpose  in  battling 
with  things  in  this  world." 

"  You  mean,  I  think,  clear  sight  as  to  ends  and  then 
forever  holding  on,"  said  No.  3. 

"  Yes,  but  more  than  that ;  why  of  course  holding  on 
is  good,  but  all  of  us  do  that.  I  think  the  clear  vision 
is  the  conqueror.  You  see  it  is  something  like  this  ;  at 
least  I  fancy  it  is.  By  long  study  a  man  gets  to  see  all 
the  separate  and  disjointed  things  with  which  .he  labors 
matched  together  in  charming  order,  into  what  the  Ger- 
mans term  a  righttuss.  This  can  only  come  from  long 
and  continuous  contemplation.  It  is  like  Napoleon's 
having  a  sort  of  high  scaffold  built  at  Waterloo,  though 
he  didn't  have  anything  of  the  Kind  ;  I  believed  it  for 
many  years,  but  that  illustrates  my  idea;  you  get  above 
the  smoke  and  fog,  and  see  how  things  might  be." 

"  And  N ,  you  think,  is  a  student  ? "  said  No.  2.  1 

never  gave  him  credit  for  that.  The  truth  is  we  are  all  of 
us  too  lazy  to  accomplish  much.  When  I  was  principal  of 
the  high  school  at  L ,  why  superintendent  T 
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never  read  anything  except  the  newspaper.  When  he 
made  out  his  annual  report  he  used  to  get  down  other 
reports  and  work  them  in.  *  I  don't  think  he  knew  as 
much  when  ho  retired  as  he  did  when  he  began." 

"  He  is  not  at  all  what  one  would  call  a  genius  ;  at 
least  not  my  id^a  of  a  genius,  but  I  always  felt  he  had 
a  certain  solid  competence  about  him.  We  all  have  a 
certain  ability  that  can  be  developed,  and  that  is 
what  N-^ —  has  done." 

"  He  has  been  stirring  up  the  people  there  on  educa- 
tion a  good  deal,"  broke  in  one  of  the  listening  group. 
"  I  got  a  paper  that  took  two  columns  to  tell  of  a  meet- 
ing in  the  public  hall  where  he  gave  a  lecture,  and 
showed  how  reeding  was  best  taught  by  means  of  ob- 
jects ;  children  were  called  on  the  stage  and  taught  to 
read.  There  was  an  enthusiastic  audience,  judging  from 
the  paper." 

"  I  have  known  that  he  was  a  student  of  education  for 
several  years  past,  but  he  doesn't  parade  his  knowledge. 

When  he    was   an   assistant  at    G- he  told  me  he 

had  made  a  special  study  of  Pestalozzi.  I  remember  he 
3aid  at  first  he  thought  there  was  nothing  in  Pestalozzi, 
but  afterward  he  saw  that  most  of  our  American  writ- 
ers merely  echo  the  ideas  of  Pestalozzi." 

*•  There  is  one  good  test  of  a  superintendent  (and 
this  T  say,  wishing  you  to  consider  that  it  is  in  the  ab- 
stract, and  not  descriptive  of  myself),  his  teachers  will 
be  growing.  Look  at  farker,  Colonel  Parker  I  mean  ; 
how  many  come  to  him  and  light  their  candle,  lamp, 
torch,  or  electric  light,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  go  out 
into  the  world  !  It  is  with  a  superintendent  as  with  a 
preacher.  A  good  preacher  is  lifting  his  pedple  along 
from  one  point  to  another." 

"  Yes,  I  believe  that.  It  is  a  fortune  to  be  an  assist- 
ant teacher  with  some  superintendents  ;  I  am  speaking 
concretely,  I  would  have  you  understand.  You  know  I 
was  in  G for  three  years.  I  owe  everything  to  sup- 
erintendent M .     He  built  us  all  up."  This  loo  was 

'  from  one  of  the  listeners. 

"A  good  deal  depends  on  the  school  board.  (Mur- 
murs of  assent  from  the  entire  group.)  I  believe  I 
could  double  my  results  if  I  had  a  better  board.  I  have 

t|ie  impression  that  N has  Senator  Bennett  on  his 

board,  a  man  of  great  ability  ;  he  probably  has  meas- 
ured up  N rightly,  and  shows  the  rest  that  he  con- 
fides in  him,  and  that  is  worth  everything.  The  rest 
follow  the  senator's  example." 

"  Yes,  that    is    all    right,  of  course,   but   then  that 

wouldn't  amount  to  but  little  if  N hadn't  the  stuff  in 

him.    You  come  back  to  my  ground — N has  got  it  in 

him.  School  boards  are  often  ugly  as  sin,  but  they 
complain  of  the  want  of  ability  in  us.  It  isn't'  the 
knowledge  I  have  of  arithmetic  and  so  on  that  makes 
me  worth  my  salary  ;  nor  is  it  my  knowledge  of  the 
business  of  superintending  schools.  What  gives  me 
value  is  that  I  know  what  education  is  in  a  broad  way, 
and  can  reach  results,  partially  at  least.  When  I  say, 
'  got  //  in  him,'  I  mean  got  hold  of  the  essence  of  the 
thing.  Going  to  the  church  building  with  your  best 
clothes  on,  and  sitting  up  and  looking  at  the  preacher 
isn't  religion  ;  nor  getting  the  words  of  the  text-book 
isn't  education.  Most  teachers  think  it  is,  and  most 
superintendents  let  them  labor  on  in  that  delusion  ; 
they  are  not  able  to  innoculate  them  with  higher  ideas, 
because  they  don't  possess  them." 

"You mean  that  N turns  all  of  the  mechanism  of 

the  school  system  in  his  town  to  realize  education  in  its 
broad  sense  ;  that's  what  you  mean  by  '  having  it  in 
him.'  And  you  think  the  people  generally  comprehend 
that  he  is  running  the  system  broad  gauge,  and  like 
it." 


"  Yes,  that's  what  I  mean,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  that 
it's  not  an  easy  thing  to  do  "     (Murmurs  of  assent.) 

"  What  stands  most  in  the  way  ? "  asked  the  youngest 
of  the  listening  group.  **  Is  it  the  school  board,  the 
public,  or  the  teachers  ? " 

Laughing,  the  fair  hai  red  man,  a  great  favorite  at  in- 
stitutes, replied  : 

"  In  my  opinion  it  js  ourselves.  *  The  fault  is  not  in 
our  stars  but  in  ourselves.*  And  how  little  there. is  to 
help  us.  Take  this  meeting  which  we  have  attended. 
It  will  be  forgotten  by  all  of  us  in  a  week,  but  this  con- 
ference will  last  forever,  at  least  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  cannot  say  I  shall  start  out  in  the  autunin 
with  a  new  scheme  of  any  kind,  but  I  shall  have  a  new 
spirit." 

How  would  it  be  to  get  N to  come  to ,  and  a 

dozen  of  us  meet  him  there  for  a  conference,  and  let  him 
expound  on  the  subject  "  How  I  made  superintendency  a 
success."    This  from  one  of  the  listeners. 

"  It  would  do  little  good.  It  is  curious  that  there 
are  things  you  cannot  tell.  Edgar  Allan  Poe  under- 
took to  tell  how  he  wrote  the  *  Raven,'  but  I  never 
read  any  poems  written  by  people  who  learned  how 
from  what  he  disclosed. 

"  No  ;  the  only  way  for  us  is  to  attempt  to  3eize  upon 
the  central  truth  of  education  and  then  embody  it. 
The  sculptor  must  have  a  vision,  the  idea,  then  he  must 
take  hammer  and  chisel  and  work  away." 

"The  teachers'  meeting  then  is  a  most  important  fac- 
tor, for  the  idea  of  the  superintendent  must  be  disclosed 
to  the  teachers.  But  are  not  most  teachers'  meetings 
a  failure  in  this  ? "     From  a  listener. 

''My  teachers'  meetings  are  now,  and  always  have 
been  failures,"  blurted  out  the  second  speaker.  "  I  am 
speaking  confidentially  of  course  ;  but  it  is  my  weak- 
ness. I  don't  seem  to  be  able  to  bring  my  teachers  to 
believe  there  is  anything  serious  in  education.  They 
look  at  it  as  the  girl  behind  the  counter  does  at  her 
business." 

A  look  of  dismay  passed  over  the  countenances  of 
all  the  group,  and  there  was  a  pause.  "  Would  it  not 
make  a  difference  if  your  assistants  were  men,  at  least 
mainly?" 

"  Yes,  in  most  respects  it  would,  but  women  have 
come  to  stay  as  teachers.  They  meet  on  Saturday 
mornings  for  an  hour,  and  in  spite  of  all  I  can  do  and 
what  the  principals  of  the  schools  can  do,  they  come 
because  they  must,  and  stay  no  longer  than  they  must." 

"  I  tried  a  plan  that  worked  well,"  said  one  of  the 
listening  group  who  had  replied  the  oftenest.  "  At  my 
teachers'  meetings  I  ask  each  teacher,  '  What  real  edu- 
cation have  you  forwarded  during  the  week  ?  * " 

Murmurs  of  assent  were  heardfrom  the  entire  group.  • 

"  It  was  hard  to  get  them  started,  but  now  all  report 
and  give  the  class  and  the  pupil.  Of  course  it  is  a 
struggle  and  always  will  be,  but  it  is  the  right  line." 

"  You  mean  that  the  teacher  reports  how  she  aided 
the  educative  process,  for  we  all  say  that  one  educates 
himself,  and  then  go  to  work  to  have  some  one  else  do 
it.     That  is  a  splendid  idea." 

"  He  is  another  that  has  got  it  in  him,"  was  the 
whispered  remark  made  by  one  of  the  three. 

The  train  was  now  nearing  a  station  where  several 
were  to  leave,  and  the  group  was  broken  up.  Hence, 
such  is  the  inability  of  human  effort  to  be  reunited 
again  under  precisely  the  same  circumstances,  if  it  were 
possible  that  the  same  individuals  could  sit  again  as 
they  did  that  day,  with  the  same  garments  on,  they 
would  not  think  in  the  same  lines.  New  experiences, 
and  the  kaleidoscopic  nature  of  our  mental  agglomera- 
tions make  it  impossible  to  state  a  truth  with  the  same 
coloring  at  different  periods.  But  as  the  particles  in  a 
drop  of  water,  though  they  may  not  occupy  the  same 
relative  places,  aggregate  themselves  ever  into  a  spher- 
ical form,  so  the  numerous  judgments  of  that  group  of 
men  crystalized  themselves  into  a  form  that  expressed 
a  truth  each  felt  to  have  general  application  to  their 
work  that  might  best  be  stated  in  the  words,  "The  suc- 
cessful superintendent  has  it  in  him." 
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The  Manual  Training  Movement. 

By  Walter  J.  Kenyon, 

The  term  manual  training  is  loosely  applied  to  several  systems 
and  fragments  of  systems  and  a  great  amount  of  isolated  device  ; 
and  under  the  head  of  manual  training  schools  are  classed  a 
variety  of  institutions,  each  covering-a  legitimate  field,  but  follow- 
ing diverse  methods  and  governed  by  methods  greatly  at  vari- 
ance. So  that,  to  be  properly  understood,  one  must  explain  the 
standpoint  from  which  he  regards  the  subject.  This  is  best 
done  bv  eliminating  those  systems  and  institutions  which,  in 
view  of  their  aims  and  methods,  cannot  be  included  in  the 
term. 

First  of  all,  the  trade  school,  a  thriving  feature  of  many  Ameri- 
can cities  and  of  special  institutions  such  as  Hampton  and  Car- 
lisle, is  not  a  manual  training  school.  It  is  clearly  a  specializing 
school  and  as  such  is  a  sequel  to  the  other. 

The  industrial  school  is  another  which  must  not  be  included 
here.  The  industrial  school  is  a  sort  of  premature  trade  schooj 
in  which  half-grown  children  are  initiated  in  the  various  bread- 
winning  pursuits.  Its  best  claim  to  recognition  is  its  superiority 
to  the  reform  school  as  the  guardian  of  uncalloused  youth.  The 
industrial  school  is  like  the  trade  school,  missionary  in  its  spirit,  ' 
economic  in  its  purposes,  and  wholly  good  in  its  legitimate  field  ; 
but  it  is  not,  in  a  strict  sense,  a  manual  training  school. 

Other  so-called  forms  of  manual  training  are  the  numerous 
fads  which  from  time  to  time  capture  the  curriculum  in  various 
schools  and  localities.  Thisse  amusements  range  everywhere 
from  Kensington  painting  to  primary- class- wood-carving  and  in 
view  of  their  frequent  recurrence  it  is  with  some  degree  of  justice 
that  the  newspapers  cry  "  fad  "  at  every  innovation  without  stop- 
fpmg  to  examine 

THE  MOTIVE. 

The  certain  tests  of  manual  training  are  the  method  of  its  ap- 

Clication  and  the  motive  governing  the  method.    The  motive  is 
y  no  means  revealed  in  the  name ;  indeed  so  meager  is  the  lat- 
ter in  its  suggestion  that  various  hopeful  attempts  have  been 
made  to  increase  its  descriptiveness.    Hence  "  manu- mental " 
found  Its  birth  in  the  cerebral  belongings  of  Mr.  J.  Clell  Witter, 
.  of  Art  Education.    Professors  Bamburger  and  Larsson  inscribe 
on  their  banners  "  Heart,  Head,  and  Hand,"  which  eoes  a  step 
further  in  descriptiveness.    But  if  the  hyphen  enters  the  title  of 
>  •our  subject  we  must  not  stop  until  we  have  said  Manu- mental- 
moral-ethical-spiritual  trainmg,  for  the  system  we  seek  has  all 
of  these  bearings  and  no  one  more  than  another.    And  it  is  high 
time  to  put  away  that  distinction  between  manual  training  and 
the  older  members  of  the  curriculum  by  calling  the  latter  "  cul- 
ture" studies.     If  manual  training  is  not  a  culture  study  it  is 
nothing.    If  our  ancestry  had  not,  for  uncounted  centuries,  en- 
gaged in  manual  training  through  force  of  circumstances,  we  of 
to-day  would  have  precious  little  basis  for  our  culture.    After  all 
it  i^  a  hard  matter  to  find  a  suitable  name.    Probably  the  surer 
way  is  to  adhere,  in  our  methods,  so  tenaciously  to  our  ideals 
•that  the  subject  will  come  to  characterize  the  name. 

SCHOOL-ROOM  VALUES.     . 

From  the  pedagogical  standpoint  manual  training  means  an 
-economy  of  study.     It  has  been  demonstrated  that  a  boy  accom- 
plishes more  scholastic  work  by  giving  a  period  of  the  program 
to  workshop  practice.    Furthermore  the  latter  makes  him  love 
school,  where  he  formerly  regarded  it  as  a  prison  house.    It  af- 
fords a  bond  between  the  home  and  the  school,  an  achievement 
much  to  be  desired.    It  has  a  hygienic  value  beyond  the  mere 
-question  of  physical  exercise,  m  that  it  relieves  over-taxed  chan- 
nels of  attention.    That  is  to  say,  the  individual  generates  one 
hundred  per  cent,  of  energy.    For  its  outflow  nature  provides 
the  six  channels  of  sense.    The  conditions  of  the  ordinary  recita- 
tion demand  that  the  conducting  capacity  of  these  six  shall  be 
vouchsafed  by  one  alone —sometimes  hearing,  sometimes  sight, 
rarely  both.     Under  these  conditions,  nature  asserts  herself. 
There  is  an  overflow  of  energy.    It  is  manifested  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  spit-balls,  the  whittling  of  desk-covers,  and  a  hundred 
other  forms  of  disorder  and  inattention.    We  say  the  boy  is  bad, 
but  the  physiological  fact  is  that  the  single  channel  nas  been 
over-taxed  beyond  endurance  and  the  others  must  act  though 
the  pupil  die  for  it.     We  oursWves  know  how  it  fatigues  us  to 
listen  to  a  discourse.    We  know  it  tires  us  less  if  the  talk  is  illus- 
trated by  pictures.    Our  fatigue  would  be  still  less  could  we  han- 
dle the  material  talked  of  and  taste  it,  smell  it,  and  move  around 
it.    In  short,  that  study  permits  the  most  normal  range  of  action 
in  which  the  external  object  is  apprehended  by  all  the  faculties 
in  unison,  each  sense  and  each  muscle  expending  its  own  share 
of  energy.    Manual  training  is  a  long  step  in  the  direction  of 
normal  study. 

A  BALANCE. 

Manual  training  is  an  arbiter  between  diffidence  and  vanity. 
It  reveals  to  the  "dull"  pupil  that,  after  all,  he  is  not  entirely 
•dull,  and  the  unfriendly  world  grows  bright  to  him  with  a  new 
liope.    The  bright  pupil  has  over-ridden  his  school-room  prob- 


lems on  a  winged  steed  whose  flight  is  toward  arrogance  and 
conceit.  In  the  manual  training  room  he  finds  that,  after  all,  the 
world  is  large  and  he  is  small.  He  meets  a  hundred  hard,  re- 
lentless problems  whose  honeys  are  extracted  only  by  noble,  hum- 
ble work.  And  the  manual  training  re- organizes  both  these 
pupils  and  bestows  upon  them  that  best  gift  a  school  can  give  a 
child — a  correct  estimate  of  the  world  in  its  relation  to  him.  . 

STATUS  OF  LABOR. 

There  is  a  social  sido  to  manual  training.  That  force  which 
has  since  the  beginning  of  human  time  slowly  upraised  the  height 
upon  which  man  stands  to-day  is  plain,  rough,  manual  labor.  It 
founded  his  temples,  it  reared  his  ideals,  it  evolved  his  intellect 
The  human  hand  has  been  the  life  tutor  of  the  human  mind 
And  to-day  we  despise  manual  labor.  Hardly  one  of  us  here  but 
would  rather  earn  his  bread  at  any  so-called  profession  than  at  a 
good,  sturdy  trade,  though  he  starved  by  the  choice.  Our  social 
conditions  have  degraded  the  laborer  beyond  the  reach  of  cult- 
ure (?) ;  and  we  are  short-sighted  enough  to  ascribe  the  degrada- 
tion to  labor  itself.  The  maker  of  the  human  mind  lies  low, 
spurned  by  its  pupil !  And  woe  to  that  pupil,  were  no  help  at 
hand.  The  general  remedy  is  the  common  school.  The  sure 
specific  is  manual  training. 

GROWTH  OF  THE  IDEA. 

Historically,  manual  training  is  not  new.  Aimost  two  centuries 
ago,  in  the  schools  of  Halle.  Germany,  a  fully  developed  system 
of  manual  work  had  won  itself  a  place.  And  in  far  away  Fin- 
land, in  the  normal  schools  ^established  by  the  great  Cygnaeus. 
manual  training  was  taught  at  a  date  when  our  own  country  was 
yet  considering  the  advisability  of  establishing  normal  schools. 

Dr.  Salomon  credits  Martin  Luther  with  the  first  utterance  which  may 
be  construed  as  a  manual  training  argument.  In  a  letter  to  the  German 
burgomasteis,  Luther  advised  that  school-boys  study  less  of  Latin  grammar 
and  devote  a  portion  of  the  time  so  saved  to  the  learning  of  the  trades  for 
which  they  were  destined,     (destined  I) 

Montaigne,  late  in  the  i6th  century,  declared  :  *'  It  is  not  a  soul,  it  is  not 
a  body  to  be  educated.  *  *  it  is  a  man."  We  find  this  thought  endorsed 
by  our  own  professor  Woodward  in  his  famous  sentence 

•'  Put  the  whole  boy  to  school." 

Comenius,  born  in  the  year  Montaigne  died,  has  been  stvled  *'  Father 
of  the  New  Education."  He  argued  strongly  for  manual  labor  in  the 
school* 'if  only  to  give  the  pupil  an  insight  into  the  actualities  of  lif«.'* 
That  is,  I  take  it,  Comenius  believed  manual  training  to  be,  in  one  of  its 
aspects,  original  research  in  sociology.  He  thought  it  to  be  a  good  means, 
also,  of  ascettaining  the  pupil's  natural  inclinations. 

John  Locke,  in  treating  the  education  of  a  nobleman,  recommended 
that  he  learn  a  trade — two  or  three,  preferably,  but  at  least  one.  Locke 
ai^ed  that  this  feature  of  a  young  gentleman's  education  would  give  him 
a  desirable  skill,  physical  health,  provide  him  diveision  and  not  the  least 
consideration,  keep  him  out  of  mischief. 

Franke,  in  Germany,  was  the  first  to  develop  an  adequate  manual 
training  course  in  a  child  school.  Heretofore  we  have  heard  arguments 
for  trade  teaching  from  various  standpoints;  But  in  Franke 's  work  in  the 
schools  of  Halle  we  find  the  distinctive  idea  of  manual  training.  As  early 
as  1 701  he  employed  a  special  teacher  in  knitting.  Other  occupations  tried 
later  were  the  various  offices  of  housewifery  such  as  meat  carving,  apple 
pealing,  and  button  sewing,  although  the  pupils  were  boys. 

It  appears  as  a  remarkable  fact  that  while  the  boys  of  the  poorer  class 
received  their  manual  training  in  these  curious  forms,  those  of  wealthier 
parentage,  in  attendance  at  a  separate  institution,  were  given  such  work 
a$  carpentry,  turnery,  and  the  construction  of  physics  apparatus. 

A  few  quotations  from  Rousseau  will  show  how  fully  he  appreciates  the 
nice  distinctions  between  manual  training  and  trade  teaching.  He  says  of 
drawing,  ••  I  wish  my  pupil  to  cultivate  this  art  not  so  much  for  the  *rt  it- 
self, as  for  the  acquirement  of  a  keen  eye  and  a  supple  hand.  In  general 
it  is  of  less  importance  that  he  Icarrs  particular  exercises  than  that  he  ac- 

3uires  that  fineness  of  the  senses  which  may  be  gained  from  the  exercise. 
«  ♦  ♦  ♦  His  hands  will  be  busy  to  the  improvement  of  [his  under- 
standing ;  he  will  become  a  philosopher  when  he  thmks  himself  only  an 
artisan.    ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

*  *  *  Instead  of  dilating  on  abstract  morals  turn  his  whole  attention 
to  the  industries  which  make  man  useful  to  man.  •  *  *  *  Lower 
yourself  to  the  status  of  the  artisan  in  order  to  be  above  your  own.  *  ♦ 
♦  ♦  It  is  not  necessary  that  one  practice  all  the  trades  in  order  to  honor 
them  all.  It  suffices  that  he  finds  none  whose  dignity  is  below  that  of  his 
own.  ♦  ♦  *  ♦  ♦  Our  ambition  is  not  so  much  to  learn  the  art  of 
joinery  as  to  elevate  ourselves  to  the  standard  of  the  joiner  " 

Various  reformers  follow  re-enforcing,  rather  than  adding  to,  the  doc- 
trines quoted  above.  Then  Pestaloui  come?,  developing  further  the  tenets 
of  Comenius,  and  finally  Frcebel  stands  forth,  thrusting  aside  much  vague- 
ness of  theory,  enunciating  truths  which  have  hardly  yet  begun  to  unfold, 
and  applying  device  which  in  a  great  degree  expresses  his  theory  of  sense 
culture,  through  which  the  human  trinity,  the  physical,  the  intellectual,  . 
and  the  spiritual  beings  are  co-educated. 

Tracing  the  growth  of  the  idea,  then,  we  have  first  a  demand 
that  trade  teaching  be  introduced  as  partially  displacing  Latin 
grrammar.  Later,  strong  expressions  for  a  general  sense  educa- 
tion in  which  manual  training  finds  a  large  place,  but  is  accorded 
no  direct  consideration.  Finally,  in  the  g^eat  Froebel,  a  theory 
and  practice  which  embody  a  pure  conception  of  the  nature  of 
educative  manual  work. 

In  connection  with  the  development  of  the  manual  training 
idea  these  three  maxims  should  become  historic.  Away  back  in 
the  17th  century  Comenius  said  : 

Learn  to  do  by'doing. 

In  1892,  Prof.  John  Dewey  said  in  Chicago : 

Learn  to  know  by  doing. 
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And  to-day  the  philosophy  of  manual  training  says : 

Learn  to  be  by  doing. 
MODERN  TENDENCIES. 

In  conclusion  there  are  three  phases  of  the  modern  tendency  to 
be  considered.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  chief  of  these  is 
Utilitarianism,  The  people  are  clamoring  for  studies  that  are 
"  practical."  ".Make  our  children  assured  '  bread-winners.'  "— 
That  is  the  cry.  And  our  profession  bows  in  obedience  to  it.  It 
seems  not  sufficient  that  the  trade  school  be  an  established  insti- 
tution in  itself,  but  its  characteristics  must  prevade  the  formative 
period  m  the  lower  school.  Hence  we  have  *'  industrial  '  studies 
and  bread* winning  occupations  jostling  elbows  with  the  legiti- 
mate members  of  the  lower  school  course  of  study.  Half  of  the 
advoeates  of  manual  training  endorse  it  because  they  see  its  util- 
itarian value  and  nothing  beyond. 

Next  there  is  Formalism^  a  tendency  not  for  manual  training, 
bat  against  it.  The  formalist  of  to-day  is  the  same  formalist  that 
Luther  opposed,  and  Rabelais  and  Locke  and  Bacon  and  Rous- 
seau and  Froebel.  His  never  changing  doctrine  credits  inherit- 
ance with  those  gifts  that  must  otherwise  come  through  sense- . 
culture,  and  he  devotes  the  school  processes  first,  last,  and  always 
to  scholastic  lines  of  work.  Fortunately  his  views  are  at  extreme ' 
variance  with  those  of  the  utilitarian,  and  this  leaves  an  ample 
middle  ground  for.  the  third  tendency.  Realism, 

The  latter  draws  the  educating  force  from  the  individoars  total 
environment.  In  this  spherical  surroundmg,both  human  nature  and 
the  irrational  world  find  place.  Nature  itself  is  recognized  as  the 
entity  comprehending  humanity  as  one  of  its  members.  And  while 
the  latter  phase  receives  its  due  consideration  through  the  study 
of  history  and  literature  the  others  are  represented  m  laboratory 
science  and  the  mechanic  arts  of  the  manual  training  department.* 

The  modem  system  of  manual  training  may  be  considered  in 
the  three  periods  of  kindergarten,  middle  school,  and  high  school. 
Of  these  the  first  is  best  established. 

The  kindergarten  idea  has  more  nearly  outgrown  the  experi- 
mental stage  than  the  manual  training  of  either  of  the  upper  divi- 
sions. The  high  school  workshop  is  also  upon  a  splendid  footing. 
Throughout  America,  the  city  high  schools  are  arranging  well 
equipped  workshops  and  well  organized  courses  of  work.  And 
in  tms  connection  the  universal  verdict  is  that  this  latest  member 
of  the  curriculum,  so  far  irom  crowding  the  program,  more  Uian 
pays  for  the  time  alotted  by  making  the  high  school  boys  better 
members  of  the  school  society  and  more  earnest  and  effective 
students.  The  high  school  manual  training  has  been  for  many 
years  an  established  institution  and  an,  assured  success. 

The  period  needing  most  careful  attention  at  this  time  is  that  of 
the  middle  school,  including  the  primary  and  grammar  grades.  In 
many  parts  of  the  country,  especially  in  Boston  and  its  environs, 
well  adapted  courses  of  work  are  already  established  for  the  mid- 
dle school.  The  Swedish  sloyd,  or  a  modification  of  it  is  the 
usual  form.  The  sloyd  system  is  rapidly  taking  hold  elsewhere. 
It  would  be  safe  to  say  that  there  were  as  many  as  »ixty  separate 
slo>[d  exhibits  in  the  educational  department  at  the  Columbian  Ex- 
position. 

EXISTING  SYSTEMS. 

There  are  three  systems  of  manual  training  now  in  actual  oper- 
ation in  American  schools.  One  is  the  modified  Swedish  sloyd 
already  mentioned,  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  midale 
school.  Another  is  the  Russian  system  which  with  some  modi- 
fication is  the  standard  manual  training  of  the  American  high 
schools.  The  third,  adapted  to  all  periods  from  the  kindergarten 
up  and  destined  without  doubt  to  be  the  manual  training  of  the 
future,  is  Illustrative  Construction.  It  is  the  only  form  in  which 
handwork  can  become  an  integral  part  of  unihea  study.  It  will 
sooner  or  later  depose  the  other  forms  of  workshop  practice.  The 
Russian  system  is  having  its  gala  day,  the  sloyd  is  even  now  carry- 
ing our  schools  by  storm.  They  are  both  good,  but  they  will  by 
and  by  pass  away  and  illustrative  construction,  absorbing  what  is 
good  from  the  other  systems,  will  be  the  manual  training  through- 
out the  formative  period. 

*It  is  not  here  implied  that  manual  training  is  unrelated  to  history  and 
literature.  K. 


Clay-Modeling  in  Elementary 

Schools.* 

It  would  be  of  great  advantage  if  clay- modeling  would  be  a 
part  of  all  instruction  in  every  grade  of  school  work.  That  it  is 
as  much  a  necessity  in  the  study  of  form  as  a  map  is  in  the  study 
of  geography  is  now  pretty  generally  conceded  by  educators  who 
have  investigated  the  subject.  Moreover,  in  the  study  of  design 
and  historic  ornament  it  would  be  of  infinite  value,  giving  the 

♦Extracts  from  a  paper  by  Miss  Amy  C.  Reddall,  of  Brooklyn,  read  be- 
fore the  recent  meeting:  of  the  New  York  State  Art  Teachers'  Associa- 
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pupil  the  opportunity  to  produce  in  relief  what  he  can  now  only 
represent  in  outline.  He  would  appreciate  much  more  fully  the 
beauty  of  form  and  proportion  of  a  Greek  vase  if  he  could  produce 
the  object  in  clay,  thus  getting  a  better  idea  of  thfr  beauty  of 
curve  and  outline. 

But  while  almost  all  teachers  and  school  officers  are  agreed 
upon  the  attractiveness  of  clay-modelmg  they  frequently  fail  to 
see  its  practical  side,  its  place  in  the  ordinary  school- room,  and 
its  educational  value.  The  result  is  that  it  holds  difficult  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  to  secure  for  this  work  a  permanent  place  in 
the  elementary  school  curriculum. 

Visit  with  me  the  class-room  of  a  primary  school.  As  we  en- 
ter we  find  the  children  ready  for  a  modeling  lesson.  There 
seems  to  be  an  air  of  joyousness  pervading  the  room,  which  indi- 
cates that  this  lesson  has  for  them  many  delights.  Their  little 
fingers  are  fairly  tingling  to  begin  work.  But,  this  is  a  well- 
tramed  class,  and  much  thought  and  observation  must  precede 
the  work  in  order  that  the  mmd  and  eyes  may  act  through  the 
hand. 

Upon  the  desk  of  every  child  is  the  clay,  together  with  the 
form  he  is  to  model.  It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  type  solids  or  an 
object  of  natural  growth  in  which  he  is  led  by  the  careful  guid- 
ance of  the  teacher  to  look  for  certain  beauty  of  form,  proportion^ 
and  outhne,  in  order  that  he  may  aim  to  produce  them,  as  the 
result  of  his  effort  is  to  be  an  expression  of  thought  to  which 
sight  and  touch  will  co-operate. 

In  order  to  esublish  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  children  in 
the  handling  of  the  clay,  the  teacher  first  models  one  of  the 
forms,  the  little  ones  criticising,  and  offering  suggestions  for  its 
improvement.  This  only  takes  a  few  moments,  as  the  lesson  is 
to  DC  the  children's  and  they  are  so  eager  to  begin. '  They  are  so 
confident  of  their  ability,  to  produce  the  object,  and  have  no 
thought  of  failure.  As  the  minutes  go  by,  and  we  watch  their 
efforts,  and  note  the  progress  of  this  one,  and  that,  the  lesson 
has  a  wide  moral  significance  for  us. 

I  know  of  no  more  interesting  sight  than  such  a  lesson  af- 
fords. 

The  room  is  silent,  every  small  mind  intent  upon  its  own  ef- 
fort, the  fingers  working  simultaneously.  It  requires  much 
patience  and  perseverance,  and  many  helpful  and  encouraging 
suggestions  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  stimulate  their  efforts. 
She  sees  this  one  and  ^that  becoming  discouraged  because  the 
standard  cannot  be  reached,  and  she  assists  here,  and  offers  a. 
suggestion  there,  which  gives  them  confidence  in  themselves. 
It  IS  the  doing  that  counts,  and  so  she  helps  them  along  step  by 
step. 

As  the  lesson  proceeds,  frequent  comparisons^take  place  be- 
tween the  children's  work  and  the  model,  each  one  noting  points 
in  which  his  work  can  be  improved  and  then  bending  his  efforts 
in  that  direction. 

Shall  w^e  scan  for  a  moment  the  result  of  the  exercise  ?  But 
we  must  not  expect  perfection,  else  we  shall  be  disappoitoted. 
Some  of  the  work  is  very  far  short  of  reaching  the  standard. 
Many  have  failed  in  producing  the  proportion  of  the  object,  some 
are  too  tall,  others  too  short,  and  many  lack  the  beautv  of  form 
and  outline.  Bat  do  not  let  us  be  too  critical  of  results.  Does 
not  the  effort  count  for  something,  and  has  not  the  lesson  laid  a 
foundation  for  something  beyond  ? 

Ruskin  says,  '*  As  long  as  men  work  as  men,  putting  their 
heart  into  what  they  do,  and  doing  their  best,  it  matters  not  how 
bad  workmen  they  be,  there  will  be  that  in  the  handling  which  is 
above  all  price." 

But,  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture. 

We  enter  another  room.  The  noise  of  the  children  reaches  us 
before  we  have  barely  crossed  the  threshold.  Here,  also,  a  mold- 
ing lesson  is  in  progress.  These  children .  evidently  mistake  the 
purpose  of  such  a  lesson  (perhaps  also  the  teacher)  looking  upon 
It  as  a  means  of  entertainment,  rather  than  for  instruction. 

Some  are  seemingly  at  work,  others  appear  to  be  playing  with 
the  cla}r,  or  ridiculing  the  efforts  of  their  classmates.  The 
teacher  is  at  her  desk,  evidently  engaged  upon  some  other  mat- 
ter. We  notice  the  absence  of  anv  form  or  model  upon  the  desk 
of  the  pupil,  but  we  try  to  hope  that  the  object  of  the  lesson  is 
to  develop  the  imagination  of  the  child  to  stimulate  some  previ- 
ous thought.  We  make  inquiry  of  the  teacher  to  that  effect. 
But  alas,  her  reply,  given  in  a  vague,  indifferent  manner,  shows 
that  she  lacks  all  comprehension  of  the  subject  and  its  possibili- 
ties. Her  reply  is.  "  that  the  children  like  to  play  with  the  clay, 
and  so  she  lets  them  make  anything  they  like. '  Yes,  and  the  re- 
sult indicates  the  lawlessness  of  the  freedom,  granted.  It  shows 
various  productions  and  lacks  all  evidence  of  thought  and  appli- 
cation. 

But  where  does  the  fault  lie  ? 

Is  it  not  the  outcome  of  incompetent  and  inexperienced  teach- 
ing ?  And  is  it  not  just  such  exhibitions  as  this  last  which  calls 
forth  a  criticism  of  the  subject  of  clay- modeling  ?  Do  we  not 
every  day  see  enough  bad  teaching  of  other  subjects  to  wholly 
condemn  them  if  we  were  so  inclined  ?  Shall  we  strike  them 
from  the  curriculum  as  being  worthless  ? 

We  need  no  argument  far  day-modeling,  but  what  we  do 
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want  is  more  of  it  in  every  department  of  art  education,  that  it 
will  be  one  of  the  means  to  an  end,  putting  the  subject  of  art 
education  in  public  education  upon  the  broadest  possible  basis. 


Sloyd  in  a  School  for  the  Deaf. 

By  Ida  H.  Adams. 

There  are  certain  fundamental  principles  necessary  to  be  under- 
stood by  the  teacher  in  order  to  fully  realize  the  purposes  and 
plan  of  sloyd. 

First,  the  exercises,  not  the  models,  characterize  the  system. 

Second,  the  exercises  must  be  progressive,  advancing  in  diffi- 
culty, in  the  use  of  new  tools,  and  in  drawing. 

Third,  these  exercises  should  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  in- 
terest the  child,  and  to  that  end 

Fourth,  the  exercises  should  result  in  objects  of  practical  use, 
and,  if  possible,  of  beauty. 

In  the  Horace  Mann  school  for  the  deaf  the  pupils  first  make  a 
series  of  ten  ex::cedingly  elementary  models  which  nevertheless  ful- 
fil all  the  conditions  enumerated  above.  These  consist  of  a  writing 
tablet,  a  cutting-board,  a  shelf,  a  corner  bracket,  a  foot-stool,  a 
simple  box,  a  bread -board,  another  shelf,  but  prettier  and  more 
difficult  than  the  first  one,  a  picture- frame  and  a  paper-knife. 

A  correct  model  is  given  to  the  child ;  of  this  he  makes  a  draw- 
ing, sometimes  of  full  size,  sometimes  to  a  scale.  The  exercises 
taught  and  the  tools  used  follow  in  about  this  order: — saw- 
ing, with  a  cross-cut  saw  and  a  splitting  saw ;  planing,  using  a 
jack  plane  with  the  grain  and  a  block  plane  against  the  grain ; 
tiling,  with  a  flat  file ;  boring,  using  a  center  bit  and  bit  brace  ; 
then  comes  a  turning  saw  used  in  sawing  curved  lines  ;  hammer 
and  brads  follow  in  putting  the  box  together ;  more  boring ;  but 
with  a  drill  bit ;  filing  with  a  half  round  file  and  a  round  file  com- 
plete the  list.  At  every  stage  the  try-square  and  rule  are  con- 
stantly used  to  test  the  work. 

When  this  preliminary  course  has  been  completed  the  regular 
sloyd  models  are  taken  in  hand.  These  include  some  beautiful 
objects  decorated  with  carving.  One  feels,  in  looking  at  these  sim- 
ple carvings,  that  here  is  the  beginning  of  an  art  in  which  handi- 
craft must  ever  triumph  over  machine-made  things,  for,  like 
painting  and  sculpture,  it  expresses  individual  thought  and 
genius. 

Alter  the  regular  session  of  the  school,  sloyd  lessons  are  given 
from  two  to  four  o'clock.  It  is  the  rule  to  find  the  boys  and 
girls  pleased  and  happy  to  take  their  places  for  two  hours  extra 
work. 

John  S.  Dwight's  lines, 

"  Rest  is  not  quitting  this  busy  career. 
Rest  is  the  fitting  of  self  to  one's  sphere." 

were  written  of  a  truth  about  sloyd. 

One  Thursday  afternoon  interest  led  me  to  visit  the  sloyd  class 
in  our  school.  Two  cheerful,  sunny  rooms^n  the  basement  con- 
nected by  a  wide  window-like  opening,  are  fitted  up  with  all 
things  needful  to  do  the  work: 

Here  are  eight  benches  supplied  with  tools ;  there,  a  cabinet 
with  sliding  glass  doors  behind  which  the  models  hang  in  rows 
from  the  first  to  the  last ;  under  it  shelves  divided  into  pigeon- 
holes to  hold  the  pupils'  incomplete  work,  draped  with  a  curtain 
of  dark  red  canton  flannel  which  sets  off  the  pretty  models  above 
in  fine  style  ;  beyond,  m  the  other  room,  are  desks  covered  with 
more  of  the  red  cloth,  at  which  the  pupils  sit  to  draw  and  to  re- 
cite lessons. 

Upon  a  low  platform  stands  the  teacher's  bench  covered  with 
orderly  rows  of  tools.  Since  the  pupils  are  deaf  children,  they 
need  to  be  carefully  taught  the  names  of  things,  and  it  is  an  in- 
teresting sight  to  watch  them  catch  from  the  teacher's  lips  the 
name  ot  the  tool  hementions.  point  it  out,  and  find  its  name  on 
a  chart  fastened  on  the  wall,  then  in  their  turn  name  the  tool 
themselves  when  it  is  shown  to  them.  While  their  speech  is 
somewhat  imperfect,  yet  it  is  speech  and  therefore  full  of  prom- 
ise and  hope  for  the  future. 

Albert  has  finished  his  drawing  of  the  picture  frame  and  his 
teacher  tells  him  to  get  some  wood.  He  goes  to  the  closet  where 
the  long  boards  are  kept  and  comes  back  to  report  **  nothing 
there."  The  teacher,  true  to  the*  star  principle  of  Froebel's  sys- 
tem, self-activity,  allows  him  to  exercise  his  own  judgment, 
which  leads  him  to  think  and  act  for  himself  rather  than  in  obed- 
ience to  commands  from  without,  until  at  last  he  finds  a  suitable 
piece  and  proceeds  to  saw  and  plane  in  a  manly  fashion. 

My  James  works  with  great  energy  at  a  hard  bit  of  sawing 
across  a  wide  board  until  the  color  flushes  his  cheeks  and  the 
persp  ration  bedews  his  forehead.  The  look  of  triumph  and  de- 
light when  his  task  is  ended  shows  us  that  he  finds  the  difficulties 
overcome  a  source  of  pleasure. 

The  large  boys  standing  at  a  high  shelf  which  runs  across  the 
back  of  the  room  in  front  of  the  windows  there,  look  up  from 
their  carving  as  the  little  fellow's  board  goes  clattering  down  and 
smile  in  sympathy  at  his  success. 


Carl  must  leave  early  to  get  a  train.  To  see  him  brush  off  his 
bench,  put  his  tools  in  their  proper  places,  fold  up  his  apron,  and 
put  away  his  work,  testifies  to  the  order  and  exactness  which  are 
so  habitual  now  they  are  an  essential  part  of  his  nature. 

The  teacher's  eye  is  everywhere,  his  guiding  hand  constantly 
felt,  his  words  urging  to  renewed  effort,  his  support  supplied  as  a 
last  resort  when  the  pupils'  own  efforts  are  fruitless ;  yet  they 
seem  to  work,  they  do  work,  independently  of  him.  rely  on  their 
own  powers,  and  learn  through  their  own  mistakes. 

The  kindergarten  principles  applied  to  children  of  a  larger 
growth,  with  tools  and  wood  as  material,  result  in  the  best  of 
kindergarten  work,  character  development. 


•     Live  Geography. 

By  Charles  F.  King. 

JOURNEYS. 

The  term  standing  at  the  head  of  this  article  is  used  to  desig- 
nate a  method  of  teaching  the  subject  which  develops  among  the 
pupils  life,  interest,  pleasure,  and  a  longing  for  more  of  the  same 
kind,  in  contrast  to  the  spiritless,  unprohtable,  dull,  stupid,  and 
deathlike  method  of  the  slavish  follower  of  the  text-book.  The 
text -book-drilled  class  usually  dislike  the  subject  and  show  their 
feelings  in  their  looks. 

There  are  many  ways  of  making  geography  interesting  and 
full  of  life.  At  this  time  we  propose  to  consider  only  one  method, 
the  use  of  journeys,  real  or  imaginary.  The  best  way  to  learn 
the  geography  of  a  country  is  to  travel  through  it.  Geographi- 
cal knowledge  cannot  be  put  in  a  more  attractive  form  or  in  a  way 
to  be  remembered  better  than  to  be  presented  by  means  of  tours, 
imaginary  or  real. 

A  real  trip  from  the  school  to  some  point  of  interest  in  the  town 
or  city,  as  the  river,  hill,  cemetery,  bridge,  falls,  town  house,  or 
principal  hall,  should  preface  the  journey  study.  The  class  may 
go  with  the  teacher  in  a  body,  in  school  time,  after  school,  or  Sat- 
urday, or  they  may  go  individually ;  they  may  be  so  familiar  with 
the  route  as  to  recall  it  all  in  imagination.  The  teacher  should 
give  them  on  the  blackboard  a  simple  outline  as  a  guide.  The 
following  may  serve : 

A  LOCAL  JOURNEY. 

1.  The  time  (season,  month,  and  day). 

2.  The  route  going. 

3.  Scenes  on  the  way. 

4.  The  place  reached  described. 

5.  The  return  by  another  route. 

6.  Incidents. 

7.  Comparisons. 

8.  How  enjoyed. 

9.  A  map  of  the  routes. 

The  teacher  should  encourage  a  free  and  easy  description  of 
this  trip,  and  at  the  same  time  insist  on  accuracy  in  reference  to 
important  facts.  The  geography  should  be  considered  more  im- 
portant than  the  language  in  which  it  is  expressed. 

A  journey  may  next  be  taken  to  a  more  distant  point  to  which 
a  portion  of  the  class  have  been.  The  facts  may  be  profitably 
furnished  by  those  who  have  been  there  in  oral  replies  to  ques- 
tions asked  by  the  teacher  or  by  following  the  above  list  of  topics. 
The  telling  and  writing  out  of  this  account  would  probably  oc- 
cupy the  class  with  profit  for  two  or  three  recitation  periods.  The 
third  trip  might  be  made  in  imagination  to  a  point  of  interest  in  a 
neighboring  state.  In  this  journey  the  pupils  should  learn  about 
the  railroads,  the  shortest  routes,  the  fare,  time  tables,  fast  and 
slow  trains,  distances,  objects  of  interest  historical  or  present, 
views  from  the  car  windows  in  relation  to  surface  of  land,  vege- 
tation, water,  etc. 
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Aher  this  practice  the  class  are  ready  to  undertake  a  longer  and 
more  fascinating  ride,  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  the  other 
side,  or  from  our  own  land  to  foreign  parts.  The  United  States 
oRers  a  most  attractive  field  (or  such  siudy.  Several  long  jour- 
neys have  been  quite  fully  described  in  the  various  numbers  of  the 
Picturesque  Geographical  Readers,  where  a  party  move  from  one 
section  of  this  country  to  another  and  relate  their  adventures. 
Every  teacher  can  cali  in  the  help  of  romance  and  story,  poetry, 
and  legend  lo  add  to  the  increasin);  mterest.  For  special  help  lo 
the  teacher  or  pupil  in  preparing  such  a  journey  we  recommend 
Baedeker's  "  United  States,"  published  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York,  and  the  "Travelers'  Official  Guide,"  published 
by  National  Railway  Pub.  Company,  34  Park  Place,  New  York 
city.  The  first  named  book  is  prepared  in  the  same  style  as  the 
well-known  books  on  European  countries.  It  gives  its  informa- 
tion in  the  form  of  journeys,  is  very  full  andaccurate-in  facts,  and 
fias  many  maps,  but  no  pictures.  The  second  book  is  a  railroad 
guide,  issued  every  month,  costing  50  cents,  and  contaiaing  maps 
of  all  the  great  railroads.  These  two  books  with  the  regular  text- 
book will  supply  ample  material  for  school-room  journeying. 
Histones  and  books  of  travel,  articles  in  newspapers  and  maga- 
zbes,  will  afford  rich  side  lights  to  the  enthusiastic  student.  Even 
better  than  these  will  be  found  the  actual  experience  of  the  teacher, 
or  some  parent  or  friend. 

To  help  geographical  teachers  in  starting  on  this  delightful 
niethod  of  instruction,  we  give  below  the  material  gathered  from 
a  recent  real  journey  through  the  Southern  states.  These  facts 
can  be  read  to  the  class,  and  each  member  can  weave  it  into  an 
account  of  a  personal  trip,  alone,  with  a  brotheror  sister,  parents 
or  friends.  If  properly  conducted  by  the  teacher,  there  can  be 
no  question  in  reference  to  the  pleasure  awakened,  and  the  inter- 
est excited  in  the  class.  The  writer  speaks  from  personal  expe- 
rience in  his  own  school. 


NO 


The  longest  side  of  the  triangle  represents  a  line  not  far  from 
the  Blue  Ridge  mountains,  the  base  line  skirts  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co, a  third  coincides  with  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic.  The  dis- 
tance round  the  triangle  with  certain  modifications,  spoken  of 
later,  is  about  3,000  miles.  Throughout  most  of  the  two  sides  of 
this  route  the  land  is  very  level,  frequently  low  and  marshy ;  and 
the  forests  have  been  cut,  or  are  now  being  leveled  by  the  ne- 
gro's axe.  The  scenery  as  a  whole  is  very  monotonous,  and  far 
from  interesting  in  January. 

On  the  Blue  Ridge  side  of  the  triangle  hilly  and  even  moun- 
tainous sections  are  frequently  seen.  The  map  showing  the 
route,  or  any  good  geography,  will  clearly  indicate  the  position  of 
these  elevations.  Before  reaching  Asheville  theroute  crosses  the 
Blue  Ridge,  passing  around  Mt.  Mitchell,  the  highest  peak  in  the 
United  States  east  of  the  Rockies.    The  raJIro^  is  less  than  30 


miles,  ascends  900  feet.  To  do  this  it  passes  through  numerous 
deep  cuttings,  seven  long  tunnels,  and  over  bridges,  and  round 
long  loops.  At  one  point  four  sections  of  the  line  lie  perpendic- 
ularly one  above  the  other. 

Other  interesting  points  in  reference  to  the  route  will  be  given 
in  connection  with  the  next  subject. 

Places  visiUd. — The  important  cities  and  towns  visited  named 
in  order  are  Washington,  D.  C.  Asheville,  N.  C,  Chattanooga, 
Teno.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Jacksonville,  Fla..  St. 
Augustine,  Fla..  Savannah,  Ga..  Charleston,  S.  C.  Columbia,  S. 
C,  Richmond,  Va.  Each  of  these  places  has  an  interestinc  in- 
dividuality. Washington  Is  the  capital  of  the  n 
president  and  his  cabinet  live,  Congress  holds  it 
representatives  from  foreign  courts  reside.  There  a 
many  large  public  buildings,  fine  residences,  wide  avi 
meroos  squares,  that  visitors  agree  in  calling  Washington  the 
most  beautiful  city  in  the  country.  Asheville  is  situated  on  a 
plateau,  3.000  feet  above  the  sea,  surrounded  by  hills  and  high 
mountains  4.000  feet  higher.  The  air  is  dry  and  bracing,  and 
the  scenery  so  beautiful,  and  the  temperature  so  even,  that  the 
section  is  called  "the  land  of  the  sky."  and  Northern  visitors  go 
there  in  winter,  and  Southern  people  in  summer.  One  of  the 
large  hotels  stands  upon  an  elevation  in  the  center  of  the  town, 
and  commands  so  complete  a  view,  in  every  direction  of  valleys, 
hills,  and  mountains,  that  there  is  no  choice  in  the  rooms,  for 
each  one  has  a  satisfactory  outlook.  The  Appalachian  moun- 
tains extend  much  farther  in  all  directions  than  they  are  usually 
represented  on  school  text-book  maps.  They  are  higher  in  the 
vicinity  of  Asheville  than  any  mountain  peaks  in  this  country  to 
'he  east  of  them,  they  are  varied  and  beautiful  in  appearance, 
and  owing  to  the  milder  climate  have  trees  growing  even  on 
their  rounded  si 


\  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES. 
Directigns  to  tke  teacher. — Make  the  pupils  do  as  much  of 
the  work  as  possible.  The  more  they  do  the  better  for  them. 
Use  freely  the  maps  in  the  text-books,  wall  maps,  and  globes. 
The  route  should  be  drawn  on  an  outline  map  of  the  Southern 
and  Atlantic  states.  Pictures  should  be  used  as  fully  as  possi- 
ble. Excellent  pictures  will  be  found  in  the  following  publica- 
tions: Harper' a  Monthly,  for  January.  189;.  1S93,  and  February, 
1895,  June  and  November,  iii93;  >'i>r out,  January,  \%i)%;  New 
England  Magazine,  November,  1891  ;  Richmond,  published  by 
A.  Witterman,  60  Reade  street.  New  York  (price,  50CI.  Illus- 
trated New  Orieans  Guide,  published  by  F.  F.  Hansell  &  Bro., 
ia6  Canal  street  {price,  50c).  Standard  Guide  of  St.  Augustine, 
published  by  C.  B.  Reynolds,  318  Broadway.  New  York  (price, 
35c).     Lippiitcoll's  GaMelleer.     Encyclopedias. 

Route. — Draw  an  irregular  triangle.  Make  Washington  the 
apex.  New  Orleans,  La.,  one  comer,  and  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  the 
other  corner. 


Chattanooga  is  rd&ched  from  Asheville  by  riding  down  the 
lovely  French  Broad  valley,  across  the  Alleghany  mountains,  in- 
to the  valley  of  East  Tennessee.  Chattanooga  is  a  growing 
place,  between  lofty  mountains,  on  a  peninsula  formed  by  the 
ever  winding  Tennessee  river.  The  city  owes  its  prosperity  to 
its  historical  renown,  its  natural  gateway  to  the  south,  and  its 
rich  mines  of  iron  and  coal,  and  forests  of  timber  found  in  the 
vicinity. 

The  valley  is  not  narrow  here  but  wide,  and  three  miles  from 
the  center  of  the  city  rises  bold  and  clear  the  bristling  face  of 
Lookout  mountain,  where  the  famous  battle  "  among  the  clouds  " 
took  place  in  1863.  The  top  of  the  mountain  is  1.600  feet  above 
the  river  at  its  feet,  and  yet  soldiers  scaled  its  beetling  crags  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy's  fierce  fire. 

{To  bt  Continued.) 


Charies  F.  King,  whose  initial  article  of  a  series  on  "  Live 
Geography "  .  is  given  above,  is  the  author  of  Methods  and 
Aids  in  Geography,  a  book  of  great  value  to  teachers,  and  Pic- 
turesque Geographical  Readers,  a  finely  illustrated  series  of  sup- 
plementary reading  hooks  in  which  a  party  of  children  are  con- 
ducted through  various  cities  and  regions  of  interest  and  have  the 
sights  they  witness  explained  to  them.  These  books  by  Mr.  King 
are  published  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston.  The  view  of  Chatta- 
nooga in  the  article,  by  permission  of  the  publishers,  is  taken  from 
the  fourth  book  of  the  "  Picturesque  "  series. 


"I  have  read  the  paper  The  Journal  for  the  last  seven  or 
eight  years,  more  carefully  and  more  regularly  than  any  other 
school  paper.  I  believe  it  is  constantly  growing  stronger  and 
better."  W.  H.  TRUESDAlE,  Supt.  Schools. 

Gtneva,  N.  Y. 
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Home-made    Apparatus.     V. 

By  Prof.  John  F.  Woodhull,  Teachers'  College,  New 

York  City. 

PHYSICAL   APPARATUS. 

Ho.  28.  Apparatus  to  Demonstrate  that  the  Volume 
of  a  Gas  Varies  Inversely  as  the  Pressure  upon  it. — 

A  glass  tube,  whose  inside  diameter  is  one-quarter  oi  an 
inch,  and  whose  length  is  about  fifty-two  inches,  is 
closed  at  (he  end  a  (figure  39),  and  is  bent  so  that  a6  is 
3  inches,  ic  is  z  inches,  cd  is  34  inches,  tie  is  2  inches, 
and  ef  is  about  1 1  inches  long.     The  end  /  is  left  open. 


Fig.  39. 
The  tube  is  fastened  to  a  strip  of  board  to  protect  it 
from  injury.  Mercury  is  put  into  the  tube  so  that  the 
column  when  horizontal  extends  from  g  to  h.  In  hand- 
ling mercury  we  use  a  dropper-tube  such  as  is  illustrated 
in  figure  6. 

To  find  volumes  corresponding  to  pressure  greater 
than  an  atmosphere  the  end  h  of  the  apparatus  is  raised 
to  various  positions  and  the  vertical  height  above  the 
table  of  [he  mercury  column  in  each  arm  is  measured. 

To  find  volumes  corresponding  to  pressure  less  than 
an  atmosphere,  the  end  g  is  raised  and  measurements 
taken  as  above. 


.  35  Ci 


No.  29.  Apparatus  to  Show  a  Fountain  Caused  by 
Atmospheric  Pressure  and  a  Fountain  Caused  by  Com- 
pressed Air. — It  consists  of  a  i6-ounce  narrow- mouthed 


Fig.  40. 
bottle,  a  No.  i  rubber  stopper,  a  piece  of  glass  tubing  nine 
inches  long,  nearly  closed  at  one  end,  a  short  piece  of  rub- 
ber tubing,  and  a  tumbler.  Either  the 'lungs  of  the  ope- 
rator or  the  air-pump  mentioned  in  No.  IV.  may  be  used 
to  rarefy  or  condense  the  air  in  the  bottle,  and  thumb  and 
finger  applied  to  the  rubber  tubing  serve  as  a  stop-cock. 
Problems  as  to  what  this  apparatus  would  do  if  taken 
up  in  a  balloon  or  down  in  a  coal  mine  are  of  interest, 
also  its  relation  to  air-guns,  spurting  oil-wells,  "  soda- 
water  fountains,"  "  syphon  "  bottles,  etc. 


—Rubber  stopper  No.  t  from  apparatus  No  7. 
Rubber  tubing  from  appuatus  No.  B. 
Tumbler  from  apparatus  No.  13. 

ib-oi,  narrow. mouLhed  bottle S  cents 

Glass  lube I  cent 


No.  30.  Barometer.— A  glass  tube,  having  an 
inside  diameter  about  three -sixteenths  of  an  inch 
and  a  length  about  forty-three  inches,  is  closed  at 
one  end  in  the  flame,  and  bent  so  that  the  long  arm 
is  about  thirty-five  inches  and  the  short  arm  about 
six  inches.  The  end  of  the  short  arm  is  left  open. 
Mercury  is  introduced  by  a  dropper  tiibe,  three  or 
four  inches  at  a  time,  and  boiled  by  passing  the 

U    barometer  tube  back  and  forth  through  a  flame 
each   time   a  charge  of  mercury  is  added.     The 
tube  is  fastened  to  a  board-back  for  protection, 
and  a  scale  is  attached  by  which  one  may  readily 

read  the  length  of  the  long  and  short  arms  of  the 
' ""  "*''  mercury  columns,  measured  from  a  small  shelf  at 
the  bottom  of  the  board.  The  length  of  the  short  arm 
subtracted  from  the  length  of  the   long  arm  gives  the 
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height  of  the  mercury  column, 
atmospheric  pressure. 


which  is  balanced  b; 


The  records  given  herewith  are  samples  of  such  as  were 
kept  upon  this  barometer  by  a  primary  class  of  the  third 
grade  (third  year  in  school).  The  teacher  instructed 
one  pupil  how  to  take  the  observations  and  record 
them,  and  the  next  day  this  pupil,  at  the  appointed 
time  (close  of  the  session),  instructed  a  second  pupil  to 
do  the  same,  who,  in  turn,  upon  the  following  day,  in- 
structed a  third  pupil,  and  so  on.  The  teacher  obtained 
from  the  evening  paper  a  report  for  the  same  hour,  and 
recorded  it  the  next  morning. 
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Editorial  Notes. 


Many  teachers  seem  to  forget  that  children  do  not 
concern  themselves  much  about  the  future,  and  hence 
cannot  see  the  need  of  making  provisions  to  supply  the 
wants  that  may  come  with  it.  The  work  of  the  present 
and  the  memories  of  the  past  absorb  ail  their  interests 
and  otherwise  they  observe  the  injunction,  "Take  there- 
fore no  thought  for  the  morrow  ;  for  the  morrow  shall 
take  thought  for  the  things  of  itself.  Sufficient  unto  the 
day  is  the  evil  thereof."  It  is  important  that  educators 
should  bear  this  in  mind.  The  children  must  be  given 
opportunities  and  proper  direction  to  make  practical 
application  of  the  knowledge  they  have  acquired.  To 
tell  them  that  they  will  be  glad  some  day  to  have  paid 
close  attention  to  a  certain  subject  is  of  no  avail.  The 
feeling  that  he  is  constantly  learning  to  ^^  something 
new  is  what  keeps  up  his  interest.  A  lesson  that  does 
not  arouse  self-activity  and  set  it  to  work  at  some  new 
problem  is  incomplete.  From  knowing  to  doing  is  a  good 
maxim  to  adopt.  Knowledge  is  not  a  power  in  itself, 
its  value  lies  in  its  proper  application,  and  this  applica- 
tion does  not,  as  a  rule,  suggest  itself  to  the  child  ;  it 
must  be  taught. 


"Why  don't  you  apply  a  little  common  sense?"  said 
a  college  professor  of  mathematics  to  a  dull  pupil.  "  I 
didn't  know  common  sense  had  anything  to  do  with 
arithmetic,"  replied  the  youth.  How  many  of  our  com- 
mon school  pupils  are  taught  to  study  with  common 
sense  ?  How  many  are  taught  that  school  subjects  are 
the  subjects  of  every-day  life,  and  require  the  same  sort 
of  thinking  that  goes  into  play  and  errand-doing?  Is 
not  the  tendency  to  disassociate  arithmetic,  for  instance, 
from  everything  in  which  it  has  its  existence  and  for 
which  it  is  studied — grammar  from  language  as  used 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  etc.,  etc.,  etc  ?  In  teach- 
ing for  ultimate  instead  of  present  purposes,  do  we  not 
disintegrate  the  mind  and  separate  powers  from  their 
functions  ? 


A  city  superintendent  said  to  us  not  long  ago,"  While 
we  have  such  teachers  we  can  have  no  great  improve- 
ment in  the  system."  We  asked  in  return,  "Have  you 
tried  the  effect  of  rousing  the  teachers  ?"  "Nothing 
there  to  rouse,"  said  he,  and  changed  the  subject.  We 
don't  believe  it.  Everyone  of  those  teachers  has  a  soul 
and  there  is  no  soul  that  cannot  be  aroused  on  the  sub- 
ject of  education. 


Leading  Events  ot  the  Week. 

The  American  merchant  ship  Allianca  was  fired  upon  by  a 
Spanish  ship  while  passing  near  the  east  end  of  Cuba.  Secretary 
Gresham  immediately  communicated  with  the  American  minister 
in  Madrid  instructing  him  to  demand  an  apology.  The  Spanish 
government  disavowed  the  act  of  their  captain  and  assured  Secre- 
tary Gresham  that  the  matter  would  be  investigated. 
.  Li  Hung  Chang  has  been  sent  as  peace  commissioner  to  Japan. 
He  is  instructed  to  concede  the  demand  for  territory  and  war  in- 
demnity. The  emperor  and  empress  dowager  upbraided  him  bit- 
terly for  not  informing  them  of  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  em- 
piie  and  warned  him  not  to  return  it  his  mission  is  not  successful. 
Race  riot  in  New  Orleans  in  which  five  men  are  killed  and  a 
dozen  wounded  ;  an  officer  of  a  British  steamship  moi  tally  wounded 

and  Ambassador  Pauncefote  appealed  to  for  redress. E.x- 

Queen  Liliuokalani,  of  Hawaii,  sentenced  to  five  years  imprison- 
ment by  the  court. Woman  suffrage  defeated  in  Nova  Scotia* 


A  large  French  force  to  invade  Madagascar. Murad,  the 

ex-sultan  of  Turkey,  threatens  rebellion. The  British  minister 

in  Lisbon  has  succeeded  in  re-establishing  friendly  relations  be- 
tween Portugal  and  Brazil. The  Italian  government  demands 

satisfaction  for  the  killing  of  Italians  by  a  mob  at  Walsenburg, 

Col. The  Sagasta  cabinet  in  Spain  resigns  and  Gen  Campos 

is  at  the  helm. Great  preparations  making  for  the  celebration 

of  Bismarck's  birthday. 

A  Western  school  superintendent  visited  The  Journal  office 
a  few  days  ago.  Speaking  of  the  causes  that  had  contributed 
to  the  rapid  growth  of  his  town  he  said  .  *'  Our  best  advertise- 
ment has  been  the  high  rank  of  our  public  schools."  Here  is  a 
lesson  for  town  **  boomers."  A  fine  town  hall,  a  bank,  a  factory, 
a  trolley  line,  a  hospital,  a  newspaper,  and  a  dozen  saloons  may 
attract  some  people,  but  desirable  citizens  are  looking  for  stronger 
inducements,  and  good  educational  facilities  stand  foremost 
among  them.  It  pays  in  more  than  one  way  to  be  liberal  in  pro- 
viding for  the  schools." 

A  newspaper  heads  a  long  report  of  a  school  board  meeting, 
"  They  simply  talked."    Very  suggestive,  indeed  ! 

One  of  the  best  things  said  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  in 
attacking  the  report  of  Dr.  Harris  on  "  Correlation  of  Studies  " 
(with  the  "  correlation  "  left  out)  at  the  Cleveland  meeting  was 
this  :  '*  You  have  offered  us  a  system  founded  by  the  philosopher 
and  forced  upon  the  child ;  what  we  want  is  a  system  founded 
upon  the  child  and  forced  upon  the  philosopher."  Bravo !  The 
platform  of  new  education  was  never  more  pointedly  stated. 

A  little  school  girl  of  Superior,  Wis.,  a  few  days  ago  surprised 
her  teacher  with  the  opinion  that  •*  Boston  is  celebrated  for  being 
near  the  residence  of  Longfellow." 

The  National  Council  of  Women  at  its  recent  triennial  meeting 
in  Washington  adopted  several  sound  resolutions  on  education. 
It  asks  that  women  as  well  as  men  be  placed  on  all  school  boards 
of  the  nation ;  earnestly  favors  the  establishment  of  a  national  uni- 
versity at  the  national  capital  for  graduate  study  ;  indorses  scien- 
tific temperance  education  ;  and  requests  the  school  boards  of  the 
United  States  to  adopt  the  kindergarten  method  and  manual 
training.  Its  opposition  to  military  training  in  the  schools  appears 
somewhat  premature.  The  subject  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
and  all-sidedly  discussed  and  **  suspense  of  judgment "  would 
have  seemed  wiser. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  educational  awakening  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
will  result  in  the  election  of  school  inspectors  of  honesty,  intelli- 
gence, and  progressive  ideas,  and  possessing  a  deep  interest  in 
the  schools.    The  Free  Presi  of  that  city,  writes  : 

*'The  fault  which  has  aroused  just  indignation  is  not  in  the  present  sys- 
tem, but  rests  with  those  in  certain  wards  who  select  incompetent  and  un- 
worthy inspectors.  With  a  view  to  correcting  this  defect  men  of  the  high- 
est qualifications  and  standing  are  being  induced  to  serve  upon  the  board, 
pxovided  they  are  elected." 

Let  the  fathers  and  mothers  forget  politics  for  a  while  and  think 
only  of  the  best  interests  of  their  children. 


In  Dr.  Darwin  G.  Eaton,  who  died  last  Sunday  night  at  his 
home  in  New  York  city,  at  the  age  of  stventy  two,  the  teaching 
profession  has  lost  an  earnest,  devoted,  faithful  worker  and  warm 
friend.  He  was  one  of  the  few  remaining  pupils  of  the  immortal 
David  P.  Page,  whose  inspiring  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation breathed  a  new  spirit  into  school  life.  Dr.  Eaton  was  born 
in  Chautauqua  county.  N.  Y.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  began 
teaching.  In  the  spring  of  1845  he  entered  the  state  normal  school 
at  Albany,  then  only  a  few  months  old,  to  perfect  himself  in  his 
chosen  calling.  He  was  graduated  from  this  school  the  following 
year,  but  remained  there  as  teacher  of  physiology  until  July,  1851, 
when  he  accepted  a  professorship  in  the  Brooklyn  female  acade- 
my, which  later  became  the  Packer  collegiate  institute.  He  re- 
signed from  that  position  in  1883  owing  to  ill  health.  He  took  a 
deep  interest  in  the  study  of  astronomy,  and  gave  much  time  also 
to  the  study  of  volcanoes.  He  occupied  a  high  position  among 
educators  and  scientists.    He  leaves  a  widow. 
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Editorial  Correspondence.      IIL 

The  temperature  this  noon  is  So*' ;  in  the  evening  it  will  be  70** ; 
if  a  north  wind  blows  it  will  be  60*^,  possibly  50*^.  There  are 
residents  here  who  insist  that  the  summer  is  pleasanter  than  the 
winter ;  during  the  entire  day  a  breeze  blows  steadily.  The  main 
objection  is  to  the  length  of  the  summer ;  it  begins  in  April,  and 
lasts  until  December. 

Lake  Worth  is  about  25  miles  long ;  it  is  to  be  connected  with 
the  Indian  river  to  the  north,  and  Biscayne  bay  on  the  south  by 
canals,  and  finally  a  waterway  parallel  to  the  east  coast  will  be 
formed  from  St.  Augustine  to  Cape  Sable,  in  which  naphtha 
launches  and  yachts  may  move  almost  to  Key  West.  This  will 
make  this  part  of  the  country  a  great  resort  in  the  winter  time. 

I  have  just  met  a  party  that  expressed  disappointment  in 
Florida ;  they  expected  to  find  handsome  houses  and  the  door- 
yards  filled  with  flowers ;  they  find  crudeness,  and  an  unfinished 
state  of  things,  few  flowers,  and  an  appearance  indicating  a  lack 
of  means.  1  knew  without  inquiry  this  must  be  the  first  visit  of 
the  party.  The  effect  of  the  first  visit  is  always  disappointing ; 
it  IS  only  after  repeated  visits  that  the  value  of  the  climate  is  ap- 
preciated, and  this  is  what  now  and  forever  will  render  Florida 
attractive.  This  country  is  to  the  north,  in  the  winter,  what  up- 
per Michigan  and  the  Adirondack  region  is  in  the  summer. 

I  meet  teachers  who  have  come  here  from  all  parts  of  the 
country — and  they  are  not  teaching  school ;  that  is  not  a  paying 
occupation.  One  woman  gave  me  her  experience  and  it  will  an- 
swer for  that  of  many.  She  came  to  teach,  but  opened  a  board- 
ing house  instead,  and  kept  it  as  only  a  Northern  woman  could.' 
The  result  was  that  every  room  was  filled  and  tney  stay  filled. 
The  plan  usually  followed  is  to  hire  negro  cooks  and  then  disap- 
pointment follows,  for  they  have  not  learned  the  Northern  style. 
The  Southern  style  is  to  fry  all  meats,  boil  the  coffee  lonjj  and 
hard  ;  the  food  is  not  served  in  courses,  your  plate  is  surrounded 
by  seven  or  eight  other  dishes  containing  fish,  sweet  potatoes, 
white  potatoes,  hominy,  beef,  fritters,  canned  tomatoes  or  peas. 
This  plan  is  followed  for  each  of  the  three  meals ;  of  course  it  is 
easv  to  sustain  a  large  chicken  yard,  for  the  waste  is  great. 

The  teacher  who  comes  here  competent  to  run  a  good  board- 
ing house  is  sure  to  succeed,  if  a  suitable  place  be  chosen.  One 
such  I  have  in  mind  who  rented  a  small  house,  then  bought  it, 
enlarged  it,  surrounded  it  with  orange  and  lemon  trees  whose 
fragrance  loads  the  air ;  planted  roses  in  abundance  and  added 
to  her  first  purchase  until  she  owns  a  half  block.  Cooking  is 
mainly  done  here  by  gasoline  stoves,  so  that  one  who  is  skilful 
may  make  light  labor  of  it.  Having  made  a  success  of  keeping 
a  boarding  house  the  orange  grove  may  next  be  tried. 

I  do  not  advise  any  one  who  is  not  able  to  work  and  able  to 
wait  to  undertake  the  raising  of  oranges.  It  demands  consider- 
able capital,  much  hard  work,  and  about  ten  years  of  time  before 
returns  come  in.  To  be  at  a  distance  from  a  railroad  station  is 
almost  fatal.  If  a  person  must  raise  oranges  let  him  buy  a  grove 
some  one  else  wants  to  abandon  ;  there  are  plenty  of  these.  The 
stories  told  by  those  Who  come  here  to  raise  oranges  sre  often 
most  pathetic  ;  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  are  so  many  and  so 
continuous  that  one  wonders  how  success  was  achieved.  At  all 
events,  I  urge  all  to  come  first  and  buy,  if  they  do,  after  inspec- 
tion.   Those  who  buy  first  are  always  sorry. 

The  "  freeze "  which  has  just  occurred  has  hurt  the  tropical 
fruits  greatly,  but  one  such  may  not  occur  again  for  forty  years. 
That  should  not  discourage  one  who  has  begun  in  Florida  or 
who  thinks  of  beginning.  Those  who  come  here  to  live  perma- 
nently must  plan  to  go  up  North  once  in  three  or  four  years,  dur- 
ing the  summer  ;  not  that  it  is  unhealthy  during  the  summer,  but 
because  of  the  length  of  the  summer,  as  I  have  explained  above. 
As  to  the  health  of  Florida,  generally,  I  think  from  much  inquiry 
I  can  speak  very  favorably.  The  vegetation  is  rank  during  the 
summer,  and  in  some  points  there  is  ague  ;  this  more  especially 
near  the  dense  hammocks  ;  the  pine  woods  which  cover  most  of 
the  state  are  reported  as  very  healthful.  Most  persons  pass 
through  some  form  of  acclimatization  during  the  second  year. 
One  teacher  told  me  that  it  took  the  form  of  a  fine  rash,  which 
existed  for  the  summer,  and  a  change  followed  and  she  started 
out  in  a  career  of  vigorous  health. 

I  have  passed  through  gardens  this  morning  in  which  celery, 
lettuce,  peas,  cabbage,  beets,  and  onions  abounded ;  tomatoes 
have  also  abounded  at  this  season,  but  the  "  freeze  "  prevents 
their  appearance  until  later.  The  ocean  shore  here  is  magnficent ; 
nowhere  in  the  South  is  there  such  a  splendid  blue.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  water  is  about  74**  and  numerous  bathers  are  en- 
joying it ;  in  fact,  they  bathe  here  all  winter  long.  There  is  a 
large  pool  surrounded  by  buildings  in  which  bathing  is  daily  car- 
ried on.  On  certain  days  a  band  discourses  fine  music.  It  is 
this  close  proximity  to  the  ocean  that  renders  Lake  Worth  so  at- 
tractive—next to  the  tropical  climate;  the  houses  front  on  the 
lake ;  you  walk  through  paths  a  half  mile  long  and  are  on  the 
grand  ocean  beach. 

There  are  probably  fifty  naphtha  launches  on  this  lake,  a  hun- 
dred sail  boats,  a  dozen  small  and  three  large  steamers.  On  the 
west  shore  a  small  town  has  sprung  up  with  ice  manufactory,  etc. 
West  of  us  are  the  vast  Everglades.  These  tracts  have  been 
very  little  explored,  and  but  little  is  known  except  by  hunters  who 


are  bold  enough  to  attempt  to  tread  these  intricacies  of  land  and 
water.  I  was  much  impressed  by  the  tales  told  by  one  of 
these  : 

"  Several  years  ago,  when  deer  and  bear  were  plenty,  two  of 
us  started  off  west  with  a  supply  of  provisions  for  two  weeks. 
Landing  in  a  pine  grove  we  traveled  west,  selected  a  point  ahd 
built  a  cabin  and  began  to  look  for  bear.  Starting  from  this 
point  we  trended  mainly  west  and  southwest  for  three  days ;  then 
we  lost  our  bearings  and  could  not  tell  whether  our  cabin  was 
north,  south,  east,  or  west.  I  wanted  to  go  northeast; 
Frank  wanted  to  go  northwest;  it  would  not  do  to  separate, 
and  so  I  gave  up  to  him.  Three  days  we  wandered  over 
plains  of  sand  covered  with  low  palmetto,  around  inter- 
minable bodies  of  water,  rousing  millions  of  ducks,  finding 
tracks  of  bear  and  deer — finding  where  the  deer  had  been  killed 
by  panthers ;  but  finding  no  signs  of  the  pine  woods  we  had 
built  our  cabin  in.  It  was  important  to  reach  this,  as  our  boat 
lay  there  as  well  as  our  provisions  and  supply  of  ammunition. 
Nor  could  we  be  sure  we  were  beside  the  same  body  of  water ; 
the  country  is  so  level  that  no  landmarks  exist  except  such  as 
are  blazed  on  trees  and  these  are  few ;  we  saw  none.  We  be- 
came desperate  and  determined  to  go  eastward  as  best  we  could. 
We  pushed  a  fallen  pine  tree  into  the  water  and  managed  to  get 
across  one  lake  in  spite  of  the  alligators ;  then  we  undertook  an- 
other and  another  and  after  a  week  of  desperate  struggle  reached 
the  east  coast  nearly  a  hundred  miles  below  where  we  started. 
On  arriving  home  we  went  after  our  boat  and  supplies  and  found 
them  all  right.  Our  mistake  was  to  leave  the  trails  made  by 
hunters;  the  untraveled  Everglades  is  a  bewildering  wilder- 
ness." 

I  am  awakened  every  morning  by  a  vast  flock  of  crows  that 
have  no  fear  of  man ;  the  law  forbids  killing  them,  as  they  arc 
exceedingly  valuable  as  scavengers.  They  watch  the  feeding  of 
the  chickens  and  don't  hesitate  to  help  themselves,  making  much 
talk  about  it.  The  one  who  gets  a  large  piece  is  promptly  pur- 
sued by  others.  A  Populist  who  has  witnessed  this  performance 
insists  this  is  a  lesson  for  those  who  could  run  our  government 
aright.  A.  M.  K. 

Palm  Beach y  Florida, 

Connecticut  State  Council  of  Education. 

Teachers'  meetings  in  Connecticut  usually  draw  k  large  attend- 
ance, the  only  exception  so  far  being  the  State  Art  teachers* 
session  a  few  years  ago  which  did  not  attract  enough  people  to 
call  an  association  into  being.  The  meeting  of  the  State  Council 
of  Education  at  the  Board  man  manual  training  school.  New 
Haven,  on  March  9,  brought  together  a  lar^e  number  of  teachers 
of  the  high  schools,  normal  schools,  and  private  college  prepara- 
tory schools  of  the  state.  Principal  W.  F.  Gordy,  of  Hartford, 
presided  and  Mr.  G.  P.  Phenix,  of  the  Willi mantic  normal  school, 
acted  as  secretary.  Two  of  the  old  Bay  State's  educational 
leaders,  Supt.  S.  T.  Sutton,  of  Brookline,  and  Supt.  Thomas  M. 
Balliet,  of  Springfield,  were  the  principal  speakers. 

Supt.  Sutton  opened  the  discussion  of  the  topic  •*  Ehrichment 
of  the  School  Course."    He  said  in  part : 

'*  The  true  enrichment  of  the  course  of  study  takes  into  account  the  nur- 
ture and  exercise  that  are  necessary.  It  considers  habits,  conduct,  ambi- 
tion, and  motives  and  so  recognizes  moral  culture  as  the  central  aim.  All 
true  enrichment  must  begin  at  the  bottom  and  work  upwards.  No  better 
type  of  early  enrichment  can  be  found  than  is  seen  in  the  kindergarten. 
Ch  Id  life  is  here  seen  at  its  best.  It  is  nch,  full,  varied.  Pleasure  and 
creative  activity  are  wedded  together.  Nurture  and  training'gohand  in  hand. 
To  continue  what  is  found  here  in  the  grades  above  is  logical  and  right. 
If  kindergartens  are  wanting,  then  these  same  germs  are  to  be  planted  in 
the  primary  schools.  The  beautiful  myths,  legends,  and  stories  told  in  the 
kindergarten  are  to  be  continued  until  they  shade  off  mto  pioneer  stories, 
and  the  reading  of  history  and  literature.  Song  singing  both  delights  and 
feeds  the  soul  of  the  child.  I  protest  against  sacrificing  this  means  of 
culture  in  the  mterest  of  technical  methods.  The  study  of  flowers,  birds, 
insects,  the  sun,  rain,  frost,  dew,  etc.,  etc.,  lead  naturally  to  experimental 
science.    There  should  be  no  break  here." 

Mr  Joseph  A.  Graves,  of  Hartford,  and  Mr.  N.  L.  Bishop,  of 
Norwich,  spoke  on  the  same  subject.  Mr.  Graves  urged  that  the 
work  of  the  grammar  school  must  be  considered  distinctive  in 
itself,  and  kept  separate  from  the  high  school. 

Supt.  Balliet  spoke  on  the  *'  Co  ordination  of  Studies." 

He  held  that  reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  composition  ought  not  to  be 
taught  as  separate  branches,  but  in  connection  with  the  thought  studies. 
A  child  will  learn  to  read  more  ouickly  if  he  reads  on  geography,  biog- 
raphy, history,  natural  history,  and  entire  pieces  of  good  literature,  than 
if  he  reads  a  series  of  school  readers,  the  subject  matter  in  which  has  no 
direct  connection  with  the  other  studies  of  the  couise.  Composition  writ- 
ing ought  to  be  a  daily  exercise,  and  all  the  subjects  ought  to  be  taKen 
from  the  thought  studies.  In  this  way,  composition  work  should  serve 
constantly  as  a  review  of  the  other  studies,  and  as  a  drill  upon  them.  Spell- 
ing is  mainly  confined  to  writing  with  pen  and  typewriter,  and  is,  there- 
fore, a  matter  for  the  muscles  of  the  hand  and  the  nerve  centers  controlling 
them.  It  ought  to  be  learned  in  counection  with  composition,  and  should 
not  be  taught  as  a  separate  branch. 

Dr.  Elmore  C.  Hine.  professor  of  physiology  at  Girard  college, 
who  died  recently  at  Atlantic  City,  at  the  age  of  59,  was  a  native 
of  Middle  bury.  Conn.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Connecticut 
State  normal  school  in  1856  and  from  Yale  m^ical  school  in  1 861. 
He  became  professor  at  Girard  in  i88o. 
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Gustaf  Larsson. 
Mr.  Larsson,  the  principal  of  the  Rice  manual  training  school, 
was  bom  and  reared  in  the  province  of  West  ergot  land,  Sweden, 
where  the  simple  homely  lite  was  free  from  artificial  r 


Here  he  learned  to  know  the  ways  of  nature,  and  to  strugglt 
sturdily  for  whatever  he  wanted  to  obtain.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  all  the  equipments  and  implements  of  his  home  were 
made  by  hand- fashioned  with  pains  and  care,  and  often  with 
great  skill. 

From  early  childhood  his  chief  delight  was  to  make  things  of 
wood.  But  with  farm  tasks  and  school  studies  his  desire  to  use 
tools  was  never  satisfied  until  he  was  eighteen  years  old,  when 
he  was  sent  to  a  sloyd  school.  Here  he  was  in  his  element,  giv- 
ing concrete  expression  to  the  thoughts  that  tilled  his  mind. 

At  the  Naas  seminary  (then  a  regular  normal  school),  he  won, 
later  on,  high  'regard  for  .himsef  as  a  student,  and  afterward  be- 
came a  teacher  there.  Herr  Salomon,  the  well-known  principal  of 
that  school  and  father  of  the  famous  Naas  course  of  sloyd,  de- 
scribes him  as  "  One  who  is  well  able  to  apply  our  system,"  and 
'■  His  work  is  an  honor  to  Sweden." 

As  an  educator,  however,  his  best  work  has  been  done  in 
America  and  for  American  children.  In  1888  he  came  to  this 
country  and  began  an  experiment  which  has  resulted  in  convinc- 
ing lat^e  numbers  of  teachers  who  have  thoroughly  investigated 
the  matter,  that  sloyd  is  a  necessity  in  American  education. 
This  experiment  has  been  supported  from  the  beginning  by  Mrs. 
Quincy  A.  Shaw,  and  to  her  enlightened  generosity  the  country 
owes  the  Boston  sloyd  training  school  which  gives  free  instruc- 
tion to  all  teachers  possessing  the  necessary  qualifications,  and 
which  has  sent  its  graduates  to  all  parts  of  the  country  to  teach 
sloyd. 

A  stranger  to  this  country  and  unfamiliar  with  its  language,  it 
was  no  easy  matter  for  Mr.  Larsson  to  put  the  principles  of  sloyd 
into  a  form  available  for  American  schools.  He  was  impressed 
from  the  first  and  olten  baffled  by  the  restlessness,  the  haste  to 
secure  without  proportionate  thought  and  pains,  the  impatience 
to  labor  for  any  end  that  cannot  be  speedily  realized,  the  exalta- 
tion of  acuteness.  smartness,  and  qualities  tending  to  precocity, 
over  the  powers  of  reflection  and  patient  execution.  But  con- 
scious in  every  fiber  of  his  being  that  what  was  best  in  his  own 
life,  and  in  that  of  every  man,  is  due  to  earnest  struggle  and  real 
pains  in  connection  with  that  which  is  dear  to  the  heart  and  a0ec- 
tions,  he  persisted  until  he  succeeded  in  placing  before  American 
children,  objects  which  stimulate  them  to  exercise  thought  fulness 
and  perseverance  (qualities  they  so  much  need),  in  overcoming 
difficulties  to  secure  a  good  end.  That  the  objects  chosen  are 
simple  and  durable,  true  to  beauty  in  form  and  proportion,  and 
for  use  in  the  home,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add. 

Mr.  Larsson 's  models  are  in  use  in  many  of  the  Boston  schools, 
and  m  other  Massachusetts  schools.  Indeed  the  board  of  edu- 
cation of  that  state  has  mentioned  only  these  in  its  "  Course  of 
Studies  for  Elementary  Schools."  They  are  in  use  in  many  nor- 
mal schools  and  in  various  reformatories.  In  the  latter  institu- 
tions the  moral  value  of  sloyd  is  clearly  demonstrated. 

In  his  models,  and  in  tne  spirit  and  work  of  the  teachers  he 
has  trained  and  inspired  are  the  best  evidences  of  Mr.  Larsson 's 
work  as  an  educator.  He  has  not  published  much.  A  work 
issued  by  Messrs.  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.  contains  working  draw- 
ings of  his  models,  and  there  is  now  in  the  press  of  the  same 
publishers  a  book  on  simple  wood  carving,  which  will  be  invalu- 
able to  those  who  want  to  practice  it  without  a  teacher.  The 
Boston  sloyd  training  school  also  publishes  in  pamphlet  form 
some  of  his  articles  on  sloyd  and  his  charts,  which  often  show 
the  careful  progre^on  of  the  course.  *        *        « 


One  of  the  best  addresses  delivered  before  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  National  Council  of  Women  was  that  of  Mrs.  Louisa  Par- 
sons Hopkins,  of  Boston.  Her  subject  was  "  Women  as  Direc- 
tors in  Education."  Speaking  ot  the  contributions  of  New  Eng- 
land women  to  <  ducational  progress  she  said : 

'■  For  irue  pioneers  in  the  modrrn  mavemenl  Tor  advanced  education  for 
vromen  and  educational  direcionhip  we  must  accoid  (he  honor-i  (o  thiee  or 
four  New  England  women.  Mrs,  Emma  Wjl  ard.  .Miss  Z.  P.  Grant,  Mi^s 
Maiy  Lyon  and  Miss  Catherine  Beecher  were  ci.niempiiranes  in  this  great 
wort  and  illusirale  the  hlsiorical  lact  Ihal  a  gnu  idea  on  coming  inlo  the 
woild  speaks  at  once  through  various  sources  and  channels. 

■'  Among  those  who  were  eariiesl  called  lo  official  positions  as  educators 
in  Massachuselss  the  uames  of  Miss  May  and  Mis:,  Crocker  have  became 
most  widely  ren^niied,  the  first  as  a  member  iif  Ihe  slate  board  of  educa- 
lioo.  the  latter  aa  one  of  the  board  of  supervisors  (or  the  Boston  schools. 
Each  was  the  first  woman  to  hold  such  a  place,  and,  1  think,  the  first  in  the 
country  appointed  or  elected  as  Ihei.nly  woman  on  a  board  otherwise  of 
men  for  the  direction  of  educational  affairs  of  the  slate  or  city.  Each  had 
a  most  successful  and  honorable  career  and  demonstrated  her  abundant  fit- 

"  Many  associations  of  women  have  accomplished  a  lasting  work  in  the 
'  ■*  '  '  ■  lalcoursesandprinciples.  Among  Ihem  we  may  name 
ion  a-^socialioD  of  Bosion,  which  jjas  fostered  natural 
public  schools,  maintained  scholarships  m  tlie  Marine 
,  supported  the  teacher's  school  of  science  and  founded 
leiiowsnips  lor  women  in  foreign  unvetsilies  ;  also  the  society  of  Ihecoll^- 
ate  education  o(  women  and  the  home  study  association  directed  for  years 
by  Miss  Ticknor,  as  well  as  some  national  oi^anliations  of  earlier  dale,  be- 
sides many  widely  influential  societies  and  guilds  in  other  countries." 

Supt.  Robinson,  ef  Detroit,  has  (lone  a  most  laudable  thing  in 
pccuring  a  free  professional  library  for  his  teachers.  The  foolbh 
attacks  of  the  News  el  that  city  will  have  no  weight  with  intelli- 
gent people,  and  are  rather  a  high  endorsement  of  his  progres- 
The  A'rtf  J  says  : 
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"  The  teachers  of  the  schools  profit  by  their  own  improvement  in  leach- 
ing ability,  and  the  city  does  not  owe  it  to  them  to  continue  (raining  Ihem 
aa  they  go  along.  Illheydonot  train  themselves  and  keep  up  with  their 
profession  voluntarily,  it  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  release  Ihtm  ftoni  the 
duties  of  teaching  at  the  end  ol  anytcrm." 

Who  gets  the  benefit  of  the  teachers'  advancement  in  profes- 
sional knowledge  and  skill  ?  The  JVrwi  should  find  out  also  how 
many  teachers  were  ever  "  released  "  in  Detroit  because  they  did 
not  "keep  up  with  their  profession." 

•Here  the  Neivs  shows  what  it  knows  about  education;  it 
sounds  like  a  voice  from  the  ruins  of  medieval  scholasticism  : 

"  The  whole  business  Is  pan  o(  a  tendency  of  the  present  superintendent 
to  st'rround  Ihe  profession  ol  teaching  with  an  air  of  scientific  mysteiy, 
making  a  very  simple  business  appear  lo  be  a  most  intricate  profession. 
The  very  best  teachers  have  hwen  those  who  made  least  pretense  about  the 
scientific  nature  ol  their  work,  and  who,  so  far  from  treating  the  6  or  7- 
year-old  youngster  as  a  kind  of  analytical  wonder,  have  been  content  with 
making  the  children  commit  lo  memory  the  things  (hat  later  on  may  be- 
come the  subject  matter  of  iheir  analytical  /aculiiei." 

The  state  university  of  Missouri  will  give  its  fourth  annual 
"  teachers' course,"  April  itojune  i.  Thecourse  willbefreeto  all 
Missouri  teachers.  Accommodations  for  300  teachers  will  be  pro- 
vided. Ail  libraries,laboratories,museum3,and  observatories  will  be 
open  to  teachers  free.  As  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  purchase  new 
books— any  standard  text-books  can  be  used — the  only  expense 
will  be  traveling  expenses  and  board,  which  can  be  had  from  f -7$ 
for  board  in  clubs  up  to  (4  for  board  in  private  families.  The 
course  thb  year  contains  several  new  features,  one  ot  the  most 
important  being  the  series  of  evening  lectures  on  pedagogical 
subjects,  which  wilt  be  given  by  prominent  educators.  The  first 
will  be  given  by  Dr.  J,  M.  Rice,  of  New  York,  on  "  How  to  Ac- 
quire the  Art  of  Teaching."  on  April  3:  Supt.  J.  M.  White,  of 
Carthage.  Mo,,  will  lecture  on  "Organic  Instruction."  on  April  17: 
and  Stale  Supt.  John  R,  Kirk,  on  "  Learning  to  Do  by  Doing," 
on  May  i.    Other  lectures  will  soon  be  announced. 

The  "  tftichers'  course  "  was  inaugurated  in  1891  by  Professor 
J.  P.  Blanton  who  in  that  year,  left  the  presidency  of  the  state 
normal  at  Kirksville  to  become  dean  of  the  normal  depaiiment  of 
the  university.  Prof.  Blantonhad  been  teaching  in  Missouri  ever 
since  he  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  has 
an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  teachers  of  the  state.  Realiz- 
ing ihal  the  teachers  would  be  the  best  possible  medium  through 
which  10  extend  the  patronage  and  usefulness  ol  the  university, 
he  persuaded  the  professors  of  the  normal  department  to  give 
their  services  for  the  additional  special  course  which  promises  to 
become  a  permanent  feature  of  Ihe  university's  work. 

The  Tribune,  of  Bay  City,  Mich.,  owes  an  apology  to  Supt. 
Stewart  of  that  city  for  its  recent  unfounded  statements  to  the 
effect  "that  there  was  open  rebellion  among  the  teachers  of  the 
high  school  and  that  a  meeting  ol  indignation  was  to  be  held 
that  the  teachers  were  open  in  their  denunciation  of  the 
superintendent's  course,"  etc..  etc.  The  denial  of  the  allegations 
drafted  and  signed  by  the  teachers  of  the  high  school  says  that 
the  Tri'^KX*  has  done  great  injustice  to  the  superintendent  and 
the  teachers;  that  there  is  no  coolness  between  the  teachers  and 
the  superintendent ;  that  the  superintendent  has  rot  dictated  to 
the  teachers  the  methods  to  be  used  in  teaching ;  that  they  are  not 
in  rebellion  against  him :  and  that  cordial  relations  exist  bietween 
them  and  the  superintendent. 
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Mrs.  Angenette  J.  Peavey  is  going  at  the  practical  solution  of 
educational  problems  in  a  way  that  amply  justifies  the  faith  that 
the  voters  of  Colorado  placed  in  her  ability  to  successfully  man- 
age the  office  of  state  superintendent  of  public  mstruction  and  to 
advance  the  interests  of  their  schools.  The  Journal  has  fre- 
quently urged  the  wisdom  of  increasing  the  usefulness  of  county 
institutes  by  eliminating  as  much  as  possible  all  so-called  aca- 
demic work  and  devoting  them  wholly  to  instniction  of  a  profes- 
sional character,  such  as  the  history,  principles,  methods,  and 
civics  of  education.  Mrs.  Peavey  seems  to  have  made  this  aim 
part  of  her  platform  and  has  called  upon  the  normal  school  fac- 
ulty of  the  state  to  do  as  much  for  the  advancement  of  this  object 
as  possible.  Another  important  measure  whose  passage  by  the 
legislature  she  is  urging  is  worded  as  follows  : 

"Hereafter  the  board  will  issue  two  grades  of  certificates  to  be  known  as 
*  The  Common  School  Life  Certificate,'  and  '  The  State  Diploma.' 

'*  Applicants  for  the  common  school  life  certificate  shall  present,  as  evi- 
dence of  qualification  in  what  are  known  as  the  common  school  branche?t 
a  first  class,  unexpired  county  or  city  certificate,  and  shall  pass  a  satisfac- 
tory examination  in  each  of  the  following  i\amed  branches  of  study  :  alge- 
bra, physiology,  botany,  general  history,  civil  government,  including  the 
constitution  ot  Colorado,  English  literature  and  rhetoric,  and  psycnology 
and  pedagogy." 

Under  the  present  law  such  a  certificate  cannot  be  issued.  It 
is  expected  that  the  legislature  will  act  on  Mrs.  Peavey 's  advice. 
The  senate  committee  has  already  approved  the  bill. 

Superior,  V  is.,  is  making  a  strong  effort  to  increase  her  already 
excellent  school  facilities.  A  fine  high  school  building  will  be 
erected  as  soon  as  the  city  has  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
general  financial  depression.  A  normal  school  and  a  Finnish  col- 
lege will  also  be  built  in  the  near  future. 

Miss  Sarah  M.  Arnold,  whose  excellent  work  in  Minneapolis 
has  attracted  wide  attention,  has  at  last  accepted  the  repeated 
offer  of  the  Boston  school  committee  to  become  the  supervisor  of 
the  primary  schools  of  that  city.  Her  salary  will  be  $4,000.  (A 
portrait  and  biographical  sketch  of  Miss  Arnold  appeared  in  The 
Journal  of  January  6,  1894.) 

A  New  Manual  Training  School. 

The  Rachel  Harris  manual  training  and  industrial  school,  at 
Woonsocket,  R,  I.,  is  now  open  for  work.  The  institution  has  been 
named  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Harris  who  at  her  death,  in  1846,  left  for 
educational  purposes  a  fund  at  present  amounting  to  about  $29,- 
000.  The  social  manufacturing  company,  of  Woonsocket,  R.  I., 
at  a  large  expense  remodeled  one  of  its  buildings,  adapting  it  to 
the  needs  of  the  school  and  presented  its  use  to  the  trustees  free 
of  charge.  Further  changes  have  been  promised  as  they  shall  be 
needed.  Other  manufacturing  corporations  in  the  city  have  of- 
fered assistance  and  the  trustees  will  be  able  to  greatly  enlarge 
the  work  of  the  school.  Mrs.  Edward  Harris,  another  resident 
of  the  city  ,  has  equipped  the  sloyd  room  at  an  expense  of  about 
$500,  and  the  Woonsocket  Electric  Machine  and  Power  company 
has  contributed  the  equipment  for  lighting  the  building.  Other 
individuals  and  corporations  have  under  consideration  tne  equip* 
ment  of  additional  departments,  and  it  is  expected  that  soon  a 
start  can  be  made  with  cooking  classes,  forge  and  lathe  work, 
molding  and  carving,  wood  turning,  etc.  Evening  classes  in  his- 
tory, civics,  physiology,  economics,  and  social  science  are  in  con- 
templation. Clubs  for  social  and  intellectual  improvement  as  well 
as  entertainment  will  at  length  be  formed.  Home  libraries  will  be 
established  and  such  other  forms  of  helpful  work  will  be  under- 
taken as  seem  to  meet  most  fully  the  social  and  industrial  needs 
of  the  city.  Mr.  William  B.  Jones  has  been  appointed  principal 
of  the  school.  The  purposes  of  the  school  have  been  fully  ex- 
plained to  the  people  of  Woonsocket.  In  a  long  letter  published 
m  the  Call  of  that  city  the  following  explanation  of  the  work  is 
given : 

"1  o  avoid  any  misunderstanding  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sloyd 
training  in  wood  work  and  the  sewing  are  given  to  the  pupils  oi  the  public 
schools,  not  because  they  prepare  them  for  a  trade  or  any  Fpecific  employ- 
ment, but  because  they  develop  the  mmd  and  increase  the  thinking  power. 
Whatever  of  practical  acquamtance  with  any  art  oi  trade  is  obtained,  is 
only  incidental  to  the  better  education.  It  is  believed  that  the  knowledge 
obtained  in  any  branch  of  instruction  whatsoever,  whether  it  be  geography, 
grammar,  arithmetic,  or  philosophy,  will  be  mure  accurate  and  serviceable 
for  the  concurrent  manual  training. 

"On  this  ground  of  a  resulting  better  mental  preparation  for  the  duties  of 
good  citizenship,  manual  training  asks  to  become  a  part  of  the  curriculum 
uf  our  public  schools.  And  this  is  not  to  say  that  there  will  be  no  techni- 
cal results  and  it  may  be,  nay,  it  is  claimed  that  when  the  school  is  fully 
equipped  in  all  departments,  and  a  pupil  has  stisfactorily  passed  through  a 
prescribed  course,  there  will  remain  for  him  after  graduation  but  the  neces- 
sity of  experience  to  be  successful  in  his  chosen  calling  or  pursuit. 

''  The  industrial  interests  of  Woonsocket  have  long  demanded  such  a 
school  as  is  now  being  established.  Our  community  has  suffered,  ouryouth 
have  grown  up  with  tittle  in  their  studies  to  discover  individual  tastes  or 
aptitudes,  or  to  incite  to  any  particular  line  of  effort,  and  they  have  faced 
the  world  with  hardly  a  clue  to  the  path  they  should  follow,  loo  much 
cannot  be  dune  to  give  our  youth  a  right  direction  in  life,  and  it  cannot  be 
done  at  too  early  a  period." 

Why  cannot  other  cities  that  are  still  holding  back  be  aroused 
to  go  at  the  introduction  of  manual  training  in  a  way  such  as 
this  liberal  town  has  done !  It  is  an  example  worth  holding  up  to 
the  friends  of  schools  everywhere. 
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THE  NEW  EDUCATION  CODE. 

I  had  promised  to  devote  this  article  to  an  examination  of  the 
question,  "  Shall  teachers  become  civil  servants  ?  "  but  the  issue  of 
the  governments  new  set  of  regulations  for  governing  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  known  as  **  The  New  Code,"  calls  for  immediate 
notice.  This  code  forms  a  handy  pamphlet  of  88  pages  and  is 
accompanied  with  an  explanatory  document  known  as  "  Revised 
Instructions  issued  to  the  Inspectors  of  Schools."  The  two  doc- 
uments to  be  properly  understood  must  be  studied  together  and 
indeed  every  school  is  obliged  to  have  a  copy  of  each  publication 
in  its  school  portfolio. 

The  great  change  in  this  year's  code  is  the  virtual  abolition  of 
the  formal  day  of  inspection  and  examination.  In  the  place  of  a 
fixed  date  for  a  thorough  and  systematic  examination  of  the  schol- 
ars, teachers,  buildings,  and  apparatus,  every  school  which  has 
reached  a  certain  educational  standard,  which,  dividing  the  schools 
mto  excellent,  good,  fair,  and  inefficient,  must  no  doubt  equal 
'*  good,"  will  be  excused  this  aod  will  be  subject  instead  to  at  least 
two  visits  during  the  year  from  the  inspector  without  notice.  At 
these  visits  the  inspector  is  to  test  the  instruction  and  condition 
of  the  school  and  make  copious  notes,  and  from  these  notes  at  the 
end  of  the  year  a  report  will  be  formed  and  on  this  report  the  grant 
to  the  school  will  be  paid. 

The  inspector  is  requested  by  the  government  to  pay  one  sur- 
prise visit  early  in  the  morning,  indeed  just  before  the  time  the 
children  are  due  to  enter  school.  This  visit  is  to  test  the  arrange- 
ments and  discipline  at  the  very  starting  point  of  the  day's  instruc- 
tion. Notice  as  a  rule  will  be  sent  with  the  report  of  the  previous 
year  if  the  school  is  to  be  exempt  from  a  formal  inspection  next 
year.  Schools  which  fail  to  reach  or  maintain  the  required  stand- 
ard will  continue  to  be  formally  inspected. 

The  National  Union  of  Teachers  are  responsible  for  this  change; 
for  many  years  they  have  pressed  for  the  abolition  of "  the  parade 
day,"  as  they  termed  it.  Whether  the  parents  of  the  scholars  and 
the  country  at  large  will  approve  the  change  remains  to  be  seen. 

While  the  government  grant  might  reasonably  be  separated  from 
the  annual  examination,  yet  a  test  for  the  scholars  to  undergo 
year  by  year  seems  almost  desirable.  The  emulation  and  set  pur- 
pose of  annual  examinations  is  found  necessary  in  all  the  public 
and  grammar  schools  of  the  country,  and  there  seems  no  reason, 
beyond  the  grant  question,  why  elementary  schools  can  wisely  be 
exempt  from  the  rule. 

Another  change  in  the  Code  is  that  whereby  children  may  be 
taken  during  school  hours  to  museums,  picture  galleries,  botan- 
ical centers  &c..  and  the  attendance  allowed  to  count  for  the  grant. 
The  conditions  are  that  the  place  and  guide  must  be  approved 
and  not  more  than  twenty  such  visits  be  paid  in  one  year  by  each, 
child :  this  will  be  an  acceptable  boon  for  town  scholars.  For 
country  scholars  a  new  subject,  "  Cottage  Gardening,"  is  to  be 
recognized.  The  teacher  of  this  subject  must  be  duly  qualified 
and  the  class  not  exceed  14  in  number,  and  the  scholars  must 
have  passed  the  4th  standard.  A  grant  of  2  per  cent,  per  head  for 
twenty  hours  instruction  or  4  per  cent,  for  forty  hours  instruction 
will  be  paid  in  this  subject. 

These  are  the  three  most  important  changes  [in  Mr.  Acland's 
third  Code  and  will  be  received  thankfully  by  the  teachers  and  the 
parents  of  the  scholars,  while  educationists  generally  will  anxious- 
ly study  the  effect  of  the  relaxing  of  the  annual  test  examination, 
which  the  zeal  and  honesty  of  the  teachers  will  possibly  convert 
into  an  instrument  of  great  good,  especially  if  the  government  in- 
spectors rise  to  the  vast  importance  of  their  responsibility  in  the 
change. 

PENSIONS  FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

For  very  many  years  past  the  English  elementary  school  teach- 
ers have  been  combining  and  agitating  to  secure  a  pension  when 
the  strength  for  life's  work  is  well-nigh  spent.  Originally  when 
the  education  department  was  established  in  1846,  the  regulations 
put  forth  for  the  employment  of  teachers  promised  a  pension  to 
deserving  teachers  on  attaining  the  age  of  65.  But  the  treasury 
took  alarm  at  the  heavy  cost  entailed  by  this  promise  and  in  1861 
abolished  the  regulation.  Naturally  a  strong  protest  was  raised 
by  the  large  number  of  men  and  women  who  had  entered  the 
teaching  profession  from  1 846-1861,  against  this  breach  of  faith, 
and  after  years  of  agitation  the  government  set  aside  a  small  sum 
annually  to  meet  the  more  pressing  claims  among  the  teachers 
admitted  during  that  period.  Even  then  only  the  most  poverty 
stricken,  broken  down  teacher  could  hope  to  secure  an  allowance 
which  was  of  the  amount  of  either  £  20,  £2^,  or  ;^  30  a  year.  The 
thrifty  teacher  was  turned  empty  away.  But  besides  all  this  a  gen- 
eral feeling  grew  up  that  something  ought  to  be  done  to  keep  the 
men  and  women  engaged  in  "  Molding  the  future  of  the  Nation," 
as  the  prime  minister  lately  put  it,  from  the  poorhouse  in  their  old 
age.  And  again  the  National  Union  of  Teachers,  with  its  nearly 
30,000  members,  has  been  able  to  bring  great  pressure  to  bear  in 
political  circles. 

The  upshot  was  that  in  1891  a  select  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  considered  the  question  of  granting  pensions  to  el- 
ementary school  teachers  and  reported  in  May,  1892,  in  favor  of 
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the  establishment  of  a  Teachers*  Superannuation  Fund  to  be 
formed  of  teachers'  subscriptions  and  state  subsidies.  The  edu- 
cation department  before  movinp^  further  in  the  matter  decided  to 
make  further  inquiries  and  investigations,  and  to  do  so  appointed 
in  August.  1893,  a  small  committee  of  government  officials  to  draw 
up  a  working  scheme.  It  is  only  this  week  (endmg  March  9), 
that  the  report  of  this  committee  has  been  issued.  The  report 
runs  into  28  foolscap  printed  pages  and  I  give  a  few  of  the  salient 
points  of  general  interest. 

Teadhers  are  divided  into  two  large  classes  '*  Future "  and 
"  Existing."  Future  teachers  must  join  the  scheme ;  existing 
teachers  are  allowed  to  choose.  Masters  are  to  contribute  ;£3  a 
year,  mistresses  £;i  a  year.  Retirement  is  to  be  compulsory  at 
the  age  of  65  years.  The  contributions  will  be  devoted  to  the 
purchase  of  an  annuity  and  to  this  the  government  will  add  a 
state  pension  of  one  per  cent,  for  each  year  of  service  as  a  certifi- 
cated teacher.  The  usual  age  for  a  teacher  to  get  a  certificate  is 
22  or  23.  Supposing  a  master  commences  contributing  £;^  a 
year  at  23  and  retires  at  65,  his  contribution  would  purchase  an 
annuity  under  government  tables  of  40;^  7s  and  to  this  he  would 
have  added  one  per  cent,  for  each  year  of  his  42  years  of  service 
as  state  pension ;  his  retiring  allowance  would  therefore  be  £,\q, 
7s-f-;£2i=;£6i,  7s.  The  figures  for  a  mistress  of  the  same  age 
and  service  would  be  ;£2o,  8s.  8d+;£2i=;£4i,  8s,  8d.  total  pen- 
sion. 

These  are  the  highest  pensions  obtainable  under  the  scheme. 
Breakdown  pensions  are  recommended  at  the  rate  of  ;£2o  after 
10  years'  service  with  £\  added  for  each  additional  year.  Exist- 
ing teachers  are  allowed  extra  allowances  for  past  service  which, 
supposing  a  teacher  to  already  have  serve  j  40  years,  would  ena- 
ble a  pension  of  £\  for  each  year  of  seivice  to  be  granted  t,e.  £\o 
a  year.  Of  course  for  every  year  less  of  part  service  the  pension 
would  be  smaller  until  the  one  per  cent,  a  year  for  future  teachers 
is  reached. 

The  cost  to  the  country  of  even  this  modest  reading  scheme  will 
be  ;£  100,000  a  year  in  the  fifth  year  of  its  existence,  rising  to 
;j5oo,ooo  a  year  in  the  thirty-fifth  year.  There  is  every  likelihood 
of  legislation  taking  place  shortly  to  convert  the  scheme  of  the 
departmental  committee  into  an  act  of  ii'arliament.  The  teachers 
generally  seem  disposed  to  accept  these  terms,  but  propose  to 
amend  one  or  two  points. 

London,  March  9,  1895. 

Berlin  Letter. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  receive  an  invitation  recently  to  the 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Rektors  (principals)  of  the  common 
schools  in  Berlin.  At  about  6:30  p.  M.  about  1 50  fine  looking, 
mature  gentlemen  gathered  in  a  reserved  room  in  a  restaurant 
for  the  purpose  (i)  of  eating  their  supper  together  and  (2)  of  dis- 
cussing educational  questions.  They  seated  themselves  about 
long  tables,  ate,  drank  their  beer,  and  smoked  until  about  7:30. 
when  the  president  called  the  meeting  to  order.  After  the  formal 
duties  of  opening,  a  paper  was  read  on  "  The  Criminal  Age  of 
Children."  It  was  urged  that  the  present  age  (12  years)  at  which 
a  child  can  be  condemned  to  prison,  be  raised  to  14.  This  was 
discussed  pro  and  con,  personal  experiences  given,  and  most  in- 
teresting facts  brought  out.  It  was  really  a  report  of  a  commis- 
sion appointed  by  the  Rektors  to  look  into  the  question,  and 
without  taking  a  vote,  the  matter  was  laid  over  for  further  dis- 
cussion. The  speaker  was  frequently  interrupted  by  questions, 
denials,  and  interjections  of  various  kinds,  all  of  which  he  took 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  sometimes  answering,  but  oftener  waiting 
quietly  until  he  gained  attention  again.  The  manner  of  getting 
the  floor  struck  me  as  very  sensible.  Those  who  wished  to  speak, 
simply  got  the  eye  of  the  secretary  whenever  they  could  and 
their  names  were  noted  and  given  to  the  president  who  called  on 
them  in  order.  The  meeting  was  extremely  interesting,  very  en- 
thusiastic, and  yet  had  the  good  fellowship  which  somehow  Ger- 
mans know  best  how  to  secure  in  a  gathering. 

The  winter  semester  of  the  university  is  about  to  close.  The 
summer  semester  opens  soon  after  Easter.  Professor  Paulsen's 
lectures  on  pedagogy  have  been  the  most  valuable  that  I  have 
ever  heard.  He  is  not  only  a  good  speaker,  with  something  to 
say,  but  is  also  a  genial  gentleman  in  every  respect.  There  have 
been  283  American  students  here  in  the  university  this  winter. 

The  common  schools  are  closing  the  year's  work,  the  school 
year  ending  with  this  month.  The  "  Priifungen  "  (a  kind  of  pub- 
lic examination)  are  already  being  held  and  the  examinations  for 
promotion  are  also  in  progress.  In  regard  to  the  "  Priifungen," 
the  teachers  almost  unanimously  agree  that  they  have  lost  their 
usefulness,  if  they  ever  had  any,  and  ought  to  be  abolished  in  the 
common  schools,  as  has  already  been  done  in  the  higher  schools. 
The  design  is  to  keep  the  parents  by  this  means  interested  in  the 
schools.  As  they  are  not  allowed  to  visit  the  regular  sessions  of 
the  school,  the  "  Priifungen,"  are  their  only  means  of  seeing 
school  work.  But  they  attend  these  so  little  that  the  main  design 
has  lost  its  force. 

The  examinations  for  promotion  are  both  oral  and  written,  but 
each  principal  makes  out  the  questions  and  conducts  the  exam- 


inations as  he  pleases.  The  instructions  as  to  course  of  study, 
etc.,  are  so  careful  that  there  is  a  great  uniformity  throughout 
the  city.  Examinations  do  not  count  for  much  any  way,  the 
judgment  of  the  teacher  who  has  spent  a  year  with  a  child  being 
of  far  more  value  in  determining  his  fitness  for  the  next  class 
than  any  examination  can  possibly  be.  L.  Seeley. 

Berlin,  March  4,  1895. 


Dr,  E.  E.  White  on  ^'The  Correlation  of  Studies." 

The  following  letter  has  been  received  from  Dr.  E.  E.  White, 
relating  to  the  correspondence  on  the  Cleveland  meeting  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence,  published  in  last  week's  Jour- 
nal : 

You  must  p-rmit  me  to  enter  my  protest  against  the  liberty  which  your 
Philadelphia  correspondent  has  taken  in  his  misrepresentations  of  my  re- 
marks in  the  superintendents'  meeting  at  Cleveland.  His  characterization 
of  me  as  the  champion  of  "  formal  scholasticism  "  and  the  represei  tative  of 
"  traditional  conservatism  "  is  gratuitous  and  ridiculous.  For  more  ttian 
thirty  years  I  have  been  the  earnest  advocate  of  practical  reforms  in  school 
administration  and  instruction  and  when  your  correspondent  has  made  a 
tenth  of  the  effort  that  I  have  made  (others  must  say  how  widely)  to  lift 
school  training  out  of  tradi*ional  ruts  and  secure  rational  and  scientific  in- 
struction, he  wi;l  be  better  pref)ared  to  pass  judgment  in  suchmatters^  This 
is  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  have  ever  been  classed  among  the  represen- 
tatives of  •*  formal  scholasticism."  Your  correspondent  has  evidently  little 
knowledge  of  me  or  my  work  as  an  educator. 

His  attempt  to  make  me  appear  in  the  role  of  the  *'  traditional  conserva- 
tive "  in  my  discussion  of  President  Draper's  report  is  whole-cl(  »th  misrepre- 
sentation. Instead  of  criticising  the  proposition  to  make  the  board  appoin- 
tive I  said  in  a  sentence  "whether  the  members  of  the  board  should  be 
elected  or  appointed  depends  on  the  size  of  the  city  and  local  conditions  " 
But  to  represent  an  objection  to  an  appointive  board  (even  if  made)  as 
**  conservative"  is  mixing  things  strejigely.  The  appointive  plan  is  the  old 
plan,  the  conservative  plan.  The  radical  movement  introduced  the  elec- 
tive system. 

But  my  remarks  (which  are  to  be  published)  supported  the  report  in  all  its 
essential  features,  and  1  was  thanked  by  no  persons  more  heartily  than  by 
the  official  representatives  of  the  Cleveland  system.  I  was  present  when 
that  reform  was  born  in  Cincinnati  and  unhappily  acted  as  nurse !  Let  any 
one  inquire  of  any  intelligent  citizen  of  Cincinnati  whether  my  administra- 
tion of  the  schools  was  progressive  or  traditicmally  conservative  I 

Your  correspondent  has  doubtless  never  heard  of  the  radical  paper  which 
I  read  before  the  Council  at  St  Paul  several  years  ago.  If  he  will  read  that 
paper  he  will  see  that  I  anticipated  somewhat  the  report  of  President  Dra- 
per's committee. 

The  slighting  reference  of  your  correspondent  to  the  "conservative  vis 
inertia  ot  Chancellor  Payne's  successor,"  is  also  evidence  that  he  has  never 
read  Dr.  Hinsdale's  radical  repoit  on  "  City  School  Systems  "  presented  to 
the  Council  in  1888,  and  supplemented  in  1890. 

Permit  me  to  add,  Mr.  FIditor,  that  the  attempt  to  make  an  acceptauv-e  of 
the  psychology  or  pedagogy  of  Herbart  a  test  ot  one's  conservatism  or  pro- 
gressiveness  is  not  only  fresh  but  positively  silly.  I  am  safe  in  saying  that 
not  ^11^  in  thirty  of  the  psychologists  of  Germany,  England,  and  the  United 
States  accept  the  sporadic  psychology  of  Herbart ;  and  who  will  claim  that 
the  Herbartian  theory  of  concentration  has  been  established  by  wide  and 
successful  school  experience  ?  It  way  prove  a  great  success,  when  under- 
stood, but  it  is  clearly  too  early  to  make  "concentration  "  a  shibboleth  to 
distinguish  progressives  from  conservatives  in  education  1 

No  educator  in  this  country  has  done  as  much  as  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  to 
commend  the  doctrine  of  apperception  to  the  attention  of  American  teach- 
ers It  may  be  true  that  his  views  of  apperception  are  broader  than  Her- 
bart's  seem  to  be;  and  ihey  are  certainly  both  broader  and  deeper  than  these 
of  the  American  interpreters  of  Herbart  The  attempt  to  prejudice  teachers 
against  such  a  man  by  epithets  is  to  be  deprecated. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

What  Dr.  White  said  in  discussing  Dr.  Harris'  report  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  approved  report,  which  we  reprint 
from  an  advance  sheet  of  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly  for 
April : 

"I  have  some  hesitation  in  responding  to  this  call.  I  am  only  a 
learner  concerning  the  Herbartian  theory  of  concentration,  and 
am  trying  to  keep  an  open  mind.  I  am,  indeed,  anxious  to  know 
just  what  my  young  friends  mean,  and,  in  time.  I  hope  to  get  the 
proper  correlation  of  their  ideas. 

"As  I  now  see  it,  there  is  no  one  essential  processor  method  of 
education,  whether  Herbartian  or  other,  and  it  seems  to  me 
somewhat  doubtful  to  assume  that  we  have  at  last  found  a  com- 
plete system  of  pedagogy  that  is  to  supplant  all  that  has  been 
heretofore  supposed  to  be  fundamental  in  the  art.  The  serious 
defects  in  the  psychology  of  Herbart  have  led  some  of  the 
thoughtful  advocates  of  his  system  of  pedagogy  to  claim  that  an 
acceptance  of  his  pedagogy  does  not  involve  an  acceptance  of  his 
psychology,  but  the  fact  is  Herbart's  system  of  pedagogy  is  based 
on  his  psychology,  and  so  a  rejection  of  the  latter  removes  the 
basis  on  which  the  former  rests.  Instead  of  his  system  of  peda- 
gogy, you  have  left  only  elements  which  may  be  utilized,  fruitful 
suggestions,  but  the  system  as  such  is  in  fragments.  I  recognize 
valuable  principles  of  teaching  in  what  is  known  as  the  Herbar- 
tian pedagogy,  and  one  of  these  is  the  proper  blending  and  unifi- 
cation of  subjects  of  instruction.  This  is  not  exclusively  Herbar- 
tian, but  his  system  gives  the  principle  a  new  emphasis.  But  the 
process  is  clearly  most  feasible  in  primary  instruction,  and  even 
here  it  has  its  obvious  limitations.  I  did  not  understand  Miss 
Arnold  last  evening  even  to  hint  that  the  blendings,  which  she  so 
admirably  pointed  out  as  desirable  in  primary  instruction,  is  pos- 
sible or  feasible  in  higher  grades.  Even  in  the  primary  school, 
the  method  is  in  danger  of  leading  to  factitious  and  superficial 
blendings.     It  is  evident  that  what  may  be  feasible  in  this  respect 
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the  first  two  or  three  years  of  school  may  not  be  desirable,  even 
if  practicable,  in  higher  grades.  The  primary  school,  the  gram- 
mar school,  the  high  school,  and  the  college  have  each  their  char- 
acteristic phase  ofinstruction,  and  the  same  method  can  not  be 
used  throughout  the  course.  As  we  go  up  in  the  grades,  there 
is  an  increasing  differentiation  of  studies  until  only  incidental 
blendings  in  closely  allied  subjects,  is  possible  in  the  same  exer- 
cise, and,  in  the  university  with  its  special  courses,  differentiation 
reaches  its  maximum.  This  shows  that  the  so  called  "  concen- 
tration "  is,  at  best,  only  a  phase  of  a  true  course  of  instruction 
and  a  diminishing  phase.  In  all  grades  above  the  primary,  cor- 
relation, not  concentration,  is  the  determining  principle,  and,  even 
in  primary  grades,  all  subjects  cannot  wisely  be  united  in  the 
same  exercises.  Certainly  there  is  no  one  method  for  ail  classes 
and  grades  of  pupils. 

"  Dr.  Harris  is  clearly  right,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  his  views'as  to 
the  proper  meaning  of  the  '  Correlation  of  Studies.'  He  uses 
the  term,  not  only  in  its  scientific,  but  in  its  recognized  pedagogic 
sense.  Concentration  is  a  different  process,  and  should  receive 
separate  consideration.  The  attempt  to  use  the  terms  coordina- 
tion, correlation,  and  concentration  interchangeably  as  synony- 
mous introduces  confusion  into  pedagogic  discussion. 

"  I  desire  to  add  that  the  principles  recently  presented  under 
what  is  called  concentration  seem  to  me  to  lead  to  the  one  con- 
clusion that  every  child  must  be  taught  as  an  individual,  and 
so  by  himsilf,  and  hence  all  attempts  at  class  instruction  are  fu- 
tile and  unscientific,  and  must  be  abandoned.  Individual  in- 
struction can  alone  meet  the  conditions  assumed  to  be  essential 
by  the  Herbartian  theory  as  explained  by  its  advocates.  What 
does  this  involve  ?    What  becomes  of  the  school  as  such  ? 

"  There  have  been  many  scholars  since  the  flood — scholars  who 
have  honored  learning  and  widened  its  domain.  How  were  they 
produced  ?  Not  certainly  by  any  one  method,  and  surely  not  by 
*'  concentration."  These  hosts  of  scholars  and  thinkers  can  not 
be  accounted  for  on  any  such  assumption,  for  they  were  produced 
under  very  unlike  methods  of  elementary  education.  The  history 
of  school  training  shows  that  we  are  not  shut  up  to  a  diet  of  ped- 
agogic hash  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  one  of  baked  beans  on  the 
other.  The  child  has  some  power  of  appropriation  and  assimi- 
lation." 


New  York. 

MILITARY  INSTRUCTION   IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  friends  of  the  movement  to  encourage  military  instruction 
in  the  public  schools  are  anxiously  awaiting  the  fate  of  Senator 
McMabon's  bill  creating  the  •*  American  Guard."  The  "  Guard  " 
is  to  consist  of  such  boys  over  eleven  years  who  are  regular  pupils 
in  the  public  schools  in  the  state  as  may  be  enrolled  by  the  prin- 
cipals, with  the  approval  of  the  local  authorities.  The  company 
and  battalion  divisions  are  to  be  substantially  the  same  as  those 
of  the  state  national  guard,  the  principal  of  the  school  command- 
ing the  battalion.  The  yoimg  soldiers  are  to  be  annuaUy  inspected 
b^  the  inspector- general's  department  and  provided  by  the  state 
with  such  books  of  instruction,  record  blanks,  uniform  caps, 
wreathes  and  letters  for  caps,  state  buttons,  officers'  swords,  col- 
ors, drums,  fifes  and  bugles,  arms  and  equipments  as  shall  be  au- 
thorized by  the  governor,  to  be  issued  by  the  chief  of  ordnance.  The 
sum  of  $100,000  is  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  the  bill.  The 
Grand  Army  is  particularly,  interested  in  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
A  delegation  from  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Albany  posts  had  a 
hearing  at  Albany  recently  before  the  finance  committee  of  the 
senate.  It  was  stated  that  in  the  public  schools  in  New  York 
city  from  7,000  to  10,000  boys  were  now  being  drilled  so  that 
they  would  parade  on  Decoration  day.  In  all  the  schools  the 
teachers  had  found  that  it  was  a  benefit  to  the  boys  physically 
and  mentally,  and  a  great  aid  to  discipline.  It  created  a  manly 
spirit,  an  upright  bearing,  hab  ts  of  attention,  neatness,  obedience, 
and  order*  It  placed  the  poor  and  the  rich  on  the  same  level,  and 
helped  to  abolish  class  distinctions.  The  spirit  of  patriotism 
which  it  created  in  the  children  was  a  great  advantage  of  the 
state. 

No  opposition  was  expressed  by  any  of  the  members  of  the 
legislature  in  regard  to  the  subject,  but  serious  difficulty  will  be 
experienced  in  regard  to  the  appropriation. 


New  York  City. 

The  work  on  the  new  grounds  of  Columbia  college  on  Cathe- 
dral Heights  is  making  steady  progress  and  the  erection  of  build- 
ings will  soon  begin.  The  two  buildings  of  the  medical  depart- 
ment at  Fifty-ninth  street  and  Amsterdam  avenue,  provided  for 
Eby  a  gift  of  $350,000  from  the  Vanderbilt  brothers,  will  be  com- 
leted  by  the  opening  of  the  next  session  of  the  college,  on  Octo- 
er  I.  Work  on  the  addition  to  the  Sloane  maternity  hospital  of 
the  medical  department  is  rapidly  nearing  completion.  This 
bnilding  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Sloane  and  will  cost 
I2C0.000. 

THE  Journal  has  learned  that  the  pioneer  school  in  the  military 
training   movement  in  the  city  was  No.  66  at  Kings  Bridge. 


There,  in  1888,  was  started  a  drum  corps,  followed  a  few  months 
later  by.  the  formation  of  a  uniformed  company.  Military  drill  was 
made  part  of  the  daily  program,  iccluding  the  *'  setting  up  "  drills 
•  each  boy  having  fifteen  minutes  of  this  every  morning  under  ca- 
det officers,  the  whole  being  supervised  by  a  teacher.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Davis,  recording  secretary  of  the  society  of  pedagogy,  is  the  prin* 
cipal  of  the  school. 

Mr.  Arthur  T.  Seymour,  who  contributed  a  helpful,  suggestive 
article  to  The  Journal  last  week,  has  been  invited  to  address 
the  teachers  of  Westchester  county,  on  Saturday  evening,  March 
23,  on  "  Illustrated  School  Work." 

Professor  Peter  H.  Vander  Weyde,  a  well-known  scientist,  died 
last  Monday  at  his  home.  No.  82  Clinton  Place,  New  York  citv. 
at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years.  He  was  bom  in  Nymegen.  Hol- 
land, in  1 81 3,  and  was  graduated  from  the  Royal  academy  at 
£>elft.  He  was  a  scientific  writer  and  teacher  in  Holland.  In 
1849  he  came  to  New  York  and  was  graduated  from  the  New 
York  university  medical  college  in  1856,  and  practiced  medicine 
until  1859,  when  he  was  appointed  professor  of  physics,  chemis- 
try, and  higher  mathematics  at  the  Cooper  institute.  He  was 
also  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  New  York  medical  college.  In 
1864  the  chair  of  industrial  science  was  created  for  him  at  Girard 
college,  Philadelphia.  This  professorship  he  resigned  a  few  years 
later,  and  returning  to  New  York  became  editor  of  the  Manufac- 
turer  and  Builder,  a  scientific  journal.  He  made  many  inven- 
tions which  were  patented,  and  contributed  much  to  various  pe- 
riodicals. 

March  and  April  Meetings. 

March  28-30.— Southeastern  Nebraska  Educational  Association  at  Beat- 
rice.    Geo.  K.  Chatbum,  Lincoln,  president. 

April  3-5.— North  Nebraska  Teachers'  Association  at  Norfolk.  Miss  C. 
C.  White,  Wayne,  president. 

April  4.  Southeastern  Wisconsin  Teachers  'Association,  at  the  Sute  Nor- 
mal school,  Milwaukee. 

Apnl  4-5.— Central  Nebraska  Teachers*  .^s60ciation  at  Aurora.  Supt. 
J.  K.  Stapleton,  Lexington,  sec*y. 

April  4-6.— Southern  Indiana  Teachers*  Association,  at  North  Vernon. 
H.  P.  Leavenworth,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ind.,  Preset. 

April  16-18.  Thirty- fourth  annual  meeting  of  Ontario  Educational  Asso- 
ciation and  second  meeting  of  the  Dominion  Educational  Aaaodation. 

Apnl  18,  19,  90.  Northwestern  Iowa  Teachers*  Association,  mt  Sioux 
Citv. 

Western  Nebraska  Teachers*  Association  at  Sidney,  the  last  week  in 
April. 

June  37,  28,  39. — New  York  University  Convocation  at  Albany. 

July  I,  3,  3.— New  York  State  Teachers*  Association  at  Syracuse. 

National  Educational  Association  at  Denver,  in  July. 


Summer  Schools. 

Massachusetts. — Martha's  Vineyard  Summer  School  at  Cottage  City» 
Mass.  Beginning  July  8,  continuing  five  weeks.  Dr.  W.  A.  Mowry,  Hyde 
Park,  Mass.,  President. 

iLLiNOis.—Cook  County  Normal  Summer  School,  Chicago  (Englewood) 
111.  Three  weeks,  July  15-Aug.  3.  Wilber  S.  Jackman,  manager,  6916 
Perry  avenue,  Chicago. 

New  York.— The  Mid-Summer  School  at  Owego,  N.  Y.,  July  15 -Aug. 
3.    Address  Geo.  R.  Winslow,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

The  National  Summer  School  at  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.  Three  weeks.  Be- 
ginning Tuesday,  July  16,  1895.    Sherman  Williams,  Manager. 

University  of  Michigan  Summer  School.  July  S-Aug.  16.  Address 
James  H.  Wade,  Sec'y  of  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

Connecticut  Summer  School  for  Teachers  at  Norwich,  July  8-96.  Ad- 
dress Chas.  D.  Hine,  Hartford,  Sec'y. 

University  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Summer  courses  will  be  given  in  a 
new  building  of  the  undergra'luate  college  at  University  Heights,  New 
Yc  rk  City,  be^nnmg  July  9-Aug.  17.  (Mathematics,  physics,  chemistiy, 
biology,  experimental  pyschology,  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.)  Henry 
M.  McCracken,  LL.D.,  Chancelior,  L.  J.Tompkins,  Registrar. 

Ohio.— Summer  School  of  Western  Reserve  University  at  Cleveland 
Jluy  1-37.    Address  Prof.  H.  E.  Bourne,  SUtion  B,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Some  Reasons 

Why  Teachers  Should  Select  the  Nickel  Hate  Haute  for  their  Tnp  to  Den- 
ver in  July. 

ist. — Because  it  will  have  the  Lowest  Rates, 

3d  —Because  it  will  give  unexcelled  service— '^hich  will  include  special 
trains,  with  through  sleeping  car  to  Denver,  without  change.  Its  dining 
cars  and  buffet  service  is  unsurpassed,  and  its  meal  stations  serve  the  best  of 
meals  at  lowest  rates. 

3d.— Because  it  will  give  you  side  trips  to  Chautauqua  Lake  and  Niagara 
FaJls  without  extra  chargty  on  your  return  trip. 

4th.— Because  it  runs  along  'the  shores  of  beautiful  Lake  Erie  with  its 
cooling  breezes  and  delightful  scenerv,  passing  through  the  famous  *'  Grape 
Belt  "of  Chautauqua  and  **  Gas  Belt '^  of  Indiana,  th#  beautiful  cities  of 
Erie,  Cleveland,  Fostoria,  and  Ft.  Wayne,  the  Summer  Resorts  of  Green 
Springs,  and  many  other  noted  places. 

5th.— Because  special  efforts  will  be  made  by  the  Nickel  Plate  Road  for 
the  comfort,  convenience,  and  pleasure  of  the  Teachers  on  this  trip ;  and 
its  low  rates  and  excellent  service  should  designate  it  as  the  Offtcial  Route. 

For  all  information  call  on  the  nearest  ticket  agent,  or  address  K.  J. 
Moore,  General  Agent,  33  Exchange  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Every  one  now  needs  the  great  blood  purifier,  Hood's  Sarsaparilla. 
builds  up  the  system. 


It 
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New  Books. 


To  Mayoard's  Modem  French  Teits  has  heen  added  La 
Poudrt  aux  Yeux,  a  comedy  by  M.  M.  Eugene  Labiche  and 
Edouard  Martin.  Edited  by  Arthur  H.  Sohal,  A.M.,  instructor 
in  French  at  the  West  Division  high  school,  Chicago.  It  his 
been  most  carefully  annotated  so  that  the  interest  of  the  book  may 
not  be  shattered  by  idioms  and  phrases  strange  to  the  student. 
In  addition  a  vocabulary  has  been  added  in  which  the  exact 
meaniniis  of  the  words  as  used  in  this  play  are  given.  (Maynard, 
Merrill  &  Co ,  New  York.) 

Elemtnlt  of  Physics,  by  S.  P.  Meads,  Oakland  high  school, 
California,  is  designed  as  an  elementary  text-book  by  which  pu- 
pils may  be  grounded  in  the  rudimentary  principles  of  physics, 
and  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  laws  of  matter.  The  author 
has  endeavored  to  present  the  leading  principles  and  facts  of  the 
science  in  such  a  way  that  young  students  may  understand  them 
and  acquire  a  love  for  the  study. 

Among  the  subjects  treated  arc  general  and  speri6c  properties 
of  matter,  density  and  specific  gravity,  accelerated  and  retarded 
motion,  sialic  and  current  electricity,  magnetism,  fluids,  tight, 
heat,  and  sound.  The  experiments  are,  many  of  them,  easily 
performed  with  simple  apparatus,  and  they  are  suggestive  of 
others  which  the  teacher,  can  readily  arrange  with  the  help  of  bis 
pupils.  In  connection  with  the  presentation  of  principles,  some 
very  interesting  facts  are  evolved  touching  objects  in  familiar  use, 
such  as  the  telephone,  electric  bells,  magnet,  barometer,  tele- 
scope, phonograph,  etc.  The  book  is  intended  for  secondary 
schools  or  might  be  used  very  pri  fitably  in  private  study.  The 
at  the  end  of  chapters  are  very  helpful,  the  typography 
1,  and  the  illustrations  numerous.  (Silver,  Burdett  &  Co., 
on.    lamo.  288  pp.     Introductory  price,  72  cents.) 


Stlecud  fron  Ou>  Tmu,  poblbbed  b;  B.  L.  KellocK  k  Co.;  price  3cic  >  itn. 

Siam  and  the  Siamese. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  the  French  made  an  excuse  for 
opening  a  quarrel  with  the  Siamese  and  in  the  end  succeeded  in 
extending  the  French  possessions  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Mckonjj 
river.  "Rius  were  the  Siamese  deprived  of  a  large  slice  of  terri- 
tory and  the  power  of  the  nation  thereby  greatly  reduced.  _  Still  it 
remains  an  important  kingdom ;  the  greatest,  in  fact,  in  this  great 
Asiatic  peninsula. 


An  Asthmn  Cure  at  Last. 

European  physicians  and  medical  jiHiraals  report  a  positive  cure  for 

Aatbma,  in  (be  Kola  plsni  lound  oa  ibe  Coneo  nver,  West  Africa    The  The  people  are  usually  classed  as  Mongolians,  though  there  is 

KoU  ImportiDg  Co.,  1164  Broadway,  New  York,  are  sendiD^  free  trial  evidence  that  thefe  is  a  strong  mixture  of  Aryan  blood.     Their 

cases  o(  tfae  KoU  Compound  bT  mail  to  all  sufferers  from  Asthma,  who  language  contains  many  Sanskrit  words,  combined  with  Chinese 

send  name  and  address  od  a  postal  card.     A  trial  costs  you  nothiog.  (continued  OH  PAOE  31a.) 


•XTXTrXOBTi 


VEHETUH  BLIHSS 


ALSO  WOOD    BLOCK   FLOO/fS.  ,.„,„ „.,,^ 

THK  ST4NDABD  FI4)OIt  FOR  Sr'HOOI.STHKOIJOHOCT  ErBOFE.  Conip!»edo[Woodblock».ceiBenledind  inntioaa  mnas  wooa. 
Iieired  10  oincrele  foDDdallun,  formins  a  solid  and  immoTable  itnicture  lliroui;h  which  nodunponsor  toulalrcan  penetiate  and  nodlKucgenni-or  Bllhcan 
bE  Kcreied.    Pirer  ciIilinR.  noii.eleu.and  w*rm  lo  Ibe  l«i.    Can  be  laid  in  a  variety  of  piltemi  In  different  kinds  of  wo^.    VeirbaadMHBe  in  appearance 

..«  „.,i„*,     j^j   GODFREY  WILSON,  Patsnlet  aid  Huulactiim,  74  West  23rd  Street,  New  York. 


l<  NATURE    STUDY    HELPS 

I  I    Rri.    fllunr.lcj.^ir.,  » cuIL 
]  Work.  upaajKMnl  boUnr  do  Di 


Sft 


Mdto^ 


II 

\\  LESSONS    IN    ZOOLOGY. 

II  .SS.rROT.iftl!i.a*trtt?JfSS:  »" ■"" -I"' ""I-"-  »'<:■ 

*Tbe  Butbor  hM  «l*«n  In  tbis  book  Ua  oaUlDea  at  nbai  aba  b» 

♦    wlIbeblldrfB.    Ea«b  "  Itaon  "  li  In  two  paciai-one  In  lane  prlat.  ooDilstlna  ol 
dran'i  obacrratlons,  oTtni  In  Cbtir  own  lannuae :  tbe  other  Id  unaller  print,  tx 
.>     rilrwitfaHiB  bi  thM  taudi*p  A«|1  Bdrittbinal  ruila        Tliefle  dlrecCiooa  InttTUCt  tbo 


♦    shooM  b«  handM.    Simple  ootllM  drawiua 
Uaekboaid.    Tbe  book  belpa  ■  tCMbv  (o  eeia 

f   NEW   ENGLAND   PUBLISHINO   CO.,  3  Somerset  St.,  BOSTON,  i 


How  to  better  himself  financially 

is  a  question  the  teacher  will  often 
debate.  A  good  plan  is  for  him  to 
write  to  Mr.  Herbert  S.  Kellogg, 
Manager  of  the  N.  Y.  Educational 
Bureau,  No,  61  East  Ninth. St.,  N.  Y. 
for  advice.  It  will  cost  him  nothing 
and  may  lead  to  a  better  position. 
Mr.  Kellogg  has  successfully  sup- 
plied a  large  number  of  teachers 
with  good,  paying  positions.  His 
careful  selection  brings  him  yearly 
an  increasing  number  of  responsible 
I  positions  to  fill. 


March  33,  1895. 
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TEAOHERS'    AQENOIES. 


THB  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES,    ^'""'^Vmpak""'^  " 

SfHD  TO  ANY  OF  THBSE  AOKKCIES  FOR  VK-PAOK  AaSNCr  MAyVAL.  FREE. 
t  Aihbunon  Plice,  Bostoa,  Mais. ;  gu.  Twelfth  Slr«l.  WishlnBlon,  D.  C. : 

70  FihI.  A™ue  New  York >.  Y. ;  '       ,«,  C«iury  BuilJing.  Minn«poli».  Mlno. ; 
3»  Chnrch  Slrecl,  Tarsals 


Ceniurv  BuilJing.  Minneapolis.  Mint 
131  Third  Slreei,  Porllind.  Ore. ; 
i»J*  Sou  111  Spring  Si '- 


THE  NEW  AMERICAN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


O.   B.   RUQQLBS  •*    CO.. 

(Palace  Hotel  B'ld'g)  Room  C,  SST  Vine  8tT««t, 

CIXCINKATI.    OHIO. 


THE  BRIDQE  TEACHERS'  ASENGY  ".SSffiS^S* 

One  Fee  Retlslen  in  Bolb  Officer.    Send  for  Akcdct  Maaoil. 

IMiwt;  I  I O  Ti-emont  St.,  BOaTOM.   a  I  I  Wabagh  Avg.,  CHICAGO. 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

_    Prpyldes   Schools   of   all    Gradas   with    Competent   Teaohere,      AsBlats 
Tsacha^s  with  Good  Records  lr>  Obtaining  PosltlonB. 

CrrrttftmUnci  Willi  Kiaei  sfflcm  and  ItMckm  it  imviltii. 

HABLAN  P.  TBXSCB,  MiuiaKer.  «*  9t«t"  «*-,  AI1>»ay,  N.  ¥. 


PEHNA'A  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU,  „„.b'S;£.SS,1i?i 

L.  B,  LANOIS,  UAHAamK,  I      We  are  already   well  advanced  with  this  year's  registr 
(C)  303  ».  Vik  B.r....  |  r^^"d"eini'a''r'"  " 


ALLEWTOWM.  PA. 


.  gel  ibe  beoen  ol  tiie  fi 


:hers.    Rf£i»Ui 


THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  ="'c"|!!rc" 


I  Wabash  Avanue, 
lie  AGO    ILL. 

Established  1887.     Teachers  located  in  '^,  376.     Vacancies  direct  from  employers. 
Teachers  pereooaliy  recommended.     New  circulars  give  full  information.     Address 
C    J.  AX^lIKXil'.  ]VIa.Qa«er. 


m    I  ■  ^^  ■    I        ^^  I  K  a  ^^      to  be  looking  ader  that  "  belter  poaiiion  "  for  Deit  [all. 

H  IC^  H  I     I  |\/|  !■       How   to   get    It  r        The    New    York    Educational 

^"  I     ■  I  T  I  ^      Bureau  has  Iwst  facilities,  and  is  most  favorably  known 

amons  the  educators  and  employers  o(  teachers,  because  here  aie  ree<>tered  live,  progiessive  teach- 
ers,-and  this  Bureau  cordially  recommends  them.  This  Bureau  has  been  asked  to  furnish  can- 
didates (or  positions  paying  $5000  a  year  down.  Formi  for  stamp.  Remember  this  name  and 
add  Ten: 

H.  S.  KELLOGG,  Manager.  No.  6i  East  Hinth  Street,  Hew  York. 


TEACHERS*    AGENCY 

OF  RBLIJIBLB 

American   and  Foreign  Teacher*.  PnfessHa,  and 
Muticlani  at  both  si^ea  lor  Univeiwtie*.  Colkn, 


schools 'carefully  recommended  lu  parent)     SclUog 
and  renting  o(  school  property. 

E.  MIRIAM  COYRIBRB, 
ijoFilir    ATeooe,  cor,  «th  St.,       Stw  Yoac  Qty 


AMERICAM    AND    FORCICN 

TEACHERS'    AQENOY 

Inlroducei  tocoUega.icboDls.aad  families,  lupciiai 
Profeasori,  Frinci^i.  Aaslslanca,  Tutor^  and  Gov- 

mends  good  schools  lo  Darenis.    Call  an  or  ahdrea 
Mrs.  M.  J.  YOUNG-PULTON. 
Amtrican and Fartin  Tttaluri' Atncj 
■ aa  P»l»»  B<|a»r».  WW  Yw* 


For  larier  aalaries,  or  chanre  of  locatitia,  address 
Teachers'  Co-Dpetalive  Anodailon,  fej4  Woodlawn 
Ave,,  Chicago.  OaviLLa  Baawaa.  Manmttr. 


/}-H  A /rattfv  '■  »»lu«ble  fo  proportioo  10  its 
-^™  -Agency  influence.  It  It  merelT  hMr» 
of  vacancies  and  fUnf  >»  something,  but  if  It 
lellsyou  about ihem    tnat    iiuked  torecommeod 

;o™i£lt  T"^T^X   Recommmds 

\  BARDEEN,  SvracUSB,  N.  Y. 


SeheFmerhom'a  Tsatdten'  Agenej. 
Oldest  and  b«st  known  in  U.  S. 
Ellabliahed  1855. 
3  East  14TH  Strxbt,  N.  Y. 


Every  Reader 

of  this  paper  who  has  not  our  catalogiie  of 
teachers'  help,  should  send  a  card  asking 
for  it.  It  will  tell  you  how  to  save  time 
and  labor,  have  a  better  school,  and  gef  a 
larger  salary  next  year. 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  C0„ 

61  East  Ninth  St.,  N.  Y 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION. 


3  SOMERSET  STREET,  (ROOM  5),  BOSTON,  MASS. 


This 
and  from 
members, 


e  receive  calls  for  teachers  of  every  grade 
present  Manager,  he  has  secured  to  its 

--  '  ■"'"    •"- ■  year: 


Bureau  is  the  oldest  in  New  England,  and  has  gained  a  national  reputation. 

every  State  and  Territory,  and  from  abroad.     During  the  administration  of 

in  salaries,  an  aggregate  of  Ji, 500,000,  yet  calls  for  teachers  have  never  been  so  numerous  as  [luring  the 
Ten  teachers  have  been  elected  from  this  Bureau,  the  current  year,  in  one  New  England  city,  viz. :  Grammar 
(male),  S2000;  Grammar  (male),  $2000;  Grammar  (male),  $2000;  three  Manual  Training  (males), 
)looo;  Sciences  (male),  ti^oo;  Elocution  and  Physical  Culture  (female),  )6oo;  Primary  (female),  $900; 
Kindergarten  Critic  (female,  >7So;  Domestic  Sciences  (female),  ^iioo.     Aggregate  Salaries,  $11,950. 


My  Deai 


jeforyos 

ie  requlremeai.    We  made  no  mistake  i 


IE  and  envaKing  Ibe  four  leachen  yc 


ra,  Mac 


Cord 


er  leacber.     Bngnge  t 


.ordlally  yonrs, 

:lutively  that  we  are  pleased  >nl  latlified  w 

eacher  yoo  arc  satisfied  with  fbr  me,  and  fill 
Cordially  youn,  C.  C.  Cuhd* 


L,  M.D.,  Chairman  School  Con 


Teachers  seeking  positions  or  promotion  should  register  at  once.     No  charge  toschool        HIRAM  ORCUTT    Manager 
■     officers  for  services  rendered.     Forms  and  circulars  free.    Address  or  call  upon  '- ■     '■ 


The  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  COs, 

'JSLz  SPRINGFIELD,    MASS.  :zi^ 

JANUARY     I,    ISQS. 
Auets,  ¥15.653,366.60.       Liabilities,  $14,509,694.31.       Snrplni,  $1,143,673.39. 

If  you  will  write  your  name,  date  of  birth,  and  address,  in  the  blank  form  below,  and 
■end  it  to  the  above  address,  we  will  take  pleasure  in  showing  you,  not  an  ' 
but  a  "jtatement"  showing  the  exact  values  in  cash  and  paid  up  ii 
appear  in  a  Policy  issued  at  your  age. 


vhich  w 


was  born  on  the  . . 
My  Nama  la  .... 
Address  Is 


njtTIIMDTNItMD.TI 


W.P.HIIRRISONACD..CIC 
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UNEMPLOYED 
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elements.  The  Siamese  arc  smaller  than  the  Chinese,  with  yellow 
or  olive  compleKJons,  black,  oblique  eyes,  and  black  hair,  which 
IS  usually  all  shaved  off  engcpi  a  bunch  on  lop  of  the  bead  that 
looks  h^e  a  shoebnish. 

Siam  is  called  by  its  people  Muaug  Thai,  "  the  kingdom  of  the 
nee,  free  from  the  superstitions  of  the  Brahmans,  The  word 
Siam  IS  Irom  a  Malay  word  meaning  brown.  Buddhism  is  the 
national  religion,  and  it  has  obtained  an  extraordinaiy  hold  on  the 
people.  There  are  said  to  be  20,000  or  30,000  priests  in  Bangkok 
alone.  Many  of  the  templesaregrand  and  beautiful.  The  pneats 
go  about  bwging  and  the  people  think  it  their  duty  to  give  them 
food— usually  rice.  In  return  everyone  has  a  right  to  go  to  the 
temples  and  demand  food  ;  no  one  need  starve  in  Bangkok. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  o(  Buddhism  is  that  it  enjoins  kindness 
to  aU  animals,  as  they  are  thought  to  be  inhabited  by  the  souls  of 
the  dead.  White  animals  are  especially  sacred,  as  they  are  be- 
leved  to  be  mhabiled  by  the  souls  of  those  who  have  lived  noble 
ayes.  The  white  elephant  is  thought  to  possess  the  soul  of  some 
king  or  hero.  Therefore  when  one  is  found  there  is  great  rejoic- 
mg  ;  he  is  placed  in  a  splendid  stable  and  given  the  best  of  care 
and  of  fare  as  long  as  he  lives. 

The  Siamese  are  not  a  very  energetic  race  ;  nearly  all  the  busi- 
ngs and  commerce  of  the  country  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese. 
The  Laos,  or  Sfaans,  in  the  northeastern  provinces  are  engaged 
pnncipaliy  in  raising  rice  and  fruits. 

The  national  vice  is  the  chewing  of  the  betel-nut.  As  the 
saliva  IS  of  a  reddish  color,  strangers  are  apt  to  think  that  people 
who  are  chewing  this  are  spiiting  blood.  A  love  for  music  is 
noted  among  all  classes,  and  also  forabplay  and  ceremony.  The 
reception  by  the  king  used  to  be  a  very  solemn  affair,  accompanied 
by  numerous  prostrations  and  obeisances. 

The  present  king.  Chulalongliom  I.,  has  introduced  the  Euro- 
pean way  of  receiving  Europeans.  He  is  an  enlightened  mon- 
arch, speaks  English  readily,  and  is  desirous  of  extending  the 
commerce  of  Siam  with  foreign  lands.  He  wears  his  hair  in  the 
European  fashion  and  on  ordinary  occasions  dresses  as  they  do, 
as  may  be  seen  by  his  portrait.  During  great  ceremonials  he 
wears  the  dress  characteristic  of  Siamese  royalty.  He  has  ruled 
since  1868,  ' 

Bangkok  hb  capital,  is  one  of  the  most  peculiar  cities  in  the 
world.  The  houses  are  built  on  rafts  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
for  miles.  As  there  are  numerous  canals  leading  off  Irom  the 
river  on  each  side  and  as  the  principal  mode  of  conveyance  in  the 
city  IS  by  means  of  boats,  it  is  often  called  the  "  Venice  of  the 
East  The  bouses  back  from  the  river  are  built  on  piles.  The 
laod  streets  are  crooked,  narrow,  and  not  very  clean. 


The  Knout  Abolished  in  Busala. 
An  imperial  edict  has  been  issued  abolishing  the  ase  of  the 
knout  in  the  infliction  of  punishment.  Hitherto  the  peasantry 
have  been  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  local  judges.  The  pub- 
lishing of  the  edict  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  shown  to  the 
czar  from  statistics  that  within  the  last  ten  years  3000  penons 
convicted  of  petty  thefts  have  died  from  the  effects  of  the  knout. 

A  Kewspaper  One  Hundred  Tears  Old. 

Only  a  few  newspapers  in  this  country,  or  any  other,  con  boast 
of  a  continued  existence  of  one  hundred  years.  Among  these 
tew  IS  the  Lancaster,  Pa.,  IfUtUietHctr.  The  centennial  anni- 
versary was  celebrated  by  the  publication  of  an  extra  number  of 
forty  pages  on  March  9,  ably  edited  and  fully  illustrated. 
A  striking  and  interesting  feature  of  this  edition  is  the  reproduc- 
tion of  ancient  pages  in  fof-similt,  illustrating  the  news  of  a 
century.  This  gives  one  a  lively  idea  of  the  improvements  made 
in  typography  and  in  the  methods  of  collecting  and  presenting 
news.  Many  itneresting  facts  in  the  history  of  Lancaster  are 
also  given.  May  the  Intelligencer  live  to  celebrate  its  second 
centennial  1 

What  the  Goremment  Costs. 
Accordmg  to  Congressman  Sayres.the  appropriations  made  by 
the  last  three  Congresses  are  as  follows :  First  session  of  the  fiifty- 
first  (Republican)  Congress  (494456,248.65;  second  session,  $541,- 
223,861.29;  total,  1 1, 03  5,680, 1 09.94.  First  session  of  the  Fifty-sec- 
ond congress  (Democratic)  $507,600,188.71;  second  session,  Iji  9.- 
504,359.21:10131)1,027,104,547.92.  First  session  of  the  fifty-third 
Congress(Democratic),^9i,230,6S5.03;  second,  $498,108,006.01; 
total,  1990.338,691.04.  The  appropriations  of  the  Fifty-third  are 
$36,765,856.88  below  the  Fifty-second  and  $45,341418.90  below 
the  Fifty-first  Congress.  Congress  dealt  liberally  with,  the  tiayy.pro- 
viding  for  two  battle  ships,  six  gunboats,  and  three  torpedo  boats. 

Antltozlne  Saves  Han;  Lives. 
Dr.  Escherich  of  Gratz,  Austria,  reports  that  out  of  eighty- 
seven  cases  of  diphtheria  he  used  antitoxine  in  fifty-one— all  that 
were  severe— and  only  five  of  these  patients  died.  This  mortality 
of  9.8  per  cent,  is  reduced  to  4.1  per  cent,  if  three  cases  which 
were  moribund  when  first  seen  are  not  included.  He  believes  that 
the  mortality  in  cases  of  diphtheria,  uncomplicated  with  other 
disease,  taken  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  may  be  reduced  to 
zero.  At  the  charily  hospital,  Lyons,  the  death  rate  in  diphtheria 
cases  has  been  reduced  from  50  to  19.33  per  cent.  The  use  of 
steadily  spreading  in  the  United  States. 


DRY  OOOD8. 


Another  Imponation 

OF 

Rich  Crepons 

Jist  adilad  to  the  Crspon  Department,  a 
large  foreign  pHrohtse  of  the  moit  elegant 
typee  In  these  singularly  fashlonnble  tab- 
rios. 

Crepons  orfnkleri  In  plaldi,  etrlpes,  and 
prstty  clouded  effeote. 

Film  Crepons— Just  out. 

Rippled  Crepons,  In  a  line  of  beautiful 
spring  oolora. 

In  our  Sooloti  eeotion  we  are  showing 
the  meet  extensive  assortment  of  Spring 
Tweede  and  Drees  Cheviots;  many  of  these 
are  intermingled  with  silk— Knots,  balls, 
and  flecks  sf  bright  color. 

Several  specials  are  listed  for  this  week. 

James  McCreeiy&  Co., 


Spring;  Novelties. 

"DtllDUDlOBIUDBISOI'S" 

o«i«b  rated 

ZEPHYRS. 

Plain,  Check,  Stripe  and  Plaid. 

Plain  and  Fancy  Piques. 

Printed  Dimities. 

Crepes,  Crepons, 

Plisse  Fabrics, 

Striped  Batistes. 
Printed  Organdies. 

Wbilt  &  Cord  Doited  Swiss. 

B&toahwa^  8c  1 9ih  St 
NEW    YORK. 


Quiclcens 
The  Appetite 
Malces  the 
Weak  Strong. 


THE  OHIT  SOU  miUl 

'Sarsaparilla 
Has  Cured 
Others 
And  Will  Cure  You. 

A^Br'a  Chsrry  PMitoral  (or  CaagliM. 
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AVoman's_  Beauty. 


PABST,  Mifwaukee,  Wis. 


ASK   FOR    THe 


yew  Japanese  Perfume 

MAT-SU=KI-TA 


THE  CROWN  PERFUMERY  CO. 

o4  177  Nbw  Bond  Stmt,  London, 

RsniziDcb  plttaoTQ  rn  ititrndnrTTiEto their  Amerl 

MAT-SU-K^TA."^° 


New  Books. 
L.  Prang  &  Co.,  Boston,  are  noted  for 

the  excellence  of  their  art  publications  but 
this  year  they  have  surpassed  themselves 
in  the  production  o(  Easter  Cards.  Books. 
and  Booklets.  They  are  noted  for  beauty 
of  design,  exquisite  taste  in  the  combina- 
tion of  colors,  and  exceltence  of  execution. 
The  growing  custom  of  sending  Easter 
offerings  to  friends  will  be  greatly  aided  by 
such  publications  as  these.  The  one  who 
could  cot  hnd  something  to  his  taste  in  the 
t^eat  number  and  variety  of  cards  of  ibis 
firm  would  be  very  difficult  tosuit  indeed. 
Among  the  handsomest  of  these  booklets 
is  a  poem,  "The  Shadow  of  the  Angel," 
by  Ernest  Warburton  Shunleft.  The  sub 
ject  matter  of  the  poem  is  based  wholly  on 
the  foundations  of  the  Chrifiian  faith,  and 
the  printing,  illustrating,  and  make  up  of 
the  book  are  worthy  of  the  sentiments  and 
thoughts  expressed.  The  musical  and  pic- 
lorial  verse,  calling  to  mind  Biblescenes, 
will  be  greatly  enjoyed.  Another  hand- ' 
^me  little  Easter  gift  is  called  "  Deep-blue 
Violets,"  and  is  by  Katherine  L.  Connor. 
It  consists  of  several  cards  bound  together  1 
by  a  delicately  tinted  ribbon,  on  each  of  | 
which  are  violets  and  selections  from  well- 1 
known  authors.  | 

The  devices  of  young  people  for  obtain-  I 
ing  amusement  are  exceedingly  numerous  1 
and  ingenious,  as  one  may  see  by  looking 
over  the  pages  of  the  volume  of  Plays  and 
Games  of  Little  Folks,  collected  and  ar- 
ranged by  Josephine  Pollard,-and  illustra- 
ted by  Schuyler  Mathews.  In  this  about 
every  imaginable  game  of  children  and 
young  people  is  described,  and  a  large 
number  of  them  have  illustrations  (all 
colored)  that  greatly  increase  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  took.  It  brings  back  happy 
memories  of  one's  childhood  days  to  read 
of  such  games  as  blindman's  buff,  conse- 


d  Ikt  Drtss  Skxri,"  mailti  'or  lOc.  in  sMmpi 
Tli«  S.  H.  *  M.  Co..  P.  O.  Boi  699.  W.  Y. 

■•S.H.aEM."  Dress  stays  are  the  Best. 


RECAMIER 
CREAM 


Curea  Bad  Skin 

Good  One, 
Apply  at  Nlaht, 

Wash  off 

In    the   Morning, 

Sample  postpaid 

on  receipt  of 


-  Harriet  Hubbard 


Iyer. 
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there  are  many  given  that  are  not  so  com- 
mon, but  just  as  full  of  possibilities  for 
amusement.  All  sorts  of  out-door  sport 
and  fireside  fun  are  described  briefly  and 
simply,  and  besides  there  are  rnany  singing 
games  with  music.  The  book  is  hand- 
somely printed  and  bound,  and  should  be  in 
every  household  where  there  are  children. 
(McLaughlin  Brothers,  New  York.) 

The  most  popular  if  not  the  greatest  of 
Milton's  poems  are  contained  in  No.  71  of 
the  Riverside  Literature  Series.  These 
are  "L'Allegro"  and  "  I]  Penseroso,"  noted 
for  the  music  of  the  verse,  the  number 
of  pictures  they  present  to  the  mind,  the 
delicate  adjustment  of  sound  to  sense  and 
of  sentiment  to  expression;  "Comus,"  a 
grand  poem  in  praise  of  female  virtue 
and  beauty,  and  "  Lycidas,"  one  of  the 
greatest  elegies  in  the  language..  The  vol- 
ume contains  a  biography  of  Milton,  re- 
marks concerning  his  verse,  and  numerous 
foot-notes.  (Houghton,  Miftlin  &  Co., 
Boston,     i;  cents.) 

The  study  of  botany  is  SO  vast  that  one  ' 
is  likely  to  become  confused  and  discour- 
aged unless  a  good  method  is  employed, 
fn  recent  years  a  great  many  books  have 
been  published  dealing  with  branches  of 
the  subject.  When  the  student  becomes 
familiar  with  the  plants  described  in  one  of 
these  books  he  feels  that  he  has  accomp- 
lished something.  The  little  book  by  Ed- 
ward Knobel  on  Ferns  and  Evergreens  of 
New  England,  deals  with  a  difficult  and  ai 
the  same  time  a  most  interesting  subject 
It  is  very  hard  to  identify  these  graceful 
forms,  so  slight  are  the  differences,  but  sf. 
excellent  are  the  plates  and  the  descrip- 
tions in  this  volume  that  the  task  is  made 
comparatively  easy.  The  young  botanist 
will  find  it  a  most  valuable  book  to  possess. 
(Bradlee  Whidden,  18  Arch  street,  Boston. 
Oblong  limo.,  paper,  net,  50  cents.) 
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BOOTS  and  SHOES. 

......  A  v»lii»ble  ^svA  entitled  "SmmiU  at 
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Publishers'  Notes. 

The  brejUdag  ap  o(  winter  and  the  rerurn  o( 
our  old  frieadp,  the  birds,  are  reminders  that  the 
end  of  the  school  year  «  once  more  at  hand. 
Teaicheis  who  thlok  of  making  a  change  should 
look  around  for  some  good  reliable  agency.  One 
of  the  best  I9  the  Bridge  Teachers'  AgeDCy,  110 
TnDioal  alreel,  Boston,  and  an  Wabash  avenue, 
Chicago.  One  fee  registers  at  boih  offices.  Send 
agncy  manual. 

Many  slaves  .of  the  pen  are  subject  to  writer's  . 


.-^mp.    Is  there  any  n: 
10  Ibfa  inventive  age,  a  w 


actiTe 


upply  it 


IS  rett  tt 


It  is  an  old  saying  that  beauty  is  but  ikin  deep. 
There  is  much  truth  in  this,  as  ladies  are  welt 
aware,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  they  take  such 
extraordinary  pains  to  preserve  the  compleiion. 
Many  of  them  use  Recamier  Cream,  applying  it  at 
night  and  washing  it  off  io  the  morning:  they 
have  found  it  very  i>ene6cial.  Formfonnalionin 
*'  *  address  Harriet  Hubbard  Aver,  iii 
.tract,  N.  V. 

Literary  Notes. 


V^tst 


a  thi 


from  this 
g  the  type- 
required 


le  they  have  given  relie 
most  distressing  ailment  t 
writer.  The  freedom  of 
u^ng  one  of  these 
the  overworking  of  any  particular  muscles. 
"What  machine  shall  !  get  ?"  isthe  importaot 
question  that  presents  itself.  There  area  numljet 
of  good  machines,  each  with 


s  Gndii 


uch  fav 


h  ihi 


public  is  the  Smith  Premier  : 
It  has  all  the  essentials  of 
greatly  perfected.  The  Smith  Premier  Type- 
writer Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y„  will  be  glad  to  send 
to  aay  one  requesting  it  their  illustrated  and  de- 
■crjptive  catalogue. 

In  war  it  is  considered  a  very  goixl  thing  if  a 
■hup-ihooter  can  get  a  snap  shot  at  the  enemy. 
Bat  this  is  a  bloody  and  cruel  work,  not  to  use 
harsher  terms.  A  much  more  dvUiied  way  to 
make  a  map  shot  is  to  use  a  kodak,  like  the  Bui. 
let,  a  roll  film  camera  that  hits  the  mark  every 

time.    !t  shoots  tw^' — —  l- — i-.j-j  =_ 

daylight,   and  mak 

For  an  illustrated  manual  send 

Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  V. 


reloaded 
e  3}ia3jiinchei 


Thew 


fully  ci 


Co.,  Cincinnati 


^ s  maj  well  be  proud  of  h ^ 

meat.     There  are  doubtless  many  *'"'  would  lik( 

--  ■ ■■ '       Such  should  write  to  Moody  ji 

,  0.,  for  lull  description  free,  t^ 

^  _ _  nproved  Tailor  System  of   Dresi 

Cutting.  The^  guarantee  that  any  woman  ol 
ordinary  intelligence  can  easily  and  quickly  lean 
to  cut  and  make  any  garment,  in  anystyle,  to  any 
measure,  for  womeo,  men,  and  children. 

One  who  has  attempted  to  fit  upaschool  in  accord- 
ance with  the  demands  of  the  present  time  knows 
what  a  variety  of  anjctes  it  lakes,  yet  the  Manhat- 
tan School  and  Church  Furniture  Works,  No,  137 

Clinton  Place,  N.  Y.,  can  do  it.  from  the  mat  at 
the  door  to  "  Old  Glory  '■  on  the  flag  staff.  This 
is  the  only  furniture  house  with  »  factory  in  New 
York,  so  they  can  fill  orders  with  great  prompt. 
ness.  They  employ  the  best  skilled  labor  tnai 
can  be  secured,  manufacturing  desks  for  scholars, 
teachers,  and  principals,  seating  of  various  kinds, 
work  benches  for  manual  traiolne,  kindergarten 
tables,  also  pews,  pulpits,  altar  rails,  and.cabinet 
work  of  alldescriplion. 

The  overworked  teacher  frequently  complains  of 
pervouE  prostration  and  feels  the  need  of  some- 
thing to  make  up  for  the  waste  of  nervous  tissue. 
In  Bovinine  will  be  found  the  relief  sought  for. 
It  is  of  ereat  benefii  in  cases  of  nervous  prosira- 


Do  you  know  that  you  caii  havi 

centonitf    This  is  the  orivilege  „._ 
Beethoven  Company,  of  Washingtoi 

this  case  also  the  purchase  ' ' 

tbe  factory  and  middlei 

the  purchaser. 


pay  a 
inled  by  the 


Beecham's  pills  are  for  bilious- 
neu,  bilious  headache,  dyspep- 
sia, heartburn,  torpid  liver.diz- 
cineu,  sick  beadache,bad  taste 
in  the  mouth,  coated  tongue, 
loss  of  appetite,sallow  skln.etc., 
when  caused  by  constipation ; 
and  constipation  is  the  most 
froquent  cause  of  all  of  them. 

Go  br  the  book.  Pills  ie4  ud 
154  a  Dox.  Book  /fw  at  jroor 
4nuwUt'i  or  write  &  F.  AUm  Cm., 
jilXMal  Sl,  Ncv  York. 


e  Ubor  o 

rrois  without  correcting  t  hem  aod  thus  lb  develop 
ndependent  scholarship  and  encourage  individual 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  have  recently  published  a 
aluable  little  book  entitled  Prair  Dic/atinH  Ex- 
■rcists/rom  Ike  Englisli  Classics  teiik  hiiils  an 
' "■"     "    '  "       ■ii/,by  James  H.  Peni  ■ 


nes,  comprising  romances,  short  stories,  and 

essays,  and  will  be  published  at  a  reasonable |    ' 


o  Chin. 


:icl«s  or  r 


„   tint  and  Harper's  Weekly, 

published  in  the  Magaxint  duringtht 

aths.     The  first  of  the  series  will  b 

House-Boating  in  China, "and  will  appear 

jne  Ha-per's.     In  aU  there  will  be  three 

.    !,  amply  and  beautifully  illustraUd 

m  drawings  by  C.  U.  Weldon,  whoaccompan- 

Mr.  Ralph  to  the   interesting  points  in  Cnina 


e  memoir  aod  correspondence  of  Dante  Gab- 
ossetii,  upon  which  the  poet's  brother  is  now 
engaged,  will  appear  towartis  the  eod  of  February, 
short  stories  and  poems  by  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling, A.  Conaa  Doyle  and  other  popular  writei 
are  now  carefully  copyrighted  in  this  country. 


k  being. 


Walter  Besant  has  collected  for  a  volume  som 

topics,  the  proposed  tillec 

Wt  Art :  As  Wi  May  B, 

papers  were  written  many  years  ago 

'fti  Quarttrly  Jteineia. 

lion  of  that  old  and  standard  work, 

ver  been  actually  rivaled,  Ckambet  ' 

Cyclopedia  o/EieliskLileralureMinpTepantio.. 

Theoriginaleditor  was  the  late  Dr.  Robert  Car- 

ithers,  Pope^s  biographer. 

Henry  M.  Stanley  has  been  writing  a  book  en. 
lied  My  Ear/yrraiv/ifHaAdvtnliirei/mviMch 
..t!_  ._ j,._  campaigns 

1.  Custer. 
Tolstoi  has  written   a  book  on  contempt  for 


Prof.  Richard  T.  Elf  t  Saeia/ism  and  Sacia/  //e- 
•rm,  which  the  Messrs.  Crowell  have  In  its  fourth 
iition.  has  been  officially  adopted  at  Cliautauqua 
I  a  special  course  of  readings  in  sociology. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company  has  ready    Tie 

'ici.  that  a  magnifying  glass  is  required  for  those 
rho  read  it.  The  publishers  supply  this  glass  in 
form  which  provides  also  a  metallic  case  for  the 
ook.  As  the  Century  Dictionary  represents  the 
ne  eitreme,  so  does  this  represent  the  other.  If 
ot  the  smallest  book  ever  primed,  it  is  probably 
the  smallest  with  the  same  amount  ol  l^atler  to 
■ge.     Photography  has  been  called  in. 


:n)illan  &  Co.  issue  Ai 
Ji/eiiAboriood,  by  Robert  Bur 
from  "  Rome  and  the  Can 
Rome,"  the  results  of  the  late 
been  incorporated. 


ii»d  lis 


pagna"  and 
t  discoveries 


In 
veil  as  them 


is  the  great  American  states- 


West  M 


..  .  portrayed,  and  the  causes  and  consequences  of 
federal  legislation  treated.  It  tells  of  all  thenoU- 
'  le  legislative  and  political  transactions  in  the 
^rowlh  and  devetopraeni  of  the  Republic  up  to  the 
present  time. 


Whole  Family  Helped 

"tiy  husband  was 
troubled  with  Kh«is- 
■•alia^  ao  that  he 
Gould  hardlT  lift  his 
hand  to  his  head,  and 
also  had  aevere  pains 
In  his  stomach  alter 
eating.  Four  bottles 
ol   Hood's  SarsapB- 

cB»d    hi*.      Our 

BOD  was  all  run  down 
and  Uood't  Sarsapa- 
rlllabiilllUDiup,«nd 
he  gained  is  lbs.  Our  little  boy  Leon  baa  also 
been  Riven  apnetlre.  weight  and  atrengUi  by 
the  medicine.  Hood's  Harsaparllla  curedme  of 
BryaiHlu,  which  I  have  had  for  US  years  and 
which  is  now  entirely  driven  out  of  my  sjat«m. 

Hood's^"^  Cures 

Since  taking  Hood's  I  am  better  In  evoryway.* 
Has.  H.  K.  Johnson,  Lyme  Centre.  N.  H. 

Hood's  Pills  ue  &  inlld  oatharUc.    XSc 


THE  REASONS  WHY 

Scott's  Emulsion  of  Cod-liver 
Oil  and  Hypophosphites  is  so 
useful  in  all  wasting  diseases, 
such  as  Consumption,  Ansemia, 
Scrofula,  Rheumatism,  Bron- 
chitis, and  Marasmus  and  Rick- 
ets ■  in  children,  is  because  it 
furnishes  to  the  depleted  blood 
the  fattening  and  enriching 
properties  of  the  oil,  and  to 
the  bones  and  nervous  system 
the  phosphorescent  and  vitaliz- 
ing properties  of  the  Hypophos- 
phites, which  together  nourish 
the  body  arrest  the  .progress  of 
the  disease,  and  commence  a 
process  of  repair  that  finally 
means  restored  health  and  vigor. 

DoiiM  hi  permadid  la  aetept  a  mbiUtaU! 
ScMlliBowne,  N,  r.    All  On«girta     SOcaailtU 


m 


General  Grant  lived 
on  Bovinine  the  last 
four  months  of  his 
life. 


D.  L.  DOWD'S 


M  1UO,00»  pUjilcliDS.  lawren, 
elergymiB.  edlWs,  and  othen  Dow 
oalug  It  llliulrateil  Clrenlar,  W 
rnirnvlDRt.  free.  Addresa  D.  L. 
□OWD.SdenUacPtatiloaland  Vo- 
™i  culture  )  B.  Itlli  &i..«ew  Yor*. 


TEACHERS'  AIDS, 


you   moat  bdp  Id 

lo,  HlatoTT  ofSduc^on,  eto, 

_  U  KKLLOOG  *  CO„  a  Itet 

Nlntk  Straet.  Mew  Tok. 


odi  ta  Arithmetlo,  E 
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A  new  departure  will  soon  be  made  br  Macmil- 
Un  4  Co.  m  the  Geld  book  entiiled  Birdcrafl, 
wrinea  b;  Mabel  Osgood  Wrighl  (Mrs.  James 
Oibome  Wriebt),  author  of  ■■  The  Friendship  of 
Nature."  The  book  will  be  full/  illustrated  with 
plates  Eivinf:  io  (he  natural  colors  an  accurate 
*iew  of  tbe  birds  described  inlhcieit.  These 
colored  prints  will  enable  people  to  determine  at 
a  glance  the  rou^  classiGcalion  of  the  birds  they 
may  see  about  their  gardens  or  along  the  seashore 
The  teit  gives  dcscriplions  and  bingiaphies  of 
two  hundred  species,  a  synopsis  of  the  lamilies  to 
which  they  betone,  and  a  key  by  which  the  birds 
may  be  identified,  either  by  their  color  or  some 
Otber  visible  qualiiy.  The  book  will  be  of  a  site 
convenient  to  carry  out  of  doors. 

In   their  Anthropological  series,    the    Ue'srs. 
Appleton  will  soon  publish  a  ' 
Pygmies"  (the  small  black  mt 
the  eminent  French  authority.  A 


f  Africa),   by 
Quairefages.  | 


ilated  by  Prof.  Fred-  | 

The  first  number  of  The  Ciliitn,  a  periodical  i 
published  by  The  American  Society  for  the  Ei- 
tension  of  University  Teaching,  to  take  the 
place  ai  its  lormer  publications,  University  Ex- 
lensioH  and  Tlii  Bu/leiiH,  which  were  devoied  I 
respectively  lo  articles  dealing  with  t 


riie  Ctti: 


and  I. 


becnissi 

of  the  Univeisily  Extension  idei 
the  American  Sodety,  keeping 
the  final  aim  of  the  society's  leai 
to  make  better  citiiens  1^  making 
ted  and  more  thoughtful  men  and 


nnr  teabb  m  m 

OBILDBBK  WHliB ' 
OBH.    ItiraOTBBBbHi  vn 
ALLAVa  all  FUN  I  CUHEfl 
testremeay  for  DUBRBa 

WtHlOW*!  Boolhlug  Sfitis. 


Univen 


fieH  of 

be  the  exponent 
IS  conceived  by 

:lore  the  public 


•^-D  COLIC,  mud  U  lUt 
«'.nJ«kyn"r"'in. 


Tki  Cntury's  Life  of  Napoleon  has  caught 
popular  fancy  in   a  most   surprismg   way,    i 
copies  of  the  magaiine  have  been  hard  to  get 
lera  purchased  will 
each  instalment," 

"the  value  and  thoroughness  of  ihe  worx  wcomes 
more  manifest."  The  present  revival  of  interest 
in  Napoleon  has  been  only  a  lucky  coincidence 
(or  7*.-  Cenlttry,  as  Professor  Sloane's  historj 
was  projected,  and  its  publication  in  1S95  drcided 
upon,  long  before  there  was,  even  in  France,  any 

The  complete  novel  in  the  March  issue  of  Lip^ 
piHcatCt  is  "A  Tame  Surrender,"  by  Captain 
Charles  King.  Departing  from  this  aumor't 
usual  field,  the  purely  military,  ii  deals  with  tht 
Chicago  strike,  the  riots  and  Iheir  suppression, 
and  the  loves  of  a  Uuiled  States  lieutenant  and  a 
high-minded    young    lady    who    works   a    type- 


It 
[eslttance,  • 


The  Brooklyn  Eagle  has  established  a 
tional  departmen'    -      "      "       ' 
space  lo  Ih 
change  of  vi 
of  actual  class  work.    A  special  feali 
department  is  the  weekly  publication  o 


"  after 


(n< 


and  old),  5 


(able  fc 


Messrs.  Barnes  &  Co  ,  56  E.  1 


H  illus 


When  Tinting  New  York  City,  ■ 
prtn  and  Carrlase  Hire,  and  al 
Union  HoieU  o]        '     " 


Pears' 

soap  brings 
health  and 
the  color  of 
health  to 
many  a  sal- 
low skin. 


^FREE-H?|i^V^?| 


Crown  and  Bridoe  Work. 

Teeth  withma  PtaUs. 

Tbe  ppodml  and  KtoNUBo  bnncbot  deDtUtrr  knom 
H  CrowD  IDd  Brldgt  Wotk,  nqnlna  the  limt  KcnnM 
■ajajtmeDt  wltb  pfrfMt  mKSaDim  coDitnclIon  u 


Dr.W.I.STEIIIIT,36iW.I31SL,ll.I. 


GOOD  NEWS 
LADIES 

HOW  ABE  TODB 

CHINA  CLOSETS? 


Are  the  old  dishes  chipped  nnd 
cranked,  and  UDsnited  to  setting  off  a 
BpotlesB  toble-clotb?  We  will  re- 
plenish it  FREE. 

Wbj  drink  poor  Teas  and  Coffe«s, 
and  rain  jour  health,  when  yon 
c»tt  gel  tbe  best  at  carg^o  prices? 
PREMIUMS  for  all— Diimer,  Tea 
and  Toilet  B«ts.  Banquet  and  HangiJlg 
t^mpH. Watches,  Clocks,  Mndo  Boies, 
Cook  Books,  Watch-aocke,  Chenile 
Table  Cover*,  OnpB  and  Sanoew, 
Plates,  Knives  and  forks,  Tumblers, 
Goblets,  given  to  Club  Agents. 

celebrated  Teas,  Coffees,  Baking  Pow- 
der and  Spices.     Work  for  all.     SH 
lbs.  of  Fine  Tests  b;  mail  or  express 
for    12.00;    charges    paid.      H    lb. 
sample    of    Good    Tea   bj  mail  on 
receipt  of  tbia  "od"  and  15c.  poslage 
J  stamps.      Headquarters  In  U.  S.    for 
2  Pure  Teas,  Coffees,  Extracts,  Baking 
^  Powder  and  Spices. 
<      Beautiftil  Panel  (si«  14i28inches) 
•4  FREE  'to    all    Fairons.       For    full 
4  porticnlars,  address 

:  The  Drill  kriiaB  h  k, 

M       81  &  33  Vesey  Btreet, 
••  p.  O.  Boi  380.  NEW  YORK. 


Hniloal.  far  lonodlnc,  and  bicUr  ssUs 
1   faotorrBallafoiBahoolil,ChuiohM,*a 

rWHWot.S^v.TSSS? 

Deaorliitien  and  prices  on  applloattoB 


BUCKEYE    BELL  FOUNDRY, 

B«aiar^*Cap»ruidTiD  BBI   I   O 

—■ --- t.0DU«a>^Ai>«l<inTljBLL9 


TEACHERS'    LIBRARIES. 


eby 

tory  the   Era   of    Napuleo 
complete  or  interesiing  or  permanenl  in  value 
than  Alison.    This  abridgment  is  pronounced  by  ' 
scholars  as  Ihe  besl.     ll  is  in  particularly  good    ■ 
shape  for  young  people  as  the  sly le  of  the  abridge  ' 
ment  is  most  entertaining. 

In  Ellis'  Sr/uvl  Hiitery  0/  lAe  United  Slaje.-.  ' 
(Werner  Co.),  the  author  makes  Ibe  decisive  aid 
cbaracleristlc  events  of  Ihe  nation's  life  pass  be- 
fore the  reader's  mental  vbion  with  panaramic  , 
clearness,  and  with  a  keen  and  correct  apprehen-  1 
sion  of  the  causes  Ihat  led  lo  [hem.  It  is  ooe  cf 
Ihe  most  beaoliful  books,  mechanically,  ever  pub- 
lished for  school  use ;  it  strikes  high-water  mark  in  1 
the  fine  art  of  book-making. 

IMPORTANT. 

»e  Banage.  K..  1 

ip  at  the  Gnjid 

on.  oandsodelr  Futnirtied  Rooi^s  af|^and  up- 
wards per  day.  European  plan,  filevaiois  and  all 
Modem  Conveniences. 

RcuaDraaii  supplied  with  the  best.  Horse  can. 
Magea.  and  ekvated  tailraadi  lo  all  depots.  Vou  can 
ll*c  better  for  lei*  money  ai^  the  Craail  Union  Hote  I 

»co.r 


can  now  be  selected  with  the  certainly  of 
securing  valuable  books  only.  Our  new 
catalogue  ol  all  [he  best  books  and  aids 
For  teachers  is  now  ready  and  will  be  sent 
to  any  address  for  6  cent  stamps,  much 
ess  than  cose.  It  is  the  resull  of  months  of 
oatient  labor.    Alt  important  books  are  ac- 


curately described.  Special  prices  lo  teach- 
ers are  made  on  nearly  all.  U  contains  100 
closely  printed  pages  and  lists  nearly  1500 
volumes.  It  is  the  most  valuable  guide  of 
the  kind  ever  printed.  All  the  books  listed 
are  kept  in  stock  by  us,  and  will  be  furn- 
ished on  receipt  of  price. 


E.  L.  KELj-OCG  &  CO.,  61   East  Ninth  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


^    FREE  CURE      ' 

sKidney 

{SfsVW'iS  and  RHEUMATISM 


tuKa      WEO.      i\^vti 


3000000 

USED 'every  week-day  BRINGS  REST  ON  SUNDAY. 
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IMPORTANT     NEW 
BOOKS. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 

PRIMER  OF  PSYCHOLOGY. 

B]rPro[aanrGto*CKTiiuHBULLL«PD.  ValelJniTerdtjr.    lEaio,  8H  paRS.    VXD  mil. 

FANCIFUL  TALES. 

Br  FiAHx  R.  Stocktoh.     Edited  for  SchooJ  me  by  Julia  Eliz«mth  Lohgwoithv.    CIoU).  1 
Full- pane  111  lUtntliHU.    GOcenUnrr.    A  SupplemenUry  Roder  farcbUdreDnbieuultai  ya 

THE   MAKING  OF   THE  OHIO  VALLEY  STATES. 

BrSAHUiLAi>AiisDi<..Kii.    With  Map* uidmnnrllluilraiioiu.    ISma, ZBe pugcL    fl.SO. 

HOW  THE  REPUBLIC  IS  GOVERNED. 

B]i  Noah  Bhooks.    Umo.   TScenu.   {Riaay  ImmtdiaUly.t    ClaoH  in  Cl»ll  Governnienl  wil 
book  (ulUble  lor  uae. 


EACHERSI 


TEXT.BOOK  CATALOGUa  FOR  t8M-«  N 

l53-»57  F'FT"  AVENUE,         -        -         -         . 


M  READY. 

NEW  YORK  CITY, 


Tilden's  Grammar  School  Geography 

treats  of  lodustiial  and  Coir.mercial  pursuits  in  a  degr«:  corresponding  to  their  impor- 
tance in  the  affairs  of  life.  The  shackles  of  traditionary  ireaiment  are  thrown  off.  The 
gtndy  is  invested  with  a  new  and  living  interest.  The  subject  becomes  more  fruitful. 
The  old  wearisomeness  is  replaced  by  lively  attention. 

The  recoaimendations  of  Hon.  W  T.  Harris,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  education, 
and  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  are  in  full  harmony  with  the  teaching  of  Geography  as 
■developed  in  the  works  of  Dr.  Tilden.  What  man  has  done  in  overcoming  the  obstacles 
of  nature  in  establishing  the  great  routes  of  commerce,  railroads,  canals,  telegraphs,  is  of 
prime  human  Interest  and  importance.  The  child  is  held  '.o  be  more  benefited  and  inter- 
ested in  knowing  what  man  has  done  than  by  learning  about  the  formation  of  the  earth. 

lEACH,  SHEWELL  &  SANBORN,  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago. 


The  Pranq  art  Educational  Papers. 

The  fourth  in  this  series  of  pamphlets,  just  issued,  is 

The  Art  Idea  in  Education 

and  In  Practical  Life. 

By    JOHN    a.    CLARK. 

Price,  20  CENTS 

Fffr /mH  itt/orJnatiffM  in  regard  to  tkeu  a$td  other  publications  in  Art  Instruction, 
^iddress. 

The  Prans  Educational  Company, 

646  WMhlngton  St.,  Boitan.    47  E.  lOth  St.,  New  York.     151  Wibuh  Ava.,  Chicago. 


HISTORIA 

THE  TEACHER'S  FRIEND 


L»j»  the  greM  Bugbear  of  examii 
lag  mass  of  oames,  dates  and  batllei ;  oi  sieges 
slble  lo  remember.      Histona  makes  the  perfect 
.abore  fear  of  eiaminaliona.      The  secret  of  enw 

gent  young  peopli 

series  of  fire  sets 

belDg  complete 


low.     No  m 


throbbing  beadaches  over  a  bewilder- 

a  and  victories  :  so  hard  to  learn,  so  impos- 

ig  of  these  a  genuine  pleasure,  and  lifts  you 

na.      The  secret  of  entertainment  (or  dubs  and  social  gatherings  of  inlelli- 

•Ived  by  this  most  fascinating  of  profitable  games.     Hiatoria  consists  of  a 

ds— same  site  as  playing  cards — each  set  containing  fifty  three  card^,  and 

'FOch  of  American  history.   The  five  sets  embrace  all  the  epochs 


•  evenings'  enjoynient  i 


r  twenty  eight  hundred 
iiaTB  history  at  your  tongues  end. 

To  introduce  quickly  in  this  stale  I  will  send  postpaid,  to  aay  address,  oae  set  fifty-three  cards, 
with  full  instniUlons  for  playing,  oa  receipt  of  onljr  ij  '^nls.     prder  tt>-da|.     Addresf, 

W.    /?.    GILL£TTE,    New   Haven,  Mich. 


■  IMPROVEiVlENT   THE    ORDER   OF   THE    AQE.' 


The  Smitli  Premier  Typewriter. 

All  the  essential  features  of  a  writing  machine 
greatly    perfected        All    the   imperfections    and 
annoraoces  of  former  machines  orercome. 
The  greatest  indication  of  progressiTC  principles 
in  connection  with  anj  writing  machine. 


£W  natprntkate  ttftn  rtctiving  our  illiatraltd  and  dacriflivt  calategtu. 

THE  SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY, 


"THE  CENTURY 

BOOK  FOR 

YOUNG  AMERICANS." 

It  ti  ■ '  the  slory  of  the  Govenimeat,"b7  Elbridge 
&  Brooks,  describing  the  adventures  ofa  parly  of 
bright  young  people  in  Washington,  and  what  tbey 
learned  there:  how  the  Covemmentwas  founded. 
what  are  the  duties  of  the  I^esidcnl,  Congress. 
SnpremeCourt.variousdepartmenli,— Ifaeinaking 
of  the  flag.  etc.  Itamh'mts  a  dtlig*t/kl itiay  auA 
lie  htlpfiiliua  e/a  hiilery.  Issued  imder  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution,  with  preface  by  General  Horace  Porter, 
BSO  large  pages.  307  engravings.  Price  $1.50  at 
IBlail.  with  special  rates  to  schools.  A  tiiate  tarn 
ftttMystnt.  ptat-paid.  to  awi  rtaJir »f  t»a papa, 
fir  it.oo,~Tnocitj  refunded  if  book  is  relumed. 

The  Ccatiry  Co.,  Unhm  S^diK,  New  Vnric 


School  of  Pedagogy 

-OF  THE— 

DaiYersityoftheCityofNei  York. 

Henrj  M.  MacCracken,  D.D.,  LL.D.. 

CHANCELLOa. 

Twelve  major  and  mi  nor  courses,  with  elec- 
tivea,  leading  to  tfae  degrees  of  Master  of 
Pedagoftjr  and  Doctor  of  Pedagogy. 

Complete  professional  preparation  for  tbose 
■eekih{  to  become  superintendents,  princi- 
pals, professors  in  norraai  scbools,  and  teach- 
ers of  bl([her  raak. 
Year  begins  Oct.  i.  Scholarships  offered. 
Special  scholarsbips  For  women. 

Por  caUlosueRlTlng  tullinformaikn.    Addren, 

SECRETAIT,  SCHOOL  OF  PEDIGOGI, 


SHORTHItllD 


BX  UAII.    Three  lei 


IF  you  WANT 


FRENCH  BOOKS, 

or  book*  <trany  deAcrtptloD— Sehool  Books,  Staadard 

William  R.  Jenkins, 


tltand%ViSis,tk 


IJHITOITIf  PUBUSmilt  CO.. 

Educational  Publishers, 
<S-47  Em*  J0«A  JtC,  SEW  TOSK. 


catalogue  and  pnce  llM. 


GRANDTOLRtoEUROPE 

Fatryihree  D.t.'  S330  1  -II  eircnaea. 

Tldilng  Bnalind,  Frince.  a>LUFrl*Dd.  Oermuy. 
IUIr:BUa'FBTVTQ'ar^/H*l7L>Ddra^iid[orlltn- 


WANTED  a.»-'.™',S=S'!.re-i' 

BUtorT"by  Prof.JauKOK.  Needed  by  every  teach- 
er, puall  and  tamlly.  Endorsed  by  Press  aod  Public 
Bijt  pay.        Faiitan  Pab.  Co.,  Boatoo  Blaaa. 


THE 


SCHOOLjOURNAL 

•N  EWYORK-ANDCHICAGO- 


MARCH  30,  1895. 


Cicero's 


De  Senectute 


Features  of  this  edition  :  New  treatment — 
primarily  from  the  literary  and  historical 
side — introducing  the  student  to  a  sugges- 
tive and  stimulating  study  of  the  great 
master  of  Latin  prose ;  full  life  of  Cicero ; 
clear  page  ;  notes  giving  copious  references 
to  other  ancient  and  modern  writers,  and 
extracts  from  their  works. 

"Prof.  Karl  P.  Harrington,  Uairersity  of 
North  Carolina,  says :  The  De  Senectute 
of  Rockwood  is  notable  for  its  double 
notes,  the  scope  of  its  introduction  and  the 
conTcnience  of  its  arrangement.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  best  edition  of  this  single 
work  now  in  the   American   market." 

Sem  prepaid  00  receipt  o(  price.     Introductuia  terms  made  known  od 
request.    Conespondencc  invited. 

AMERICAN   BOOK  COMPANY 


Give 
tbe 

young 

A  obance 


wise  to  fonn  a 
child's    handwriting  01 
will     be     ^Katdcd 
business   lite  t 

Business  men  use  Tadella  Zinlc-Alloyed 
pens.        They     cost    a    little    more    at 
rst ;  but  are  cheapest  in  the  end. 
Are  they  too  good  for 
your  boy  i 

Samples,  m  nrls.  u  ccdu. 

Tadella  Pen  Co 

H  Fifth  \vimi™, 

KBW  YORK. 


DIXON'S       AMERICAN 
GRAPHITE      PENCILS 


Eprtl. 


It  is  also  a  talis- 


Oh.  to  be  in  Englai.d.  now  that  April's  there. 

And  whoever  wakes  in  England,  sees,  some  morning, 

That  the  lowest  boughs  and  the  brushwood  sheaf 

■Round  the  elm-tree  bole  are  in  tiny  leaf, 

\\  hile  the  chaffinch  sings  on  the  orchard  bough 

In  England— now.  —Robtrt  Brauming. 

Dixon's  =  American  =  Graphite  -  Pencils. 

If  tut  familiar  -.oiih  Ihrtii  it  mill  fay  ynt  te  mention  the  N.  Y.  School 
Journal  and  stnd  16  rents  for  samples  vwrth  dauhle  the  money. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO., 

JERSEY   OITY,    N.    J. 
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FORCED  «REORGMIZAnor  SALEllI 


„     .  stock  of  Sh 

valae  huodnds  of  Ihouaauds  of  dollan. 

This  "Reoboanization"  Sale  will  cxmlinue  m/jp  ui 


I  issmei.    CaUloguFS 


,  .  ck  <3  reduced 

right  10  withdraw  anv  quotation  one  week  after  dale. 
mmuDicale  with  us  im-adiately  and  secure  dn    ' 
a;  particular  DepL  (8  in  Numberl/rMtoBdence 


laTMtlgata  tha  ftPEEW  "BLBCTEIO  CAJDLB"  for  Prgjudoa  Lanttnii. 

QUEEN  &  CO.  Inc.,  loio  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A 

NifyaiiousWt>Bu>'9F/iBAwAuii.       NEW  YORK  Office :  116  Fulton  St. 


supplied  by  the 

MANHATTAN 

School  and  Church  Furniture  Works, 

■     No.  127  Clinton  Place,  N.  Y. 


Pews,  Pulpits,  Alia 

rRa 

deurlptipni  at  ou 

one  of  the  kind  ii 

skilled  lat»r  can  t>e 

We  also  baTC  (a 

ilili 

prices  all  other  go 

Our  Roods  are  r 

liah 

K.tMIAti  1850. 

jU 

Physical  and 
ChemicalApparatus 

Hicroscopes,  Teleacopes  and  Lantern^, 

Dynamas,  Motors  and  Electrical 

Test  Instruments. 

Anatomical  Models. 

Chemicals  and  Chemical  Glass  Ware. 

Special  Apparatus  to  Ordei. 
Send  for  Cataloguen  and  Prices. 

ALFRED  L.  ROBBINS  CO., 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 

EIMER&AHEND, 

205-211  Third  Ave., 
NEW    YORK. 


Everything  necessary  for 
the  Chemical  and  Physical 
Laboratory  will  be  fur- 
nished of  best  qoality  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Glass  and  mctat  appara- 
tus, special,  made  to  order, 


Prick's  Automatic  Electric 

PROGRAM  CLOCK, 


All  Statlonen  sell  It.    Prlco  M,  Mri'.eif 
paid.  •I.as.    SEND  FOR  CIRCCLAR. 

COODELL  CO.,      Antrim,  N.  H. 


PUMPS  FOR  Compressing 
OXYGEN  S  HYDROGEN 
GASES   INTO   CYLINDERS 
BVHAND  POWfTR. PRICE  $15,00 
SENDrOR  CATALOGUE  N9a    TO 

CHAS,  BESELER, 

218   CENTRE  ST,  NEW  YORK, 


Physical  and  Chemical  Apparatus. 
Microscopes,  Telescopes, 
Pbotog^raphic  Supplies, 

Optical  Lanterns  &  Slides. 
OHly  KimpkU  SHt'Uc  F.uli,ry  in  ihi   ll'^it. 
INSTRUMENTS  OF  PRECISION  TO  ORDER 
CHICAGO. 


^STERBROOK'S 


standard  School  Numbers. 
'  333.  444.    128,   105  and  048. 

For  sala  by  ail  Stationers. 

ESTEBBBOOK  STEEL  PBI  CO.,  26  Mn  St ,  I.  T 
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National  Educational  Convention, 


DENVER,  COLORADO,  JULY,   1895. 
COLORADO   SHORT  LINE, 


Either  goioe  to  or  relumiiig  from  the  NHkmaJ  Educational  CoDvention  ;ou  should  pass 
.through  St.  Louis,  the  Gate-Wa;  to  the  Soulhwcfl,  one  of  the  enaleit  -  ■  .     .       >_.■.. 

United  Slates,  and  a  point  which  present!  many  aitiactions.      Tower  Hi 
^beautiful  parks,  aud  one  of  the  Snesi  examples  of  landscape 

Khaw'i  Rotj    *     ■  '■-"' ' ' ' -"      - 


le  of  the  n 


s  coDtaia  plants  Inm  all  parts  - 


should  be  H 


1  Botanical  Gi 
ever*  educator. 

St.  Louis  IS  one  of  the  few  large  dties  in  the  Ututed  Stales,  that  has  a  Union  Station,  where  all 
trains  enteriDg  and  leaving  the  cily  arrive  and  depart,  aod  cne  which  Is  considered  one  of  the  finest 
Epadmens  of  architecture  id  the  United  States  and  a  the  largest  Id  the  world. 

The  COLORADO  SHORT  LINE  reaches  from  St.  Louis  to  Kansas  City,  and  thence 
throueb  Kansas  and  Colorado  to  Pueblo.  Leavine;  Pueblo  under  the  shadows  of  the  Rocky  Moud^ 
tainalt  takes  its  course  to  Denver.  Pikea  Peak  and  the  Rocky  Hounlaios  are  in  sight  for  i»  miles. 
Daily  .trains  are  operated  via  this  line,  canyinc  PuUmaii  Bufiet  Sleeping  Cars  and  free  Rediniug 
Ch&u-Cars. 

For  further  infonnalion,  rates  of  fare,  pamphlets,  etc.,  address 


THE  NEOQRAPH 


The  new  Stencil  Process  Printer  will  make  2,000  copies  of  a  written 
or  type-written  original.     Any  one  can  use  it. 

Prioef    810.00   up. 

THE  SIMPLEX  PRINTER 

simple,   cheap,  effective — will   make   100  copies  from   pen-written 
original,  or  75  copies  from  typewriting.     No  washing  required. 
Price,    83.00   to    8IO.OO. 

S«ud  for  BlriulHr. 

LAWTON  &  CO.,  20  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


'Criterion"  and  "Parabolon**  Projection  Lanterns. 

"Criterloi"  Oxy-Hydrogea  Htgle  Laatern. 

conitnicted  that  cither  Oil  Liiiht.  Lin 


J.     B     COLT    & 


man  St.,  New  York 


IT    IS    VERY    PLEASING 

FOR  CLASSES  IN 
HIGH  SCHOOL— SEMINARY— COLLEGE 

TO  HAVE  EMBLEMATIC 

dacM§)-E*iii— Rlnfr    oi*    Bntton, 

Write  to  B>e  tor  designs,  Kivlnjt  lull  patlleulsrs. 

SILVER  riAG-PiyS  AND  BUTTONS 

It  i»  aiUo  Very  Plemsintf  for  XerUerUtua  Student*  to 
have  a  BnntUame  :Ueda'.  from  Teacher  or  faevUy. 

E.  R.  STOCKWELL,    19  John  Street,  New  York, 


R' 


EADERS  will  confer  a  favor   by  mentioning  The  Journal  when  communi- 
cating with  advertisers. 


ARE  YOU  OOINQ 

rac«  and  tranaporUllaD  racIllUei.  The  ChlcajiB  . 
«:  Allan  lUllrand.  with  U>i«iiD«;tloii..torma{Iie 

Bt.Loalr  to  DenTer.  Tbroagb  pSace  recllSlnl^'"]! 
can.  tree  of  eitrn  phvfle;  FollDaau  drawlu^nyiin, 
■leeptog  can,  aad  din  [13^  oara. 

B.  I.  llaCLAIII,  Oat.  SMMrnPaWNifsrAgt., 
>ai  BniBdwkr,      -      -      New  To»k.  N.  T. 


Short 

Vacations 

FOR  BUSY  PEOPLE 

By  the  beautiful  new  Steimships  t>F  the 

Qld    Dominion   |  Jne 

"TO- 
OLD  POINT  COMFORT,  VA. 
VIRQINIA  BEACH,  VA. 
RICHMOND,  VA. 

WASHINGTON. 

INCLUDING    EVERY    EXPENSE. 

"'"""ihortanndell^WullrliS.        '"'""' 

OLD  DOMINION  5.  S.  COMPANY, 

Pier  i6.  North  River,  New  York.- 
W.  L.  JJtilUmaawi,  Tl«>.Pr«rt.  *  Tr«a«  MgT. 


GLm'SEIGURM  TO  EUROPE 

Sailing  (rom  New  York  by  lim-clau  iteanun  on 
April  .,.  May  iS,  June  ,,.  June  iS,  June  j».  July  j, 
etc.    All  iraveliog  eipeniei  included. 
Popular  [wices.  Ticket*  (or  in- 

ote  jf.!^  PIlRnpP  s.'"."»p; 
.„l'|.    tuHurt  .;.«^-K 

Choice   berth*. 


GRAIHDTOURtoEUROPE 

FMry-thrM  Dayi'  CSaO  i  -II  ea»«-an. 
Vtritlng  Bnalud.  rranog.  ■wiuerlind.  oancaoT. 
Tbe  Bhlie.Beleluni,  Holland.   Otk«r  limn  HKIndlng 
ItMT :  atoa  Fail  Taar  t*  Haly  ■.■•b4.  Kend  tor  Itln- 
cmie*,  Bdwin  Jones,  tot  Puinam  ai.,  BrookUn.  N.  Y. 
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WALTER  BAKER  &  CO. 

PURE,  HICH  ORADI 

COCOAS  JNO^CHOCOUTES 

HieHE°STIWiUID8 

idiisSrali  Food 

EXPOSITIONS 

In  Europe  aaiAiiKirica. 

lit.  at  Dlh^  Ch'tB^allJL^"  ™ 
•OLJ>    lY   OHOCKRI    EVERYVWERI. 

i«.TCiia«a*Mi.MmcHt»rE8,iiM8. 


fn|lil|i^(gyiiis. 


Tbt  Btst  aid  BrUbt- 
est  Colors! 


Smootb   Ptrmimiiil 
lirksl 


llatcli  KlDdirgarlen 
p«p«rs! 


Franklin  Mfg- Co. 

Rochester,  N.  V. 


pnrr  r«oiuTixs  fob  raj 


'BKnaffii 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT'S  STEEL  PENS, 

The  Most  Perfect  Pena  Made, 

HAVE  FOR  FIFTY  TEARS  BEEN  THE  STANDARD. 

Hit  Celebrated  Numben 

303,    404.    604  E.F.,    351,    601  E.F.,    170, 

and  hli  other  ■tjrle*  nwjr be  hkd  oi  all  dealen  throogbont  the  world. 

GOLD    MBDAL.    PARIS    EXPOSITIONS.    1S7S    ana    ISSO 

And  the  Amard  at  tli«  Woridfs  0eitim5tan  BaopogUion,  CDUeoffS. 

JO«KPH  OILLOTT  *  SONS,  91  John  StreM,  NKW  YORK. 


How  about  those  dtplomas  thia  year?  Early?  O  do  !  It's  just  the  time. 
Many  have  placed  their  orden  already  for  May  and  June  graduations,  apprecia- 
ting that  they  will  get  the  "  best  in  the  shop"  and  it)  ample  time.  And  how  much 
better  it  is !  It  saves  you  lime  and  trouble  when  you  have  your  hands  full  with 
the  close  of  the  year's  work.  Further,  you  get  more  for  your  money,  because 
we  can  give  such  work  more  attention  now  than  when  the  ruiA  iiaiait  is  on. 

We  might  add  in  passing  that  our  diplomas  are  chaste  and  artistic  in  design, 
of  approved  wording  and  possess  the  merit  of  every  kind  ot  school  having  its 
own  special  detign  so  that,  by  inserting  the  name  of  the  school,  location,  etc.,  in 
(be  blank  spaces  provided  for  that  purpose,  it  practically  gives  you  the  benefit  of 
a  special  diploma.  We  supply  them  blank  ot  filled  out,  as  you  like,  in  any 
number  on  the  shortest  notice,  and  at  prices  to  suit  all  purses.  We  have  them 
at  (3.00,  S4  00,  (5.00  and  $6,00  pet  dozen.  And  mind  you,  this  is  for  first  class 
lithographed  work. 

We  carry  a  complete  line  of  Commencement  Programs  and  Invitations. 
The  designs  are  new,  chaste,  artistic.  They  range  in  price  from  $1.50  10  |i3.oo 
per  one  hundred. 

In  writing  us  for  samples  of  diplomas  don't  forget  to  state  the  kind  of  school 
and  number  needed  :  and  ol  program^,  the  number  and  approximately  the  price 
you  wish  to  pay  per  hundred.     It  is  important  that  we  have  this  information. 

C.   L.  RICEETTS,  Opera  House,  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


Indorsed  Without  Reserve 

by  Leading   Educators 
and  Master  Musicians. 


^ttisi%stein 


IvmethodlnimdedontrueP 

agiiKical  anil  Paycbologieal  I-nncliil 

Aaopteil  by  BrooIil>-ii  a 

■•bllailelplila,  ami  Is  belnK  r 


Of  the  thlrtccQ  State  Nannal  Schools  of  Pennsylvania,  twelve  are  leachUi;  this  System. 

Nonnal  SoliooU  uf  fonrteen  «li>t«*  bare  already  arloiiteil  tbe  method. 
Furnishes  plan  soil  material  wliereliy  BpecUllBta  can  Rreatly  Imjirove  u|mn  present  rasUltg. 

Sulvei  the  prnblcni  <if  nucceBBlul  remills  where  a  Bjieclallst  raniiut  be  hail. 

The  nnlv  mttlind  tlial  places  music  un  the  same  Laila  as  ntlier  etudtea  aud  Buoceastull]'  tauKht  l>y 
the  reKBlar  teacher.  Inveatlgatlim  BoUclteii.    Send  for  tlrculan, 

KtXG,  RICHARDSON  £  CO.,  PubUahera,  Springfield,  Mass. 

The  Amcrlran  Mnslo  Tralnliiic  Rrhool.  iiii<icriheiHTK>niildlwiianori^nuihorutUioii7i>t«in.itu>roiigh» 
MUSIC  THAIMNU  SCHOOL,  bprlnKfleld.MB*!. 


KINDER8ARTEN 


AMD  SCHOOL  \  schermeuhorn  &  CO. 

SUPPLIES.  )  3  ^,it'^o^'"- 


Bend  for  CHtalo^ne. 


ATonk 

For  Brain-Workers,  the  Weak  and 
DebUitated. 

Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

is  without  exception  the  Best 
Remedy  for  relieving  Mental 
and  Nervous  Exhaustion ;  and 
where  the  system  has  become 
debilitated  by  disease,  it  acts 
as  a  general  tonic  and  vitalizer, 
affording  sustenance  to  both 
brain  and  body. 
Dr.  e.  Cornell  Eaten,    Philadelphia, 

Pa.,  says:  "  I  have  met  with  the  greatest 
and  most  satisfactory  results  in  dyspepsia 
and  general  derangement  of  the  cerebral 
systems,  causing  debility  and 


Descriptive  pamphlet  free. 

Rnmford  Cbemlcal  Works,  ProTldencfl,  R.  L 


Beware  of  Substitutes  and  Imitations. 


Packer'5 
Tar  Soap 

Is  more  than  a  pure,  bland, 
luxuriant  cleanser.  It  is  anti- 
septic, emollient  and  curative. 
It  fortifies  the  skin  in  health, 
soothes  it  in  irritated  condi- 
tions, and  is  a  constant  protec- 
tion against  contagion. 

Physicians  have  been  using 
and  prescribing  this  soap  for 
nearly  a  quarter  century. 

"A  Luxury  for 
BathandShampoo/' 

Medical  Standard. 
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All  letters  relating  to  contributions  should  be  addressed  plainly,  **Editors  of 
School  Jouknal.**  All  letters  about  subscriptions  should  be  addresMd  to 
B.  L.  KxLLOGG  ft  Co.  Do  not  put  editorial  and  business  items  on  the  saaie  sheet. 


The   Danger. 


The  child  is  taught  to  read — sometimes  with  much 
labor.  At  once  there  is  open  before  him  a  vast  field  ; 
books  and  papers  abound.  In  the  city  papers  are  thrust 
in  his  hand  ;  a  portion  of  some  exciting  tale  is  given 
him,  to  entice  him  to  buy  the  remainder.  The  free 
library  contains  numerous  volumes  whose  sole  object  is 
to  entrance  his  imagination. 

The  two  inhabitants  ot  the  Garden  saw  daily  before 
them  two  kinds  of  fruit—one  would  bring  happiness,  the 
other  misery.  In  like  manner  before  the  child  who  has 
learned  to  read  there  are  two  kinds  of  books  ;  too  often 
he  does  not  know  that  one  kind  will  eventually  prove  a 
curse  ;  too  often  he  takes  up  any  book,  any  paper,  sim- 
ply because  he  is  able  to  decipher  its  hieroglyphics  and 
there  is  a  certain  pleasure  in  substituting  the  connection 
of  thoughts  found  in  them,  in  the  place  of  connecting 
his  own  thoughts. 

No  problem  is  hardly  greater  than  the  one  that  con- 
fronts the  world  growing  out  of  the  possession  of  read- 
ing. The  Catholics  see  this  more  clearly  than  the  Pro- 
testants. They  prefer  to  know  the  young  person  is  able 
to  recite  the  Catechism  rather  than  to  know  he  is  draw- 
ing books  from  the  free  library.  The  Catholic  bishop 
of  Illinois  declared  that  the  power  to  read  must  not  be 
booked  as  education — the  use  which  will  be  made  of 
this  power  will  show  whether  there  is  education  or 
not. 

Just  how  to  solve  the  problem  has  been  the  subject  of 
very  much  thought,  but  no  solution  is  apparent.  Of  a 
thousand  children  in  the  cities  who  learn  to  read  a  very 
large  number  will  be  demoralized  by  reading  ;  yet  it  is 
believed  that  a  larger  part  of  that  thousand  would  be 
worse  off  in  many  ways  if  they  could  not  read.  This 
shows  that  while  evil  comes  from  it,  it  is  not  in  the  pos- 
session, but  the  use  of  the  new  power. 

Shall  the  child  be  taught  to  read  ?  Most  certainly, 
with  all  the  risks  that  flow  from  it.  Life  itself  is.  full  of 
risks  ;  sometimes  when  a  child  is  dead  we  say  it  is  best, 
and  echo  Longfellow's  words,  "  free  from  temptation.*' 
All  movement  of  the  child  when  it  leaves  the  mother's 
arms  are  attended  with  risks.  There  is  risk  in  obtain- 
ing an  education.  Many  a  young  man  has  gone  from  a 
peaceful  home  to  a  college  and  ever  after  buffeted  with 
tempests  and  trials  growing  out  of  the  new  life  entered 
though  the  gate  of  his  education.  There  is  risk  learn- 
ing to  read— the  power  may  be  misused. 


A  lawyer  was  asked  concerning  a  young  man  in  the 
same  boarding  house.  He  replied  :  ''  He  will  never 
amount  to  anything;  he  reads  nothing  but  newspapers." 
This  was  a  quick  but  correct  judgment.  Here  was  a 
young  man  able  to  read  and  misusing  his  ability.  News- 
papers have  their  place,  not  to  be  the  sole  reading  of  any 
one. 

Along,  then,  with  the  power  to  read  there  must  be 
some  judgment,  some  taste,  some  appetite  pertaining  to 
reading  ;  the  young  person  is  set  afloat  by  the  teacher 
in  a  sea  of  books  and  papers— what  shall  he  do  ?  It  is  of 
very  little  account  that  a  teacher  say  you  must  not  read 
this  or  that  book,  or  you  must  read  this  or  that ;  yet  it 
may  help  that  certain  great  names  are  used. 

The  Protestants  are  right  in  saying.  Teach  the  child  to 
read,  let  the  hazards  be  what  they  may.  The  Catholics 
are  right  in  saying.  It  is  of  paramount  importance  that 
there  be  the  great  central  idea  in  the  child's  mind — 
duty  to  God.  The  inherent  guiding  principles  must  be 
strengthened.  If  the  child  goes  out  into  the  world  with 
the  power  to  read,  and  does  not  care  a  snap  whether  he 
pleases  the  unseen  yet  surely  knowing  Creator,  if  he  is 
conscienceless,  if  right  and  wrong  are  not  distinguished 
clearly,  the  probability  is  that  this  new  power  will  lead 
him  to  evil.  This  is  by  no  means  all  that  can  be  said  ; 
the  conclusion  is  that  more  than  mere  reading  must  be 
aimed  at  in  teaching. 


Mental  Education. 

By  Clement  Fezandie'. 

THE   TRAINING  OF  THE  MEMORY. 

Next  to  the  judgment  comes  the  memory,  and  this  we 
do  claim  to  educate  in  our  schools,  but  how  faulty  our 
methods  are  will  appear  when  we  come  to  seriously  con- 
sider the  question.  Memory,  like  all  our  other  facul- 
ties, physical  and  mental,  can  be  developed  only  by  use, 
yet  there  is  a  proper  and  an  improper  use  for  it.  Just 
as  a  boxer  can  by  training  develop  his  arms  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  rest  of  his  body,  so  by  memorizing  pages 
of  logarithmic  tables  we  can  develop  the  memory  for 
figures  at  the  expense  of  the  memory  for  form  or  color. 
Real  education  consists  in  the  symmetrical  develop- 
ment of  all  the  powers  of  memory,  not  merely  the  mem- 
ory of  sound  by  the  repetition  of  passages  of  prose  or 
poetry,  not  merely  memory  of  form  or  color,  not  the 
memory  of  isolated  facts,  nor  even  the  memory  of  gen- 
eral principles,  it  is  something  higher  than  any  of  these, 
and  yet  it  includes  them  all. 

Memory  depends  upon  two  great  factors,  vivid  and 
complete  impressions  and  on  repetition.  The  first  may 
be  called  intellectual  memory  and  the  second  rote  mem- 
ory. The  two  are  necessary  to  all  human  beings,  what- 
ever their  walk  in  life,  but  the  first  is  the  only  one  that 
requires  education.  The  rote  memory  will  develop  it- 
self to  a  high  degree  without  any  assistance  from  the 
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teacher.  Whatever  a  man's  business  those  things  which 
he  oftenest  hears  or  sees  will  be  best  remembered, 
whether  useful  or  detrimental,  whether  profound  or 
stupid.  As  a  rule,  however,  this  facility  of  memorizing 
by  repetition  is  of  great  advantage  to  us.  The  techni- 
cal terms  which  we  use  daily  are  thus  made  familiar  and 
we  therefore  unconsciously  acquire  the  very  knowledge 
we  most  need.  Hence  the  rational  way  when  there  is 
any  knowledge  we  wish  a  child  to  learn  by  rote  is  to 
compel  him  to  use  it  frequently.  Our  school  studies  if 
properly  arranged  will  do  this  of  themselves,  but  if  not 
we  must  modify  them  so  as  to  secure  the  result.  Many 
teachers  claim  that  arithmetical  rules,  axioms,  and  the 
multiplication  table  should  be  learned  by  rote,  but  it  is 
a  great  mistake  to  teach  them  by  senseless  repetitions. 
Continued  drill  in  multiplication,  in  arithmetical  prob- 
lems, or  in  geometry,  will  secure  a  sounder  and  more  val- 
uable memory  of  the  tables,  rules,  and  definitions  than 
any  amount  of  oral  repetition  which  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, will  only  impress  the  meaningless  syllables  on  the 
child's  mind. 

Hence  the  training  of  the  memory  consists  funda- 
mentally in  securing  vivid  and  complete  impressions, 
and  in  afterwards  requiring  that  the  most  important 
knowledge  be  frequently  used  by  the  child  after  it  is 
once  obtained. 

Few  persons  realize  how  incomplete  and  inaccurate 
our  memory  really  is.  Let  any  one  shut  his  eyes  and  at- 
tempt to  draw  or  describe  the  appearance  of  his  own 
parlor  or  the  face  of  a  dear  friend,  and  unless  an  artist 
whose  memory  of  form  has  been  developed  by  his  art, 
the  chances  are  great  that  he  will  make  a  complete 
botch  of  it ;  the  reason  being  usually  that  his  first  impres- 
sions were  not  vivid  or  complete.  Training  of  the  ob- 
servation and  of  the  judgment  are  therefore  necessary 
for  the  proper  training  of  the  memory. 

Moreover  we  must  remember  that  a  striking  feature 
in  an  object  will  always  command  our  attention,  and 
hence  will  be  better  remembered.  For  this  reason  in 
training  the  memory  of  children  those  objects  which 
present  strong  contrasts  and  striking  features  should 
first  be  used.  Memory  is  moreover  dependent  upon  the 
amount  of  interest  aroused  in  the  subject.  A  child  will 
not  readily  forget  that  Christmas  is  coming,  nor,  for 
that  matter,  that  examinations  are  at  hand.  Fear  as 
well  as  pleasure  aids  the  memory  ;  hence,  whatever  is 
to  be  remembered  should  be  put  in  an  interesting  form. 
Finally  sequence,  or  association  of  some  sort,  greatly 
helps  the  memory.  It  is  much  more  easy  to  remember 
a  long  passage  in  prose  than  the  same  number  of  dis- 
connected syllables  having  no  meaning  whatever.  One 
word  suggests  the  other,  and  one  thought  the  following. 
Hence  it  is  that  while  it  is  difficult  to  memorize  a  long 
proposition  in  geometry  if  not  understood,  it  becomes 
no  task  whatever  to  repeat  it  if  the  fundamental  ideas 
are  thoroughly  comprehended. 

From  what  precedes  it  will  be  seen  that  the  commit- 
ting to  memory  of  prose  or  poetry  has  but  little  if  any 
real  educational  value.  It  does  not  train  the  memory, 
at  least  not  to  any  appreciable  extent.  It  may  be  and 
is  very  useful  for  declamatory  purposes,  as  recitation 
of  any  kind  serves  to  give  the  scholar  self-confidence, 
but  this  properly  belongs  to  moral  education  and  it 
would  therefore  be  out  of  place  to  dwell  upon  it  here 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  I  would  repeat  that  the  fac- 
ulty of  memory  should  be  trained  by  securing  vivid  and 
complete  impressions,  and  that  the  child  should  be  fre- 
quently made  to  reproduce  these  impressions  afterwards 
in  different  ways,  especially  by  drawing  from  memory 
objects  he  has  seen,  and  by  describing  them  orally  or 
in  writing.  Drawing  and  composition  are  the  great  aids 
to  memory  as  they  are  to  the  observation,  and  hence 
should  be  given  a  prominent  place  in  every  school  and 
college  curriculum,  but  it  must  be  understood  that  the 
drawings  and  descriptions  must  be  from  nature,  not 
meaningless  straight  lines  or  curves,  copies  of  pictures, 
or  compilations  from  an  encyclopedia. 

I  have  not  mentioned  the  fact  that  good  health  and  a 
restful  state  of  mind  and  body  are  necessary  for  repro- 


ducing the  impressions  made  on  the  memory.  Physical 
education,  as  we  have  seen,  underlies  all  others,  and,  if 
improperly  attended  to,  the  mental  and  moral  faculties 
must  of  necessity  suffer. 

THE  TRAINING   OF    THE  REASON. 

Reasoning  may  be  said  to  consist  in  the  distinguish- 
ing of  likenesses.  We  see  an  object  or  an  idea  and  we 
instinctively  group  it  with  another  set  of  objects  or  of 
ideas  already  known.  It  is  in  other  words  merely  a 
form  of  judgment,  but  one  that  presupposes  memory  of 
a  certain  number  of  objects  or  ideas  already  under- 
stood. It  is  therefore  obvious  that  the  reasoning  facul- 
ties cannot  be  properly  trained  unless  both  the  iudg- 
ment  and  the  memory  are  efficient. 

The  majority  of  our  schools  to-day  claim  to  teach 
reasoning,  but  alas,  the  results  are  far  from  satisfactory. 
Whether  we  look  at  our  newspapers,  our  magazines^  the 
methods  of  our  business  men,  the  laws  of  our  govern- 
ment ;  no  matter  in  what  direction  we  turn  our  eyes, 
we  are  struck  by  the  utter  lack  of  logic  displayed  in 
carrying  out  the  simplest  processes.  Sophistries  of  all 
kinds  are  current,  not  only  among  the  uneducated 
classes,  where  it  is  natural  to  look  for  a  deficiency  or 
reasoning,  but  among  those  who  have  received  the  bene- 
fits of  a  college  education. 

The  reason  is  one  of  the  most  important  mental 
powers  to  cultivate  from  its  value  as  a  tool.  Train  the 
memory  and  you  teach  a  child  to  remember  the  facts  it 
has  learned.  Train  the  reason,  and  for  every  fact  it 
learns,  there  will  be  hundreds  of  thousands  of  correl- 
ated facts  which  it  learns  at  the  same  time,  since  they 
can  all  be  deduced  from  the  one  fact  known.  Hence 
its  importance  cannot  be  over-estimated,  although  you 
will  continually  find  teachers  who  claim  they  haven't 
time  to  train  the  reason  ;  **  it  takes  too  long  "  they 
imagine  that  they  are  promoting  the  child's  welfare  by 
spending  the  time  that  should  be  employed  in  teaching 
reasoning  to  other  matters.  They  think  it  more  desir- 
able to  force  the  child  through  a  given  text-book  in 
an3r  manner,  than  to  spend  the  necessary  time  in  edu- 
cating the  mental  faculties.  They  are  as  foolish  as  the 
man  who  starts  out  on  a  long  journey  with  insufficient 
money,  instead  of  waiting  to  secure  ample  capital.  The 
start  is  sooner  made,  but  when  his  funds  give  out  he 
comes  to  a  standstill  and  has  the  discomforture  of  see* 
ing  his  wiser  friends,  who  set  out  later,  passing  him  in 
the  race  because  they  waited  for  better  equipment. 

There  are  two  great  branches  of  science  which  may 
with  profit  be  used  for  training  the  reason,  namely, 
mathematics  and  natural  science.  Some  principles  of 
logic  may  also  with  advantage  be  taught. 

Reasoning  is  not  a  complicated  matter  after  the 
pupil  has  grasped  the  fact  that  everything  has  a  cause, 
and  that  like  causes  produce  like  results.  Almost  the 
entire  subject  of  arithmetic  can  be  reduced  to  the  sim- 
ple reasoning  employed  in  the  reduction  to  unity.  A 
scholar  who  can  reason  :  "  If  six  apples  cost  twelve 
cents,  then  one  apple  will  cost  one-sixth  of  twelve 
cents,  or  two  cents ;  and  four  apples  will  cost  four 
times  as  much,  or  eight  cents ; "  such  a  scholar, 
thoroughly  understanding  this  formula,  can  reason  out 
all  examples  in  proportion,  in  percentage,  in  interest, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc.  In  short,  he  will  be  able  to  solve  almost 
any  problem  in  arithmetic. 

But  while  a  knowledge  of  this  elementary  reasoning 
thus  simplifies  in  a  marvelous  manner  the  whole  subject 
of  arithmetic,  it  follows  as  a  natural  consequence  that 
arithmetic  is  too  simple  a  subject  to  properly  train  the 
reasoning  faculties.  It  does  excellent  work  in  this 
direction,  but  it  requires  the  assistance  of  other  studies. 
Algebra  is  better  because  the  reasoning  is  there  more 
involved,  and  geometry  is  probably  best  of  all,  as  it  not 
only  deals  with  tangible  facts,  easily  verifiable,  but 
there  is  considerable  variety  in  the  methods  of  proving 
propositions,  and  often  great  complexity  in  the  reason- 
mg  processes  involved. 

The  natural  sciences  are  also  of  great  importance  in 
the  training  of  the  reasoning,  and  experimental  chem- 
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istry  and  physics  are  both  to  be  highly  commended,  the 
scholar  making  his  own  inductions  and  deductions,  and 
putting  his  conclusions  to  a  practical  test  as  easily  as 
with  mathematics,  and  with  results  that  are  almost  as 
tangible.  Botany,  too,  is  valuable  in  this  direction  as 
are  also  the  other  natural  sciences,  but  none  probably 
equal  experimental  chemistry  and  physics. 

There  is,  however,  one  fact  which  must  always  be 
borne  in  mind  ;  it  is  that  you  cannot  teach  a  child  rea- 
soning by  telling  him  the  reason  for  things.  I  often 
hear  teachers  complain  that  they  repeat  a  reasoning 
process  twenty  times  to  a  child  without  his  understand- 
ing it.  They  might  repeat  it  a  thousand  times  with  no 
better  result.  The  child  may  perhaps  memorize  the 
words,  but  he  will  not  understand  the  idea.  He  must 
reason  things  out  for  himself  if  he  is  really  to  under- 
stand the  process.  The  average  child  can  readily  learn 
how  to  multiply  one  number  by  another  without  any 
aid  whatever  from  his  teacher,  if  he  first  understands 
our  system  of  numeration.  Likewise  he  can  discover 
for  himself  how  to  add,  subtract,  divide,  or  multiply 
fractions  without  any  rule  or  formula  of  reasoning,  if 
he  thoroughly  understands  what  goes  before.  After  he 
has  thus  actually  discovered  the  method  for  himself,  he 
will  readily  understand  the  reason  for  it,  because  he 
must  have  already  unconsciously  used  some  form  of 
reasoning  to  arrive  at  his  conclusions. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  I  would  urge  upon  all 
teachers  the  paramount  importance  of  a  proper  train- 
ing of  the  reasoning  powers.  It  takes  time,  patience, 
and  knowledge,  to  properly  develop  them  in  the  child, 
but  the  result  is  worth  many  times  the  efifort,  for  the 
•  result  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  production  of 
intelligent  men  and  women,  implying  the  progess  of  the 
whole  human  race  ;  surely,  such  an  end  is  worth  striv- 
ing for  ! 


Having  Fixed  Principles. 

By  W.  W.  Perkins. 

A  SCHOOL-ROOM  INCIDENT. 

The  pupils  had  gone  out  at  recess,  and  I  had  raised  a 
window  and  stood  by  it  to  get  some  fresh  air  and  to 
enjoy  also  the  sport  that  was  in  progress.  I  noticed  two 
boys  were  standing  at  the  entrance  to  the  grounds, 
and  that  some  sort  of  a  crisis  had  come.  I  knew  by 
the  attitude  of  each  that  the  conversation  was  by  no 
means  friendly.  Each  was  about  the  same  age  and 
strength  ;  but  they  greatly  differed  morally.  Henry 
was  a  good  student  and  well  brought  up  ;  George  had 
better  native  abilities,  but  he  relied  on  them  too  much 
and  not  on  industry.  There  was  nothing  really  bad 
about  him,  but  I  felt  he  had  not  yet  come  to  live  in  ac- 
-cordance  with  fixed  principles. 

There  was  a  doubling  of  fists  by  George,  there  was  a 
firm  standing  up  by  Henry,  and  I  feared  there  would  be 
a  fight,  but  the  bell  rang  and  they  started  slowly  along 
to  the  door,  each  watching  the  other;  they  came  in  last 
and  I  could  see  each  had  been  in  an  excited  state  of 
mind.  What  was  I  to  do  ?  What  was  best  ?  Just  then 
a  pupil  came  to  my  desk  and  I  made  him  sit  down  and 
in  a  low  tone  asked  him  what  was  the  trouble  between 
Henry  and  George.  He  promised  to  find  out.  On  his 
return  he  gave  me  an  insight  of  the  incident  at  the 
gate. 

A  slight  difficulty  had  arisen  between  them  about  a 
base-ball  bat,  and  George  had  said,  '*  I  have  a  good 
mind  to  give  you  a  licking."  Henry  said,  **You  have 
to  spell  able  first."  George  said,  "  Oh,  you  daren't 
fight  me  "— 

At  this  point  I  interrupted  my  informant  and  called 
the  two  boys  forward.  I  wanted  them  to  know  I  did 
not  consider  them  as  criminals  at  all,  that  I  simply 
wanted  to  know  what  was  going  on.  I  did  all  I  could 
to  encourage  them  to  talk.  I  wanted  the  school  to 
hear  the  conversation  because  I  could  make  use  of  it  as 
a  lesson.    George  began  : 


"Well, you  see  I  had  a  bat,  and  lent  it  to  Henry  ;  his 
brother  got  it  and  let  it  get  wet  and  I  didn't  think  that 
was  fair  ;  and  we  got  to  talking  about  it.  But  it  is  of 
no  consequence  ;  it  will  be  as  good  as  ever  when  it  gets 
dry.  I  don't  care  anything  about  it,  I  can  buy  an- 
other." 

'•  But  you  offered  to  fight  Henry  ?  " 

**  Yes,  I  'spose  I  was  rather  mad." 

All  this  time  Henry  had  said  nothing  I  knew  he  was 
a  boy  of  good  principles  and  averse  to  scufHing  and 
brawls  ;  so  I  turned  to  him. 

"  You  were  ready  for  a  fight,  were  you,  Henry  ? " 

"  No,  sir,  I  wouldn't  fight,  and  George  knows  it." 

"  How  is  that?  Why  not  fight  ?  You  are  not  afraid 
of  George  ;  you  are  as  strong  as  he  is." 

"It  isn't  that — I  made  up  my  mind  not  to  fight." 
Here  some  tears  fell  and  I  could  see  he  was  much  agi- 
tated. "  My  mother  doesn't  want  me  to  fight,  and  I 
promised  her  I  wouldn't." 

This  gave  me  a  better  view  of  the  case.  He  was  one 
of  two  sons  ;  the  family  was  one  of  excellent  standing; 
his  mother  evidently  felt  that  Henry  must  be  placed  on 
a  higher  platform  than  the  ordinary  boys  of  the 
town. 

"  Scholars,  here  is  a  most  interesting  condition  of 
things.  George  don't  care  a  cent  about  the  bat,  but 
would  fight  about  it  for  all  that ; .  Henry  has  been  for- 
bidden to  fight,  and  has  promised  not  to  fight,  and  yet 
had  too  much  spirit  to  tell  George  this.  So  that  they 
came  near  having  a  collision.  Now  we  must  learn 
something  from  this. 

I  think  George  was  wrong  to  "  stump  "  Henry,  as  it 
were  ;  I  don't  think  he  ought  to  have  done  it.  Many  a 
quarrel  comes  from  this  "  stumpmg."  I  hope  it  will  not 
be  done  in  this  school.  There  are  lots  of  ways  to  en- 
joy oneself  without  doing  it.  And  he  kept  on  picking 
away  at  Henry  when,  as  he  says,  the  bat  was  of  little 
account — I  don't  like  that.  George  must  struggle 
against  that ;  a  great  deal  of  trouble  comes  from 
"  picking  old  sores "  as  my  grandfather  used  to 
say. 

Now  Henry  has  taken  a  noble  stand,  and  he  will  be 
paid  for  that  all  his  life.  The  Bible  says,  "  Children 
obey  your  parents  "  in  one  place  ;  and  in  another  it 
promises  that  those  who  honor  their  parents  will  live 
long.  Not  long  ago  a  man  was  hanged  for  murder  in 
Arkansas,  and  while  in  prison  he  often  said,  "  My  mother 
told  me  when  I  was  a  boy  that  if  I  minded  her  I  would 
live  to  be  an  old  man ;  but  I  did  not  do  it  and  ^now  I 
see  what  she  meant." 

The  foundation  of  success  in  life  is  laid  when  a  boy 
determines  to  mind  his  mother.  Some  boys  think  it 
shows  they  are  quite  manly  when  they  refuse  to  mind 
their  mothers  ;  it  is  a  greater  mistake  than  to  say  that 
twice  five  makes  eleven.  George  Washington  was 
noted  for  minding  his  mother  long  after  he  became  the 
pride  of  this  country. 

I  like  the  position  Henry  has  taken.  Every  boy  and 
every  girl  in  this  school  and  in  this  town  that  takes  a 
position  like  that  is  sure  to  succeed.  I  once  had  a 
pupil  of  fine  abilities ;  everybody  thought  he  would 
make  a  smart  man.  I  found  he  was  very  disobedient 
to  his  parents,  and  talked  with  him  about  it.  But  his 
wilfulness  was  deep-seated.  He  went  off  on  a  gunning 
expedition  against  the  command  of  his  mother, and  was 
wounded  and  one  of  his  legs  had  to  be  amputated.  I 
never  saw  a  boy  succeed  who  did  not  mind  his  parents  ; 
so  that  Henry  has  taken  a  right  position.  He  may  be 
laughed  at,  but  he  is  right  and  can  stand  that. 

I  am  glad,  boys,  that  you  have  told  me  about  this  mat- 
ter ;  we  are  all  interested  in  each  other.  George  means 
well,  but  he  has  not  got  his  principles  firmly  fixed  yet. 
He  does  not  want  to  be  a  noisy  "  rough ; "  of  course 
not,  but  he  thinks  it  is  very  good  style  to  fight  if  he  is 
sure  of  beating  the  other  fellow.  I  think  the  true  plan  is 
not  to  fight  unless  you  are  set  upon  and  likely  to  be 
hurt.  After  a  good  many  years  there  will  be  no  fight- 
ing in  this  world  ;  let  us  determine  w*e  will  belong  to 
the  "  no-fighting  "  class — the  highest  class. 
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Economics  in  Elementary  Schools.* 

Political  economists,  in  their  zeal  for  scientific  advance,  have 
concentrated  their  attention  upon  technical  discussions.  They 
have  dwelt  upon  disputed  topics  and  have  rejoiced  in  the  discov- 
ery of  new  truth.  But  they  have  overlooked  the  more  obvious  ec- 
onomic laws  and  phenomena  which  are  of  general  interest.  Ec- 
onomic controversy  at  any  particular  time  wages  around  certain 
points  selected,  not  because  they  are  really  the  points  of  public 
mterest,  but  for  reasons  connected  with  the  mtemal  development 
of  the  science.  The  makers  of  text-books  innocently  suppose 
that  this  controversial  literature  is  suitable  material  for  their  pur- 
pose, and  the  result  is  that  the  body  of  economic  truth  over  which 
there  is  little  or  no  controversy  finds  no  adequate  expression. 
The  economic  literature,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  these 
leading  ideas,  is  defective,  and  creates  a  false  impression  of  the 
relation  between  the  established  and  accepted  facts  of  Political 
Economy  and  its  disputed  propositions. 

As  long  as  the  text-books  reflect  the  tone  of  the  literature,  there 
is  small  chance  of  introducing  economics  into  the  schools  unless 
this  technical  literature  is  avoided  and  a  return  made  to  those 
first  principles  which  lie  back  of  all  discussions.  These  princi- 
ples are  of  so  general  a  character  and  of  so  simple  a  nature  that 
they  enter  naturally  into  the  child's  world  and  can  be  illustrated 
bv  many  striking  examples  based  upon  the  experience  of  children. 
While  the  actions  of  the  adult  are  much  more  complex  than  those 
of  a  child,  the  motives  in  the  two  cases  are  not  as  different  as 
might  be  supposed.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  to  use  the  material 
of  a  child's  life  to  prepare  him  for  the  more  intricate  economic 
world  with  which  he  will  become  familiar  when  a  man. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  basis  of  political  economy  is 
found  in  the  theory  of  utility.  It  is  the  aim  of  economics  to  dis- 
cover how  to  increase  our  utility  and  how  to  reduce  our  cost. 
We  must  know  something  about  degrees  of  utility  before  we 
can  determine  what  the  value  of  commodities  is,  but  the  problem 
of  value,  vital  as  it  is  to  us,  has  no  interest  for  children,  because 
their  life  is  not  a  life  of  cost.  The  cost  of  articles  consumed  bv 
children  is  borne  by  parents  or  friends,  and  if  they  have  acquired 
an  interest  in  the  cost  of  commodities,  it  is  due  to  their  environ- 
ment, or  false  notions  of  their  teachers.  I  do  not  mean  to  deny 
that,  as  has  been  asserted  by  so  many  economists,  the  ideas  ot 
value  and  cost  can  be  presented  to  the  children  in  public  schools, 
but  I  do  say  that  other  doctrines  derived  from  the  theory  of  util- 
ity are'  of  much  more  importance  to  the  children  of  public  schools, 
and  to  adults  as  well,  we  should  be  much  better  off  if  we  would 
develop  first  these  fundamental  ideas  in  our  social  life  as  well  as 
in  the  life  of  our  children. 

INITIAL  AND  FINAL  UTILITY. 

It  is  important  for  children  to  understand  the  difference  between 
the  initial  and  the  final  utility  of  a  given  quantity  of  goods.  The 
first  portion  of  an  article  we  consume  gives  us  more  pleasure  than 
the  second ;  the  second  more  than  the  third ;  and  the  third  more 
than  the  fourth.  In  other  words,  we  have  a  decreasing  utility 
with  each  increase  in  the  quantity  of  goods.  Any  one  having 
four  cups  of  coffee  will  recognize  that  the  intensity  of  the  pleas- 
ure from  the  first  cup  is  greater  than  that  from  the  last.  As  ma- 
tured persons  we  look  on  the  problem  of  valuing  commodities  in 
this  way.  If  I  have  four  apples  and  lose  one  I  lose,  not  the 
pleasure  I  get  from  the  first  apple,  but  the  pleasure  I  get  from 
the  fourth.  With  the  child,  however,  as  in  the  brute  world,  the 
estimate  is  different.  The  child's  estimate  of  utility  is  based  on 
his  initial  desire.  He  is  thinking  of  the  first  pleasure  he  will  eet, 
and  does  not  realize  that  if  a  part  of  what  is  before  him  is  taken 
by  some  one  else  his  loss  is  small. 

Let  me  illustrate  by  taking  the  case  of  a  lion  that  has  captured 
a  deer.  If  another  animal  tries  to  take  a  portion  of  the  spNoil  the 
lion  resents  the  act  because  he  does  not  realize  that  he  can  eat 
only  a  portion  of  it.  He  only  reco^izes  that  he  has  an  intense 
desire  tor  meat.  He  is  not  thinking  of  portions  of  food  but  of 
food  as  a  unit.  Our  children  act  the  same  way.  It  is  natural  for 
them  to  think  of  commodity  and  not  of  portions  of  commodity. 
They  can  very  easily  be  taught  the  difference  between  the  two 
ways  of  estimating  if  the  facts  are  presented  in  the  ri^ht  way. 
On  all  sides  we  can  seehe  injury  to  the  child  due  to  his  failure 
to  understand  this  difference.  If  he  understood  the  fact  that  his 
interest  lay  in  the.  final  utility,  and  not  in  the  initial  utility,  his 
conduct  would  be  more  generous  and  he  would  be  willine  to  let 
some  portions  of  each  commodity  go  to  other  persons,  we  have 
all  seen  children  at  table  hungrily  watching  their  elders  served 
first,  while  they  suffer  as  much  as  if  they  would  receive  nothing. 
This  is  an  error  in  their  reasoning,  an  error  which  can  be  cor- 
rected very  soon  if  the  proper  facts  are  presented  to  them.  They 
do  not  realize  that  one  portion  of  a  commodity  is  no  more  valua- 
ble to  them  than  another  portion  and  that  a  part  can  be  given 
away  without  much  loss. 

If  one  boy  has  apples  to-day  and  another  boy  will  have  apples 

*From  a  paper  by  Professor  Simon  N.  Patten,  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
syhrania,  sutnnitted  to  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Sci- 
ence. Published  in  fuU  by  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  Philadelphia. 


to-morrow,  both  will  eet  more  pleasure  from  the  apples  if  one 
gives  a  part  of  his  apples  to  the  other  than  if  each  tned  to  eat  all 
his  own  himself.  If  one  has  two  apples  and  gets  five  units  of 
pleasure  out  of  the  first  and  two  units  out  of  the  second,  he  gets 
seven  units  of  utility.  Suppose  he  divides  his  apples  with  the  boy 
who  has  none  to-day  but  will  have  some  to-morrow.  The  boy 
gives  away  the  apple  which  would  only  give  him  two  units  of 
pleasure.  The  two  boys  would  then  have  ten  units  of  utility.  On 
the  morrow  the  process  is  reversed.  We  have  the  seven  units  of 
utility  again  transformed  to  ten  units  by  the  generous  action  of 
the  other  boy.  By  a  careful  education  we  can  bring  these  impor- 
tant facts  to  the  boy's  consciousness  at  a  much  earlier  period 
than  they  would  come  if  we  neglect  them  and  let  him  find  them 

out  for  himself. 

[to  be  continued.] 

Sloyd  as  a  Means  of  General 

Education.* 

By  GusTAF  Larsson. 

The  word  "  sloyd  "  pronounced  in  Swedish  "  slojd  "  is  derived 
from  an  old  adjective  "  slog,"  meaning  skilful.  It  was  used  in 
the  writings  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  always  embodied  the 
idea  of  planing  and  executing,  and  was  applied  to  works  of  art, 
architecture,  embroidery,  etc.  The  word  "slojd"  has  a  long 
history,  but  this  throws  very  little  light  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tional manual  training.  Tne  word  expresses  the  idea  of  plan- 
ning and  executing^  and,  as  it  has  no  equivalent  in  any  language, 
it  seems  desirable  to  adopt  it,  as  the  word  kindergarten  has  been. 
Casual  observers  have  judged  the  sloyd  by  its  outward  expres- 
sion, /.  ^.,  the  articles  made,  and  have  never  gotten  behind  them 
to  the  vital  fact  that  its  value  can  onlv  be  estimated  when  one 
has  a  true  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  childhood,  and  how  this 
work  is  arranged  to  meet  these.  The  physical  and  mental  capa- 
city of  the  child  is  first  considered,  and  suitable  provision  is  made 
for  his  putting  forth  the  necessary  effort  to  reach  an  end  which 
he  sees  and  desires.  This  careful  provision  is  found  in  the  pro- 
gressive exercises,  j  An  exercise  in  sloyd  is  a  specific  use  of  a 
tool,  involving  a  certain  mental  effort.  ^  The  principle  of  correct 
progression  has  frequently  been  overlooked  m  the  arrangement 
of  manual  training  courses.  A  strict  examination  of  the  pre- 
vailing systems  would  prove  many  of  the  exercises  to  be  of  very 
little  value  in  developing  the  child. 

Variety  which  is  provided  for  many  activities,  must  not  be  un- 
derstood to  mean  an  incessant  changing  from  one  exercise  to  an- 
other, before  the  exercise  has  had  time  to  produce  a  definite 
effect  upon  the  child's  mind.  This  is  a  vital  point./  Each 
new  exercise  must  be  practiced  only  so  long  and  so  steadily  as  to 
impress  upon  the  child  a  correct  understanding  of  it.  \  The  exer- 
cise must  be  changed  for  another  before  it  becomes  mechanicaU 
or  habitual,  calling  for  less  effort.  So  soon  as  this  happens,  the 
exercise  is  no  longer  an  adequate  means  of  development. 

The  opportunity  for  variety  which  sloyd  affords  must  be  stud- 
ied closely,  such  as:  1.  Variety  of  exercise ;  2.  Variety  in  arrange- 
ment of  exercises;  3.  Variety  of  objects  made;  4.  Variety  of 
wood  used ;  5.  Variety  of  physical  labor ;  6.  Variety  of  intellectu- 
al problems. 

Sloyd  offers  occasion  for  free-hand  work  or  modeling  of  solid 
forms.  By  confining  the  child  to  that  kind  of  work  which  he 
continually  tests  by  instruments,  he  grows  dependent  upon  the 
testing  tooFs,  and  comes  to  mistrust  his  eye  and  touch.  This  is 
the  reason  for  placing  in  a  course  objects  having  curved  outlines 
which  cannot  be  tested  by  instruments ;  for  by  the  eye  and  sense 
of  touch  alone  must  the  pupil  judge  their  correctness.  Since  the 
principle  that  the  child  shall  have  free-hand  work  is  considered 
so  important  in  sloyd,  a  proper  tool  for  the  work  must  be  pro- 
vided, and  of  all  tools,  a  knife,  properly  constructed,  is  found  to 
best  meet  this  need,  because  it  is  the  most  familiar,  the  simplest, 
and  least  mechanical.  This  tool  makes  the  pupil  from  the  begin- 
ning of  his  work  feel  the  need  of  concentrating  his  thought  upon 
the  work  in  hand.  This  mental  attitude,  sprin^ng  as  it  does 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  sloyd  work,  is  of  immense  educa- 
tional value ;  it  teaches  the  child  to  think  before  acting.  The 
knife,  however,  is  not  the  only  tool  we  use  in  modeling  in  wood. 
The  plane,  spoke,  shave,  gouge,  and  file  are  used  in  making  the 
various  exercises  involved  in  form  work.  A  distinction  must  be 
made  between  whittling  and  so  called  knife  work.  In  whittling, 
the  child  uses  his  muscles  freely  in  cutting  away  shavings,  where- 
by his  progress  is  made  visible,  and  his  judgment  is  kept  alive  in 
every  movement.  President  Hall  has  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  large  groups  of  muscles  controlling  arms  and  trunk 
should  be  trained  before  the  fine  muscles  of  wrist,  hand,  and 
fingers. 

Furthermore,  sloyd  employs  the  making  and  using  of  working 
drawings,  as  a  means  of  concise  thought  expression,  and  there- 
fore the  pupils  should  make  a  working  drawing  of  the  model  be- 
fore he  begins  to  reproduce  it,  in  order  to  show  that  he  has  the 
correct  conception  of  it.    In  most  cases  the  drawing  should  be 

*From  a  paper  read  before  the  California  State  Teachers'  Association. 
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made  by  the  pupil  himself.  Howevef,  s^  dratwing  riot  made  by 
the  pupil,  and  witli  which  he  is  not  familiar,  should  sometimes  be 
used  instead  of  his  own,  in  order  to  teach  him  how  to  read  the 
thoughts  of  others.  A  working  drawing  represents  the  object  as 
it  is,  and  not  as  it  /ooJ^s. 

Sloyd  cultivates  the  aesthetic  sense.  The  pupil  is  led  to  see 
and  feel  the  simple  beauty  of  proportion,  of  harmony  of  parts  as 
well  as  grace  of  outline— those  elements  of  beauty  which  should 
be  found  in  the  useful,  as  well  as  in  the  merely  ornamental.  This 
IS  another  reason  why  sloyd  attaches  so  much  importance  to  the 
free-hand  modeling  in  wood  of  solid  forms. 

Every  model  should  be  of  such  form  and  proportion  as  a  true 
artist  would  approve. 

Sloyd  work  is  arranged  so  as  to  provide  for  a  wholesome  pro- 
portion between  problems  of  thought  and  of  tool  work. 

Exercises  requiring  different  thought  may  be  produced  by  the 
same  tool.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a  rational  system  of  manu- 
al training  cannot  be  based  upon  the  tools  alone,  but  on  the  ex- 
ercises or  the  different  problems  to  be  produced  by  the  tool. 
For  example  in  planing,  the  attention  is  exercised  in  different 
ways  when  planing  with  the  grain  and  across  the  grain,  though 
the  action  of  the  plane  is  very  similar. 

Sloyd  constantly  offers  opportunity  for  the  cultivation  of  habits 
of  accuracy  by  the  use  of  testing  instruments,  such  as  rule  and 
try-square,  and  of  thorough  honesty  by  the  pupil's  correction  of 
his  own  mistakes. 

There  is  hardly  another  subject  in  the  whole  school  course 
which  offers  such  good  and  continuous  occasions  for  enforcing 
habits  of  rectitude,  or  honesty,  free  from  self-indulgence  and 
self-deception,  as  sloyd  work  does  by  means  of  those  never 
changing,  never  doubtful  testing  tools,  the  ruler  and  try-square. 
These  two  tools  have  been  spoken  of  as  emblems  of  moral  recti- 
tude by  which  the  child  is  led  to  see  and  feel  what  is  really  hon- 
est or  straight  according  to  his  own  conscience. 

It  is  an  mteresting  observation,  which  every  teacher  of  sloyd 
can  make  with  his  beginners,  that  the  pupils  will  consider  their 
work  very  good,  if  it  varies  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  and  that  it 
will  be  but  a  short  time  until  they  have  grown  critical  enough  to 
feel  dissatisfied  at  an  error  of  only  one-sixteenth  of  an  mch. 
And  thus  the  habit  of  absolutely  strict  honesty  wnll  grow,  in- 
creasing in  intensity  and  clearness  all  the  time.  In  the  drawing 
which  the  pupil  follows,  the  dimensions  of  all  the  parts  are  given, 
and  a  model  is  not  considered  correct  unless  it  corresponds  ex- 
actly with  this  standard. 

Another  help  to  the  development  of  thoroughness,  honesty, 
and  truth  is  that  sloyd  models  are  finished  inside  and  outside 
with  equal  nicety. 

In  order  to  assist  the  child  in  thus  impartially  judging  his 
work,  some  teachers  have  the  pupils  write  upon  their  finished 
work  the  dimensions  they  should  have  obtained,  and  also  those 
they  actually  have. 

Sloyd  pays  special  attention  to  physical  development,  and  ex- 
cludes all  harmful  attitudes  and  movements. 

Experiments  have  been  made  aiming  also  at  the  equal  devel- 
opment of  the  right  and  left  hand,  but,  as  yet,  it  has  not  been 
found  to  be  practical,  though  we  still  insist  upon  the  use  of  cer 
tain  tools  with  either  hand,  namely :  saw$,  planes,  bits,  etc. 

It  was  originally  stated  that  sloyd  was  only  adapted  to  small 
classes  or  individual  instruction,  and  all  ideal  instruction  ought 
to  be  such.  But  since  sloyd  is  needed  for  all  children  of  certain 
grades  in  public  schools,  we  have  to  do  the  best  we  can  with 
large  classes.  I  should  recommend,  however,  that  the  maximum 
number  be  twenty.  Since  the  sloyd  course  is  so  thoroughly 
graded  it  is  as  well,  and  better,  adapted  to  class  instruction  than 
any  other  course  of  manual  training,  for  all  these  kinds  of  man- 
ual training  require  that  some  individual  attention  be  given  to 
the  pupils. 

It  is  frequently  imagined  that  sloyd  is  a  certain  set  of  useful 
articles,  advocated  for  its  industrial  value,  or  for  the  amusement 
which  it  affords  the  child.  Both  these  conceptions  are  errone- 
ous. The  question  of  the  **  useful  model "  has  been  carefully 
considered  from  a  psychological  point  of  view.  The  child  must 
work  for  an  end  that  is  good  and  desirable  to  him,  not  merely  so 
to  those  who  are  guiding  him,  for  the  training  of  the  will  de- 
pends on  *'  the  ideas  of  the  end  of  the  action  and  by  a  v/vi'd 
feeling  of  the  worth  of  that  end."  A  child  cannot  have  **  a 
vivid  feeling  of  the  worth  "  of  articles  that  are  of  no  use  when 
completed. 

The  model  is  selected  by  the  teacher,  in  consideration,  of  the 
steps  to  be  taken.  It  must  be  adapted  to  the  age  and  condition 
of  the  child,  and  to  the  needs  or  requirements  of  the  locality 
where  the  school  is  established. 

As  these  exercises  embodied  in  the  sloyd  series  are  based  upon 
pedagogical  principles,  so  the  teaching  of  them  must  be  ;  there- 
fore, sloyd  requires  a  trained  teacher,  and  you  will  readily  see 
that  a  mere  artisan  cannot  fulfil  these  requirements.  With  all 
due  respect  to  the  artisan  and  his  trade,  I  must  say  that  cases 
are  very  rare  where  artisans  are  found  possessed  of  sufficient 
psychological  insight.  Such  insight  forms  the  foundation  of  the 
work  of  the  teacher,  and  the  combination  of  this  insight  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  tools  constitutes  the  true  sloyd  teacher. 


The  best  sloyd  teacher  is  one  who  has  been  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  common  school  studies,  practically  as  well  as  the- 
oretically, and  who  has  taken  a  complete  course  in  sloyd  training. 
His  manual  dexterity  need  by  no  means  be  equal  to  that  of  an 
expert  mechanic.  It  is  sufficient  for  him  to  understand  and 
handle  tools,  understand  the  reasons  for  the  exercise,  execiite  ex- 
act work  and  to  direct  and  supervise  the  work  of  his  pupils. 

In  my  experience  I  find  that  it  requires  about  five  months,  five 
hours  a  day,  for  a  person  who  is  already  a  teacher  to  satisfactoi''^ 
ily  complete  a  sloyd  course. 

The  value  of  a  series  of  sloyd  models  can  orily  be  logically 
tested  by  a  consideration  of  their  fidelity  to  the  fiiildamlentai 
principles  of  education,  and  capricious  changes  of  models  must 
be  regarded  with  suspicion.  It  is  also  evident  that  while  no  one 
series  of  models  need  be  arbitrarily  used,  all  adaptations  which 
conform  to  the  same  principles  will  possess  strong  points  of  re- 
semblance. So  long  as  the  criticism  of  the  complete  object  forms 
the  basis  of  judgment,  there  will  be  as  many  systems  as  there 
are  persons  to  make  new  models,  and  the  educational  value  of 
manual  training  will  suffer.  Not  until  the  motive  and  the  sifinifi- 
cance  of  the  progression  of  the  exercises  is  understood,  can  the 
value  of  any  system  of  work  be  estimated. 

Small  and  Little. 

By  Clara  Marshall.  • 

"  *  Mulieres  aique  tn/anies-r^^ts  and  small  children,' "  trans- 
lated Ben  Bolt  from  his  much-bethumbed  Casar^  and  was  going 
on  glibly  when  suddenly  brought  to  a  halt  by  the  schoolmaster. 

*'  What  made  the  children  small  ?  Didn't  they  get  enough  to 
cat?" 

After  school  the  latter  observed  to  a  visitor  who  had  been  pres- 
ent at  the  recitation : 

"  In  trying  to  teach  the  boys  Saxon  in  addition  to  Greek  and 
Latin,  I  nnd  that  I  have  to  impress  it  upon  ninety- nine  out  of 
every  hundred  of  them  that  the  meaning  of  small  is  noXyouf^  or 
immature,  but  undersized.  And  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
considering  the  way  the  word  is  misused  by  their  elders.  I  dined 
last  Saturday  at  the  home  of  the  youngster  I  corrected  this  morn- 
ing, and  his  father,  as  he  helped  me  to  new  potatoes,  remarked  that 
they  belonged  to  a  variety  which  grew  to  be  very  large  if  left  in 
the  groundbut  as  they  were  much  better  eating  when  small,  they 
were  dug  very  early  in  the  season.  Now  those  roots,  though  they 
were  no  larger  than  turkey  eggs,  should  never  have  been  insulted 
by  being  ouled  small  potatoes  which,  as  you  probably  know,  is  a 
term  of  opprobrium  among  country  people.  Little  as  they  were, 
no  doubt  they  were  very  large  for  their  age.  There  are  numbers 
of  educated  speakers,  and  even  writers,  who,  while  they  would 
never  confuse  synonymes  of  Latin  or  Greek  derivation,  seem  to 
have  a  supreme  contempt  for  those  of  Saxon  origin  and  without 
the  slightest  compunction  will  use  interchangeably  even  such 
everyday  words  as  small  and  little.  A  young  lady  who  had  just 
retumea  from  some  female  collegiate  institute  where  they  teach, 
besides  a  long  string  of  olo^ies,  as  many  different  languages  as 
were  spoken  by  the  Babel-builders,  said  to  me  the  other  day,  as 
she  pinned  a  half-blown  rose  in  my  button-hole, '  I  have  given  you 
a  small  one  as  I  know  you  do  not  like  to  be  conspicuous.'  '  My 
dear,'  said  I  (she  used  to  sit  on  my  knee  when  she  was  a  child,  so 
I  felt  privileged  to  dear  her  and  correct  her  into  the  bargain), 
'  You  might  as  well  call  that  kitten  yonder  a  small  cat,  as  a  cloth 
of  gold  rose  that  has  just  begun  to  unfold  its  petals  a  small  rose. 
Now  if  you  had  decorated  me  with  picayune  roses  the  adjective 
would  have  been  perfectly  proper.'  *  Thank  you  for  setting  me 
right,'  said  she  with  the  sweetest  smile  in  the  world.  '  1  shall 
t^e  care  not  to  misuse  the  word  in  future.'  Ten  minutes  later  I 
heard  her  say  to  another  visitor  that  her  father's  cottage  was  so 
small  that  they  could  not  invite  so  many  city  cousins  as  they 
wished  to  spend  the  summer  with  them.  Now  heriather's  house 
is  a  very  large  cottage,  though  it  could  not  possibly  accommodate 
half  so  many  guests  as  that  very  small  hotel  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  yonder.  If  it  were  only  young  society  ladies  who  made 
such  mistsQtes,  we  might  listen  to  them  with  an  equam  nuntem, 
but  with  those  who  teach  young  ideas  how  to  shoot,  the  case  is 
different  Not  long  ago  I  took  my  little  boy  to  Sunday-school, 
and  there  I  beard  ue  superintendent  say  to  the  children :  '  When 
I  was  small  I  used  to  tbmk  that,  if  I  only  had  a  big  balloon,  and 
knew  how  to  manage  it,  I  could  find  the  way  to  Heaven.'  Now 
that  man  never  was  small.  I  have  known  him  all  his  life,  and 
well  remember  him  at  his  baptism  where  he  yelled  like  a  wild  In- 
dian when  his  mother  handed  him  to  the  minister.  f^He  was  then 
as  lare;e  a  six-months'-old  baby  as  I  ever  saw  in  all  my  life ;  and 
when  he  was  svl years  old  he  was  as  tall  as  his  Uncle  Jack,  his 
mother's  dwart  brother.  Jack,  aged  twenty-five,  was  a  very  small 
man,  so  small  that  if  he  hadn't  already  been  rich,  he  might  have 
made  a  fortune  by  exliibiting  himself  m  a  dime  museum,  but  his 
sbc-year-old  nephew,  just  his  height,  was  anything  but  a  small 
boy.  The  more  I  have  to  do  with  the  education  of  boys  and  girls, 
the  more  thoroughly  convinced  I  am  that  to  speak  English  cor- 
rectly requires  not  only  some  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  but 
also  a  bowing  acquaintance  with  '*  Anglo-Saxon." 
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Live  Geography.      II, 

By  Charles  F,  King. 

JOURNEVS. 

(To  the  teacher.— Do  not  eipect  every  pupil  to  remember  all  the  facts 

given  below.    Write  on  the  blackboard  catch  words  to  help  the  memory.) 

From  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta  the  train  follows  closely  the  line 
of  march  taken  by  Sherman  and  his  army  in  1 864.  This  section  is 
very  hilly  and  well  covered  with  trees.  As  Sherman  had  to  carry 
provisions  (or  his  great  army  and  fight  a  strong  army  in  front, 
no  wonder  that  his  march  through  the  valleys  and  the  woods  and 
over  the  high  hills  was  "  very  slow."  Atlanta  has  been  rebuilt 
since  Sherman's  army  destroyed  it  in  1S64.  It  is  now  a  beauti- 
ful, active,  prosperous,  commercial,  and  industrial  city  of  nearly 
70,000  inhabitants.  As  you  ride  into  the  city  you  see  so  many 
smoking  chimneys,  showing  manufacturing  establishments,  and 
so  much  bustle  and  busy  life,  it  seems  more  like  a  Western  than 
a  Southern  city.  Many  of  these  mills  are  cotton  mills,  now  so 
common  in  the  South.    The  first  ones  were  built  in  Atlanta. 

The  people  call  themselves  often  the  "  Chicago  of  the  South," 
and  there  is  a  reason  for  this,  but  the  more  common  name  given 
to  the  place  is  "  Gate  City,"  because  she  is  the  gateway  to  the 
fertile  regions  farther  soutn.  She  has  very  clean,  well  paved 
streets,  plenty  of  good  drinking  water,  a  perfect  system  of  drain- 
age, an  elevation  of  1,100  feet,  and  pure  air  with  an  equable  tem- 
perature. These  conditions  make  her  a  very  healthy  city.  From 
Atlanta  to  New  Orleans  the  traveler  rides  much  of  the  way 
through  cotton  fields.  Alabama-  is  called  "  the  Cotton  Planta- 
tion state."  Beyond  Mobile  and  Alabama,  and  in  Mississippi, 
the  route  is  near  the  gulf,  the  rails  being  often  laid  on  piles  driv- 
en through  the  salt  water  into  the  deep  mud.  Mississippi  is 
called  "  the  Bayou  state."  At  one  place  such  a  bridge  is  nearly 
30  miles  long. 

New  Orleans  has  half  as  many  inhabitants  as  Boston,  but  it 
occupies  almost  as  much  space  because  every  family  lives  in  its 
own  house.  Even  the  poor  Creoles  and  negroes  usually  have 
their  own  individual  homes  each  with  garden  and  fence.  The 
city  lies  between  the  lake  and  the  river.  The  river  is  above  it, 
and  the  lake  only  a  little  below  it.  The  land  is  so  level  that  the 
ridge  is  only  eight  or  nine  feet  above  the  sea;  hence  drainage  is 
a  serious  question,  It  can  only  be  made  effective  by  an  immense 
outlay  of  money.  The  city  is  somewhat  like  Chicago  in  this  re- 
spect. Open  or  surface  drainage  is  common  here  and  in  many 
Southern  cities.  When  a  great  shower  pours  out  an  abundance 
of  rain  it  is  a  great  blessing,  for  it  tills  the  cisterns  and  floods  the 
streets,  washing  out  the  gutters  and  cleaning  them.  True,  at 
such  times  the  streets  are  more  or  less  filled  with  water,  and 
people  must  ride  home  from  the  opera  and  school,  or  else  wade 
here  and  there.  But  the  people  suffer  all  this  with  patience,  re- 
membering the  great  good  thereby  accomplished.  The  city  lies 
along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river,  which  here  forms 
the  letter  S.  The  lower  part  of  this  letter  makes  a  crescent,  and 
here  the  city  first  developed.  For  this  reason  it  is  often  called 
the  "  Crescent  City."  Canal  St.  then  was  the  limit  of  the  city  in 
its  earlier  days ;  it  now  is  the  great  business  street  and  divides 
the  French  quarter,  on  the  northeast,  from  the  American  quarter, 
or  New  City,  on  the  southwest.  The  streets  run  out  from  the 
river  at  right  angles,  and  the  cross  streets  follow  the  curvings  of 
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the  river  bank  or  levee.  The  levee,  or  river  embankment,  is  is 
feet  wide,  and  14  feet  high;  in  and  about  the  city  for  fifteen 
miles,  it  is  built  over  for  wharfage  purposes.  Owing  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  river  they  can  have  no  slips  or  docks,  so  the  ships  tie 
up  to  the  sides  of  the  rivers  or  levees.  Here  the  cargoes  of  cot- 
ton, sugar,  molasses,  and  rice,  coal  and  flour,  are  landed,  distrib- 
uted, reshiped  by  foreign  steamer  or  domestic  railroad.  The 
goods  are  moved  entirety  by  negroes  anti  mulea.    The  latter  are 


extensively  used  in  the  South,  almost  exclusively  in  New  Orleans, 
A  good  mule  costs  as  much  or  more  than  a  horse,  but  it  will  do 
in  Its  life  three  times  as  much  work,  and  live  on  much  less.  The 
negroes  manage  them  admirably. 

The  French,  Creole,  or  old  part  of  the  town 
old  buildings  of  historic  interest,  and  old  houses,  s 
built  of  adobe,  many  having  lime  washed  facades  c 
and  inner  courts.  In  this  section  most  of  the  street 
and  bear  French  names,  such  as  Baronne,  Dauphi 
Burgiuidy,  Touloose,  Orleans,  Ursuline,  etc.  The  people  here 
are  most  of  them  poor,  but  almost  every  family  has 
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house,  even  if  small,  with  a  little  garden  surrounded  by  a  good 
fence  to  keep  out  the  goats,  dogs,  and  stray  cows.  The  outer 
gate  in  the  fence  is  usually  kept  shut,  and  frequently  the  bell  for 
calling  is  found  there.  Many  of  these  houses  are  only  one-story 
high."  New  Orleans  has  thousands  of  single-story  houses  and 
very  few  double  houses  or  blocks  of  houses.  Flats  and  tene- 
ments have  not  yet  apparently  reached  this  place. 

On  the  American  side  of  Canal  street  arc  many  fine  business 
blocks,  the  new  court  house,  markets,  churches,  and  squares. 
Lee's  circle  is  one  of  the  fine  open  places  containing  a  handsome 
monument  to  Gen,  Lee,  Beyond  the  business  section  are  streets 
lined  with  beautiful  homes,  St.  Charles  Ave.  and  Prytania  street 
being  especially  noted  in  this  respect.  The  houses  are  mostly 
two-stories  high,  with  double  balconies  or  piazzas,  surrounded 
by  large  gar<)ras  filled  with  tropical  plants  and  flowers.  Oran- 
ges, palms,  ^nd  magnolia  trees  are  as  common  as  elms  and 
maples  in  the  North.  In  January  the  people  may  be  seen  on 
warm  afternoons  sitting  on  the  balcony  enjoying  the  breeze  and 
the  shade.  The  houses  are  nearly  all  built  of  wood,  because 
brick  or  stone  is  too  damp  in  so  moist  a  climate.  Most  houses 
have  an  extensive  L  on  the  second  story  in  which  are  made  the 
rooms  for  the  servants. -each  room  opening  upon  the  back  bal- 
cony. 

All  the  buildings  in  this  city  are  evidently  built  for  a  warm 
rather  than  a  cold  climate.  The  stories  are  each  very  high,  the 
rooms  very  large  with  polished  floors,  the  carpets  are  taken  up 
in  summer  time  because  of  the  heat.  The  windows  are  large 
and  come  down  to  the  fioors  ;  each  has  heavy  outside  blinds  that 
may  be  securely  fastened  on  the  inside  so  the  windows  can  be 
open  on  the  first  floor  during  the  night  without  fear  of  thieves. 
In  the  short  winter  the  houses  are  neated  by  open  fire-places. 
Furnaces  are  almost  unknown  in  New  Orleans. 

Rapid  transit  was  formerly  utilized  through  the  aid  of  one- 
mule  cars  without  a  conductor.  These  ran  on  tracks  laid  in  the 
center  of  the  street  under  the  trees.  The  mule  cars  are  fast  dis- 
appearing, and  a  splendid  system  of  electric  cars  have  come  to 
take  their  places.  The  electric  cars  run  at  frequent  intervals  to 
all  parts  of  the  city— and  every  passenger  has  a  seat. 

The  lowness  and  dampness  of  the  ground  causes  a  trench  or 
wet!  two  feet  deep  in  many  parts  of  the  city  to  till  up  at  once 
with  water.  People  do  not  naturally  wish  to  put  the  bodies  of 
their  dear  ones  in  a  Well,  so  they  bury  above  ground  instead  of 
in  the  ground  as  is  usual  in  most  cities.  These  tombs  or  vaults 
above  the  ground  are  made  of  brick,  marble,  granite,  or  some 
other  kind  of  stone.  The  ■'  houses  of  the  dead  "  are  plain  and 
humble,  or  large  and  very  costly.  After  the  coffin  is  put  in  its 
final  resting  place,  the  opening  to  the  vault  is  sealed  up.  There 
is  nothing  disagreeable  in  visiting  a  cemetery.  The  Metoirie 
cemetery  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  burial  places  in  the  world. 
The  tombs  are  all  very  costly,  each  of  different  design  or  ma- 
terial from  the  others,  but  all  simple  and  appropriate.  In  the 
Jewish  cemetery  the  graves  are  made  in  the  ground. 

The  journey  from  New  Orleans  to  Jacksonville  takes  up  half 
a  day  and  a  night.  The  train  which  is  advertised  to  leave  at  1 1 
A.  M.  moves  slowly  from  the  station  at  11130.  but  in  some  way 
reaches  its  destination  on  time,  and  both  cities  use  central  time. 
The  route  lies  at  first  along  the  edge  of  the  gulf.    Water  is  seen 
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in  abundance  on  the  left  as  well  as  on  the  right.  The  fashiona- 
bk  summer  resorts  are  on  the  gulf  not  far  from  the  Crescent 
City.  Pass  Christian  is  the  most  noted.  Much  of  the  land  is 
low  and  swampy.  Sub-soil  in  these  states  is  red  wherever  a 
■light  elevation  is  seen.  In  Northern  Florida  the  land  is  much 
bigher,  hills  are  common,  trees  are  hard  pine.  Jacksonville  is  a 
growing,  pushmg  place  o(  business.  It  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
ht.  Johns  nver,  n  miles  from  its  mouth.  Bay  street,  the  prin- 
cipal street  is  paved  with  hard  bricks  laid  on  edge.  The  soil 
here  is  very  sandy,  and   the  only  good  roads  are  those  covered 
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a  bluff ;  it  is  high,  dry,  and  well  drained.  The  city  has  a  clean 
appearance,  the  streets  are  wide  with  many  trees  lining  them. 
Bay  street  is  the  business  street  where  the  cotton  exchange 
stands,  near  the  river.  A  fine  view  is  obtained  from  the  rear  of 
this  building  of  the  river,  the  shipping,  the  islands  opposite,  and 
South  Carolina  some  distance  away.  Bull  street,  named  after  a 
noted  man,  is  /A<  street  of  the  city,  and  the  fashionable  prom- 
enade. It  contains'scveral  squares,  many  tine  churches,  and  pub- 
lic buildings,  and  a  new  and  elegant  hotel  called  the  De  Soto. 


e  square 


vith  shells.  A  union  station  is  soon  to  take  the  place  of  the 
two  small  and  uncouth  railroad  depots.  The  latter  word  depot 
is  generally  used  in  the  South. 

St.  Augustine  is  a  delightful  place,  small,  neat,  unique.  The 
visitor  leaves  the  train  at  a  new  and  comfortable  station,  with  a 
garden  of  tropical  vegetation  In  front.  He  rides  over  a  good 
road  to  his  hotel  on  the  plaza.  His  hotel  is  built  of  "  coqueria  " 
fa  kind  of  shell  limestone),  in  the  Spanish  or  Moorish  style.  It 
may  have  cost  $3,000,000.  The  charge  for  board  may  be  five 
dollars  or  more  per  day.  Both  the  exterior  and  interior  of  this 
modem,  mammoth  structure  are  works  of  art.  A  ride  through 
St.  George  street,  which  is  very  narrow  and  contains  many  old 
buildings  made  of  shell  stone  makes  a  pleasant  contra«.  This 
leads  to  the  city  gate  and  Fon  Marion.  This  fort  was  begun  by 
the  Spaniards  with  Indian  slaves  140  years  ago.  It  is  in  perfect 
preservation  and  gives  the  best  idea  of  an  ancient  forti""— .tion  to 
be  found  in  this  country.  It  is  surmounted  bya  mo?'  end  glacis. 
The  moat  can  be  flooded  at  high  tide.  The  view  of  the  nver 
and  islands  from  the  lop  of  the  fort  on  a  mild  day,  is  one  long  lo 
be  remembered. 

The  general  color  of  the  soil  in  Florida  is  white  or  gray  ;  In 
Georgia  the  red  lin^  is  soon  seen.  This  state  of  Georgia  seems 
to  be  very  enterprising  to  have  good  and  well  cultivated  [arms, 
to  show  more  farm  prosperity  than  some  other  states.  The  ne- 
groes live  in  better  homes  and  have  more  land  near  their  home 


to  Gen.  Green;  in  another 

Sergeant  Jasper ;  in  a  third  stands  the  Pulaski 
1    monument.     Still  following  Bull  street  the  pe- 
I   destrian  soon  reaches  Forsyth  park  filled  with 
I    pines,  palmettoes,  magnolias,  oleanders,  roses, 
cacti,  etc.     The  view   here    is   quite   tropical. 
i    The  principal  cemetery  of  the  city   is   on   the 
Thunderbolt  Shell  road,  four   miles   from    the 
above  park      It  was  once  the  plantation  of  a 
rich  planter,  and  is  justly  famous  for  its  aven- 
ues of  live  oaks,  draped  with  Spanish  moss. 
Business  activity  was  the  rule  in  all  Southern 
states   except  in   Charleston,  S.  C.     This  is  a 
very  interesting  and  quaint  old  city,  but  its 
I  streets  were  vacant  and  quiet,  its  old  mule  cars 
I  almost  empty,  and  the  sound  of  the  hammer 
I  and  saw  only  heard  in  two  buildings,  and  one 
J  of  these  the  new  post-office.    The  earthquake 
must    have    indirectly  greatly  damaged    the 
!   place.    Meeting  street  and  the  Battery  are  the 
I   interesting  drives  in  the  city.    From  the  latter 
in  be  seen  the  two  rivers  making  the  penin- 
lia  on  which  the  city  is  built  and  the  harbor 
which  Fort  Sumter  stands.      On   meeting 
reet  is  the  great  Central  market  where  the 
tame  buzzards  collect  to  do  scavenger  work, 
and  also  the  St.  Michael's  church  of  the  well- 
known  poem. 

Columbia,  the  state  capital,  is  500  feet  higher  than  the  last 
mentioned  city.  It  has  fine  wide  streets,  very  red  sub  soil,  and 
an  imposing  state  house.  Cotton  is  extensively  cultivated  in  this 
part  of  the  state.  Near  the  city,  on  the  banks  of  the  Congaree, 
this  cotton  is  made  into  cloth  in  a  huge  mill  run  by  electricity 
generated  by  the  water  power. 

Richmond  is  3  favorite  place  with  all  visitors.  Like  Rome  it 
is  built  on  seven  hills  beside  a  river.  The  falls  of  the  James 
river  are  very  pretty  as  seen  from  Gamble's  Hill  park,  one  of  the 
seven  hills.  Belle  Isle  is  a  large  island  seen  from  this  point.  It 
was  a  place  of  confinement  for  federal  prisoners  during  the  war. 
Another  hill  near  the  center  of  the  city  contains  Capitol  square. 
In  the  State  house  is  Houdon's  celebrated  statue  of  Washington, 
and  near  by  the  equestrian  statue  of  the  Father  of  his  Country, 
by  Crawford.  The  latter  is  much  more  imposing  on  account  of 
its  greater  siie,  and  as  it  has  around  the  base  large  bronze 
statues  of  Patrick  Henry,  Mason,  Jefferson,  Marshall,  etc.  There 
are  other  statues  in  the  square,  but  the  children  will  be  more  in- 
terested in  the  many  tame  gray  squirrels  which  follow  one  about 
and  eat  from  the  hand.  They  have  their  nists  in  the  boxes 
placed  in  the  trees. 

Another  interesting  hill  i 
mentioned,  and  called   Libby  hilt. 
beUished  with  a  Confederate  mo 
and  the  river  from  this  point  ii 
has  become  a  very  active  manufac 
only  many  tobacco  (actot 
weed  may  be  inhaled  a 


a  mile  eastward  of  the  last 
Marshall  park  crowns  it  em- 
The  view  of  Richmond 
:ver  to  forget.  This  city 
I  center.  There  are  not 
s  from  which  the  strong  odor  of  the 
e  walks  the  streets,  but  iron  works. 


machinery  shops,  etc.  The  large  amount  of  business  i 
streets,  at  the  notels.  at  the  Union  station  indicated  growth  and 
prosperity,  suggesting  Northern  or  Western bustleand enterprise. 
Another  proof  of  this  new  life  was  seen  in  the  many  new  streets 
in  the  western  part  of  the  city  filled  with  fine  mansions  and  pub- 
lic bulidings. 

(Tu  lie  Uachtr.~k  large  wall  map  of  the  United  States 
should  be  used  in  the  study  of  the  cities  mentioned  in  the  jour- 
ney. Also  an  outline  map  on  blackboard  cloth  where  the  route 
and  locality  of  the  cities  can  be  traced.  Encouragethe  pupils  to 
bring  in  additional  facts  and  pictures   from  every    available 

For  Ihe  cuta  illuslraling   Mr.  Chis   F.  King's  tecpnd  article  on  "Live 
phy,"  oe  are  indebted  (o  Hesers,  Lee  &  bhepard,  of  Boston.    The 
HODS  are  taken  from  Ihe  rouith  book  of  Ihe  Picturesque  Geografki- 
1/  Readers,  of  which  Hr.  Kine  is  the  author. 


Next  week's  Journal  will  be  a  patriotic  number  in  commemo- 

cultivated.     Now  and  then  a  very  enterprising  village  is  seen      ration  of  the  Battle  of  Lexington.    A  poem  by  Miss  Edna  Dean 

like  Waycross  in  a  fruit  farming  section  where  New  England      Proctor,  and  articles  by  General  Henry  B.  Carrington.  Dr.  W,  A 

thrift  and  enterprise  were  apparent.  Mowry,  Supt.  Alex.  Hogg  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  Mr.  Frederi. 

Savannah  is  a  beautiful  city,  situated  40  feet  above  the  river  on     Allison  Tupper,  of  Quincy,  Mass,,  and  others,  may  be  expectedc 
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Home-made    Apparatus.     VI. 

By  Prof.  John  F-  Woodhull,  Teachers"  College,  New 
York  City. 

PHYSICAL    APPARATUS. 

No.  31.  Apparatus  to  Show  that  Liquid  Pressure 
Increases  with  the  Depth — Three  holes  are  bored  in 
the  side  of  a  32-ounce  wide-mouthed  bottle.  Short  tubes 
nearly  closed  at  their  ends  are  fitted  into  these  holes,  and 
caps  are  provided  for  these  tubes  according  to  the 
method  described  in  No.  I.  To  keep  the  water  in  this 
bottle  at  a  constant  level  during  the  experiment,  a  16- 
ounce  narrow-mouthed  bottle,  whose  neck  has  been  cut 
off  (No.  I.),  is  filled  with  water  and  inverted  over  it. 

Ceti.— 32-01.  wtde-mouihed  boHle 17  cenia 

i6-oz.  narrow-mouthed  bottle 5  cents 

Tubing 3  cenla 


No.  33.  Apparatus  to  Sfaov  that  the  Increase  of 
Liquid   Pressure  is   Proportional  to   the  Depth.— A 


glass  tube  about  twenty-two  inches  long  is  bent 
the  long  arm  is  about  sixteen  and  the 
short  arm  about  four  inches  long.  Both 
ends  are  left  open.  The  tube  is  fastened 
to  a  board-back,  and  a  scale  for  measure- 
ment is  placed  alongside  of  each  arm. 
The  whole  is  attached  to  a  board  base 
sufficiently  broad  to  make  it  stand  firmly. 
The  base  has  an  elevated  margin,  so  as  to 
form  a  tray  to  catch  the  mercury  which 
may  be  spilled  by  accident. 

A  little  mercury  is  put  in  the  tube  first 
and  afterwards  water,   alcohol,  ether,  or  ^^  43- 

other  liquid  is  added  to  the  long  arm.  The  liquid  presses 
down  the  mercury  in  the  long  arm  and  forces  it  up  in  the 
short  arm.  Three  readings  are  taken  each  lime  a  charge 
of  the  liquid  is  added  ;  one  giving  the  height  above  the 
base  of  the  mercury  in  the  short  arm,  one  giving  the 
height  above  the  base  of  the  mercury  column  in  the  long 
arm,  and  one  giving  the  height  above  the  base  of  the 
liquid  column  in  the  long  arm.  The  second  reading 
subtracted  from  the  third  gives  the  length  of  the  column 
of  water,  or  other  liquid  used,  and  the  second  reading 
subtracted  from  the  first  gives  the  length  of  the  mercury 
column  required  to  balance  it.  A  column  of  mercury 
one  inch  high  represents  a  pressure  of  about  half  a  pound 
per  st^uare  inch.  It  requires  a  column  of  water  about 
13.7  inches  high,  and  a  column  of  alcohol  about  17  inches 
high  to  give  the  same  pressure.  From  such  measurements 
the  specific  gravity  of  mercury  and  alcohol  or  Other  liquids 
is  obtained. 


The  water-column  is  extended  and  enlarged  by  putting 
a  rubber  stopper  into  the  small  end  of  a  common  lamp- 
chimney  and  thrusting  the  end  of  the  long  arm  of  the 
glass  tube  through  the  hole  in  the  stopper.  Water  is 
then  poured  into  the  chimney.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  volume  of  water  is  so  greatly  increased,  the  pressure, 
measured  as  before,  is  found  to  be  proportional  to  the 
depth  alone. 

By  means  of  rubber  tubing  this  pressure  gauge  may 
be  connected  with  the  spout  of  the  bottle  described  in 
No.  I.  After  all  the  air  is  dislodged  from  the  tubes,  the 
bottle  may  be  raised  and  lowered  to  various  positions, 
and  measurements  taken  to  show  that  the  pressure  of  a 
liquid  is  proportional  to  the  depth  measured  vertically, 
no  matter  what  is  the  size  or  shape  of  the  vessel  contain- 
ing the  liquid. 

By  means  of  rubber  tubing  this  pressure  gauge  is  con- 
nected with  gas-pipe,  steam-pipe,  water-pipe,  or  the  lungs, 
and  the  pressure  in  terms  of  pounds  per  square  inch  de- 
termined. 

By  means  of  rubber  tubing  a  glass  tube  is  connected 
with  this  pressure  gauge,  and  the  glass  tube  is  dipped  to 
various  depths  in  various  liquids  to  determine  the  buoy- 
ant force  or  upward  pressure  in  liquids.  By  the  same  ex- 
periments we  calculate  the  specific  gravity  also  of 
various  liquids. 

Cvil. — Glass,  wood,  and  mercury 10  cenis. 

No.   33.  Apparatus  to  Sliow  that   at   A07  Given 
Depth  la  a  Liquid,  the  Pressure  is  the  Same 
in  All  Directions — Rubber  cloth   is  tied 
water-tight  over  the  bottom  of  a  lamp  chim- 
ney.    Three  glass    tubes  pass  through  the 
rubber  stopper,  each  open  at  both  ends.  The 
lower  ends  of  all  are  on  the  same  level ;  one 
points  downward,  another  sidewise,  and  the    , 
third   upward.     When  a  finger  presses  upon   | 
the  rubber  cloth  the  water  rises  to  the  same 
height  in  all  the  tubes.     The  tubes  act  as 
pressure  gauges,  and  the  height  of  the  water- 
column  may  be  translated  readily  into  pounds        Fig.  44. 
pressure  per  square  inch. 

Ceil. — Glass  tubing 4  cents 

Rubber  stopper  No.  7,  with  three  holes lo  cents 

Rubbercloth scents 

^.  rr.p  chimney  from  Apparatus  No.  is. 

19  cents 

No.  34.  Apparatus  for  Illustrating  Buoyancy  and 

the  Transmission  of  Pressure  Through  Liquids A 

small  pill  bottle  about  half  full  of  water  and  half  full  of 
air  is  inverted  in  water  in  a  lamp  chimney. 
There  is  no  cork  in  the  vial.  The  propor- 
tion of  air  to  water  in  the  vial  is  so  carefully 
adjusted  that  the  slightest  change  of  pressure 
or  temperature  will  cause  it  to  sink  or  float. 
When  a  little  .pressure  is  exerted  upon  the 
rubber  cloth  or  the  rubber  stopper  of  the 
chimney,  the  pressure  is  transmitted  through 
the  liquid  to  the  air  in  the  small  vial,  caus- 
ing it  to  contract,  as  is  seen  by  the  rising  of 
the  water  in  the  small  bottle.  The  air,  now 
displacing  less  water,  no  longer  buoys  up 
the  small  bottle  and  it  sinks.  When  the 
removed  the  air  recovers  again  its  original 
volume,  demonstrating  its  elasticity.  The  weight  of  the 
water  now  displaced  by  the  air  and  the  glass  of  the  small 
bottle  being  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  weight  of  the 
small  bottle,  it  is  again  buoyed  up.  if  the  small  bottle 
sinks  at  night  when  the  room  is  cold  it  will  rise  during 
the  day  when  the  room  is  warm. 

Lamp  chimney  and  rubber  stopper  from  apparatus  No.  13. 


1  have  read  with  inttrest  Educational  Foundations  and 
think  it  a  very  helpful  maeazine  for  teachers.  It  is  admirably 
adapted  for  Teachers'  Resaitig  Circles  or  any  association  dealing 
with  educational  subjects.  A.  H.  Douglas. 

Si^l.  of  Sekooh,  Lagimport,  Ittd, 


Fig.  45. 
pressure 
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Editorial  ^^^es. 

The  most  important  attempt  in  the  educational  history 
of  America  to  suggest  a  solution  of  some  of  the  most 
perplexing  of  the  disputed  questions  relating  to  the 
educational  values  of  studies,  is  the  recent  report  of  Dr. 
W.  T.  Harris  on  "  The  Correlation  of  Studies  in  Elemen- 
tary Schools."  The  severe  criticisms  showered  upon  it 
by  educational  enthusiasts  and  students  of  pedagogics 
are  evidence  that  points  have  been  touched  involving 
foundation  principles.  No  better  result  could  have  been 
wished  for.  Discussion  will  be  brought  to  face  a  subject 
upon  which  the  whole  structure  and  character  of  instruc- 
tion depends,  on  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  elementary 
school.  What  chief  consideration  shall  determme  the 
course  of  study  ?  That  is  the  question  that  will  occupy 
the  thought  of  the  debaters,  and  there  is  hope  that  the 
different  opinions  that  are  struggling  for  supremacy  will 
soon  find  points  of  contact  and  eventually  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  a  universal  standard  of  educational 
values. 


It  is  of  utmost  importance  that  means  should  be  ad- 
justed to  ends  in  educational  work.  But  before  this  can 
be  done  there  must  be  a  careful  comparison  of  the  ends 
themselves  to  determine  their  relative  value  and  to  find, 
if  possible,  the  general  principle  which  comprises  them 
all  and  to  which  they  are  all  to  be  subordinated.  The 
difficulty  of  settling  these  various  questions  is  particu- 
larly felt  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  lay  down  a  course 
of  study  for  the  guidance  of  the  elementary  schools  of  a 
whole  country.  No  matter  how  much  care  and  peda- 
gogical wisdom  is  exercised  in  the  working  out  of  such 
a  plan,  there  is  sure  to  be  radical  divergence  of  opinions 
as  to  its  practicability  and  pedagogical  soundness.  The 
principal  reason  for  this  oft  experienced  failure  of  reach- 
ing a  general  agreement  on  this  vital  subject  lies,  it  is 
believed,  in  the  fact  that  there  is  as  yet  no  final  stand- 
ard of  educational  value,  and  that  in  consequence  there 
is  much  doubt  as  to  the  purpose  and  fundamental  idea 
of  elementary  school  work. 


In  next  week's  issue  of  The  Journal  the  fundamen- 
tal idea  of  the  report  of  the  "  Committee  of  Fifteen  "  as 
relating  to  the  selection  of  studies  for  elementary 
schools  will  be  more  fully  considered.  It  is  thus  ex- 
pressed by  Dr.  Harris  : 

"Your  committee  understands  by  correlation  of  studies  the 
selection  and  arrangement  in  orderly  sequence  of  such  objects  of 
study  as  shall  give  the  child  an  insight  into  the  world  that  he  lives 
in,  and  a  command  over  its  resources  such  as  is  obtained  by  a 
helpful  co-operation  with  one's  fellows.  In  a  word,  the  chief 
consideration  to  which  all  others  are  to  be  subordinated,  in  the 
opinion  of  your  committee,  is  this  requirement  of  the  civilization 
into  which  the  child  is  born,  as  determining  not  only  what  he 
shall  study  in  school,  but  what  habits  and  customs  he  shall  be 
taught  in  the  family  before  the  school  age  arrives ;  as  well  as  that 
he  shall  acquire  a  skilled  acquaintance  of  some  one  of  a  definite 
series  of  trades,  professions,  or  vocations  in  the  years  that  follow 
school ;  and,  furthermore,  that  this  question  of  the  relation  of  the 
pupil  to  his  civilization  determines  what  political  duties  he  shall 
assume  and  what  religious  faith  or  spiritual  aspirations  shall  be 
adopted  for  the  conduct  of  his  life." 


There  is  a  movement  on  foot  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  that 
will  commend  itself  to  all  teachers  who  are  longing 
for  a  more  harmonious  co-operation  of  home  and  school. 
Plans  are  being  devised  whereby  parents  and  teachers 


can  consult  together  on  educational  questions.  It  has 
been  proposed  to  organize  an  education  society  in  the 
near  future.  The  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  writes  :  "  The 
special  significance  of  the  movement  is  the  promise  it 
gives  of  a  new  social  era  when  the  gulf  between  the 
school  and  the  home  shall  be  entirely  bridged  over ; 
when  entire  understanding  and  sympathy  shall  prevail  ; 
when  the  physical  conditions  that  surround  the  life  of 
the  child  in  the  household  and  in  the  school-room  shall 
receive  studious  attention  :  in  short,  when  standards  of 
quantity  are  rejected  and  only  quality  is  considered,  and 
the  moral  character  aim  is  universally  acknowledged  to 
be  the  true  one.  As  education  comes  to  be  recognized 
as  the  greatest  of  all  social  forces  now  at  work  for  the 
elevation  of  mankind  and  is  regarded  as  a  life  process, 
beginning  with  infancy  and  continuing  to  old  age,  then 
will  the  means  and  methods  of  education  become  vitalized 
and  enriched  and  the  school  and  the  home  will  work  to- 
gether in  the  utmost  harmony." 


It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  organize  an  educational 
society  in  connection  with  every  school.  Many  mothers 
would  be  glad  to  join  if  they  could  be  convinced  that 
the  plan  is  intended  to  benefit  their  children.  Let  those 
who  have  tried  it  send  reports  of  their  success. 


Leading  Events  of  the  Week. 

Many  police  officers  indicted  by  the  special  grand  jury  in  New 

York  city. Spain's  missing  cruiser,  Reina  Regente,  found  lying 

in  shoal  waters  near  the  strait  of  Gibraltar. Great  Britain  de- 
mands reparation  for  the  expulsion  from  Bluefields  by  Nicaragua 

of  the  British  consular  agent. Augusta  and  Columbus,  Ga., 

visited  by  a  destructive  tornado. Minister  Muruaga,  of  Spain* 

sent  home  for  reckless  criticisms  of  Secretary  Gresham. Death 

of  Gen.  Adam  Badeau,  the  frie:nd  and  literary  assistant  of  Gen. 

Grant. A  frenzied  young  Japanese  attempts  to  kill  Li  Hung 

Chang ;  the  wound  is  said  not  to  be  a  fatal  one. The  Canadian 

ministry  orders  the  province  of  Manitoba  to  provide  separate 

schools  for  the  Roman  Catholics. After  a  terrible  battle  in  Peru 

an  armistice  is  arranged  between  the  insurgents  ^nd  the  govern- 
ment troops. Sixty  men  killed  by  an  explosion  in  a  Wyoming 

mine. A  famine  in  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa. The  treaty 

with  Japan  ratified  by  the  United  States. Emperor  William 

displeased  at  the  action  of  the  reichstag  in  refusing  to  congratu- 
late Bismarck  on  his  birthday. An  official  investigation  of  the 

sinking  of  the  Elbe  begun  at  Bremen. 


Truth  relates  this  bright  little  school-room  story: 

A  little  girl  who  was  just  beginning  to  spell  was  asked  by  her  teacher  to 
spell  **bee,"  which  she  did,  enunciating  the  letters  very  distinctly.  Her 
teacher  corrected  her,  saying  :  '*  Jane,  when  you  come  to  two  letters  just 
alike,  as  *  ee '  in  bee,  pronounce  them  *  double-e,'  not  separatejy."  A  few 
days  later  she  was  called  upon  to  read  a  line  in  the  first  reader  which  ran 
as  follows  :  "  Up,  Up,  Mary,  the  sun  is  high."  Mistress  Jane  studied  over 
it  a  minute  and  then,  partly  remembering  the  rule  that  her  teacher  had  given 
her,  read :    **  Double  up,  Mary  the  sun  is  high.'* 


The  Journal  recently  referred  to  the  unfairness  of  the  bill 
now  before  the  Illinois  legislature  debarring  married  women  from 
teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  any  city  in  the  state  having  a  pop- 
ulation of  more  than  100,000  inhabitants.  The  measure  is  main- 
ly directed  against  Chicago  which  employs  a  number  of  married 
women  as  teachers.  The  people  appear  to  be  stirred  up  and  the 
Illinois  State  Federation  of  Labor,  the  Trade  and  Labor  assembly, 
and  the  Civic  Federation  of  Chicago  have  joined  in  a  strong  pro- 
test against  it  The  petition  being  circulated  by  these  organizations 
condemns  the  proposed  law  as  "  class  legislation ;  as  an  act  of  in- 
justice to  the  rights  of  women ;  as  setting  aside  the  merit  system, 
which  alone  should  prevail  in  the  employing  of  public  school 
teachers  ;  as  taking  away  that  discretionary  power  that  is  now  used 
by  the  board  of  education,  and  because  of  the  illogic  and  absurd- 
ness  of  the  measure." 
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The  Journal  has  frequ<^ntlv  shown  that  it  is  a  serious  mistake 
for  a  state  to  go  into  the  school  book  publishing  business.  The 
Washington  legislature  has  a  number  oi  members  who  seem  bound 
to  learn  the  truth  only  at  the  expense  of  the  state:  The  live 
teachers  of  that  youne  state  shoula  join  hands  with  State  Supt. 
Bean  and  stir  up  pubuc  sentiment  against  the  pending  bill.  The 
Tacoma  Ledger  writes : 

**  It  cannot  be  expected  that  this  state  would  have  any  better  success  in 
publishine:  school  books  than  California  has  had,  where  it  has  proved  a  veiy 
costlv  and  unsatisfactory  experiment.  Supt.  Bean  says  in  his  report  that  if 
California  had  invested  at  8  per  cent,  the  money  spent  in  the  manufacture 
of  school  books,  the  state  could  buy  with  the  annual  income  all  the  books 
used  in  the  schools  and  furnish  them  free  to  ihe  pupils,  and  get  better 
books.  In  the  state  of  Indiana,  where  expenses  of  publication  are  from  50 
to  75  per  cent,  lower  than  here,  the  experiment  has  been  equally  unsatisfac- 
tory.»^ 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has  been  given  the  opportunity  to  secure  a 
state  normal  school.  But  the  legislature's  gift  is  accompanied  by 
the  proviso  that  the  city  shall  furnish  the  state  board  witn  suitable 
school- rooms.  The  local  committee  very  naturally  wants  an  in- 
terpretation of  what  is  meant  by  "  suitable  rooms."  As  no  sat- 
isfactorv  answer  has  been  given  there  is  doubt  whether  Bridge- 
port will  care  to  take  the  school  upon  which  it  appears  to  look  as 
a  present  of  the  Danae.  It  is  reported  that  in  New  Haven  the 
senior  class  in  the  normal  school  numbers  over  50,  and  the  state 
has  already  asked  for  over  30  rooms.  If  the  class  increases  in 
number  the  demand  for  rooms  will  increase.  Bridc:eport  is  look- 
ing on  and  wonders  how  many  rooms  a  normal  school  must  have 
to  be  "suitably"  equipped.  The  state  should  either  keep  the 
school  on  its  own  hands  and  maintain  it  at  its  own  expense  or  else 
leave  the  control  to  the  local  school  committee.  This  is  the  only 
fair  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

Portland,  Me.,  still  adheres  to  the  antiquated  plan  of  appointing 
its  superintendent  annuallv.  Supt.  F.  £.  C.  Robbins  who  was  re- 
cently re-elected  has  amply  shown  his  ability  to  successfully  man- 
age the  public  school  interests  of  the  city.  Why  not  appoint  him 
for  a  longer  term  i  The  annual  election  has  been  condemned 
lone  ago  by  all  fair-minded  people,  as  demeaning  and  showing 
lack  of  confidence.  Portland  should  wake  up  and  revise  its  school 
code  to  be  in  harmony  with  modem  educational  demands. 

Mr.  William  P.  Hay  ward,  who  has  been  principal  of  a  grammar 
school  in  North  Salem.  Mass.,  nearly  40  years,  has  tendered  his 
resignation,  to  take  effect  With  the  close  of  this  month.  The 
school  committee  adopted  a  resolution  expressing  its  confidence 
and  esteem  and  its  appreciation  of  his  work. 

The  bill  introduced  into  the  Wisconsin  legislature  some  time  ago 
providing  that  teachers  must  be  at  least  18  years  of  age  in  order 
to  secure  a  certificate  is  certainly  a  wise  measure  and  should  be 
adopted.  It  seems  incredible  that  so  much  talk  should  be  wasted 
in  arguing  so  simple  a  question. 

Brooklyn  school  boys  learn  object  lessons  out  of  school  as  well 
as  in.  The  recent  strikes  have  taught  them  methods  of  resistance 
to  unlawful  oppressions.  Home  work  in  primary  grades  has  re- 
cently been  prohibited.  It  did  not  take  the  small  boys  long  to 
learn  this  and  in  some  places  where  the  exaction  was  continued 
strikes  were  organized.  The  dutiful  who  continued  to  fulfil  the 
requirement  were  called  "scabs"  and  bullied  by  the  strikers. 
Their  written  exercises  were  taken  away  from  them  on  the  street 
and  they  were  belabored  with  knotted  handkerchiefs  and  even 
with  stones  tied  in  handkerchiefs.  Some  little  fellows  in  one  class, 
where  it  was  the  custom  to  mark  excellent  papers  written  in  school 
with  a  gilt  star  and  let  the  pupils  take  them  home  to  show  their 
parents,  were  despoiled  of  these  papers,  which  were  torn  to  shreds 
and  their  owners  abused  as  "scabs."  In  a  fourth- year  class  in 
No.  43,  the -following  paper  was  drawn  up  and  presented  to  the 
prindpal : 

To  the  Hon.  Wm.  B.  Ridenour  : 

In  the  course  of  human  events  it  is  to  be 
considered  that  we  the  undersigned  of  room  No.  aa  Public  School  No.  43 
have  discovered  that  it  is  not  omt  capacity  to  do  all*  the  homework  and 
studying  imposed  upon  us. 
Our  motto  is  '*  Rebellion  to  wrong  is  obediance  to  right." 
The  thing  which  aggravates  us  most  is  that  most  of  the  classes  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn  including  our  school  except  our  class  are 
excluded  from  homework. 

Of  course  (we)  Uie  undersigned  can  get  along  well  but  it  is  for  the  sake 
of  the  majority. 

We  remain  respectfully 
Your  obedient  pupils 
RVt.  Schulman  Wm.  Prensky 

Otto  Sessler  Moses  Freimark 

L.  Blumberg. 

The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  is  right.  Washington  needs  three 
good  normal  schools.  The  state  is  fully  able  to  maintain  that 
number. 

A  Brooklvn  teacher  is  quoted  by  the  Eagle  as  having  said : 
"  We  introduced  vertical  writing  into  our  school  when  the  subject 
first  attracted  attention.  We  were  delighted  with  it,  but  we  have 
since  proved  it  a  failure.  The  penmanship  of  our  school  is  ruined." 
Whose  fault  was  it  ?    Certainly  not  that  of  the  system. 


There  is  much  controversy  over  the  location  of  Wisconsin's  pro- 
posed new  normal  school.  Lacrosse,  Superior,  and  Chippewa 
Falls  are  leading  m  the  fight  for  the  prize. 

The  Michigan  assembly  has  at  last  passed  the  bill  giving  to  Du- 
luth  a  normal  school.  No  efforts  should  be  spared  to  get  the  sen- 
ate to  follow  its  example.  Michigan  has  at  present  only  one  nor- 
mal school. 

The  new  illuminant  acetylene  is  already  being  made  in  many 
school  laboratories.  It  is  the  discovery  of  Prof. Wilson,  of  North 
Carolina,  and  was  made  accidently ;  he  had  melted  some  lime  and 
powdered  coal  in  the  electric  arc  and  being  disappointed  threw  it 
mto  a  pail  of  water  ;  a  gas  arose  and  this  was  found  to  be  a  new 
illuminant.  On  further  experimenting  it  was  found  that  40  parts 
by  weight  of  lime  or  chalk  and  24  parts  of  charcoal,  coke,  anth- 
racite or  graphite,  both  in  powder  are  the  best.  Upon  heating  and 
pouring  on  water  a  double  decomposition  takes  place,  the  oxygen 
of  the  water  takes  the  calcium,  forming  calcic  oxide ;  the  hydro- 
gen takes  the  carbon,  forming  acetylene,  which  is  rated  at  240 
candle  power ;  its  symbol  is  C2.  H2.  The  cost  of  calcic  carbide 
(from  which  acetylene  is  made)  is  estimated  at  about  $15  a  ton. 
Let  any  student  who  has  experimented  with  the  garlic  flavored 
gas,  report. 

A  fK>pular  New  York  clergyman,  wishing  to  found  a  kindergar- 
ten in  connection  with  his  church,  engaged  a  young  lady  -filled 
with  the  spirit  and  devoted  to  the  methods  of  Froebel.  She  went 
to  her  work  with  enthusiasm  and  all  seemed  to  be  going  well, 
when  the  clergyman  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  with  her  methods, 
saying  that  he  saw  nothing  spiritual  in  the  children's  flying  around 
like  birds  or  creeping  like  worms.  **  1  thought,"  said  he,  "  that  a 
kindergarten  was  a  place  where  children  learned  nice  religious 
pieces.  What  I  want  is  to  have  these  children  crammed  full  of 
religion." 

The  London  Chronicle  vouches  for  the  truth  of  this  story  of 
the  late  Professor  Blackie :  His  wife  was  talking  with  him  of 
charity.  "Ah  yes,  Hans,"  she  said,  **'you  have  always  been  so 
fond  of  speaking  of  the  three— Faith,  Hope,  and  Cnarity— he 
agap6,  as  you  c^led  her."  The  dying  man,  following  the  more 
accurate  pronunciation  of  Greek  which  prevails  in  Scotland,  gen- 
tly corrected  the  misplaced  accent-  "  agape,  my  dear."  And 
those  were  the  last  words  which  Professor  Blackie  uttered  -  a 
strikingly  characteristic  combination  of  his  life-long  ideas  of 
kindliness  and  scholarship. 

There  is  much  truth  in  these  words  from  a  letter  in  the  Oswego, 
N.  Y.,  T"/'*!/!,  though  the  writer  (Is  it  Dr.  Sheldon .?)  makes  bis 
charge  a  little  too  general  and  hides  the  fact  that  there  are  thou- 
san<&  of  teachers,  and  not. only  *'the  most  capable  leaders,"  who 
are  moving  in  the  right  direction  and  have  put  their  shoulders  to 
the  wheel  to  carry  out  the  reforms  to  which  he  refers : 

**  Many  of  our  most  valuable  reforms  have  emanated  from  the  people  as 
opposed  to  the  *  school  men.*  The  wonderful  change  that  has  been  made 
in  methods  of  teaching  in  the  last  half  century  has  met  with  less  opposition 
and  more  of  positive  encouragement  from  the  ftatrons  of  the  schools  than 
from  the  teachers.  The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  the  introduction  of  man- 
ual training  into  the  public  schools.  The  teachers  and  school  officers  have 
not  yet  ceased  to  oppose  it,  but  the  people  approve  of  it.  The  very  tendency 
of  the  teacher's  work  is  to  hold  him  to  narrow  lines  of  thought  and  keep 
him  in  a  groove." 

Referring  to  the  address  of  Miss  Sarah  L.  Arnold  on  "  Recent 
Improvements  in  Primary  Work,"  before  the  Cleveland  meeting 
of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  the  writer  says : 

**  It  was  an  admirable,  off  hand  presentation  of  the  improvements  that  are 
now  going  on  in  primary  work.  No  one  has  a  higher  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  Uiese  charges  or  has  done  more  to  inaugurate  and  promote  them. 

A  few  years  ago  there  were  two  Japanese  girls  in  Vassar  col- 
lege, Stematz  Yamakowa,  and  Singhi  Naghai,  the  former  of 
whom  is  now  the  wife  of  Oyama,  the  Japanese  minister  of  war. 
In  speaking  of  them,  a  former  classmate  writes  thus  to  the  Chi- 
cago Post : 

**  One  of  their  pretty  customs  was  the  leaving  of  some  dainty  souvenir 
when  malcing  calls  upon  fellow-students.  I  .'possess  now  a  pretty  little 
Japanese  paper-knife  with  the  familiar  cord  and  tassel,  given  me  on  such 
an  occasion  by  Miss  Yamakowa.  *  It  is  only  a  little  thing.*  she  said,  '  but 
I  leave  it  to  show  my  friendship  for  you.'  How  she  laughed  when  1  told 
her  I  was  going  to  call  her  Yokohama,  instead  of  Yamakowa  !  *  That  is 
such  a  funny  idea,  and  the  similarity  of  the  names  never  struck  me  before,* 
she  said.  Then,  too,  before  me  lies  her  picture  ;  it  bears  the  signature  : 
*  With  love,  Stematz  Yamakowa,  Vassar,  '83.'  It  is  unmistakably  a  Jap- 
anese girl,  but  with  fine,  dark,  wide-opened  eyes  —not  almond-shaped  like 
most  of  them — pretty,  dark  hair,  and  very  intelligent  expression.  What 
added  very  much  to  her  general  appearance  was  a  good  figure  and  carriage. 
Singhi  used  to  hobble  hke  the  rest  of  them,  but  Stematz  walked.  How 
little  did  we  imagine  in  those  untried  days  the  important  role  she  was  to 
fill  fifteen  years  later  1  How  fine,  how  impressive  she  was  when  she  grad- 
uated in  '8a—and  yet  the  simplicity  of  manner,  the  charming  consideration 
of  others  in  this  young  Japanese  girl  were  characteristics  which  many  a 
proud  descendant  of  generations  of  culture  and  civilization  would  do  well 
to  emulate.  She  was  a  faithful,  conscientious  student,  and  all  her  class- 
mates were  pleased  that  she  should  graduate  with  a  commencement  honor. 
Her  oration  showed  study  and  deep  thought,  and  our  Japanese  girl  was  an 
interestmg  sight  to  look  upon  as  she  stood  there  in  her  exquisite  American 
gown  of  wonderful  Japanese  fabric,  speaking  our  mother  tongue  so  grace- 
fuliy  and  well." 
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She  is  a  woman  of  rare  insight,  wonderful  executive  power,  and  ability  to 
express  herself  in  a  clear,  log^ical  and  impressive  way.  A  high  appreciation 
of  the  valuable  services  she  is  rendering  to  the.improvement  of  the  element- 
ary schools,  of  her  noble,  womanly,  and  intellectual  qualities,  her  ability  as 
an  educator  and  a  speaker  were  repeatedly  manifested  by  the  audience.  She 
did  herself  great  credit  and  won  many  new  friends  and  admirers.*' 

Wc  arc  indebted  to  Mr.  R.  Snell,  of  Marmora.  Ontario,  for  the 
following  correction : 

•»In  The  Journal  of  March  9,  under  *  Manitoba  School  Question '  you 
speak  of  Mr.  Laurier  as  premier  of  Canada.  Mr.  Laurier  is  leader  of  the 
Reform  Party,  in  opposition.  The  premier  is  Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell  of  the 
Conservative  Party." 

Since  The  Journal  took  up  the  school  board  question  there 
has  been  much  discussion  in  the  newspapers  on  the  proper  way 
of  solving  it.  The  public  also  is  gradually  waking  up  to  the 
need  of  abolishing  the  political  board.  Are  the  teachers  helping 
to  spread  the  agitation  ?  The  Detroit  Free  Press  in  an  editorial 
(March  11),  on  the  absurdity  of  drawing  party  lines  ia  the  elec- 
tion of  board  members,  says : 

*' There  is  nothing  necessarily  partisan,  and  should  not  be,  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  school  board  ;  and  the  day  will  sometime  come,  we  venture 
to  say,  when  this  will  be  realized  and  acted  upon.  «  «  «  Most  of  the 
wrangling,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  corruption  which  have  disgraced  the 
board  in  the  past  few  years  have  grown  out  of  the  distribution  of  patronage, 
and  the  endeavor  to  make  it  subserve  some  party  purpose.  It  is  mevitable, 
of  course,  that  while  party  government  continues  to  be  recognized,  there 
should  be  more  or  less  of  its  evil  results  in  our  educational  system  as  else- 
where ;  but  there  is  no  other  department  of  the  city  government  where 
there  is  so  much  to  gain,  and  so  little  to  lose,  in  eliminating  partisanship 
altogether.  There  is,  upon  principle,  no  more  reason  why  the  inspectors 
should  be  chosen  because  they  are  Democrats  or  Republicans  than  there  is 
why  the  teachers  should  be  appointed  on  similar  grounds.'* 


A  Plan  of  Classifying  Pupils. 

(Supt.  W.  J.  Shearer  in  a  letter  to  the  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Leader  describes  a 
very  practical  system  of  "grading**  pupils.  It  is  reprinted  here  in  part. 
Superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers  in  general  will  derive  many  valu- 
able suggestions  from  it.) 

Ail  will  agree  that  the  children  of  any  school  differ  in  age,  m 
acquirement,  in  aptitude,  in  physical  endurance,  in  the  power  of 
attention,  in  home  advantages,  and  in  many  other  ways ;  yet  the 
graded  school  of  to-day  would  keep  fifty  pupils  in  intellectual  lock- 
step,  not  only  month  after  month,  but  year  after  year,  for  their 
whole  school  lives !  For  having  subjected  all  to  a  useless  exam- 
ination they  are  promoted  annually  by  companies.  This  being  so, 
need  we  wonder  that  the  iron- clad  system  of  grading,  which,  re- 
gardless of  all  differences,  would  cast  all  minds  in  the  same  mold, 
and  subject  all  to  the  same  treatment  for  the  same  length  of  time, 
and  test  all  in  the  same  way,  is  objected  to  because  it  demands 
so  much  uniformity  at  every  step,  that  the  large  majority  of  the  pu- 
pils graduate  too  late  to  get  a  fair  start  in  life.  Is  it  any  wonder, 
that,  from  all  sides,  there  comes  a  demand  for  some  plan  of  grad- 
ing which  will  be  more  pliant. 

Answers  to  letters  of  inquiry,  statistics  gathered,  and  visits  to 
many  of  the  leading  cities,  prove  that  the  need  of  some  reform  in 
the  manner  of  grading  is  every  wherfe  felt,  but  what  change  should 
be  made  no  one  seems  willing  to  say. 

The  following  changes,  which  can  be  made  gradually  in  any 
.system,  without  friction,  have  enabled  us  to  secure  an  accurate 
classification  of  pupils  into  small  classes,  with  but  a  short  interval 
between  the  classes.  This  makes  it  possible  for  any  pupil  at  any 
time  to  pass  from  his  own  class  to  the  next  higher  division,  when 
his  wo'-k  puts  him  ahead  of  his  regular  class. 

1.  The  examination  as  a  test  for  promotion  was  abandoned. 
The  pupil's  ability  to  do  the  work  of  the  next  grade  is  not  now  de- 
termined by  the  time  of  year  or  by  the  result  of  an  examination, 
but  by  the  record  made  in  his  daily  work  as  shown  by  his  month- 
ly report. 

2.  The  pupil's  were  graded  carefully  on  their  ability  to  do  the 
work  of  each  grade,  and  but  one  grade  put  in  a  room. 

3.  As  differences  appeared,  eacn  room  was  subdivided  into  sev- 
eral small  groups  in  essential  studies.  As  no  giveti  amount  of 
work  wa&  demanded  in  a  certain  time  each  group  was  allowed  to 
go  just  as  fast  as  it  could  and  should  and  no  faster. 

Among  the  many  beneficial  results  noted  during  the  past  two 
years  may  be  mentioned  the  following : 

1.  As  the  pupils  are  graded  in  classes  of  from  ten  to  twenty, 
instead  of  herded  in  classes  of  fifty,  the  teacher  can  come  into 
close  contact  with  each  individual  and  secure  from  each  one  his 
best  work.    The  attention  of  the  class  can  be  held,  and  the  wants 
of  each  pupil  stand  out. 

2.  Every  child  is  touched  with  hope,  as  his  advancement  de- 
pends entirely  on  his  ability  and  willingness  to  do  the  work  and 
not  on  the  time  of  year  or  the  rest  of  the  class.  As  soon  as  a  pu- 
pil ^ets  ahead  of  his  class  he  is  advanced  to  the  next  division, 
which  is  but  a  short  distance  ahead. 

3.  Forty-three  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in  the  schools  of  this  city 
had  passed  to  advanced  work  before  the  end  of  the  first  year's 
trial,  and  had  gained  from  one- third  to  three-fourths  of  a  year's 
work.  The  results  this  year  will  be  even  better,  and  most  of  the 
pupils  will  gain  from  one  to  four  years. 


Teachers  in  Fiction  and  Other  Topics. 

The  Chicago  Teachers'  Club  struggled  womanfully,  at  their 
March  meeting,  to  stick  to  their  text,  viz.,  **  The  Teacher  in  Fic- 
tion," but  the  subject,  which  it  must  be  admitted  smacked  a  little 
of  a  literary  society  theme,  seemed  to  be  in  danger  of  being  side- 
tracked because  ol  the  intense  interest  manifested  by  the  mem- 
bers in  the  burning  questions  .which  are  now  being  considered 
by  our  legislature :  Shall  we  pension  our  teachers  ?  and,  Ought 
married  women  hold  positions  in  our  public  schools  ? 

But  to  return  to  "  The  Teacher  in  Fiction."  It  seems  that  he 
or  she  is  not  satisfactorily  portrayed,  there  is  not  enough  of  the 
romantic  element  in  the  school-teachers  described  by  our  roman- 
cers. To  be  sure  some  years  ago  the  English  governess  in  fiction 
was  a  person  te  be  avoided  as  the  ddadly  Upas  tree,  if  the  men 
of  the  story  were  to  know  any  peace  of  mind,  but  take  our  every 
day  teachers  and  the  novelist  of  to-day  fights  shy  of  them  when 
choosing  heroes  and  heroines. 

Miss  Rose  Havana's  paper  on  this  subject  drew  attention  to 
the  unattractive  part  that  teachers  usually  held  in  such  literature 
and  emphasized  her  point  by  referring  to  Dickens'  famous  peda- 
gogues. 

It  does  seem  a  little  hard  that  our  story  tellers  have  passed 
the  ladies  of  this  profession  by  so  resolutely.  There  is  hardly  a 
profession  followed  by  women  but  what  has  had  its  due  share  of 
attention.  Typewriters  are  proverbial  for  their  charm  in  fiction ; 
artists,  doctresses,  nurses,  shop  girls,  factory  girls,  "  pale  seam- 
stresses "  not  even  omitting  the  "  blanchisseuse  fin  "  which  was 
Trilby's  original  vocation  (if  one  dare  mention  poor  Trilby  !)  well, 
they  have  all  had  their  day  and  are  still  having  it  while  all  that  is 
hopelessly  prosaic  and  often  disagreeable  is  assigned  to  the 
teacher.  Fiction  writers  have  not  yet  seen  the  gentler,  more  lov- 
able side  of  the  lives  of  the  followers  of  this  calling.  They  recog- 
nize only  the  dullness  and  routine  and  fail  to  grasp  the  poetic 
possibilities. 

But  after  all  it  doesn't  make  such  a  great  difference  what  the 
story  writers  say  but  it  is  of  the  most  vital  importance  whether  a 
woman  may  teach  and  be  married,  too.  iThe  bill  as  it  now 
stands  reads  that  "  The  board  of  education  in  cities  having  a 
population  exceeding  100,000  inhabitants  shall  have  no  right  npr 
power  to  employ  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  married  wo- 
men." In  other  words  they  can't  eat  their  cake  and  still  have  it. 
You  cannot  be  married  and  enjoy  the  happiness  of  a  family  life 
and  at  the  same  time  hold  a  position  in  our  public  schools. 

The  Teachers'  club  seem  almost  unanimous  in  favor  of  allow- 
ing married  women  to  teach.  Miss  Friedberger,  president  of  the 
club,  said : 

"  The  only  thing  to  be  taken  into  consideration  is  the  capabil- 
ity of  the  teacher.    Some  of  our  best  teachers  are  married  wo- 
men.   In  fact,  the  mother  makes  the  most  efficient  teacher  be 
cause  she  understands  and  sympathizes  with  child  nature.    I  am 
opposed  to  the  bill  and  believe  it  will  never  pass." 

Miss  Friedberger  but  voiced  the  general  sentiment,  it  would 
seem.  There  is  without  doubt  another  side  to  the  question. 
Can  a  woman  attend  to  the  duties  which  naturally  devolve  upon 
a  wife  and  mother,  attend  to  them  conscientiously  and  at  the 
same  time  perform  the  arduous  labor  which  falls  to  the  teacher  in 
the  public  school  of  this  or  any  other  city  ?  That  there  are  cases 
where  it  is  necessary  for  the  wife  to  be  the  breadwinner  must  be 
tsdcen  into  consideration.  They  manage  it  very  well  in  St.  Louis, 
where  if  it  be  proven  that  the  husband  cannot  maintain  his  fam- 
ily the  wife  is  then  allowed  to  teach. 

Another  strong  argument  brought  up  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion was  that  if  you  compel  women  to  relinquish  their  work 
because  of  marriage  it  will  take  away  from  the  dignity  of  the 
profession  by  merely  making  it  an  employment  which  shall  serve 
as  a  makeshift  until  they  marry.  Unless  all  women  teachers  take 
vows  of  celebacy  they  will  be  certain  that  their  careers  will  be 
cut  short  in  the  event  of  marriage.  Then  women  who  desire  to 
make  this  a  life  work  will,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  direct  their 
energies  in  other  channels. 

It  is  a  very  perplexing  question  all  around,  and  no  one  wishes 
to  empK>wer  the  legislature  to  do  anything  which  might  tend  to 
belittle  this  noble  calling,  but  all  the  same  one  can't  help  but  feel 
sorry  for  the  children  and  husband  of  the  woman  in  public  life. 
The  family  usually  boards  or  lives  with  "  her  folks  "  and  there  is 
a  general  "  dearth  of  woman's  nursing  "  in  such  a  household. 

And  then  the  other  question.  Shall  we  pension  our  teachers  ? 
Representatives  of  the  club  reported  on  their  recent  trip  to 
Springfield,  having  been  sent  there  in  the  interests  of  the  bill. 

•The  delegates  nad  had  a  "  perfectly  lovely  time,"  and  were 
most  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  the  treatment  they  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  members  of  the  house. 

Everyone,  they  declared,  favored  the  bill  which  provides  for  an 
allowance  of  half  the  regular  salary  to  faithful  ones  who  have 
served  twenty  years. 

The  ladies  were  particularly  confident  of  success,  but  then  there 
is  no  certainty  about  things  political. 

What  does  it  avail  if  the  wily  solons  did  whisper  soft  nothings 
in  the  willing  ears  of  our  envoys  as  the  Irishman  said,  *'  a  politi- 
cian is  always  ready  to  cut  your  *  troat '  behind  your  back,"  a 
(act  which  our  teachers  may  be  sadly  forced  to  realize. 
Chicago.  Blanche  MacGaffev. 
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J.  F.  Millspaugh. 

Dr.  J.  F.  MiltspaoKh,  superintendent  o(  the  Salt  Lake  City 
schools,  was  bom  at  Battle  Creek,  Michi^n  in  iS^y  Resolving 
to  secure  a  thorough  education,  he  spent  two  years  in  the  high 
school  at  Ann  Arbor,  and  after  graduating,  entered  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  completing  the  classical  course  in  1879,  He 
was  principaf  of  the  ni§h  school  at  Frankfort,  Indiana,  for  two 
years,  and  on  leaving  this  position,  he  returned  to  Michigan  uni- 
versity, where  he  accomplished  two  years'  work  in  one  year.  He 
then  attended  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  making  the  same 
record,  and  graduating  in  1883. 

After  his  graduation  he  was  chosen  superintendent  of  the 
Collegiate  institute  at  Salt  Lake  City,  where  he  remained  seven 
years.     From  Salt  Lake  City  he  went  to  take  charge  of  the  de- 


Eartment  of  science  in  the  college  at  Lawrenceburg,  New  Jersey; 
ut  soon  returned  to  Salt  Lake  City,  and  in  1890  became  super- 
intendent of  the  schools  there.  His  first  duty  was  to  crystallize 
into  a  system  the  various  schools  of  the  place,  and  with  an  intel- 
ligent and  earnest  devotion  he  addressed  himself  to  his  work. 
At  that  time  the  school  census  included  4,500  pupils,  the  force  of 
teachers  being  sixty.  At  the  present  time  the  enrollment  is 
about  1 1 ,000  requiring  a  corps  of  225  teachers. 

In  the  duties  of  his  position,  Supt.  Millspaugh  has  shown  abil- 
ity of  high  order,  and  has  been  remarkably  successful.  His  pol- 
icy in  the  management  of  the  schools  under  his  charge,  may  be 
summed  up  in  his  own  words.  "  The  theory  upon  which  the 
schools  have  been  conducted  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  the 
schools  should  be  free  ;  not  free  merely  in  the  sense  that  tuition 
charges  should  be  remitted,  but  in  the  much  broader  sense  that 
every  tangible  obstacle  which  can  prevent  an  enjoyment  of  their 
benefits  should  be  removed ;  that  they  should  be  permeated  by 
an  atmosphere  of  attractiveness  and  good  will,  and  that  eacn 
child  in  them  should  be  allowed  such  development  of  his  powers 
as  accords  with  nature's  designs  for  him.  These  are  matters 
which  must  vitally  effect  an  estimate  of  the  influence  which  a 
school  system  exerts  in  a  community.  If  in  a  large  degree  these 
conditions  obtain,  the  schools  are  free ;  if  any  one  of  them  is  con- 
spicuously absent,  they  can  be  free  only  in  name."      W,  S.  W. 

Co-education  has  been  tried  at  Cornell  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  ^  successful  has  it  proved  at  Cornell,  and  the  otherstate 
universities,  that  many  of  the  New  England  colleges  have  been 
forced  to  follow  the  example,  although  very  cautiously.  The 
number  of  young  women  coming  to  Cornell  nas  increased  with 
the  great  increase  in  the  student  body  so  that  the  accommodations 
in  Sage  Hall,  the  women's  dormitory,  have  lon^  been  in~<ufhcient. 
The  trustees  have  decided  to  enlarge  the  dormitory  at  an  expense 
of  about  (50,000.  and  the  work  will  be  begun  early  in  the  spring 
in  order  to  have  it  completed  by  September  1.  The  women's 
gymnasium  will  be  moved  into  the  new  portion  of  the  hall,  and 
enlarged  so  as  to  accommodate  a  class  of  75  at  once.  Leading 
off  from  the  gymnasium  will  be  a  wing,  which  will  contain  bath- 
rooms, dressing- rooms,  and  lockers.  A  plunge  bath  and  other 
modem  conveniences  are  included  in  the  equipment. 
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Preliminary  Program  of  the  N.  E.  A. 

For  the  general  sessioDS  of  the  34th  anoual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Ajsociatioii  of  the  United  States,  at  Denver, 
CoL,  July  9-ts.  1895,  the  following prograin  has  been  announced ; 

iThc  proof  a  yet  under  supervision  and  minor  cbangti  may  be  looked 

Tuesday,  July  9,  Afternoon. 

Address  :  Place  of  Art  in  Education.  {40  minutes).  By  Pres- 
ident James  MacAlistcr,  Drexel  institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Address  :  The  Next  Step  in  the  Education  of  toe  Indian.  (20 
minutes).  By  Dr.  W.  N.  Hailman,  superintendent  of  Indian 
schools,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Tuesday  Evening. 

President's  address :  What  Knowledge  is  of  Most  Worth  ?  (40 
minutes).  By  Prof.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Columbia  collie. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Demonstration  of  physical  ejiercises  suited  to  the  school-room 
(with  a  class  of  children]  (30  minutes).  By  Carl  Betz,  director 
of  physical  training,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Wednesday,  July  10.,  Mornimg. 

Symposium  : 

I.  The  Principles  Upon  which  Co-ordination  Should  Proceed. 
(30  minutes).  By  PreE.  Charles  De  Garaio,  Swartbmore  college, 
Swarthmore,  Pa. 

3.  What  has  been  Accomplished  in  Co-orduiation  in  the  Field 
of  Natural  Science.  (3o  minutes).  By  Prof.  Wilbur  S.  Jackson, 
Cook  County  normal  school,  Englewood,  111. 

3.  What  has  been  Accomplished  in  Co-ordination  in  the  Field 
of  History  and  Literature,  (so  minutes).  By  Charles  A.  Mc- 
Murry,  Illinois  Normal  university,  Normal.  111. 

Discussion  to  be  opened  in  ten-minute  speeches  by  Prof.  B.  A, 
Hinsdale,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  Edward  D, 
Farrell,  assistant  superintenifcnt  of  schools.  New  York,  N.  V.; 
James  L.  Hughes,  inspector  of  schools,  Toronto,  Canada. 

General  discussion '. 

Under  the  five-mlDute  rule  >iicb  opportunity  as  time  will  permit,  will  be 
afforded  for  general  ducuiiioa.  Persona  deiiring  to  speali  must  send  tiieir 
DamcB  in  writing  to  Ibe  chair. 

Wednesday  Evening. 

Address  :  Education  According  to  Nature.  (40  minutes.)  By 
Chanc.  W.  H.  Payne,  University  of  Nashville,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Address-  The  Teacher  as  a  Student     (ao  minutes).    By  Dr. 
James  M.  Milne,  State  normal  school.  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 
Thursday,  July  ti, Morning. 

Report  of  Committee  on  nominations,  and  election  of  officers. 

Symposium:  TAe  Duly  and  Opportunity  of  tkt  Schools  in 
Promoting  Patriotism  and  Good  Citixtnskip. 

I.  New  Standards  of  Patriotic  Citizenship,  (ao  minutes.)  By 
George  H.  Martin,  supervisor  of  sehoob,  Boston.  Mass. 

3.  The  Study  of  American  History  as  a  Training  for  Good 
Citizenship.  (3o  minutes).  By  D.  B.  Johnson,  principal  of  the 
Winthrop  training  school,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

3.  The  Ethical  Element  in  I^triotism.  (30  minutes).  By  A. 
P.  Marble,  superintendent  of  schools,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Discussion  to  be  opened  in  lo-minute  speeches  by  W.  C.  War- 
held,  superintendent  of  schools,  Covington,  Ky. 

C.  B.  Gilbert,  superintendent  of  schools,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

William  Richardson,  superintendent  of  schools,  Wichita,  Kan. 


General  discussion : 

Under  the  five-minute  rule  mcb  opportunity  as  time  vritl  permit,  wjd  be 
afforded  for  a  brief  general  diicumon.  Penona  desiring  to  speak  mnat 
send  their  names  m  willing  to  the  chair. 

Thursday  Evening. 

Address :  Effect  of  the  Doctrine  of  Evolution  upon  Education- 
al Theory  and  Practice.  By  Prof.  Joseph  LeConte,  University 
of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Friday.  July  13,  Morning. 

Symposium:  The  Instruelion  and Impravtmtnt 0/  Ttacktrs 
now  at  Work  in  the  Schools. 

1.  By  Teachers'  Institutes,  (10  minutes).  Prof.  Arvin  D. 
Otin,  State  university,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

I.  By  Teachers'  Classes,  fao  minutes).  Prof.  Earl  BartKS, 
Stanford  university,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

3.  By  Teachers'  Reading  Circles.  (30  minutes).  L.  H.  Jones, 
superintendent  of  schools,  Cleveland,  O. 

Discussion  to  be  opened  in  lo-minute  speeches  by  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Peavey,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Denver,  Cd. 
Prin.  fames  M.  fereen,  state  normal  school,  Trenton.  N.  J.  N. 
C.  .Schaeffer,  state  superintendent  of  ptiblic  instruction,  llarris- 
burg.  Pa,  W.  R.  Kirk,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, Jefferson  City,  Missouri. 

General  discussion : 

Under  the  five-minute  n 
afforded  for  general  di 
namea  in  writing  to  the  cnair. 

Friday  Evening. 

Address :  The  Education  of  Public  Opinion.  (40  minutes). 
By  Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  editor  of  the  Outlook.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Address:  Educational  Values,  (ao minutes).  By Pres.  James 
H.  Baker,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Col. 


Teachers'  Associations. 


April  3-5.— North  Nebraska  Teachers'  Association  at  Norfolk.    Mlaa  C. 
C.  White,  Wayne,  prestdent. 
April  3-5 Northeast  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association ju  Neenah. 


il  North  VcmOD. 


April  4-6.— Northern  Indiana  Teachen'  Asiociallon  at  South  B 

April  4.  Southeastern  Wisconsin  Teachers'Assodation,  atthe  Slate  Nor- 
mal school,  Milwaukee. 

April  4-j. — Central  Nebraska  Teachers*  Aacociation  al  Aurora.     Supl, 
J.  K.  Stapleton,  Lexington,  «ec>. 

April  4-6.— Southern   Indiana  Teachers'  Ab 
H.  P.  Leamitworth,  Ul.  Vernon,  Ind.,  Prei't. 

April   u-n.— South weatem    Iowa    Teachers'   Association    at    CouDdl 
Bluffs. 

April  i8-ao.— NorthHst  Kaniaa  Teachers'  Associalion  al  Kansas  City. 

April  19-30  — Uasaachuselts  Association  of  Classical  and  High  ScSiool 
Teachers,  Newlonville. 

April  ao.— New  England  Cod  Fere  nee  of  Educational  Workers  at  Boston. 

April  i6-37.  -  Northern  Illinois  Teachers'  Asaodalion  at  Joliet. 

April  36-37. — Western  Nebraska  Teachera'  Aaaociation  at  Sidney. 

Maj  3. — New  England  Normal  Council  at  Boston. 

June  18-30.— Missouri  State  Teachen'  Auodation  al  Pertle  Springs. 

June  37,  sS,  39. — New  York  Univertltjr  Convocation  at  Albany. 

June  II.— SUte  Teachers'  Association  for  Colored  Teachera  at  Austin, 
Texas.    Mr.  A.  J.  Moore,  Waco,  Texas,  president. 

July  I.  1,  3.— New  York  Slate  Teachen'  Auodation  al  Syracuse. 

July  5-13. — National  Eklucational  Aasodation  at  Denver, 

July  9-11. — American  Institute  of  Instruction  at  Portland,  Maine. 


Congo  river.  West  Africa,  ii  reported  a 
Kola  Importing  Co..  1164  Broadway,  New  York 
new  discovery,  thai  they  are  sending  out  free  by  m 
Kola  Compound  lo  all  sufferers  from  Asthma,  wl 
address  on  a  postal  card.     Write  lo  them. 


1,  large  trial  cases  of 


Gl-     X 

For  dividing  Class 

Sound*  proof 
and  Air-tight. 

Ih    Various    Woods, 

Made  also  with 
Blackboard 

Surface. 

These  paniiions  are 
a  marvelous  conve- 
nience, easily  oper- 
ated,   vei7    durable, 


Jigetoi 


VENETIAN  BLINDS 

_  in  various  kind*  of  wood. 

^^^^  .^  sppearance 

JAS.  GODFREY  WILSON,  Piteitee  ul  luifictinr,  74  West  23rd  Street,  New  York. 


*i.so   WOOD    BLOCK   FLOO/7S. 

B  SraXDABD  EXOOK  FOB  B0HOOI.8  THBOUOHODT  BttBOPB.    Compotcd  of  Wood  blocks,  cemented  and 

„  .«.,„..  <..M..i..;»-  . 1 UA  ._..  Immovable  druclBre  through  which  nodampneaorfoulalr  can  penetrate  and 

to  the  Jeci.    Can  be  laid  in  a  variety  of  puiema  in  different  kind*  of  wood.    \ 
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Summer  Schools, 

HAttACHUSiTTa.— Hkrtha's  Vloejard  Suminer  School  >l  CotUce  Cltf. 
IfaM.  BegtDnine  Jul;  8,  coDtlnulnn  five  weeki.  Dr.  W.  A,  Uawrj,  Hyde 
Park,  Uutt.,  PntldeiiL 

Hirrard  Uolveraltr  Summer  School,  betlnntcig  Ju(r  5.  Addceu  II. 
Chamberiiin,  HarrBrd  UnlTemtf,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Clerk  of  commit- 
tee. 

The  Sauveur  College  of  Langiuigcs  and  the  Ambent  Summer  School  at 
Amhent  College,  Ambent,  Mass.  B^ni  Jul*  1,  continuine  iii  weeki. 
L.  Sauveur,  PB.D.,  LL.D.,  Pres'i,  W.  L.  Hontaeue,  M.A.,  Ph.D  ,  Direc- 
tor and  Hauager. 

Iluhots.— Cook*  County  Normal  Summer  School,  Chtcaeo  (Eaelewnodl 
IIL  Three  weelu,  July  15-Aug.  3.  WUber  5.  Jadcman,  maoager,  6gilj 
Perry  avenue,  Chieajp). 

New  York.— The  Uld-Summer  School  at  Oo^o,  N.  Y.,  July  ij-Aug. 
a.    Addren  Geo.  R,  Winjiow,  Binehamlon,  ti.  Y. 

Unlveriily  or  the  City  ol  New  York.     Summer  counei  will  be  gJT 


Nezv  Booh. 


w  buiidiDE  of  the  undergraduate  college  at   Univerdty  Heighti,  New 
'"*'  ''ity,  beghining  July  9-Aug.  17.    {Mathematics,  phytici,  cfaenUitiy, 
,  eiperinientai  pyacboloey,  (heoiT  and  practice  of  tcachlag.)    Henry 
Iracken,  LL.D.,  Cbancelior,  L.  J.  Tompkina,  Registrar. 


U.  HcCn 

The  National  Summer  School  at  Glens  FalU,  N.  Y.    Threeweeks. 
gliming  Tueiday,  July  16,  1895.    Sherman  Williams,  Manager. 

Mich lOAM,— University  of  Michigan  Summer  School.  July  S-Aug.  16. 
Addren  James  H.  Wade,  Sec'y  of  Uniiersity  of  Michigan,  Ann  Aibor. 

Com HECTicuT.— Connecticut  Summer  School  for  Teachers  at  Norwich 
July  S-a6.    Address  Chai.  D.  Hlne,  Hartfoiti,  Sec'y. 

Iowa.— Da  Moines  Summer  School  i^  Uetbods,  July  o-Aug.  a.  W.  A. 
CnislDberry,  manager.    Drake  University,  Des  Moinei,^uwB. 

Summer  Latin  School,  Drake  University.  Nine  weeks  devoted  exclusively 
to  Latin.    June  a4-Aug.  33.     C.  O.  Denny,  Diake  University,  Des  Holnea, 

Ohio.— Summer  School  of  Western  Reserve  Univenily  at  Cleveland 
Jhiy  1-37.    Addte«s  Prof,  H.  E.  Baumc,  Sution  B,  Ctevelaikd,  Ohio. 

Soma  Raason* 
Why  Teacher*  Should  Select  the  JVictel  Ptalt  Romtt  for  their  Tnp  to  Den- 
ver tn  July. 

ist,— Because  it  will  have  the  Laatit  Saltt. 

ad. — Because  it  will  give  uneicelled  service — which  will  include  special 
trains,  with  througli  sleeping  car  to  Denver,  without  change.  Its  tuning 
can  and  huffet  service  ii  unsurpassed,  and  its  meal  stationsserre  the  beat  ol 
meals  at  lowest  rales. 

3d. — Because  it  will  give  you  side  trips  to  CMmlauftia  Lake  and  Niagara 
Fatlt  tnitloHl  ixtra  ciargi,  on  your  relum  trip. 

4th.— BecauH  il  runs  along  the  shores  ot  beautiful  Lake  Erie  with  its 
COoilng  breetes  and  delightful  scenery,  passing  thnnigfa  the  famous  "Grape 
BeH"of  Cbaotauqua  and"GasBe<t"o[  Indiana,  Ihr  beautiful  dlles  of 
Erie,  Cleveland,  Foslorla,  and  Ft.  WayDe,'the  Summer  Retorti  of  Green 
Springs,  and  many  other  noted  places. 

5th.— Because  special  eSrats  will  be  made  by  the  NicM  Plate  Read  for 
the  comfort,  coovenieDce,  and  pleasure  of  the  Teachers  on  this  trip ;  aod 
lla_JI«i'  r^ts  and  eicrilent  service  should  designate  it  as  the  Oficiaf  Rtmte. 


For  those  who  wish  a  sound  elementary  knowledge  of  phys- 
ics there  is  no  question  about  the  gfeat  value  of  the  University 
TutOTial  aeries.  An  examination  oftfaese  books  will  show  this  to 
any  one  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  subject.  For  instance. 
in  the  first  volume,  A  T*xt-Book  of  Sound,  by  Edmund  Catch- 
pool,  B.Sc.,  just  issued,  great  pains  has  been  taken  by  means  of 
diagrama  and  verbal  descriptions  to  convey  a  clear  idea  of  how 
sound  waves  are  disseminated.  Vibratory  motion  in  all  its  phases 
is  explained  and  illustrated ;  then  progressive  undulation,  veloc- 
ity  of  sound,  interference,  the  ear  and  hearing,  reflection  of 
aotind,  vibrations  of  air  in  pipes,  transverse  undulation,  etc.,  are 
considered.  It  has  been  the  author's  aim  to  present  a  clear  pic- 
ture of  the  external  physical  processes  which  cause  the  sensa- 
tion of  sound ;  mathematical  symbols  have  been  avoided  as  far 
as  possible.  Again  be  has  kept  before  the  reader  the  distinction 
between  phrases  which  describe  actual  processes  or  conditions 
and  phrases  which,  while  they  facilitate  the  prediction  of  real  pro- 
cesses and  real  phenomena,  do  not  themselves  stand  for  any 
physit^  condition  or  event.  Only  those  peculiarities  of  the  sen- 
sation of  sound  are  considered  which  throw  light  on  the  exter- 
nal physical  processes  that  are  taking  place.    (^(.00.) 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  same  series  the  subject  of  Magnt- 
tism  and  Eltclricily  has  been  treated,  by  R.  Wallace  Stewart, 
D.Sc.,  with  that  carefulness  and  thoroughness  which  its  great 
importance  in  this  electrical  asK  demands.  While  all  the  newest 
phases  of  the  scienceare  touched  upon,  the  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject throughout  is  of  a  strictly  elementary  character,  such  as  is 
required  by  students  in  the  higher  schools  and  the  colleges.  In 
the  present  edition  induction  has  been  more  fully  considered,  and 
a  brief  sketch  has  been  added  of  the  more  interesting  facts  con- 
nected with  magnetic  induction  in  iron.  (W.  B.  Clive,  6;  Fifth 
avenue.  New  York.    )i.oo.) 


The  PennijlTBJiia  Railroad 


Aaide  from  the  fact  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  l>  Ibe  greatest 
road  In  tlie  world  in  point  of  mileage,  capital  invested,  number  of  emoli 
annual  revenue,  terminal  facilities,  equipmeni,  c 
great  national  highway  passes,  en  route,  to  Denvi 


and  piclur- 


For  a 
Hoore,  General  Agent,  33  Eictiang«  St.,  Buffalo,  N 


R«markKbl*  Pra«*rv«tlan 

Is  a  characteristic  ot  Borden's  Peerless  Biand  Evaporated  Cream.  Always 
the  same;  is  p-tfectly  pure;  entirely  wholeK>me:  free  from  substances 
foreign  to  pure  milk.    A  perfect  product  accomplished  by  sdentific  pro- 


onites,  Amisb,  and  Moravians,  w 
and  customs ;  StecKon,  Johnstown,  aod  Furnace  and  Coke-oven-chequered 
Allegheny  county  give  practical  illustrations  of  the  worklDgs  of  the  Mtxiem 
Philoaoidier's  Stone,  by  converting  iron,  coal  and  wood  &to  gold  ;  while 
the  Delaware,  the  "Island-gemined"  Susquehanna,  and  the  "Beautiful 
Blue  Juniata"  riven  combine  with  the  "  Horseshoe  Curve."  "  Allegrippus 
Pam,"  the  "Old  Pottage  Road,"  and  the  "Packsaddle,"  of  the  ever-chang- 
ing Allerteny  Mountains,  to  make  the  journey  between  the  East  and  West 


A  spring  medldne  Is  ceeded  by  nearly  everyttody  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  la 
the  favorite.     Try  il. 


Colds 

Coughs  and 
Bronchitis 
Cored  by  Taking 


i  Cherry  Pectoral 
Awarded 

Medal  and  Diploma 
At  World's  Fair. 

UM  Ayer'a  Hair  ViBor  for  color. 


C)ICYCLE&^ 


^DESIOns'ELEOAfiT^V/oRKnAHSniPiUMbUllPAMEDi 
p-    V,     .-MTERIAL.THC  flMEST*  / 

-  IWE  r\00EJA.-;WCItinT6''iaTO  33  P0UMD5  ■   PlllCCb*a5.T(flOO. 

EVERT  nAUIIflE    TuLLV     iOARANTEEB     ■    tATALaOOE    SlNt   EOB    Ts^o  C(MT  STAnP 

;/^On>^CM  OtLE  (p.  (iilCAOOi:. 

';min  OFFICE  AMD   fAOTORY'LAKE  £  HALbTED  STA:, 

Retail -jjALtaROQM       iftO' '  WABAtiH      AS^E   . •' 

■  EASttRN^v/ABBHouhe -97-99  BEADE  ST.,  ni\J   YORK- 
PORTLAND 
■PlRAMCMES--  -iANIFfiAMCisco 

"  —  SAur  LAr\E  ciTr- 
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The  University  Tutorial  Series 

W.    B.    CLIVE,    Publisher,    LONDON   AND   NEW  YORK. 


THE    TUTORIAL    PHYSICS. 

By  R.  Wallace  Stewart.  D.Sc,  Lend.,  First  in  First  Class  Honors  in  Physics  at  B.Sc.,  and  E.  Catchpool,  B.Sc, 

Lond..  qualified  for  the  University  Scholarship  in  Physics.    In  Four  volumes : 


Vol.  I.  SOUND,  TEXT-BOOK  OF.  By  E.  Catchpool, 
B.Sc,  Lecturer  in  Physics  at  University  Tutorial  College,  and  R.  W. 
Stewart,  D.Sc.    $i.oo.    {^ust  ready.) 


Vol.  II.  HEAT,  TEXT-BOOK  OF.  with  Eighty-one  Dia- 
grams  and  numerous  Calculations  and  Examination  Questions.  By 
R.  W.  Stewart,  D.Sc.  Lond.    Second  Edition,    $i.oo. 

HEAT  AND  LIGHT,  ELEMENTARY  TEXT-BOOK  OF.   HEAT,    ELEMENTARY  TEXT-BOOK  OF.     By  R.  w. 

With  141  Diagrams.   By  R.  W.  Stewart,  D.Sc.  Second  Edition.   $i.oo. 


Vol.  ill.  LIGHT,  TEXT-BOOK  OF.  with  One  Hundred 
and  Eleven  Diagrams  and  Numerous  Calculations  and  Examination 
Questions.     By  R.  W.  Stewart,  D.Sc.     $i.oo.    Second  Edition, 

Vol.  IV.  MAGNETISM  AND  ELECTRICITY,  TEXT- 
BOOK OF.  With  One  Hundred  and  Sixty  Diagrams  and  numer- 
ous Examples.  By  R.  W.  Stewart,  D.Sc.  $i.oo.  (Revised  and  en- 
larged.)   Second  Edition, 


Stewart,  D  Sc.  Lond.    50  cents. 


Complete  Descriptive  List  of  Books,  embracing  Latin  and  Greek  Classics,  Translations,  the  English  Language,  Mental  and 

Moral  Philosophy,  and  Science,  mailed  free  on  application, 

NEW  YORK:   65   Fifth   Avenue. 


The  Massachusetts  Motnai  Life  Insurance  Co. 


1851— 


SPRINGFIELD,    MASS. 

JANUARY    I,    1895. 


J 

-189s 


Assets,  $15,653,366.60.       Liabilities,  $14,509,694.32.       Surplus,  $1,243,672.29. 

If  you  will  write  your  name,  date  of  birth,  and  address,  in  the  blank  form  below,  and 
send  it  io  the  above  address,  we  will  take  pleasure  in  showing  you    not  an  **  estimate" 

but  a  '*  statement*'  showing  the  exact  values  in  cash  and  paid  up  insurance  which  would 

ppear  in  a  Policy  issued  at  your  age. 

I  was  born  on  the day  of In  the  year 

My  Name  Is 

Address  Is 


TEACHERS'  CMPERHTIVE  ASSOCUTIOH'^n.'if.'Siyo  *' 

Established  In  1 884.    Positions  filled,  3.700 :  Seeks  Teachers  who  are 
ambitious  for  advancement  rather  than  those  without  positions 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES,   ^^^"^Vmpany'!'®'*  * 

SEND  TO  ANY  OF  THESE  AQENCIES  FOR  \Vi-PAQR  AGENCY  MANUAL,  FREE. 
4  Ashburton  Place,  Boston,  Mass. ;  803  Twelfth  Street.  Washlnffton,  D.  C. : 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y. :                 4*0  Century  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ; 
106  Waba^b  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. j                 131  Third  Street,  Portland,  Ore. ; 
3a  Church  Street.  Toronto,  Can. lao^  South  Spring  Street,  Lo«  Angeles,  Cal. 

THE  NEW  AMERICAN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Teachers  seeking  positions  and  |  Address 
those  wishing  a  cnange  at  an 
increased  salary  should 


O.  B.  RUQQLES  S   OO.. 
(Palace  Hotel  BMd*g)  Boom  C,  237  Tine  Street, 

CINCINNATI,    OHIO. 


How  to  better  himself  financially 
is  a  question  the  teacher  will  often 
debate.  A  good  plan  is  for  him  to 
write  to  Mr.  Herbert  S.  Kellogg, 
Manager  of  the  N.  Y.  Educational 
Bureau,  No.  61  East  Ninth  St.,  N.  Y. 
for  advice.  It  will  cost  him  nothing 
and  may  lead  to  a  better  position. 
Mr.  Kellogg  has  successfully  sup- 
plied a  large  number  of  teachers 
with  good,  paying  positions.  His 
careful  selection  brings  him  yearly 
an  increasing  number  of  responsible 
positions  to  fill. 

TEACHERS'    AGENCY 


Boston  and 
OliloaflTO. 


AQENCY 

One  Fee  Resisters  in  Both  OfBcef>.    Send  for  Agency  Manual. 

BndneM  Olhces :  I  lOTremont  St.,  BOSTON.   21  I  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AQENCY. 

Teachers. 


Assists 


Provides   Schools  of  all   Grades  with   Competent 
Teachers  with  Good  Records  In  ObtalnlnR  Positions. 

Corrtspondtnct  with  school  offictrs  and  teachers  is  invited, 

HASI^N  P.  FRKNCH,  HanaKer,  24  St»t«  St.,  AIb»ny,  N.   T. 

PENNA'A  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU,  d«„  b\Si£.r.aiH?8t.t.. 

L,  B,  LANDISp  MAMAamR,       We  are  alreadv   well  advanced  with  this  yeai^s  registry.    We 
ir*\  oni  w    %*i.  a*»»*  I  ^*'^  ^  called  upon  to  fill  from  aooo  to  3000  vacancies  in  the  various 

tc;  ^ud  «.  -wtn  ocreei,  grades  and  need  a  large  number  of  competent  teachers.    Register 

ALLiENTOWN,  PA.  '  m^iv,  and  get  the  benent  of  the  full  season. 


21  I  Wabash  Avenue, 
CHICAGO   ILL. 


THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 

Established  1887.     Teachers  located  in  '94,  376.    Vacancies  direct  from  employers. 
Teachers  personaliy  recommended.    New  circulars  give  full  information.     Address 


American  and  Foreign  Teachers,  Professors,  and 
Musicians  of  both  sexes  for  Universities,  Colleges, 
Schools,  Families  and  Churches.  Circulars  of  choice 
schools  carefully  recommended  to  parents  Selling 
and  renting  of  school  property. 

B.  MIRIAM  CGYRIBRB. 

150  Fii  tr   Avenue,  cor,  soth  St.,       Nbw  Yoek  City 

Teachers  Wanted!  l::£e'£?o»^<l^^ 

lawn  Ave.,  Chicago.   4,000  positions  mied. 
AMERICAN   AND    FORIICN 

TEACHERS'   AQENCY 

Introduces  to  colleges,  schools,  and  families,  superior 
Professors,  Principals,  Assistants^  Tutors^  and  Gov- 
ernesses, for  every  department  of  instruction;  recom- 
mends good  schools  to  parents.    Call  on  or  address 

Mrs.  M.  J.  YOUNG-FULTON, 

Amsrican  and Foreiwn  Tsackirs*  Agsmcy 
as  PnUa  Beware,  N»w  YTk 

For  larger  salaries,  or  change  of  location,  address 
Teachers'  Co-operative  Association,  6034  Wopdlawn 
Ave.,  Chicago.  Orvillb  Brewer,  Mansk^t*^- 

I  «»«Jm«  TA«»MUA«iA  wanted  for  advanced 
LaOy  I  eaCnerS  Grammar  and  High 
School  positions  in  Pennsylvania  and  other  states. 
Address  at  once  NATIONAL  KDUCATIONAL. 

BUKKAU,    Robert  L.  Mykrs,  Manaeer, 
(iiih  year.)  HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Am  a  /Tdf^rAi  i>  valuable  in  proportion  to  its* 
^  n  ytgency  influence.  If  it  merely  hears 
of  vacancies  and  /A/j/  is  something,  but  if  it 
tells  you  about  them  ^  '''"'  ^  is  asked  to  recommend 
a  teacher  and  recompiends  P prnntnt^^Mji^ 
you,    that    is    more.      Ours     l^^COmmeTUlS 

C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Syracusb,  N.  Y. 


ehermerhoFn's  Teaehers'  Agency. 

Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 
BsUblished  1855. 

8  East  14TH  Strsst,  N.  Y. 
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DRY  OOODS. 


-! 


Wash  Dress  Fabrics. 


Oir  Sprlig  iHporlatiom  of  theM  Fabric* 
repreMit  tha  Hl|hatl  Novsltlai  of  Frenoh 
tad  Sootob  Maaofaoturi.  Partloalar  at- 
lentlon  U  Invited  to  oar  axolaalva  Salto- 
tloaa  in 

PRINTED  ORGANDIES, 

PRINTED  BATISTES, 

PRINTED  SWISS, 

PRINTED  DIMITIES. 
Thwe  are    aauiiully    attraetlve    la    the 
novalty  of  oolor  and  dealga. 

SCOTCH  ZEPHYRS. 

Aa  axtaaalvB  asaortaiaat  oftlila  aoaaon't 
aieat  dotlrable  Novoltlet,  alao  a  large 
Tarlety  of  the  atapla  Plaidt,  Cheoka,  aad 
Strlpea. 

TEViOT  SUITING. 

A  haadtoiie  now  fabric.  Pre-onliieatly 
an  Ideal  Coatnaie  Cloth,  adapted  to  out- 
door wear. 

Colored  Dreaa  Uaeno  and  Colored  Llnea 
Daeko  of  the  beat  qnalltlea  In  eholee 
DOiore,  Inolndlng  Nataral  Earn,  Tan,  Mariao, 
Navy,  Pink,  Sky,  Nile,  and  Cnrdlaal. 


HBOADIVAT  M.  11th  HVKKETT, 


ecm<>ta^^  &  So. 
Spring  Novelties. 

n  Dms  FMS. 

"DinDlItlOHIlllDERSOII'S" 

celebrated 

ZEPHYRS. 

Plain,  Check,  Stripe  aod  Plaid. 

Plain  and  Fancy  Piques. 

Printed  Dimities. 

Crepes,  Crepons, 

Plisse  Fabrics, 

Striped  Batistes. 
Printed  Organdies. 

White  5-  CoVd  Dotted  Swiss. 

c)&tOCpbM;CM4  Sc  1  9tA-  St 
NEW    YORK. 


New  Books. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  ehiireh  (ails 
largely  in  its  work  by  not  gelling  close 
enough  10  ihe  life  of  to-day,  There  is  un- 
doubtedly much  truth  in  this  complaint. 
Many  clergymen  feel  it  and  some  of  the 
most  advanced  thinkers  are  trying  to'  brinir 
about  a  change.  Among  these  is  Rev. 
Geo.  D.  Herron,  D.D„  pro^ssor  of  applied 
Christianity  at  GrinDell  college,  Iowa,  the 
author  of  a  volume  called  The  Christian 
Stale:  A  Political  Vision  of  Christ.  Un- 
der our  imperfect  social  and  political  sys- 
tem the  regeneration  of  the  individual  can 
go  on ;  still  the  author  claims  that  "  the 
individual  convert  to  Christ  is  constantly 
crippled  on  every  aide  in  his  Chrbtian 
character  because  of  the  false  social  princi- 
ples that  everywhere  prevail  in  commerce 
and  society,  and  that  the  church  cannot 
really  prove  to  the  unchurched  world  the 
conversion  of  its  individual  members,  ex- 
cept they  do  now  sacrifice  themselves  in  the 
social  Christ  for  the  social  coming  of  the 
Christ  law  and  spirit."  Dr.  Herron  firmly 
believes  that  the  perfection  of  the  Christian 
state  will  result  in  the  social  realization  of 
democracy,  the  redemption  of  Ibe  law  from 
anarchy,  and  the  salvation  of  the  church. 
He  has  ^iven  the  subject  a  gjeat  deal  of 
thought,  IS  thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  his 
little  book  is  worth  a  perusal  by  all  who  are 
hoping  for  the  improvement  of  humanity. 
<T.  V.  Crowell  &  Co  .  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton,    i6mo.,  gilt  top.    71;  cents.) 


A  small  volume  entitled  Our  Profession 
and  Other  Poems  from  the  pen  of  Prin. 
Jared  Barhite,  of  Long  Island  City,  has  just 
been  issued,  Readers  of  The  Journal 
have  had  frequent  opportunities  to  test  the 
quality  of  Mr.  Barhite's  verse,  for  poems 
by  him  have  appeared  in  the  paper  from 
lime  to  time.  Tnere  are  didaciic  poems, 
poeiru  of  nature,  and  miscellaneous  poems. 
We  will  not  conceal  our  preference  for  the 
two  latter  classes.  The  author  shows  an 
appreciation  for  tbe  beautiful  and  some- 
times expresses  his  thoughts  and  sentiments 
very  happily.  There  are  places,  however. 
where  a  little  more  care  might  have  been 
given  to  the  feet,  but  differences  in  the 
quality  of  the  work  must  be  looked  for  in  a 
volume  containing  so  many  poems.  To 
our  mind  among  the  best  poems  in  the  book 
are  "  The  Ogre,"  "  My  Choice,"  "  A  Pict- 
ure." and  ■'  Fidelity."  The  laiier  is  an  In- 
dian legend,  and  from  a  literary  point  of 
view,  is  certainly  superior  to  anything  in 
Ihe  volume.  Bvit  we  will  go  no  further— 
the  rea^'er  can  have  the  pleasure  of  finding 
the  good  things  for  himself.  Mr.  Barhite  s 
many  friends  and  well-wishers  will  doubt- 
less hasten  to  procure  this  collection  of 
flowers  of  his  fancy.  The  frontispiece  is  a 
portrait  of  the  author,  (William  E.  Bar- 
hite, 370  Freeman  avenue,  Long  Island 
Cily,  N.  V.    $1.25.) 

Thomas  G,  Shearman,  one  of  the  most 
noted  writers  on  economics  of  the  present 
day,  has  written  a  pamphlet  on  an  impor- 
tant subject.  Taxation  of  Personal  Proper- 
ty. He  cites  numerous  trials  of  this  lax,  with 
its  effects  on  the  farmers,  and  condemns  it 
as  impracticable,  unequal,  and  unjust. 
Then  he  shows  in  just  what  way  it  is  un- 
just and  how  [o  avoid  such  an  undesirable 
tax,     (Sterling  Publishing  Co.,  New  York.) 


EACHERS! 


"THE  CENTURY 

BOOK  FOR 

YOLNQ  AMERICANS." 


It  is  "  thestor^oftheGo' 


S.  Brooks,  describing  the  adventures  of  a  party  of 
hrighl  young  people  in  Washingron,  and  what  Uiey 
learned  there ;  how  the  Government  was  foundeil. 


of  Ihe  flag.  etc.  Iteambiiui  a  d/lirhtfui tiery  vaii 
the  helpMnia  sfa  hitltry.  Issued  under  the  mus- 
pices  of  Ihe  Society  n(  ttie  Sons  of  the  Amencan 
Revolution,  with  preface  by  General  Horace  Poner. 
aso  largo  pages,  aoy  engravings.  Price  $1.50  at 
retail,  with  special  rales  10  schools.  A  siiigltimr 
pli  copy  itnl.  p^st-paid,  la  any  reader  of  Iki!  paftr, 
fir  it. 00.— money  refunded  if  book  is  relumed. 

Tbe  Century  Co.,  Union  Square,  New  York. 


Oxford  Student  Party, 

SDHHER,  1895- 

Small  party  to  attend  University 
Eitension  Lectures,  Oxford,  Eng- 
land. A  week  in  London,  ocean 
fares  (froin  New  York  and  back), 
board,  lectures,  etc.  About  two 
months,  $195,  If  desired  an  addi- 
tional week  in  Paris — as  an  extra. 
Address  as  above,  24  Rutledge  St., 
Charleston.  S.  C. 


roimdalby  Dr.  ^Toun^.  Caul 
IlhutolBlClllendir  gliiofC  (illHti-j!;— ~u  .,=>^, 
SciT  EnglMd  CaaHrnXorr  of  laale,  Boitoa. 


ISAAC    PITMAN'S 

SHORTHA',ND 

TAITGHT  IM  THE 

PUBLIC    DAY    SCHOOLS    OF 
MEW   YORK    CITY. 

hool*. '""*f!BlAc''piTMAN  tc  SOH»' ^    „ 
33  Unlnn  Haumre.  N.  ^^ 


SHORTHAND E 


Barnes'  Foot  and  Power  Machinery. 


lithea  for  wood 
and  meal  work. 
Scroll  SawB,  Clr- 
uular  Saws,  etc 
SpeclaU;    odap- 


„^ , H  (0  JSducoH'inoI  f  n- 

uTitutlons.     Cawiuow  and   price 
lift  free  bvinaU. 


HIGH  TIME 


'■  tor  B 


Et  fall. 


be  looking  after  that  "belle 

>w  lo  get  lit  The  New  Yokk  Educational 
iREAU  hat  best  facilities,  and  i»  most  favoiably  known 
among  the  educators  and  employen  of  leacben,  because  here  aie  registered  Utc,  pn^ressive  teach 
en;  and  t  bis  Bureau  cordially  recomioends  Ihem.  This  Bureau  has  been  asked  to  fumiih  can- 
didatea  for  poiitjons  pa]riDg  $5000  a  year  down.     Forms  for  stamp.     Remember  tbis  name  and 

'^'  H.  S.  KELLOOO,  Hanagei.  No.  6i  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York. 
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taitatign,tlitSincerestFlitteryJ 

Z%«r«  can  be  no  belter  evidence  \ 
0/  the  great  auperiorittf  and  value  1 
of  tho»e  eeeennaUif  Bngliah  arti- 
tiea,  ths  Crotcn  Lavender  and 
perfumed  SaUe,  invented  by  the 
Crown  Perfumery  Co.,  of  177  Kew 
Bond  St.,  and  gold  fry  thent  on  a 
large  acmie  for  many  yeara,  than 
the  manner  in  which  attempte 
are  made  to  copy  them  bw  rival 
houeea.  In  aome  inatancea  both 
hotUe  and  eontenta  are  intitated; 
in  athera,  to  avoid  proaecuHon. 
whUt  the  arlieU  iteelf  is  imitated, 
the  bottle  of  aome  other  houae  i» 
imUated.  It  ia  our  duty  to  warn 
our  readera  againat  alt  theae  dia- 
graceftU  imitationa,  French,  Eny- 
liah  and  Amerieau,  for  tehife  the 
eomplimant  paid  to  the  Crown 
Fer$umery  fkt.  ia  no  doubt  sin- 
cere, the  p^ublie  who  buy  thent  are 
the  reai  aufferera,  and  only  find 


dor  and  Perfumed  Salta.  ao  wide' 


the  enthuaieuUc  approval  of  the 
polite  world  for  many  years.  — 
LONDON  COURT  CI&CULAIt. 


PI  AN  P 

iOm orour  plknoi  FIICC  TIITIWTBff  4 D.  R 


L   69!    WMhbunon.  S.J 


TEACHERS  wi..r< 
UNEMPLOYED 


C.  B  BEACn  A 


[ii^ie  Vacation  Work 


J.  M.  OLCOXT, 

W,   &  A.    K.    Johnston'*   Wall    Uaps 

Uid  111  ktD<i8  or  SCHOOL  SUPPLIBS, 
8  WMt  14Ut  Bt..  Saw  T«k. 

Jifm  BUCKEYE    BELL  FOUNDRY, 

S_KB«iaT>dFUsi>pervidTla  OBI    I    C 


HuBlcftJ,  f  BrsoUDilmK,  and  IilgUr  uiu 
tBOiocTDelli  CoiKbODls,  Cbarchei.Ac 


Deioiiptloaaiid  prloea  oi 


BEST 


A  book  that  would  make  a  cbarmiog 
present  for  Easter  ia  ZJitfita  Gemma:  A 
Cycle  of  Gems  compiled  by  Ada  L.  Sutton 
and  illustrated  by  Mary  Faiiman  Clark. 
The  contents  of  the  volume  consists  of 
descriptions  of  different  preciotu  stones 
with  poetic  and  prose  selections  appropri- 
ate to  each.  The  compiler  has  displayed 
excellent  judgment  and  taste  in  malung 
ibese  selections.  Tbe  book  has  jjilt  edges, 
is  finely  printed,  and  bound  in  white  with 
,1  wreath  design  on  the  front  cover.  Tbe 
artist  has  grouped  faces,  leaves,  flowers, 
and  scrolls  so  as  to  form  some  very  pretty 
combinations  (The  Merriam  Co.,  New 
York,    ti-so.) 

Literary  Notes. 

Frank  VinMnt's  forthcoming  book  of 
iravel.  /ttual  Africa  ;  or.  The  Coming 
ContinenI,  gives  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  entire  country.  In  addition  to  his 
inland  travels,  Mr.  Vmcent  has  circiimnav- 
gated  the  continent.  In  the  Congo  coun- 
try he  entered  new  ground.  The  publish- 
ers, the  Messre.  Appleton,  have  profusely 
illustrated  tbe  book  and  provided  it  ^^■ith  a 
large  map,  corrected  to  date. 

The  new  volumes  by  William  Winter 
ire  in  the  press  of  Macmillan  &  Co.  One 
is  called  Brown  Heather  and  Bluebetli. 
The  other  is  a  third  series  of  his  "  Shadows 
of  the  Stage." 

Frederic  Chapman,  the  London  publish- 
er whose  death  occurred  about  a  fortnight 
ago,  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  poet 
George  Chapman.  Some  of  the  authors  for 
whom  in  Mr.  Chapman's  time  his  firm  act- 
ed as  publishers  were  Carlyle,  Dickens. 
Thackeray,  Browning,  Mrs,  Gaskell,  Trol- 
lope,  and  George  Meredith. 

Eve'i  Ransom,  a  new  novel  by  George 
Gissing,  author  of  New  Grub  Street.  Den- 
tit  Quarrier,  etc.,  is  to  be  published  short- 
ly by  D,  Appleton  &  Co.  It  is  a  study  of 
London  and  provincial  life. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co..  Boston,  have  in ' 
press   for   immediate   issue  in  "  Heath's 

Modem  Language  Series,"  Racine's  Alha- 
lif,  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest 
classical  masterpiece  of  the  French  drama. 
and  a  work  that  must  be  read  in  every  good 
course  in  French  literature.  The  introduc- 
tion contains  a  life  of  Racine  with  charac- 
teristics of  his  work,  and  a  treatise  on  ver- 
sification. The  notes  are  designed  tor 
school  as  well  as  college,  and  the  edition  is 
prepared  throughout  with  the  most  careful 
;md  painstaking  scholarship. 

Ginn  &  Co,,  have  issued  The  Technique 
of  Sculptwe,  by  William  Ordway  Par- 
tridge. The  chief  object  in  the  publication 
of  this  book  has  been  to  furnish  a  practical 

I  as  well  as  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  sculp- 
ture.    Suggestions  have  been  made    that 

'  may  prove  useful  even  to  advanced  s*u- 
dents.  although   the   author  has    in    mind. 

'■  mainly,  the  tnoughl  of  lurnishinj;  a  guidi^ 
to  beginners. 


■  S.  H.  *  M.  Co..  P.  O.  Bo»  fXM.  N,  Y. 

*S.n.*M."  Dress  Stiys»retheBMt. 


RECAMIER 
CREAM 

will 

Cures  Bad  Skir 

Good  One. 
*rin|y  at  NlEht, 


Harriet  Hnbbaril 
l;ir, 


LADIES 


Brown's  French  Dressing 

BOOTS  and  SHOES. 


WESTERN  Wheel  Works 
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Publishers'  Notes, 

The  teubcr  that  will  be  &ble  to  look  back  al 
ift)j  Mthe  year  that  brouEMulTancement  in  poa- 
Itl^  acd  salaij  vill  find  the  recollectioiu  oF  it 
bappr  lodeed.  The  chanca  in  tatrar  of  nich  ad- 
lancameDt  will  be  gnat  if  one  ruWeit  with  the 
Bridee  Teacben'  Ageocj,  no  Tremoot  street, 
BmNod,  and  311  Wabuh  aienue,  Chiaco.  Ont 
fee  regliten  in  iMth  oCGcei. 


The  Khool  tb 


'n"'? 


It  is  teaching  chciniil[7  and  ph;! 
ia,  in  oracT  to  do  the  best  vork,  aug:ht  to  have 
p>od  laboratory  fitted  up  as  it  can  "—  '' 
Eimer  &  Amend,  aoj-aii  Third 
It  is  unnecessaTy  to  spedly  ;  luffice  ii  lo  nay  ir 
they  have  all  the  facilities  for  filtmg  up  a  ichi 
labomoty  in  (he  moat  approved  way  with  appi 
atua,  class  ware,  and  chemicali. 

"The  apparel  oft  prodaiins  the  man.,"  i>  the 
speech  that  Shakeapeare  puts  Into  the  mouth  of 
one  of  hii  characters,  and  this  is  especially  irue  so 
far  aa  neat  neai  u concerned.  Ho  w  one  can  go  with 
nnUackened  shoes  when  so  excellent  an  article  as 
Brown's  French  Dreulnc  ii  in  fiUtence  puifa 
eompieheasion.  It  is  sold  eveiywhert ;  look  for 
the  Fails  medal  on  the  bottle. 

In  war  it  ii  considered  a  rery  good  thine  >'  > 
durpshooter  can  gel  a  map  shot  at  the  enemy. 
But  thla  li  a  bloody  and  cruel  work,  not  to  use 
hanher  terms.  A  mucb  more  ovilised  way  lo 
make  a  map  shot  is  to  use  a  kodak,  like  the  Bul- 
let, a  TOU  film  camera  that  hits  the  mark  every 
time.  It  shoots  twelve  times,  can  be  reloaded  in 
daylight,  and  makes  a  picture  3>ji3M  inches. 
For  an  illustrated  manual  send  to  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  " 

Think  what  a  convenience  and  a  help  in  the  work 
of  the  achool  It  la  lo  have  an  apparatut  b^  which 
any  number  of  copinofa  writing  Lrdrawmgmay 
bemadeio  that  each  pupil  may  have  one  I  There 
la  no  reason  why  the  teacher  should  not  possess 
neb  an  apparatus,  for  Lawtoo  &  Co. ,  ao  Vesey 
Mrcet,  N.  v.,  have  two,  ihe  prices  of  which  are 
tow.  The  Neograph  makes  3,000  copies  and  the 
Bimplex  Printer  from  75  lo  loo.  Write  lo  them 
for  dmilan. 


coMume*.  also  the  booklet  on  ''  How  to  Bind  the 
SUrt."  They  may  be  had  for  len  cents  in  stamps. 
In  this  little  book  will  be  found  p'enty  of  proof  of 
Ihe  eicelJence  of  the  Duibak  Rainproof  Binding. 
Addnss  ihe  "  S.  H.  &  U.  Co.,''  Boa  699,  New 
York. 

Savages  allow  the  women  to  do  all  Ihe  hard 
work,  while  the  men  engage  in  burning  and  other 
recreationB  which  they  consider  proper  for  war- 
tion  and  gentlemen.  But  dvilued  men  try  to 
save  the  women  from  hard  work.  It  is  therefore 
a  mark  of  a  high  state  of  civilisation  that  such  an 
article  as  Sapolio  has  obtained  such  a  wide  use. 
It  may  be  obtained  of  dealers  everywhere. 

Owing  to  the  general  depreaaion  that  has  af-  ' 
fecled  business  in  the  United  Sutes,  Queeti  &  Co., 
Philadelphia,  have  considered  il  advisable  to  , 
make  an  "anignmenl"  lor  the  best  imerests  of 
all  nanies  concerned,  and  in  order  that  an  entire 
'  :  promptly  and  satisfactorily 
-nediale  reaull  C  ■■-' 


nnnkatc  with  ihcm  immediately  and  secure  cir- 
cular No.  630  just  issued.  Catalogues  of  any  par- 
ticular department  <8  in  number;  Iree  to  science 
teachers  upon  request. 

llany  school  buildings  have  folding  doors  or 
slidiag  partiliona  betv.  een  Ihe  different  rooms,  but 
Ihese  are  not  nearly  so  good  as  the  rolling  parti- 
tions made  by  James  Godfrey  Wilson,  74  We  " 
13d  street,  N.  Y.  They  are  sound  proof  and  aii 
tight  and  made  of  various  woods  ;  the  blackboai 
surface  may  tw  plac^  wherever  it  is  the  mo 
convenient.  It  is  well  for  builders  of  schools  I 
look  into  the  merits  of  these  partitions  and  also 
the  wood-block  floors.  1  he  latter  are 
cleanly,  fire-resisting,  noiseless,  and  v 
feel. 

Teachers  will  be  glad  to  learn  of  the  publication 
of  A  CoHrit  ef  Langtiapi  Study  in  OKlliiu,bT 
Soulhwotth  and  Goddard,  authors  ol  "First  Lts- 
I  sons  in  Language  "  and  '' Elements  of  Composi- 

I  forms  of  language  teaching.  Il  is  a  iwenly.«iglit 
I  page  pamphlet.    When  writing  to  Leach,  She- 

weil  &   Sanborn  In  regard  to  it,    mention  ihi> 

paper. 

It  is  time  for  teachers  to  be  thinking  about  the 
diplomas  ihat  are  to  be  given  at  the  end  of  '*"  ~ 
school  year.     Il  arrangements  are  nuuie  now, 
rush,  and  perhaps  annoyance  during  Ihe  last  days 
of  Ihe  term  will  be  saved.     Write  to  C.  L.  Ricn- 
etts,  Opera  House  Building,  Chicago,  for  samples, 
designs, etc,  and  give  him  lime  to  finish  the  woi ' 
according  to  your  taste.     In  wriliag  for  sampl 
dun'I  lorgct  to  slate  Ibe  kind  ol  £cht>oL  and  nur 
ber  needed,  and  of  programs,  the  number  and  a| 
proximately  Ibe  price  you  wish  lo  pay   per  hui 


died. 

If  you  wish  pumps  for 
hydrogen  gases  Into 
sei.dtoChas.Beseler, 


lumps  for  compressine:  ox/gen  and 
s  Into  cylinders,  by  hand  power, 
Beseler,  aiS  Cenlet  street,  N.  Y. 

Literary  Notes. 

Recent  defects  in  banking  systems  of  book. 
keeping  emphasise  the  importance  of  redudng 
the  study  to  a  science.  <- Folsom's  Bodtkeeplng  " 
reduces  the  subject  to  an  exact  science,  it  un- 
denakea  to  give  the  theory  and  practice  of  dou- 
ble entry  bookkeeping  baud  on  the  unit  of  vaiue 
ax  being  of  Iwo  fundamental  classes,  commercial 
and  Ideal,  illustrated  with  examples  and  memor- 
anda which  can  be  made  available  10  students 
and  business  men.  E.  G.  Poliom,  the  auth 
was  the  sutxessful  pnndpal  of  the  Albany  Bi. 
neis  College.     A.  S.   Barnes  &  Co.,  pubhshi 


Amtrieam  Cami 

1  RuBla.    This  does 

a  the   young  Ciar' 


"S.TJ; 


■U>ck  is  reduced  to  the  doirtd  amount.  They  n 
serve  the  tight  lo  withdraw  any  quotation  on 
wttk  after  date.    Possible  purchasers  should  con 


Beecham's  pills  are  for  bQious- 
ACM,  bilious  headache,  dyspep- 
sia, heartburn,  torpid  liver,diz- 
nneas,  wdc  headache,bad  taste 
In  the  mouth,  coated  tongue, 
loss  of  appetite,sallow  skln,etc., 
when  caused  by  constipation ; 
and  constipation  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  all  of  them. 

Go  br  the  book.  Pllla  to4  ud 
t5#  s  bos.  Book  /rtt  at  jroor 
Anigglit'i  or  write  B.  F.  AlUa  CSk, 
jlfXusl  St,  NewYwk. 


The  sale  of  Ur.  Biyce'i 
mtailk  has  been  forbidden  I 
not  look  like  liberalism   t 

Uacmlllan  &  Company  will  shortly  publish  Dr 
Ernst  von  Hall's  exhaustive  study  of  "Tiusls." 
This  work  la  perhaps  the  first  which  attempts  to 
3eal  with  the  problem  of  Industrial  combination 
ind  aggregation  as  a  whole,  and  to  sketch  its  re- 
lation to  the  other  econoinic  tendencies  of  the 

Harper  &  Brothers  announce  several  important 
irorks,  among  them  the  fourth  and  concluding 
<olume  ol  the  splendid  llluatratcd  edlliun  of 
iiieene's  Skart  Hiaory  o/tkt  Englisk  Paflt. 

Tkt  Stary  e/Ike  Stars,  by  G.  F.  Chambers, 
compact  and  convenient  putilne  of  astronomy  _. 
popular  reading,  which  is  to  be  published  shortly 
by  D.  Applelon  &  Co,  as  Ihe  first  volume  in  a 
aew  series  of  ■'  Useful  Stories."  This  series  in- 
cludes Tkt  Stery  af  tkt  Stars  :  Tkt  Story  sf  tkt 
Earth,  by  H.  G.  Seeley  ;  Tkt  Story  0/  Primilivt 
Van,  by  Edward  Clodd  ;  Tkt  Story  0/  tkt  Solar 
Syittm,  by  G.  F.  Chambers. 

The  following  slalement  is  made  concerning 
John  Fiske's  early  achievements  in  reading  :  "  At 
teven  he  was  readiuE  Caesar,  and  had  read  Rollin, 
Josephus,  and  Goldsmith's  Greece.  Before  he 
eight  he  had  read  Ihe  whole  of  Shakespeare  and  a 
good  deal  of  Uilton,  Bunyan,  and  Pope.  He  be- 
gan Greek  at  nine.  By  eleven  he  bad  read  Gib- 
bon, Robertson,  and  Prescolt,  and  most  of  Frois- 
!iart.  and  at  the  same  age  wrote  from  memory  a 
chronological  table  from  B.  C.  looo  toA.  D.  iSio, 
illlng  a  quarto  blank  book  of  sixty  pages." 


Sastem  and  a  Western  letter,  one  dated  from 
Vew  York,  the  other  from  Chuago.  giving  lists  of 
Ixioks  that  were  moat  in  favor  duimg  I^bruary. 
'  Trilby  "  (HarpersX  heads  both  lists. 

Tbe  Applelons  have  issued  the  sixth  volume  of 
the  new  revised  edition  ot  Juknion'i  Uniatrial 
Qiclaftdia,      Two  volumes  more  will  complete 


It  Is  Not 
What  We  Say 

But   Wh4t 

Hood's  ^S  Does 

That  Telli  the  Story.  Its  Kcord  U 
tmeqtulled  In  the  hiatory  of  medicine. 
Even  when  other  prepantiona  fail, 

Sar8<i- 
parilla 

Cures 
11 


Hood's 


Be  Sure  to  Get 
Hood's. 


'  m^/%/%^ 


Hood's  Pill*  are  purely  Tegetable.   £Sc 


Mothers 

have  never  found  a  preparation 
SO  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
thin,  delicate  children,  as  Scott's 
Emulsion  ot  Cod-liver  Oil,  with 
Hypophosphites. 

Children  almost  universally 
like  the  taste  of  it,  which  makes 
its  administration  easy,  and  it 
supplies  their  blood  with  the 
food  properties  that  overcome 
wasting  tendencies. 

Scott's  Emulsion  enriches  the 
blood,  promotes  the  making  of 
healthy  flesh,  and  aids  in  a 
healthy  formation  of  the  bones. 

Don't  be  persuaded  to  accept  a 
substitutr. 
Ec*tt&BiMm«,N.y.   HI[>n«gisU.     SOcamltt. 


Nervous  prostration, 
brain  fatigue,  loss  of 
appetite,  sleeplessness 
Jcontrolled  and  cured 
by 


iiiwrm 


SMITH'S  RAPID  PRACTICE 

Arithmetic   Cards. 

SREATESIfFor    givmg  r  tested 
LABOR    I  anyamountl  T'STED 

SAVING       ofpracticeini    J^yji 
DEVICE    1  arithmetic      '   '"K» 

From  the  lowest  grade  of  pnmajy  addition,  ihraoi^ 
Inciiona,  percmtagc  10  advance  meatureracnts.  ^ 
seta  of  16  cards  eadi.  every  one  ditleieni.  Prin,  » 
cents  net  per  act,  postpaid.  Complete  sets  of  S  in 
handiooie  wooden  box.    Price  on  appUcatioD. 

E.L.mU)UtCO.,  liilorklCUliio. 
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<fcnt  of  palaeogT  »  Uf"'>  /»/*«■«/«»  M  /** 
FtJagagy  ef  Htrhart,  which  hu  just  been  timni- 
UtetTunder  Ihe  auspices  il  Ihe  Herbart  Clab,  by 


J.   C,   Zinitr.   A.    M.,   and   edited  by  President 
Charles  DeGvmo,  of  Swanhmore   colleeei  and  '< 
poblidied   by    D.  C.    Heath  &  Co,     ''"■     ■      ' 
fira  a  bird's-eye  ■ " 
a  theory  i 


>iew  of   Ihe  < 

D.  AppletoD  &  Co.  anoounce  for  eaily  publica- 
tion Ihe  Htsloryn/  Iki  Propleo/ llu  UnUtdStatts, 
Volume  IV.,  by  Prol.  John  Bach  HcUasler. 

In  Sheldon's  New  Language  Series  (Sheldon  & 
Co.!  IS  given  a  com binalion of  the  language  lesson 
system  and  pure  erammar.  While  in  the  Priim- 
•uy  B/iok  of  this  series  Ihey  have  preseuted  the 
^-aneuage  Lesson  plan  in  its  mosi  attractive  form  : 
yet.  near  the  end  ol  the  book,  in  a  aeries  of  fifteen 
™oiis,  ot  review  exercises,  they  have  placed  in 
clear  and  simple,  yei,  definite  grammatical  form, 
all  that  ibe  children  have  been  learning  on  the 
subjeil  of  giamcoar  In  the  Advamed  Boei  this 
same  plan  is  carried  out.  and  definite  gram malical 
principles  arefiied  in  the  child's  mind.     A  simple 

Sslem  of  diagrams  is  furnished  ;  also  a  sketch  of 
e  English  language,  and  an  analysis  of  words. 
prefi.es.  suffiies,  and  stems;  and  a  chapter  on 
Versifitaiion, 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  have  secured  a  new 
novel  by  the  noted  auihor  of  A  Suptr/lutKu  Wo- 
man. It  b  called  Transitim.  and  takes  up  the 
gage  cast  down  by  •' Harcella."  It  shows  with 
tragic  intentiiy  the  creeping  harm  of  socialistic 
and  anarchistic  lendcncies.  li  is  a  6ttiag  intel- 
leclual  child  of  its  anonymous  author. 


Pears' 

There  is  a 
Pears'  Soap 
habit.  No- 
body ever 
gets  out  of 
it.     Can't. 


?: 


LADIES  I 

GOOD    TEA? 


I  ported.     An  J  kind  yoa  nuy  select. 

HOW  ARE  YOUR 

CHINA  CLOSETS? 


nily.    , 


J.  Selwyn  Tait  &  Sons  have  ready  their  edition 
deluie of  Henry  Bedlows  Wkttt  Tsar  and Olktr 
Poems.  It  is  a  large  quarto,  with  an  illustration 
for  each  stanza  by  J.  Sleep  e  Davis.  The  same 
firm  has  issued  the  fouiib  edition  of  ''  The  Gist 
of  Whist," 

Mrs,  Humphry  Wards  short  novel,  Tlu  Stery 
cf  Btssu  Costrell,  wUl  be  issued  in  book  form  by 
Macmillan  &  Co.  in  May. 


Crown  and  Bridge  Work 

TmM  teithoul  Plates, 

The  apMlal  and  aelaoUao  hraoch  of  deatlMTy  knows 
a«  Crown  aibd  Bride*  Work,  regnlre*  the  mott  ftccnratf 
adjiuanent  with  iiofeet  mecfianlcal  coutructlon  ic 

HavliiK every  fadtUr  tor tb^'clMTof^ work    Inn 


Df.V.J.STEIUT,36S1.i3ilSt.,I.T. 


Darin  K  thi 


TeetklDK  Period. 


KIDDER'S  PASTILLES^ 


CTHts  WiWd  c 

'lAItRt](£A.  8ald  tjj  DmaieltlL  Ln 
world.  Be  lure  mni  uk  for  ■' llr>. 
oSTnip,"  and  lake  no  otber  kind. 


Two  books  on  physical  geography  by  Prof. 
Ralph  Stockman  Tarr,  will  be  issued  this  year  by 
Uacmillan  &  Co.  One  is  Intended  as  a  leit-book 
for   secondary  schools,  the  other,  in  which   the 


Macmillan  &  Co.  announce  /»  S/rvenianS 
Land,  by  Marie  Kraser,  in  which  the  life  lived  at 
Vailima,  Stevenson's  home,  and  the  gentle,  kindly 
natives,  witb  their  faith  in  the  wisdom  of  Tusitala, 
as  Stevenson  was  called,  are  described  in  deuit. 
The  book  is  an  outgrowth  of  a  visit  extending 
over  some  months. 


Ma's 

:tertOini,llHL 


01 


4      An  the  old    dUhea    chlp]^ 

4  eMoked,  mad  tmBoited  to  tatbns  off  * 

4  BpotleM   table-cloth  ?    We    wtU  re- 

4  pleniah  it  FREE. 

J      Whj  drink    poor  Teas  and  OoSeea, 

J  And    min     your    health,    when    ytxi 

1  can  g«t  the    beat  at  cargo    pH'     " 

i  PREMIUMS    for   bU— Dinner, 

^  and  Toilet  Seta,  Bajiqaet  uid  Banging 

^  lAmps.Watohea,  Clooka.  HnnoBoxea, 

4  Oook  Booka,     Wateh-docka,   Ohenile 

Table    Ooren,     Oapa    and    Sulcata, 

Plates,  Enirea  and  Forka,  Ttimblua, 

Qoblets,  gixen  to  Clab  Agents, 

GIHlllJfiQIKS^^w'-?? 

J  celebrated  Teaa,  Coffees.  Baking  F< 
^  der  and  Spioes.      Work  for  all.    8M 
J  lbs.  of  Fine  Teas  b^  toail  or  expreai 

1  forfa.W;  charges  paid,  Headwiar- 
^  ten  in  D.  S.  fOr  Pure  Teas,  Coffees, 
^  Extiaots,  B^dng  Powder  and  Bploes. 
<  Beautiful  Panel  (nie  II18S  lueheB) 
4  FREE  to  aU  Pstiooa.  For  full 
4.  paiUonlara,  addieaa 

^TIisMkrituTnlli, 

4      31  &  83  Tesej  Street, 

2  P.  O.  Bos  389.  NEW  YORK. 
^▼▼▼▼▼▼■▼▼▼▼'^^▼▼▼' 


USE  BARNES'  INK. 


A         IpmriT     r*TT13ir  AI.KATUlaaPiMlliveL'uretorK«IneyAUrlnaryA 

r         f  rVoA     ^UJtUb.         Dli.'uM.HlieumBtlsm.elc.    It  latrom  tlie  new  Fuly.  I  > 

\  TJ^  —    — ^ — ^  ^-  A'Wv«.™-.)  described  In  ^™  ror*  Worm.  FefiTs.*' 

A    bC      ^  ^*1  ^t^  ^X^r>-ian.  and  .Vedlciri  DaWto.  o[  Decliaa.    Endormed  by  ^ 

5  XVllAllt?  y    J.Fs^gu"rSVrKVdte\^i?d=ted'^D7.SU^rSru1n^ 

\  ^:StKL  mA  RHFUMlTiaM  Lr.vg^.^-^±e'*t:?^Xnu' p-^'" '"">^^>>^^ 

i  VISEASKS  IHD  nnCIf  mn  1  lQin>  xoi-i  MTm  DoIUb  laSoate.  CaorlpETveBuokHnlfree 
Vloall.  We  know  that  AI.MATU1I  a  fusLtlva  (Aire  lor  HiMK  dtaewm,  nod  to  prova  ta  ron  Its 
•  Wonderful  Effects. and  rnr  the  nake  ol  ^Dtrndactlon.  we  will  send  too  enouili  tor  one  week's 
2  UM,  ti]*  midl.  prepn^d.  WKKK.  H  yon  an-  n  HufT^nr.  It  li  an  nnfaliinc  cure.  A  trial  c<»ta  700 
W  nolhlna.  AddreM.  n<  CHVKfTtf  KIBMEY  CFKB  co..4ia  ■■*ai4&  «*«•■«,»■»  York. 


A  volume  with  the  title,  Siattsfitart's  Heraints, 
written  liy  Charles  E.  L.  Wingaie,  of  Boston  will 
soon  be  published. 

Under  the  lead  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
and  not  a  little  under  his  in spiration,  there  has 
come  forward  lately  a  whole  group  of  young 
Scotch  writers  of  remarkable  grace  and  strength. 
The  chief  of  these— Barrie,  Crockett,  and  Ian 
Uaclaien — have  written  each  a  tribute  to  their 
brother  and  master  Stevenson,  which  appears 
with    ponr'ils   and    oiher   oictures.    in     a    late 

IMInomTANT. 

When  visitins  New  Yon  City,  save  Baggage.  Bi- 

B-eaa   and  CarriaEc   Hire,  and  nop  at  the  Grand 
oion  Hotel,  oppwite  Grand  Central  Depot. 
600  Masdioinely  Furnished  Rooms  ai  |i  and  up- 
wards per  day.     European  plan.    HlevatorJ  and  all 
Modem  Coovenienceii. 

Rouurants  lupplied  with  the  beil.  Hone  cars, 
stages,  and  elevated  tailroadi  to  all  depots.  Voucan 
..,-»  ...V  Dthev  Smt-f  lAH  hoial  ib  iT 
*Co„l 


r.  «*  z<<  \i  ^  g  e»  «  &e  «,♦  *i,  v> »  «».  3* 


ir.,riup«r$300'"*' 

1     SWEET  PE»S,a:SSKl,r''  0nly40c.AP0UNDl 

5  For  full  particulan  of  t3oa  offer  and  the  handHimnt  and  moat  com- 


! 


«      V/I^I^IC  FLORAL  GUIDE. 

^^      V  i^^rV   O  BSSOa  coataiB  tbe  getm  o/U/o, 


JAMES  TICK'S  SONS,  Sochester,  N.  Y. 


^ 


♦8  *9  -« «^  it  ♦»  »«  » ->»  S  'fe  4«  »2  n  fe 


•J*       to»a      vJEo,      i«u«       fRi.  J    sat:       suk 

0OOOOOO 

USED  EVERY  WEEK-DAY  BRINGS  REST0N3UNDAY. 
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OIVEN     TO     TEACHERS. 

A  Course  of  Language  btudy  In,  OutHtief 

By    SOUTHWORTH    AND   GODDARD. 
—  AUTHOR  OF  — 

First  Lessons  in  Language, 

—  AMD  — 

Elements  of  Composition  and  Grammar. 

with  Commetitt  on  Special  Forms  of  Langua^  Teaching,      A    TwetUn-eight 
Page  I'aTnphlet,    Mention  this  paper. 

LEACH,  SHEWELL  &.  SAMBORK,  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago. 


HESERYEY'S  TEXT-BOOKS  IN  BOOK-KEEPING. 

December,  1894,  the  Single  Entry  adopted  for  use  in  all  the  Grammar 
Schools  of  the  CITY  OF  CHICAGO. 

February  22,  1895,  by  act  of  Legislature  for  all  the  Free  Schools  of  the 
State  of  WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Meservey's  Text-Books  are  found  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of 
High  and  Grammar  Schools  in  an  entirely  satisfactory  manner. 

Examinatton  copy  sent:  Single  and  Double  Entry  for  SO  centg; 
Single  Entry,  SO  cents,    Corrtapondenee  requetted, 

THOMPSON,  BROWN  &  CO.,  Pubiishera,  Boston,  Chicago. 


PATRIOTISM    IN    THE   SCHOOLS. 

SEACOy   LIGHTS    OF    PATRIOTISM; 

I  Or,  HinoricIncenilTgitciVutaoHlGDodOIiieiKhlp,  <npniKudnne,  wUhmla.    Bt  H*H*T  B.   | 
'  "  '  "^     -' —    '■■—■■   "-- 1— .  _ji.i__ '"--ly  eJiaod,  ji  I 


%  R<wi 


„.„ .  , .   Ubniy«l 

f  inddcqaevt  prw.    UuurpuHd  for  rodiuft  jud  ovujujuiun 
ca  atrlijr  I*  it  rtmd  mmd  Twmrmtmdfy  fttmtimdrU."- 


SiLVEK,   BuRDETT  A  Company,    publishers. 

SSS-XfffUi. ChlMf  0.      PhllmdoliAlK.  _ 


Charles  De  Silver  &  Sons,  Ho.  (G)  noa  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Pnblithert  of  Hamilton,  Locke  ft  Calrk's  "INTERLINEAR  CLASSICS" 

"  Wa  do  uolH  t0  ipuul  ■ermi  or  .If bt  jtmj*  nml*  ■er.plBff  tofleUiv  n  miu  b  mliarablfl  Latin  uid 
lav^ifcBalnJjEb,  bcle*nHlotlHr«li0emin7iLi]ddstWitrallj  In  one  t^at."— MlLTQM. 

^frvtirSHBT,  Baraet,  Citm  SoJhuf,  <Mif,^muil,  lAvf.  Howur'i  Iliad,  esapd  «/'  St.  Jokn,  aiut 
TmiKBSait'i  AnabaalM.  tmab  to  MacilMn  tor  axuBliuUaB,  (IJO. 

3a^i  PnuHcul  uul  ProarMlM  tatM  SroKiur;  U&ptMl  to  tli«  latuUaur  Bertw  ot  oluKa.  uc 
ta.UollHr«rnniu.   Prk* u t«aolwn for aiuiiiultaii. f "» 

tenni'*  «»*fc!i*;^™  "-■ '-  ■ ' —  "-" 

QHm,Ilamttea-i  '**^_«^,'_^ 


A-5:&^KNEc)aC^Bii#r. 


OUR  PROFESSION 
AND  OTHER  POEMS, 

By  JaREO  BaRhITB,  Principal  of  the  Third 
Ward  Graminu  School,  Lone  Island  Cit)',  u  a 
Deal  aod  alttactive  volume  of  poems  coDlainiDg 
333  pafei.  The  first  a8  poems  areo(  a  didactic 
cliaracter.  The  Qe»t  ay,  are  upon  trees,  plants, 
and  the  beautirul  in  Nature.  The  54  [ollowing 
are  of  b  miscellaneous  cbaiacler. 
As  a  poeileal  work  upon  Dldiotla  the  book  baa  no 

tj'pe.'upcr.  a^blBdloa  araatlracUTs.    TlUe  In  gold 


J  ™Pf^ 


•  l.SS 

a.  as 

4.  SB 


S>iwi*er,'  FttmocVi  SoAooI  matorla,  lonTi  I 


r  aamirUiov  'f 


Chart  of  the  Presidents'    |  '£ 


i-OMPREHEN8IVB. 
I-ANOY. 
_.  ,     A.i>.      >      «    *n  B!  A-TTRACTIVE. 

Lives  and  Official  Terms.  I     "T?Ji?];^puL. 

TbepHnlisiibr  •(■%  Inches  within  the  marRlnal  lines,  on  papei  oj  ciceltent  quaiiir.  It  Is  not  toe 
larae  tube  conTemenily  handled,  and  la  in  Rood  lorm  (or  tiamlnd  it  lodeaiied.  Sent  ponpaid  on  receipi 
al  •!  cents.    Deacripttvc  circular  on  application. 

PBCKHAM,    LITTLE    A    CO.,    56    Reade   St.,    New  York. 


WILLIAM    E.    BARHITE, 

E70  FrvMnu  At«.,     Lonf  Iitand  (Htr,  K.  T. 

CORTINA  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Inlmtded/or9elf.9tMdt/or/ortue  f«  aehoolt- 
TUB  CORTINA  MKTUOD. 


.  In  Spaoi.b  and  Kngllah. 
«L  BtuiHti]  aiid  Engllib,' 


If  YOU  WANT 

FRENCH  BOOKS, 

or  books  ot  aof  deaerlptlon'aobool  Booka,  SUndant 
Sooki.  NO'els.  ate.,  aend  to 

William  R.  Jenkins, 

Publiahatand  Importer. 


imroin  pyBLismiiG  co. 


Educational  Publishers, 
43-47  Ea»t  lOth  St.,  NEW  TOEK 

ilaloguc 


•  IMPROVEMENT    THE    ORDER    OP   THE    AGE.' 


The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter, 

All  the  uaentiAl  hatares  of  a  writing  autchine 
greatly   perfected.      All   the  imperfect ioni   and 
annoyances  of  former  machines  overcome. 
The  greatest  iadicatioa  of  progreuiTe  principles 
ia  connection  with  any  writing  machine. 


.  Tor  Catalogue 


ruRTiN*  SCHOOL  or  lanucaoks. 


APPLETONS' 

LIBRARY 

LISTS 

D.  APPLETON  A  CO.,  PuMliher*.  New  York. 


Lists  foi 
School  Li- 
braries, and  Topical 
Lists  for  teachers' 
students',  and  readers 
reference,  ^lould  be 
in  Ihe  hands  of  every  book- 
buyer  in  the  land. 

SEND  FOR   THEM. 


Off  not  purcliast  bifort  rtceiving  our  ilhltirattd  and  discripiivt  calahgttt. 

THE  SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY, 

Syracuse,  Ntfvt  Tork,  P.  S.  A. 

B*  Bnncti  aacea  in  bb  aanr  oitlea  tbrouBtaont  the  Eiilt.d  Btatva, 


Every  Reader 

pf  this  paper  who  has  nm  our  nralogue  of 
leachers' help,  should  send  a  cjrd  asking 
for  it.  It  will  tell  you  how  in  save  time 
,-ind  labor,  have  a  bitter  school,  and  ger  a 
larger  salary  next  year. 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &.  CO.. 

6i  East  Nimh  St.,  N,  Y 


THE 


SCHOOLjOURNAL 

•N  EWYORKANDCHICAGO- 


APRIL  6,  1895. 


AMERICAN 

Book  Company 

NEWEST    BOOKS 

ROMAN    LIFE    IN    LATIN    PROSE   AND   VERSE 

■7B.  T.  Pxci  Hid  R.  AaiowsicnB, lUD 

"  The  most  rudoiliiiE  Lailn  iilraagnrndl  I  bkve  ja  ■ecn.  One  rcadi  od  and  oa, 
ntiacted  by  the  variety  and  norelly  of  the  eicerpu.  The  llluilnliooi  happily  IJum- 
Inate  the  tut  ud  the  wbolc  subject  of  the  booliA'— Re*. }.  E.  GoonaiCH.  Profeaaor  of 
Lada,  Uolvtrally  of  Vermont. 

CICERO'S   CATO   MAIOR    DE   SENECTUTE 

^  F.  B.  BoorwooD,  Bnokiiell  UiilTBnlt j, JO 

'•TheSenectuteolRogkwood  Ls  notable  for  lit  double  ooiea,  the  icope  of  lu  ioiro- 
dnrlion  and  the  conveaience  ol  ita  arransemcat.  It  aeeou  to  me  (be  beat  editkn  ol 
tliii  aingle  work  now  la  ibe  Amencan  markei."— Prof.  Kahl  P.  HAaaiBCroN.  Univer- 
^  of  North  Carolina. 

FIRST    LATIN    READINGS 

(rnnEed.     We  need  hare  no  beslUIlon  in  puillne  li  in  the  handa  of  voudk  alodCDta 
inalead  of  Ccur."— Gonialki  LoDsa.  Profeuor  of  Latin,  Bryn  Ha«r  CoUef[e. 
OERMAN    READING    BOOKS. 

Now  ready; 

DIE_MOHATE     By  Hm«CH  Smn.     Edited  tor  Khool  uae by  B. _ 

"  I  consider  this  publication  one  ol  the  bappieit  Ibil  could  be  choicu  in  thi> 
lineof  nudlei.     Ido  not  duubl  that  li  willuoo  Rain  a  permanent  plice  amant 
the  alundsrd  booki  UKd  In  Germao    cUuia."— Dr.   Thkoddu  Nbwhahh,  Hoich- 
ki«  School,  LakcTllle,  Coiui. 
PAS    HEIDEDORF     By Aniuini s™™a.    BdlMdtorKtaooliua 

Eya>i  LiiiTi. __,..-        X 

A  Fatorite  work.     Poetic  almoapliere;  atrons  in  word  paintlag  of  laod- 
•capea.    Othn  Toluniea  In  preparation. 

CONTES   ET    LECENDES,   Part  I 

By  H.  A.  OCKBBIH. M 

The  Bnt  volume  of  a  new  lerien  of  French  ReadioK  Dooki,  uniform  In  iieatmeni 

with  tbe  German  uriea  reterred  to  abo  e.     Coates  e[   LcKendei  Part  I.  containi 

iwenty-fivo  iavorlle  «orit>,  lold  very  limply.     It  baa  a  full  Tocabulary  and  ia  adapted 

for  the  fim  year.    Part  1 1 .  Is  in  prepanUon. 

Bsska  aemt  prepaid  ta  any  addreaB  aa  neelpt  af  arloea.  Teaehsra 
af  aaclani  aad  madern  laaaaasea  are  eardlallr  InTtied  la  earrea- 
pand  with  aa  with  rererc-ee  la  Ibe  csamlBallsn  and  InlradBBtlaa  af 
Ili««e  ImparlaDt  >cw  baak*.     Addreaa  na  "^"J'^^^'J-^iJ^VlJ^'Sg'^ 


Reading  French. 

01  all  the  students  of  French  in  the  United  Suites  how  many,  do  you 
suppose,  ever  learn  to  speak  French  readily?  Of  what  practicuvalaeis 
the  smatterinK  of  conversational  French  ordinarily  acquired  in  school  life  ? 

Tbe  real  value  of  a  knowledge  of  Frenob  to  an  Ameriean  li 
m^^ured  by  his  capacity  to  read  the  lanffuage.  A  good  reading 
knowledsie  oC  French  opens  a  wide  field  of  literature  and  of  scientific 
I  format  ion. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  learn  to  read  French.  The  way  to  loam  tO 
read  French  fs  to  road  French. 

Edward  H.  Macill,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  French  at  Swarth- 

re  College,  is  one  of  the  most  successful  teachers  of  French  in  Am- 
erica. His  pupils  read  French,  and  read  French,  and  do  not  bother 
with  unnecessary  intricacies  of  grammar  and  composition.  For  the 
better  pursuit  of  bis  methods  Dr.  Magill  has  prepared 

Magiirs  Readins:  French  Qrammar. 
Ma^ill's  Series  of  Modem  French  Auhors. 

The  Grammar  teaches  rapidly  to  read  French.    The  Authors' Series 
gives  ample  practice  in  the  best  and  most  fascinating  modern  Frendi' 
stories.     Four  volumes  ol  the  Authors'  Series  are  now  ready,  embracing 
-     -ee  Qulzot), 
preparation. 

These  volumes  are  authorized  editions,  with  careful  annotations  by  Dr. 
Magill,  with  portraits,  well  bound  in  cloth,  handsomely  printed,  much 
better  and  much  cheaper  than  the  regular  French  editions. 

Do  you  want  to  get  a  practical  knowledge  of  good  French  ?  Try 
Dr.  Magiil's  plan  and  books.  They  are  giving  good  results  at  Swaith- 
more  and  Cornell.  They  will  do  as  much  for  you.  For  further  infor- 
mation, address 

CHRISTOPHER  SOWER  COnPANY, 


614  Arch  Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


PUBLISHERS  OF 

Hagill's  Reading  Frenh  Seiie*,      L-yte's  Bookkeeping  and  Blanks, 

Welsh's  English  Grsmmars,  Westlske's  English  Litenttue, 

Brooks's  Normal  Mathematical  Series, 

And  other  Stanilard  Educations!  works. 


THE  GREATEST  AIDS 

TO  CLASSICAL  SCHOLARSfflP 

EVER  PUBLISHED. 


HARPER'S  LATIN  DICTIONARY. 
LEWIS'S  LATIN  DICTIONARY  for  SCHOOLS.  >»> 
LEWIS'S  ELEMENTARY  LATIN  DICTIONARY  gta 
SMITH'S  ENCLtSH  LATIN  DICTIONARY.  n* 
LIDDELL  A  SCOTT'S  CREEK  LEXICON.  •>» 
"  INTERMEDIATE  LEXICON  »» 
"  CREEK  LEXICON  ABRIDGED  B31 
YONCE'S    ENGLISH    CREEK    LEXICON.  «« 

ANTHERIETH'S  HOMERIC  DICTIONARY.  903 
THAYER'S  NEW  TESTAMENT  LEXICON,  746 
ANTHON'S    CLASSICAL    DICTIONARY.  >«;> 

SMITH'S  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY.  1033 

ANTHON'S  DICTIONARY  OF  ANTIQUITIES.  >»4 
STUDENT'S    CLASSICAL    DICTIONARY.  t/i 

STUDENTS   SEEMANN'S    MYTHOLOGY. 
HARPER'S   CLASSICAL   DICTIONARY. 


HARPER    &    BROTHERS,    New 
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Awarded  Eleven  Medals  at  Columbian  Exposition,  1893. 


HEW  YORK: 
41  Barclay  Street. 


Philosophical  and 

Chemical  Apparatus. 

Fine  Chemicals,  Microscopes,  Accessories, 
Balances,  IVeigbts,  and  Platinum. 

RICHARDS  &  CO.   Limited. 


CHICAGO: 
108  Lake  Street. 


$8.?» 

Size  of 
Pictures, 

3^x3^  In. 

Weight  of 
Camera, 

21  OZ. 

The  bullet. 


Vdl.  ho»  to  finW 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 

ra  C-W^f«  ^r„.  RochcStCr,    N.    V. 


Physical  and 
ChemicalApparatus 

Microscopes,  Telescopes   and   Lanterns, 

Dynamos,  Motors  and  Electrical 

Test  Instruments. 

Anatomical  Models. 

Chemicals  and  Chemical  Glaas  Ware. 

SpeciaJ  Apparatus  to  Ordei. 
Send  for  Catalofftiea  and  Prices. 

ALI^RED  L.  ROBBmS  CO., 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 

EIMER&AHEND, 


205-211  Third  Ave., 
NEW    YORK. 

Everything  necessary  ftii 
the  Chemical  and  Physical 
Laboralory  will  be  fur- 
nished of  besl  quality  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Glass  and  metal  appura 
lus,  special,  made  lo order, 
according  to  drawings. 

Glass  blowing  and  en- 
graving done  on  premises. 


"Criterion"  and  "Parabolon"  Projection  Lanterns. 

"  Criierion  "  Oxy-Hydrogen  Magio  Lantern. 

■h«e  lanltms  arr:  so  mnsiracied  that  eithtr 
■ht,  or  Eleitric  LiEhl  may  be  uiri  inWrchangi 


MANHATTAN 

School  and  Church  Furniture  Works, 

No.  127  Clinton  Place,  N.  Y. 


PrlncipaK  Sealing  of  various  kinds,  Work  Berihi 
lor  Manual  Trajnine,  KinderKsncn  Tables,  tit 
l>ews.  Pulpits.  Altar  Ralli.  and  Cablnel  Work  ola 


Physical  and  Chemical  Apparatus. 
Microscopes,  Telescopes, 
Photographic  Supplies, 

Optical  Lanterns  &  Slides, 

Only  cempltlt  Science  Factory  in  ihc  licit. 

INSTRUMENTS  OF  PRECISION  TO  OKDER 

CHICAQO, 


PUMPS  For  Compressing 
OXYGEN  &  HYDROGEN 

GASES  .~ro  CYLINDERS 
BV  HAND  POWE^R. PRICE  S  15.00 
5ENDF0R  CATALOGUE  N92    ro 
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What  Chief  Consideration 

Shall  Determine  the  Course  of  Study  ? 

Shall  we  adopt  the  maxim  announced  by  Dr.  Harris 
in  the  report  on  "The  Correlation  of  Studies  in  Elemen- 
tary Education,"  as  a  final  answer  to  this  perplexing 
question  ? 

1.  In  that  report  it  is  said  that  the  main  object  should 
be  to  "  give  the  child  an  insight  into  the  world  that  he 
lives  in,  and  a  command  over  its  resources  such  as  is 
obtained  by  a  helpful  co-operation  with  one's  fellows." 
This  position  appears  sound,  when  separated  from  the 
context.  But  it  admits  of  various  interpretations,  any- 
one of  which  may  indicate  agreement  with  the  broadly 
stated  maxim,  but  in  itself  will  fail  of  general  accept- 
ance. The  quoted  statement  lacks  definiteness.  It 
fails  to  specify,  for  instance,  what  is  meant  by  **  an  in- 
sight into  the  world  the  child  lives  in."  The  world  of 
the  child  is  different  from  that  in  which  the  adult  lives. 
Can  the  child  gain  an  insig^ht  into  the  world  of  the  lat- 
ter ?  Certainly  not  in  his  childhood.  Test  the  adult's 
insight  into  the  world  of  the  child  and  you  will  find  how 
little  even  he  with  his  wider  horizon  knows  of  the  sphere 
from  which  he  has  been  graduated. 

2.  How  does  the  report  explain  its  fundamental  max- 
im ?  We  read  :  "  The  chief  consideration  to  which  all 
others  are  to  be  subordinated,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee,  is  this  requirement  of  the  civilization  into 
which  the  child  is  born,  as  determining  not  only  what 
he  shall  study  in  school,  but  what  habits  and  customs  he 
shall  be  taught  in  the  family  before  the  school  age  ar- 
rives, as  well  as  that  he  shall  acquire  a  skilled  acquaint- 
ance with  some  one  of  a  definite  series  of  trades,  profes- 
siohs,  or  vocations  in  the  years  that  follow  school  ;  and 
furthermore,  that  this  question  of  the  relation  of  the  pu- 
pil to  his  civilization  determines  what  political  duties  he 
shall  assume,  and  what  religious  faith,  or  spiritual  aspir- 
ations shall  be  adopted  for  the  conduct  of  his  life." 

This  bulky  sentence  multiplies  interrogation  points, 
but  it  specifies  at  least  what  considerations,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  Dr.  Harris  and  his  associates,  should  guide  the 
selection  of  topics  for  the  elementary  school  course  of 
studies. 

In  another  place  of  the  report  its  main  provisions  are 
concisely  summarized  thus  :  "  The  branches  to  be  stud- 


ied, and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  studied,  will  be 
determined  mainly  by  the  demands  of  one's  civilization. 
These  will  prescribe  what  is  most  useful  to  make  the 
individual  acquainted  with  physical  nature  and  with 
human  nature  so  as  to  fit  him  as  an  individual  to  perform 
his  duties  in  the  several  institutions— family,  civil  soci- 
ety, the  state,  and  the  church.  But  next  after  this  psy- 
chology will  furnish  important  considerations  that  will 
largely  determine  the  methods  of  instruction,  the  order 
of  taking  up  the  several  topics  so  as  to  adapt  the  school 
work  to  the  growth  of  the  pupil's  capacity,  and  the 
amount  of  work  so  as  not  to  overtax  his  powers  by  too 
much  or  arrest  the  development  of  strength  by  too 
little." 

a.  Look  at  it  as  we  may  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
report  is  simply  an  endorsement  of  Locke's  utilitarian 
principle,  to  prepare  the  child  for  the  society  of  which 
one  day  he  will  form  a  part,  and  fit  him  to  play  agreea- 
bly his  part  on  that  theater.  If  the  country  to  which 
the  child  belongs  is  ruled  by  a  despot,  begin  early  to 
bend  his  neck,  and  habituate  him  to  allow  obedience  to 
the  monarch  to  overrule  the  dictates  of  his  own  will.  If 
there  is  an  established  church  which  the  civilization  of 
that  particular  country  declares  to  be  the  only  good 
one,  make  the  child  a  worthy  member  of  it,  and  leave 
no  room  for  doubts  that  may  overturn  the  existing 
order. 

d.  These  deductions,  with  others  that  might  be  given, 
are  by  no  means  lacking  in  logic.  It  is  true  the  report 
expressly  provides  that  the  individual  is  to  be  enabled 
"  as  an  individual  "  to  perform  "  his  duties  "  in  family, 
civil  society,  the  state,  and  the  church.  But  that  does 
not  change  the  utilitarian  tenor  of  the  statement.  It 
merely  admits  that  the  specified  duties  may  be  performed 
in  an  individual  way  ;  "the  duties  "  in  the  several  insti- 
tutions remain.  Who  establishes  these  "  duties  "  ?  None 
other  than  the  generation  in  power.  The  chains  are 
forged  for  the  newcomers  ;  they  may  wear  them  around 
the  neck,  the  feet,  or  the  arms,  but  they  must  acc(  pc 
them  as  they  are. 

c.  The  only  defence  of  the  maxim  laid  down  in  the 
quoted  passages  from  the  report  might  be  founded  on 
the  word  "  mainly  "  in  the  sentence,  "The  branches  to  be 
studied,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  studied,  will 
be  determined  mainly  by  the  demands  of  one's  civiliza- 
tion." It  is  the  one  thing  that  distinguishes  it  from  the 
Chinese  idea  of  instruction,  which  would  substitute  a 
"  wholly  "  for  the  "  mainly." 

But  should  "  the  demands  of  one's  civilization,"  in 
other  words,  the  future  duties  of  the  child,  be  the  main 
consideration  in  marking  out  a  curriculum  for  elemen- 
tary instruction  ? 
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The  first  question  suggesting  itself  is,  What  will  be 
the  future  duties  of  the  individual  for  whom  the  course 
of  studies  is  intended  ?  An  examination  of  the  duties  of 
the  adults  of  the  present  will  lead  to  no  satisfactory 
answer.  Firstly,  no  committee  of  fifteen  independent 
thinkers  would  be  able  to  agree  upon  more  shalls  and 
musts  than  the  ones  given  in  the  Decalogue,  if  they  will 
let  that  stand  unrevised.  Secondly,  even  if  the  duties 
of  the  present  generation  could  be  summarized,  there 
would  be  gained  no  hint  as  to  what  the  future  will  set 
up  as  a  universal  standard  of  conduct.  The  only  thing 
that  can  lead  us  out  of  the  quandary  and,  in  a  measure, 
lay  down  rules  for  the  procedure  of  an  instruction  aim- 
ing at  preparation  for  future  duties,  is  the  convenient 
compromise,  ^'Teach  the  young  to  respect  the  established 
order,  to  consort  with  it  and  follow  it,  and  dispose  them 
to  welcome  all  real  progress,  and  to  contribute  towards 
it— each  individual  laboring  in  its  sphere."  That  would 
allow  present  duties  to  be  a  sort  of  shifting  standard 
and  leave  room  for  independence  and  advancement. 

3.  But  why  ask  for  the  duties  imposed  on  mankind 
when  considering  the  question  of  studies  to  be  pursued 
in  school  !  Must  a  future  ''  thou  shalt "  be  constantly 
hanging  over  the  children  ?  There  is  a  broader  and 
higher  ground  that  makes  it  possible  to  bring  them  up 
in  the  environment  of  the  present  civilization  to  a  no- 
bler life  without  constant  appeal  to  "duties."  What 
that  is,  Herbart  has  indicated  in  the  words  :  "  Whatever 
arts  and  acquirements  a  young  man  may  learn  from  a 
teacher  for  the  sake  of  mere  profit  are  as  indifferent  to 
the  educator  as  the  color  he  chooses  for  his  coat.  But 
how  the  circle  of  thought  is  being  formed  is  everything 
to  the  teacher,  for  out  of  the  thoughts  come  feelings, 
and  from  them  maxims  and  modes  of  action.  To  think 
out,  in  relation  to  this  chain  of  development,  each  and 
every  thing  that  can  be  offered  to  the  pupil  and  find  a 
place  in  his  mind,  to  inquire  how  each  is  connected  with 
the  whole,  how  one  part  must  follow  another,  and  again 
become  a  link  to  that  which  succeeds— this  applied  to 
the  treatment  of  individual  objects  affords  an  infinite 
number  of  problems  to  the  teacher,  and  also  unlimited 
material,  by  the  help  of  which  he  can  ceaselessly  think 
over  and  criticise  all  the  knowledge  and  works  accessi- 
ble, as  well  as  all  the  principal  occupations  and  exer- 
cises he  must  carry  on." 

(In  next  week's  issue  of  The  Journal  the  discussion 
of  this  subject  will  be  continued.) 


Educational  Aims  and  Values.* 

Of  the  questions  underlying  the  making  of  courses 
study,  the  question  of  educational  values  is  among  the 
most  important.  Any  consideration  of  educational 
values  must  include  a  consideration  of  educational  aims. 
The  aim  of  education  is  to  prepare  for  complete  living  ; 
/.  ^.,  for  usefulness  and  happiness.  A  man's  usefulness 
and  happiness  depend  upon  his  permanent  interests ; 
/.  ^.,  his  incentives  to  activity  and  his  developed  power 
or  skill.  Consequently,  the  educational  values  of  the 
several  subjects  depend  on  the  incentives  and  power 
that  they  may  develop. 

The  kind  of  incentives  derivable  from  a  subject  de- 


pend on  its  content  (the  nature  of  the  subject-matter)* 
The  strength  and  permanence  of  the  incentive  depend 
on  interest.  The  kinds  of  power  developed  by  a  given 
subject  also  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  subject-mat- 
ter. Each  subject  develops  power  mainly  in  its  own 
field.  No  one  subject  yields  either  all  possible  incen- 
tives or  power  in  general.  The  degree  and  permanence 
of  the  power  developed  depend  on  the  incentives  actu- 
ally yielded  by  a  subject  for  each  individual. 

The  common  measure  of  educational  values  accord- 
ingly comprises  two  factors — incentives  and  power- 
Some  subjects  are  richer  in  incentives  than  others,  or 
yield  higher  incentives.  Such  subjects  are  literatures, 
history,  some  forms  of  art ;  and  when  these  subjects 
really  develop  interest,  they  have  accordingly  a  higher 
educational  value  than  all  others.  Without  interest 
these  subjects  have  only  a  moderate  educational  value 
in  spite  of  their  content.  When  the  other  subjects  us- 
ually found  in  the  course  of  study  develop  interest,  they 
have  a  high  educational  value,  although  not  so  high  as 
the  subjects  first  named  have  ;  without  interest  they 
have  very  feeble  educational  value,  especially  mathe- 
matics, which  is  a  most  narrow  subject,  although  deep. 

Applying  these  principles  to  secondary  education, 
we  may  say  that  the  special  aim  of  secondary  education 
and  the  teacher's  highest  responsibility  (a  responsibility 
not  often  recognized  or  acknowledged  hitherto)  consists 
in  the  discovery  and  special  development  of  each  pupil's 
dominant  interests  (in  so  far  as  these  interests  are  in 
harmony  with  the  general  aim  of  education),  and  the 
constant  use  of  the  course  of  study  as  an  intelligent 
means  of  experimentation.  During  the  stage  of  sec- 
ondary education,  therefore,  as  the  pupil  advances,  the 
educational  values  of  the  different  subjects  correspond 
more  and  more  to  the  relative  degrees  of  interest  they 
develop. 

In  the  application  of  this  principle  to  practice,  care 
must  be  taken  to  guard  against  the  caprice  or  chance 
interests  of  pupils.  Sufficient  contmuity  and  intensive- 
ness  in  the  pursuit  of  any  subject  are  essential  to  the 
development  of  power,  and  such  pursuit  only,  for  an 
adequate  time,  can  determine  whether  the  pupil's  in- 
terest is  real  or  only  imitative  and  spurious.  \f  oreover, 
the  subjects  needed  for  ethical  and  social  enlightenment 
on  the  one  hand  and  for  an  appreciative  understanding  of 
nature  on  the  other,  must  not  be  neglected  or  lightly  set 
aside. 


*FTom  a  paper  by  Professor  Paul  Haous,  of  Harvard  university,  read  be- 
fore the  recent  meeting  of  the  Harvard  association. 


The  Two  Aims. 

By  M.  L.  TowNSEND. 

In  carrying  forward  the  effort  to  build  up  a  really  in- 
fluential character,  in  a  town  or  city,  the  two  real  aims 
are  apt  to  be  overlooked.  The  high  school  or  college 
must  take  the  boys  and  girls  committed  to  them  as  pupils 
and  make  them  into  men  and  women.  In  doing  this 
they  must  work  in  harmony  with  nature,  and  this  is  very 
often  forgotten.  If  it  is  in  harmony  with  nature  there 
will  be  success,  and  yet  if  I  look  back  to  my  own  expe- 
rience I  shall  say  that  it  was  wonderfully  artificial. 
Certain  lessons  were  assigned  and  we  learned  them,  but 
there  was  no  incorporation  of  them  into  the  material  of 
which  our  lives  were  made. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  use  the  term  "  discipline," 
though  I  know  it  usually  has  a  significance  attached  to 
it  different  from  what  the  thoughtful  teacher  employs. 
I  mean  by  "  discipline  "  a  nourishing  of  the  mental 
powers  by  means  that  insures  their  harmonious  devel- 
opment. And  I  believe  the  harmonious  development 
of  the  mental  powers  is  synonymous  with  what  is  termed 
"character  building."  So  that  the  first  aim  is  disci- 
pline— intellectual,  moral,  and  physical. 

Passing  over  the  important  question  now  in  the  col- 
lege, moral  discipline  may  begin  when  there  is  nothing 
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done  beyond  daily  reading  from  the  Bible  and  uttering 
a  prayer  in  the  presence  of  the  student.  I  want  to  refer 
to  the  kind  of  graduates  that  emerge  from  the  doors 
after  four  years  of  work.  The  faculty  classify  them  as 
being  of  two  different  kinds;  one  is  a  gentleman  through 
and  through  ;  he  is  something  of  a  scholar,  too  ;  he  is 
alert,  stands  mentally  and  physically  erect,  is  thought- 
ful and  watchful,  and  has  his  animal  nature  in  good 
subjection  :  his  spiritual  nature  is  evidently  the  supe- 
rior. He  knows  that  he  does  not  know  everything ;  he 
has  indeed  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  what  he  does  not  know. 
What  he  does  know  is  of  the  comprehensive  kind — it 
enables  him  to  ad  trance  into  the  unknown. 

A  marked  feature  is  the  intellectual  curiosity  that 
actuates  him.  He  feels  that  these  things  he  has  learned 
in  history  and  science  are  of  enormous  value  and  he 
wants  more  of  them.  He  feels  there  is  happiness  in  the 
company  of  the  educated  and  refined  of  the  world  and 
he  seeks  that.  He  comprehends  what  good  literature 
is  and  delights  to  pass  his  time  in  the  society  of  the 
best  books.  He  has  something  of  a  taste  for  music  and 
the  fine  arts.  He  has  got  something  of  a  grasp  of 
cheniistry,  astronomy,  and  biology,  and  is  thinking  along 
the  lines  of  the  great  experimenters  of  the  world. 

But  this  does  not  describe  all  the  graduates  of  the 
college  or  high  school.  Too  many  come  out  as  "  slouch- 
es " — a  term  well  known  in  the  schools.  In  spite  of  the 
opportunity  there  are  those  who  come  out  with  more 
knowledge,  older  but  not  better.  The  inquiry  will  come. 
Is  not  part  of  this  due  to  circumstance  that  might  be 
removed?    But  I  return  to  the  second  aim. 

The  first  is  discipline  the  second  is  literary  citizen- 
ship, to  express  it  briefly.  It  was  a  great  thing  two  thou- 
sand years  ago  when  a  man  could  say,  "  I  am  a  Roman 
citizen."  It  is  a  great  thing  to-day  when  a  young  man 
can  feel,  "  I  belong  to  that  class  that  comprehends  the 
thought  and  movement  of  these  times." 

The  discipline  given  enables  him  to  become  a  com- 
panion of  Dickens,  Scott,  Irving,  Holmes,  Bryant,  Long- 
fellow, Browning,  and  hundreds  of  others.  The  second 
aim  is  to  teach  him  to  know  the  best  thinkers  and  to 
delight  himself  in  their  society.  And  this  I  hold  is  the 
measure  really  of  the  work  of  the  high  school  and  col- 
lege, each  and  both.  Here  is  the  distinction  between 
the  educated  and  the  uneducated.  The  former  seeks 
the  best  the  latter  is  content  with  poor  literature ;  he 
is  not  able  to  see  the  beauty  that  Pope  and  Dryden  can 
put  into  their  lines  ;  the  blood  and  thunder  literature 
which  abounds  suits  him  as  well  or  better.  What  the 
student  reads  measures  what  his  teacher  has  done  for 
him. 

The  teacher  of  a  class  of  young  men  can  determine 
quite  easily  who  are  the  leading  minds  by  knowing  who 
have  a  taste  for  sound  literature.  And  here  is  the  ad- 
vantage, as  I  take  it,  of  learning  Greek  ;  the  student's 
attention  is  first  riveted  to  the  form  of  the  thought,  and 
then  he  passes  to  consider  the  thought  itself.  He  is 
obliged  to  state  Plato's  thoughts  and  thus  he  comes  to 
think  as  Plato  did.  This  well  repays  for  the  labor  of 
learning  the  Greek  language,  great  as  it  may  be.  The 
great  aim  must  ever  be  to  lift  the  student  out  of  com- 
panionship with  feeble  minds  and  cause  him  to  desire  to 
know  what  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  his  race  have 
thought. 


Darwin  G.  Eaton, 

The  death  of  Prof.  Darwin  G.  Eaton  removes  one  of 
the  earliest  fruits  of  the  efforts  of  the  wonderful  David 
P.  Page  as  head  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  normal  school 
founded  in  1844.  ^i*-  Eaton  was  one  of  a  band  of  young 
men  who  heard  his  summons,  "  Follow  me  ;"  who  had 
in  their  hearts  probably  heard  a  voice  that  declared 
teaching  might  be  performed  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the 
teacher  and  worthy  of  the  child  ;  who  quickly  imbibed 
the  new  doctrines  and  went  forth  to  begin  in  earnest 


the  transformation  expected  by  the  founders  of  the 
school.  It  was  needful  at  that  time  for  Mr.  Page  to 
scour  the  country  for  pupils ;  his  addresses  aimed  to 
convince  the  people  of  the  need  of  special  preparation 
by  the  teacher ;  he  was  listened  to  with  profound  at- 
tention, for  he  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  men 
when  on  his  feet ;  the  subject  was  a  new  one  and  had 
common  sense  and  logic  on  its  side.  Mr.  Eaton  was 
one  of  the  first  class  and  on  his  graduation  became  an  as- 
sistant to  Mr.  Page  at  teachers' institutes — a  right  hand 
of  help  in  spreading  the  new  doctrine. 

After  holding  the  place  of  assistant  in  the  normal 
school  for  some  years  he  became  vice-principal  of  the 
Packer  institute  in  Brooklyn,  and  on  the  death  of  Prin- 
cipal Crittenden  was  chosen  principal.  His  two  prime 
qualifications  were  clearness  and  personal  sympathy, 
both  probably  natural  gifts,  but  developed  immensely 
by  his  contact  with  Mr.  Page.  There  was  no  subject 
he  could  not  make  clear,  though  he  was  not  a  profound 
scholar ;  by  illustration  and  by  well-chosen  words  he 
caused  light  to  shine  on  the  darkest  subjects.  His  sym- 
pathy with  pupils  seemed  untiring ;  many  a  pupil  in  the 
normal  school  in  its  early  days  would  come  to  him  to 
declare  a  determination  to  go  home  convinced  that  he 
had  made  a  great  mistake  in  ever  supposing  that  he 
could  prepare  himself  for  teaching  according  to  the 
standard  setup  in  the  institution,  and  after  a  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Eaton  would  return  to  make  new  efforts. 
"  I  am  sure  you  can  graduate,"  was  his  constant  utter- 
ance to  these  discouraged  ones. 

Mr.  Eaton  was  never  a  deep  student  in  educational 
principles,  or  pedagogy,  as  it  would  be  termed  in  these 
days  ;  it  was  not  the  genius  of  the  times  ;  Mr.  Page  never 
attempted  to  expound  them,  as  his  book  on  the  ^'Theory 
and  Practice  of  Teaching  "  will  show.  The  movement 
that  demanded  the  erection  of  the  Albany  normal  school 
was  caused  by  the  reports  that  came  to  this  county  con- 
cerning the  work  done  by  Pestalozzi.  At  this  time  a  sim- 
ilar effort  had  been  produced  by  an  exposition  of  thedoc- 
trines  of  Frcebel — the  founding  of  kindergartens  is  the 
result.  But  Mr.  Page  was  a  gifted  man,  an  extraordinary 
man,  a  genius,  an  orator ;  he  looked  at  teaching  as  an 
artist  looks  at  painting ;  he/eliin  every  fiber  of  his  being 
the  way  a  human  being  should  be  taught.  By  illustrations 
he  conveyed  his  idea  to  his  pupils  ;  through  their  sym- 
pathy they  caught  this  idea  and  went  forth  to  cause  it 
to  take  shape. 

That  Mr.  Page  was  able  to  turn  the  car  of  practical 
education  in  the  state  of  New  York  so  completely  round 
was  not  due  to  his  comprehension  of  the  ideas  of  Pesta- 
lozzi ;  he  considered  teaching  not  from  the  standpoint 
of  acquisition,  but  of  development.  Mr.  Eaton  was  an 
apt  pupil ;  he  resembled  his  teacher  in  many  points ; 
he  could  not  rise  to  the  heights  of  Mr.  Page  and  elec- 
trify and  delight  his  hearers,  but  he  was  always  a  de- 
lightful speaker.  His  lectures  on  things  seen  in  his 
travels  have  often  been  declared  models  of  that  kind  of 
instruction.  He  was  remarkable  in  placing  himself  be- 
fore his  pupils  as  an  always  ready,  always  interested 
helper ;  his  joy  was  to  help.  A  fit  epitaph  for  his  tomb- 
stone would  be  :  "  My  joy  was  in  being  able  to  help 
others  to  know." 

Mr.  Eaton  was  held  in  high  esteem  in  Brooklyn  where 
he  resided  for  forty  years.  Packer  institute  has  gradu- 
ated a  large  number  of  young  ladies  and  many  of  them 
have  taken  their  diplomas  from  his  hand ;  so  that  in 
many  households  his  name  is  held  in  reverent  esteem. 
During  these  years  many  names  have  come  prominently 
before  the  Brooklyn  public,  glittering  with  political 
greatness,  to  be  succeeded  and  effaced  from  view  by 
others,  aldermen,  mayors,  legislators,  congressmen,  and 
judges,  but  the  name  of  this  teacher  will  endure  longest. 
His  work  was  not  for  himself,  nor  for  his  own  glory. 
While  the  field  may  seem  humble,  if  the  teacher  has 
the  aims  of  Page  and  Eaton  he  can  lie  down  when  the 
summons  comes  with  the  assurance  that  the  world  is 
better  for  his  having  lived  in  it,  and  that  *•  though  poor 
he  has  made  many  rich."  A.  M.  K. 
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Patriots'  Day  and  Other  Festivals. 

By  Hezekiah  Butterworth. 
Holidays  multiply  in  our  country.  We  must  regard 
them  as  signs  of  promise  and  advancement,  because 
they  are  for  the  most  part  patriotic,  and  repeat  the 
noblest  lessons  of  the  past.  The  Hebrew.  Greek,  and 
Roman  nations,  in  their  best  life,  delighted  in  such  pa- 
triotic expressions.  Their  festivals  were  their  psalm 
days.  In  them  the  great  deeds  of  ■  the  past  lived 
again. 
^  Many  of  our  new  holidays  are  local.  Such  is  Missis- 
sippi day.  Such  is  Watermelon  day  in  certain  towns  of 
Colorado,  reminding  one  of  the  Cherry  Feait  of  Naum- 
berg.  Such  are  the  Corn  festivals  in  New  England, 
which,  however,  do  not  occur  regularly,  but  which  have 
come  to  stay  ;  to  be  a  part  of  the  long  experience  of 
the  people.  The  Corn  festivals  bring  ba«;k  old  New 
England  life  ;  the  busking  party,  the  foods,  the  legends. 


I  have  attended  three  6i  these  Corn  festivals  within  a 
few  months.  They  were  given  for  local  charities  ;  they 
presented  a  picturesque  history  of  Corn,  from  the  days 
when  the  vicarial  priests  offered  up  maize  to  the  sun,  and 
Columbus  bore  back  to  Spain  the  same  golden  treasure, 
until  the  gift  of  the  Corn  by  Massasoit  to  the  Pilgrims, 
and  until  now.  .America's  history  is  in  this  festival — 
this  sheaf-offering. 

The  White  City  repeated  the  old  Roman  Seculum, 
and  every  century  of  our  history  will  have  occasion  to 
sing  its  Carmen  Seculara. 

The  growth  of  the  Gospel  and  sentiment  of  Peace, 
or  of  Arbitration  and  Neutralization,  will  require  a 
new  holiday,  when  the  heroes  of  peace  shall  appear. 
The  influence  of  Washington's  birthday  as  a  patriotic 
holiday,  is  steadily  growing.  America  needs  a  new  lit- 
erature to  meet  the  wants  ol  these  many  noble  expres- 
sions of  the  past  ;  a  new  Virgil  for  recitations,  and  a 
new  Horace  for  song. 

It  would  seem  also  that  education  should  in  some 
way  make  some  yearly  expression  of  the  principles  of 
Pestalozzi  and  Frcebel.  In  the  philosophy  of  Pcsta- 
lozzi,  education  stands  for  character,  and  not  to  train 
a  brain  for  money-making  and  selfish  competition.  In 
the  system  of  Frcebel  education  is  the  development  of 
right  habits  in  childhood.  These  ideas  must  lead  all 
truly  patriotic  and  ethical  educational  work.  Schools 
should  have  a  holiday  devoted  to  these  men  and  prin- 
ciples. With  these  founders  of  education  may  well  be 
associated  the  name  of  Horace  Mnnn. 

Patriots'  day  in  Massachusetts  has  come  to  stay  ;  10 
be  a  strong  holiday.  Why  should  not  all  of  the  slates 
have  a  Patriots'  day  ?  When  it  was  proposed  to  unite 
Fast  day  and  the  19th  of  .April  as  one  holiday  under 
the  name  of  Patriots'  day,  there  were  many  worthy  peo- 
ple in  Massachusetts  who  dissented.     Fast  day  repre- 


sented our  heroic  Christian  history.  If  it  were  not  kept 
in  the  spirit  of  old,  it  was  yet  a  reminder  of  the  great 
deeds  of  the  noble  souls  of  old.  But  the  new  holiday 
came,  and  with  it  has  come  to  Massachusetts  a  new 
voice  and  expression  of  patriotism. 

The  day  recalls  the  Ride  of  Paul  Revere,  and  the 
scene  of  the  lanterns,  and  the  horseman  is  being  acted 
over  again  on  the  ancient  roads.  It  is  said  that  Paul 
Revere  did  not  alarm  Concord,  as  related  in  Longfel- 
low's poem  ;  that  the  bold  rider  was  arrested  on  the 
way,  and  that  his  message  was  borne  by  another  of  the 
Minute  men.  When  Longfellow  was  told  of  this  he 
said  :  "  You  must  not  get  your  history  from  poetry." 
But  whatever  the  historical  facts  may  be,  it  was  the 
spirit  of  Paul  Revere  that  alarmed  Concord  as  well  as 
Lexington.  Who  cares  for  destructive  details!  what 
is  spiritually  true,  is  true.  In  this  view  the  old  Troy 
Pond  story  is  true,  even  if  it  were  not  the  exact  spot  of 
the  coasting  of  the  Boston  boys,  and  Gen,  Gage  is  rep- 
resented by  one  of  his  officers.  The  spirit  of  the  story 
is  true. 

Samuel  Adams,  the  man  of  the  Folk  Mote,  or  Town 
Meeting,  in  the  days  when  the  town  itself  was  a  little 
republic,  comes  to  the  front  in  this  new  holiday.  He  is 
a  man  to  whom  the  new  generation  needs  to  be  intro- 
duced. When  the  agent  of  Gen.  Gage  came  to  him,  and 
offered  him  honors  and  emoluments,  and  said  to  him,. 
"  Mr.  Adams,  the  time  has  come  for  you  to  make  your 
peace  with  the  king,"  the  old  Roman,  well  perhaps  now 
designated  as  "The  Last  of  the  Puritans,"  replied  :  "  I 
have,  I  trust,  long  ago  made  my  peace  with  the  King  of 
Kings,  and  no  power  on  earth  shall  make  me'  recreant 
to  the  liberties  of  my  country  !  "  or  words  like  these. 
It  is  such  sentiments  that  the  new  voters  need  to  learn 

The  new  holiday  brings  back  that  scene  on  Woburn 
Hills,  where  Adams  heard  the  first  guns  on  Lexington 
Green,  and  exclaimed,  ■'  What  a  glorious  morn  is  this  I  " 
It  is  the  only  line  of  poetry  that  we  ever  knew  of  his 
composing,  but  it  ought  to  make  him  immortal. 

It  brings  back  Hancock  who  sent  a  message  to  Wash- 
ington— "  Burn  Boston,  if  need  be,  and  leave  John  Han- 
cock a  beggar  !  "  It  brings  back  the  Minute  men  ;  the 
old  Liberty  tree  ;  Faneuil  Hall;  the  old  North  Church, 
and  South  Church  ;  Otis,  Warren,  Putnam. 

It  brings  the  new  generation  into  dramatic  and  edu- 
cational touch  with  sincere  natures  and  tmsellish  deeds. 
"A  people  is  known  by  the  men  it  crowns."  Patriots' 
day  in  Massachusetts  is  to  be  a  coronation  day. 

In  it  the  war  for  the  Union  lives  again.  The  Blue 
Brigades  arise.  In  it  the  march  of  human  liberty  goes 
on  to  its  consummation — 

"  The  Destinies  say  to  their  spindles. 
■  Thus  go  on  forever ' ! " 

New  national  holidays  are  to  come.  The  discovery 
of  the  continent  of  America  by  the  Cabots  will  find 
large  expression  on  June  24,  1897.  The  poetic  dream 
of  Ponce  de  Leon  will  follow,  an  episode  to  stimulate 
art,  music,  and  epic  poetry.  The  holidays  of  heroes 
and  bensfactors  will  be  likely  to  form  an  important 
part  of  the  thought  of  the  zoth  century,  when  the  re- 
public is  flowering  for  the  fulness  of  her  glory.  For 
such  were  the  days  of  the  noblest  nations  of  t  he  past. 

I  have  watched  the  preparations  making  for  the  cele- 
brations of  Patriots'  day  in  Boston  for  this  year.  The 
Women  of  the  Revolution  are  to  have  grand  tableaux  ; 
the  Women  of  the  American  Revolution  are  to  hold  a 
public  meeting  in  the  old  North  Church,  and  to  mark 
the  house  of  Paul  Revere.  The  young  people's  clubs 
have  many  programs,  all  of  them  patriotic  and  educa- 
tional. I  have  not  heard  of  a  single  frivolous  one 
among  them.  They  all,  as  far  as  I  know,  have  the  his- 
toric spirit.  I  repeat  my  question,  Why  should  not 
other  states  have  a  Patriots'  day  ?  and  add.  Why  should 
not  the  school  make  holidays  to  recall  worthy  crucial 
events  in  their  own  places  ?  Such  men  and  achieve- 
ments are  the  nation's  object  lesson,  and  their  com- 
memoration by  schools  year  by  year  would  be  better 
than  to  build  a  palace  of  heroes  like  the  German  Valhalla. 

Boston^  Mass. 
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Patriotic  Literature. 

By  Henry  B.  Carrington.  , 

The  utterances  of  anniversary  orators  and  the  his- 
toric record  of  achievements  on  the  battlefield  are 
stimulants  to  patriotic  sentiment ;  but  they  do  not  reach 
the  young  heart,  which,  with  a  first  recognition  of  the 
national  Rag,  is  equally  sensitive  to  those  higher  thoughts 
of  Home  and  Country  which  frame  a  truly  patriotic 
inspiration.  Patriotic  literature  of  nearly  all  types, 
like  the  glare  of  fireworks  on  the  night  of  Independence 
day,  savors  of  the  passing  fiash  and  sudden  burst  of 
sound,  only  lo  impress  the  physical  senses  and  impart 
transient  emotion,  without  giving  to  the  soul-life  a  sin- 
gle principle  of  vital  value. 


In  both  prose  and  verse  the  simplest  outflows  of  love 
of  country  have  been  the  most  potential,  because  they 
reach  the  inner  chambers  of  the  soul,  and  there  find 
companionship  with  the  sweet  domesticities  of  home. 
Early  Hebrew  song  has  never  been  surpassed  in  its  in- 
tense appeals  to  love  of  country,  and  this  because  the  per- 
sonal and  tribal  attachments  widened  into  that  broader 
sentiment  which  made  of  country  only  a  larger  and 
more  embracive  neighborhood  and  home  circle. 

As  types  of  patriotic  literature  which  have  wrought 
as  deeply  as  any  upon  the  young  life  of  France  and 
America,  the  words  of  the  Marseillaise  hymn  and  Dr. 
Smith's  "My  Country,  'tis  of  thee"  stand  prominent. 
The  music  of  each  has  been  related  to  a  German  source, 
where  patriotic  song  has  had  a  larger  reach,  and  more 
profound  grasp  of  home  life  than  elsewhere  among  the 
nations  of  modern  tiroes. 

When  De  Lisle  drew  from  an  old  chapel  mass  at 
Meesburg  the  music  for  his  electric  words,  and  Carey 
derived  from  the  same  land  the  tune  for  his  "  God  save 
the  king,"  they  caught  hold  of  strains  which  aptly 
voiced  their  devotion  to  country.  When,  in  1833,  the 
author  of  "America"  translated  some  German  hymns 
for  Lowell  Mason,  and  without  knowledge  that  the  mu- 
sic was  that  of  the  British  hymn,  poured  out  the  tender 
emotion  of  his  heart  in  harmony  with  its  ringing  strains, 
he  was  making  patriotic  literature  which  no  volumes  of 
ethical  discussion  could  rival  as  a  power  for  good  to  the 
youth  of  his  beloved  native  land. 

The  English  hymn  had  for  its  objective  a  personal 
sovereign,  whose  successors  might  not  always  command 
affection,  as  well  as  strict  loyalty  to  the  crown.  But 
"America"  is  a  type  of  that  literature  which  reaches 
and  animates  vital  functions  of  the  young  life,  and 
is  therefore  of  kin  to  that  which  is  most  needed 
throughout  our  land  to-day.  Whittier.  Lowell,  Holmes 
and  prj^t,  Willis,  and  Percival  are  among  those  who 
have  impressed  American  youth  by  the  depth  of  their 


convictions  and  the  happy  faculty  to  give  them  expres- 
sion. Montgomery,  Burns,  and  Moore  had  the  same 
talismanic  graip  of  patriotic  sentiment,  and  a  similar 
capacity  to  influence  thousands  who  felt  at  loss  how  to 
express  in  words  their  humble  but  sincere  devotion  to 
the  land  of  one's  birth. 

Patriotic  literature,  in  our  own  times,  has  had  no  purer 
prose  expression  than  in  the  utterances  of  the  late  Rob- 
ert C.  Winthrop,  whose  life  devotion  to  the  memory  and 
character  of  Washington  penetrated  every  opportunity 
of  contact  with  his  countrymen  by  its  sweet  savor, 
Mrs.  Sigourney,  Mrs.  Howe,  and  others  have  gone  to  the 
same  fountains  of  patriotic  sentiment,  and  distributed 
it  freely  through  gracious  currents  of  refreshment  and 
blessing. 

It  is  by  the  adaptation  of  such  sou  I- penetrating  and 
sympathetic  words  that  the  youth  of  our  land  are  to  be 
made  to  glow  with  love  as  well  as  admiration  for  the 
great  republic. 

Just  now  a  crisis  is  at  hand.  The  time  is  swiftly 
passing  for  the  best  and  most  fructifying  impression 
upon  the  young  of  America,  and  neither  senate  cham- 
ber nor  forum,  nor  even  the  church  in  its  formal  service, 
is  grasping,  as  it  ought,  the  tremendous  opportunity. 
The  simplest  and  purest  utterances  of  every  age,  which 
we  can  utilize,  are  to  be  called  into  requisition.  Young 
hearts,  once  overwhelmed  by  the  fierce  declamations  of 
politicians  and  current  craze  for  gold,  will  become  in- 
sensible to  those  traditional  memories  which  made  the 
sacrifices  of  the  fathers  typical  exponents  of  true  devo- 
tion to  God  and  country.  A  pride  in  the  physical 
greatness  and  freafth  of  America  is  not  the  true  germi- 
nal  elementWf  Ji  purely  ^triotic  sentiment. 

Two  epoc»*n  human  history  have  marked  great  op- 
portunities. '  Tiie  first  found  tRe  entire  world  at  peace, 
as  never  before,  when  the  Qhristian  era  began  its 
course,  nearly  nineteen  hundred  years  ago.  The  whole 
spirit  of  the  literature  that  has  developed  the  teachings 
of  the  "Man  of  sorrows,"  has  been  tnat  of  the  most 
self-sacrificing  and  lofty  patriotism.  Every  departure 
from,  and  every  perversion  of  that  comprehensive  be- 
nevolence has  dwarfed  the  soul,  and  depressed  mankind. 

The  second  epoch  upon  which  we  have  entered,  like 
the  first,  had  as  its  opportunity  the  second  world-wide 
peace  in  human  annals,  and  began  with  the  four  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  Discovery  of  America.  Never 
before,  nor  since  Anno  Domini  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  could  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  meet,  as  at  a  neighborly  conference,  to  exchange 
historic  reminiscences,  and  together,  each  after  his  own 
faith,  supplicate  the  Almighty  Father  for  his  benedic- 
tion,and  the  favor  of  universal  peace  and  enlightenment. 

But  the  glories  of  the  White  City  have  vanished  !  Its 
denizens  have  departed  .'  All  dreams  of  a  perpetuated, 
wholesome  alliance  for  the  happiness  of  man,  as  man, 
seem  to  have  disappeared  in  the  very  moment  of  their 
dawning  realization.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  leading 
nations,  then  acting  in  fraternal  accord,  are  at  war  I 
Can  language  intensify  the  simple  statement  of  the  fact  ? 

In  our  own  land  the  under-currents -of  pride,  ambi- 
tion, avarice,  and  neglect  of  divine  incentives,  have  so 
invaded  the  domain  of  home  and  social  life  that  even 
children  take  part  with  lawless  and  destructive  violators 
of  law,  and  the  sway  of  effervescent  passion  or  caprice 
competes  with  it  for  supremacy.  The  nation  must 
quicEtly  seize  upon  the  youth  of  our  schools  and  adapt 
both  school  and  church  literature  to  the  inculcation  of 
simple  trust  in  virtue  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  all, 
or  the  glory  of  America  will  fade  away  as  did  the  ficti- 
tious fabrics  of  the  White  City  ;  and  the  nation  which 
the  fathers  planted  through  faith  in  God  will  perish,  as 
will  every  people  who  worship  self  and  mammon  in- 
stead of  God,  the  Lord. 

It  is  not  religious  literature  alone,  but  the  spirit  of 
the  divine  essence  in  young  life,  that  must  pervade  the 
press,  the  pulpit,  the  rostrum,  and  the  family,  if  the  na- 
tion is  to  survive  its  present  ordeal. 

As  swiftly  as  methods  of  communication  and  trans- 
portation change  human  relations,  and  hours  force 
issues  to  the  front,  which  once  only  generatiims  (^uld 
develop,  10  swiftly  are  our  youth  racing  through  thenr 
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fast  life  into  precocious  responsibility,  peril,  and  duty, 
which  must  shape  the  national  destiny.  Two  weeks  of 
such  "  street-schooling  "  as  the  youth  of  Brooklyn  have 
passed  through  during  January,  1 895,  is  of  infinitely  more 
^ril  to  the  body-politic  than  all  the  sUgnation,  distrust, 
and  loss,  which  have  made  the  "  City  of  Churches  "  an 
object  of  the  whole  world's  most  anxious  scrutiny. 

Literature  is  a  strange  product  of  thought  and  senti- 
ment. The  head  is  not  always  sympathetic  with  the 
pure,  the  chaste,  the  noble,  but  to  reach  the  plastic 
soul  of  the  young  before  it  hardens  into  senseless  in- 
difference to  all  that  makes  a  truly  patriotic  sentiment, 
is  to  be,  is  rww,  the  solemn  demand  of  the  hour.  The 
growing  disposition  of  legislative  and  school  authori- 
ties to  honor  the  flag  in  the  school-room,  is  in  the  di- 
rection of  truly  patriotic  literature,  if  suitable  lessons 
of  its  history  and  meaning  are  accompaniments  of  the 
merely  formal  tribute. 

4  picture  of  Washington  should  be  in  every  school. 

If  only  to  sing  "  America  "  or  some  other  national 
hymn,  or,  through  teacher,  pupil,  or  class,  have  five 
minutes  at  the  opening  or  close  of  school  devoted  to 
some  patriotic  sentiment  or  selection,  with  as  much  of 
respect  as  when  in  olden  times  the  Lord's  Prayer  was 
recited  in  unison,  the  effect  would  be  to  stimulate  patri- 
otic interest,  and  reproduce  its  impress  on  the  hearts  and 
lives  of  those  who  will  soon  shape  our  national  destiny. 

Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

Patriotic  Training  in  the  Schools. 

By  Alexander  E.  Hogg. 
The  "  du/ce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mort"  of  Horace 
is  not  the  patriotism  that  is  needed  to-day.  There  al- 
wajjs  have  been  found  plenty  of  men  who  would  die  for 
their  country — and  even  at  the  cannon's  mouth.  That 
kind  of  patriotism,  that  kind  of  bravery,  is  an  evidence 
of  physical  courage  not  to  be  condemned,  rather  to  be 
applauded.     But  the  patriotism  needed  in  this  era,  the 


patriotism  that  should  be  taught  the  children  of  this 
country,  and  of  this  day  should  be  a  subjective  senti- 
ment, the  cultivation  of  which  should  aim  to  prevent 
the  necessity  of  dying  "  at  the  cannon's  mouth,"  that 
should  bring  harmony  and  universal  peace.  This  sort 
of  patriotism  should  be — must  be — founded  in  great 
principles,  supported  by  great  virtues.  Love  of  coun- 
try is  one  of  these  great  principles,  is  one  of  these 
great  virtues. 

Right  and  wrong,  justice,  benevolence,  beneficence, 
truthfulness,  philanthropy,  all  these  and  more  too,  lie 
at  the  foundation  of  patriotism.  The  love  for  our  fel- 
low-men, a  proper  regard  for  the  opinions  and  rights  of 


our  neighbors,  is  the  true  basis  of  American  citizenship. 

The  best  citizens  are  the  best  patriots.  Hence,  the 
instruction  of  our  rising  generation  should  be,  as  it 
were,  in  all  the  Christian  graces. 

For  my  part,  I  have  no  hope  for  our  government — 
"Of  the  people,  for  the  people  " — outside  of  this  kind  of 
instruction,  hence  the  following  is  very  appropriate  here: 

"  Upon  every  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  the  United 
States,  whether  man  or  woman,  the  state  has  laid  a  dual  respon- 
sibility :— 

First. — A  duty  of  immediate,  but  relatively  of  secondary  im- 
portance, namely,  to  teach  the  children  of  the  people  those  ele- 
mentary branches  of  knowledge  which  shall  fit  them  for  self- 
support,  a  useful  and  an  honest  life,  and  thus  subserve  their 
material  interests,  and 

SecoHd.—FaT  above  and  beyond  this  plain  and  simple  function. 
that  grave  responsibility,  peculiar  to  the  office  of  the  American 
teacher  alone,  out  of  which  has  been  evolved  during  the  present 
century  the  insdtution  of  the  American  free  public  school,  name- 
ly, the  imperative  duty  of  preparing  the  children  committed  to 
their  care  to  become  not  only  self-supporting  and  intelligent  citi- 
zens, but  thoroughly  loyal  to  the  Republic ;  noble  types  of  Amer- 
ican citizenship,  fitted  to  be  governors  of  men ;  sovereigns 
worthy  of  their  birth-right  as  free  men,  distinctly  American  in 
character  and  purpose." 

Our  vast  territory  is  sometimes  claimed  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  patriotism.  I  do  not  fear  extent  of  terri- 
tory— I  do  fear  a  lack  of  patriotism — a  broad  and  com- 
prehensive grasp  of  the  situation  upon  the  part  of  some 
of  our  people  to  forget  self — to  forget  that  it  is  the  part 
of  the  patriotic  citizen  sometimes  to  postpone  the 
wishes  of  those  who  are  near  and  dear,  to  the  claims  of 
those  who  are  stranger  and  remote — sometimes  to  sac- 
rifice sectional  feeling,  and  incur,  if  need  be,  the  cold- 
ness of  friends  and  the  heat  of  enemies.  While  I  am 
by  no  means  a  pessimist,  still  I  cannot  be  ranked  as 
an  extravagant  optimist.  I  do  not  believe  that  while 
nature  has  done  so  much  for  our  country,  to  cement 
and  bind  us  as  a  whole  that  there  is  not  left  much  for 
us  to  do. 

When  I  look  at  the  reckless  disregard  of  our  lawgiv- 
ers, our  Congress,  of  the  condition  of  our  country,  I 
am  forced  with  Emerson  to  say: 

■'  Things  are  in  the  saddle  and  ride  mankind." 

A  representative,  a  senator  (not  of  a  state)  of  the 
United  States,  from  a  state  however  with  a  silver  or  a 
coal  or  a  lead  mine,  or  of  a  sugar  plantation,  is  willing  to 
sacrifice  every  other  interest  of  his  whole  country  rather 
than  see  his  peculiar  industry  ("things")  take  a  second 
place,  or  rather  abide  its  time.  The  social  disturbanecs 
so  frequently  occurring  of  late  years  are  veryalarming 
to  the  patriotic  classes  of  all  professions  and  callings. 

These  are  not  the  outgrowth  of  teaching — whether 
in  the  public  or  private  schools,  they  are  the  legitimate 
fruit  of  the  political  agitator,  the  political  labor-leader 
whose  sole  object  is  personal  advancement,  and  that, 
too,  at  what  he  must  know  is  the  ruin  of  those  for 
whom  he  promises  to  do  good.  A  lack  of  sincerity,  a 
lack  of  "truthfulness  "  in  our  dealings  with  our  fellow- 
men,  seems  now  to  be  the  curse  of  our  people.  The 
rain  who  "  would  rather  be  right  than  president,"  is  not 
DOW  before  the  people. 

The  need  of  the  country  is  manhood,  citizenship, 
statesmanship.  The  teacher  can  do  much  to  cultivate, 
to  educate,  and  to  prepare  the  youth  of  the  land  to 
possess  all  these  virtues. 

Morals  and  manners — right  and  wrong — philanthropy 
and  patriotism  should  all  be  taught  in  all  our  schools, 
from  pulpit,  platform,  and  press. 

We  are  now  nearingthe  twentieth  century;  we  are  twen- 
ty years  in  the  second  century  of  our  country's  existence. 

We  must  not  despair.  The  problem  of  self-govern- 
ment is  in  our  hands ;  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers,  as 
largely,  even  more  so  than  any  class  of  citizens. 

Let  us  take  courage,  remembering  that ; 
"  Little  by  litde  the  world  grows  strong, 
Fighting  the  battle  of  Right  and  Wrong; 
Little  by  litde  the  Wrong  gives  way,— 
LittLe  by  little  the  Right  has  sway, 
Little  by  little  all  longing  soub 
Struggle-up  nearer  the  shining  goab  I" 

Fort  Worth,  Texas.  ■* 
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History  as  a  Means  of  Teaching 
Patriotism. 

By  WiLLiAU  A.  MowRV. 

American  youth  should  be  inspired  as  no  other  youth 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  can  be,  with  love  of  country, 
because  we  have  far  more  to  excite  that  love,  admira- 
tion, and  enthusiasm.  It  is  for  the  teacher  to  develop 
this  patriotic  fire,  fan  its  flame,  and  keep  it  burning 
brightly,  by  introducing  the  children  to  the  hardships, 
the  heroic  struggles,  the  self-consecration  of  the  fore- 
fathers and  the  fore-mothers,  in  laying  the  foundations 
of  our  nation's  greatness  and  prosperity. 


^  0 

1 

The  history  of  no  other  nation,  ancient  or  modern, 
not  excepting  the  Hebrews,  has  had  so  remarkable  a 
development  or  one  showing  more  startlinginstances  of 
an  overruling  providence,  guiding  and  shaping  national 
affairs. 

All  these  things  cannot  be  brought  out  in  a  brief 
"  course  "  in  history.  The  proper  method  of  treatment 
would  include  attention  to  the  history  of  our  country  for 
a  series  of  years  during  the  common  school  -course  of 
study.  Too  often  both  teachers  and  books  fail  to  grade 
the  work  properly.  Hence  the  best  results  are  not  pro- 
duced. 

/.  Courses  of  Study. — The  true  philosophy  of  teaching 
will  call  for  three  distinct  courses  in  the  history  of  our 
country. 

1.  The  first  course  should  be  for  young  pupils  from 
eight  or  ten  years  of  age  to  twelve,  and  might  consist 
largely  of  supplementary  reading.  It  should  deal  with 
graphic  incidents  and  occurrences  drawn  principally 
from  biography,  or  at  least  with  one  or  more  central 
personages  in  the  story,  and  the  account  should  be 
given  in  a  graphic  manner. 

2.  The  second  course  should  take  these  stories  al- 
ready told,  and  weave  them  together  so  as  to  make  one 
web  of  the  whole,  strong  and  beautiful.  This  course 
would  be  adapted  to  boys  and  girls  from  twelve  to  four- 
teen years  of  age, 

3.  The  third  course  should  give  a  fuller  and  more 
elaborate  review  of  the  leading  events  of  the  grand  his- 
tory of  our  country,  arranged  in  a  logical  and  chrono- 
logical order,  with  special  reference  to  the  logic  of 
events,  and  unfolding  the  principles  and  usages  ot  our 
republican  government,  thu  s  preparing  for  honest  and 
intelligent  citizenship.  This  course  should  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  show  the  remarkable  growth  and  expansion 
of  our  country,  and  its  gigantic  strides  in  territory,  in- 
dustries, wealth,  and  population. 

It  may  perhaps  be  found,  in  the  present  condition  of 


the  schools  and  courses  of  study,  difficult  to  carry  on 
in  some  schools  these  three  courses.  In  such  cases, 
the  first  two  may  be  consolidated  by  giving  a  series  of 
incidents  in  colonial  history,  for  example,  or  the  Revo- 
lutionary period,  or  in  any  other  epoch,  then  connect- 
ing them  together,  and  finally  connecting  one  period 
with  another. 

//.  Preparation  for  citiienship. — One  thing  should  al- 
ways be  kept  in  mind  throughout  the  entire  school  his- 
tory of  our  country,  and  that  is  preparation  for  citisen- 
ship. 

The  peculiarities  of  our  system  of  government  should 
be  dwelt  upon.  After  passing  the  Revolutionary 
period  and  the  establishment  of  the  new  government, 
the  three  distinct  units  of  our  government  should  be 
shown  :  (i)  the  local  government — town,  village  bor- 
ough, or  city,  (2)  the  state,  and  (3)  the  nation. 

Patriotism  should  be  taught  from  every  page  of  our 
history.  Loyalty  to  government,  respect  for  the  offi- 
cers of  the  law,  magistrates,  judges,  legislators,  govern- 
ors, and  presidents,  should  be  insisted  upon. 

In  few  places  does  the  teacher  have  such  power  to 
promote  the  future  success  and  prosperity  of  our  coun- 
try as  does  the  earnest  and  carefully  trained  student  of 
history  before  his  class  in  one  of  our  public  schools. 

An  Illusrative  History  Lesson. 

LEXINGTON  AND  CONCORD— APRIL   I9.   1775, 

We  are  now  approaching  the  anniversary  day  which  celebrates 
the  beginning  of  the  Revolationary  war.  On  the  19th  of  April, 
1775.  occurred  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  Mass.,  the  first  direct 
armed  coliisioa  between  the  British  troops  and  the  citizen  soldiery 
of  the  colonies.  Here  was  "  6red  the  shot  that  was  heard  around 
the  world." 

Nearly  a  month  before,  March  33,  Patrick  Henry,  in  the  Vir- 


tance,  and  to  precipitate  the  Revolutionary  war.  In  this  speech, 
which  stamped  him  as  the  greatest  oratorof  his  country  he  said: — 
"  The  ne:(t  gale  that  sweeps  from  the  North  will  bnng  to  our 
ears  the  clash  of  resounding  arms  !  Our  brethren  are  already  in 
the  field.  Why  stand  we  here  idle  } "  This  connects  Patrick 
Henry  of  Virginia  so  directly  with  Lexington  and  Concord  that 
it  seems  appropriate  here  to  present  as  an  illustratrve  lesson  an 
imaginaiy  exercise  in  our  grammar  schools.    Let  us  entitle  it  :— 

A  HISTORY  LESSON  UPON  PATRICK  HENRY. 

The  contest  with  Great  Britain  was  not  brought  about  by 
a  few  political  leaders  ambitious  for  place  and  power,  but  was 
rather  the  uprising  of  a  whole  people  in  opposition  to  the  mother 
country,  and  at  first  without  intending  independence.  Yet  there 
were  leaders — men  ol  great  minds,  well  versed  in  political  history, 
who  voiced  the  sentiment  of  the  public  at  large.  Beginning  with 
the  passage  of  tbe  stamp  act  ana  covering  a  peritxl  of  the  next 
ten  or  twelve  years,  who  were  the  most  conspicuous  leaders  ? 

The  pupils  will  give  various  names,  such  as  "  James  Otis,  of 
Massachusetts ;"  "  Patrick  Henry,  of  Virginia  ;"  '•  Samuel  Adams, 
of  Massachusetts"  "Benjamin  FrankIin,o(  Pennsylvania;"  "George 
Washington,  of  Virginia ;"  Alexander  Hamilton,  of  New  York ;" 
"John  Hancock,  oT  Massachusetts;"  "John  Adams,  of  Massa- 
chusetts;" '■  Henrv  Laurens,  ot  South  Carolina;"  "  Payton  Ran- 
dolph, of  Virginia. 

"  You  have  given  a  list  of  names  of  remarkable  men — men  of 
great  power,  who  exerted  a  tremendous  influence  in  molding  the 
thought  of  the  times.  Shall  we  consider,  to-morrow,  for  our  les- 
son one  ot  these  men  ?    Which  one  ?  " 

"Thomas:  "1  nominate  James  Otb,"    William:  "I  nomi- 


and  Winifred  may  act  as  tellers.    Warren  announces: 

"  The  whole  number  of  votes,  29,  of  which  Patrick  Henry  has 
17,  James  Otis  7,  Samuel  Adams  ;." 

"To-morrow  you  may  give  us  what  information  you  can  con- 
cerning Patrick  Henry,  William,  you  may  write  out  ten  facts 
about  the  youth  of  Patrick  Henry :  Thomas  may  select  &ve  facts 
of  importance  regarding  his  middle  life  ;  Ruth  may  mention  the 
most  important  events  in  his  life  after  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence ;  Winifred  may  sum  up  his  character,  naming  fais  most 
striking  qualities  and  peculiarities.  You  may  write  the  results  of 
your  investigation  upon  tbe  blackboard  at  the  opening  of  school 
to-morrow  morning  ;  and  then  at  our  recitation,  at  10:30,  all  tbe 
members  ot  the  class  will  he  prepared  to  discuss  the  variona 
branches  of  the  subject.    I  will  also  ask  Warren  to  tell  ua  what 
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he  can  of  the  defects  he  finds  in  Henry's  character  and  life.  At 
the  close  of  our  recitation  we  will  have  a  reading  and  a  declama- 
tion. Emily  may  read  the  traditional  description  of  his  speech 
before  the  Virginia  convention  in  the  old  church  at  Richmond, 
which  is  given  in  Tyler's  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  on  pages  129-132 
and  as  Wesley  has  already  learned  the  speech,  he  may  declaim 
it.  using  the  version  found  in  Tyler's  life,  beginning  near  the  foot 
of  page  123." 

(The  next  morning:  when  the  school  came  together  ihey  found  the  follow- 
ing: on  the  blackboard.) 

A  FEW  FACTS  CONCERNING  THE  YOUTH   OF  PATRICK   HENRY. 

1.  He  was  born  May  29.  1736. 

2.  He  went  to  a  small  neighborhood-school  till  he  was  ten 
years  of  age. 

3.  His  father  then  took  personal  charge  of  his  education,  aided 
by  the  Rev.  Patrick  Henry,  the  boy's  uncle. 

4.  He  studied  Latin  and  became  much  interested  in  Roman 
history,  "rhis  drill  in  the  Latin  language  was  the  foundation  of 
that  literary  culture  which  gave  him  his  great  success  in  after 
years  as  a  public  speaker  and  pleader  in  the  courts. 

5.  He  made  it  a  rule  to  read  Livy  through  "  once  at  least,  everv 
year  during  the  early  part  of  his  life." 

6.  "  He  had  the  habit  of  reading  over  and  over  again  a  few  of 
the  best  books."    His  motto  was  muitum  non  muiia, 

7.  When  fifteen  years  of  age  he  entered  a  country  store,  and 
at  sixteen  his  father  set  him  up  in  trade. 

8.  At  eighteen  he  was  bankrupt  and  retired  from  trade  to  a 
farm. 

9.  At  twenty  he  again  became  a  merchant,  and  at  twenty-three 
was  again  insolvent. 

10.  At  twenty- four  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  began  the 
practice  of  law. 

FACTS  REGARDING  PATRICK  HENRY'S  MIDDLE  LIFE. 

1.  During  the  first  three  years  of  his  law  practice  he  charged 
fees  in  1185  cases. 

2.  Three  years  after  his  admission  to  the  bar  he  tried  his  first 
great  case,  **  The  Parsons'  Cause,"  which  gave  him  great  popu- 
uirity  in  Virginia. 

3.  His  first  great  political  speech  was  in  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses at  Wilhamsburg  in  1765,  when  he  was  twenty-nine  years 
of  age. 

This  was  on  the  occasion  of  his  moving  a  senes  of  resolutions 
concerning  the  famous  stamp  act.  *  In  this  speech  occurred  the 
well-known  passage :  *'Caeser  had  his  Brutus,  Charles  the  first  his 
Cromwell,  and  George  the  third  " — *•  Treason,  sir ! "  exclaimed 
the  speaker ;  to  which  Mr.  Henry  instantly  replied—"  and  George 
the  third  may  profit  by  their  example." 

4.  On  the  23d  of  March,  1775,  in  the  Virginia  convention  at 
Richmond,  Henry  moved  the  adoption  of  a  series  of  resolutions 
for  arming  and  disciplining  the  militia  of  the  country,  and  in  sup- 
port of  these  resolutions  made  that  great  speech  which  precipi- 
tated the  Revolution  and  which  stamped  him  as  the  greatest  ora- 
tor of  the  country. 

5.  "  The  first  overt  act  of  war  in  Virginia  was  committed  by 
Patrick  Henry."  Only  a  few  days  subsequent  to  the  battle  of 
Lexington,  Governor  Dunmori  having  removed  the  gunpowder 
from  the  public  storehouse,  the  famous  powder  house  in  Williams- 
burg, still  standing,  and  placed  it  on  board  an  English  vessel  in 
the  James  river,  Capiain  Henry  marched  his  militia  company 
toward  Williamsburg  with  the  intention  of  compelling  the  return 
of  the  gunpowder,  or  payment  for  the  same  by  the  governor. 
Lord  Dunmore  prudently  sent  Richard  Cobden,  who  paid  Henry 
£  330,  thereby  averting  a  collision. 

THE    MOST  IMPORTANT    EVENTS   IN    THE  LIFE    OF    PATRICK 
HENRY  AFTER  THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 

1.  On  July  5,  1776,  Patrick  Henry  took  the  oath  of  office  and 
became  governor  of  Virginia,  which  office  he  retained  three 
years. 

2.  He  became  governor  of  Virginia  again  in  1784.  and  retained 
the  office  two  years. 

3.  The  Virginia  state  convention,  to  consider  the  new  United 
States  Constitution,  met  in  Richmond,  June  2,  1788,  and  on  the 
25th  voted  to  adopt  the  constitution.  Mr.  Henry  opposed  its 
adoption  with  all  his  eloquence  and  fiery  zeal. 

4.  During  the  next  six  years  Mr.  Henry  distinguished  himself 
at  the  bar,  winning  laurels  as  a  good  lawyer  and  famous 
orator. 

5.  In  1794,  being  fifty- eieht  years  of  age  and  having  a  compe- 
tent fortune,  he  withdrew  from  his  profession  and  spent  the  re- 
maining years  in  quiet  retirement,  refusing  many  high  offices. 
He  died  on  the  6th  of  June,  1799,  being  sixty-three  years  of 
age. 


THE  MOST  STRIKING  QUALITIES  AND  PECULIARITIES  OF  MR. 

HENRY'S  CHARACTER. 

1.  First  of  all  he  was  an  orator. 

2.  He  was  honest,  conscientious,  and  fearless  in  maintaining 
his  opinions. 

3.  He  was  a  pioneer,  impulsive,  zealous,  and  radical. 

4.  He  was  always  on  the  side  of  law  and  order,  good  morals 
and  religion. 

5.  He  was  a  good  husband,  father,  citizen,  and  patriot. 

THE  PRINCIPAL  DEFECTS   OF  MR.  HENRY'S   LIFE   AND    CHAR- 
ACTER. 

1.  He  was  rash  and  impulsive. 

2.  He  was  illogical. 

3.  He  was  a  vigorous  advocate  of  state  sovereignity. 

4.  Hence  his  opposition  to  the  federal  constitution. 

5.  Hence  his  absolute  refusal  to  hold  office  under  the  constitu- 
tion. 

(The  discussion  of  these  several  blackboard  exercises  would  form  the 
sul>ject  for  the  next  lesson,  and  would  be  carried  out  differently  by  differ- 
ent schools,  depending:  upon  the  age,  ability,  sagacity  of  the  class.  No 
further  hints  or  suggestions  seem  needed  for  an  intelligent  teacher.) 


Some  Instances  of  Ancient  Patriotism. 

By  Frederic  Allison  Tupper. 

Patriotism  is  an  essential  element  in  the  true  greatness  of  a 
nation.  Turn  to  Greek  history.  The  Trojan  war  and  the  pro- 
digies of  value  performed  in  that  contest  offer  examples  of  noble 
patriotism.  Hector  and  Achilles,  Diomedes  and  i£neas.  Men- 
elaus,  and  the  two  Ajaxes,  not  to  mention  a  host  of  less  famous 
vanquard  fighters,played  their  parts  manfully  in  that  great  drama. 
The  mind  reverts  to  Marathon.  On  the  one  side  ten  thousand 
Greeks ;  on  the  other,  the  countless  hosts  of  Persia.  But  the 
patriotism  of  Athens  was  more  than  a  match  for  the  brute 
strength  of  the  invader,  so  that  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  was 
overwhelming.  Leonidas  and  his  three  hundred  made  at  Ther- 
mopylae an  everlasting  name. 

The  simple  grandeur  of  the  inscription  on  the  monument 
erected  in  their  honor  tells  its  own  story :  '*  Stranger,  tell  the 
Lacedaemonians  that  we  lie  here  in  obedience  to  their  orders." 
Artemisium,  Salamis,  Plataea,  and  Mvcale,  each  has  its  splendid 
story.  Roman  history  also  offers  striking  instances  of  patriotism. 
Horatius  Cocles  who  '*  kept  the  bridge '  so  well ;  Lucius  Cincin- 
natus,  who  left  the  plough  and  seized  the  sword  to  the  consterna- 
tion of  the  iCquians;  Manlius,who  thrust  the  Gauls  from  the 
Capitoline  Hill ;  that  other  Manlius,  who  killed  the  gigantic  Gaul 
and  won  the  surname  Torquatus ;  the  self-immolation  of  Publius 
Decius  Mus,  both  father  and  son ;  Mucins  Scaevola  who  let  his 
right  hand  bum  in  the  fire  of  the  altar  to  show  that  a  Roman's 
soul  was  superior  to  pain ;  Maximus.  and  Marcellus— what  list 
of  Roman  greatness  would  be  complete  without  these  names  and 
the  noble  patriotic  deeds  with  which  they  are  associated  ?  The 
annals  of  Rome  are  bright  with  glorious  memories.  Regulus  by 
his  magnificent  self-sacrifice  added  a  luster  to  the  Roman  name. 
Caius  Julius  Caesar  never  hesitated  to  risk  his  life  for  bis  country. 
Cicero  spoke  with  all  the  eloquence  of  patriotism.  Not  only  were 
the  f^reat  generals  animated  bv  patriotic  impulses,  but  their  hardy 
soldiers  were  similarly  inspired. 

War  heroes  are  likely  to  receive  more  than  their  share  of 
praise,  for  military  success  usually  meets  with  most  signal  in- 
stances of  recognition.  And  yet  the  patriot  in  civic  life  contri- 
butes his  full  share  to  the  glory  and  stability  of  the  nation.  The 
nations  of  Demosthenes  and  of  Cicero  are  beacon-lights  of  patriot- 
ism. The  literature  of  Greece  and  of  Rome  are  lustrous  with  the 
fire  of  patriotism.  *'  The  best  omen  is  my  countrv's  cause,"  says 
Homer;  "  Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mort\ '  says  Horace  ; 
Virgil  cries :  "  Pulchrum  que  tnori  succurrit  in  armis"  and 
Cicero  sounds  the  trumpet-call  in  the  words  : 

"  Sit  denique  inscriptum  in  fronte  unius  cujusque,  quid  de 
republica  sentiaij* 

**  Let  each  one's  sentiments  at>out  the  common  welfare  be  in- 
scribed upon  his  forehead,"  a  sentiment  which  has  stood  the  test 
of  nearly  twenty  centuries,  and  which  bids  fair  to  last  forever. 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  almost  countless  instances  of  noble 
deeds  and  noble  sentiments  among  the  ancients,  yet  few  as  the 
instances  cited  may  be,  they  are  sumcient  in  number  and  quality 
to  show  the  true  nature  of  patriotism  among  the  ancients. 

[This  article  will  to  suggest  to  the  tOBcher  material  for  lesMiit  convey- 
ing inspinng  examples  of  andent  patriotism. — Ed.] 
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Heroes. 


'  Old  Ironsides." 


By  Edna  Dean  Proccor- 
The  winds  that  once  the  Argo  bore 

Have  died  by  Neptune's  ruined  shrines, 
And  her  hull  is  lb',  drift  of  the  deep  sea-floor, 

Though  shaped  of  Pelion's  tallest  pines. 
You  may  seek  her  crew  00  every  isle 

Fair  in  the  foam  of  Mgean  seas. 
But,  out  of  their  rest,  no  charm  can  wite 

JasoD  and  Orpheus  and  Hercules. 
And  Priam's  wail  is  heard  no  more 

By  windy  Ilion's  sea-built  walls ; 
Nor  great  Achilles,  stained  with  gore. 

Shouts,  "  Oh,  ye  Gods  I  't  is  Hector  falls  !  " 
On  Ida's  mount  is  the  shining  snow, 

But  Jove  has  gone  from  its  brow  away, 
And  red  on  the  plain  the  poppies  grow  - 

Where  the  Greek  and  the  Trojan  fought  that  day. 
Mother  Earth  I    Are  the  Heroes  dead  ? 

Do  they  thrill  the  soul  of  the  years  no  more  7 
Are  the  gleaming  snows  and  the  poppies  red 

All  that  is  le(t  of  the  brave  of  yore? 
Are  there  none  to  light  as  Theseus  fought 

Far  in  the  young  world's  misty  dawn  ? 
Or  to  teach  as  gray-haired  Nestor  taught  ? 
Mother  Earth !    Are  the  Heroes  gone  ? 
Gone  ?    In  a  grander  form  they  rise ; 

Dead  ?    We  may  clasp  their  hands  in  ours  : 
And  catch  the  light  of  thetr  clearer  eyes. 

And  wreathe  their  brows  with  immortal  flowers. 
Wherever  a  noble  deed  is  done 

'Tis  the  pulse  of  a  Hera's  heart  is  stirred  ; 
Wherever  Right  has  a  triumph  won 

There  are  the  Heroes'  voices  heard. 
Their  armor  rintp  on  a  fairer  field 

Than  the  Greek  and  the  Trojan  fiercely  trod. 
For  Freedom's  sword  is  the  blade  they  wield. 

And  the  gleam  above  is  the  smile  of  God. 
So,  in  his  isle  of  calm  delight, 

Jason  may  sleep  the  years  away ; 
For  the  Heroes  live,  and  the  sky  is  bright. 

And  the  world  is  a  braver  world  to-day. 

(Edna  Dean  Proctor  was  born  at  Hcnniker,  N.  H,  She  began 
to  write  poetry  at  an  early  age.  but  her  verses  did  not  become 
popular  till  she  turned  her  attention  to  patriotic  themes.  Some  of 
the  best  known  patriotic  poems  are  the  "  Stars  and  Stripes," 
■■  Who's  Ready  ?  "  "  Compromise,"  and  "  The  Washington  Mon- 
ument." Her  collected  poems  first  appeared  in  1 867,  and  another 
collection  has  recently  been  made.  She  has  done  considerable 
prose  work,  but  it  is  as  a  poet  and  a  patriotic  poet  that  she  pre- 
fers to  known.  "  I  love  America  from  ocean  to  ocean,"  she  wrote 
in  a  recent  letter  to  The  Journal. 

Again  and  again  when  the  heart  has  been  stirred  by  enthusi- 
asm Miss  Proctor's  verses  have  voiced  the  sentiments  of  the  peo- 
ple. This  happened  often  in  war  time,  when  Lincoln  wasburied, 
when  the  great  Brooklyn  bridge  was  built,  when  the  Washing- 
ton monument  was  finished,  and  when  the  ax  was  threatening 
the  White  mountains  of  her  native  state. 

Miss  Proctor  is  much  interested  in  the  movement  [or  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  Indian  corn  as  our  national  plant,  and  her  "  Co- 
lumbia's Emblem  "  at  once  touched  the  hearts  of  the  American 
people.  It  has  been  recited  by  boys  and  girls  in  countless  scboob, 
reprinted  in  hundreds  of  newspapers,  and,  set  to  music,  has  been 
sung  all  over  the  land. 

Her  poems  have  brought  ber  friends  from  all  classes.  John 
Creenleaf  Whitcier  considered  her  "  New  Hampshire  "  one  of  the 
grandest  poems  ever  written  m  this  country,  and  Mr.  Longfellow 
showed  bis  appreciation  of  her  poems  by  using  many  of  them  in 
his  "  Poems  01  Places." 

Miss  Proctor  has  enjoyed  unusual  advantages  for  self-improv- 
ment  from  foreign  travel  and  study.  One  of  the  few  literary  peo- 
ple so  fortunate  as  to  be  independent  in  fortune,  she  writes  only 
when  she  has  a  message  to  give,  and,  consequently,  her  work  is 
always  of  the  highest  order. 

"  Heroes,"  kindly  seat  us  by  Miss  Proctor,  in  the  present  num- 
ber, is  one  of  tbe  most  charming  and  inspiring  of  her  many  poems.) 


lued  the 


The  famous  frigate  Comlitution.  often  known  as  Oid  frait- 
sidtt,  was  launched  September  10,  1797.  and  therefore  lacks  only 
two  years  of  being  a  century  old.  She  is  the  most  famous  ship 
in  the  history  of  tne  United  States,  and  in  her  renown  rivals  the 
celebrated  line-of-battle  ship  K/cWf,  Lord  Nelson's  flag-ship  at 
the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  She  never  lost  a  battle,  never  (ell  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  never  was  disabled  by  a  storm. 
Manynarrow  escapes  she  has  had.  and  she  has  come  triumphant 
out  of  all  her  adventures.  Like  the  Constitution  of  tbe  United 
States,  after  which  she  was  named,  she  has  withstood  every 
danger  that  threatened,  and  is  a  fitting  type  of  the  ship  of  state. 

Of  course,  during  her  seventy-five  years  o(  active  service  the 
Comtituiion  often  needed  to  be  repaired.  But  although  the  n 
tcrial  in  her  has  been  often  replaced,  she  always  continued  ' 
same  ship,  just  as  the  human  body  is  the  same  body  of  the  s; 
person,  though  its  substance  is  constantly  changing.  In  1830  n. 
was  decided  that  the  good  frigate  Comtitulton  would  hardly  war- 
rant the  cost  of  repairs,  especially  when  the  nature  of  modern 
naval  warfare  was  considered.  She  was  therefore  condemned, 
and  was  about  to  be  broken  up  when  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
famous  ode  appeared,  beginning,  "  Ay,  tear  her  tattered  ensign 
down."  The  poet  shamed  Congress,  and  it  was  decided  to  re- 
pair once  more  the  old  warship.  She  took  several  cruises, after 
that,  and  once  carried  a  load  of  wheat  to  the  starving  poor  of 
Ireland.  On  that  voyage  she  went  ashore,  and  being  old,  there 
was  every  reason  why  she  should  have  left  her  bones  on  the 
coast ;  but.  with  her  usual  good  luck,  the  Cantiilution  got  off 
without  serious  damage  and  returned  to  her  native  land. 


But  a  day  came  at  last  when  no  further  repairs  would  avail, 
and  a  government  which  pays  little  for  sentiment,  would  spend 
nothing  to  keep  up  a  ship  which  had  contributed  so  much  to  the 
glory  of  our  ship-builders,  of  our  brave  seamen,  and  of  our  starry 
nag.  The  Constitution,  leaky  and  dismantled,  was  lying  at  tbe 
Brooklyn  navy-yard,  awaiting  her  doom.  Happily,  the  govern- 
ment again  relented  in  her  favor.  It  was  decided  that  she  should 
not  be  broken  up.  As  long  as  her  old  timbers  would  hold  to- 
gether she  should  be  allowed  to  float,  but  not  with  her  trim 
masts  and  spars,  as  if  still  a  living  monument  of  our  naval  pride. 
No ;  they  would  not  break  her  up,  but  they  would  send  her  into 
an  obscure  exile,  where  few  could  see  her,  and  where  she  would 
soon  be  forgotten  and  gradually  wear  away.  Sometimes  I  think 
it  would  have  been  nobler  to  lake  the  old  frigate  out  to  sea,  and 
piercing  her  sides  with  a  volley  of  guns,  let  her  sink  into  the 
bosom  of  the  element  which  had  borne  her  proud  form  to  so 
many  victories.     •     ♦     ♦ 

The  Comlitution  was  assigned  a  place  with  the  old  ships 
ranged  in  a  line  called  Rotten  Row.  And  there  she  lies  still,  the 
only  one  left  of  that  venerable  group  of  naval  pensioners.  In  a 
few  years  more  nothingwill  be  left  of  the  ConstHution  but  a 
memory  and  a  name.  There  is  something  very  pathetic  about 
the  old  hulk,  moored  by  the  wharf  of  the  navy-yard,  entirely 
alone.  A  roof  has  been  built  over  her  to  fit  her  for  a  receiving- 
ship,  but  it  sadly  disfigures  her  appearance.  She  cannot  last 
long  without  repairs  repeated  from  time  to  time.  And  yet,  as  a 
matter  of  patriotism,  she  ought  to  be  repaired  and  preserved,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  as  she  formerly  looked.  It  would  cost  only  a 
few  thousand  dollars.  Do  not  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
who  owe  so  much  of  the  national  glory  to  her,  owe  it  to  them- 
selves now  to  keep  up  the  old  ship  ?— ["  The  Last  Voyage  of  tbe 
Comstitutitm,"  by  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin,  m  St.  Nichola$.\ 
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"  What  a  Boy  Can  Do." 

[Uuerial  for  an  intereBling  and  profitable  talk  (o  pupils.J 

The  main  principle  of  patriotism  is  to  serve  others,  and  this 
may  be  done  m  a  quiet  way,  even  by  boys.  One  of  the  best  ob- 
ject lessons  on  waai  a  boy  can  do  was  given  by  the  late  Freddie 
W.  Peck,  a  pupil  of  one  of  the  grammar  schools  in  New  York 
city. 

When  a  lad  of  eleven  he  resolved  to  be  a  writer,  and  he  thought 
that  in  order  to  ht  himself  for  his  work  it  would  be  necessary  to 
'  read  a  great  many  books,  and  that  he  must  own  a  library.  Next  he 
generously  thought  that  he  would  like  to  collect  books  and  place 
them  where  other  boys  could  have  the  use  of  ibem.  He  always 
had  a  generous  supply  of  pocket  money,  and  for  a  year  he  saved 
it.  putting  it  in  the  hank  toward  a  library  fund.  His  Christmas 
money  helped  wonderfully,  and  when  he  added  his  savings  he  bad 
♦314.16. 

He  was  full  of  the  plan  for  the  circulating  library  when  he  was 
stricken  down  by  pneumonia.  It  was  while  carrying  food  and 
fuel  to  a  destitute  old  woman  that  he  contracted  the  cold  which 
caused  his  death. 

Freddie  soon  realized  that  he  was  not  likely  to  recover  and  he 
spoke  to  his  father  about  his  savings,  and  asked  that  in  the  event 
of  his  death  the  money  be  used  as  the  nucleus  of  a  library  fund. 

During  Fred's  illness  his  schoolmates  and  teachers  were  very 
anxious,  lor  the  sick  boy  was  a  general  favorite,  and  when  he  died 
the  school  flags  were  displayed  at  haLfmast.  The  whole  class 
of  seventy  boys  attended  the  funeral  in  a  body,  and  as  they  took 
the  last  look  at  their  schoolmate  each  placed  a  flower  upon  the 
casket. 


After  Freddie's  death  his  father  added  $500  to  the  fund.  This 
monev  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Edward  H.  Boyer,  princi- 
pal of  the  school  which  Freddie  had  attended.  Many  friends 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  contribute,  and  the  fund  soon  amounted 
to  $3,000,  with  a  considerable  sum  pledged  beside.  Many 
books  were  purchased,  and  the  board  of  education  accepted  the 
gift  of  the  library,  giving  it  roomy  quarters  in  the  assembly 
room. 

"  The  Peck  Memorial  Library."  as  it  is  appropriately  called, 
was  formally  presented  to  the  school  on  commencement  day, 
1892,  Principal  Boycr  told  the  story  of  the  library  from  its  be- 
ginning in  Freddie's  busy  brain,  and  read  Fred's  last  composition 
called  "  What  a  Boy  Can  Do,"  which  he  thought  held  a  le.^on 
for  boys.  President  Hunt,  of  the  board  of  education,  received 
the  library  on  behalf  of  the  board,  and  presented  it  to  the  trustees 
of  grammar  school  No.  87,  urging  the  citizens  of  the  ward  to 
build  a  library  for  the  school. 

The  friends  o(  the  boy-founder  hope  to  raise  the  library  fund 
to  tio,ooo,  every  dollar  contributed  to  be  a  free-will  otTerinp. 

Freddie  Peck  was  a  boy  of  remarkable  personahty ;  all  who 
knew  him  testify  to  the  lasting  impression  he  made. 

His  principal  called  him  one  ol  the  brightest  boys  in  the  school, 
and  his  ability  and  loving  disposition  made  friends  of  teachers  and 
pupils. 

Among  his  mates  he  was  a  born  leader.  He  belon;^ed  to  a 
number  of  clubs,  and  was  very  popular,  holding  an  office  in  each. 

■'Freddy  was  not  a  good-goody  boy,  and  never  pretended  to 
be  an  angel,"  said  his  teacher,  Mrs.  Smith.  "  He  was  fun-loving 
and  light-hearted  and  very  vain  of  his  popularity,  but  he  was  up- 
right and  honest,  and  relf- respecting." 

An  incident  told  by  Principal  Boyer  shows  the  boy's  love  of 
fun  and  keen  sense  of  honor.  As  the  principal  came  from  lunch- 
eon one  noon  just  as  the  bell  was  about  to  ring,  he  found  the 


boys  lined  up  for  a  race,  and  Fred  Peck  standing,  watch  m  hand, 
to  time  them.  "  Go  ! "  he  shouted,  just  as  the  bell  rang,  and  they 
raced  around  the  block.  Fred  was  at  his  place  in  time  to  answer 
to  the  roll-call,  but  the  other  boys  were  late,  and  were  required  to 
bring  excuses  from  their  parents.  The  oc:tt  day  Freddy  came  to 
Mr.  Boyer  with  his  hand  full  of  notes.  "  1  am  to  blame  for  those 
boys  being  late."  he  said  in  explanation,  "  and  I  have  been  around 
to  all  their  parents  to  tell  how  it  was  and  get  excuses  for  them. 
I  got  them  to  run  a  race  just  as  the  bell  rang.  1  am  to  blame, 
and  I  don't  want  to  see  them  punished." 

This  story  ol  a  short  life  is  full  ol  sucgesiions  to  other  hoys. 
Freddy  wanted  to  do  something  for  others,  and  he  set  about 
doing  It,  never  dreaming  what  an  extensive  work  he  had  begun. 

He  has  left  a  noble  monument  behind  him,  one  which  will  stand 
for  a  long  time.  So  long  as  the  pupils  of  grammar  school  No. 
87  use  the  books  his  thoughtfulness  provided  for  them  they  will 
have  loving  thoughts  of  the  generous  boy. 


The  Birthplace  of  Washington. 

By  John  R.  Weatheks, 

Although  the  birthday  of  the  immortal  Washington  has  been' 
made  a  national  holiday  and  is  generally  observed  throughout  the 
United  States  with  respectful  c;remony,  yet  comparatively  few- 
are  well  informed  as  to  his  birthplace  and  its  history.  Of  course 
it  was  known  that  he  waa  a  native  of  Virginia,  that  he  lived  and 
died  in  his  native  state,  and  that  bis  ashes  now  repose  in  a  sar- 
cophagus at  Mt.  Vernon,  Va.,  the  Mecca  of  every  American  pa- 
triot ;  out  it  is  not  generally  known  that  the  spot  where  he  first 
saw  the  hght  of  day  is  now  a  neglected  field  upon  which  the  cat- 
tle graze  and  slumber  in  brutish  ignorance. 

Wakefield,  which  b  the  name  of  the  old  farm  on  which  Wash- 
ington was  bom,  lies  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Potomac  about 
ninety  miles  below  Washington,  and  the  old  mansion  stood  on  an 
elevated  plaincommandingaline  viewof  theriver.  Tbehousewas 
destroyed  by  fire  in  i799,aDd  traces  of  its  walls  may  still  be  seen. 
These  traces  show  that  the  mansion  was  about  sixty  feet  long  and 
thirty  feet  wide,  while  an  L-shaped  wing  jutted  out  to  the  rear. 
The  outlines  of  the  quaint,  old-fashioned  flower  garden  and  dairy 
are  easily  seen  through  the  sward  that  covers  the  field.  Froman 
inventory  made  some  years  after  the  birth  of  Washington  it  ap- 
pears that  his  family  were  people  of  means,  for  the  papers  state 
that  there  were  in  the  bouse  eight  sets  of  bedroom  fiimiture,  val- 
uable mirrors,  and  a  fine  library,  and  that  the  farm  was  wett 
stocked  with  slaves  and  cattle.  Washington's  father  was,  in  fact.. 
a  man  of  affairs  among  his  neighbors,  although  hbtory  has  al- 
ways ignored  him  and  let  the  mother,  alone,  shine  in  the  light  of  the 
son's  glory. 

Lawrence  Washington,  the  grandfather  of  the  first  president^ 
was  an  Englishman  and  came  to  America  in  1657,  when  about 
twenty-three  years  of  age.  He  purchased  the  estate  of  Wake- 
Geld  from  an  Fnglbb  family  by  the  name  of  Lisbon.  The  place 
then  passed  into  the  hands  of  Au^stine  Washington,  the  father  of 
Gen.  Washington,  it  being  obtamed  by  purchase  from  the  elder 
toother  who  nad  inherited  the  property.  About  one  year  after 
the  death  of  his  first  wife  Augustine  Washington  married  a  Miss 
Ball,  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  neighbors,  and  in  the  year  1736 
removed  to  the  place  now  known  as  Mt,  Vemon,  but  then  called 
Hunting  Creek.  George  was  then  about  four  years  old,  and  a- 
few  years  later  the  Washiogtons  went  to  live  on  a  farm  near  the 
town  of  Fredericksbut^,  Va.,  where  the  father  of  young  George- 
died. 

The  Wakefield  estate  past  into  the  hands  of  George's  brother, 

Soung  Augustine,  and  from  him  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
is  son,  then  of  his  grandson,  George  Corbin  Washington,  who- 
sold  it  to  a  Mr,  Gray,  though  the  site  of  the  old  mansion  and  the 
family  burying  ground  were  reserved  to  the  family. 

The  present  owner  of  the  Wakefield  estate  is  a  Mr.  Wilson, 
whose  wife  was  a  member  of  the  Washington  family. 

Wakefield  is  an  out-of-the-way  place,  never  disturbed  by  the 
rush  and  rattle  of  business  activity,  but  still  preserving  its  an- 
tique air  unchanged  by  the  march  of  progress.  To  reach  the 
place  from  Washington  the  most  commodious  means  is  by  steamer 
down  the  Potomac  to  Colonial  Beach,  ihencc  by  small  boat  or 
wagon.  The  road  from  Colonial  Beach  is  through  a  desolate 
part  of  the  country,  and  pas.«es  the  birthplace  of  another  of 
America's  famous  sons.  James  Monroe.  But  nothing  of  espe- 
cial interest  is  to  be  seen  at  the  latter  place,  for  the  old  estate  has 
been  cut  up  into  small  lots  and  sold  to  negroes. 

But  the  birthplace  of  Washington  b  destined  to  be  somewhat 
better  known  in  the  near  future.  A  monument  of  Vermont  gray 
granite  is  soon  to  mark  the  spot.  It  is  to  be  a  simple  shaft  fifty- 
one  feet  high,  and  is  to  cost  (11,000.  In  appearance  it  will 
closely  resemble  the  famous  monument  at  Washington  and 
by  the  fame  which  it  signalizes,  many  a  patriotic  soul  will  be 
attracted  to  the  quiet  and  unpretentious  birthplace  of  the  immor- 
tal and  most  dlatiDguished  American  citizen. 
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School-Room  Decoration 

In  the  Service  of  Patriotic  Training. 

Th«  schoot-rooHi  should  be  a  happy  place,  to  which  children 
are  glad  to  go,  and  no  school-room  entirely  bare  oi  decoration 
can  be  attractive.  Children  are  born  beauty  lovers,  and  the 
schools  should,  to  far  as  possible,  educate  their  tastes.     For  this 


<-^'--^. 


tastefully  framed,  is  a  possession  of  which  any  school  may  justly 
be  proud. 
And  what  more  fitting  companion-piece  for  the  Washington 

than  a  good  portrait  o[  Lincoln  P  Many  o[  his  portraits  have 
been  so  poor  as  to  be  almost  caricatures,  and  it  is  quite  time 
that  these  be  replaced  by  a  true  life-like  portrait.  His  face  bore 
strong  and  most  mteresting  characteristics  ;  these  are  faithfully 
reproduced,  and  at  last  we  have  a  likeness  of  Lincoln  as  be  ap- 
peared in  the  last  hours  of  his  life,  and  ashedeservestobcknown 
to  future  generations.  This,  like  the  Washington,  is  a  life-size 
pholo-aquatint,  engraved  on  copper,  and  is  acknowledged  to  be 
the  finest  portrait  of  Lincoln  in  existence. 

Next  to  our  great  heroes  should  come  our  generals,  and  our 
poets  Vk'ho  have  written  on  patriotic  themes.  How  the  refined, 
scholarly  face  of  Longfellow,  for  example,  will  light  up  a 
school-room.  Those  who  cannot  afford  these  portraits,  will  find 
the  plaster  bas-reliefs  of  the  best  representatives  of  American  lit- 
erature of  great  value.  Each  one  is  a  life-like  reproduction,  and 
their  convenient  size  and  reasonable  price  commend  them  to 
all. 

But  how  can  we  get  these  things  ?  asks  the  teacher,  who  has 
longed  in  vain  tor  a  beautiful  school-room.    There  arej^maoy 


athenjCUH  portrait 


reason  too  much  cannot  be  said  about  good  decoration,  as  inar- 
tistic objects  only  tend  to  lower  the  taste. 

Perhaps  in  no  other  way  can  the  esthetic  and  moral  qualities 
be  cultured  as  by  the  means  of  good  pictures  of  good  and  great 
people.  No  school-room  should  be  without  at  least  one  picture 
of  our  country's  heroes.  In  these  da^s  when  the  importance  of 
teaching  patriotism  is  being  recognized,  a  portrait  of  Wash- 
ington should  have  an  honored  place  in  each  school-room  in  the 
land.  If  possible  a  good  one,  life-size,  if  not,  then  a  cheaper  and 
smaller  one  should  be  purchased. 

The  portrait  of  Washington  by  Gilbert  Stuart,  known  as  the 
"  Athenaeum  portrait,"  has  been  fwrlectly  reproduced  full  size. 
The  plate  is  a  photo- aquatint  (the  purest  type  of  French  photo- 
gravure), engraved  on  copper-faced  steel,  and  is  printed  in  the 


ways.  Perhaps  some  public-spirited  citizen  in  your  town  would 
be  willing  to  present  a  portrait  to  the  school.  Or  an  enteruun- 
ment  might  be  given,  the  proceeds  to  be  devoted  to  this  purpose. 
Or,  better  still,  the  children  can  buy  it  for  themselves.  They  can 
rabe  money  in  small  subscriptions,  say  five  or  ten  cents,  giving 
each  subscriber  a  certificate,*  A  portrait  earned  in  this  way  will 
be  doubly  appreciated. 

Site  of  work,  iSiaa  inches.  Printed  on  India,  mounted  on  extra  beaT^ 
plate  p«p«r,  31137  inches.  Price  per  copy,  in  roll,  $5.00.  Flamed  in  soHd 
oak,  4  inches  wiife,  with  inside  bead  of  old  silver,  best  French  glass,  wood 
backing  papered,  with  melal  memorial  plate,  price  of  each  packed  in  case, 
Sio.oo.     Tbeabove  prices  are  eiclusively  to  schools. 

•  E.  L.  Kelloee  &  Co.,  Educational  Publisherg,  61  East  Ninth  street, 
N.  Y.,  will  funii£/r«for  Ihispurpose,  veiy  pretty  Uttlecertifieateicontaio- 
ine  a  miniature  of  the  portrait.  They  will  also  furnish  as  priiei  to  both 
ihe  boy  and  girl  who  raises  the  largest  amount  lor  the  picture,  a  fine  cray- 
on liIboer>P^  (^S  '  3^  ioches)  of  ao;  of  the  following :  Lincoln.  Longfel- 
low, Bryant,  Whittier,  Grant,  Columbus,  Gen.  Sheridan,  Gen.  Lee,  01  aU 
of  tiie  presidents  on  one  sheet. 
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Editorial  Notes. 

These  are  times  of  great  national  anxiety.  Social 
disturbances  and  disclosures  of  political  corruption 
have  alarmed  the  people.  Worship  ef  the  **  mighty  " 
dollar,  of  narrow,  sectional,  and  party  ties,  and  other 
evidences  of  a  wide-spread  and  growing  egotism  which 
does  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  the  general  welfare  to  the 
Moloch  of  selfish  ambitions  and  present  desires,  are 
felt  to  be  indications  of  an  approaching  crisis.  Anxious 
minds  are  watching  with  deep  concern  the  gathering  of 
clouds  and  flashes  of  lightning,  and  are  looking  for 
signs  of  a  brighter  and  happier  future.  It  is  natural 
that  their  hopes  should  center  on  the  education  of  the 
youth  of  the  country.  There  they  seek  for  help.  What 
a  heavy  responsibility  this  places  upon  the  schools  ! 
They,  above  all  other  institutions,  are  considered  the 
strongholds  of  the  nation  and  of  society.  Human- 
ity established  them  for  the  realization  of  its  innermost 
wishes,  and  fosters  them  as  gardens  in  which  it  has 
planted  its  noblest  hopes.  Are  the  teachers  aware  of 
the  trust  confided  to  their  care  ?  Many  thousands  of 
them  certainly  are.  But  are  they  also  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  the  ideals  of  mankind  and  earnestly  laboring 
to  make  their  efforts  productive  of  the  highest  re- 
sults ? 


The  aim  of  education  is  broad.  But  there  are  em- 
bodied in  it  many  special  aims  that  must  be  recalled 
from  time  to  time,  particularly  when  the  conditions  of 
the  times  demand  it.  One  of  them  needing  especial 
consideration  just  now,  is  that  the  schools  must,  through 
training,  instruction,  and  government,  develop /^/r/W- 
ism. 


Patriotism  is  a  much  abused  word.  It  is  intrinsically 
love  of  home.  But  what  is  this  home  ?  To  one  it  is 
merely  the  family  circle  ;  to  others,  the  ward,  town, 
county,  or  state  in  which  they  live  ;  to  others,  it  is  the 
North,  South,  East,  or  West ;  to  still  others  it  is  a  social 
or  a  political  party.  There  are  few  whose  conception  of 
home  has  developed  to  that  broad  meaning  that  em- 
braces the  nation  and  looks  upon  other  countries  as 
relatives  of  this  motherland.  Teach  patriotism,  but  a 
broad  patriotism  worthy  of  that  noble  name  ! 

There  is  no  need  of  dwelling  long  upon  this  subject 
here.  The  special  articles  on  patriotic  training  given 
in  this  number  are  rich  in  suggestiveness  and  practical 
helpfulness.  They  furnish  a  hopeful  answer  to  the  peo- 
ple who  are  appeahng  to  the  schools  for  more  public 
spirited  citizens.  They  will  be  widely  read  and  dis- 
cussed by  live  teachers  throughout  the  country,  and,  it 
is  hoped,  will  be  a  strong  stimulus  to  more  energetic 
and  enlightened  effort  in  the  direction  they  point 
out. 


In  order  to  make  room  for  the  large  amount  of  spe- 
cial material  on  patriotic  training  and  instruction  in  the 
schools,  the  publishers  of  The  Journal  have  consented 
to  add  eight  extra  pages  to  the  present  issue,  a  favor 
which  the  readers  will  appreciate.  The  attention  of 
every  educator  should  be  called  to  the  articles  in  this 
number.  It  will  promote  the  dissemination  of  higher 
conceptions  of  present  educational  duties.  Who  will 
aid  this  cause  ? 


The  general  public  is  getting  interested  in  school 
affairs.  Newspapers  and  magazines  are  watching  the 
trend  of  educational  discussions  and  reform  movements 
and  try  to  keep  their  readers  informed  regarding  the 
doings  of  the  vanguard.  The  friends  of  the  schools  are 
uniting  in  some  sections  of  the  country  to  aid  the  pro- 
motion of  desirable  improvements.  Parents*  associations 
have  been  called  into  life  to  learn  and  spread  better  con- 
ceptions of  the  art  of  bringing  up  children.  Such  an  op- 
portunity to  introduce  needed  school  reform  measures 
has  never  before  been  offered.  Are  the  educators  awake? 
Do  they  put  forth  their  best  efforts  to  disseminate  sound 
educational  doctrines  ?  Leaders  are  needed  to  spread 
the  movement  and  make  it  productive  of  the  highest  re- 
sults.    Where  are  they  ? 

One  who  aspires  to  be  a  leader  of  men  must  possess 
certain  qualities  that  will  give  him  commanding  influence. 
Mr.  James  Jay  Greenough  mentions  some  of  them  in  his 
article  on  "  The  Basis  of  our  Educational  System  "  in 
the  April  Atlantic,  He  says  that  the  first  necessity  is 
ability  to  win  most  easily  the  consideration  and  respect 
of  the  community  in  which  one  lives.  To  this  must 
come,  as  "the  most  important  factor  in  gaining  a  com- 
manding position  among  one's  fellows,"  the  ability  "  to 
reason  clearly  and  go  at  once  to  the  root  of  a  matter, 
and  to  see  its  proper  relations  to  other  matters."  A 
third  essential  that  must  be  combined  with  this  is  a  broad 
and  liberal  "  substantive  knowledge  to  furnish  material 
which  the  reasoning  power  can  use  in  making  compari- 
sons, and  which  will  provide  firm  ground  for  arguments 
and  conclusions  to  rest  upon.  This  mental  power  and 
substantive  knowledge  will  prevent  a  narrow  judgment, 
which  from  its  very  narrowness  is  likely  to  be  unsound." 

The  knowledge  which  an  educational  leader  most 
needs  may  be  summed  up  in  one  word  — education.  He 
must  have  a  deep  and  clear  insight  into  child  nature 
and  know  the  fundamental  laws  of  mental  and  bodily 
processes  ;  meie  familiarity  with  psychological  and  phy- 
siological definitions  is  not  sufficient.  He  must  know 
the  history  of  civilization,  particularly  its  central  and  all 
governing  branch,  the  history  of  education.  The  evolu- 
tion of  humanity's  ideals  ;  the  educational  successes  and 
failures  of  former  generations,  together  with  the  causes 
from  which  their  experiences  resulted  ;  the  meaning  of 
the  duties  of  the  present — all  this  and  much  more  is  re- 
vealed in  this  history  and  no  one  can  l^ecome  a  safe  edu- 
cational leader  who  has  not  drunk  deep  from  this  source, 
has  filled  his  soul  with  noble  views  of  the  struggles  of 
mankind  for  a  higher  perfection,  and  made  the  educa- 
tional achievements  of  the  past  his  own.  He  must  be 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  established 
educational  principles,  and  have  firm  convictions  sup- 
ported by  painstaking  investigations  of  foundation 
truths.  He  must  be  an  expert  exponent  also  of  the  art 
of  education  (educational  method  as  it  is  usually  called); 
this  is  a  prime  essential,  for  **  what  shall  we  do  ?  "  is  the 
first  question  that  will  be  asked  when  the  people  are 
"  pricked  in  their  heart."  He  is  further  in  need  of  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  existing  educational  in- 
stitutions, their  organization,  their  advantages  and  de- 
ficiencies, and  their  operations  and  influence.  Broadly 
stated,  the  knowledge  which  an  educational  leader  should 
possess  is  given  in  the  history,  principles,  method,  and 
civics  of  education  with  all  that  is  needed  to  explain  and 
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substantiate  the  problems  and  doctrines  springing  from 
them.  The  aim  is  not  too  high.  Effort  to  attain  it  is 
victory. 


Knowledge  of  education  alone  does  not  make  a  leader, 
any  more  than  a  coat  of  mail  makes  a  conqueror. 
Neither  does  courage  and  an  inspired  will  to  raise  one's 
fellows  to  a  higher  plane,  even  when  combined  with  this 
knowledge,  though  all  these  are  essentials.  The  addi- 
tional thing  needed  is  a  thorough  and  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding of  the  ones  who  are  to  be  reached. 


A  superintendent  who  knows  his  teachers  only  from 
the  school  directory  or  the  pay-roll,  who  judges  their 
work  merely  by  the  reports  of  the  principals  and  the  ex- 
amination records,  in  short,  one  who  does  not  visit 
schools  while  they  are  in  session,  but  believes  to  have 
done  his  duty  when  he  has  spent  a  certain  number  of 
hours  in  his  office,  cannot  expect  to  become  a  leader  of 
the  rank  and  file.  Lecturing  and  writing  reports  does 
not  improve  teaching  one  whit  when  the  heart  of  the 
workers  is  not  touched  by  the  inspiring  influence  of  per- 
sonal sympathy  and  understanding  of  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  laboring.  Let  the  superintendent 
leave  his  den  ;  let  him  use  every  opportunity  to  say  a 
kind  word  to  the  teachers  he  meets  ;  let  him  arrange  a 
-social  reunion  to  precede  or  follow  the  exercises  of  the 
periodical  institutes  (never  mind  the  fear  of  loss  of  the 
halo  of  dignity);  observe  the  schools  at  work,  taking 
care  to  avoid  all  interruption — a  kind  nod  to  the  teacher 
and  another  to  the  pupils  is  all  that  is  needed,  the  note- 
book serves  for  the  rest ;  in  one  word,  let  him  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  people  by  whose  aid  he  wants  to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare.  His  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations will  have  more  weight  if  they  are  the  com- 
bined product  of  knowledge  of  educational  needs  and 
sympathetic  interest  in  his  teachers. 

Herewith  is  also  indicated  the  plan  the  teachers  must 
adopt  if  they  want  to  gain  a  beneficent  educational  in- 
fluence over  the  parents  of  their  pupils.  Let  them  visit 
the  parents  at  their  homes  as  often  as  they  can,  bearing 
in  mind  always  that  the  poor  are  even  more  in  need  of 
sympathetic  interest  than  those  whose  life  is  free  from 
worry  in  questions  of  existence.  Let  them  kindly,  but 
unobtrusively  inquire  into  the  home  influences  of  their 
pupils. 

Manifold  ways  will  suggest  themselves  that  will  lead 
to  closer  acquaintance  of  teachers  and  parents.  One 
may  be  singled  out  as  especially  suited  to  give  oppor- 
tunities for  educational  leadership. 

A  parents'  association,  or  a  mothers'  society,  for  that 
matter,  might  easily  be  formed  by  every  class  teacher. 
This  might  meet  say  once  a  month  to  discuss  educational 
questions,  the  teacher  leading  the  exercises.  Every 
three  months  the  various  sections  of  the  parents'  society 
of  the  school  might  come  together  for  a  general  meet- 
ing. The  principal's  opportunity  to  contribute  to  the 
promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the  school  community  is 
here  given.  To  carry  the  idea  still  further,  let  a  meeting 
of  the  combined  parents'  associations  of  the  various 
schools  be  held  at  stated  intervals  under  the  leadership 
of  the  superintendent  of  education.  The  idea  promises 
a  vista  of  better  things.  Who  will  be  the  movers  to  in- 
augurate its  practical  application  ? 


It  appears  that  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  at  one  of  its 
meetings  passed  a  resolution  that  "  the  reports  of  the 
three  sub-committees  be  read  at  Cleveland  and  published 
i  n  the  Educational  Review^  to  send  to  each  educational 
journal  desiring  it  a  printed  copy,"  etc.  It  appears  also 
that  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president  of  the  Nat- 
ional Educational  Association,  at  the  Cleveland  meeting 
stated  to  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  that  he  had  "taken 
the  precaution  (!)  "  to  have  the  report  copyrighted. 

In  the  Educational  Review  for  April  Dr.  Butler  says 
he  is  protecting  this  copyright,  and  objects  to  its  ap- 
pearance in  pamphlet  or  book  form  ;  those  that  want 
it  must  come  to  him  for  it.  He  further  states  that  the 
three  propositions  are  being  considered  :  (i)  To  let 
such  educational  journal  as  will  pay  the  most  publish 
the  report  ;  (2)  or  to  let  a  publisher  issue  it  and  pay 
royalty  ;  (3)  to  let  any  one  publish  it. 

The  scramble  for  the  exclusive  publication  of  this 
report  is  wholly  objectionable  : 

(i)  The  report  is  to  be  looked  at  as  a  sort  of  gospel 
of  better  things  in  education,  and  any  effort  to  repress 
or  restrain  its  wide  publication  is  contrary  to  the  grand 
effort  to  make  public  education  free. 

(2)  Supt.  Gilbert,  of  St.  Paul,  is  given  as  the  one  who 
proposed  that  the  report  be  publish  eo  first  in  the  Ed- 
ucational  Review.  This  is  an  act  he  would  not  have 
done  under  any  circumstances  if  he  had  been  an  editor 
of  an  educational  paper.  Here  is  where  the  wrong  be- 
gan ;  he  deserves  blame.  He  should  have  offered  every 
paper  the  chance. 

(3)  Supt.  Maxwell  and  Dr.  Butler  are  rightly  to  be 

blamed  ;  they  are  the  editors  of  the  Educational  Review 

and  took  an  advantage,  an  unworthy  advantage.     Dr. 

Butler,  with  no  authority,  proceeded  to  put  a  copyright 
on  the  report.  He  told  the  committee  that  the  **  prof- 
its "  coming  from  this  seizure  of  the  report  should  go 
to  the  National  Educational  Association.  And  the  Com- 
mittee of  Fifteen  thought  Dr.  Butler  was  generous  (!)  in 
making  this  proposition  ;  which  of  course  he  was  not, 
as  he  well  says.    "Generous  !  " 

(4)  It  is  apparent  that  the  object  of  Dr.  Butler  and 
Supt.  Maxwell  was  to  advertise  and  circulate  the  Edu- 
cational  Revieuf  at  the  expense  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association.  It  was  indeed  shrewd,  but  is  that 
what  they  live  for  ? 

(5)  The  educational  journals  of  the  country  had  no 
notice  of  this  grab  ;  they  waited  the  issue  of  the  report 
proposing  to  give  space  to  it  in  their  pages. 

(6)  A  word  as  to  the  three  propositions  referred  to  : 
there  is  but  one  to  be  considered — that  is,  the  publica- 
tion of  the  report  by  the  National  Educational  Associ- 
ation and  furnishing  it  free  to  its  members. 

(7)  It  will  require  a  great  deal  of  explanation  to  make 
even  the  confiding  school-masters  of  America  see  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  and  the  pres- 
ident of  the  National  Educational  Association  believe 
that  the  copyright  was  not  taken  with  a  strict  eye  to 
business,  to  boom  the  Educational  Reinew, 

(8)  And  now  the  National  Educational  Association 
will  not  dare  to  print  this  report  in  its  proceedings  for 
1895  without  permission  from  its  president ! 

(9)  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Committee 
of  Fifteen  had  an  appropriation  from  the  National  Ed- 
ucational Association  for  their  expenses,  and  were 
charged  to  make  a  report ;  they  had  no  authority  or 
right  to  say  it  should  go  into  any  particular  journal  flrs»t 
or  to  prohibit  its  publication  in  full. 

Attention  is  thus  called  to  the  misuse  and  perversion 
of  powers  for  the  time  in  the  hands  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  Fifteen  and  the  president  of  the  N. 
E.  A.  Had  they  not  been  also  editors  of  an  educational 
journal  this  would  not  have  happened.  ''  Lord,  deliver 
us  educational  editors  from  temptation  ! " 
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Editorial  Correspondence.     IV. 

St.  Augustine. 

f^CENE  of  maoy  a  hard  fought  fight  "was  this 
"quaint  old  Spanish  city t"  Tl»eae  words 
of  LoDgfellow  in  his  "  poems  of  places  " 
^  have  raised  imaginations  in  many  minds 
^  that  would  not  be  satisfied  unii!  the  city 
itself  was  seen.  And  is  St.  Augustine  so 
tvondcrful?  Undoubtedly  there  are  thous- 
ands who  see  no  charm  here  ;  it  is  to  many  what  Statford-on- 
Avon,  what  Antwen)  is  and  Rome  and  Cairo  and  Jerusalem — 
an  old  place  half  ol  which  might  weli  be  dug  up  and  replaced  by 
new  houses  with  all  the  modem  conveniences.  To  others  who 
have  some  imaginative  powers  and  who  are  thus  able  to  re-create 
the  historical  past,  this  old  town  has  an  interest  that  Chicago, 
Omaha,  and  Denver,  neither  of  which  has  a  house  a  quarter  ol  a 
century  old,  will  always  lack. 

The  site  of  the  city  was  one  easily  fortified,  it  being  at  the 
junction  of  the  San  Sebastian  river  wuh  the  Mantansas.  Put  a 
flat-iron  on  the  table  before  you  with  the  point  towards  you ;  it 
represents  the  site  of  the  city  :  at  the  right  side  is  the  Mantansas 
river,  a  mile  wide  with  an  outlet  to  the  ocean,  through  which 
medium  sized  vessels  may  pass  ;  at  the  left  is  the  San  Sebastian 
river  ;  the  farther  edge  represerts  where  a  wide  ditch  or  moat 
existed  filled  with  water ;  over  this  was  a  drawbridge,  hoisted  at 
night ;  at  the  farther  right  hand  comer  is  a  tort,  commanding 
the  entrance  from  the  sea.  The  early  settlers  planned  to  make 
the  place  defensible  against  attack.  The  fort  still  exists  in  a  fine 
State  of  preservation  ;  it  is  the  only  example  of  medieval  fortifica- 


Spain  and  Alenzo  F.  Hereda  being  governor  of  this  place,    this 
fort  was  finished  in  1756." 
St.  Augustine  has  been  the  center  of  stirring  historical  events  ; 


.,  and  commands  respect  from  the  visitor, 
being  a  magnificent  specimen  of  the  art  of  military  engineering 
as  it  was  understood  at  the  time  of  lis  construction,  The  plan 
shows  a  stmcture  intended  to  be  of  real  service  in  the  days  when 
cannon  balls  were  never  larger  than  a  little  child's  bead.  It  es- 
pecially was  strong  against  assault.  There  was  a  drawbridge 
from  Khcglacit  (the  edge  of  the  hill  on  which  the  fort  was  built;, 
another  to  the  bixrbacan  {an  island  in  the  moat)  another  to  the 
door  of  the  fort  (called  the  (sally-port)  and  here  was  a  heavy 
door  (fin  porl-cullis);  passing  in  through  it  we  are  in  a  square 
court  whose  walls  are  about  20  feet  high,  and  40  feet  thick,  af- 
fording space  for  many  rooms.  There  is  a  bomb-proof  for  pow- 
der (No.  14);  going  up  the  stairs  we  stand  on  a  wide  paved  road- 
way defended  by  parapets  ;  a  thousand  could  easily  stand  here 
with  ease;  cannon  are  now  mainly  mounted  on  the  water  battery. 

In  1839  the  bomb-proof  was  found  to  have  been  long  walled 
up  and  on  opening  it,  it  is  alleged  that  human  bones  were  found; 
a  rusty  chain  attached  to  an  iron  ring  in  the  wall  ;  this  room  is 
entered  in  silence,  for  who  can  measure  the  misery  that  has  been 
its  occupant ! 

The  chapel  (15)  is  another  interesting  room,  though  it  has  long 
since  been  disused  and  strippted  of  ornaments.  The  elaborate 
portico  has  entirely  disappeared.  A  tablet  above  the  door  tells 
tliatthe  French  astronomers  in  1879  came  here  to  observe  the 
transit  of  Venus.  At  each  corner  are  bastions  (B)  \>  ith  towers. 
the  houses  with  overhanging  balconies.  Beside  the  city  gates, 
the  curious  palmetto  trees,  and  other  tropical  foliage  have  a  pecu- 
liar interest. 

The  present  n^me.  Fort  Marion,  seems  a  tame  one  to  follow  the 
proud  one  first  given — Castle  San  Marco,  bestowed  by  the  Span- 
ish. There  was  an  Indian  council  house  to  start  with;  then  a 
fort  of  palmetto  logs,  then  years  and  years  of  labor  and  finally  this 
massive  pile  of  masonry. 

On  the  outer  wall  above  the  sally-port  are  the  Spanish  arms  ; 
over  ihem  is  an  inscription :    "  Don  Ferdinand  VI.  being  king  of 


for  300  years  it  was  the  small  theater  on  which  great  tragedies 
were  enacted.  The  first  act  opens  with  the  appearance  of  the 
Huguenots.  In  1564  the  Indian  village  of  Seloy  (standing  where 
St.  Augustine  now  stands)  beheld  three  ships  in  the  offing ;  they 
were  French  ships  and  contained  Huguenots  who  had  come  to 
find  a  harbor  of  refuge  from  the  persecutions  heaped  on  Protest- 
ants in  their  native  country.  After  a  short  stay  they  sailed  away 
and  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John  river  and  built  fort  Caro- 
line, The  leader  of  this  band  was  Landonniere.  The  next  year 
Jean  Ribault  came  with  other  colonists. 

The  second  act  opens  with  the  coming  of  the  bigoted  Spaniard. 
The  news  that  Protestants  had  gone  to  settle  in  America  was 
carried  to  Spain,  and  in  1  $6;  Menendez,  who  had  been  a  com- 
panion of  Pizarro,  set  out  with  a  fleet  of  34  vessels  and  a,6oo 
men  ;  he  was  commissioned  to  seize  the  territory  in  the  name  of 
the  king  of  Spain,  and  especially  to  drive  away  all  heretics,  and 
convert  the  natives  to  the  faith  he  believed ;  many  priests  and 
friars  were  in  the  company.  Septeml>er  8  they  landed  at  Seloyv 
and  named  the  village  San  Augustin.  A  few  days  before  Men- 
endez had  seen  the  ships  commanded  by  Ribault,  and  had  told 
him,  "I  come  to  this  country  to  fall  upon  and  behead  all  Luther- 
ans ;  I  shall  board  your  ships,  and  all  who  are  heritics  shall  die." 
The  French  escaped,  but  they  felt  it  needful  for  their  own  safety 
to  attack  the  Spaniai\is,  and  this  if  possible  before  they  had  en- 
trenched themselves.  In  accordance  with  this  idea  the  French 
ships  sailed  for  St.  Augustine,  and  appeared  at  the  entrance  to 
the  bay,  but  a  storm  came  up.  they  were  driven  southward. 
Menendez  rightly  judged  the  entire  force  to  be  on  board  and 
hastened  to  Fort  Caroline,  where  he  killed  the  sick,  the  women 
and  children,  and  left  Spanish  troops  in  charge.  The  French 
ships  were  destroyed  by  the  storm,  the  soldiers  escaped  to  find 
but  twenty  miles  down  the  coast  a  foe  far  more  pitiless  than  the 
angry  wa  es      The     wo  hund  ed  fi  s     found     e  e   aken  a    oss 


the  inlet  ten  at  a  time  and  mercilessly  stabbed.    The  next  day 
150  others  were  treated  m  the  same  horrible  way,  among  them 
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Ribault  himself.  A  bloody  "picture  in  the  book  of  time." 
The  command  "  Love  your  enemies  "  had  not  been  read  by  the 
Catholics  of  those  days.  The  river  that  flowed  peacefully  by  the 
scene  of  this  dreadful  atrocity  bears  the  fit  name  of  Mantansas — 
meaning  slaughter,  ^ 

The  name   is  a   monument   to   another  of  the 
many  fruitless  efforts  to  compel  man  to  frame  his 
religion  as  another  shall  dictate !     It  required  such 
atrocities  to  demonstrate  the  futility  and  the  \  '  ' 
tdness  o[  ail  such  efforts. 


the  Spaniards.  The  revenge  they  sough:  for  themselves  was  in 
turn  (ell  by  every  Spanish  settlement  wnable  to  defend  itself,  and 
in  due  time  San  Augustin  might  expect  to  feel  their  blows.  The 
attack  came  in  1665;  the  inhabitants  had  heard  of  the  deeds  or 
these  sea-rovers  and  when  the  signal  was  giver  that  their  ships 
were  in  sight  they  fled  at  once  to  tbe  forests  fearing  the  savages 
(ar  less.  The  houses  were  burned  and  the  buccaneers  Aisap- 
peared.  The  inhabitants  slowly  and  laboriously  recODStructed 
the  place  anew. 

Now  the  English  appear  on  the  scene  again.  They  had  set- 
tled the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  but  it  was  territory  claimed  by 
Spain,  for  had  not  the  Pope  given  all  America  to  the  «'"?  o' 
Spain  ?  Trusting  in  this,  the  governor  of  San  Augustin  in  1686 
sent  ships  to  destroy  the  colonies  at  Beaufort  and  other  points. 
Retaliation  was  provoked ;  the  English  seiied  Florida  Indian^ 
and  traded  them  for  rum  and  sugar  in  the  West  Indies.  Finally 
in  1702.  the  English  from  Carolina  besieged  the  fort  at  San  Au- 
gustin for  three  months.  Then  the  Spanish  attacked  Charleston, 
and  were  defeated,  300  prisoners  being  taken.  Oglethorpe  then 
besieged  the  fort  San  Marco  again ;  the  whole  town  of  3^otK 
people  packed  themselves  in  the  fort,  and  watched  and  waited, 
trusting  in  the  palmetto  logs  of  which  it  was  composed. 

After  two  months  of  effort  fear  of  a  storm  caused  the  attempt 
to  be  given  up.  Then  an  attack  was  made  in  return  on  Ogle- 
thorpe at  St,  Simon's  island  by  the  Spaniards,  but  they  too  were 
brave  in  defence  and  were  able  to  drive  their  foes  away.  Thus 
more  than  half  a  century  of  warfare  passed.  England  had  in 
1763  come  in  possession  of  Cuba  and  traded  it  of!  for  Florida, 
and -the  Englishman's  possession  San  Augustin  now  became 
St.  Augustine. 

The  American  Revolution  came  thirteen  years  after  and  of  the 
fourteen  colonies  only  Florida  remained  loyal  to  the  mother 
But  such  wholesale  murder  could  not  go  unavenged ;  and  the  country  ;  to  St.  Augustine  came  numerous  Tones  and  it  be- 
next  scene  opens  three  years  later  with  the  appearance  of  De  came  a  center  of  operations  against  the  cause  of  Amer- 
Gourges  who  sold  his  estate  to  fit  out  three  ships  and  fill  them  ican  liberty.  The  seven  years  of  war  over  ;  peace  and  prosperity 
with  men  to  repair  this  wrong  done  to  France.  Fort  Caroline  set  in,  St.  Augustine  became  tbe  metropolis  of  an  activity  only 
was  taken  and  400  Spaniards  killed—"  not  as  Spaniards,  but  as  the  English  seem  able  to  evoke.  There  were  plantations  of  m- 
traitors,  robbers,  and  murderers  "—so  the  inscription  read  above  digo  and  sugar ;  the  orange  groves  bloomed  ;  the  live  oak  wm 
the  gallows  on  which  many  were  hung,  hewed    for    building    ships;    turpentine  and  tar    were   gath- 

In  the  next  scene  the  English  appear;  it  was  the  time  of  Gil-  ered  in  abundance.  But  King  George  traded  off  Florida  for 
fjert,  Frobisher,  Grenville,  Drake,  and  Raleigh.  Dark  stories  Jamaica  and  all  this  stopped,  for  it  was  a  part  of  the  bargain  that 
had  come  of  Spanish  cruelty  to  English  seamen.  The  Spaniards  the  Enghsh  should  depart.  Poor  foolish  old  Spain  I  Prospenty 
seized  every  ship  whether  the  crew  contained  French  Huguenot  departed  with  the  English;  there  was  no  nion:_  ^aihermg  01 
or  English  heretic;  the  intjuisition  burned  some,  some  wore  sugar  and  indigo  ;  the  numerous  ships  that 
out  their  lives  in  Peruvian  mines,  or  in  the  prisons  of  Cartagena,  disappeared  and  quietude  and  decay  set '" 
(Especially  did  the  English  remember  how  in  1566  Menendez  .        ■  '  .     -'^- — >--     -- i 

had  come  upon  five  brigs  flying  the  cross  of  St.  George  and  had 
cried,  ■'  Down  with  your  flags  ye  English  dogs,"  and  they,  being 
incapable  of  defence,  had  surrendered,  and  the  crews  were  turned 

oyer  to  the  inquisition.)  Queen  Elizabeth  maintained  a  policy  of  and  fish  ;  the  Ind.ans  lirought 
silence,  but  her  sea  captains  seized  many  a  Spanish  ship  in  '-  •""''  *'-"•''  ~>""i"-  "■-"  ""i  fi' 
vengc. 


In  1586  Francis  Drake  while  sailing  along  discovers  San  Au- 
gustine with  its  log  fort  San  Marco,  and  slops  his  fleet,  attacks, 
and  bums  it,  seizes  the  cannon  and  money — 3,000  pounds  ster- 
ling—and then  sails  for  Virginia.  It  is  said  that  after  this  visit 
to  Virginia,  Drake  carried  tobacco  for  the  first  time  into  England 
— but  Raleigh  claims  he  was  the  one.  The  year  1588  is  memor- 
able for  the  destruction  of  the  Armada,  in  which  this  same 
Francis  Drake  played  an  important  part,  commanding  the  /fe 
ve>Ke.     The  Englishmen  comes  in  again  later— in  the   final   act. 

The  Spaniard  expected  to  find 
gold  in  Florida ;  he  left  the  country 
chagrined  and  disappointed,  for  not 
a  grain  of  the  precious  metal  existed 
in  its  borders.  The  religious  motive 
now  had  the  ascendency.  The  next 
scene  opens  with  the  appearance  of 
the  Franciscans  who  established  a 
chapter  house  of  their  order  and 
earnestly  set  to  work  to  convert 
the  natives.  They  labored  hard, 
but  they  insisted  too  stoutly  upon 
certain  observances  and  forms  and 
the  Indians  slew  many  of  the  mis- 
sionaries. The  lessons  the  Span- 
ish soldiers  had  taught  tbem  had 
sunk  deeper  than  those  preached 
by  the  Franciscans. 

The  next  scene  brings  in  the 
"  buccaneers  "  (spelled  boucaniers 
formerly),  who  were  originally  men 
living  in  Hispaniola  and  who 
smoked  the  meat  oF  the  wild  cattle 
found  there  in  great  numbers  ;  the 
Indian  name  for  meat  so  prepared 
was  toucan,  whence  the  name  of 
these  hunters.  They  were  driven 
out  by  the  Spaniards,  and  became 
sea-rovers,  and  at  first  only  fought 


_     filled  the  harbor 

>.™i,H".^^  a-«  M -- ,  ~ The  fort  was  there 

and  the  large  force  of  soldiers  had  to  be  paid  by  the  king  who 
taxed  the  people  in  Spain  for  the  money  so  that  St.  Augustme 
was  kept  going. 

Those  who  could  not  get  any  of  the  king's  money  could  hunt 
__id  fish  ;  the  Ind.aos  brought  in  venison  and  wild  turkeys  and 
took  back  powder,  rum,  and  fineries.  Instead  of  comtncrcial 
activity  military  parade  prevailed;  soldiers  were  on  guard  day 
and  night ;  no  one  could  enter  the  tovra  without  permission  from 
the  commandant  or  governor.  AH  night  the  drawbndgc  was 
drawn  up  at  the  city  gates  and  all  who  came  afterward  must 
camp  outside  until  morning. 

The  next  change  for  Saint  Augustine  was  its  coming  into 
American  hands  when  in  i8ai  Florida  was  purchased  by  the 
United  States.  At  that  time  it  was  all  of  Florida,  but  the  mflux 
of  emigrants  from  Georgia  and  Alabama  showed  that  the  change 
of  ownership  meant  settlements  in  other  points.    The  Spaniard 


-<f:^--l^'' 
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had  alwajrs  found  it  best  to  treat  the  Indian  with  consideration : 
the  American  looked  on  their  cultivated  lands  with  a  longing  eye ; 
the  new  emigrants  were  many  of  them  outcasts,  knaves,  fugitives 
from  justice  and  speculators,  and  wanted  the  Seminoles  removed 
Uiat  they  might  take  their  possessions.  The  United  States  listened, 
and  in  1836  a  war  broke  out  which  lasted  seven  years.  It  was 
unworthy  our  great  government,  for  the  rights  of  the  Seminoles 
were  not  respected.  Osceola  was  treacherously  captured  and 
placed  in  Fort  Manon ;  and  the  Seminoles  were  removed. 

Then,  the  fear  of  the  Indian  being  over,  quietude  again  reigned. 
The  admission  into  the  Union  in  1842  made  but  small  impression 
on  this  town.  In  186 1  the  war  of  the  rebellion  roused  it  a  little ; 
when  the  war  was  over,  however,  a  tide  of  emigration  set  in  from 
the  north  and  the  great  change  that  has  taken  place  began. 
Hotels  have  been  erected  of  elegant  character,  streets  have 
been  laid  out  wide  and  handsome,  a  fine  public  school  is  main- 
tained, water  and  gas  and  a  system  of  drainage  introduced ;  ves- 
tibule trains  appear  daily,  yachts  belonging  to  millionaires  lie  in 
the  harbor,  and  all  of  the  paraphernalia  ofthe  modem  city  have 
made  their  appearance.  St.  Augustine  with  all  these  still  stands 
a  quaint  old  city— a  theater  on  which  the  Huguenot,  the  Spaniard, 
the  English  discoverers,  the  buccaneer,  the  Franciscan,  the  £n- 
|;lish  merchants  have  trod ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  restless  American 
18  here  with  his  improvement  company.  A.  M.  K. 


The  teachers  of  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  are  having  some  very  helpful 
monthly  meetings  and  a  lively  interest  in  pedagogical  advance- 
ment is  manifested.  Sunt.  M.  A.  Whitney,  last  fall  laid  out  the 
course  for  the  year.  Parker's  **  Talks  on  Pedagogics,"  is  used  as 
a  text-book.  The  following  list  of  topics  has  t>een  prepared. 
Careful  preparation  is  made  for  their  discussion.  Supt.  Whitney 
gives  a  half  hours  talk  at  each  meeting  on  some  one  of  the  topics 
on  the  program.  The  teachers  present  papers  and  join  in  the  dis- 
cussion. 

Navfmber, — i.  Discussion  of  Chap.  I.,  Parker's  Talks.  2.  The  Nature 
of  the  History  work  for  Young:  Children.  3.  "The  Development  of  the 
Child  FoUows  the  Development  of  the  Race."  How  and  to  What  Extent 
(Read  Jane  Andrews*  •*  Ten  Boys.*')  4.  The  Value  of  the  Written  Lesson  : 
<a)  to  the  pupil :  (b)  to  the  teacher.  5.  Education  in  the  Mag:azines.  6.  The 
Relation  of  the  Mind  to  the  Bod  v. 

December, — i.  Discussion  of  Chap.  II.,  Parker's  Talks,  a.  The  Relation 
of  Geography  to  History  3.  Discussion :  The  True  Order  of  Studies. 
4.  Elducation  in  the  Magazines.    5.  The  Trainings  of  the  Memory. 

January. — i.  Discussion  of  Chap.  III.  Parker's  Talks,  a.  Froebel  and 
his  Educational  Ideas.  3.  Ag^assiz  and  his  Work.  4.  The  Art  of  Question- 
ing.   5.  Education  in  the  Mag^azines.    6.  The  Imagination. 

February, — 1.  Discussion  ofChap.  IV.  and  V.  Parker's  Talks,  a.  Prim- 
ary Arithmetic.  3.  Grammar  Grade  Arithmetic ;  Rules,  analysis,  etc. 
4.  Geometry  in  the  Upper  Grammar  Grades.  5.  The  Use  of  Drawing:  in 
Arithmetic.  6.  Books  for  Teachers  of  Arithmetic.  7.  Presentation  and 
Representation.    8.  Education  in  the  Magazines. 

March,— I,  Discussion  of  Chap.  VI.  Parker's  Talks.  2.  Symbolic  Edu- 
■cation.  (References  :  Report  of  Educational  Congresses,  1893.  Miss  Blow's 
Symbolic  Education.  3.  Teaching  Pupils  to  Study.  4.  Education  in  the 
Magazines.    5.  The  Psychology  of  Education. 

»  April,— \.  Discussion  of  Chao.  VII.  Parker's  Talks.  2.  What  is  the  Best 
Material  for  Nature  Study?  (References:  Miss  Arnold's  Way  marks  for 
Teachers  ;  Jackman's  Nature  Study  ;  Howe's  Systematic  Science  Teaching  ; 
Rick's  Objective  Lessons  and  How  to  Teach  them ;  Gifford's  Physics ; 
Pnmary  Education,  Sept.,  1894,  ct.  sq.  Hill's  True  Order  of  Studies. 

May.—i.  Discusston  of  Chap.  XV.  Parker's  Talks.  2.  The  Theory  of 
Apperception.    3.  Education  in  the  Magazines. 

fune, — I.  Discussion  of  Chap  XVI.  Parker's  Talks,  2.  Discussion :  How 
Shall  We  Keep  the  Boys  in  School  ?  3.  How  Should  the  Teacher  Spend 
her  Vacation  ? 


In  last  week's  Journal  we  printed  a  program  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
It  appears  from  that  that  there  are  twenty-eight  persons 
named,  all  but  one  of  whom  are  engaged  in  teaching.  Of  these 
fourteen  are  engaged  in  public  schools,  six  in  normal  schools, 
and  seven  in  colleges  and  universities.  The  Western  states,  in- 
cluding Missouri,  are  represented  by  twelve  speakers,  the  South- 
em  states  by  three,  the  Eastern  by  ten,  and  Canada  by  one, 
eighteen  in  all  states  being  represented. 


Leading  Events  ot  the  Week. 

Baron  von  Buol-Berenberg  elected  president  ot  the  German 
reichstag. — King  Oscar  to  submit  proposals  for  settling  the  dis- 
putes between  Normay  and  Sweden.—  Newfoundland's  delegates 
start  for  Ottawa  to  ask  for  confederation  with  Canada.— Italians 
occupy  Adigrat,  Abyssinia.— The  Utah  constitutional  convention 
discussing  female  suffrage.— Spain  recognizes  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  m  Cuba  and  sends  Gen.  Martinez  Campos  to  the  island 
to  auell  the  insurrection. — Bradstreet's  reports  show  a  falling  off 
in  the  number  of  failures. — The  Japanese  order  an  armistice ;  it 
is  hastened  by  the  attack  on  Li  Hung  Chang.— A  committee  of 
Chicago  business  men  invite  President  Cleveland  to  that  city  to 
attend  the  inauguration  of  what  they  term  a  "  sound  money  '* 
naovement. — Silver  shows  a  slight  advance  in  price.—  Germany 
pays  homage  to  Bismarck  on  the  occasion  (April  i)  of  his  eighti- 
eth birthday.— Death  of  Camielle  Doucet,  French  poet,  play- 
wright, and  permanent  secretary  of  the  French  academy. 


Contributors  to  this  Week's  Journal. 

HEZEKIAH   BUTTERWORH. 

Mr.  Hezekiah  Butterworth  was  bom  at  Warren,  R.  L,  on  "  Fore- 
fathers' Day,"  Dec.  23,  1839.  He  early  devoted  himself  to  liter- 
ary work,  and  in  1870  became  an  assistant  editor  of  the  Youth's 
Companion,  with  which  publication  he  has  been  associated,  more 
or  less  actively,  for  nearly  25  years. 

His  best  known  works  are  the  famous  *'  Zig-Zag  "  books,  stories 
of  places,  of  which  over  400,000  have  been  sold.  Almost  equally 
popular  are  his  patriotic  books  in  which  some  great  American 
historical  character  figures  as  the  center  of  an  entertaining  story. 
Mr.  ButteTworth  is  also  the  author  of  the  "  Story  of  the  Seven 
Hymns,"  which  received  the  George  Wood  cjold  medal.  He  has 
published  two  volumes  of  poems,  the  second  of  which  has  passed 
through  two  editions ;  and  for  nearly  half  a  century  has  been  a 
valued  contributor  to  the  leading  magazines. 

GENERAL  HENRY  B.  CARRINGTON. 

General  Henry  B.  Carrington  was  born  at  Wallingford, 
Conn.,  March  2,  1824.  On  both  sides  his  family  sprune  from 
early  colonial  and  revolutionary  stock.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Yale, 
in  the  class  of  1845.  After  teaching  natural  science  and  the 
languages  for  some  time  he  studied  law,  which  he  practiced  till 
the  breakmg  out  of  the  Civil  war. 

During  the  Civil  war  he  was  made  general.  When  peace  was 
assured  he  went  West,  arid  opened  the  route  to  Montana  in  1866. 
As  military  professor  at  Wabash  college,  Indiana,  he  completed 
his  standard  work,  **  Battles  of  the  American  Revolution."  Dur- 
ing the  last  five  years  he  was  sent  to  the  West  again,  to  make 
treaties,  and  then  to  remove  the  Flathead  Indians  to  a  different 
part  of  Montana.  He  also  visited  every  family  of  the  six  nations 
m  New  York  in  1890,  and  the  result  has  been  published  by  the 
government,  in  full  with  portraits  and  maps. 

General  Carrington  is  also  the  author  of  a  series  of  patriotic 
books,  comprising  "  The  Patriotic  Reader,"  "  Columbian  Selec- 
tions." and  "  Beacon  Lights  of  Patriotism."  Other  volumes  are 
in  progress,  among  which  are  "  Battles  of  the  Bible,"  a  military 
history  of  the  Hebrews,  and  a  collection  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
authors  who  have  treated  of  immortality. 

SUPT.  ALEX.   HOGG. 

Supt.  Alex  Hogg,  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  has  made  himself 
known  to  teachers  and  to  the  public  in  general  by  his  efforts  for 
patriotic  instruction  in  the  schools.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association  he  introduced  a  number  of  resolutions, 
calling  for  a  systematic  course  of  instruction  in  the  schools, 
"  which  shall  embrace  not  only  a  broader  patriotism,  but  a  more 
extended  moral  instruction,  especially  in  regard  to  the  rights  and 
duties  of  citizenship,  the  right  of  property,  the  security  and  sacred- 
ness  of  life." 

Supt.  Hogg  is  one  of  the  most  earnest  of  the  educators  from 
the  Southwest,  and  he  has  attended  more  meetings  of  the  Nation- 
al Educational  Association  and  Department  of  Superintendence, 
than  any  other  man  from  that  part  of  the  country. 

FREDERIC  ALLISON  TUPPER. 

Mr.  Tupperwas  born  at  Holliston,  Mass.,  August  17,  1858. 
He  belongs  to  an  old  family  which  numbers  Martin  Farquhar 
Tupper  among  other  notable  names.  Mr.  Tupper  was  educated 
in  the  Roxbury  Latin  school  and  Harvard  college,  graduating  with 
honors  in  1880.  For  five  years  he  was  vice-principal  of  the  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  high  school,  and  then  served  the  same  length  of 
time  as  principal  of  the  Arms  academy  of  Shelbume,  Mass.  In 
1892  he  was  elected  head-master  of  the  high  school  at  Quincy, 
Mass.,  which  position  he  still  holds.  His  literary  work  comprises 
a  romance  dealing  with  the  incidents  of  the  "reconstruction 
period,"  and  a  volume  of  verse. 

WILLIAM  A.  MOWRV. 

Dr.  Mowry  is  well-known  among  the  teachers  of  the  country 
as  a  strong  educational  lecturer  and  author.  A  sketch  of  his  life 
appeared  in  The  Journal  of  Oct.  17,  '91. 

The  School  Journal,  published  weekly  at  $2.50  per  year,  is  the  best 
paper  for  school  boards,  superintendents,  principals,  and  all  teachers  who 
want  to  know  of  educational  thoug^ht  and  movements.  The  news  concern- 
ing new  buildings,  the  additions  of  departments  of  music,  drawing,  gym- 
nastics, etc,  will  be  of  great  value.  Already  a  number  of  teachers  have,  by 
consulting  these  notes,  laid  plans  for  better  remuneration. 

The  Teachers'  Institute,  at  $1.00  per  year,  is  par  excellence  the 
educational  mmfratine  of  the  coimtry ;  for  teachers  who  want  the  best 
meikodSy  and  to  grow  pedagogically^  this  is  Ike  paper. 

The  Primary  School,  at  $1.00  per  year,  is  a  nght  hand  of  help  for  the 
teacher  of  young  children. 

Educational  Foundations,  at  $1.00  per  year,  is  for  students  0/  peda- 
gogy. It  discusses  the  History,  Principles,  Methods,  and  Civics  of  Educa- 
tion, and  Child  Study. 

Our  Times  contains  the  news  of  the  month  arranged  for  use  in  school, 
30  cents  a  year. 

A  superintendent  will  need  The  School  Journal  ;  his  assistants  The 
Institute  and  Primary  School  ;  the  one  interested  in  the  study  of 
pedagogy  will  want  Foundations.  Earnest  teachers  seeking  advancement 
lakeTHE  Journal,  Institute,  and  Foundations. 

Besides  these  periodicals  we  publish  the  largest  standard  line  of  books 
in  teaching,  ana  teachers'  aids.    Also  keep  in  stock  all  educational  books 

SubHshed.    Cataloeaes  free.    Correspondence  invited.    E.  L.  Kellogg 
Co.,  EducaltonalPubUshers,  61  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York. 
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Patriotic  Trainine:  in  the  Schools.  """« *'"' ''"''  '>«''  ■<*<"'*  ■""•  ''"<  "p  ^  "•""■  Schoo'*  c"  cultivate  ii- 

'^  truism  thai  shall  save  the  state.     Nothing  else  compares  in  importance  with 

In  a  lecture  on  •■The  Relation  of  th«  Public  School  to  the  State  "  schools.    Put  the  best  men  on  the  boird  of  education  and  let  ihemelectthe 

before  the  recent  fourth  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Southern  ^*  t«chers.    Taste  for  the  good,  ime,  and  beautiful  should  be  taught  It. 

Minnesota  Teachers'  Association,  SupL  C.  B.  Gilbert,  of  St.  Paul,        '  : 

urged  especially  the  need  of  development  in  the  schools  of  love  of  The  PcnnajJTmQia  Railromd 

country  and  the  acquirement  of  that  nobler  patriotism  of  peace.  *'  ''"^  route  to^thea.-ihual  meeting  °^^the  national  educa- 
He  referred  to  the  dangers  for  the  SUte  arising  out  of  the  selfish-  ^^.jj,  f,^„  j^e  fact  thai  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 'is  the  greslest  rail- 

ness  of  its  citizens  and  pointed  to  the  alarming  disclosures  of  road  in  the  world  inpoiniDfmileage.capiUlmvested.numberoltmplores, 

political  corruption  in  New  York  and  the  disgraceful  closing  of  annual  revenue,  terminal  facilities,  equipment,  comfort,  and  safety,  this 

the  Indiana  legislature.     Continuing  he  said  in  part :  P"'  national  highway  passes,  en  route,  to  Denver,  via  either  Chicapi  or 

°  .....  .  St.  Louia,  throueh  a  countiT  01  ereater  historic,  commercial  and  pictur- 

Whenpeoplebecwneaspatriolfcinlimes  of  peaceaa  in  v,at  tunes  no  ,sque  in  wrest  tSan  any  other.     Princeton.  Trenton.    Phiiadelphii    and 

trouble  with  our  institutions  may  be  e.pected.     The  church  eiertsbut  litile  p[,iBb„^  „hich  was  old  ■'  Fori  Duquesne,"  te-ccho  with  memories  of  the 

inauence  over  the  greai  mass  of  people  ;  few jo  to  church.  coroMratively  ;  s.irHng  events  of  our  war  for  ludependence  ;  Chester,  Lancaster,  and  Dau- 

inany  hate  il  as  an  obn  .iious  institulion,    adverse  to  Ihe  poor.     While  the  ^in  counties  have  been  made  agncuUuial  paradises  by  the  Quakers,  Men- 

influeuce  of  the  church  is  good,  11  does  not  reach  those  it  could  moti  help.  oniia,  Amish,  and  Moravians,  who  still  adtiere  to  Iheir  i6th  centurj  dren 

The  family  does  noi  have  the  nece^y  inSuenee      The  advent  of  the  new  ^nd  customs ;  Steellon.  Johnstown,  and  Furnace  and  CokeKiven-chequered 

wotnan  has  destroyed  the  unity  and  usefulness  o(  home.     It   is  possible  to  Allegheny  county  give  practical  illuslralious  oi  the  workings  o(  the  rfodem 

mold  public  opinion  so  ihai  Induna.   Dakota,  and     shall  I  say  HmoesoU  ?  Philosopher's  Stone,  by  convening  iron,  coal  and  wood  &I0  gold  ;  while 

legislatures,  shall  be  impossible  unless  the  power  of  discnmination  15  incul-  the  Delaware,  the  ■■Isiand-gemmed  "  Susquehanna,  and  ihe   "Beautiful 

raled.     II  would  be  belter  that  a  child  never  learn   lo  read  on  a«:ouni  of  glue  Juniata"  rivers  combine  with  the  ■■  Horseshoe  Curve."  '•  Allegrippoi 

the  cotrupliOD  in  newspapers  and  10  novels  sold  on  the  news  sUnds.     The  Pass,"  the  "  Old  Portage  Road,"  and  the  "Packsaddle,"  of  theever-chang- 

ideal  citiien  is  Ihe  ideal  man,  altruistic  man.     \Vhal  the  leaching  profession  ;„„  Alleeheny  Mountains,  to  make  the  journey  between  the  East  and  West 

most  needsis  inspiration.     Those  teachers  who  do  mosl  for  the  coonlry  are  ji^g  the  dreams  ol  a  poel  or  an  artist. 

GENIUS. 

Webster  gives  as  one  of  the  definitions  of  genius — "A  superior  power  of 
invention  or  origination  of  any  kind,  or  of  forming  nice  combinations." 

Tile  originator  of  Scott's  Emulsion  may  truly  be  called  a  genius,  as  the 
great  value  of  this  remarl<able  preparation  is  due  to  the  nice  or  happy  coPibina- 
tion  of  two  of  the  most  remarkable  constructive  and  flesh-forming  agents  known 
in  medical  science,  namely :  Cod-liver  Oil  emulsified  or  made  easy  of  digestion 
and  assimilation,  and  the  Hypophosphites  (or  Phosphorus)  which  are  so  impor- 
tant in  the  development  and  growth  of  the  osseous  or  bone  and  nerve  systems. 

The  perfection  of  the  combination  has  given  the  medical  world  not  only  a 
most  nourishing  and  palatable  food,  much  more  effective  than  the  plain  oil,  but 
a  remedial  agent  of  great  power  in  all  diseases  where  wasting  or  loss  of  flesh  is 
manifested,  notably  Consumption,  Scrofula,  Anaemia  and  the  various  wasting 
diseases  of  children.  It  also  has  magical  effect  in  the  cure  of  ordinary  coughs 
and  colds. 

Dm'l  let  the  dealer  try  to  talkyoit  into  something  else  thai  be  says  is  "  iusl  as  good. "  Tell 
bimyou  know  what  you  want,  and  that  is,  Scotfs  Emulsion. 

Scott  &  Bowne,  New  York.     All  Druggists.     50c.  and  $1. 
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School  Administration. 

Brooklyn  teachers  are  aggressive  and  have  the  courage  to  speak 
right  out  in  meeting.  This  fact  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out 
and  was  again  witnessed  when  on  March  15  the  representatives 
of  the  Brooklyn  Teachers'  Association  came  together  for  discus- 
sion of  the  latest  local  educational  bill  now  pendmg  in  the  legis- 
lature. Ftin.  Vlymen  presided.  It  was  apparent  from  the  start 
that  the  amended  bill  met  with  no  more  favor  from  the  teachers 
than  did  the  original  One.  There  seemed  to  be  a  general  protest 
against  lodging  the  power  to  examine,  the  power  to  appoint,  and 
virtually  the  power  to  remove,  in  the  hands  of  the  supenntendent. 
Whatever  may  be  said  in  favor  of  this  very  sensible  view  it  cer- 
tainly was  a  very  narrow  sentiment  to  give  rise  to  denunciations 
of  tibe  provision  of  the  bill  which  allows  the  indorsing  of  certiii- 
•cates  issued  by  any  city  superintendent  without  an  examination. 
The  section  in  question  reads : 

"  In  all  the  cases  the  certified  approval  of  the  superintendent  in  the  form 
of  a  license  or  certificate  or  of  an  indorsement  of  certificates  issued  by  a 
department  of  public  instruction  in  other  cities,  or  by  normal  schools,  shall 
be  a  condition  precedent  to  secunLg  a  position  as  teacher  in  any  Brooklyn 
public  school." 

Under  this  section  the  superintendent  may  indorse  the  certifi- 
cate of  a  principal  or  teacher  coming  from  any  city  in  the  Union 
and  place  his  or  her  name  on  the  eligible  list.  Brooklyn  should 
take  the  lead  in  this  matter  by  adopting  the  section.  The  idea  it 
contains  must  conquer  in  the  end  when  the  professionalization  of 
teaching  is  once  completed.  There  is  no  danger  for  the  schools 
as  long  as  a  conscientious  and  qualified  superintendent  is  the 
signer  of  the  certificate. 

Prin.  Pattison,  of  the  Girls'  high  school,  gave  a  strong  address 
from  which  a  few  extracts  are  here  presented : 

**  We  are  told  by  a  few  men,  who  are  well  known  as  theorists  in  educa- 
.tional  affairs,  that  the  business  side  and  the  educational  side  of  a  public 
school  system  should  be  wholly  separated  and  should  be  controlled  by  dif- 
ferent bodies  or  individuals.  Teachers,  principals,  superintendent,  and 
those  members  of  the  board  who  compose  the  committee  on  instruction 
are  not  to  be  consulted  as  to  the  material  needs  of  the  schools.  It  is  not 
for  them  to  exercise  any  influence  in  modifying^  the  structure  of  school 
buildings.  They  are  to  have  no  opinion  relative  to  sufficient  ventilation  or 
-satisfactory  supplies  of  furniture.  To  place  all  of  these  matters  entirely 
outside  of  the  duties  of  the  very  people  who  know  the  best  methods  of  pro- 
/viding  for  the  wants  of  the  pupils,  we  are  told,  is  reform.  It  is  proposed 
to  have  a  commissioner  of  public  schools,  who  shall  look  after  the  repairs 
of  more  than  one  hundred  school  buildings  and  direct  the  superintendent 
of  buildings.  This  work  is  now  done  by  the  committee  on  school-houses, 
iree  of  expense.  The  local  committees  of  the  different  schools  ascertain  by 
observation  and  from  the  reports  of  the  principals,  teachers,  and  patrons 
of  the  schools  what  is  most  needed.  The  wants  of  their  respective  schools 
are  then  presented  to  the  committee  on  school-houses,  and  this  committee 
^orders  repairs  made.  Not  only  is  the  attention  ot  the  committee  on  school 
houses  sure  to  be  called  to  the  needs  of  the  different  schools,  but  the  local 
committes  are  sure  to  press  their  respective  demands.  In  the  past  the 
school  buildings  have  been  kept  in  good  repair.  A  commissioner  of  pub- 
lic schools  could  do  no  better  than  has  the  school-house  committee  done  in 
conjunction  with  the  local  committees.  There  is  no  demand  for  a  change 
.which  would  be  sunply  a  change  and  not  a  reform. 

**  The  question  before  us  is  exceedingly  simple.    Will  the  100,000  chil- 
dren in  the  public  schools  be  more  kindly  cared  for,  more  efficiently  in- 
structed, made  better  men  and  women,  if  the  teaching  force  of  the  city  be 
controlled  by  one  man  ?    Can  the  methods  of  the  police  department  or  the 
fire  department  be  applied  with  advantage  to  the  school  department  ?    If 
such  a  course  will  improve  the  public  schools,  the  bill  now  at  Albany  is 
-well  desip^ed  to  bring  it  about.    We  are  not  charging  the  departments 
named  with  inefficiency,  but  the  education  of  children,  the  strengthening 
of  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  is  work  of  so  delicate  a  character  that  a 
good  teacher  must  have  the  largest  freedom  in  order  to  secure  the  greatest 
success.    The  best  work  will  not  be  accomplished  if  the  teacher  is  given  to 
understand  that  he  has  to  carry  out  literally  the  directions  of  a  superior 
■  officer. 

**  The  mayor  asked  seven  men  to  investigate  our  public  schools.    With- 
-out  pointing  out  defects  or  instituting  comparisons,  they  assumed  that  the 
Brooklyn  educational  system  was  wrong  and  proceeded  to  draw  up  a  bill 
designed  to  revolutionize  a  successful  school  system.    Neither  the  advisory 
committee  nor  the  learned  gentlemen  who  have  been  invited  to  confer  on 
'the  subject  have  claimed  that  our  schools  are  in  any  way  inferior  to  those 
of  other  cities.     Nevertheless  a  chanp^e  is  recommended.    The  teachers 
and  principals  are  put  upon  the  defensive.    The  plaintiffs  are  asked  to  give 
some  reason  for  their  action.    This  they  decline  to  do,  and  forthwith  pro- 
/ceed  to  impute  unworthy  motives  for  the  action  of  the  defendants.    Such 
a  proceeding,  to  say  the  least,  is  not  what  we  should  expect  from  gentle- 
men identified  with  educational  reform. 

•  ^*  The  first  bill  empowered  the  mayor  to  appoint  a  commissioner,  who  m 
.turn  should  appoint  a  superintendent,  who  in  turn  should  appoint  his 
assistants,  etc.,  and  provided  for  a  board  ot  education  of  fifteen  members. 
This  board  was  given  the  rights  to  veto  certain  acts  of  the  commissioner 
and  of  the  superintendent.  The  second  bill  gave  the  board,  increased  to 
twenty-seven,  the  power  to  elect  the  superintendent,  but  did  not  give  the 
board  the  right  to  determine  the  powers  and  duties  of  said  officer. 

**  The  third  bill,  now  before  the  legislature,  said  to  be  so  modified  as  to 
meet  the  objections  urged  against  the  previous  bills,  provides  that  the 
present  boaitl  of  education  (forty-five  in  number)'  shall  be  continued,  but 
'the  control  of  the  school  system  is  given,  not  to  this  board,  but  to  the 
commissioner  of  public  schools  and  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tbn.  I'he  only  thing  granted  to  the  board  in  the  latest  bill  is  the  power 
to  make  rules  for  the  removal  of  teachers. 

**  In  many  of  our  cities  the  members  of  the  board  of  education  are  elected 
by  the  people.  In  Brooklyn  the  members  of  the  board  are  appointed  by 
the  mayor.  This  makes  one  man,  the  mayor  of  the  city,  responsible  for 
the  excellency  of  our  schools.  Buffalo,  New  Haven,  and  other  cities  are  at 
the  present  time  making  an  effort  to  have  the  Brooklyn  sysf^m  adopted. 
We  cao  think  of  no  educational  system  which  would  secure  more  honest 
.and  intiUii^nt  school  management  than  our  present  organization.*' 

■    •■     '  I.     . 


What  is  ''  Pure  Phonics  "  ? 

Teaching  purd  phonics  is  giving  instruction  and  drill  on  the 
phones  or  elementary  sounds  of  our  spoken  language,  entirefy 
apart  from  letters  ;  the  training  being  of  the  ear  alone.  It  is 
proposed  that  this  drill  should  be  begun  in  the  kindergarten,  con- 
tinued in  the  primary,  and  practiced,  for  a  few  minutes  daily,  upon 
increasingly  loneer  words  in  advanced  schools.  A  more  thorough 
acquaintance,  than  is  usually  gained  during  school  life,  with  the 
elementary  sounds  of  which  our  spoken  English  is  composed, 
would  conduce  much  toward  bringing  defective  organs  of  speech 
m  children  to  normal  shape  and  use,  improving  the  articulation 
and  enunciation  of  people  generally  and,  in  time,  producing  a 
more  correct  and  uniform  pronunciation.  In  the  Journal  of 
Orthography  and  Orthoepy,  the  editor,  C.  W.  Larison,  M.D., 
says : 

"  That  Mrs.  Bumz  essays  to  do  a  good,  noble,  and  philanthro- 
pic work,  in  her  efforts  to  establish  the  teaching  of  pure  phonics 
in  the  kindergarten,  no  psychologist  and  no  one  properly  skilled 
in  pedagogy  will  doubt.  The  teaching  of  phonics  ought  to  begin 
early  in  infancy  —and  should  be  continued  until  the  pupil  readily 
distmguishes  every  phone  in  our  language,  utters  each  phone 
clearly  and  euphoniously,  and  is  thoroughly  drilled  in  all  those 
calisthenic  maneuvers  necessary  to  develop  strong,  symmetric 
organs  of  speech  and  the  organs  of  voice. 

"  To  make  good,  easy,  euphonic  speakers,  nearly  all  pupils 
need  to  be  subjected  to  those  calisthenic  drills  which  alone  can 
teach  the  child  the  right  maneuvering  of  the  organs  of  speech  and 
the  organ  of  voice,  and  which  alone  promote  a  symmetric,  proper 
development  of  these  organs.  To  what  extent  such  calisthenic 
drill  will  go  in  promoting  a  proper  development  of  the  speech  or- 
gans they  only  who  have  had  experience  in  the  work  of  teaching 
faulty  speakers,  can  know.  I  well  remember,  in  course  of  my 
teaching,  several  cases — two  from  one  family — in  which  the  or- 
gans of  speech  were  so  badly  formcd^cases  of  congenital  mal- 
formation of  the  organs  of  speech — that  only  they  who  were  con- 
stantly with  the  children— the  parents,  etc.. — could  understand, 
or  even  guess,  what  they  attempted  to  utter.  These  pupils  each 
so  far  overcame  the  difncul  ty  as  to  make  good  plain  speakers ;  a 
few  of  them  are  known  as  excellent  orthoepic,  euphonic  speak- 
ers. 

"  To  achieve  the  best  results,  the  vowel  phones  of  our  language 
should  be  taught  to  very  young  children  as  a  means  of  esthetic 
culture,  apart  from  their  relations  to  words.  In  each  vowel, 
whether  simple,  as  the  phone  a,  or  a  glide  as  the  phone  oi,  there 
exist  qualities  which  do  much  towards  laying  a  broad  foundation 
for  the  esthetic  in  sound,  and  to  promote  the  development  of  the 
esthetic  in  those  who  are  drilled  in  properly  uttering  these 
phones.  So,  a  long  series  of  proper  drills  upon  these  elements 
always  results  in  promoting  not  only  a  happy,  clear,  euphonic 
utterance  of  the  soul  elements,  the  life  elements  of  our  speech, 
but  also  a  proper  apprehension  of  the  elements  of  music,  of 
rhythm  and  melody  in  poetry,  and  of  euphonic  sounds  wherever 
heard.  In  brief,  a  proper  drill  in  pure  phonics  molds  the  mind 
to  discriminate  and  to  properly  appreciate  euphonic  sounds 
wherever  heard,  and  to  use  properly  formed  euphonic  elements  in 
all  the  sounds  made." 

A  letter  recently  received  from  Princeton,  N.  J.,  unfolds  one 
manner  of  conducting  this  new  work  for  kindergartens.  The 
writer  says  :  "  I  began  in  October,  as  soon  as  the  kindergarten 
opened,  to  teach  the  children  to  make  the  sounds.  Taking  them 
slowly,  and  adding  a  new  one  every  day  or  two,  we  soon  had  the 
twelve  vowel  sounds  made  clearly  by  one  or  by  all.  Then  I  in- 
troduced iw,  saying  it  was  the  sound  the  bee  makes.  Gradually 
we  added  /  (a  brook  running),  r  (a  fire  burning),  s  (water  put 
on  a  fire),  /"(the  wind),  sh  (keep  quiet),  h  (an  engine  puffing),  and 
/  (a  paper  bag  burst).  These  titles  are  from  the  children,  almost 
entirely  without  suggestion  from  me. 

"  Then  we  took  the  two  sounds  e  and  oo,  as  being  opposites, 
and  made  each.  Then  I  put  my  mouth  in  position  without 
making  a  sound,  and  they  told  me  which  I  meant.  Then  they 
put  their  mouths  in  position,  and  /  guessed.  This  was  to  insure 
correct  position  from  them.  Then  we  began  to  find  the  sounds 
in  words  ;  first,  words  beginning  or  ending  with  the  sound  ;  as 
'  ^asy,  ^e,  d<?,'  then  later,  such  words  as  '  f^^t,  sh{?<?t,'  and  so 
on. 

"  With  these  two  vowels,  ee  and  00,  easily  recognized  by  the 
children,  we  passed  on  to  consonants,  taking,  first,  s,  for  two  rea- 
sons :  1st,  it  seems  to  be  the  easiest  consonant  for  them,  and  2d, 
because  we  have  a  little  boy  who  cannot  say  it,  and  who  needs 
drill. 

"  Next  year  I  can  systematize  more,  and  I  intend  to  give  more 
time  to  it.  I  like  it  very  much  and  believe  it  is  the  only  way  to 
begin  to  teach  reading ;  and  of  course  every  kindergartner  should 
have  the  drill,  whether  she  uses  other  methods  in  the  upper 
grades  or  not.  The  children  enjoy  it,  and  it  is  bound  to  come'* 
The  method  of  teaching,  thus  described,  may  be  greatly  vari^ 
according  to  conditions  and  the  teacher's  ingenuity. 

The  JOURNAL  is  an  inspiration  to'all  thoughtful  teachers. 
St.  Augustine,  Fla.  (SUPT.)  W.  E.  KNWLOJt. 
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Public  Instruction  in  Turkey. 

(From  the  note-book  of  an  Americaa  observer.) 
The  organiiing  law  concerning  public  instnic^on  divides,  the- 
orMically,  the  schools  of  the  empire  into  two  categories— pudlt'c 
schools,  of  which  the  adminbtration  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
state;  and /rira/e  schools,  placed  only  under  the  supervision  of 
the  government,  they  being  founded  and  carried  on  directly  by 
individuals  or  communities.  To  this  last  category  belong  the 
nUdressis  and  the  non-MusauIman  schools.  The  instruction  of 
the  public  schcxils  comprises  three  grades— primary,  secondary, 
superior. 

PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION. 

This  includes  three  kinds  of  schools— the  mukiatibi  sibian, 
which  one  can  compare  to  the  children's  asylums  of  Central  Eu- 
rope; the  ibdadiis,  or  primary  schools  proper,  and  the  ruschdi- 
yehs,  or  superior  primary  schools.  In  the  ibdadi/s  the  course  is 
four  years,  and  the  curriculum  includes  the  following  studies : 
Primary  spelling  (Turkish),  verses  or  stanzas  of  the  Koran,  read- 
ing in  Turkish,  calligraphy,  Turkish  grammar,  arithmetic,  geog- 
raphy, history.  For  Mussulmans,  primary  instrucitoo  is  gratui- 
tous and  obligatory.  All  fathers  of  families  are  obliged  by  law 
to  present  themselves  before  the  municipality  of  the  quarter  in 
which  they  reside  for  the  purpose  of  causing  to  be  inscribed  their 
children  of  both  sexes,  at  the  age  ol  six,  on  the  registers  o(  the 
sibiant  or  ibdadiis,  unless  they  prove  their  means  of  giving  at 
home  the  proper  primary  education  to  their  children. 

The  Tusckdiyth  schools  receive  children  at  the  age  of  ten  or 
twelve  years,  who  there  spend  four  years.  There  the  program  of 
studies  is  as  follows  :  Grammar  and  syntaj,  Turkish.  Arab,  and 
Persian  ;  orthography,  composition,  and  style  ;  history  ol  the  Ot- 
toman Empire  and  universal  history ;  geography,  arithmetic,  ele- 
ments of  geometry,  linear  drawine.  the  language  of  one  of  the 
non-Mussulman  communities  of  the  locality.  For  girls  the  in- 
struction comprehends  religious  instruction,  Turkish  grammar, 
elements  of  Arab  and  Persian  grammars,  a  few  hints  as  to  litera- 
ture, history,  and  get^raphy;  arithmetic,  domestic  economy, 
needlework,  drawing,  and  music ;  the  last  eleaive. 

Each  community  of  five  hundred  Mussulman  houses  must  have 
a  ruichdiytk  school. 

The  higher  primary  instruaion  is  abo  gratuitous,  without  being 
obligatory. 

All  expenses,  maintenance  of  schools,  salary  of  professors,  pur- 
chases of  books  and  instruments  of  work  for  students,  are  made 
at  the  cost  of  the  treasury. 

The  last  statistics,  published  some  years  since,  show  that  pri- 
mary schools  in  the  capiiol  were : 

Sibian  schools,  7&y.  of  which  141  are  for  boys  and  113  for  girls; 
attended  by  6,909  children  of  the  masculine  sex,  and  4,734  of  the 
feminine  sex,  IbdadU  schools,  40 ;  of  which  31  are  for  boys  and  8 
for  girls;  attended  by  1,601  boys  and  93  girls.  Ruschdiyek 
schools,  ag  ;  of  which  19  are  for  boys  and  10  for  girls  ;  attended 
by  1,180  boys  and  353  girls. 

In  the  provinces  each  village,  no  matter  how  small,  possesses 
a  sibian  school,  and  villages  of  some  importance  an  ibdadii 
school.  Primary  schools  are  more  frequented  each  year,  and  one 
can  safely  say  that,  under  the  reign  of  the  present  suitan,  of  every 
100  children  98  at  least  receive  a  good  primary  education.  The 
Tuschd^ek  schools  in  the  provinces  number  371,  of  which  three 
are  for  girls— two  at  Bcyrout  and  one  at  Broussa— and  are  at- 
tended by  14,914  children.     To-day  the  number  has  perceptibly 


bj-u., 


SECONDARV  INSTRUCTION. 

This  includes  two  kinds  of  schools,  the  ttdadiis,  or  prepara- 
tory schools,  and  the  sulianifs,  or  colleges. 

The  ibdadii  schools  are  mixed  and  receive  all  children,  whether 
Mussulman  or  not  Mussulman,  who  have  followed  all  the  classes 


of  the  ruichdiytk  schools  and  have  passed  the  coming-out  exami- 
nation. Every  city  of  i.ooo  houses  has  an  ibdadii  school.  The 
length  of  course  is  three  years,  and  the  studies  comprise  Ottoman 
literature,  epistolary  style,  French,  rhetoric,  elements  of  political 
economy,  geography,  universal  history,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geom- 
etry, land  surveying,  physics,  chemist^,  natural  history,  and  draw- 
ing. The  colleges  must  be  establisned  at  the  capital  or  chief 
town  of  each  vilayet.  They  are  separated  into  two  divisions — 
one  a  grammar  school,  in  which  the  studies  pursued  are  similar 
to  those  pursued  in  the  ibdadii  schools  ;  and  another  more  ad- 
vanced department,  itself  redivided  into  sections,  that  of  Utters 
and  that  of  ieUnee.  In  each  one  of  the  divisions  the  length  of 
the  course  is  fixed  at  three  years. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION, 

In  theOttoman  university  there  are  five  colleges,  represented  by 
the  school  of  law,  the  school  of  letters  and  philology,  and  the 
school  ol  engineering. 

The  School  of  Law  has  a  four  years'  course.  The  studies  in- 
clude Ottoman  law,  Mussulman  law,  Roman  cr  civil  law,  Roman 
institutions  from  the  historical  point  of  view,  commercial  Otto- 
man  law,  civil  and  commercial  procedure,  penal  and  criminal  law, 
administrative  law.  and  political  economy. 

(2)  The  School  of  Lettersand  Philology  comprises  the  following 
courses  ;  Arab  literature,  Greek  literature,  Latin  literature,  logic, 
philosophy,  arcbentogy,  universal  history,  and  the  philosophy  of 

(3)  The  School  of  Engineering  was  formerly  annexed  to  the 
GaUta  Serai  college  under  the  name  of "  School  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing."   The  course  is  four  years,  as  in  the  other  departments. 

Of  special  schools  there  are  those  placed  among  the  dependeo- 
dencies  of  the  ministry  of  public  instruction,  and  the  special 
schools  properly  speaking,  depending  on  the  different  ministries. 

The  first  are  six  In  number :  The  Civil  School  of  Medicine, 
three  normal  schools ;  the  School  of  Languages ;  and  the  School 
of  Fine  Arts,  founded  by  the  present  sultan  in  1 S83,  and  installed 
atGul-hanf  (Stamboul),  by  the  side  of  the  Imperial  Ottoman  mu- 
seum and  annexed  to  its  administration,  includes  departments  of 
painting,  sculpture,  engraving,  architecture.  Its  aoministration 
is  a  prototype,  in  theory  at  least,  of  the  "  £cole  des  Beaux  Arts  " 
at  Paris. 

Those  schools  depending  on  other  ministries  than  that  of  public 
instruction  are — 


and  Agriculture :  a  commercial  school,  two  schools  of  arts  and 
trades,  one  for  boys  and  the  other  for  girls,  and  professional  spools. 

(1)  Schools  depending  on  the  ministry  of  ^nance :  a  School  of 
Mines  and  Forestry,  and  a  School  of  Tele^aphy, 

The  schools  of  non-Mussulman  communities  of  the  empire  enter 
the  category  of  establishments  of  public  instruction  designated 
by  law.free  establishments.  Once  the  permission  obtained  from 
the  imperial  authorities  to  open  them,  these  establishments  are 
managed  in  total  independence  of  the  state,  which  reserves  to 
itself  only  the  right  to  see  that  the  instruction  contains  nothing 
contrary  to  the  institutions  of  the  empire  or  to  morality,  and  that 
the  professors  belonging  to  these  establishments  possess  the  re- 
quired degrees  [riven  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  by  the 
academic  council  of  the  vilayet  in  which  they  are  situated,  or  by 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  community  itsrlf.  Apart  from 
these  restrictions,  the  non-Mussulman  schools  are  free  from  all 
government  interference. 

A  rich  American  has  founded  Robert  college,  remarkable  for 
its  superior  instruction.  The  American  mission  possesses  besides 
a  school,  highly  thought  of,  for  the  education  of  girls.  At  Adri- 
anople,  Salonica,  Janma,  Smyrna,  Trebizond,  Ainiab,  Mossul,  etc, 
are  also  foreign  schools,  which  aid  the  Ottoman  schools  in  the 
progress  ol  public  instruction. 
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The  Wisconsin  legislature  will  not  establish  any  more  normal 
schools  tor  the  present,  and  the  towns  that  have  been  wanting 
them  must  wait.  But  there  is  hope  thai  Stout's  bill  will  pass  en- 
couraging manual  training  departments  in  connection  with  the 
high  schools  of  the  state. 

Henry  Ellis,  superintendeat  of  the  Cambridge  manual  training 
school,  died  April  i,  after  an  illness  of  two  weeks.  He  had 
been  superintendent  of  the  school  since  its  formation  in  i838,  and 
was  tbirty-live  years  of  age. 

1  the  United  States  " 
has  won  her  many  friends  in  this  country,  has  written  for  the 
April  Forum  an  article  on  "  Status  of  Women  in  European  Uni- 
versities."   Speaking  of  English  universities  she  says  : 

"  The  L'aliersit;  of  Cambridge  grantB  do  degree  to  womFn,  and  this  is 
their  most  serious  grievaDCe,  and  one  which  cries  out  for  early  redress, 
since  Iheir  posilioc  b  apt  to  be  mbunderstood  outside  the  precinets  of  the 
university,  and  particularly  in  foreign  countries.  Instead  the  university 
confers  a  certificate  (which  men  do  not  receivel  stating  that  the  woman  in 
as  passed  the  required  preliminary  enamination,  kept  the  reouitfd 


Texas  is  moving  forward.  The  house  of  representatives,  by 
a  vote  of  88  to  7,  has  passed  to  engrossment  a  bill  raising  the  state 
tax  for  public  school  purposes  to  the  constitutional  limit.  The 
senate  will  also  act  favorably  on  this  most  important  measure. 
Never  belore  has  a  Texas  legislature  done  so. 

Intelli^eiict,  in  its  issue  of  April  i,  writes : 

'•  The  executive  commiltee  of  Ibe  N.  E.  A.  is  considering  the  quesiioD 
whether  the  assodalion's  property  nghu,  under  its  copyright,  in  the  report 

of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  had  better  be  maintained  as  against  journals 
and  publishers  who  wish  to  publish  the  report  oti  Iheir  own  account.  To 
us  it  is  aroaiinf,  thai  such  a  question  should  be  considered  for  a  momenf. 
What  is  ihe  purpose  of  the  N.  E.  A.?    To  promote  the  interests  of  educa- 

'  ■    -  "Of  course,  and  il   is  going  to  make 
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■Dd  bear  the  university  seal.  The  women's  class-list  is  prinl 
Teisity  calentlar  after  the  mens.  Admission  tolheiiipos 
adroit!  women  to  the  study  of  classics,  mathematics,  natural 
tory,  philosophy,  modem  languages.  Oriental  languages  law 
but  noi  of  medicine.    They  may  take  Ihe  examination  for  a 
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Supt.  Suksdorf,  of  Scott  county,  la.,  has  prepared  a  strong 
program  for  ihe  graded  course  of  the  next  summer  institute. 
Among  the  instructors  are  Dr.  Frank  McMurry,  of  Buffalo,  N. 
Y,,  Mr.  C.  Victor  Campbell,  of  Chicago,  and  Mr,  William  Haw- 
ley  Smith,  author  of  "  Evolution  of  Dodd,"  and  "  Walks 
Abroad."  Dr  McMurry  will  explain  "  The  Purpose  of  Instruc- 
tion," "  The  Relative  Importance  of  Studies,"  "  Apperception 
with  Application  to  School  Work,"  "  Literature  for  Schools," 
"  Nature  Study,"  and  "  Relationship  of  Studies."  Mr.  Campbell 
will  treat  the  following  subjects:  -'The  New  Psychology — (1) 
As  nerve  brain  process  (2)  As  psychic  process  {31  As  related  to 
school  work :  "  '■  School  Management  and  Discipline  " ;  '■  Report 
of  'Committee  of  Ten ' ; "  ■■  Report  of  '  Committee  of  Fifteen  ' ;  " 
"Method  in  Arithmetic;"  "  Systematic  Grammar ;  "  "Vertical 
Writing."  An  invitation  has  been  extended  to  the  teachers  of 
Rock  Island  county  to  attend.  The  institute  promises  to  be  most 
helpful  and  will,  no  doubt,  attract  a  large  number  of  ambitious 
educational  workers. 


of  theCommitiee  of  Ten; . 

Lceplion  of  Ihe  mission  of  the  N.  E.  A.  A  precedent 
more  honored  in  the  breech  than  in  the  observance.  Considering  the  ores. 
enl  hoancial  condition  of  ihe  N.  E.  A. — $50,000  in  its  treasury — the  tlomi- 
nance  of  the  spirit  which  is  careful  of  Ihe  association's  property  rights  in 
such  documents  as  these,  will  juslly  forfeit  all  respect  for  the  organualion 
on  the  pari  of  the  public  and  on  the  part  o<  the  teachers.  Dont  I 
Don't  1 1 '' 

Meanwhile  the  executive  committee  has  arranged  with  a  pub- 
lishing titm  to  bring  out  a  copyrighted  edition  of  the  much  talked 
about  report.  Its  action  cannot  be  defended  on  any  professional 
j^unds  and  should  be  severely  censured  by  the  general  associa- 


The  Westchester  county,  N.  Y.,  Teachers'  Association  held  its 
last  meeting  for  the  present  school  year  at  Mt.  Vernon,  March  23. 
The  topics  presented  touched  upon  certain  new  departures  in 
school  work.  Mr.  Alfred  Hallam,  conductor  of  music  in  Mount 
VemoD  and  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  illtistrated  his  method  of  teaching 
music  by  the  aid  of  his  classes.  Another  feature  of  the  meeting 
was  a  talk  on  "  Visual  Instruction,"  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Seymour,  tJl 
Mount  Vernon.  Mr.  Seymour  illustrated  his  method  by  the  use 
of  the  stereopticon,  taking  for  his  subject  Westchester  county. 
The  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  local  geography  was  empha- 
sized, and  the  possibility  of  conveying  more  accurate  knowledge 
was  clearly  brought  out.  The  views  were  made  by  the  lecturer 
and  the  audience  were  enabled  to  obtain  views  of  the  coast  and 
along  the  Hudson.  The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  are : 
Mr.  P.  W.  Atwood,  of  Tarrytown,  president ;  Mr.  John  C.  Rock- 
well, of  Portchester,  secretary. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Manual  Training  Teachers' 
association  of  America  will  be  held  at  Armour  iostiti  ~     "'"' 
111.,  July  16, 17,  18,  1895.    The  secretary  of  the  a 
Mr.  Chas.  B,  Howe.  ot'Port  Deposit,  Md. 

A  spring  medicine  la  reeded  liy  nearly  everybody.  Hood's  Sarsapaiilla  is 
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School  Celebrations, 

Edited  by  Alice  M.  Kellogg, 
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Closing  Day. 

Contains  material  adapted  for  all  grades. 
More  than  100  pages  of  new  and  attrac- 
tive material. 

Price  35  cents,  postpaid. 

We  also  have  several  hundred  books  of 
recitations,  drills,  and  special  day  exercises. 
Circulars  of  Arbor  Day  books  just  ready. 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO., 

61  East  Ninth  St,.  Hew  York. 
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The  report  of  a  committee,  coDsisting  of  W.  M.  Davis,  C.  F. 
King,  and  G.  L.  Collie,  appointed  at  the  conference  on  geogra- 
phy, held  at  Chicago,  Dec.  28,  29.  and  30,  1892,  one  of  several 
conierences  held  at  the  request  oE  the  Committee  of  Ten.  has 
been  issued  in  a  small  volume  entitled  The  Use  of  Govtrnmen  al 
Maps  in  Schools.  The  committee  examined  the  maps  published 
by  the  various  departments  of  ihe  goverament  and  have  described 
iR  this  report  such  as  are  suitable  for  school-room  study  or 
reference.  Fortunately  many  of  them  can  be  had  for  the  asking. 
and  others  at  a  very  slight  cost  considering  their  value.  No 
school  should  be  without  some  of  these  valuable  maps  ;  they  can 
judge  what  ones  will  best  suit  their  needs  from  the  descriptions 
given  in  this  report.    (Henry  Holt  &  Co ,  New  York ) 

Good  NewB  for  Aathmatloe. 

We  observe  that  Ibe  KoU  plant,  found  on  (he  Congo  rireT,  West  Alrio, 
b  now  in  reach  oF  sufferers  from  Asthma.  As  before  announced,  this  new 
discover;  is  a  positive  cure  (or  Asthma.  You  can  make  trial  of  the  KoU 
CompoDd  free,  by  addressine  a.  postal  card  to  the  Kola  Importing  Co.. 
ii&t  Broadway,  New  Yock,  who  are  sendlDg  out  large  trial  cases  free  by 
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„  ve  70U  side  trips  to  Ckaulatigua  Lake  and  Niagara 
Falls  tmlkoul  extra  charge,  on  jour  return  trip. 

4th. — Because  it  ruos  along  the  shores  ot  beautiful  Lake  Erie  with  It* 
cooliog  breeus  and  delightful  scenery,  passing  through  (he  famous  "  Grape 
Belf'of  Chautauqua  and  ■' Gas  Belt"  of  Indiana,  th»  beautiful  cities  ot 
Erie,  Cleveland,  Fostoria,  and  Ft.  Wayne,  the  Summer  Resorts  of  Green 
Spricgs,  and  msny  other  noted  places. 

5ih.— Because  special  efforts  will  be  made  by  the  Nictel  Plate  Road  for 


.   ,  )l  the  Teachers  on  this  (rip;  and 

i(s  lavi  rales  and  eicellent  service  should  designate  it  as  the  Official  Renlt. 

For  all  Information  call  on  the  nearest  ticket  agent,  or  address  K.J. 
Moore,  General  Agent,  13  Eichange  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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are  not  desirable  io  any  home.     Insufficient  nourishment  produces  111  tem- 
per.    Guard  against  fretful  chlidTcu  by  teedicg  nutritous  an 
food.     The  Gail  Bordeo  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Hilk  Is  tl 
cessful  of  all  infant  foods.' 
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AJVO  COIONIAL  Tines  .: 

This  popular  (Ji.ool  monthly  magazine  is  devoted  to  American  History,  the  various 

patriotic  hereditary  societies,  and  to  the  principles,  incidents,  and 

n  of  '^(i  and  Colonial  times. 

PBBSS  COMSfENTS. 

"  Thh  Spi«iT  o»  '7S  Is  a  Terr  ncai  and  entenainioR  j 
publlullon,  full  of  brishi  arliclea.  appropriate  Io  lis 
patriotic  misiian.    Itdeservei  toaucceed."— Zi'fr-fif 
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$1.00  Per  Year,  by  Hall.    10  Centa  Per  Single  Copy.    SAMPLE  COPY  FREE. 

All  cammunicalions  should  be  addressed  to  and  all  rimiltances  made  Io  Ihe  order  of 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  '76, 14  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 


Aids  for  Teaching  Art  and  History. 

The  Prang  Educational  Company  are  now  publishing  a  series  of 
reproductions  of  fine  photographs  of  famous  buildings  and  monuments 
as  aids  for  teaching  Art  and  History. 

These  reproductions  are  about  20x28  inches  in  size,  of  the  same 
color  as  the  original  photographs,  and  do  not  fade  on  exposure  to  light. 
PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  EACH. 

Alt   n/uslrated  circular  shm-iiig  /lie  subjects   thus  far  publisliej,    ifill  he  mailed  on  appli- 

THE    PRANG    EDUCATIONAL    COMPANY, 

646  Waahin^on  Street,  47  East  loth  Street,  151  Wabash  Avenue 

BOSTON.  NEW    YORK.  CHICACO. 


When  Traveling  in  Europe  and 
Other  Foreign  Countries 
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American  Express  Company, 

NO  IDENTIFICATION  REQUIRED. 
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DO  YOU  SUBSCRIBE  FOR 

EducationalFoundaiions 


$1.00  a.  Tear  ? 
This  is  a  monthly  text-book  for 
teachers   who  desire    professional 


Our  Times 


30  cents  a  Tear. 

The  ideal  paper  of  current  events 
carefully  edited  fur  the  school- 
room. Clubs  of  two  or  more  2?c, 
each. 

Its  circulation  has  doubled  dur- 
ing the  last  vear. 
E.  L.  KELLOGQ  &  CO..  New  York. 
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Chapel : 


Church : 


Portable: 


Acclimatized : 


Students : 
The  Phonorlum: 


1 


A  superb  line  of  Organs  for  the  needs  of  the 
home,  in  new  and  beautiful  casings,  representing  all 
the  choicest  woods.  Various  designs  for  different 
sizes  of  rooms.  The  name  '*Estey''  on  an  organ 
is  a  sure  guarantee  of  its  excellence. 

The  peculiar  sweetness  of  tone*  joined  to  a 
remarkable  depth  and  power,  which  has  always  been 
a  famous  characteristic  of  the  Estey  Organ,  is  espe- 
cially valuable  in  an  instrument  for  chapel  use  Our 
Chapel  Organs  are  exceptionally  popular  for  Lodges, 
Lecture  Rooms,  etc. 

All  our  Church  Organs  contain  the  wonderful 
Estey  Philharmonic  Reeds,  with  special  action  and 
bellows,  thus  securing  that  phenomenal  tone  which 
has  made  them  famous.  Read  the  testimonials  from 
the  pastors  of  some  of  the  largest  churches  in  this 
country. 

Portable  or  Folding  Organs*  for  domestic, 
missionary,  and  Evangelistic  work.  They  are  made 
in  various  sizes  and  styles,  and  we  bring  them  within 
very  modest  limits  of  price.  Four  octave  keyboards, 
reeds  of  great  power,  and  very  liberal  equipment. 
Especially  valuable  for  Kindergartens,  School 
Rooms,  Nurseries,  etc. 

This  Is  peculiarly  an  ••Estey"  idea.  These 
organs  are  designed  and  constructed  with  special 
reference  to  hard  usage  and  severe  climatic  tests  in 
tropical  lands.  They  are  very  popular  in  missionary 
fields. 

Especially  designed  for  the  practice  of  advanced 
students  on  the  pipe  organ.  Made  with  Two  Manual 
and  Full  Pedal  Clavier,  13  to  19  stops.  Very  low 
prices  are  placed  on  these  choice  organs. 

See  Special  Catalogue  of  this  remarkable  organ. 
It  is  the  result  of  twenty  years*  study  and  labor  to 
perfect  an  organ  of  great  power  for  the  largest  Music 
Halls,  Churches,  Auditoriums,  etc. 


Send  for  Large  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 

Estey  Organ  Company^ 

BRATTLEBORO,    VERMONT. 


SUMMER  COURSE  IN  LANGUAGES. 

Circulars  11 22  Broadway,  New  York. 
Best  advantages  for  learning  conversation.  Normal  Course  for  teachers. 

THE  BERLITZ  SCHOOL  OF  LANGUAGES. 

ASBURY  PARK.       -      -      N.  J.    AUDITORIUM,  -  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mott  charming  ttatidt  loc  \  Hon,  Cool  and  pleasant. 

Send  for  list  of  publications  and  sample  pages  of  the  illustrated  Berliu  Method  for  Children. 


Teachers  of  Gymnastics. 

The  Chautauqua  School  of  Physical  Education 
offers  the  usual  improvements  in  the  two  years' 
Normal  Course,  and  in  addition  a  six  weeks 
course  in  Medical  Gymnastics.  Send  for  a  circu- 
lar skiving  full  information. 


JAY    W.   8EAVER,    ^  ^., 
Tale  UnlTerslty,  NSW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


Oon*t  You  Want 


a  new,  bright.  sparkUnc  ainglnff 
book  for  your  work  this  year  7 


Song  Treasures 

s  all  that.  Sample  opy  to  any 
eacher  for  IS  cents.  Low  terms 
or  Incrodaotion. 

E.  T«.  Ksr.i^oGO  <is  ro., 

61  Kart  NiMTn  8T..  N.  Y. 


Charles  De  Silver  &  Sons,  No.  (6)  1102  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Publishers  of  Hamilton,  Locke  &  Calrk's  "INTERLINEAR  CLASSICS" 


Fashionable 


Dress  Goods. 


This  will  be  a  special  exhibit  weeli  in 
Dress  Goods. 

A  heavy  shipment,  Just  received,  of  Knife, 
Film,  and  Puffed  Crepons,  in  the  elegant 
designs  so  much  loolied  for. 

Self-coiored  Crepons,  In  all  the  leading 
shades  and  latest  weaves,  at  75c.  to  $  1 .25 
per  yard. 

MIXED  DRESS  GOODS. 

In  this  section,  an  unusually  large  assort- 
ment of  new  mixtures  and  pretty  designs  in 
Cbeol(S,  Stripes,  Plaids,  etc.,  at  popular 
prices.    Some  of  the  specials  are : 

A  line  of  Shepherd's  Checl(S,  at  $1.00 
per  yard ;  good  value  for  $  1 .50. 

A  line  of  50  inoh  diagonal  Coverts,  in  all 
colors,  at  $  1 .25  per  yard. 

A  line  of  54  inoh  English  Tweeds,  In  new 
mixtures,  at  $  1 .75  per  yard. 

A  full  range  of  Henriettas,  in  new  Spring 
Colorings. 

Aii-wool  colored  Moire  in  ail  shadss,  very 
much  in  demand. 

Fancy  Ganfre  Slili  Crepon,  in  Moire  and 
Rosebud  antique  designs,  at  75  cents  and 
$  1 .00  per  yard. 

James  McCreery  &  Co., 

If  Kl¥  TORl£. 


**We  do  amiss  to  spend  seven  or  elffbt  years  merely  scraping  together  so  mncli  miserable  Latin  and 
Mk  as  might  be  learned  othem  ise  easily  and  dellghtfally  in  one  year.**— Kiltoii. 
VlfSUt  Ocrsar,  Horaee^  Cioero,  Salhut,  Ovid,  Juvenal,  Hvy,  Homer'B  Iliad,  Oo9pti  tf  St.  John,  and 


Xtmomkon*9  Anabd»t»,  each  to  teachers  for  examination,  SlJN. 

OtarV*  Praetieal  and  JYooressive  Latin  Orammar;  adapted  to  the  Interlinear  Serlea  of  claMlCi,  and 
Id  all  other  systems.  Price  to  teachers  for  examination,  $L0O.  _ 

aanf€ni*9  Standard  Spea^en,  JVosf  •  Amerioan  apeaktr,  Pfnnoek's  Softool  .eistorles,  Lord?*  aekoaH  His- 
roriee,  Jfiweseo'*  Freneh  seri«9,  ote.  ^  ,,  ^..    ^. 

^r  AiffUfto  jMVM  €if  oar  InitrUnBan  Ave.  Send  for  terma  and  new  oatalogne  of  all  oar  pablicatlona. 


UNIVERSITY  OF 
MICHIGAN  IS! 

During^  the  summer  of  1895,  ^^m  Jul^  8  till 
August  16,  courses  of  instruction  will  be  given  in 
Latin,  French,  German,  English  Literature, 
English  Language  and  Composition,  Philosophy, 
Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Astronomy, 
Biology,  Drawing  and  Machine  Design,  Sunrey- 
ing,  Civil  Engineering,  Histology,  Botany,  Music, 
and  Law.  ^ 

TUITION  RATES  WILL  BE  AS  FOLLOWS  I 

One  course*  ....  $15 
Two  courses  by  the  same  student, .  $25 
Three  courses    «•        ••  ••       .  $30 

Cost  of  board  and  rooms  will  vary  from 
$3.00  to  $5.00  a  week. 


For  announcement,  containing  full  informa- 
tion, address  jaMES  H.  WADE, 

Secrttary  oftht  UniversHv  0/ Michigan^ 

ANN  ARBOR,  MICH. 

Every  Reader 

of  this  paper  who  has  not  our  catalogue  of 
teachers'  help,  should  send  a  card  asking 
for  it.  It  will  tell  you  how  to  save  time 
and  labor,  have  a  better  school,  and  gef  a 
larger  salary  next  year. 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.. 

61  East  Ninth  St.,  N.  Y 
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Boston,  February  26,   rSgs. 
Messrs.  O.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Springfield.  Mass. 

Gentlemen: — I  desire,  unsolicited,  to  say  that 

'Webster's  International  Di^ionary 

bears  use  Ijetter  than  any  other  I  have  ever  seen,  and  I  have 
all  of  recent  date  in  constant  use. 

Its  authority  is  unchallenired,  its  arrangement  is  ideal,  and 
there  is  nothing  from  cover  to  cover  to  be  apologized  for  either 
by  way  of  omission,  marlcing  of  pronunciation,  arrangement 
of  words,  or  definitions,  or  in  phrasing  ol  definitions. 

Always  an  admirer  of  the   perfection  of  your  work,  I  did 

not  fully  appreciate  its  surpassing  virtues  until  I  had  used  It 

in  constant  comparison  with  other  dictionaries  from  which  1 

/"^■v^    had  been  led  to  expect  much. 

^    ^    \  Respectfully  yours,  A.   E.   WINSHIP. 

WEBSTEffS    \  - ■ 

INTEHh'.'TON.U  I  f^<l  '<"■  '"»  I'liiiphlet  ™iili.l»li,^-  Bi.eoln.en  psge*,  ilhialratlcns,  et.>. 

t^DICTIOM^n'/  G.  &  C.  merrlain  Co.,  Publlaliers, 

Nv  ^/  SprlnKfleli],  ItlasM.,  V.  B.  A. 

^^Danot  buy  clivap|tliuIO}>  tapli^a  reprints  r>f  old  AVebalerdict^onarlei. 


HRHNEMKNN 


Medical  College  and  Hospital 

OP  CHICAOO.  ILLINOIB. 

Ttastklrtr-alsCh  •nnn»l  ™12»,f*  J???|r^J? 
tbLt  iDstltDUOd  wlU  oommaaoe  SflpWp>h*'-  lO.  "•■»■ 
NswooUowbullillim.    WenwjQlPP"* 


t'a         1  BV   NA(L 


Itonies 


SHQRTH»!ID 


BY  MAIL.    THreelcK 


The  Massacbnsetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co, 

i»st  SPRINGFIELD,    MASS.  ^:«2i 

John  A.  Hall.  President  H.  H.  Phillips,  Sccreury. 

JANUARY    I,    ISBB. 

Assets,  $15,653,366.60.       Liabilities,  $14,509,694.31.       Snrpltts,  $1,143,673.39. 
If  you  wilt  write  your  name,  dale  of  btnh.  and  address,  in  the  btaak  form  below,  ant 
send  it  to  the  above  address,  wc  ffill  take  pleasure  in  sbowtng  you, 
showing  the  exact  values  in  cash  and  paid  up 


How  to  better  himself  financially 
is  a  question  the  teacher  will  often 
debate.  A  good  plan  is  for  him  to 
write  to  Mr.  Herbert  S.  Kellogg, 
Manager  of  the  N.  Y.  Educational 
Bureau,  No.  61  East  Ninth  St.,  N.  Y. 
for  advice.  It  will  cost  him  nothing 
and  may  lead  to  a  better  position. 
Mr.  Kellogg  has  successfully  sup- 
plied a  large  number  of  teachers 
with  good,  paying  positions.  His 
;  careful  selection  brings  him  yearly 
an  increasing  number  of  responsible 
positions  to  fill. 

TEACHERS'    AQENCY 


but     

appear  in  a  Policy  issued  at  your  age. 

I  was  born  on  tha day  of.... 

My  Name  Is  

Address  Is 


which  would    Muildi 


■  oHx 


ooli,  Famlliei  uid  Cburcbei.  t. 


J  Unireniiie*.  Coliee™. 


...In  th«  yaar.... 


•r  choice 
SelllnB 
ind  rf Dtlag  of  acbool  propcrif. 

E.  MIRIAM  COYRIBRB. 
50  Fifth  Avenue,  cor.  «c,th  St..       Nsw  Yont  Citt. 


TEACHERS'    AQENCIE3. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES,    ^''^''?-'H«pSny':'^'*  * 

SKND  TO  ASr  or  TSKSI  AQESCISS  FOR  IQO-PJOK  AOB!fCT  KAffUAL,  FBBS. 
4  Aihbunon  Place.  Bostan,  Mass. ;  Sai  Twelfth  Street.  WuhlaEtoo,  D.  C. ; 

—  IT.....  . «-...>/..,.  „,  ^  .  ..r- n.. :..:._  "•— mpollg,  Minn. I 


i.,  Chicigoi  ~  4,000  poiltloiu  dlled. 

AMERICAN    AND    FOREIGN 

TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

Introduca  to  collcRci,  Kbooll,  *nd  famllie*.  lapeiior 

ProtcHon,  Princiiil*,  Awiitant*,  Tutor*,  lod  Gov- 

emena.  for  every  departmeat  of  lattnictlonirtcom- 

mendl  good  actioals  to  parents.    Call  on  or  addreu 

Mrs.  M.  J.  YOUNG-PULTON, 

Amtriataaitd Firriin  Titluri'  Atti^rj 

33  ritla>  8«Bu«,  New  Tark 


10, 'dan.  1x41  SouUi  Spring  ^treel^'Loi  A 


THE  NEW  AMERICAN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  S#!U?.?^te.S 


HARRISBURG,  PA. 


CIXOINMATl,    OHIO. 


THE  BRIDGE  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  ^^SSSS^S'* 

One  Fee  Re«islen  in  Both  Officei.    Send  for  Agency  ManuaL 

BtalntMOlhliM:  I  I  O  Tremont  St.,  BOSTON,   ai  I  Wab»»h  Avo.,  CHICAOO. 

ALBANY  TEACHERS*  AQENCY. 

Provides   Schools   of   all    Oradea   with   Competent    Teachera.      AaalatB 
Teachers  with  Oocd   Records  In  ubtalrting  Poaltlona. 

CfrrtiMndtnct  wHh  Kkosl  sMctrt  and  Itaclur,  i,  imvilrd. 

hXbi^N  p.  FRENCH,  MaoBcer,   S4  State  St..  Albsnj,  K.   T. 


An  Agency  Sa""™.'  1°  ^rSSiw  t^ 

of     vacanciei     and    /i_/    ii  aomething.  but  if  U 
telll  you  about  them    '"»'    is  uked  to  recommend 

Jo™^t  '."^m'o?r™oun   Recomviencb 

C.  W.  BARDEEN.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


s 


chennertioni's  Teachers'  h^s^fsj. 
Oldest  aoil  best  known  in  U.  S. 

Eitabiished  iBij. 

3  East  14TK  Street,  K.  Y 


L.  B,  LANDIS,  MAHAomit. 
(Cl-i03  K.  rth  street, 
ALLKNTOWK,  PA. 


Bud  nt^A\i 


yeu's  regiairy,     Wi 


THE  NEW  YORK 

EDUCATIONAL 

BUREAU 


Established  1887,     Teachers  located  in  '94,  376.     Vacancies  direct  from  employers. 
Teachers  personally  recommended.     New  circulars  give  full  information.     Address 

C.   J.  Al^IIt^Ill',  manEtKer. 


Ilnegndnale.  ■apeclnl  teacher  ot  any  kl 
anowwhena  teacher  la  wanted  wtltF  at  o. 


eating  with  advertisers. 


When%  6?T  "itjr,  plHHcal 

61  EMt>lnt]i  Bt.,  >«w  Twk. 
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National  Educational  Convention, 

DENVER,  COLORADO,  JULY,   1895. 
COLORADO   SHORT  LINE. 


le  fincsi  e: 


3  plan 

'Sl.  Louis  IS  one  of  the  few  laiBe  dues  in  the  Uni 
trains  entering  and  leavine  Ihe  cily  arrive  and  depart 
specimens  of  archiiecture  in  Ihe  United  States  and  I! 

The  COLORADO  SHORT,  LINE  reaches 
Ihroueh  Kansas  and  Colorado  10  Pueblo.      Leaving 

Daily  trains  are  operated  via  ihis  Une,  carrying  Pi 
CbakCais. 

For  [uitber  infonnalion,  rates  of  fare,  pamphleti 

X.    W,  EWALD,  Nciii  Eng.  Pass.  Agl.. 
800  VaahlaitoB  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS.. 


nplcE  of  landscape  eardening  in  Ihe  world. 


world  a 


ited  Slates, 
.  and  one 
1  Ihe  tatges 


It  has  a  Union  Slaliun,  where  all 

ch  is  considered  one  o(  Ihe  finest 

Ihe  world. 

IIS  lo  Kansas  Cily,  and  thence 
Pueblo  under  the  shadows  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
.he  Rocky  Mountains  are  in  sight  for  lao  mUet,. 
llman  Buffet  Sleeping  Cars  and  free  Reclining 


'^'"t  EUROPE' 


luidfromSldkralv  101  daji  daratlon. 

INDBPENDBltTtlcEelfe^TWtaere.  OCElNtlcketii. 
H.  OAZE  ft  BOItS,  Ltd.,  1 13  ProBdwMT.  a.  T. 

MIWBitalnilonSt.BonoH.   auH.  Clark  St., uhicum. 


GRAND  TOURto  EUROPE 


Ftttrr-lhrse  Dbt*'  t230  i  all  i 
Vldclna  Enalud,  France.  Bwllurlaail,  aen 
The  Bhlne,  Bewlnin,  Holland.  Other  touri  Inci 
IMIl  :al»  Fan  Tuna  Holy  Lnnd.  Rend  to 
•nule*.  Edwin  Jonn.  M9  Putnam  it,,  Brooklyn, 


curayjsioNS]oj|OPE 

April  .","  Ma"  is'l'june'a,.  Jun?  Jt'j"ne"""ly"" 
Popular  p^".'""  "P*""*  ■"=  "       ^,^^^^  j^^  .^ 

■c'^r^fci;^.  ciiDnpp  ^iT-^Li.^-;; 


Choice   beiths. 


i^>OF'ALL 

5lCYCLee>7^^^ 


^/ikBbOlOTLr 
"TMtgEST;/ 


T^DEil&MSELEOArtTV/oRKnAflbniP.UflbURPAb'jED; 
,=-    ,-,     .■AlATERIAl,THC)riHC5T,-  ' 

-  IT9E  noDCLl!,-  WflQnTd   IBTO  33  pOUrtDS      PmCES*a5.TlflOO. 

tVtHT  /MACHINE     FULLY     iUAHAMTEEO     ■    CATALOOOE     5CNT   FOB    WO  C!,JT   aTA^I 

V/y^OnARCH  (fCLt  (0-(illCA60- 

^■nAIM   OfFICE  AHD  FACTORY  LAKE  £  MAL&TED  STA 

Retail  -OALEi>R0Qn       i60'   Vada^M      a.ve   . 

'  EASILttN^VADEHOubi!  ■  87-99   READE  ST,  MEW    YORK- 
PORTLAND      -*--  -■ 
■PiRAMCHEb-  -SAMJrRAncisUJ- 

'-^  _ —  'la  I  r   I  a  K  F  c  i  tt  .      Cifi 


HIGH  TIME 


New    York    Eouc*t 


among  the  educators  and  employers  of  teachers,  because  here  ate  i 
ers,- andlhis  Burtau  cordially  recomnicnds  them.  This  Kure^ 
didales  for  positions  paying  ¥5000  a  year  donn.      Forms  for  si 


H.  S.  KELLOGG,  Manager,  No.  6i  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York. 


Picturesque 
trunk  line 

OF 

AMERICA. 


ERYW 

BLOCK  SAFETY  SIGNALS 
WITHOUT      CHANCE 

FKOM 

NEW  YORK, 
CHICAGO, 

CLETMLAJiD. 

CiyCJXlfATI, 

TO 

Beautiful 
Chautauqua  Lake, 


THE  IDEIL  SUMMER  IIESQRT. 

AND     IS    REACBKD    WITH    SI'KKD, 

COMFORT  A>i>  wAri:TV  bv  tui: 

PICTURESQUE  ERIE  LINES. 

D.     I.     ROBERTS, 

Cen.   Passenger  Agent. 


Short 


Vacations 

FOR  BUSY  PEOPLE 
Qld   dominion   |  ^ine 


OLD  POINT  COMFORT,  VA. 
VIRQINIA  BEACH,  VA. 
RICHMOND,  VA. 

WASHINGTON. 

INCLUDING    EVERY    EXPENSE. 

OLD  DOMINION  5.  S.  COMPANY. 

Pier  26,  North  River.  New  York. 
W.  L.  OnlUmden,  Yioa-Prwt.  ft  Traffic  Mgr. 


HAVE    YOU    SEEN    THE 
^    *■%**     ^^    •••••••■•••••• 


proper  position  o 


s  printed 


o  S«0  each. 


e  ticcn  sold  for  from  I 

Thia  one  thouiro  smatlcr  answers 

poee.    It  IS  Jnat  Tight  roribenu6cii,.     n^.^,  >». 

Special  pncc  to  auDScnl>er8,  Sl,  postpaid,  securely 

packed,  complete  vltn  meuual 

E.  L.  KELLOOO  K  CO..  S«v  Tork  knd  CUo«k» 
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Woman's  Beauty. 


THE  CROWN  PERFUMERY  CO. 

ol  177  Nbw  Bond  Street,  Londan. 

'  MAT-SU-KNTA. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 


OUDJOURNEY  (ROUND  THE  WORLD, 

By  REV.  PHANCIS  E.  CLARK,  Pruldnii  afthi  [7i>ll^ 
Sealflirt   of   fhrilKan   Kndwilin-.      Till*  ll  tlie  ttttl 

nnutale  wnik.    It  li  tbe  kiDB  of  sll  lubacrlptlon 
ka.  and  oauells  ihEm  nil.  duO  >uperb  cnanviiUL 
»-DI(i-Dce    I*    ■■>    hliKlnxige.    tat  ^a    Aiv 


W^fl 


AN 


ORGAN 


SSS3FREE 


BEITBaTtKF  tQ.CD 


Mk  ECZEMA, PIMPLES, MOLES, 


New  Books. 

In  the  story  entitled  The  Crucifixion  of 
Phillip  Strong,  Charles  M.  Sheldon  has 

presented  one  of  tbe  leading  questions  of 
the  present  day — the  relation  of  the  church , 
to  the  world — in  rather  a  striking  way.  | 
Philip  Strong,  a  young  clergyman,  is  catle'd  , 
10  the  pastorate  of  a  wealthy  and  aristo-  ^ 
cratic  church  in  a  manufacturing  city,  1 
where  he  attempts  10  show  what  Christ  | 
would  do  for  humanity  if  he  were  among 
'.hem.  The  clergyman's  preachine  and  the 
practice  of  his  sordid,  money-loving  con- 
^re^aiion  are  so  at  variance  that  he  has  a 
difRctiit  time  to  do  his  work  as  his  con- 
science directs  hiro,  and  he  is  finally  wOm 
3ut  with  it.  In  the  meantime  be  has  shown 
[low  the  wealthy  church  members  are  too 
fond  of  money  and  their  own  ease,  too 
much  given  over  to  pleasure,  loo  subser- 
vient to  the  rum  power,  and  lacking  sym- 
pathy for  the  working  people  In  spite  of 
some  defects  of  style  the  stor^  is  well  told 
and  will  set  some  people  to  thinking  about 
how  the  church  may  t^ettcr  meet  the  duties 
imposed  upon  it  at  the  present  day.  (A.  C. 
McClurg  &Co.,  Chicago.    $i.oo.) 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  every 
teacher  should  study  carefully  our  govern- 
ment and  especially  the  government  of  the 
state  in  which  he  lives.  New  York  teachers 
will  find  Orlando  Leach's  little  book,  The 
State  and  Local  Government  of  Neui  York, 
a  revised  edition  of  which  containing  tbe 
changes  made  by  the  recent  constitutional 
convention  has  just  been  published,  a  very 
useful  one  in  preparing  for  the  uniform  ex- 
aminations or  for  the  class-room.  The 
book  describes  with  sufficient  detail  for  all 
practical  purposes  the  executive,  legislative, 
and  judicial  branches  of  the  government 
and  the  organization  of  school  districts, 
townships,  villages,  cities,  and  counties. 
There  is  a  historical  sketch  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  an  excellent  Summary  of  the  school 
laws  of  the  state.  Every  teacher  in  New 
York  state  ought  to  have  this  book.  (Leach, 

I  Shewell  &  Sanborn,  Boston.  New  York,  and 

[Chicago.    35  cents.) 

Famous  Queens  and  Martha  iVashing- 
lon  Paper  Dolls  is  a  set  of  figures  and  cos- 
tumes representing  an  entirely  new  depart- 
lure  in  the  way  of  paper  dolls.as  it  combines 
most  beautiful  ana  artistic  color  work  with 
hbtorical  features  of  great  value'  The  cos- 
tumes are  those  of  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain, 
1192  ;  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England,  1558 ; 
Queen  Marie  Antoinette  of  France,  1789: 
Martha  Washington.  1775;  Queen  Louise 
of  Prussia,  1797;  Queen  Victoria  of  Eng- 
land, {S37,  and  Queen  Margherita  of  Italy, 
1868.  EliMbeth  S.  Tucker,  the  artist,  has 
given  the  features  of  the  different  historical 
characters,  as  well  as  accurate  representa- 
tions of  different  costumes  worn  by  them. 
(Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co  ,  New  York.    75 

Helene  J.  Roth  has  sought  to  lessen  , 
somewhat  the  work  of  learning  French  by 
devising  a  game  called  The  Table  Game. 
By  it  the  pupils  become  familiarized  with  the 
names  of  objects  common  about  a  dining- 
room  and  those  ordinarily  placed  upon  a 
dining-room  table.  It  will  be  found  of  ser- 
vice to  teachers  for  giving  recreation  to 
their  students,  and  at  the  same  time,  in- 
struction in  French  conversation.  (William 
R.  Jenkins,  New  York,    75  cents.) 

The  Age,  published  in  Jewett.  Ohio,  says : 
•'We  carry  but  one  patent  medicine  'ad.' 
that  of  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass., 
and  would  not  do  this  were  it  not  that  the 
tirm  is  as  square  in  its  dealings  as  any  bank, 
and  its  preparations  of  the  very  highest 
class.  The  life  of  the  editor's  better  half 
was  once  saved  by  the  use  of  Ayer's  Sarsa- 
parilla.  after  the  physicians  had  (ailed  to 
give  ber  relief," 


.■H.<lM.Co..P-0.  Bo»  600.  r<.Y. 
'S.H.iM."  Dress  SUysare  the  Best. 


RECAMIER 
CREAM 


Cure  a  Bad  Skin 

Oood  One. 
Apply  at  Night, 

Wash  off 
In   the  Morning. 
Sampie  postpaid 


Harriet  finbbard 

Syer, 


NOW— THE  TIME  TO  MAKE  MONEY! 


lilT  viDti,  It  leT^rjeuT' 

, lat  ■  iDDd  ebeu  Dlati  Wm 

betora  placed  on  tbe  market.    Wicb  the 
■"■  -'"-Mta.roocMiHMbiiDddrrtbedli 

.  u  pool  Ue  lee  the  Wa^e 

*-"  OWllCBl*™,  UddrfM 


I..  Columbuj,  C 


t^% 


^jsm^ms 

\  SKIUHY 

sisw.atv"*' 

WOMEN  1 

PLAYSwias'^S^o-S 

TEACHERS'  AIDS.  p'=s/s 

od*  Id  Arltbiuetio.  Qlatorr  ol  Education,  eto, 
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Publishers'  Notes. 

DdiIdc  the  nmt  few  monilii  the  PenDfrlvuiU 
Educatioiwl  Buma.  L.  B.  Ludls,  nuiueer, 
AUcDtown.  Pl,  will  be  called  upoD  to  Gil  from 
9^000  to  3,000  ncandes  In  vujou*  deptnments  ot 
■cbool  work.  These  teichen  will  be  located  in 
difhrcDt  itslei.  In  order  to  have  the  benefit  o[ 
the  full  leaaoD,  names  should  be  regiRered  now. 


■omctblng  is  lacking.    A  ti 


found  that  Ihls  builds  up  the  sritetn,  cbanelne 
that  wear^,  tired  feeling  lo  one  of  enerEjsntf  ac- 
tivity. It  issold  by  dnigeists  or  may  beobtaioed 
ot  Pafast,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

WelMer's  was  the  fint  ereal  AmeTican  dlction- 
aiylnthe  field  and  <t  ititi  holds  lis  ownaEsinst 
itroiic  rivals.  For  the  qualities  that  make  a  die- 
tionaiy  what  il  ihould  be  the  latest  Tevislon, 
known  as  the  Inttrnalional  Diciionarj,  ranks 
with  the  higheit.  It  has  been  pralied  by  noted 
scholar^  educaion,  judgf-   — ■■ —  — '  " ' — 


countnea  of  Europe.  In  European  countries  «ict 
designation  upon  chequ™  of^the  exact  foreigt 
money  equlv^lenta  Is  a  distinct  advantap^e,  lending 
10  prevent  the  exaction  of  commiasians  Or  ex- 
change when  cashing,  Tbli  most  original  feature 
has  led  all  such  as  have  uied  the  chequei  to  pto- 
nounce  Ihem  lupetmr  10  ail  other  forms  of  travel- 
en'  credit.  TiBvelerd  will  save  time  and  avoid 
delays  and  inconvenience  by  cajrying  these 
,  cheques.  Through  arranfements  existing  *ilb 
the  principal  hoiets,  shopkeepers,  etc.,  to  accept 
the  lame,  the  necessity  of  specially  visiliog  baoli- 
eis  Co  obtain  funds  and  consequent  loss  of  time 
are  frequently  avoided ,  ai  well  as  delays  (incldenl 
to  the  use  of  letters  of  credil)  resulting  from  in- 
ability to  obtain  (uods  liom  banks  on  Sundays, 
holidays,  and  fete  days.     Loss  of  discour'- 


d  by  use  of  ' 
different    i 


„    .  s,  and  others- 

Justice  Brewer  calls  it  "the  perfectiDo  of  diction- 
aries." G.  &  C.  Merriam,  Springfield,  Haas.,  will 
send  a  pamphlet  free  coataining  speciinen  pages. 
Illustrations,  etc. 

Two  of  the  moat  remarkable  c 


staled,  the  traveler  can  confioe  ihe  cashing  of 
cheques  to  the  actual  amount  required  in  any 
country.  The  dlsiribuiion  of  funds  among  Ihe 
mrmbeis  of  a  family  or  party,  can  be  made  wiili 
tbese  cheques,  thereby  adding  materially  to  the 
convenience  nnd  comloit  of  a  trip  ;  a  facility  not 
procurable  under  a  letter  of  credit.  No  identifica- 
tion required.  KuUer  particulan  In  regard  to 
Ihem  may  be  obtained  at  any  ol  tbe  7,soo 
oflices  of  Ihe  American  Express  Company.  We 
have  used  these  cheques  and  can  recommend  thim 
as  the  most  tatlsfactory  and  convenient  means  of 
live  and    exchange  now  in  vogiue. 


Must  Praise  Hood's 


"I  wu  troubled 
with  Dyspepsia,  and 
was  In  such  a  condi- 
tion I  could  not  wulk. 
In  a  week  after  I 
commenced  taking 
Hood's    BanapariUa 

I  Felt  Bener 
Blneetaklngfourbot' 
ties  1  am  perfecliy 
oured— never  felt  bet- 
ter In  my  life.  I  can 
work  hard,  eat  heart- 
ily ftod  (leap  well. 
My  wife  says  there 
Is  nothing  like  Hood's 
Sarsapsrllla.  Can't 
John  W.  Ssyder, 


fl  emulsified  or  made  easy  of  diges- 
tloD  and  the  kjpophoiptaites  (or  pbospbonis) 
which  are  so  Impbclanl  in  the  development  and 
prawth  of  the  oateous  or  bone  and  nerve  systems 
an  combined  in  Scott's  Emulsion.  This  is  what 
makes  It  so  important  a  remedy  in  consumption, 
BCrorula,  aucraia,  and  tbe  various  wasting  diseases 
of  children.  It  may  be  procured  of  any  druggist 
or  of  Scott  &  fiowne.  New  York. 

The  thiity-riith  annual  course  of  lectures  In 
the  Hahnemann  Medical  College  and  Hospital 
will  begin  September  10,  1895.  Tbls  college  has 
well  eqaliqied  laboratories  and  experienced  teach- 
ers. "The  fees  are  moderate  1  men  and  women 
bave  equal  advantages.  Tbe  new  hospital  with 
sag  betb  Is  now  open.  The  announcement  will 
be  sent  on  request.  Write  to  Jas.  B.  Cobb,  H.D., 
3iij6  Indiana  avenue,  Chicago. 

This  1*  special  ezblbit  week  at  James  HcCreery 
A  Co.'s,  Broadway  and  Eleventh  street,  N.  Y. 
They  have  just  received  a  heavyshipment  of  knife, 
Stan,  and  puffed  crepons,  In  Ihe  elegant  designs 
so  mtKh  looked  for  ;  thev  also  have  self-colored 
crapons,  In  all  the  leading  shades  and  latest 
weaves.  The  mixed  dress  goods  include  an  unu- 
soally  laiga  assotmenl  ol  new  mixtures  and 
pretty  dedgna  in  checks,  stripes,  plaids,  etc.,  at 
popular  prices. 

Many  teachers  will,  undnubledly,  go  tc 


.         . .  new  quarters  at  63 

'^I  old  place  of  business,  44  East  14th  street  be- 
ne Loo  small  for  their  raptdly  inoiaung  liusi- 
is.  They  have  now  one  o(  the  finest  location! 
the  city,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  af- 
d  an  Impnlie  to  their  business. 


A  test  of  forty  years  ought  10  be 

S'ove  the  worth  of  any  preparation.  Gouiaud'a 
riental  Cream  has  been  on  the  market  during 
thai  period  and  such  a  high  medical  autliority  as 
Dr.  L  A.  Sayer  says  of  it :  ''As  you  ladles  will 
use  Ihem,  1  recommend  '  Gouraud's  Cream '  as 
the  leatt  harinful  of  all  skin  preparations."  Il  is 
used  to  remove  tan,  pimples,  freckles,  and  other 
blemishes.  II  Is  sold  by  druggists  and  fancy 
goods  dealers  or  may  be  had  of  Ferd.  T.  Kopkina, 
|R«pnetor,  57  Great  Jones  street,  N.  Y. 

An  excellent  > 


!S  of  books  for  begini 


proficiency  in  reading.     Each   volume 
carefully  edited  by  an  experienced  teacher,  with 
or  vocabulary,  or  bolh,  as  the  case  may  be^ 


considerable  loss.     The  Iravelen 


able,  econ 


id  bank  drafts — being  more  ai 
,  and  safer  than  '        ' 


Eleven  medals  were  awarded  Richards  &  Co., 

,      I  Barclay  street,  N.  Y.,  and  loB  Lake  street, 

,    Chicago,  at  the  Columbian  expoaitioa  In  1893. 

\    What  further  proof  of  Ihe  high  ouatity  of  their 

materials  and  apparatus  is  needed  P      Thi 


This 

list  of  over  w,ooa  correspondents  throughout  the 
world,  as  well  as  ihe  entirety  original  manner  In 
which  Its  cheques  are  drawn,  render  them  for  all 
pnctical  purposes  as  available  as  cash  in  any 
oountiy,  and  virtually  a  universal  currency.  The 
travelos'  die^ues  can  be  had  in  any  quaniity,  and 


Beecbam^s  pills  are  for  bilious- 
ness, bilious  headache,  dyspep- 
sia, heartburn,  torpid  liver,  diz- 
ziness, sick  headache,  bad  taste 
in  tbe  mouth,  coated  tongue, 
loss  of  appetite,  sallow  skin,  etc., 
when  caused  by  constipation; 
and  constipation  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  all  of  them. 

Go  by  the  book.  Pills  loc.  and 
25c.  a  box.  Book  frte  at  your 
druggist's  or  write  B.  F.  Allen  Co., 
36s  Canal  Street,  New  York. 

Annual  soles  more  than  6,000,000  boxes. 


A  fewyears  a^  it  was  noted  that  cbildren  who 
had  finished  their  schooling  made  the  most  ridioi- 
lous  blunders  in  Ihe  common  forms  of  speech  ; 
this  is  not  so  much  the  caae  at  present,  because 
more  attention  is  given  to  the  teaching  of  language 


8«TUle,  PenosylTimht. 


Hood's^^  Cures 


OBimilCBEU.SUGICUBEinriFIER, 


iliMTiyfJ 


Teachers  who  wish  to  teach  language  in  thi 
war  should  send  to  Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanbom 
for  A  Courae  of  Language  Study  in  Outline,  by 

Southworth  and  Goddard.    Su(~ — ' — 

are  made  on  spi 


Buggesliv 
of  Ungi 


A  well  selected  library  la  undoubtedly  a  good 
thing  for  any  school.  A  good  book,  read  al  the 
right  time,  helps  to  interest  the  pupil  in  geogra- 

e,  hisiory,  or  science.  The  Baker  &  Taylor 
.  New  York,  make  a  specially  of  furnishing 
■choots  with  libraries.  Thn  will  mail  a  topically 
arranged  general  literary  list  of  the  standard 
books  of  all  publishers  on  application,  and  will 
f  nndah  promptly  estimates  on  submitted  lists. 

An  atmosphere  of  spring  is  given  to  the  April 
Atlantic  issue,  by  a  delighllul  paper  on  Flower 
Lore  of  New  England  Children,  by  Alice  Morse 
Earle.  Two  papers  o[edu=ational  interest  orejThe 
Expressive  Power  of  English  Sounds,  by  Profes- 
sor Albert  H.  Tolman,  and  The  Basis  of  our  Ed- 
ucational System,  by  James  Jay  Greenougb. 

One  of  Ihe  m»i  appreciative  tributes  to  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  which  tias  yet  appeared  comes 
from  the  pen  of  C.  T.  Copeland,  and  Is  printed  '- 


Acts  like  magic  in  the 
alcohol  and  opium 
habits,  entirely  restor- 
ing the  digestive 
powers. 


Crown  and  Bridqe  Work. 

The  spselal  and  sdeatlBa  bnacb  of 
as  Crown  sad  MdW  Wrok,  naiilrea 

•««ti 

Dr.I.I.STEim,36II.13dSL,I.T. 


KIDDER'S 


READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  men- 
tioning The  Journal  when  com- 
municating with  advertisers. 
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Thomas  Beecham,  the  manufacturer  of  the  I 
world-famed  Beecham'i  Pill,  is  always  in  the  front ' 
ranJf  of  progitss.     He  foresee;  what  is  wanted  1 

ular  demand.  Nowhe  is  putimg  up  tnese  pills  in 
aneai,  little  wooden  bottle  (ten  cents  each),  just. 
the  (hiog  for  the  vest  pocket.  Id  (act  he  couldn't , 
bit  on  a  more  convenien'  or  more  needed  package 
for  the  traveler  or  the  busy  man  in  ofBce  or  work- 

Beecham  seems  to  study  the  interest  of  his  cus- 
tomers both  physically  and  financially  and  theten- 
ceot  packageof  this  sterling  remedy  for  const ipa- 
tioD  and  biliousness  and  kindred  complaints  is  an 
earnest  of  his  desire  to  supply  their  every  need. 

We  predict  an  enormous  sale  of  this  10c,  pack- 
age of  Beecham 's  Pills,  perhaps  even  greater  than 
the  regular  asc.  sire,  although  the  latter  contains 
more  pilts  proportionately,  and  is,  therefore, 
cheaper  for  those  who  have  proved  their  merits. 
All  dniggis'.s  are  now  supplied  with  both  dies. 
Write  10  B.  F.  Allen  Co..  365  Canal  St.,  New 
York,  for  the  book  on  Beecham's  Pills. 


Magazines. 


The  I 
of  Ami 


r  education  of  women  was  not  alone 
L  origin,  but  it  has.  of  course,  been 
greater  eileni  in  the  United  States 
than  anywhere  else.  The  movement,  however, 
has  very  rapidly  spread  abroad,  has  in  (act  in- 
vaded the  conservative  English  universilies,  and 
even  the  universitips  of  Germany.  An  exact 
statement,  made  alter  personal  study,  of  the  alti- 
tude of  all  the  great  English,  German,  and  French 


.._   ._       d  theeonditi 

which  they  are  being  admilted,  is  del 
plained  in  a  very  instructive  article  by 
Zimmem,  in  the  April  number  of  Tie  Fori 


itelj  e 


at  bl.  Louis,  either  going  01 _.     

is  fast  taking  the  front  rank  as  one  of  thegreat 
businesscentersof  the  United  States.  "TbeCol- 
orado  Short  Line"  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Rail- 
way, reaching  from  St.  Louis  to  Denver  is  the 
most  desirable  route,     Thereprcsentalives  of  this 

lie  pleased  to  call  on  those  nho  thick  of  attend- 
ing the  convention. 

DnrlDS  tll«  TdcUiliiK  Faiiod. 

■  U.  WHKAW'B  BOOTHnCS  StIDF  bU  b»D  QSCd  lOTOTgT 
niTT  TSARS  liT  MILLIONS  of  MOTBERS  tor  tbetl- 
OBILDHBH  WhO.!  TEKTBIHO.  wltb  PERFECT  BUC- 

ALLATS  all  FAIN :  CCBES  WiWd  COUC.  uid  U  tbe 
beat  nmedy  for  DtAKBIltEA.    Sold  by  DmgitliK.  In 


Pears' 

Do  you  know 
the  most  luxu- 
rious bath  in 
the  world? 

Have  you 
used  Pears' 
soap? 


lieys  ilagatittc  appears 


The  April  ni 
with  a  handsome  easier  cover.  1  uc  icauiug  ar- 
ticles are:  -'The  Metropolitan  Opera  Season  of 
189s."  by  Robert  Hughes,  with  magnificent  pho- 
tographs of  the  principals  ;  "  Mysteries  of  Altica," 
\n  F.  W.  Wendt ;  '•  Anists  in  their  Studios,"  by 
W.  A.  Cooper  ;  a  clever  story  by  Efigar  Fawceit ; 
a  slory  of  tHe  "  Man  of  the  Iron  Mask,"  by  Fran- 
One  of  (he  many  attractions  of  the  April  num- 
ber of  The  Chaataaqaan  is  an  Easter  hymn,  the 
words  of  which  were  vnliten  by  Mary  A,  Lath- 
bury,  the  music  by  Theodore  F.  Seward.  An  er 
celleut  portrait  of  Napoleon  forms  the  fronlispieci 
It  accompanies  a  brilliant  anicle  on  "  Napoleo 
on  the  Island  of  Elba,"  by  Henry  Houssaye. 

The  second  of  Dr.  C.  Hanford  Henderson's  s< 
ries  of  articles  on  "Manual  Training"  appeal 
in  the  April  Fopalar  Scirnte  Monthly.  It  is 
■timulallng  atgument  for  hii  specially  because  < 
"  the  increased  intellectual  power  which  is  the 
necessary  physiological  result  of  such  training." 
His  reasoning  is  re-eo forced  by  sutements  of  re- 
sults. Among  Ibe  other  articles  are  "  Some 
Curiosities  of  Thinking,"  by  Dr.  M.  Allen  Starr; 
"The  Successor  of  the  Railway  "  (the  trolle)- 
road), by  Appleton  Morgan,  and  "Some  of  Ihi 
Outliers'    Among    Birds,"  by   Dr.   R.  W.  Siiu- 


RomaHce,  the  magazine  of  short  fiction,  haE 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Current  Literature 
Company,  which  issues  the  similar  publication 
entitled  Short  Storiei,  and  the  periodical  called 


IMF*ORTANT. 

When  VKiIinE  New  York  City,  lave  Baggage.  Bi. 

Bfss   and  CarrliEc  Hire,  and  mop  at  the  Grand 
Dion  Hotel,  opposite  Grand  Central  Depot. 
Aw  Handsomelv  Furnished  Rooms  at  $1  and  up- 
wards per  day.    European  plan,    filevators  and  all 


SMITH'S  RAPID  PRACTICE 

Arithmetic   Cards. 

SREATESTfFor  g>»ing  (  tested 
tABOR  I  any  amount  J  'S,'|„ 
SAVING  of  practice  in  I  JrVK 
DEVICE    I  arithmetic     ^   ""«» 

P'tdid  the  lowest  grade  of  pnnury  addition,  ihiouKb 
[raclions,  percentage  10  advance  measurements.  3? 
lets  of  it  cards  ea^,  every  one  diUcreni.  Price,  40 
-cats  net  per  set.  postpaid.    Complete  seta  of  <»  - 

E.  L  KBllOCe  i  CO.,  In  loik  t  CUiW. 


LADIES  I 

DsjmllklkOapof 

GOOD   TEA? 


HOW  AEE  TOtm 

CHINA  CLOSETS? 


Are  the  old  diBheB  chipped  vaA 
ontoked,  and  nnstiited  to  gettmg  off  a 
spotloBS  Uble.cloth?  We  Will  re- 
plenish 1-.  FREE. 

Why  drink  poor  T«as  and  CoCeea, 
I  ftnd  rtiia  yonr  health,  when  70a 
can  get  the  best  at  CArgo  prices? 
PREMIUMS  for  all— UiimeT,  I'eft 
and  Toilet  Bets,  Banquet  and  Hanging 
I  Lamps. Watches,  Cloolu.  Mniia  Boxes, 
I  (3ook  Books,  Watch-docke,  Ghenila 
I  'Table  Corers,  Caps  and  Sancen, 
Plates,  Knives  and  Forks,  Tnmbleza, 
Gobleta,  given  to  Clnb  Agents. 

r.|H|DIHCOI<IES»i- -:>»-"■■» 

celebrated  Teas,  Ooffees.  Baking  Pow- 
der and  Spices.  Work  for  all,  ZH 
lbs.  of  Fine  Teas  b;  mail  or  eipress 
t(tc  $2.00;  charges  paid.  Headqnar- 
ters  in  U.  8.  for  Pure  Teas,  Coffees, 
I  Extracts,  Baking  Powder  and  Bpices. 
I  Beautiful  Panel  (size  14x28  inches) 
I  FREE  to  all  PationB.  For  full 
paitionlars,  address 

TheM  WeuThIIo., 

31  &  S3  Vesey  Street, 
p.  0.  Box  289.  NEW  YORK. 


STANDARD  BLACKBOARD  STENCILS, 

THE  BEST  AIDS  FOR  ILLUSTRATION. 

We  have  about  yx>,  including 
Maps,  Natural  History    Charts,   Language    Lessons,    Portraits, 
Fruits  and  Flowers,  Physiology  Charts,  Animals,  Bor- 
ders, Rolls  of  Honor,  and  many  others. 

About  too  are  entirtly  new.  A  large  reduction  lor  quantities.  All  our  designs  an 
carefully  drawn,  well  perforated,  and  of  a  high  tlegree  of  artistic  merit. 

^^  A  sample  map  of  South  America  and  a  design  suitable  for  a  language  oi 
drawing  lesson  will  be  mailed  postpaid  with  a  complete  catalogue  for  10  cents. 


E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  6i  East  Ninth  St.,  New  York, 


<•  B  Pwltlye  Cure  foe  Kldnej-  4  Urlnary 


e  Cure  tot  Rldne)-  i.  LTrlnary  ^ 


t    FREE  CURE.     fSSTL — 

>   —    --      ^        _  ijf  ...II  nhrub,  K&TA.KATA  (botanical  niiiDf;  PIptr 

*  ER'-^-^A-  and  RHEUMATISM.  SSsS'HSSKSSS 


M^VrTto"; 

ftc'o.^Soprle 

on. 

VlOlV,  -fUKa         WED.         tHUJl  tTtl.  ©Ar  SWNI 

0OG00O0 

USED 'every  week-day  BRINGS  REST  ON  SUNDAY. 
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CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 


IMPORTANT     NEW 
BOOKS. 


.    UMn 


PRIMER  OF   PSYCHOLOGY. 

B]r  Piofcunr  Gioitcs  TuvHtou.  Lado,  Vale  Uniicrtlty.    l£iii< 

FANCIFUL  TALES. 

Bt  FiAVK  R.  Stockton.     Bdlled  for  School  luc  bylULtABuuBiTHLoNcwoiTKV.    Ctoth,  19 
Full-fu^c  lIliutraLloriL    fiO  udia  nrt,    A  Sapplemcntary  Reader  tor  chlJdren  nine  and  lea  yesi 

THE   MAKING  OF   THE   OHIO  VALLEY   STATES. 

Br  Sahuil  Adahs  Di.ke.    With  Mapa  And  many  lUustrallona.    lAno,  9K  pisem.    91.(0. 

HOW  THE  REPUBLIC  IS  GOVERNED. 

Br  Noah  Brooks.   ISno.  T5  ccnu.   (^.a^>  immtdUuty.)    Clm«  in  Grll  GoTcrnment  nllt 


TEXT-BOOK  CATALOGUE  FOR  1894.4!  NOW  READY. 

IS3-157  FIFTH  AVENUE,        -         -         .        -         NEW  YORK  CITY. 


CIVEN     TO    TEACHERS. 

A  Course  of  Language  Study  in  Outline 

By  SOUTHWORTH   and   GODDARD, 


With  Comments  on  Special  Forms  of  Language  Teaching.      A    Twenty-etffM 
Pag«  Pamphlet.    Mention  this  paper. 


LEACH,  SHEWELL  &  SANBORN,  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago. 


EACHERSI 


"THE  CENTURY 

BOOK  FOR 

YOUNG  AMERICANS." 

IHi"  the  story  of  the  GoverDiiic;nt,"by  Elbridge 
S.  Brooki,  describing  the  adventures  of  a  ptuty  of 
bright  young  people  in  Washington,  and  what  they 
learned  there :  how  the  Government  was  founded. 
President,  Congress, 


piees  ol       .   _. 

Revolution,  vfilh  preface  by  Genera]  Horace  P 
350  large  pages,  307  engiavingi.  Price  $1.50  at 
retail,  with  special  rates  to  schools.  A  sinr/t  imr 
pit  e^  lenl,  fosl-paid.  te  am-  rmdrr  of  /Aii  paptr. 
for  */ .00.— money  refunded  if  boolt  is  retuined. 

The  Century  Co.,  UnioH  SqnaK,  New  York. 


limSinPDDllSHIHBCfl.. 

Educational  Publishen, 
*3-^7  Bast  lOth  St.,  NEW  TOBK. 

Pleaaticad 
Com 


SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 

are  our  Specialty.     A  topically  arranged  General  Library  List  of  the  Standard  Books  of  all 
Publishers  mailed  on  application.     Estimates  on  submitted  lists  promptly  furnished. 

THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  CO..  Wholesale  m  Demurs,  5  anil  7  East  Sitteentli  Street,  HEW yflR|[. 


IKAYNARD'S    FRENCH    TEi^TS. 


.    L>  Belle  an  Bala  Doi 


Ho.t.   aiHoHeltea.    1 


.    Pellie*  HtalerlcB  EnraallneB,  bj  Kile. 

E.  dBPomiMrf.  Elementary.  Clgth,  -  :> 
.    Petit   LiTre  i'laatTaetloB  et  4t  Dl- 

TerilaaeineBi.  ngmoitanr-  ClotJi.~  .9 
■   Dn  Marlaied'AaiaDT.liyLluloTlcBaleTT 

MoTw  advaHotd.  Clolh.  -  -  -  -  Jl 
.    Ijk  PoBdre  biix  Teux.  A/tvanced.  Clotb. 

bT  Leblche  and  Kartln,  .  .  .  .  ^ 
Q.    Le  Ciiant  du  CTffae.    AdvQneed.   Clotb, 


/F  you  WAlfT 

FRENCH  BOOKS, 

orbooka  of andenn^pUoa-Sobool  BootM^  BtandaM 

William  R.  Jenkins, 

PublUberaod  Importer, 
E51  miuliii  Sixlk  AviMH,  Uiti  Strrtf).    Ntw  Vtrt, 

CiulnpuoB  aiiplleallon.  ImnortatloDipramplIy  mad* 


_       _  'olunia  li  caratullj  edited,  to 

I  sxperienoed  teaclier,  with  uDtei ■--' —   ~  '— ^  "  •■■ *"      ""■-  ~~  '- ' ••  ~' — 

id  tbe  Tolumei  are  laHtetnlJy  boui 

Specl'men9oplwte¥UbwinaUonnoeipt0/t*nprict. 

mum.  MERRILL  {  CO.,  Publishers  43. 45.  and  47  E.  Tenth  St.  N.T. 

H.  I.  iKITH,  Agl.,  5  gamaiMt  Bt.,  Hoston.   J.  P.  Wn.LIAlI8,  Ant..  161  Wab— h  At».,  OMwtgo. 


Mineralogy  and  Zoology 

B.  L.  WILBOB,  ITO  Tremont  at.,  Boitoft 


TEXT-BOOKS  ABREAST  OF  THE  TIMES. 


rtnpalhy  with  tl; 


^ 


WE  offer  teil-boDlu  and  helpt  >ldch  embodT  Ihe  1 
and  lucceitfui  edflcalon  in  even  ~     ' 

No  propreHiTe  and  InteUiserLl   lu 

catlonal  method*  thould  fail  to  MftfuoLL     — . 

Our  Hrm  mialraUd  Calaliifui  far  iSi)3  mill  it  rratfy  m  January,  and  mill  h  mailtifrtt  tt 
t—ehtr  upon  atplitatiaii.    Ctmifimdtnri  cerdieBf  anilid. 

SILVER,   8URDETT   &    COMPANY,  Pobnal>e«. 

BOSTON. NEW      YORK. CHICAGO.  r,.:,.,    .r,.-.   r,.,.  . 


'IMPROVEMENT    THE   ORDER    OF    THB    AOE.' 


The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter. 

All  the  eiseatial  fefttnres  of  a  writing  machine 
gjeatljr  perfected.      All   the  Imperfections  uid 
annoyances  of  former  machines  overcome. 
The  greatest  intUcatitHi  of  pri^^ssiTe  principles 
in  connection  with  anj  writing  machine. 


De  net  purc^ait  bt/Brt  riceiving  imr  illuilraltd  and  detcriptive  calalogui. 

THE  SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY, 


says  do  city  uje  ,9119 
Elementary  Sounds 
and  Diacritical  Marias 

Fully  eaplained  and  illustrated  bj  the 
Step  6v  W<p  Primer 

in  Burnt  Pronouncing  Print. 

Every  teacher  needs  this  booL  to  give  daily 
dnil  on  the  sounds  of  the  language.  Its  intro- 
duction would  revolulioni»  the  teaching  of  Read- 

heneU  to  secure  its  use.     Price,  aj  cents  pet 
copy.     Special  terms  (or  introduction, 

E.  L.  KBILOGG  A  CO.,  Del  lork  &  Cltlcago. 


READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  men- 
tioning   Thb    Journal     when 
comrannicating  with  advertisers. 
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School 

INTERESTS -^DUTIES 

By  Robert  M.  King:. 
Instructor  in  the  In- 
dianapolis  High 
School,  l2mo.,  doth. 

PRICE   il.OO   PREPAID 

The  principal  of  co-operation  so  ably  ad- 
vocated by  David  Perkins  Page  in  his 
"Mutual  Duties  of  Parents  and  Teachers" 
is  here  extended,  brought  down  to  date, 
and  applied  to  existing  conditions  of  school 

fovernment.  The  work  is  developed  from 
age's  "Mutual  Duties,  "from  various  public 
reports  and  documents,  and  from  the  Bulle- 
tins-Qfthe  National  Bureau  of  Education.  Its 
scope  is  indicated  in  the  chapter  headings : 

■  of  Pkrenta  Bohool  Morals 

'  ~  School  Bllquette 

Svhool  CelebrMlDBs  and  OlMorruicM 
-the  Tmchen*  Instltiit* 
-       -    -  -  BmhUdk  ClrolH 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

wYork  CinclDHitl  Tbiciso  Boston  Allanu  aod  Portland,  Ore 


AN  ILLUSTRATION  of  the  welcome 
given  from  highest  sources   to  the 
new  edition  of  Qildersleeve's  Latin 
Grammar : 

"  Gilderslceve's  Latin  Grammar."  Third  edition.  By 
B.  L.  Gildersleeve  and  Gonzalez  Lodge.  (New  York:  Uni- 
versity Publishing  Co.)  This  book  showing  the  results  of 
many  years  of  experience,  the  marks  of  the  highest  and 
ripest  scholarship,  and  a  wonderful  appreciation  of  the 
needs  of  student  and  teacher  alike,  takes  its  place  amoog 
the  great  Latin  grammars  of  our  age.  It  is  a  book  not  set 
forth  "  to  endure  for  a  season"  and  then  be  relegated  to 
the  top  shelf  of  the  library,  but  a  masterly  and  scientific 
exposition  of  the  Latin  etymology  and  of  the  laws  of  the 
Latin  syntax.  The  arrangement,  especially  of  the  syntax, 
is  at  once  sensible  and  logical ;  the  rules  are  stated  with. 
terseness  and  precision ;  the  quotations  illustrating  the 
taws  of  the  language  are  translated  in  the  happy  st)le  be- 
longing peculiarly  to  Dr.  Gilversleeve.  This  Grammar, 
taken  up  by  students  preparing  for  college,  wilt  be  their 
guide  throughout  their  whole  college  course  ;  and  if,  after 
graduation,  they  become  teachers,  a  book  of  reference  of 
inestimable  value.  It  is,  in  short,  a  grand  contribution  to 
Latin  philology. 


We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  you  our  descriptive  catalogue. 


UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

43-..  7  E    Tenth  Street,  New  York. 


DIXON'5       AMERICAN 
GRAPHITE       PENCILS 


Hpril. 


e  Diamond  denotes 


joy,  repentance.     Il  is  also  a  talis- 


Oh,  lo  be  in  Englatid,  now  that  April's  there, 

And  whoever  wakes  in  England,  sees,  some  morning,  unaware. 

That  the  lowest  boughs  and  the  brushwood  sheaf 

'Round  the  elm-tree  bole  are  in  tiny  leaf, 

While  the  chaffinch  sings  on  the  orchard  bough 

In  England— now.  —Rohert  Browning. 


Dixon's  =  American  -  Qraplilte  -  Pencils. 

If  net  familiar  viiih  Ikem  it  laill  fay  yju  la  mcnlicn  lAe'li.  Y.  School 
Journal  and  stud  16  centi  for  tamfUt  worth  dmbU  tht  money, 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO., 

JEKSEY    OITY.    N.    J. 
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FORCED  "REORGANIZATION"  SALEll! 


We  are  under  the  necessity  oC  ai 


!r  that 


)r  the  t 


lishcd. 


<  W««' 


pUy  and ! 
tion  Is  the  placine  on  the  market  at  greatly  rcducid 
„      ,  :k  d(  Standard  Scientific  Apparatus,  aegnEatmg  in 

le  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 
This  "Reorganization"  Sale  will  continue  nii/y  until  our  dock  is  reduced  to  the 

haseij  should  communicate  with  us  im„iedialfty  and  secure  circular  No. 
Catali^ues  of  any  particular  Depl.  (S  in  Nuniber)/r«  to  science  teachers 


Inrmtieate  tba  QPBEB  "tUCTBIC  CAMPLE"  for  Projtotiop  LanterB*.    | 

Queen  &  CO.  inc.,  loio  chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 

NI.M.KC.I.E.  World's  Fai»  Awabds.       NEW  YORK  Office  :  1 16  Fulton  St. 


>•«««•««««««•«•««« 


MANHATTAN 

School  and  Church  Furniture  Works, 

No.   1  27  Clinton  Place.  N.  Y. 

We  muufacture  Ociki  for  Scholars,  Teachennnd 
PtlDCi pull.  Sealing  ol  various  kinds.  Work  Berches 
tor  Manual  Trainlni;,  Kindersarlen  Tables.  al«o 
Pew>,  Pulpils,  Alur  RalU,  and  Cabinet  Work  of  all 
descriptions  at  our  own  factory  which  is  ihe  only 
one  of  the  k<nd  in  New  York  CUy  wheie  the  best 
skilled  labor  «n  he  secured. 

We  also  hate  lacllilica  for  fumlsblDK  at  bollnoi 

ard  guaraoieed  10  be  ol 


Physical  and 
ChemicalApparatus 

HicToacopea,  Telescopes  and  Lanterns, 

Djnamos,  Motors  and  Electrical 

Test  Instruments. 

Anatomical  Models. 

Cbemicals  and  Chemical  Glass  Ware. 

Special  Apparatus  to  Ordei . 
SenA  for  Catalogues  and  Prices. 

ALFRED  L.  ROBBINS  CO., 

t  70- 1 8 1 


ESTABLISHEn  185J. 

EIMER&AnEND, 

205-2H  Third  Ave., 
NEW    YORK. 


Everything  necessary  for 
the  Chemical  and  Physical 
Laboratory  will  be  fur- 
nished of  best  quality  a.1 
reasonable  prices. 

G1as°  and  mclal  appara 
tus,  special,  made  to  order, 
according  10  drawings. 

Glass  blowing  and  en- 
graving  done  on  premise^. 


Frlck's  Automatic  Electric 

PROGRAM  CLOCK, 


m  BEST  MACHIKE  tor  SCHOOL  md  HOIS 


All  SUEIonen  sell  It.    Pries  ■■,  sent,  expma 
paid,  «1. an.    BEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

COODELL  CO.,     Antrim.  N.  H. 


PUMPS  For  Compressing 
OXYGEN  S  HYDROGEN 

GASES  .~ro  CYLINDERS 
BV-HAND  POw/r. PRICE  $15.00 
5ENDF0R  CATALOGUE  N92    TO 

CHAS.  BESELE.R. 

218  CENTRE  ST,  NEW  YORK. 


Physical  and  Chemical  Apparatus. 
I         Microscopes,  Telescopes, 
Photographic  Supplies, 

Optical  Lanterns  &  Slides. 

OHly  .■t„.,p:eff  Sdf.irf  F:<(lsry  >"  Ih/  iViit. 

INSTRUMENTS  OF  PRECISION  TO  OKDER 

OHICAQO. 


E 


STERBROOE'S 


No.  333  Standard  School  A'umbeis. 

333>   444*    138,    105  and  04S. 

For  sale  by  all  Stattonera. 

S.    ESmSBOOI  STEEL  ?EI  CO,  2S  Join  St ,  1. 1 
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»fi«^ 


Indorsed  Without  Reserve 

by  Leading   JCducators 
and  Master  Musicians^ 


LgOgiCB 


lePed- 


Adopted  by  Brooklyn 
rtalladelptala,  uid  la  being  nip- 
,    Idly  introdacad  into  other  cities  and 
Cowna  tbroughout  Ibe  country. 

Of  the  thirteen  State  normal  Schools  of  PennsylTanla,  twelve  arc  teaching  this  Sjslcm. 

Nomul  SchooU  ol  fourteen  ststei  b&ve  already  adopted  the  method. 
Famlihes  plan  and  material  whereby  BpeciHllBts  can  greatlj  Improve  upon  preient  re4ulu. 

Solrea  the  problem  ot  tiucceMful  result!  where  a  apeclallat  canituc  be  bad. 

Tbe  onl;  method  that  placeB  idubIc  on  the  lame  baili  aa  otber  atudlea  and  aueceMfuUr  Utught  b; 
the  recalar  teacher.  Investleatlon  solicited.    Bend  for  circulars. 

KINO,  MICHASDSON  <0  CO.,  Publishere,  Springfield,  Ma»». 

The  Amarlcnn  Hoalo  TnlDlDK  Bchool,  undenheiwnooal'llrecliDn  ot  Itwantbaror  lfaeaT>um.Ihoroniblar 
pcvtiam flpeclallHtK f or Ui« biKbpvt deRrre orrtsnltA.  PuHLIIoiuKTiired-  'rhlii»yfll«niliai*ateiilnffEnal1nt«n*tanHiiffttdu- 
CBIontliroualKmt  th«  wdntry,  crcacina  a  demand  Tor  HapervUom  nf  miulc  thoroojrhlr  eqalpped  for  anccceaful  woTli. 

r«paRlcman.>d,lr«/<.       THE  AMERICAN  HUSIC  TBAIMINO  BCflOOL,  SprlDKfleld,  Mm*. 


lENTS  WANTCD  \ 

United  States  School  Fumiture  CoJ 


THE  NEOGRAPH 


Baines' Foot  anil  Power 


and  mmi  work. 
Scroll  Saws,  Cir- 
cular 8«WS,  «tO. 
Specially  adap- 
ted rocuMin  Iv- 


SoHooi*.;'^ 

ircK  to  Bdtteatfniuitilk 

_ Cawlopu*  and  prtoe 

SLA/nx  tin  nttU. 


The  new  Stencil  Process  Printer  will  make  2,000  copies  of  a  written 
or  type-written  original.     Any  one  can  use  it. 
Pricet    SIO.OO   up. 

THE  SIMPLEX  PRINTER 

simple,  cheap,  effective — will   make    iod   copies   from  pen-written 
original,  or  75  copies  from  typewriting.     No  washing  required. 
Price,    83.00   to   SIO.OO. 

SmU  for  elreK'ur. 

LAWTON  &  CO.,  20  Vesey  St.,   New  York. 
IT    IS    VERY    PLEASING 

FOR  CLASSES  IN 
HIGH  SCHOOL— SEMINARY— COLLEGE 

TO  HAVB  8MBLBMAT1C 

Clasa-Plii— Rliur    or    Button. 

Write  to  oe  for  dalsni,  EivinR  full  partlculara. 

SILVER  FLAG-PINS  Ain>  BUTTONS 

It  is  alto  Verif  Pleaaingfor  arerttortoua  Studenta  to 
have  a  Handsnme  SfeMi  from  Teacher  or  Faeutty. 

I  bare  cataWuet  of  deakni. 

E.   R.  STOCKWELL,    19  John  Street,   New  York. 


'Criterion"  and  ' 


Parabolon  **  Projection  Lanterns. 

"  Criterion  "  Oxy-H7ilrogen  Maglo  Lantern. 

ThcK  lanterns  are  lo  conatnicled  that  either  0)1  Li«ht,'LlnM 
Llehl,  or  Electric  Light  mav  be  uaed  intercbanBcably.  Scienli£c 
Attachment!  mlerchangeablr  with  View  Front. 

Send  Iqr  cataloaiiie. 

jr. 


Chart  of  the  Presidents' 
Lives  and  Official  Terms. 


,    Deacnptiv 

PECKHAM,    LITTLE    A    CO. 


C-OMPREHENSIVB. 
H'ANDY. 
A-TTRACTIVE. 
R-EPLHTB. 

T-RUTHFUL.  ^ 
Bper  of  excellent  qualily.    It  >■  ■»•  i~ 

ilBodeaired.    Sentpoalpaid 


06    Reade   St.,   Hew  York. 


KINDERGARTEN 


(  3.  V. 

AND  SCHOOL  J  SCHBBHGKRORH  k  CO. 

SBPPIIBS.  I  3  "^jn„'S'"' 


k  tMtorrbella  C 

DaaerlptHni  and  prloea  on  appUoaOtui  I 


«..<»>;s!ria£;BELLS 

•.  ■>«  T__a  rrw  iia~*>Ua,^w 


Ladies^ 

Gloves. 


4  button  Walking  Gloves, 
English  Red, 


75  (^t^- 


4  button  Sugde — Tan  and 
Mode  shades — Paris  points, 


go  cts. 


4  button  Glac^  Kid,  wide 
embroidery  —  Ficelle.  Tan, 
Mode,  White  and  Pearl, 

95  <^f^- 

Agents  for  the  Celebrated 


Lord&  Taylor, 

Broadway  &  20th  St. 


USE  BARNES'  INK. 
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WALTER  BAKER  &  CO. 

PURE,  HICH  GRADE 

COCOAS JNDjlHOCflLATES 
HIGHEST  AWARDS 

MDStrial  ail  Food 

EXPOSITIONS 

III  Eorepo  anil  America. 

bheaktaE^  cc 


WALTER  BAKER  fc  00. 00HCHE8TEH,  HA88. 


CURKE  t  BARCUS,       4S  Viuy  Si.,  Now  York. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT'S  STEEL  PENS, 

3%e  Most  Perfect  JPens  Made, 
HAVE  FOR  FUTT  TEARS  BEEN  THE  STAITOARD. 

HI*  Celebrated  Nnmben 

303,   404,   604  E.F.,   35i>  601  E.F.,   I7(^ 

uid  b  Is  othei  st^lea  mar  be  had  of  all  dealen  throagbovt  the  world . 


JOSMPH  OILLOTT  *  SOW,  81  John  «tT»rt,  WW  YOWK. 


Lid^es^m 


Horsford^s  Acid  Phosphate 

Is  the  most  effective  and  agree- 
able remedy  in  existence  for 
preventing  indigestion,  and  re- 
lieving those  diseases  arising 
from  a  disordered  stomach. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Qardner,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  says :  "  I  value  it  as  an  excel- 
lent preventive  of  indigestion,  and 
a  pleasant  acidulated  drink  when 
properly  diluted  with  water  and 
sweetened." 

DcKriptlve  pamphlet  free  on  application  to 
lalcttl  ITorki,  Prarldenet^  B.  I. 

Beware  of  Subitttaies  and  Imitations. 

For  sale  by  all  Drugslets. 


Packer's 
Tar  Soap 

[5  more  than  a  pure,  bland, 
luxuriant  cleanser.  It  is  anti- 
septic, emollient  and  curative. 
It  fortifies  the  skin  in  health, 
soothes  it  in  irritated  condi- 
tions, and  is  a  constant  protec- 
tion against  contagion. 

Physicians  have  been  using 
and  prescribing  this  soap  for 
nearly  a  quarter  century. 

"A  Luxury  for 
Bath  andShampoo." 


Medloal  Standard. 
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What  Chief  Consideration 

Shall  Determine  the  Course  of  Study? 

(Continued.) 

"  How  the  circle  of  thought  is  being  formed,"  says 
Herbart,  "  is  everything  to  the  teacher,  for  out  of  the 
thoughts  come  feelings,  and  from  them  maxims  and 
modes  of  action."  The  chain  of  thought  development 
thus  indicated  suggests  a  remote  end,  an  all-controlling 
educational  idea.  This  end  is  none  other  than  virtue  ; 
in  other  words,  complete  harmony  of  willing  and  a  per- 
fect insight  into  all  that  is  noble  and  good.  Its  ideal 
nature  intimates  that  in  actual  life  its  full  realization  is 
unattainable.  But  man  can  strive  for  this  goal,  and  the 
eye  steadfastly  fixed  upon  it,  can  hope  to  grow  in  virtue. 
This  constant  efiFort  to  hold  on  to  the  right  and  be- 
come more  perfect  in  its  service,  is  commonly  called 
morality,  and  the  personality  which  firmly  adheres  to 
this  idea,  a  moral  character.  The  question  then  that 
must  be  answered  before  the  selection  of  the  material 
for  instruction  can  be  attempted,  is  :  What  is  best  suited 
to  so  cultivate  the  pupil's  circle  of  thought  that  the  feelings, 
maxims  y  and  modes  of  action  springing  from  this  source  will 
unite  to  the  formation  of  a  moral  character. 

Standing  on  the  working  basis  thus  far  obtained,  there 
opens  before  us  the  ethical  world.  The  mass  of  mate- 
rial offering  itself  here  is  so  great  th^t  it  will  appear  at 
once  preposterous  to  attempt  to  bring  it  within  the  nar- 
row limits  of  an  elementary  school  curriculum.  We  are 
reminded  of  the  brevity  of  the  time  allotted  to  man's 
education,  and  the  truth  that  economy  is  the  first  law 
of  educational  endeavor  if  forcibly  impressed  upon  us. 
Among  the  rules  laid  down  by  economy  for  the  guid- 
ance of  educators  are  the  following  :  Essentials  before 
non-essentials,  the  necessary  before  the  ornamental  or 
merely  desirable,  the  established  before  the  doubtful, 
laws  before  modifications  and  exceptions.  A  rigid  ap- 
plication of  these  tests  will  aid  to  clear  the  way  for  the 
reduction  of  the  world's  knowledge  to  a  minimum  of 
ethical  material  that  is  to  serve  as  means  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  child  for  his  future  destiny.  This,  we 
will  be  able  to  say,  must  be  the  ground  that  every 
school  must,  and  is  able  to,  cover  in  instruction. 

But  it  certainly  will  not  be  sufficient  to  limit  instruc- 
tion to  a  presentation  of  this  limited  amount  of  knowl- 
edge. That  broad,  moral  insight  whose  development 
the  educational  end  demands  of  the  school  cannot  be 
accomplished  by  such  sparse  means.  Furthermore,  moral 


character  implies  not  only  moral  insight,  but  also  a  firm 
moral  will.  The  will,  however,  can  develop  only  through 
self-activity.  The  aim,  then,  that  instruction  must 
choose  ought  to  provide  for  a  gradual  broadening  of 
the  moral  insight,  independently  of  the  direct  efforts  of 
the  teacher,  as  well  as  the  enlivening  of  this  insight  to 
lead  to  self-activity  and  through  this  to  firmness  of  will- 
inig.  In  other  words,  instruction  must  aim  to  cultivate 
a  '*  many-sided  interest.** 

"Whoever  holds  fast  to  his  knowledge  and  seeks  to 
extend  it,"  Herbart  says,  **is  interested  in  it."  Hence, 
by  making  the  knowledge  it  gives  a  means  to  arouse  in- 
terest and  give  it  proper  direction,  the  school  puts  the 
pupil  on  the  track  to  independent  investigation,  that 
will  lead  him  into  wider  fields  which,  for  want  of  time,, 
instruction  cannot  cover  This  interest  once  stimulated 
will  grow  with  every  new  knowledge  it  conquers  and  if 
carefully  cultivated  may  last  through  life.  The  desire 
for  constant  growth  in  moral  insight  is  thus  awakened 
in  the  child,  and  with- this  his  preparation  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  highest  aims  of  humanity  is  well  underway* 

Cultivation  of  interest,  moreover,  is  a  powerful  aid  to 
the  development  and  determination  of  the  will.  In  fact 
there  is  nothing  in  the  will  that  has  not  previously  been 
in  the  interest.  The  feeling  called  interest  is  the  source 
of  desires  and  these  may  beget  actions  and  thus  may  be 
converted  into  willing.  ("  Action  generates  the  will  out 
of  desire," — Herbart,)  Get  a  boy  thoroughly  interested 
in  the  story  of  Robinson  Crusoe  and  he  may  desire  to 
run  away  from  home  and  live  over  the  life  of  his  hero, 
and  if  he  sees  a  way  of  realizing  his  wish  he  may  decide 
(will)  to  carry  out  his  plans.  The  power  of  interest 
needs  constant  attention  and  guidance,  lest  it  expend 
itself  in  directions  leading  away  from  the  educational  end. 
Upon  its  course  depends  everything  ;  for  as  has  already 
been  said,  it  is  this  that  mainly  determines  both  the  in- 
sight and  the  will  of  the  future  man  in  the  boy. 

How  the  interest  is  to  be  developed  is  indicated  in 
the  term  many-sidedly.  It  is  not  to  be  a  congress  of 
sporadic  interests  chasing  each  other  hither  and  thither, 
neither  is  it  to  waste  itself  in  the  pursuit  of  any  one 
thing  to  the  exclusion  of  others  of  equal  ethical  worth, 
but  it  is  to  be  one  firm  interest  going  out  in  many  direc- 
tions. Thomas  Jefferson  may  be  mentioned  as  a  man 
who  possessed  this  interest.  He  found  delight  in  the  pur- 
suit of  various  sciences  and  arts,  was  a  friend  of  con- 
genial company,  built  up  a  university  and  planned  a 
whole  system  of  education  for  his  state,  was  a  leader  in 
politics,  studied  financial  questions,  etc.  Through  all 
these  many  interests  is  clearly  visible  the  one  personal- 
ity, the  firmness  of  character  which  made  him  one  of 
the  most  prominent  types  of  American  manhood.  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  might  be  described.     But  why  multiply 
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examples  ?  Many-sidedness  of  interest  is  the  basis  of 
all  real  progress  of  humanity  and  as  such  its  develop- 
ment is  rightly  set  up  as  the  highest  object  of  instruction. 
The  deduction  to  be  made  from  the  foregoing,  bear- 
ing on  the  mapping  out  of  a  common  school  curriculum, 
is  that  the  main  consideration  must  be  : 

What  material  is  best  suited  to  se^ve  the  cultiva- 
tion OF  A  many-sided   INTEREST  ? 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Training  of  Teachers. 

(Eztnu:t8  and  commente  on  the  report  of  Sub-Committee  of  Fifteen, 
N.  E.  A.) 

Teachers  of  elementary  schools  (prim,  and  gram, 
schools)  should  have  a  high  school  education. 

Whether  academic  (high  school)  studies  should  be 
carried  on  in  a  normal  school  is  much  debated  ;  if  pre- 
paratory the  standard  is  lowered  and  perhaps  the  use- 
fulness of  the  school.  So  far  as  they  teach  common 
branches  of  study  they  are  doing  what  other  schools 
are  doing,  and  have  small  excuse  for  existence.  (It 
would  have  been  a  good  thing  if  the  strong  ground  had 
been  taken  that  a  school  to  be  entitled  a  normal  school 
should  demand  a  high  school  preparation  as  a  condition 
of  entrance  ;  that  another  name  should  be  given  to  those 
giving  instruction  and  professional  training,  as  prepar- 
atory normal  school.) 

The  proportion  of  time  given  to  practice  in  teaching 
varies  from  one-sixteenth  to  two-thirds ;  the  greater 
number  would  divide  the  time  equally. 

Not  less  than  half  of  the  time  spent  in  the  city  train- 
ing schools  should  be  given  to  observation  and  prac- 
tice. 

Most  fundamental  and  important  of  the  professional 
studies  is  psychology.  (This  is  a  great  advance.  At 
the  meeting  in  Washington  (en  or  so  years  ago  a  normal 
school  principal  derided  the  idea  that  psychology  should 
be  studied  by  the  teacher  and  was  applauded.) 

The  habit  of  thinking  psychologically  (?)  should  be 
formed  by  every  teacher. 

Modem  educational  thought  emphasizes  the  opinion 
that  the  child,  not  the  subject,  of  study  is  the  guide  to 
the  teacher's  efforts.  To  know  the  child  is  of  para- 
mount importance.  (It  will  be  noticed  by  readers  of 
The  School  Journal  that  the  ground  taken  by  it  fif- 
teen years  ago  is  here  made  a  plank  in  the  platform. 
**  Study  the  child  "  was  given  as  a  direction  to  those 
seeking  progress  in  pedagogy.) 

The  laws  of  psychology  are  the  fundamental  laws  of 
teaching  which  is  the  act  of  exciting  normal  and  profit- 
able mind  action. 

School  economy  only  in  its  outlines  should  be  studied 
in  the  ordinary  normal  school.  (It  is  a  pity  the  com- 
mittee could  not  have  invented  a  better  name  and  rele- 
gated this  to  the  shades.) 

The  history  of  education  is  particularly  full  of  exam- 
ples of  noble  purpose.  We  can  from  its  study  better 
answer  the  question.  What  is  education  ?  (The  two  par- 
agraphs treating  of  the  history  of  education  are  far  from 
strong;  the  subject  deserved  a  more  complete  discussion.) 

After  visits  rwith  teacher  of  methods)  to  practice 
school  the  worx  observed  should  be  discussed,  (i) 
The  pupil  teachers  should  describe  the  work,  specify 
excellences.  (2)  Question  the  teacher  of  methods  as  to 
cause,  purpose,  or  influence  of  things  noted.  (3)  The 
teachers  should  question  as  to  matters  that  have  es- 
caped their  notice,  the  reason  of  the  order  of  treatment, 
etc. 

The  practice  teaching  should  be  in  another  school 
(than  the  one  the  observation  was  made  in)  and  should 
commence  with  group  teaching.  (This  plainly  approves 
of  Col.  Parker's  plan.) 

The  critic  teacher  should  meet  the  pupil  teachers  at 
the  close  of  the  day  for  a  report  of  their  experiences. 
(This  is  a  most  important  hint  and  yet  not  generally  fol- 
lowed, and  how  often  it  is  a  perfunctory  matter.) 

A  half-year  is  not  too  long  to  be  given  to  practice 


under  any  critic  ;  a  second  half-year  is  needed  with  an- 
other critic  teacher  of  different  personality.  For  the 
theoretical  work  a  year  is  required  ;  the  ideal  training 
course  is  then  two  years.  (With  a  high  school  prepara- 
tion to  begin  with,  remember.) 

The  tests  of  success  in  practice  teaching  are  these  : 
to  be  applied  to  all  teaching :  Do  the  pupils  grow  more 
honest,  industrious,  polite  ?  Does  she  secure  obedience 
and  industry  only  while  demanding  it  ?  or  has  she  influ- 
ence that  reaches  beyond  her  presence  ?  Do  her  pupils 
think  well  and  talk  well  ?  (These  questions  show  that 
this  subcommittee  would  throw  aside  the  tape  line  as  a 
measure  of  the  teacher's  work.  Is  it  thrown  aside  thus  in 
Philadelphia,  Providence,  Springfield,  Peoria,  and  Gal- 
veston ?  We  ask  for  information  simply.  The  School 
Journal  has  urged  this  for  twenty  years,  and  been 
laughed  at  as  expecting  a  millennium  in  the  school- 
rooms.) 

Teaching  does  not  require  genius.  Most  good  teach- 
ers are  made  not  born,  made  from  good  material, 
well  fashioned.  (This  last  is  excellent.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  said  the  reason  there  were  so  many  poor  Chris- 
tians was  that  the  timber  was  poor  to  start  with.  So 
the  reason  the  teaching  is  poor  in  cities  with  great 
training  schools  is  that  the  material  is  of  the  poorest. 
Women  from  low  ranks  in  life  study  in  the  high  school, 
practice  in  the  training  school,  and  are  immediately  ap- 
pointed to  important  places  !  Would  that  the  Commit- 
tee of  Fifteen  could  do  something  to  block  this  game  !) 

Perhaps  one-sixth  are  teachers  in  high  schools.  The 
superintendent  who  with  long  foresight  looks  to  the  im- 
provement of  his  school  will  labor  earnestly  to  profes- 
sionalize the  teaching  in  his  high  school.  (Excellent. 
The  high  school  teacher  has  usually  disdained  to  trouble 
himself  about  pedagogy  ;  that  was  well  enough  for  the 
primary  teacher.) 

The  methods  of  college  prof essors  are  not  in  all  cases 
the  best.    (True,  oh  king !) 

Success  in  teaching  depends  on  conformity  to  princi- 
ples. (True,  but  not  followed  in  practice  even  by  nor- 
mal school  principals  selecting  teachers  !) 

Sfecondary  teachers  should  be  trained  for  their  work 
even  more  carefully  than  elementary  teachers.  (It  will 
be  a  good  while  before  the  high  school  teachers  will  ad- 
mit this  or  high  school  principals  demand  it.) 

No  one  not  having  a  collegiate  education  should  be 
employed  in  a  high  school — with  rare  exceptions. 
These  should  spend  two  years  studying  science  and  art 
of  teaching.  (This  is  another  claim  that  shows  teachers 
are  becoming  aggressive ;  the  college  graduate  has 
hitherto  considered  he  was  of  all  men  specially  fitted  to 
teach  in  the  high  school.  They  need  to  know  pedagogy  ? 
Not  much  !) 

(The  report  is  particularly  valuable  in  its  assertion,  on 
nearly  every  page  in  one  form  or  another,  that  teachers 
need  generous  and  special  preparation ;  that  teaching 
is  an  art  resting  on  a  demonstrable  science  below  ;  that 
the  knowledge  to  be  learned  is  not  to  be  the  first  thought 
of  the  teacher,  but  remain  Secondary  to  the  effect  on  the 
pupil,  and  the  work  of  the  teacher  be  measured  by  an 
observation  of  the  pupil.  The  sub-committee  con- 
sisted of  Supts.  Tarbell  (Providence),  Brooks  (Philadel- 
phia), Balliet  (Springfield,  Mass.),  Dougherty  (Peoria), 
Cooper  (Galveston). 


School  Order. 

By  E.  Culver. 

While  in  a  pretty  village  last  spring,  I  resided  for 
some  time  with  the  president  of  the  school  board.  He 
was  a  merchant,  an  intelligent  man,  and  an  extensive 
reader  of  newspapers  and  books.  The  entire  number  of 
pupils  in  the  town  was  about  450,  and  50  or  60  of  these 
were  in  the  high  school.  The  principal  of  this  school 
was  also  superintendent  of  the  other  schools.  All  the 
pupils  except  those  of  two  small  primary  schools  were 
in  one  central  building.  The  principal  was  a  very  earn- 
est, active,  healthy  man  of  rather  more  than  ordinary 
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attainments  in  science,  and  was  fairly  popular  among 
the  pupils  and  people,  but  I  soon  saw  that  the  president 
of  the  school  board  had  measured  him  up  critically  and 
pronounced  him  wanting  as  a  school  principal  because 
of  his  lacking  the  important  element  of  government. 

To  settle  the  matter  in  my  own  mind,  I  visited  the 
school  several  times,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  president  was  correct,  and  that  this  want  of  gov- 
ernment vitiated  the  entire  work  of  the  principal,  and 
more,  that  the  other  350  in  the  primary  and  grammar 
departments  were  deteriorated  considerably  thereby. 

I  was  standing  in  a  street  near  the  main  building  just 
before  school  time  and  the  bell  was  sounded  once  or 
twice  to  show  that  in  five  minutes  more  the  morning  ex- 
ercises would  begin — and  what  a  rush  of  old  and  young  ! 
Some  did  not  go  to  the  gate  but  leaped  over  the  fence  ; 
the  most  rapid  runner  was  the  best  fellow  ;  the  primary 
children  were  pushed  off  the  steps  by  the  bigger  ones  ; 
they  rushed  up  the  stairs  to  the  third  story  and  in  five 
minutes  had  divested  themselves  of  hats  and  wraps  and 
were  in  their  seats. 

Now  the  spirit  of  earnestness  is  commendable,  but 
the  building  was  not  on  fire ;  and  from  my  own  knowl- 
edge I  concluded  that  boys  and  girls  hastened  as  a  mat- 
ter of  enjoyment ;  to  rush,  run,  and  push  along  is  good 
fun  ;  it  is  play.  They  did  it  for  pleasure  and  the  prin- 
cipal was  deluded  into  the  belief  when  he  saw  them 
running  in  such  mad  haste  at  the  tap  of  the  bell  that 
they  loved  promptness. 

The  true  plan  should  have  been  to  have  them  quietly 
assemble  in  the  school-room  as  they  arrived,  not  heated 
and  hurried  by  running  at  the  last  moment.  Those 
who  preferred  to  stay  on  the  play-ground  should  have 
been  assembled  by  the  "  officer  of  the  day  *'  (a  pupil  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose)  with  a  tap  of  the  bell,  they 
standing,  orderly,  in  rows  at  the  steps  ;  when  in  order, 
the  officer  would  give  a  signal  and  each  department 
would  march  in  ;  in  this  case  there  would  be  three 
rows,  primary,  grammar,  and  high  school,  and  all  those 
would  march  in  together.  The  principal  and  his  assist- 
ant could  overlook  this  gathering  and  marching — but 
if  rightly  planned  he  could  sit  in  his  chair  and  all 
would  go  aright.  The  pupils  would  come  into  his  room 
orderly  and  not  disturb  the  quietness  that  existed. 

I  was  a  visitor  in  the  high  school  one  morning  soon 
after  ;  when  the  time  came  a  cord  was  pulled,  a  sharp 
bell  sounded  in  the  hall,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
minutes  the  grammar  pupils  marched  in.  Now  there  is 
marching  that  is  agreeable,  and  there  is  some  marching 
that  is  not.  This  lacked  precision  and  exhibited  self- 
consciousness.  They  had  not  been  trained  to  do  this  act 
well  and  that  is  a  great  tault.  On  one  of  the  walls  was 
the  motto,  "  Do  everything  well  "  flauntingly  displayed. 
Marching  done  by  raw  recruits,  it  is  said,  is  the  funniest 
thing  the  old  soldier  witnesses.  Marching  must  be 
precise  to  demand  approval. 

When  they  dispersed  the  same  faults  were  apparent 
— music,  grinning,  blushing,  punching  to  cause  a  fellow 
pupil  to  rise  or  move  faster,  stumbling  and  disappear- 
ing made  the  mixed  up  elements  of  the  scene.  In  com- 
ing in  a  boy  was  absent,  another  took  his  place,  and  this 
disarranged  the  whole  line;  a  teacher  began  at  one 
end  and  replaced  about  twenty  pupils ;  and  yet  these 
pupils  and  principal  had  faced  each  other  a  whole  year. 
There  was  no  excuse  for  the  want  of  nice  order  at  these 
morning  exercises.  Though  I  did  not  ask  him,  I  con- 
cluded the  principal  thought  he  was  doing  very  well  ; 
he  had  not  got  the  mental  effects  of  good  order,  and 
that  is^  what  we  are  after  as  I  take  it. 

I  came  again  ;  there  was  to  be  some  public  exercises, 
and  the  grammar  and  high  schools  met  as  just  described. 
A  boy  was  summoned  to  the  platform  to  give  a  decla- 
mation. He  ascended  the  steps,  forget  to  bow,  and  gave 
his  gestures  after  the  places  had  been  passed  to  which 
they  belonged.  He  had  to  be  prompted  repeatedly.  I 
thought  this  nr-ight  be  a  poor  sample,  but  there  were  se- 
rious defects  in  all  of  them.  They  had  not  been 
** drilled"  to  take  off  the  rough  edges  and  their  per- 
formances often  brought  smiles  ;  when  this  is  the  case 
the  **  public  exercise  "  arouses  dislike  and  often  hatred 


of  the  school  and  the  teacher,  for  the  pupil  concludes 
the  teacher  is  to  blame  for  making  a  laughing  stock  of 
him. 

I  was  present  one  day  at  dismissal  ;  the  primary 
school  was  let  out  first,  ten  minutes  before  twelve  ; 
the  grammar  school  five  minutes  later.  I  remembered 
being  once  with  a  principal  in  his  room  where  6co 
left  the  building  and  no  perceptible  noise  was  heard 
we  stood  by  a  window  and  knew  they  were  dismissed  by 
seeing  them  walking  orderly  on  the  sidewalks.  But  the 
case  was  different  here  ;  there  were  first  sharp  treble 
voices  that  told  the  primary  department  was  on  the 
playground  ;  then  a  trembling  of  the  building  that  told 
the  grammar  pupils  were  going  down  the  long  staircase ; 
then  louder  and  stronger  voices  smote  our  ears  ;  then 
a  bell  sounded  and  all  the  high  school  rose ;  another 
and  they  hastily  betook  themselves  to  the  stairways, 
and  soon  announced  their  arrival  among  the  rest. 

I  listened  to  some  recitations ;  there  was  good  ma- 
terial in  those  high  school  pupils,  but  every  exercise  was 
marred  in  some  way  by  a  neglect  of  details.  In  the  geo- 
metry class  a  young  man  took  up  a  book  to  read  a  pro- 
position and  the  cover  was  left  in  his  hand  while  the 
rest  of  the  book  fell  to  the  floor  amid  the  grins  of  the 
rest  and  the  blushes  of  the  owner  ;  his  confusion  wasbO 
great  that  he  had  to  be  excused  from  the  duty  he  had 
undertaken.  I  was  sure  that  book  cover  had  been  loose 
for  a  month  at  least ;  a  part  of  that  principal's  duty  was 
to  see  that  the  cover  was  properly  fastened. 

In  the  algebra  class  a  pupil  had  performed  a  problem 
in  quadratic  equations  ;  but  the  work  was  sprawled  over 
the  blackboard  ;  the  writing  was  fearfully  and  not  won- 
derfully made,  and  when  an  explanation  was  demanded 
not  a  pointer  was  to  be  found  in  the  room.  The  pupil 
went  out  and  returned  with  a  stick  that  could  have  been 
cut  into  four  pointers  ;  it  was  almost  a  stick  of  timber! 
But  it  had  seen  long  use  as  a  pointer,  for  it  was  hoary 
with  chalk  dust ;  the  pupils  looked  at  it  on  its  arrival 
without  recognizing  its  inappropriateness  for  the  use 
it  was  put  to. 

.  From  the  steps  to  one  gate  planks  had  been  laid  down 
at  some  period  of  muddiness  ;  now  some  were  warped 
lengthwise  and  some  sidewise  ;  only  two  or  three  of  the 
dozen  lay  in  a  straight  line  ;  one  lay  entirely  crosswise. 
It  was  an  unsightly  sight,  and  the  principal  was  to  blame 
that  it  existed  and  had  so  existed  for  the  past  two 
months.  If  planks  were  needed  there  they  should  have 
been  fastened  down  properly. 

I  remember  the  principal  took  hold  of  the  back  of  a 
chair  to  move  it  forward  for  me  to  sit  on,  on  the  plat- 
form— the  back  lifted  away  from  the  chair,  was  replaced, 
pounded  in  and  then  pushed  carefully  along  to  the  pro- 
per place — attracting  the  attention  and  arousing  the 
smiles  of  two  or  three  mischievous  girls  who  had  seen 
the  happening — probably  not  for  the  first  time. 

This  was  not  so  bad  as  I  witnessed  in  another  school 
when  the  principal  was  hearing  a  class  in  Xenophon. 
There  were  four  things  that  had  been  chairs  ;  the  one  in 
which  a  single  back  post  had  resisted  all  efforts  of  re- 
moval was  singled  out  for  me.  I  usually  lean  on  the 
back  of  a  chair ;  essaying  to  do  this  I  only  saved  myself 
with  a  mighty  effort  and  caught  the  eye  of  a  boy  who 
was  trying  to  construe  a  sentence  ;  he  failed  because  he 
could  not  drive  out  of  bis  mind  his  expectation  of  my  ap- 
pearance at  full  length  on  the  dusty  platform  floor. 

The  fence  in  front  of  the  school  building  had  a  board 
fastened  flat  on  the  top  of  the  posts  ;  I  counted  seven- 
teen pupils  roosting  on  that  convenient  perch  at  one 
time.  I  saw  pupils  walk  four  abreast  when  dismissed  ; 
the  hinges  of  an  outhouse  door  were  broken  off.  The 
wood  remaining  from  the  winter's  supply  was  strewn 
about,  having  evidently  been  used  to  build  pens  for  play 
purposes.     But  I  suspend  further  enumeration. 

This  account  of  a  very  moderate  inspection  of  things 
in  this  village  school  led  me  to  conclude  that  the  presi- 
dent of  the  school  board  rightly  measured  up  the  prin- 
cipal as  wanting  in  order  and  necessarily  in  government. 
But  who  can  measure  up  the  lack  of  mental  precision 
and  of  moral  accuracy  that  always  follows  such  a  dis- 
qualification in  an  intellectual  leader? 
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Economics  in  Elementary  Schools. 

(CONTINUED.) 

IN  A  GROUP  OF   PLEASURES   AND    PAINS,  THE  PAINS  SHOULD 

PRECEDE  THE  PLEASURES. 

The  benefits  of  saving,  so  vital  to  the  welfare  of  individuals  and 
of  society,  can  be  plainly  illustrated  if  we  can*  get  the  child  to  see 
that  he  can  discount  his  pains  and  get  compound  interest  on  his 
pleasures.  Economic  welfare  depends  mainly  upon  forestalling 
pains  by  anticipating  them  and  upon  accumulating  pleasures  by 
delay. 

It  is  but  a  further  development  of  the  same  thought  that  pains 
should  be  isolated  and  pleasures  should  be  bound  together  by  as- 
sociation. The  imagination  plays  an  important  part  in  determin- 
ing future  conduct.  It  creates  many  binding  associations  about 
every  future  event  through  which  the  event  is  greatly  magnified 
and  distorted.  A  small  i>ain  becomes  a  mountain  of  tribulation 
and  misery  if  it  is  held  in  prospect  long  enough  to  become  asso- 
ciated with  every  other  evil  imaginable  and  possible.  There  are 
no  greater  sufferers  than  those  who  have  allowed  their  possible 
pains  to  run  together  in  imagination  until  any  small  pain  in  the 
future  brings  up  and  binds  with  it  a  mass  of  other  imagined  evils. 
Each  prospective  pain  thus  becomes  a  center  about  which  the 
imagination  accumulates  others  until  the  action  involving  it  seems 
to  create  a  great  disaster.  One  ought  never  to  let  the  imagina- 
tion play  on  pains,  but  ought  always  to  isolate  them  and  reduce 
them  to  the  barest  reality. 

Teachers  and  parents  are  apt  to  violate  this  principle.  They 
seek  to  show  that  any  little  act  will  lead  to  dire  disaster  and  thus 
teach  the  child  to  imagine  new  combinations  of  accumulated  evils 
so  as  to  deter  him  from  the  act  to  be  avoided.  It  seems  easy  to 
keep  children  from  bad  acts  by  painting  horrid  pictures  of  the 
consequences  flowing  from  them.  A  temporary  end  may  be  thus 
attained  but  at  a  fearful  loss.  The  habit  of  visualizing  pictures 
of  horrid  evils  undermines  the  character  of  the  child.  It  causes 
him  to  avoid  or  delay  every  act  involving  pain  and  unfits  him  for 
the  economic  world  in  which  pains  shouM  precede  pleasures. 

In  matters  of  health  the  same  unwise  policy  is  pursued.  If  a 
child's  appetite  fails  him  it  is  awakened  into  activity  by  richer  and 
more  enticing  food,  when  the  failure  should  have  been  accepted 
as  an  indication  of  a  tired  stomach.  A  slight  pain  bravely  faced 
at  the  start  would  have  remedied  the  evil  in  a  short  time,  but 
when  it  is  delayed  and  when  certain  stimulating  pleasures  are 
pushed  forward  out  of  their  proper  order  the  whole  system  is  de- 
ranged, new  evils  are  added,  and  a  long  period  of  sickness  fol- 
lows, from  which  all  pleasure^  are  shut  out.  The  delay  of  neces- 
sary pain  is  as  dangerous  as  the  delay  of  pleasures  is  wise. 

The  habit  of  facing  evils  without  delay  is  the  basis  of  some  of 
the  best  of  the  virtues.  Courage,  patience,  and  fortitude  are 
the  outgrowth  of  this  habit.  When  a  brave  man  sees  an  obsta- 
cle in  the  way  of  his  future  happiness,  he  does  not  temporize  with 
it  and  let  its  evils  accumulate.  He  faces  it  squarely  on  the  first 
opportunity,  knowing  that  whatever  the  outcome  may  be  the  pain 
is  less  if  quickly  met.  The  patient  man  does  not  let  a  present 
irritation  lead  to  conduct  that  will  create  new  evils  for  the  future. 
Fortitude  is  shown  by  those  who  see  that  present  evils  are  the 
necessary  results  of  past  acts,  and  are  only  aggravated  by  morbid 
attention  or  delay. 

Pains  can  often  be  converted  into  pleasures  by  isolating  them 
and  putting  them  ahead  of  the  pleasures.  Pains  that  are  the  in- 
dications of  future  pleasures  become  pleasurable  through  associ- 
ation. Hunger,  when  not  associated  with  other  pains  briiigs  up 
the  picture  of  the  pleasant  dinner  soon  to  come.  The  pain  is  for- 
gotten in  the  anticipated  pleasure  of  the  coming  meal  which  is  so 
vividly  pictured  by  the  imagination.  It  is  also  an  error  to  think 
of  the  act  of  saving  as  a  pain.  AVhile  it  is  true  that  saving  means 
a  delay  of  some  pleasure,  and  this  by  itself  would  not  be  agreea- 
ble, yet  if  the  imagination  pictures  the  accumulated  benefits  of 
saving,  and  does  not  make  the  denials  involved  in  savine  hideous 
through  false  associations,  the  feeling  accompanying  the  act  of 
saving  will  be  pleasant  and  not  painful.  A  fortune  may  be  ac- 
cumulated without  any  consciousness  of  the  denials  it  involves  it 
the  efforts  of  production  are  isolated  in  thought,  and  reduced  to 
a  bare  reality,  while  the  imagination  is  given  Tree  play  in  pictur- 
ing the  accumulated  pleasures  which  the  future  has  in  pros- 
pect. 

Much  of  the  discomfort  of  summer  is  due  to  a  violation  of  this 
principle  that  pains  should  be  isolated  and  put  before  pleasures. 
Energy  in  a  hot  climate  produces  excessive  perspiration — some- 
thing which  most  people  desire  to  avoid.  A  host  of  evils  is  asso- 
ciated with  it,  and  the  imagination  piles  them  up  until  a  simple 
expedient  of  nature  to  preserve  health  is  made  to  seem  a  danger- 
ous nuisance,  (^olds,  fevers,  rheumatism,  malaria,  and  numerous 
other  diseases  are  associated  in  the  imagination  with  perspiration 
until  it  seems  that  the  only  healthy  place  in  the  summer  is  on 
some  bleak  mountain  or  at  the  seashore  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
summer's  sun  and  its  effects. 

The  inactivity  and  the  insipid  pleasures  of  a  summer  resort  are 
not  the  best  rest  for  active  persons.  Something  more  than  a  fan 
or  a  breeze  on  a  hotel  porch  is  needed  to  fit  the  system  for  a  win- 


ter's work.  Yet  this  form  of  recreation,  having  been  made  an 
ideal,  shuts  out  the  more  active  sports  that  involve  the  expendi- 
ture of  energy  and  exposure  to  the  sun.  Activity  in  summer  be- 
comes pleasurable  if  followed  by  a  bath  and  by  clean  clothes. 
Perspiration  should  be  associated  with  bathing  and  fresh  clothes, 
and  not  with  the  discomforts  of  foul,  damp  clothes  or  with  the 
diseases  of  carelessness  and  filthiness. 

Children  should  be  taught  this  if  we  wish  them  to  become 
workers.  Much  of  the  inactivity  and  indolence  of  young  men  and 
young  women  is  due  to  false  ideals  on  this  subject  acquired  when 
children^ 

A  LIFE  OF  UNALLOYED  PLEASURE. 

The  next  problem  is  one  of  an  ideal.  Shall  our  ideal  be  to 
avoid  pains  and  get  as  much  pleasure  as  we  can  without  pain,  or 
shall  we  sum  up  our  pains  and  pleasures  and  take  that  line  of  ac- 
tion which  gives  us  the  greatest  surplus  of  pleasure  ? 

The  ordinary  girl  and  the  ordinary  boy  are  educated  on  differ- 
ent plans.  We  all  encourage  the  boy  to  enter  those  pleasures 
that  are  intense  and  take  the  pains  that  belong  with  them.  To 
bear  pains  manfully  i^  thought  to  be  the  best  method  of  charac- 
ter making.  By  choosing  the  intense  pleasures  and  the  pains 
that  necessarily  go  with  them,  he  may  once  in  a  while  have  in- 
tense suffering,  as  every  one  knows  who  has  taken  part  in  any  of 
the  ordinary  sports,  but  he  will  greatly  increase  the  sum  and  in- 
tensity of  his  pleasures. 

Girls  are  taught  to  act  in  a  different  way.  Our  main  thought 
is  to  keep  them  out  of  everything  that  has  pain  or  discomfort  con- 
nected with  it.  That  is  the  first  principle  of  girls'  education. 
We  keep  them  from  doing  this  or  that  act  because  they  may  soil 
their  clothes,  dirty  their  hands,  scratch  their  faces,  or  do  some- 
thine  worse.  They  must  always  be  in  a  static  state,  at  a  point  of 
equilibrium.  In  this  way  we  may  make  them  a  greater  source  of 
pleasure  to  ourselves,  but  we  prevent  their  moral  development 
and  cut  down  their  pleasures.  A  girl  grows  up  under  these  con- 
ditions and  her  life  is  an  insipid  life.  It  has  not  the  elements  in 
it  from  which  she  can  obtain  the  pleasures  and  the  development 
that  a  boy  finds  in  his  environment.  Boys  all  recognize  this  fact 
when  its  applies  to  one  of  them.  When  one  has  an  overkind 
mamma  who  allows  his  hair  to  grow  long  and  keeps  him  dressed 
in  fine  clothes,  they  know  that  he  is  a  worthless  boy.  If  you  do 
to  a  boy  the  same  thing  you  do  to  a  girl  you  have  the  same  re- 
sult.   Such  a  process  prevents  the  building  of  character. 

Many  things  that  are  said  to  be  the  outcome  of  sex  are  merely 
the  outcome  of  education.  Character  building  comes  at  the  time 
when  we  must  face  our  pains  manfully ;  when  we  make  choices 
that  involve  pains  along  with  the  pleasures  and  abide  cheerfully 
by  the  results.  The  process  of  character  building  begins  at  a 
later  period  with  women  than  it  does  with  men.  If,  however,  we 
compare  men  and  women  later  in  life,  the  average  woman  has  a 
better  character  than  the  average  man.  When  a  woman  is  mar- 
ried she  takes  upon  herself  the  duties  of  married  life,  she  faces 
the  evils  of  the  situation  and  creates  her  character.  The  position 
of  the  mother  demands  greater  sacrifices  than  that  of  the  father, 
and  a  greater  willingness  to  subordinate  herself  to  the  interests 
of  her  family.  Her  character  is  ennobled  by  these  choices  and  she 
gradually  acquires  those  qualities  which  have  made  the  word 
**  mother  "  so  full  of  meaning. 


The  First  Year  With  Number.    VIII. 

By  Ellen  E.  Kenyon. 

INDEPENDENT  ARITHMETIC. 

When  the  formula  for  pure  number  study  has  become  so 

familiar  to  the  children  that  they  apply  it  with  perfect  readiness 

to  each  successive  measurement,  they  should  be  encouraged  to 

make  the  tables  without  the  help  of  objects,  and  to  use  the 

counters  only  to  prove  their  statertients. 
"  What  have  we  finished,  children  ?  "     (All  the  measurements 

of  seven.) 

"  What  is  the  next  new  number  ?  "     (Eight.) 

"  What  shall  we  measure  it  by  first?  "     (By  seven.) 

"  What  is  our  first  question  ?  "     (Seven  and  what   number 

make  eight  ?) 

"  How  many  have  the  answer  in  their  heads  ?  "     (All.) 

"  Then  you  don't  need  your  counters  for  that  question.     What 

is  the  next  ?  "     (Seven  taken  how  many  times  and  what  number 

make  eight  ?) 
'*  How  many  know  the  answer  to  that }  "     (All.) 
"  What  is  the  next  ?  "     (Eight  less  seven  is  how  many  ?) 
"  Do  you  need  counters  for  that  ?  "     (No,  ma'am  ) 
'*  The  next ?  "    (Eight  contains  seven  how  many  times  ?) 
"  Do  you  think  you  know  it  ?  "   (Yes,  ma'am.) 
"  The  next  ?  "     (Seven  is  what  part  of  eight }) 
"  How  will  you  find  that  out?"    (Lay  the  eight  in  ones  and 

see  what  to  call  the  ones.) 

**  How  will  you  know  what  to  call  them  ?  "     (There'll  be  eight 

of  them,  so  we'll  have  to  call  them  eighths.) 
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"  Sh-sh !  That's  telling.  But  why  not  lay  the  eight  in  twos  or 
threes  ?    (Twos  and  threes  don't  make  seven.) 

"  Two  twos  and  three  make  seven."  (But  the  parts  must  be 
all  alike.) 

"  Well,  having  laid  your  eight  in  ones,  what  next  ?  "  (Take 
seven  of  the  ones  and  call  them  seven-eighths.) 

"  There !  Some  of  yoQ  have  done  the  hardest  one  of  all  with- 
out counters.  But  you  must  be  sure  you  are  right  about  it. 
Only  the  counters  can  prove  that,  you  know.  And  those  who 
couldn't  answer  just  now  may  use  the  counters  to  find  out  for 
themselves.  Now,  what  is  the  next  question  ?  "  (Eight  is  how 
many  more  than  seven.) 

"  Do  you  know  that  ?  •*    (Yes,  ma'am.) 

"  The  next  ?  "  (Seven  is  how  many  less  than  eight  ?)  "  Do 
you  know  that  ?  "    (Yes,  ma'am.) 

"  You  may  make  your  table  to-day  without  the  help  of  the 
counters  unless  there  is  something  you  need  to  ask  of  them. 
When  it  is  finished,  take  your  counters  and  find  out  if  all  your 
statements  are  true.  You  may  think  you  know,  and  be  mistaken 
after  all." 

The  sense  of  exhilaration  with  which  the  children  will  set 
about  a  task  of  this  kind  resembles  that  of  a  convalescent  who 
throws  aside  his  crutch  and  walks  alone.  The  abuse  of  objects 
is  degrading.  They  should  be  dispensed  with  in  all  mental  oper- 
ations as  soon  as  the  scientific  imagination  is  able  to  supplant 
them  with  pictures,  or  the  logical  faculty  to  safely  make  and  apply 
deductions  from  past  observations. 

Some  one  asks,  "  Should  the  word  '  story  'be  used  as  designa- 
ting a  number  example  ? "  This  is  as  delicate  a  psychological 
question  as  the  broader  one  discussed  in  the  last  article,  ana  be- 
longs within  the  limits  of  that  great  question,  **  from  concrete  to 
abstract." 

"  Example "  is  in  the  beginning  an  utterly  useless  word — 
therefore,  do  not  use  it.  By  the  eighth  month,  however,  it  should 
be  well  in  use. 

The  little  child,  beginning  number  study  at  school  has  not  yet 
clearly  abstracted  any  fact,  relation,  or  law  in  the  new  field  of 
study.  How,  then,  can  he  "  pve  an  example  "  ?  The  teacher 
may  lead  him  toward  abstraction  by  telling  him  little  stories  in 
which  the  same  number  relations  occur  as  those  he  is  studying 
by  manipulation  of  counters.  Four  contains  two  twos.  He  has 
found  it  so  with  shells,  blocks,  spools,  buttons,  and  what  not. 
The  teacher  tells :  "  A  little  girl  went  to  the  notion  store  and 
bought  her  mother  two  spools  of  thread.  Two  were  black,  and 
the  rest  were  white.  How  many  were  white  ?  "  It  is  nonsense 
to  say  this  is  not  a  story  because  it  ends  with  a  question.  Time 
enough  to  object  on  grounds  of  literalness  when  some  one  calls 
it  a  novel.  The  little  child  can  be  coaxed  to  tell  little  number 
"  stories  "  with  tongue  and  pencil  long  before  it  would  be  possi- 
ble for  him  to  understand  the  command,  "Give  an  example." 

The  deductive  stage  is  that  of  example  giving.  When  the 
child  has  entered  into  conscious  abstraction,  has  accepted  as  a 
result  of  his  experience  the  generalization  3  +4  =  7,  and  come 
to  clearly  regard  it  as  a  universal  fact,  safe  to  reason  upon,  then 
he  may  be  asked  to  **  give  an  example."  To  develop  this  idea 
and  its  language,  the  teacher  herself  must  seize  every  opportuni- 
ty to  **  give  an  example,"  not  only  in  arithmetic,  but  in  anything 
else  that  may  be  so  illustrated.  She  should  use  the  phrase  freely, 
and  not  require  it  of  the  children  until  it  has  become  familiar, 
meaning  and  all.  The  majority  of  grammar  pupils,  as  it  is,  fail 
to  regard  their  "  examples '  at  all  in  the  light  of  examples. 

Cmldren  in  the  eighth  month  should  be  ready  enough  with 
their  pens  or  pencils  to  do  the  following  work : 

1.  Teacher  writes  a  simple  question  upon  the  B.B.  as  :  "John 
spent  2  cents  for  an  apple,  i  cent  for  a  roll,  and  5  cents  for  some 
peanuts ;  how  much  did  he  spend  in  all  ?  "  A  child  reads  and 
solves.  The  figures  are  erased.  Another  child  reads,  substitu- 
ting other  figures.  A  third  child  solves  the  question  as  read. 
The  child  who  supplies  the  figures  must  be  careful  not  to  make 
the  example  too  difficult  for  nimself  to  solve  in  case  the  other 
fails. 

2.  The  variation  in  prices  for  apples,  rolls,  and  peanuts  beine 
small,  it  becomes  desirable  to  change  the  names  of  purchases.  A 
few  changes  are  made  at  the  sug[gestion  of  the  children.  Then 
the  model  in  this  skeleton  form  is  placed  before  them  :  "  John 
spent for , for ,  and for :  how  much 


and 


r  lost 


1 


did  he  spend  in  all  ?    Ans.- 


A  column  of  nouns  is  placed  at 


the  disposal  of  the  class.  These  words  are  contributed  by  the 
children  and  name  things  that  John  might  buy  with  either  cents 
or  dollars.  The  busy  work  exercise  is  to  copy  the  model  several 
times,  filling  it  in  differently  each  time  and  providing  answers  to 
all  questions.  Each  child  may  afterward  read  from  nis  own  slate 
or  paper  the  example  he  thinks  most  sensible  and  the  class  may 
answer.  Then  he  may  tell  if  his  own  written  answer  is  corrob- 
orated. 

3.  Other  elliptical  forms,  grading  up  throueh  all  the  difficulties 
of  number  applications  may  succeed  this.  The  following  offers  a 
suggestive  grading : 

boy         \    I  had        ^ 
rl  I       found     I 


Subtraction.    A  \  V^ 


squirrel 
sparrow 


11 


caught  [ 
bought  J 


marbles  \ 
cents  ! 
bananas  | 
nuts        J 


1  ate       [ 
(^  spent   j 


V  had 


\ 


left. 


broke 

ate 

spent 

At  first  only  the  places  for  the  figures  should  be  left  blanks,  as 
A  squirrel  found  —  nuts  ;  he  cracked  and  ate  —  ;  he  had  —  left 
because = . 

Then  a  scheduled  selection  of  nouns  and  verbs  may  be  supplied, 
as  above,  with  freedom  to  choose  others  according  to  fancy. 

Multiplication. — There  were  (four)  (birdies)  in  each  of 
(three)  (nests) ;  in  all  there  were  (twelve)  (birdies)  because  (4x3 
=  12).  At  first  the  numbers,  then  the  nouns  may  be  left  to  the 
choice  of  the  children  and  in  other  forms,  verbs  as  well,  as :  (Her- 
man) (made)  (two)  (pinwhcels)  (an  hour)  (to  sell  for  pins)  ;  in 
(four)  (hours)  hehad(made)  (eight)  (pinwheels),  because  (2  x  4=8) 

Division.— (Three)  (nests)  contained  each  the  same  number  of 
(birdies) ;  altogether  there  were  (twelve)  (birdies),  there  were 
(four)  in  each  (nest),  because  12-^3=4).  Or :  (Herman)  (made) 
(eight)  (pinwheels)  in  (four)  (hours)  ;  that  was  at  the  rate  of  (two) 
(pinwhcels)  (an  hour),  because  (8-^4=2)- 

Partition.— (Julius)  (earned)  (eight  cents) ;  he  (spent)  (halO 
of  his  (money)  for  a  (black  top)  ;  the  (top)  (cost)  (4  cents) ;  (1  of 
8  is  4).  Or  :  (Clara)  (has)  (nine)  (paper  dolls) ;  (j)  of  them  are 
(white),  (i)  are  (black),  and  (()  are  (Indian  dolls);  she  has  (three) 
of  each  kind ;  {\  of  9==3). 

Combinations  of  one  operation  with  another  may  follow,  but 
the  teacher  must  be  careful  to  make  haste  slowly.  Addition  com- 
bined with  addition  has  abready  been  illustrated. 

Addition  aijd  subtraction.— (Julius)  (earned)  (three) 
(cents)  and  (five)  (cents)  and  (spent)  (four)  (cents)  then  he  had 
(four)  (cents),  because  (3+5=8)  and  (8—4=4). 

Addition  and  multiplication.— Dick  found  a  top  and 
bought  two  more ;  then  he  found  that  his  cousin  had  three  times 
as  many  as  he  had  ;  his  cousin  had  nine ;  1+2=3  ^^^  3  x  3=9* 

Addition  and  division. — Dick  had  seven  tops  and  bought 
two  more ;  then  he  found  he  had  three  times  as  many  as  his 
cousin ;  his  cousin  had  three ;  7  +  2=9  and  9-^3=3. 

Addition  and  partition.— Julius  earned  6c.+ic.+3c. ; 
then  he  spent  half  of  what  he  had  earned  for  a  whistle ;  the  whis- 
tle cost  5c.;  6+1+3=10  and  i  of  10=5. 

In  the  same  way,  each  of  the  fundamental  operations  may  be 
combined  with  itself  and  with  each  of  the  others  in  turn.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  go  through  all  of  these  combinations,  but  the 
teacher  should  have  the  entire  set  in  mind.  Much  exercise  in  the 
solution  of  complex  questions  in  number  can  be  got  out  of  the 
pupils'  daily  experience  in  real  life,  in  the  study  of  other  subjects 
than  number  and  in  games.  The  aim  should  be  to  cultivate  the 
general  intelligence  of  the  pupils  to  the  point  of  regarding  these 
and  all  other  questions  as  matters  to  be  thought  out.  This  is 
slow  work,  and  cannot  be  hastened  but  will  only  be  retarded  by 
dwelling  too  much  upon  any  one  class  of  questions. 

The  chief  value  of  these  formulae  in  affording  profitable  '*  busy 
work  "  in  connection  with  the  day's  progress  in  regular  number 
development.  Children  love  to  cotistruct,  and  learn  to  like  this 
work  of  clothing  a  skeleton  question-form  with  flesh.  They  will 
progress  in  a  few  months  to  a  point  where  the  teacher  can  give 
them,  as  indication  of  what  they  are  to  do,  simply  the  signs,  indi- 
cating the  combinations  upon  which  they  are  to  construct,  as  •*  + 
and  X ,"  or  '*  -r  and  — ."    But  this  will  come  in  second  year. 

It  is  well,  during  a  portion  of  this  work,  to  have  on  the  B.  B.  a 
column  of  names  of  things  that  little  boys  and  girls  can  buy,  with 
reasonable  prices  affixed.  This  should  be  the  result  of  discussion 
with  the  children.  Another  column  may  name  subject  nouns  for 
the  problems ;  beside  it  may  range  the  names  of  things  they  may 
possess  or  acquire,  and  beyond  these  a  set  of  verbs  suggesting 
what  these  actors  may  do  with  these  objects. 

This  work  may  be  counted  Language  Work,  and  may  lighten 
the  burden  imposed  and  felt  under  that  head. 


Spring  Notes. 

By  Sarah  L.  Arnold. 

The  early  days  of  March  with  their  long  afternoons,  bright 
skies,  and  crisp  air,  when  girls  bring  out  their  hoops  and  jump- 
ing-ropes, and  boys  kneel  on  the  sidewalks  intent  upon  their 
marbles,  bring  to  us  all  a  new  inspiration,  a  breath  of  new  life. 
We  feel  like  taking  hold  of  hands  to  begin  with  fresh  interest  the 
work  which  seems  new,  because  of  the  newness  of  life  suggested 
everywhere  about  us.  Nature  study  receives  a  new  impulse.  We 
love  the  growing  things  which  our  eyes  discover  on  all  sides, — 
they  have  a  message  for  us  which  makes  them  doubly  dear. 

These  are  the  days  which  give  new  life  to  the  old  work.  We 
find  our  lessons  written  for  us  by  the  wayside,  written  every- 
where, if  we  open  our  eyes  to  see.  Best  of  all,  the  children  re- 
joice with  us,  and  are  ready  to  enter  with  gladness  of  heart  into 
the  plans  which  we  make  for  them.  The  writer  remembers  well 
a  class  of  little  children,  who  became  interested  years  ago  in  na- 
ture study,  who  brought  the  first  signs  of  spring  tightly  clasped 
in  their  little  fingers,  who  tramped  even  mil  es  to  find  the  fir 
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pussy-willows  or  the  earliest  anemones,  and  who  learned  to  care 
more  for  the  school  excursion  than  for  any  other  picnic  which 
could  be  devised.  These  children  carried  in  their  pockets  penny 
note-books  with  small  pencils  attached.  In  these  they  inscribed 
the  miracles  which  their  young  eyes  beheld,— they  learned  to  find 
them  everywhere.  The  rules  of  spelling  were  often  wofully  dis- 
regarded, the  queen's  English  was  twisted  beyond  recognition, 
and  the  writing  was  not  always  in  Spencerian  forms,  but  the 
children  saw,  and  loved  to  see,  wrote,  and  loved  to  write,  told, 
and  loved  to  tell  the  story  of  their  discoveries. 

One  hour  a  week  was  given  to  reading  the  note-books.  Every 
child  read  his  own,— first,  because  he  only  could  put  into  it  the 
life  which  was  its  own ;  second,  because  to  the  discoverer  belongs 
the  honor  of  announcing  his  discovery ;  and  lastly,  because,  m 
many  cases,  no  One  else  could  have  read  it.  But  many  an  item 
proved  a  subject  for  question,  investigation,  and  comment. 
Where  the  largest  pussy-willows  grew,  where  the  first  skunk- 
cabbage  was  seen,  where  the  beautiful  crimson  blossoms  had 
been  discovered  on  the  hazel  twigs,  where  the  first  blood  root 
blossom  grew,  when  the  baby  ferns  begin  to  uncurl,  what  birds 
came  first,  where  the  robin  built  its  nest,  where  the  oriole  swung 
its  cradle,  when  the  first  mosouito  appeared,  what  trees  were 
first  covered  with  leaves,  how  tne  maple  blossoms  were  changed 
to  the  curious  winged  seeds,  how  Johnny  planted  beans  and 
took  them  up  to  see  how  they  were  growing,  how  Susie  planted 
and  watched  her  morning-glories,  wlutt  Tim  learned  from  his  pet 
rabbit,  what  Jack  discovered  about  steam,  Dick's  experiments 
with  ma^ets  and  iron  filings,  Kate's  visit  to  the  cave  near  the 
river,  all  m  turn  were  reported  and  discussed^  all  served  to  in- 
spire new  interest  in  the  common  work  of  the  class,  and  a  new 
love  for  the  world  about  them. 

The  reports  made  m  the  weekly  hours  were  not  the  only  ones 
which  helped  the  children.  They  consulted  on  the  streets  and 
compared  note-books ;  went  off  hand  in  hand  after  school  in 
quest  of  new  fields  to  conquer ;  waylaid  the  teacher  in  the  early 
morning  to  proclaim  the  latest  discovery ;  hunted  in  books  for 
new  knowledge  to  express  what  their  eyes  had  seen ;  interested 
father  and  mother,  sister  and  brother  in  their  explorations.  So 
the  work  grew.  The  subjects  which  were  made  prominent  in 
the  reports  were  assigned  the  class  for  further  mvestigation. 
They  visited  the  swamp,  the  woods,  and  the  quarry,  and  verified 
the  word  brought  by  the  |irst  explorer.  Tne  reports  became 
themes  for  language  exercises,  dignified  by  the  term  c6mposition 
in  older  classes.  Drawing  was  ^led  to  assist  their  expression. 
Poems  were  read  because  the  poet,  too,  had  seen  and  cared  to 
see  what  the  children  were  just  learning.  Whittier's  "  Barefoot 
Boy "  became  very  dear  to  the  children,  because  much  of  his 
boyhood  knowledge  they  were  making  their  own. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  not  only  the  nature  study,  but 
much  of  the  other  work  of  the  school  during  these  spring  months, 
centered  about  the  children's  note-books.  Writing,  drawing, 
spelling,  languaee,  and  reading  were  largely  determined  by  the 
material  which  Uiese  note-books  contained  and  suggested.  But 
the  chief  benefit  which  arose  from  their  use,  was  the  happy, 
hearty  interest  in  the  world  of  nature  which  strengthened  and 
grew  day  by  day,  until  it  became  an  unending  source  of  happi- 
ness in  the  lives  of  the  children. 

As  science  work,  the  note-books  were  subject  to*  criticism,  but 
hey  proved  invaluable  in  arousing  sympathy  with  nature,  and 
opening  to  the  children  avenues  of  happiness.  The  writer  would 
urge  upon  all  teachers  the  use  of  tlus  simple  means  of  growth. 
The  class  may  be  old  or  young,  in  city  or  in  country,  the  work 
may  be  strange  or  familiar ;  but  however  this  may  be,  the  note- 
books can  be  made  a  source  of  great  help. 

By  all  means  get  cheap  books,  so  that  every  child  may  own 
one.  They  should  be  small  enough  to  be  carried  in  the  pocket ; 
we  all  know  that  the  memorandum  which  is  not  put  down  at  the 
moment,  is  forgotten.  The  book  if  carried  in  the  pocket  is  ready 
for  use.  The  pencil  should  be  tied  to  it,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
lost.  Never  mmd  if  the  covers  and  comers  become  soiled  and 
bent ;  if  the  book  is  used,  do  not  complain. 

Help  the  pupib  by  suggesting  lines  of  observation,  at  first. 
The  work  is  new  to  them ;  they  have  not  learned  to  marvel  at  an 
every  day  occurrence.  If  the  pupils  are  o.d  enough,  read  to 
them,  from  Burroughs  or  Thoreau,  a  description  of  a  walk,  that 
they  may  see  how  the  trained  eye  and  sympathetic  spirit  finds 
beauty  in  the  commonplace  and  dull. 

Then  assign  definite  lines  of  observation,  describing  the  wil- 
lows, the  elms,  or  the  horse-  chestnut  trees,  the  plants  which  grow 
about  the  brook,  or  in  a  certain  field,  the  birds  of  a  certain 
ne^hborbood,  etc.  At  first,  ask  for  frequent  reports.  While  all 
the  descriptions  should  be  appreciated,  heartily  commend  those 
which  show  ereat  patience  and  repeated  investigation. 

Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  emphasizing  the  language  side  to 
such  a  degree,  that  the  child  loses  freedom  and  fears  to  tell  what 
he  sees,  lest  he  make  a  mistake.  The  first  object  of  the  work  is 
to  arouse  interest  and  develop  sympathetic  observation.  We  can 
afford  to  wait  for  the  welKformed  sentence  or  finely  turned 
phrase.  Learn  to  cull  the  meaning  from  mis-spelled  words 
without  comment,  to  approve  the  meat  crowded  into  contracted 
sentences.    When  the  exercise  is  made  the  basis  of  language. 


discuss  the  forms  of  expression,  and  choose  those  which  best  ex- 
press the  thought,  but  ordinarily,  accept  the  child's  expression, 
correcting  only  when  the  mistake  is  prominent. 

Encourage  persistent  observation.  The  pupils  will  begin  read- 
ily and  enthusiastically.  Hold  them  to  the  same  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm. By  your  approval,  show  the  estimate  which  you  place 
upon  patient  and  persistent  work.  This  power  must  be  devel- 
oped, if  observation  is  to  become  profitable. 

If  the  children  desire,  let  a  class  book  be  kept,  in  which  the 
most  interesting  discoveries  of  all  the  pupils  shall  be  recorded. 
This  will  prove  a  center  of  common  interest. 

If  the  cnildren  wish  it,  the  every-day  Qotes  may  be  copied  into 
a  blank-book  for  future  reference.  In  this  case,  the  entries  may 
be  corrected  and  written  in  good  form. 

In  one  of  the  schools  of  M,  a  5th  grade  class  reported  their 
observation  in  note-books.  The  records  were  varied,  some  brief 
and  formal,  others  full  and  original.  One  little  girl  filled  her 
book  with  a  description  of  her  observation  of  trees,  plants,  and 
birds,  at  home  and  in  her  little  walks  abroad.  She  described  at 
length  the  beans  which  she  soaked,  planted,  and  watched.  One 
day  she  made  this  entry :  "  This  morning  before  breakfast,  my 
mother  came  up  into  my  room  and  showed  me  that  one  bean 
which  I  had  planted  had  come  up."  It  was  most  encouraeing 
to  note  that  the  child's  interest  haa  been  shared  by  the  family  to 
such  a  degree,  that  the  busv  mother  carried  the  box  of  beans  up- 
stairs before  breakfast,  to  show  the  little  girl  that  the  long  desired 
plant  had  shown  its  face.  We  cannot  estimate  the  influence  of  a 
child's  interest  once  aroused.  Who  can  tell  how  many  thoughts 
of  evil  will  be  chased  away  by  this  positive  interest  in  wholesome, 
beautiful  life  ? 


Live  Geography.     III.* 

By  Chas.  F.  King. 

JOURNEYS. 

(Directions  to  the  Teacher. — Many  facts  in  reference  to  Southern  climate 
may  be  learned  by  reading  daily  a  weather  map.  On  Southern  Industries, 
see  article  in  Harper* s  Monthly  for  January  and  March,  1895,  and  Rupert  s 
Geographical  Reader.) 

C/rma/^.— Persons  living  in  the  northern  part  of  the  United 
States  are  very  apt  to  think  that  in  the  Southern  states  bright 
skies,  balmy  springlike  breezes,  and  June  temperatures  prevail  all 
through  the  winter  months,  every  day  of  every  week.  When  the 
North  has  snowy,  zero  weather,  it  is  frequently .  believed  that  the 
South  has  hot  sunshine,  and  about  80^  of  temperature.  When 
Northerners  are  clad  in  woolen  and  fur  garments,  the  Southern 
people  are  supposed  to  be  sitting  every  day  in  the  winter  months 
on  their  balconies  in  thin  coats  and  dresses,  vigorously  fanning 
themselves. 

The  truth  is  that  the  South  has  its  variety  of  climate  as  much 
perhaps  as  the  North.  Being  about  ten  degrees  nearer  the  equator, 
the  winter  season  is  much  shorter,  lasting  sometimes  only  six 
weeks  instead  of  as  m2Xiy  months.  In  1894-95  it  was  verv  warm 
in  the  Gulf  states  till  Christmas  night  when  a  cold  wave  advanced 
from  the  Rocky  mountains  and  the  thermometer  fell  twenty  de- 
grees below  the  "  freezing  point."  The  effect  of  this  sudden 
change  was  disastrous. 

The  oranges  and  orange  groves  were  frozen ;  the  loss  in  Florida 
on  the  orange  crop  reached  millions  of  dollars.  Two  and  a  half 
million  boxes  of  fruit  were  destroyed.  One  man  who  expected  to 
pick  14,000  boxes,  worth  at  least  as  many  dollars,  offered  to  seU 
the  whole  crop  for  $1 .50.  The  orange  tree  is  very  sensitive  to  cold 
and  young  trees  are  apt  to  be  killed  by  low  temperatures.  If  the 
trees  are  hot  killed,  they  are  injured  so  that  the  crop  is  very  small 
the  following  year.  A  Northern  man  offered  an  owner  in  Florida 
December  24,  1S94,  nine  thousand  dollars  for  his  orange  orchard, 
the  owner  asked  ten  thousand.  December  27,  he  offered  to  sell 
for  two  thousand  but  there  were  no  buyers. 

The  cold  weather  at  this  time  not  only  destroyed  the  oranges, 
but  in  some  cases  it  injured  the  sugar  cane ;  it  froze  the  roses  solid 
on  the  bushes,  cut  down  the  waving  banana  plants,  nipped  the 
palms,  burst  the  water  pipes,  especially  in  Atlanta,  gave  the  boys 
and  girls  coasting  and  skating  in  Asheville,  Chattanooga,  and  At- 
lanta, and  made  ever>'body  build  extra  fires  in  their  open  fire- 
places. 

Many  ef  the  poor  people  built  fires  out-doors  in  the  day  time. 
Such  a  cold  time  as  this  causes  much  stiffering  in  Southern  cities, 
where  the  poor  people  often  get  through  the  winter  without  usmg 
much  fuel  for  warming  their  houses. 

In  Januarv,  1895,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  cold,  chilly,  cloudy 
weather  in  the  South. 

A  cloudy  day  in  that  part  of  the  country  is  very  much  colder  than 
a  sunshiny  one.  A  still  colder  snap  took  place  in  February  when 
laige  quantities  of  snow  fell  throughout  the  South. 

In  Siavannah,  in  the  middle  of  the  month,  people  wore  to  church 
furs  and  verv  warm  overcoats,  and  cloaks.  The  churches  were 
cold  and  chilly.    In  some  places  they  were  warmed  by  small  gas 

*For  the  illustrations  in  this  article  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Lee  & 
Shepaid,  Boston.  The^  are  selected  from  their  Picturesque  Geographicat 
Rnut§rs^  of  which  Mr.  King  is  the  author. 
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heaters  instead  of  furnaces  ;  tbe  latter  are  not  ofteo  used  in  the 
South,  houses  are  heated  with  open  fireplaces.  About  once  in  ten 
years  such  a  cold  winter  visits  the  Gulf  states.  Christmas  da? 
the  thermometer  in  Boston  was  35"  aboveiero;  the  a7th,  itwas34'' 
at  Asheville ;  in  Chattanooga  on  ihe  iBih,  it  was  10°  above  ;  ■□  At- 
lanta on  the  3gth,  at  two  o'clock  in  ibe  morning  it  was  only  4° 
above.  The  writer  experienced  these  remarkable  changes.  The 
farther  south  he  went  the  colder  it  became. 


On  the  other  hand  there  are  plenty  of  facts  in  reference 
i[  greater  heat  and  moisture  of  this  section.    The  bouses 


the 


built  for  warm  weather  rather  than  cold.  They  are  built  of 
wood,  one  or  two  stories  hi^h,  easily  opened  for  the  breeze,  as 
described  in  the  former  article.  The  school-houses  have  open 
basements  where  the  children  play  on  hot  days,  large  windows 
with  heavy  blinds,  and  very  high  ceilings ;  tbey  are  supplied  with 
plenty  of  drinking  water.  The  children  in  all  grades  have  one 
session  from  nine  till  two,  and  hence  are  not  obliged  to  go  to 
school  hot  afternoons. 

Palms,  bananas,  magnolias,  palmettocs.  cacti,  roses,  etc.,  flour- 
ish out-doors  the  year  round.  They  grow  much  larger  in  the 
gardens  than  in  the  North  where  they  must  be  put  indoors  in 
winter  or  planted  in  very  sheltered  spots.  The  magnolia  tree  for 
instance,  is  a  large,  wide-spreading  tree,  like  the  maple  in  New 
England. 

The  climate  is  so  warm  in  many  of  the  Southern  cities  that 
open  markets  are  necessary.  It  is  necessary  to  have  meat  offici- 
ally inspected  ever^  day,  and  hence  it  can  be  sold  only  at  a  few 
places  where  the  mspectors  go  each  morning.  Some  members 
of  the  family,  usually  the  wife  or  cook,  goes  to  market  each 
morning  including  Sunday,  with  a  large  basket  to  purchase  the 
day's  supply.  The  purchaser  herself  frequently  carries  home 
what  she  buys.  It  is  not  considered  any  disgrace  to  do  this, 
Sunday  morning  between  seven  and  eight  the  French  market  in 
New  Orleans,  is  crowded  with  all  nationalities  looking  after  the 
dinner  supply.  Everything  can  be  purchased  there  at  this  time 
from  a  cup  of  good  coffee,  to  a  roast,  ora  suit  of  clothes.  Women 
as  well  as  men  wait  on  customers.  Many  of  the  purchasers  go 
directly  into  the  cathedral  near  by  for  religious  worship,  taking 
their  baskets  with  them. 

The  dampness  is  excessive  in  most  of  the  Southern  slates, 
especially  near  the  gulf.  Florida  is  much  damper  than  Massa- 
chusetts or  New  York.  The  top  of  Fort  Marion  in  St.  Augus- 
tine, Jan.  10.  was  as  wet  from  excessive  precipitation  of  dew  as 
if  it  had  rained  all  night.  The  rooms  in  the  fort  are  very  damp. 
New  Orleans  is  certamly  one  of  the  dampest,  if  not  /Ae  dampest 
city  in  this  country.  Its  low  position,  so  near  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co, between  the  great  river  and  Lake  Pontchartrain,  are  favora- 
ble for  such  conditions  In  winter  the  streets  are  usually  wet 
and  muddy  in  the  morning.  All  dwelling  houses  are  made  o( 
wood.  Fires  are  built  at  night,  and  in  the  morning  to  drive 
away  the  moisture  as  well  as  the  coolness.  The  ground  i 
erally  f  ■■      '  •  ■  -  ,  . 


erally  full  of  \ 


er,  and  hence  cellars  ai 


It  used  to  any  great 


Produttions  and  Huiirifss,— In   the  past  the   South  has  been 
preeminently  an  agricultural  section,     ft  has  raised  esptecially 
e,  and  naval  stores.    These  would  be  called 


■'  raw  materials."  At  one  time  nearly  all  the  cotton  raised  in  the 
world  was  raised  in  the  South.  Four-fifths  of  it  is  still  raised 
there.  Cotton  requires  a  certain  amount  of  warmth  and  moist- 
ure. The  cotton  belt  has  been  greatly  enlarged  during  the  last 
few  years.  It  has  been  extended  North  and  West,  Texas  has 
grown  from  "  no  cotton,"  to  be  the  leading  state,  raising  in  1S94 
about  two  million  bales.  A  bale  of  cotton  weighs  in  the  vicinity 
of  live  hundred  pounds.  The  crop  this  past  year  is  estimated  at 
nine  million  bales,  which  is  three  times  as  much  as  was  raised  in 


1857,  before  tbe  war.  The  value  per  pound  has  been  reduced  as 
the  amount  raised  increased,  till  it  is  now  worth  only  five  cents 
per  pound.  (The  price  in  1865  was  |i.oo  per  pound.  This  sum 
(five  cents),  merely  pays  for  the  cost  of  raismg,  and  leaves  no 
profit  for  the  planter.  Cotton  is  easily  raised  from  the  seed, 
which  is  sown  by  hand  in  March  and  April.  It  grows  on  soils 
too  poor  for  grams  and  other  crops.    Tbe  humblest  farmer  can 


thus  raise  at  least  one  bale  of  cotton  and  cany  it  to  market. 

It  is  the  one  article  which  in  the  South  always  commands  cash. 
The  pods  containing  the  bolls  are  picked  in  October  leaving  the 
cotton  stems  standing  till  plowing  time  comes  again.  The  plant 
grows  to  the  height  of  from  twelve  inches  to  five  feet,  averaging 
about  three  feet.  No  machine  has  yet  been  made  to  pick  it  with 
success  because  the  plants  differ  so  much  in  height.  One  person 
can  pick  about  2SO  lbs.  in  a  day.    Children  help  to  gather  it.     _ 

New  Orleans  is  the  greatest  exporting  market  lor  cotton  m 
the  world.  Cotton  is  brought  to  this  city  mostly  on  river  steam- 
ers that  are  flat  bottomed,  and  propelled  by  a  large  wheel  in  the 
stem.  It  is  unloaded  at  the  levees  and  reshipped  on  English  and 
other  steamers  for  Europe.  Before  shipment  it  is  again  reduced 
in  size  by  hydraulic  presses.  Mobile  and  Savannah  are  also 
noted  cotton  exporting  cities.  The  latter  deals  in  the  sea-island 
cotton  which  is  so  rare  and  has  such  long  staple.  It  is  also  sold 
in  Charleston.  The  last  crop  amounted  to  only  76,000  bales,  and 
it  sold  at  an  average  rale  of  17  cents  per  pound.  The  best 
brought  35  cents.  All  this  cotton  is  used  in  making  thread.  It 
formerly  was  raised  only  on  the  low  coast  islands,  but  it  can  be 
grown  inland  if  the  planter  will  send  every  year  to  the  islands  for 
fresh  seed.  Otherwise,  the  quality  of  the  cotton  would  deterio- 
rate more  and  more  each  year.  Sea  island  cotton  is  sent  to 
northern  mills  and  exported  to  Great  Britain.  A  small  amount 
is  sent  to  the  continent  of  Europe. 

^KP-iir.— Most  of  Louisiana  is  aplain  only  a  few  feet  abovelhe 
sea.  Along  the  lower  part  of  the  Red  river  and  below  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Mississippi,  there  is  found  a  rich  alluvial  soil 
brought  down  in  the  past  by  these  two  rivers.  This  soil  is  ex- 
tremely rich,  and  it  is  called  "bottom  lands."  Here  arc  raised 
the  sugar  and  rice.  Louisiana  raises  most  of  the  sugar  in  the 
country ;  Texas  produces  a  little.  Sugar  cane  is  cultivateaby  plant- 
ting  tbe  top  joints  in  rows.  Each  cutting  produces  several  stems. 
These  grow  rapidly  like  com.to  the  height  of  from  six  feet  to 
twelve  leet.  The  leaves  are  ribbon-shaped  and  from  three  to  five 
feet  long.  The  culling  of  the  canes  takes  place  before  Christmas, 
as  it  must  be  done  before  frost  comes.  The  latter  injures  the 
good  taste  of  the  sugar.  The  leaves  and  top  of  the  canes  are 
removed  and  thrown  on  the  ground  and  the  bare  stem  cut  and 
thrown  into  bundles  to  be  carried  to  the  mill  in  carts  drawn  by 
mules.  Children  like  the  inside  of  the  cane  to  eat ;  black  boys 
and  girts  arc  often  seen  in  the  street  eating  sugar  cane. 

The  mills  crush  the  canes  and  press  out  the  juice  which  is  of  a 
sweetish  taste  and  the  color  of  d.rty  water.  The  juice  is  boiled 
and  evaporated  in  several  pans  and  the  impurities  removed  till  il 
becomes  about  as  thick  as  oil  when  the  process  is  finished  in  the 
vacuum-pan.  Part  of  the  contents  crystallize  into  raw  sugar,  and 
what  does  not  so  change  remains  as  molasses.  Raw  sugar  is 
brown  in  color  and  contains  many  impurities.  In  the  refineries  it 
is  purified  and  changed  to  white  sugar.  All  this  process  of  sugar 
making  requires  much  machinery.  This  costs  money  and  bence 
sugar  IS  not  raised  like  cotton  by  everybody,  but  only  by  men 
who  have  more  or  less  capital.  The  sugar  is  refined  in  large  cit- 
ies, especially  in  New  Orleans,  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Boston. 
A  new  process  o(  removing  the  juice  from  the  cane  is  by  the  help 
of  steam.  The  amount  of  sugar  obtained  is  greater,  but  its  quaJ- 
ity  is  not  so  good.  In  some  places  this  year  it  b  said  a  barrel 
costs  1 1. 40,  and  when  filled  with  molasses  both  are  worth  only 
ti.6o;  bence  the  planters  are  pouriog  the  molasses  on  thegiwmd 
rather  than  barrelii%  iL 
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Home-made  Apparatus.     VII, 

By  Prof,  John  F.  Woodhull,  Teachers'  College,  New 
York  City. 

PHYSICAL   APPARATUS. 

No.  35.  Apparatus  to  Show  the  Transmission  of 

Water  ^essure  by  an  Air  Column I'he  lower  bottle 

may  be  placed  upon    the  table  or  floor  and  the  other 
bottles  held,  one  in  each  hand. 

If  the  bottle  A,  from  which 
the  fountain  flows,  is  raised  or 
lowered  there  is  no  change  in 
the  force  of  the   fountain,  be- 


i'¥% 


cause  no  change  i 


the 


pressure  which  produces  it,  but 
if  the   bottle  £  which  is  held 
in  the  other  hand  is  raised  or 
lowered   it  changes    the  height 
of    the   fountain.     This   piece 
of  apparatus   is  calculated   to 
dispel    some   of    the  falh 
notions  to  which  the  mj 
apparatus  called  "  Hero's  . 
tain  "  has  given  rise. 

CoU. 
16-OX.  narrow-moQthed  boi- 
[le  from  apparatus  No.  aq. 
a  - 16  -  oz.    narrow- mouthed 

bottles 1 

Rubber  stopper  No.  i  wiih 

two  holes  

Rubber  stopper  No.  i  from 
apparatus  No,  ao. 

Glass  tubing  3  feet 

Rubt>er-tubing    from    appa- 
ratus No.  95.  — 


No.  37a.  Apparatus  to  Il- 
lustrate the  Total  Fluid 
Pressure  in  a  Closed  Vessel. 
—A  tin  lard  pail  cover  whose  ^"''-  *^- 

sides  are  straight  has  a  rubber  cloth  tied  over  it  so  as  to 
make  an  air-tight  space  inside.    A  short  piece  of  glass  tub- 


ing is  fitted  ii 

I.,  and  a  piece  of  r 


s  side  by  the  method  described 
ubber  tubing  about  four  feet  long  is  at- 
tached to  this.     A  book 
is  laid  across    over    the 
rubber  cloth  and  weights 
^tE-"    laid  upon  it.  The  mouth 
may  be  used   upon  the 
end  of  the  rubber  tube 
""■  *'■  and    a   weight  of   many 

pounds  lifted  by  the  force  of  the  breath.  The  rubber 
tube  nia.y  be  connected  with  the  bottle  of  water  de- 
scribed in  No.  I.,  and  a  weight  of  many  pounds  upon 
the  book  be  lifted  by  the  pressure  of  the  column  of  water. 

tij/. — Rubber  cloih 10  cents. 

Rubber  tubing  from  apparatus  No.  rjy 

Ho.  38.  Apparatus  to  Illustrate  the  Reaction  of  a 
Jet  of  Water.— Four  holes  are 
bored  in  a  r6-ounce  narrow-mouthed 
bottle  (figure  48)  by  the  method  de- 
scribed in  No.  I.,  and  short  bent 
tubes  whose  outer  ends  are  nearly 
closed  are  fitted  into  these  holes 
fvater-tight  by  the  method  described 
in  No.  I.  The  bottle  is  filled  with 
water  and  suspended  by  a  string. 
The  four  jets  of  water  cause  the 
bottle  to  revolve. 
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constant  level  suggests  a  piece  of  apparatus  for  explain- 
ing thestudent's  lamp.  The  bottom  is  cut  from  a  i6-ounce 

narrow-mouthed  boille  (figure  11),  and  a  bent  glass  tube 

is    put    through  the    hole  of  the  rubber 

stopper  (figure  49).      An  8-ounce  bottle  ; 

of  water  is  inverted  in  this  bottle. 

mouth  has  no  stopper.     The  water  stands  11 

in    the   bent    tube   on    a   level   with    the  \ 

mouth  of  the  smaller  bottle.     Take  v 

from  the  outer  end  of  the  bent  tube  with  I 

a  dropper  tube  and  bubbles  of  air  will  be 

seen  to  rise  into  the  smaller  bottle  and 

just  enough  water  will  pass  out  to  restore 

the  level. 

Coil. — Glass  tubing i  cent 

16-01.  narrov-moutlied  bottle s  cents 

B-oz.  narrow -mouthed  boitte  from  apparatus  No.  iq. 
No.  I  rubber  stopper  from  apparatus  No.  7. 

No  40.  Fountain  Sponge  Cup.— Two  cups  are  made 
by  cutting  the  bottom  portion  from 
two     8-oz.     wide  -  mouthed    bottles. 

Holes  are  bored  in  these,  and  they  are 
connected  by  a  short  piece  of  glass 
tubing.  In  one  of  these  cups  an  8  oz. 
wide-mouthed  bottle  of  water  is  in- 
verted. The  water  flows  through  the 
short  tube  into  the  other  cup,  in 
which  a  sponge  is  kept.  A  constant 
level  of  the  liquid  is  thus  maintained, 
"°   **"■  and  the   sponge  is  kept  moist.     Ink- 

wells are  constructed  upon  the  same  principle. 

CbiI, — 3  B-oz.  vide.moutlied  bottles I3  cents 

I  ditto  from  apparatus  No.  7. 

No.  41.  Lifting  Pump.— A  No.  9  rubber  stopper  fits 
into  the  bottom  of  a  small-sized  Argand  lamp-chimney, 
figure  51.  One  hole  is  plugged,  and  into  the 
other  is  thrust  a  short  piece  of  glass  tubing, 
with  a  piece  of  rubber-tubing  to  lead  down 
into  the  cistern.  About  one  inch  and  a  half 
is  cut  from  the  top  of  the  chimney.  Below 
that  the  chimney  is  found  to  be  of  nearly 
uniform  diameter.  A  No.  5  rubber  stopper 
is  used  for  the  piston  and  is  wound  with 
soft  cotton  cord  to  make  it  fit  nicely.  Small 
pieces  of  rubber  cloth  are  used  as  valves.  A 
glass  rod  is  used  to  move  the  piston.  Knobs 
are  made  upon  the  ends  of  it  by  softening 
them  in  a  flame  and  pressing  them  while  they 
are  soft  against  a  hard  surface.  Waxed  thread 
is  wound  tightly  around  the  rod,  just  above 
the  piston,  to  prevent  its  slipping  downward. 
A  No.  6  rubber  stopper  is  put  in  the  top  of  ^^-  V- 
the  chimney,  and  a  bent  glass  tube  passing  through  one 
of  its  holes  serves  as  a  spout. 

Ciw/.— Argand  lamp  chimney 10  cents 

Rubber  stopper  No.  g  nilh  two  holes. ...  31  cents 


Sundry  it 


No.  39.  Student's  Lamp.  —  Jn 
figure  42  the  inverted  bottle  of 
water  used  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  liquid  at  a 


6S  c< 


No.  42.    Force-Pump.— To  make  a   force-pump  the 

plug  is  removed  from  the  lower 
stopper  of  apparatus  No.  41  and 
thrust  into  the  hole  of  the  piston 
under  the  valve.  An  air-chamber 
is  made  from  a  i-oz.  wide-mouthed 
bottle,  figure  53.  Through  one  hole 
of  its  stopper  a  bent  glass  tube 
passes,  having  the  outer  end  nearly 
closed,  for  throwing  jets  of  water. 
p,„    ,,  A  valve  like  that  used  in  apparatus 

No.  41  covers  the  other  hole  of 
the  stopper  upon  the  inside  of  the  bottle,  and  from  this 
hole  a  bent  glass  tube  passes  and  connects  this  air- 
chamber  with  the  lamp-chimney  pump. 

Ciitt. — i-oi.  wide-mouthed  botile  from  apparatus  No.  9. 
Rubber  stopper  No.  3  from  apparatus  No.  ti. 
Glass  tubing i  cent 
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Editorial  Notes. 


Nagging  is,  next  to  bitter  sarcasm,  one  of  the  greatest 
sins  a  teacher  can  commit.  If  once  become  a  habit  it  is 
difficult  to  conquer,  as  the  school-room  offers  so  much 
temptation  for  its  exercise.  Its  most  serious  effect  is 
that  it  gradually  undermines  the  authority  of  the  teacher 
and  deprives  him  of  the  love  of  his  pupils,  if  he  ever 
possessed  either.  Authority  and  love,  however,  are  the 
foundations  of  all  success  in  school  government.  Be- 
ware of  nagging  ! 


The  Journal's  patriotic  number  of  last  week  has 
been  accorded  a  hearty  reception,  to  judge  by  the  many 
letters  received  from  appreciative  readers.  Thanks  are 
rendered  to  these  friends  for  their  words  of  encourage- 
ment. The  constant  effort  of  The  Journal  shall  be,  as 
it  has  been  in  the  past,  to  grow  stronger,  more  attrac- 
tive, and  more  solidly  helpful  with  every  issue.  Special 
issues  will  be  published  from  time  to  time,  besides  the 
already  established  monthly  school  board.number  of  32 
pages.  Important  educational  movements  and  doings 
in  the  school  world  are  reflected  in  timely  discussions 
and  editorial  comments  ;  the  problems  of  the  hour  are 
fully  presented  ;  and  articles  on  practical  school- 
room work,  supervision,  and  administration  are  pro- 
vided. 

With  these  aims  steadfastly  in  view  The  Journal 
hopes  to  make  itself  indispensable  to  all  teachers  who 
want  to  advance  with  the  times  and  not  stay  behind  in 
the  struggle  for  higher  and  nobler  educational  efficiency. 
Helpers  are  needed  to  help  in  the  advancement  of  this 
work.  The  leaders  should  rally  to  its  support  by  send- 
ing in  contributions  on  the  great  issues  that  are  now 
stirring  the  educational  world. 


Next  week's  Journal  will  contain  20  extra  pages, 
making  44  pages  in  all,  and  representing  a  good  sized 
book  of  over  100  pages.  There  will  be  sufficient  room 
for  a  large  number  of  editorial  comments  on  current 
educational  doings  and  notes  and  letters  from  special 
correspondents,  many  of  which  were  crowded  out  of 
this  issue  for  want  of  space.  Friends  who  have  sent  let- 
ters and  newspaper  clippings  will  find  that  their  thought- 
fullness  is  appreciated.  Items  of  real  interest  to  edu- 
cators in  general  will  always  be  used  in  the  department 
to  which  they  belong,  though  they  may  sometimes  be  de- 
layed. 


The  action  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  N.  E. 
A.  in  copyrighting  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Fif- 
teen will  give  occasion  for  considerable  surprise  and 
indignation.  It  was  hoped  that  a  broader  conception  of 
the  object  of  the  N.  E.  A.  would  prevail.  The  teachers 
have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  men  whom  they  had 
placed  in  authority  as  their  representatives  would  pos- 
sess at  least  as  much  professional  spirit  and  tact  as  a 
medical  committee  appointed  to  investigate  special 
questions.  They  would  probably  suggest  the  copyright- 
ing of  the  report  of  the  Bering  Sea  commission  and  the 
President's  message  if  they  were  in  Congress.  What  a 
narrow  conception  of  the  '*  property  rights  "  of  docu- 
ments relating  to  promotion  of  the  general  good  ! 


On  page  387  of  the  present  number  appears  a  letter 
by  U.  S.  Commissioner  Harris  relative  to  an  editorial 
article  in  last  week's  Journal.  Dr.  Harris  in  his  de- 
fence of  Professor  Butler  and  Supt.  Maxwell  omits  the 
most  important  point :  the  unauthorized  copyrighting 
of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  in  the  name 
of  the  publisher  of  the  Educational  Review. 

It  is  true  The  Journal  received  a  printed  copy  of 
the  Report  from  Dr.  Butler.  But  the  first  page  of  the 
cover  of  that  document  bore  this  caution  : 

Advance  Sheets  from  the 

EDUCATIONAL   REVIEW 

For  March y  i8q5 

henry  holt  &  CO.,  PuBLisiiBRS 

New  York 

On  the  second  page  appeared  the  additional  warn 
ing  : 

Copyright,  1895,  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

What  does  this  mean  to  editors  of  educational  journals 
who  do  not  hold  the  presidency  of  the  N.  E.  A.  and  have 
no  member  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  on  thtir  staff  ? 
They  certainly  cannot  be  expected  to  know  that  these 
imprints  are  wholly  unauthorized  and  are  put  there 
simply  to  boom  the  Educational  RcvitiiK  Even  if  these 
thoughts  occurred  to  them,  their  faith  in  editorial 
honesty  would  not  have  allowed  these  to  appear  in 
print.  The  Report  was  sent  with  a  request  to  reprint 
as  much  as  was  wanted,  to  be  sure,  but  with  the  plainly 
indicated  condition  :  If  you  do  copy  anything  you  must 
give  credit  to  the  Educational  Review,  The  shrewdness 
of  this  grab  is  too  evident  to  admit  of  any  modification 
of  the  statement  made  in  last  week's  Journal  : 

"  It  will  require  a  great  deal  of  explanation  to  make 
even  the  confiding  schoolmasters  of  America  see  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Educational  Association  believe 
that  the  copyright  was  not  taken  with  a  strict  eye  to 
business,  to  boom  the  Educational  Review,*' 


Dr.  Harris  also  omits  to  explain  why  the  Educational 
Review  was  singled  out  to  enjoy  the  exclusive  privilege 
to  print  the  committee's  report  and  to  advertise  itself 
by  the  distribution  of  free  copies  at  the  Cleveland  meet- 
ing. Why  were  the  other  educational  journals  ignored, 
though  most  of  them  are  older  than  the  Review?  If 
there  was  no  time,  as  Dr.  Harris  suggests,  to  offer  the 
chance  given  to  Dr.  Butler  to  all  of  these  papers,  the 
best  way  would  have  been  for  the  committee  to  print 
their  report  themselves.  If  the  intention  was  to  select 
the  paper  having  the  largest  circulation  among  those 
directly  interested  in  the  committee's  recommendations 
the  Review  would  not  have  gotten  the  advantage. 

The  plain  fact  is  there  has  been  an  indefensible  abuse 
of  power  somewhere.  The  chairman  and  one  other 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  and  an  ex-president 
of  the  N.  E.  A.  are  the  assistant  editors  of  the  Review^ 
and  the  editor-in-chief  is  the  president  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
The  power  to  obtain  exclusive  privileges  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  private  interests  could  not  be  more  closely 
concentrated.  That  should  have  made  these  officers  all 
the  more  cautious  to  avoid  even  the  semblance  of  an 
abuse  of  this  trust.  The  fact  that  they  have  not  exer- 
cised greater  discretion  in  the  publication  of  the  com- 
mittee's report  leaves  the  whole  blame  at  their  door. 
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The  Honolulu  Teachers'  Association. 


ISF 


During  a  recent  visit  to  Honolulu  1  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
present  at  the  meeting  at  which  the  organization  of  the  Honolulu 
Teachers'  Association  was  completed.  Honolulu  was  under 
martial  law  at  the  time,  and  early  hours  were  nnforced.  The 
meeting  was  remarkably  well  attended,  considering  the  number 
of  teachers  employed  in  our  little  capita!  city.  The  extra  attrac- 
tion offered  on  this  occasion  was  an  address  by  Professor  Elmer 
E.  Brown,  of  the  University  of  California,  at  Berkeley, 

Professor  Brown  is  an  ideal  speaker  for  such  an  audience.  Hiii 
subject  was  "  Requisites  Essential  to  Success  in  Pedagogical  Re- 
search," He  dwelt  chiefly  upon  continuity  and  co-operation,  and 
in  this  connection  gave  what  seems  to  have  been  our  first  ac- 
count of  the  plan  of  work  of  the  Verein  fur  •wiistmckaftliche 
Pddagogik  of  Leipzig,  that  is,  publishing  papers  to  be  read  at 
annual  meetings  long  before  the  meetings  at  which  they  are  to 
be  read.  This  seems  to  be  meeting  with  such  favor  that  it  will 
probably  be  imitated  in  a  modified  form  in  some  of  our  Hawaiian 


But  those  familiar  with  the  inconvenience  and  dis- 
comfort of  travel  here  will  see  the  reason  if  not  the  justification 
of  this  division  of  forces.)  But  to  return  to  Professor  Brown's 
address.  He  presented  very  clearly  the  claims  to  public  recognition 
of  the  child-study  school  of  pedagogy  and  the  Hetbartian  peda- 
gogy, characteriiing  the  latter  as  the  pedagogy  of  "the  followers 
of  the  followers  "  of  Herbart.  This,  he  said,  furnishes  the  best 
working  hypothesis  of  education  which  the  science  has  yet 
reached.  Many  will  hope  to  hear  our  nearest  neighbor  in  a  chair 
of  pedagogy  again.  Indeed  the  hope  has  been  expressed  that 
he  may  be  induced  to  give  a  course  ol  lectures  in  Honolulu  at  an 
eaiiy  date.  Such  a  course  would  attract  numbers  of  teachers 
from  dll  over  the  islands. 

Ac  the  close  of  the  address  the  association,  according  to  pre- 
vious agreement,  ^1as  organized  in  the  following  sections  :  His- 
tory of  education,  psychology,  child-study,  methodlcs,  nature- 
study,  and  manual  training.  These  sections  are  to  meet  at  such 
times  and  places  as  each  may  choose,  provided  that  meetings 
sbal!  not  so  conflict  as  to  prevent  any  member  from  attending  the 
meetings  of  all  such  sections  as  he  may  join.  In  practice,  thus 
far,  these  meetings  are  held  weekly  and  semi  monthly.  Besides 
these  there  are  to  be  monthly  meetings  of  all  the  sections  together, 
the  various  sections  taking  turns  in  fumishmg  the  bulk  of  the 
food  for  thouifht. 

President  F.  A.  Hosmer,  of  Oahu  college,  is  president  of  the 
association,  and  Dr.  Lyons,  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  same 
institution,  is  at  the  head  of  the  nature-study  section.  The  Rev. 
A.  Mackintosh  is  at  the  head  of  the  methodology  section.  Mr, 
Mackintosh  is  principal  of  the  largest  public  school  of  Honolulu, 
and  his  section  is  naturally  one  of  the  largest.  The  child-study 
and  psychology  sections  have  united  upon  Mr.  J.  L.  Dumas,  at 
the  bead  of  the  normal  department  of  Kamehameha  school,  as 
their  leader.  These  sections  seem  to  have  almost  a  monopoly  of 
the  interest.  Much  good  is  expected  from  this  organization,  and 
one  of  the  daily  papers  has  expressed  wonder  and  regret  that  it 
should  have  come  into  existence  at  so  late  a  date.  It  will  give 
encouragement  and  direction  to  the  teachers  of  the  country  dis- 
tricts who  led  the  way  in  the  matter  of  organization. 

Lahainaluna,  H.  I.  HENRY  S.  TOWKSEND. 

Georgia  Notes. 

The  new  state  normal  school  at  Athens  opens  April  i  j.  The 
faculty  is  an  excellent  one,  and  the  prospect  is  inspiring.  S.  D. 
Bradwell,  formerly  state  school  commissioner,  has  the  chair  of 
Latin ;  D.  E.  Phillips,  recently  of  Clark  university,  pedagogy ; , 
Bathwell  Graham,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Gtflin  public 
schools,  mathematics ;  Euler  B.  Smith,  of  Smith's  college.  La 
Grange,  English ;  Miss  Valeria  Fraaer,  recently  from  Harvard 
aimex,  assistant  English  ;  Miss  Susie  Newton,  at  present  at  the 
Cook  county  normal,  history  and  geography. 

The  normal  department  of  the  Girls'  slate  normal  and  indus- 
trial college  at  Milledgeville,  has  17s  young  women  in  its  classes. 
The  senior  class  (third  year  class),  is  studying  Lang's  Herbart 
for  Theory— a  capital  answer  to  Dr.  Hams'  report  on  the  co- 
ordination of  studies,  at  Cleveland.  Itisagreat  help  in  balancing 
conclusions  about  this  mailer  of  concentration. 

The  Slate  Teachers' Association  meets  on  Cumberland  Island, 
June  34-Ju!y  5.  The  association  under  the  management  of 
Major  R.J.  Qui  nn,  clerk  to  the  state  school  commissioner,  has 
at  last  gotten  into  its  own  property  upon  Cumberland  Island. 
The  new  assembly  hall  is  a  beautiful  structure,  a  much  better 
building  than  the  North  Carolina  assembly  hall  at  Morehead 
City.  Ihe  program  promises  to  be  important  and  interesting, 
and  the  gathering  of  teachers  unusually  large. 

The  Georgia  schools  are  preparing  for  a  full  educational  ex- 
hibit at  the  Interstate  Cotton  Exposition,  in  Atlanta  next  fall. 
Miss  Nettie  Sergeant,  of  the  girls  high  school  in  Atlanta,  and 
State  Com.  Glenn  are  engineering  this  exhibit.— E.  C.  Bronson, 


George  Howard  Cliff,  A.  M. 

Mr,  Cliff,  principal  of  the  Philadelphia  normal  school,  was 
born  at  Tobyhanna.  Pa„  May  3,  i8S9.  His  father  was  a  civil 
engineer,  and.  while  young  Clirf  was  but  a  baby,  he  removed  to 
Philadelphia  and  engageo  in  mercantile  pursuits.  The  future 
normal  school  principal  received  a  common  school  education  and 
was  graduated  from  the  Philadelphia  high  school  in  June,  1878. 
at  the  head  of  his  class.  He  immediately  began  the  study  of 
law,  but,  in  order  to  secure  the  funds  necessary  to  pursue  bis 
studies,  he  entered  the  field  of  journalism.  He  soon  found,  bow- 
ever,  that  his  newspaper  work  allowed  him  but  little  opportunity 
for  the  study  ol  his  profession  and  so,  as  many  others  had  done 
before  him  under  similar  circuii^stances,  he  took  up  teaching  as 
a  temporary  expedient.  His  first  school  was  at  Wallinglord, 
Penn,  A  term's  work  demonstrated  his  special  fitness  for  this 
work.  The  school,  in  the  year  and  a  half  of  Mr.  Cliff's  stay, 
achieved  more  than  a  local  reputation,  and  its  youthful  principal 
was  soon  called  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  the  Camac  gram- 
mar school  in  Philadelphia,  the  board  of  education  suspending 
its  rules  to  admit  him,  as  he  lacked  the  necessary  three  years 
experience  for  such  a  position. 

It  was  only  a  short  time  before  Mr.  Cliff  was  again  called 
higher,  thb  time  to  be  the  professor  of  English  at  the  Central 
high  school,  a  position  which  he  filled  for  several  years.  When 
the  school  of  pedagogy  was  organized  in  Philadelphia  in  1890, 
Mr.  Chff  was  selected  to  take  charge  of  the  department  of  meth- 
ods. In  1S93,  when  it  became  necessary  to  select  a  principal  for 
the  new  normal  school,  then  in  process  of  erection.  Mr.  Cliff  was 
unanimously  elected  to  the  position  by  the  committee  having 
charge  of  the  school. 

Mr.  Cliff  did  not  finally  abandon  his  determination  to  be  a  law- 
yer until  after  his  election  to  the  high  school  position.  He  pur- 
sued his  legal  studies  at  (he  University  of  Pennsylvania  lor  some 
time,  but  was  never  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  is  a  journalist  of 
some  experience,  and  this  has  undoubtedly  been  helpful  in  keep- 
ing his  work  in  touch  with  the  practical  spirit  of  the  times. 

The  principal  of  the  normal  school  has  been  conspicuously 
known  from  hisconnection  with  the  Educational  Club  of  Philadel- 
phia, an  organization  suggested  by  Dr.  Edward  Brooks,  superin- 
tendent of  Philadelphia  schools.  Mr,  Cliff  at  once  Cook  a  leading 
part  in  the  work  of  this  enterprising  and  successful  organization, 
and  much  of  the  influence  and  success  which  the  club  enjoys  is 
due  to  his  indefatigable  efforts. 

The  Philadelphia  normal  school,  under  Mr.  Cliff's  management. 
has  won  an  exceptional  suc-.ess  and  has  already  sprung  to  the 
front  rank  of  normal  schools  in  this  country,  being  without  a 
rival  in  many  points  of  equipment  and  method.  Tne  success  of 
Mr.  Cliff  in  his  admirable  correlation  of  the  forces  which  have 
produced  this  result  in  so  brief  a  period,  is  due  not  alone  to  the 
tact  that  he  is  an  energetic  organizer,  nor  to  the  fact  that  the 
tiroes  were  propitious  for  a  successful  educational  movement  in 
Philadelphia.  Carlyle  says,  "  The  Time  call  forth  !  Often,  often 
Time  has  called  loudly  enough,  and  met  with  no  response."  The 
truth  is  that  Mr,  Cliff  is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  and  tbe 
quality  Chat  has  made  him  so  is  that  he  has  a  keen,  intuitive  sense 
of  what  is  good  and  worthy  of  his  energies.  He  knows  what  is 
the  significant  and  valuable  quality  of  each  member  of  his  staff, 
and  he  has  spared  no  pains  in  its  proper  development.  Tbe  con- 
sequence is  that  tbe  faculty  is  a  united  band  ol  workers  under  an 
effective  leadership.  The  results  of  a  few  years  of  effon  under 
such  happy  conditions  must  be  stimulating  and  valuable,  not  only 
to  the  schools  of  Philadelphia,  but  to  those  of  the  country  gen- 
erally, 

Philadeipkia.  VB. 
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Dr.  Harris  on  the  "  Grab. 


» 


In  your  editorial  of  April  6,  1895,  I  think  that  you  do  injustice 
to  Superintendent  Maxwell  by  attributing  to  him  selfish  motives 
and  a  piece  of  sharp  policy  in  obtaining  the  "  Report  of  Fifteen  " 
for  publication  in  the  Review,  It  happened  that  there  was  very 
little  time  for  printing  the  report,  and  inasmuch  as  the  document 
must  be  put  in  type  and  revised  before  the  meeting  in  Cleveland 
the  Committee  of  Fifteen  was  very  glad  to  avail  itself  of  the  offer 
of  Dr.  Butler  to  put  the  entire  report  in  type  and  permit  the 
chairmen  to  revise  their  proofs.  The  Committee  of  Fifteen  stipu- 
lated that  proofs  of  the  article  should  be  sent  to  the  persons  who 
were  to  discuss  the  contents  of  the  report.  It  was  further  stipu- 
lated that  the  ^idvance  sheets  should  be  sent  to  the  educational 
journals  of  the  country  with  a  request  to  publish  the  report  in  as 
full  a  form  as  possible.  These  stipulations  were  agreed  to  by 
Dr.  Butler,  and  I  believe  that  thejr  were  fully  carried  out  by  him. 
In  a  conversation  which  I  had  with  Dr.  Butler  at  Cleveland,  he 
gave  me  his  entire  plan  in  regard  to  the  publication  of  the  report, 
namely  that  after  its  publication  in  the  Educatianal  Review  he 
should  present  the  stereotype  plates  to  the  National  Educational 
Association  and  also  whatever  profits  accrued  to  the  Review  by 
sales  of  the  report.  I  feel  perfectly  sure  that  neither  Mr.  Max- 
well nor  Dr.  Butler  intended  te  do  anything  except  what  is  most 
generous  towards  the  National  Educational  Association,  and  best 
for  the  mterests  of  the  cause  of  education  in  the  country.  Dr. 
Butler  has  many  times  favored  a  generous  policy  in  the  way  of 
expending  the  money  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
for  reports  of  this  kind.  In  fact  the  "  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  Ten  "  was  made  possible  by  his  active  canvass  at  Saratoga. 

I  do  not  know  the  particulars  regarding  the  plan  to  copyright 
the  report,  but  it  goes  without  saying  that  a  copyright  on  a  report 
given  to  all  of  the  educational  journals  of  the  country,  with  re- 
quest to  print  the  same,  would  not  be  of  any  value  to  protect  it. 

Educational  journals  were  invited  by  the  resolution  of  the 
Committee  of  Fifteen,  through  Dr.  Butler,  to  print  the  whole  re- 
port and  no  limit  as  to  form  of  publication  was  specified  whether 
in  pamphlet  or  in  the  columns  of  a  journal.  Moreover  those  who 
know  the  copyright  decisions  need  not  be  told  that  a  copyright 
would  not  hold  on  the  '*  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  "  after 
thirty  thousand  copies  had  been  printed  by  the  government  and 
distributed  free.  Any  government  work  may  be  reprinted  by 
any  one  who  chooses  unless  such  reprint  is  expressly  forbidden 
by  law,  as  in  the  case  of  paper  money.  I  confess  that  I  have  not 
understood  the  policy  of  copyrighting  the  two  reports,  but  I  am 
sure  that  no  motive  except  zeal  for  the  interest  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  has  prompted  it. 

I  can  testify  that  in  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  Dr.  Maxwell 
took  an  entirely  unselfish  view  in  the  matter  of  printing  the  re- 
port. On  all  occasions  he  showed  the  same  fine  sense  of  honor 
that  he  has  shown  in  all  of  the  educational  meetings  in  which  he 
has  taken  part.  W.  T.  Harris.  Commissioner. 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington^  D,  C 


Central  Illinois  Teachers'  Association. 

The  meeting  of  this  association,  held  at  Peoria  two  weeks  ago, 
was  an  unqualified  success.  A  thousand  or  more  teachers  were 
present.  Supt.  N.  C.  Dougherty,  of  Peoria,  welcomed  the  mem- 
bers. He  paid  a  high  tribute  to  his  home  city  which,  he  showed, 
has  always  been  identified  with  the  leading  educational  move- 
ments in  the  state.  *'  Here,"  he  said,  "  lived  Hovey — through 
whose  influence  the  State  normal  school  was  established.  Here 
the  lamented  White  lived,  labored  and  died.  Here  the  compul- 
sory school  law  was  organized  and  pushed  through,  although  re- 
pealed through  the  trickery  of  politicians.  It  will  not  be  long  be- 
fore those  stunted  children  will  be  taken  from  the  factories  and  be 
educated.  This  very  hail  in  1850  was  the  scene  of  an  educational 
meeting.  From  this  Lincoln  pleaded  for  the  public  school.  It  is 
appropriate  that  this  hall  should  have  been  selected  as  a  place  of 
meeting." 

Mr.  C.  M.  Bard  well,  of  Canton,  in  his  response  said  that  Illiaois 
was  ahead  of  any  state  in  educational  advancement  and  that  Cen- 
tral Illinois  was  the  storm  center. 

Prof.  Herbert  J.  Barton,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  spoke  on 

local  and  state  history.    In  substance  he  said  : 

"Among  the  few  immortal  names  not  allowed  to  die  are  reading, writing, 
and  arithmetic.  If  we  break  any  commandment,  it  is  usually  the  seccxid 
and  the  image  is  arithmetic.  Arithmetic  at  6,  arithmetic  at  18.  Mav  the 
g^ods  deliver  us.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  history.  If  this  "  Old  Han  of 
the  Sea,"  were  off  our  shoulders  we  might  do  more  for  our  children. 

*'The  history  of  Illinois  has  many  great  names  :  Bond,Lincoln,  Douglass, 
Logan,  Grant,  Shields,  and  many  others  Because  Illinois  was  admitted 
so  late  we  imagine  it  must  have  been  settled  late.  Not  the  banner  of 
St.  George,  but  the  lilies  of  France  waved  here.  Twelve  years  after  the 
great  Genoese  made  his  voyage,  the  French  were  in  America.  Quebec  was 
founded  twelve  years  before  the  Mayflower  started  en  its  voyage*  When 
we  think  of  Pilgrim,  Puritan,  and  Plymouth,  we  must  also  think  of  Quebec. 
We  think  of  Washington,  of  Franklin,  of  war  and  rumors  of  war ;  but  into 
that  picture  Illinois,  does  not  come. 

**We  have  no  Miles  Standish  nor  Gov.  Winthrop;  but  we  have  a  La  Salle 
and  a  Tonti.  They  came  down  with  concessions  ffrom  the  French  king 
through  the  Illinois  river  valley,  to  where  Peoria  now  stands  in  December 


200  years  a^o.  They  built  Fort  Creve  Coeur.  They  were  missionaries  of 
large  experience,  of  courage  and  broid  learning. 

**  Roger  Clarke  and  the  capture  of  Kaskaskia,  the  expedition  to  Quebec 
have  no  more  heroic  exemplars  on  this  continent.  The  state  should  honor 
him  His  name  and  the  nsines  of  other  great  men  of  Illinois  should  be  on 
our  children's  lips. 

*'In  all  the  school  histories  Illinois  is  allowed  to  go  with  a  few,a  very  few 
pages.    Shades  of  Marquette,  visit  us  with  destruction  ! " 

(The  speaker  here  gave  a  list  of  some  of  the  best  books  on  the  history  of 
this  state.  Among  them  were  J.  G.  Shaw's  Discovery  and  Explorations  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  Histoir  of  New  France  in  six  volumes.  Annals  of 
West,  Elarly  Jesuit  Missions.  Central  Mississippi  Valley,  Pioneer  History  of 
Illinois,  Parker's  Discovery  of  the  Great  West,  Discovery  and  Conquest  of 
the  Northwest,  Ford's  History  of  Illinois.  Histories  have  been  published 
also  in  many  counties.  They  are  flowery  and  poetical,  but  they  are  not 
histories.) 

State  Supt.  S.  M.  Inglis  spoke  on  "  The  Demands  of  the  Age." 
The  principal  thought  of  his  address  was  that  the  schools  must 
tend  more  and  more  to  give  the  pupil  that  which  will  fit  him  or 
her  to  take  a  place  in  the  battle  of  existence. 

The  various  departments  of  the  association  accomplished  a 
great  deal  of  work. 

The  school  board  section,  for  the  first  time  recognized  as  a 
component  part  of  the  association,  took  up  subjects  of  vital  in- 
terest to  its  members. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  address  by  William  Lawson, 
of  Kewanee,  on  "  Employment  and  Dismissal  of  Teachers,"  was 
that  it  ignored  logical  reasoning  and  avoided  as  much  as  possible 
all  common  sense.  Mr.  Lawson  said  his  board  made  it  a  rule 
never  to^take  a  teacher  until  she  or  he  had  proven  worth  in  other 
schools.'  He  would  turn  a  teacher  loose  in  the  country  districts 
and  if  the  results  were  good,  graduate  her  into  the  city.  In  jus- 
tice to  the  surprised  audience  it  must  be  stated  that  there  was  no 
applause  when  this  plan  was  lauded  by  the  speaker.  Neither  did 
Mr.  Lawson  meet  with  approval  when  he  said  that  he  was  not 
very  highly  pleased  with  women  as  school  directors.  They  were 
supposed  to  be  a  good  thing  because  they  had  not  so  much  busi- 
ness on  hand  and  might  visit  schools  more,  he  suggested,  but 
added  that  it  had  not  so  proven  in  Kewanee.  At  this  several 
men  arose  and  declared  in  their  cities  the  women  school  inspec- 
tors did  visit  and  in  one  of  them  in  the  absence  of  the  principal 
had  taken  his  place  for  two  days.  This  interjection  was  greeted 
with  applause. 

Congressman  J.  V.  Graf!  opened  the  discussion  and  gave  some 
sound  suggestions  on  the  subject  under  consideration.  He  be- 
lieved in  employing  teachers  who  intended  to  make  teaching  their 
life  work,  not  simply  a  stepping  stone  to  law  or  marriage,  or  some 
other  occupation.  He  was  in  favor  of  appointing  some  teachers 
who  resided  in  th?  same  city  and  were  graduates  from  its  schools 
but  by  no  means  all  of  them.  It  was  a  good  thing  to  get  a 
little  new  blood  in,  new  ideas  and  new  methods  of  teaching. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Mack,  of  Chicag:o,  in  discussing  the  subject  of  what  school 
boards  can  do  for  the  schools,  said  that  the  children  received  too  little  con- 
sideration from  the  boards.  They  were  really  what  should  be  the  consid- 
eration all  of  the  time.  His  earnest  plea  left  a  deep  impression.  The 
conscientious  members  felt  that  they  had  not  always  kept  this  in  mind. 

The  chairman  broug^ht  forth  a  new  subject.  It  was  whether  too  much 
money  was  expended  in  the  higher  g^rades  to  the  detriment  of  the  lower 
ones.  This  called  forth  an  animat^  discussion,  but  did  not  lead  to  any 
satisfactory  agreement. 

"  Language  and  Grammar  "  was  the  principal  topic  considered 
by  the  grammar  school  section.  Mr.  C.  V/.  Hamman.  of  Lin- 
coln, opened  the  discussion.    He  said  in  part : 

**  Language  may  be  acquired  first  by  imitation.  Under  proper  influences, 
use  of  correct  and  beautiful  language  may  be  obtained. 

*'  Second,  by  studying  at  home  and  at  school.  Stories  may  be  read  at 
home  and  the  child  made  acquainted  with  correct  and  good  language. — 
Language  books,  even  the  best,  with  a  dull,  poky  teacher,  become  ineffec- 
tual, but  with  a  live  teacher,  the  child  will  get  a  good  training.  There  are 
few  not  moved  by  beautiful  language. 

**  Third,  by  narration  of  personafexperiences.  Encourage  the  pupil  in 
this. 

**  Fourth,  by  paraphrasing,  if  at  all,  in  descriptive  poetry. 

**  So  much  of  grammar  should  be  taught  as  to  enable  the  child  to  express 
his  thoughts  and  understand  the  written  thoughts  of  others. 

"Select  what  shall  be  taught  and  how  it  shall  be  taught,  not  set  aside 
the  text-book  of  grammar.  One  may  use  correct  language  without  the 
knowledge  of  technical  grammar." 

Mr.  Kilbride  in  discussing  Mr.  Harriman's  address  said  that 
mere  imitation  will  not  suffice  ;  he  believed  that  much  might  be 
accomplished  through  dictation  work,  as  this  would  make  the 
child  use  words  not  m  his  own  vocabulary. 

Miss  Mae  Earnest,  of  Peoria,  showed  that  the  grammar  of  a 
language  should  be  derived  from  the  language  itself.  Shall  we 
learn  dry  facts  of  rules  and  definitions  ?  she  asked.  Let  the  pupil 
make  his  own  definition,  then  compare  with  author  and  he  will 
prefer  the  author.  To  read  with  care  a  masterpiece  is  a  great 
point  of  culture.  Grammar  work  in  grammar  grades  may  be  im- 
proved in  this  way.  He  can  appreciate  the  absolute  construction, 
ne  can  understand  the  dative  and  the  genitive. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Andrews,  Mr.  J.  Catlin,  and  Editor  George  P.  Brown, 
of  the  Illinois  School  Journal,  and  others  followed. 

Mr.  O.  T.  Bright,  ot  Chicago,  urged  that  the  child  should  not 
be  told  anything  he  can  find  out  for  himself.  He  believed  in 
teaching  grammar,  but  found  that  it  was  usually  very  poorly 
done.  It  is  important,  he  said,  to  teach  children  to  love  to 
read. 
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NER  ON  FRIEBEL. 


The  lecture  delivered  before  ihe  Society  of  Pedagogy  by  Dr. 
E.  D.  Skinner,  on  April  3,  was  attended  by  a  targe  number  of 
teachers.  His  subject  was  the  Life  and  Principles  of  Frcebei. 
Dr.  Shinner  is  a  forcible  lecturer,  who  knows  how  to  clearly  pre- 
sent a  subject  and  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  his  audience. 

Frcebel's  liic  and  times,  his  doings  and  writings,  tbeir  im- 
port and  influence,  were  presented  in  a  sympathetic  manner,  cal- 
culated especially  to  inspire  young  teachers.  His  philosophy,  psy- 
chology, and  pedagogy  was  critically  analyzed.  The  basic  prin- 
ciples of  mental  development  were  shown  to  be  organic,  and  his 
appeal  to  play  and  the  creative  impulse  emphasized.  The  true 
kindergarten  was  contrasted  with  the  cheap  imitations  in  which 
there  is  no  restfulness  of  growth,  but  a  feverish,  hot-house  forcing. 

He  showed  that  Frcebel's  principles  point  Inward  the  natural 
and  gradual  development  from  bud  to  blossom  and  thence  10 
ftuit.  The  earnest  cry  of  his  soul  was  against  those  who  see  no 
perfection  of  bud  in  the  bud  because  not  yet  a  blossom,  or  of 
blossom  in  the  blossom  t>ecause  not  yet  fruit. 

The  influence  of  Frcebel's  ideas  in  America  have  resulted  in  the 
kindergarten  and  manual  training  schools,  which  have  indicated 
theic  right  to  exist.  That  higher  education  has  also  felt  this  in- 
fluence along  tbe  whole  line  is  shown  in  the  increase  of  laboratory 
work. 

FriEbel  was  a  profound  student  of  child  life,  an  ardent  lover  of 
children,  a  practical  reformer,  a  firm  believer  in  ethical  training  with 
a  sure  hope  that  intellectual  results  Will  tiow  more  freely,  correctly 
and  easily  from  a  true  emotional  and  moral  training,  One  lesson 
above  all  we  may  learn,  viz.,  that  we  are  only  mediators,that  we  can- 
not implant  anything  in  a  child's  mind,  but  only  develop  germs  al- 
ready there,  or  starve  them  out  by  want  of  exercise,  that  an  abiding 
love  and  deep  sympathy  (or  the  patient  is  a  necessary  condition  for 
any  teacher.  Frcebel's  motto  was  "  Come  let  us  live  with  our  chil- 
dren." If  there  is  any  leaven  in  us,  let  us  allow  it  to  work  to  the 
surface. 

To  the  younger  teachers  the  advice  was  given  :  Con  the  golden 
rule  and  get  at  its  full  intent  and  quicken  the  memories  of  your 
childhood  experiences :  it  will  give  wings  to  your  imagination  and 
belp  you  to  explore  the  mind  of  tbe  child  in  your  caie,  and  enable 
you  to  see  the  spring  to  be  touched  to  move  him  to  action.  De- 
termine to  grow  expert  in  finding  out  what  your  children  do  really 
know,  for  they  know  much  that  interests  them  and  will  interest 
you,  and  they  know  it  firmly.  Then  determine  that  by  patient  ex- 
ercise you  will  lead  them  from  their  known  to  the  related  unknown 
until  you  mark  tbe  flash  of  delight  a  t  assimilation.  Thus  infor- 
mation will  be  turned  mto  knowledge,  it  will  be  digested  and  be- 
come a  vital  part  of  the  child's  mental  being,  and  your  next  effort 
will  be  met  with  an  attentive  interest  that  will  surprise  you.  Be 
natural,  be  courteous,  be  cheerful,  be  active,  be  enthusiastic,  be 
deeply  interested,  be  yourself  what  you  would  have  your  pupils  be 
and  not  only  will  your  instruction  float  your  discipline,  but  you 
will  be  happy  in  the^appiness  you  see  about  you  and  you  will.have 
built  the  truest  kind  of  a  monument  to  the  honor  of  FrcebeL 

Felix  Adier,  Ernest  Howard  Crosby,  W.  D.  Howells,  Josephine 
Shaw  Lowell,  Bolton  Hall,  and  Henry  George  have  issued  the 
following  protest  against  the  bill  encouraging  military  drill  in  the 

schools : 

"  A  bill  Dovr  befoie  the  legislature  of  this  state,  entitled  '  an  act  10  pio- 


ide  and  tncoangt  militaiy  Insltuction  in  ttie  public  schools,'  is  desieaed 
:i  (uTthei  the  movement  for  the  general  adoplioD  in  our  public  schooTs  o( 
syMiem  of  military  drill,  and  appiopriatei  |i(xi,doo  for  that  purpose. 
"  Believing  that  the  tnttoiluctloD  of  military  tactics  as  part  of  the  edu- 


he  youth  of  this  couDtiy  is 
linst  the  paAsage  of  the  M*: 
vrite  10  their  representativi 


<a  bill,  and  ask  all  those  oppos- 


civilicalion  and  prosperil^ 
aside  by  Ihe  lact  that 


"  The  attempt  to  encourage  in  Ame 

of  Europe,  is  a  menace  to  tiue  freedoi 

required  liecause  of  Us  lieneGdal  physical  eBects 

better  leaulti  can  be  secured  by  a  suitable  system  01  caiiBineDics. 

On  Friday  afternoon  April  S,  at  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of 
teachers  of  the  kindergarten  schools  established  by  the  Children's 
Aid  Society,  Mrs.  Eliza  B.  Burnz  gave  an  address  on  "  Pure 
Phonics  in  the  Kindergarten  as  an  aid  to  Primary  School  Work." 
Letters  were  read  from  teachers  who  have  begun  the  phonic 
teaching  and  found  it  productive  of  excellent  results.  Prof.  A. 
Scarlett,  principal  of  South  street  school,  Newark,  N.  J.,  says: 

"The  idea,  of  iotrodudng  'pure  phonics'  into  the  kinderearten  is  quite 
□ri^oaL  As  I  r^atd  it,  it  is  in  strict  accordance  with  one  of  the  funda- 
menlala  in  leacfaiug—'  things  before  symbols.'  The  kindergarten  seems  to 
lie  the  most  appropriate  place  for  (he  introduction  cf  '  pure  jJiooics.'  II 
can  more  easily  and  effectively  be  taught  there  than  in  the  oidinary  primary 
school.    I  think  tbe  eiperimenl  will  be  a  phenomenal  success." 

An  arrangement  bas  been  made  by  which  any  teacher  interested 
in  phonic  work,  or  who  desires  a  thorough  knowledge  of  elemen- 
tary sounds  and  their  application  to  school  and  kindergarten  work, 
can  meet  other  teachers  for  discussion  and  practice  on  Monday 
afternoons,  at  4  p.  m.  at  Mrs.  Burnz'  school-room.  34  Clinton 
Place. 

The  series  of  science  manuals  on  the  physical  features  of  the 
United  States,  issued  by  tbe  National  Geographic  Society  of 
Washington  will  meet  with  general  favor  among  all  classes  of 
teachers.  The  intention  is  to  place  within  the  reach  of  all  teach- 
ers comprehensive  accounts  of  our  home  geography,  expressed  in 
simple  language,  written  by  our  best  geographers  and  sold  at  a 
nominal  price.  Ten  monographs  of  tbe  series  are  already  pre- 
paring, and  the  first,  "  Physiographic  Processes,"  by  Major  J. 
W,  Powell  (American  Book  Company),  has  just  appeared.     '' 


a  clear  and  graphic  account  of  the  surface  features  of  the  earth 
and  an  explanation  of  their  origin.  These  monographs,  which 
will  be  issued  monthly,  will  give  just  tbe  material  that  ought  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher  of  geography  in  the  country. 

Frcebel's  Pedagogics  of  the  Kindergarien,  translated  by 
Josephine  Parvis,  and  edited  by  Dr.  William  Harris,  U.  S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education  (D.  Appleion  &  Co.,  Internationa!  Edu- 
cation Series),  now  in  press  and  shortly  (o  appear,  is  full  of  prac- 
tical suggestion  to  kindergartners  and  all  teachers  of  children,  as 
it  contains  the  true  theory  of  Frcebei,  practically  elucidated. 

The  three  phases  of  child  life  which  give  us  the  most  important 
discoveries  in  respect  to  foundation  and  result,  namely  spontaneous 
activity,  habit,  and  imitation,  are  the  surest  indices  for  the  correct 
early  treatment  of  the  child.  None  of  these  should  be  excluded 
from  a  comprehensive  study  of  children,  such  as  would  satisfy  the 
nature  of  the  human  being,  for  all  three  are  alike  deeply  grounded 
to  human  nature  in  respect  to  their  source.  In  this  book  the  en- 
tire plan  of  the  ptay  and  the  work  of  the  kindergarten,  its  purpose 
and  influence  on  life,  is  carefully  explained  with  infinite  suggestion 
to  parent  and  educator. 
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The  leaching  of  algebra  in  the  lower  schools  called  for  a  sim- 
pler text-book  than  those  formerly  used.  Such  a  one  has  been 
supplied  in  Elementary  Lessont  in  Algebra,  a  text-book  for 
grammar  schools,  by  Stewart  B.  Sabin  and  Charles  D.  Lowry, 
These  lessons  are  intended  to  set  simply,  but  accurately,  before 
the  learner,  the  combinations  of  literal  quantities  iDto  sums, 
differences,  products,  and  quotients,  with  little  reference  to  arith- 
metical processes,  and  without  associating- number  values  to  the 
letters,  which  often  confuse  the  beginner.  An  arrangement  that 
is  believed  to  be  more  logical  than  the  ordinary  one  has  been 
followed,  viz.,  the  fundamental  processes  are  placed  after  simple 
equations ;  and  equations  containing  two  unknown  quantities 
involving  elimination,  follow  multiplication.  The  treatment  of 
factoring  is  particularly  full.  The  processes  follow  from  the 
simple  to  the  complex  so  gradually  that  a  great  many  of  the  diffi- 
culties io  learning  algebra  are  avoided.  (American  Book  Co., 
New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago,     jo  cents.) 

In  the  College  Series  of  Greek  Authors  has  been  issued  Honier's 
Odyssey,  Books  V.-VJII.,  edited  on  the  basis  of  the  Ameis- Hemic 
edition,  by  B.  Perrin,  professor  in  Yale  university.  This  second 
volume  of  the  Odyssey  has  been  prepared  on  substantially  the 
same  principles  as  the  first  voIume,which  was  published  in  the  same 
series  in  1 889.  It  is,  however,  entirelv  independent  of  that  volume, 
and  may  be  used  by  classes  beginnmg  the  study  of  Homer,  as 
well  as  by  more  advanced  students.  The  notes  and  appendix 
have  been  carefully  prepared  and  furnish  critical,  hbtorical,  and 
grammatical  helps  for  the  understanding  of  the  text.  (Ginn  & 
Co.,  Boston.    )i.jo.) 

The  main  features  of  Maynard's  German  Texts  are  that  they 
are  chosen  only  from  modem  German  authors ;  each  volume  con- 
tains a  selection  of  moderate  length ;  the  series  is  composed  of 
two  progressive  courses,  [he  elemenury  and  the  advanced  ;  the 
modern  German  orlho^phy  is  used  throughout ;  the  volumes 
arc  attractively  bound  in  cloth,  and  the  type  is  large  and  clear ; 
in  all  the  elementary  numbers  is  an  appendix  on  the  strong  and 
weak  verba.    No.  9  is  a  book  containing  Ernst  von  wHden- 

ImD«>red  DlgreBtion. 

The  patient  is  required  lo  diet.     In  building  up  and  mainUininE  good 

health,  milk  a  recognued  ai  a  valuable  factor,  but  it  is  important  that  it 

be  absolutely  pure  and  sirriliied.     Borden's  Peerless  Brand  Evaporated 

Cream  meeU  all  requiiemems.    Enlirely  wholesome. 


bruch's  five-act  play  Harold.  The  hero  is  the  unfortunate  king 
of  England  who  was  slain  by  William  of  Normandy.  The  botw 
has  a  preface  and  notes  by  A.  VKgelin,  M.  A.,  assistant  master 
at  St.  Paul'-i  school,  London.  (Maynard.  Merrill  &  Co.,  New 
York.    40  cents.) 

The  younger  pupils,  inste.id  of  being  given  dry  historica} 
books,  should  be  given  the  most  interesting  stories  01  the  people 
who  have  made  history  that  can  be  found.  In  that  way  they 
will  gradually  acquire  a  taste  for  the  study  of  history.  One  of 
the  iKoks  that  the  boys  and  girls  will  read  with  avidity  is  Makert 
of  Our  Counlry,  a  series  of  biographical  stories  from  United 
States  history,  oy  Edward  S.  EUis.  Among  the  men  whose 
biographies  are  given  is  Columbus,  De  Soto,  Hudson,  La  Salle, 
Penn,  Frqnklio.  Washington,  Jefferson,  Jackson,  Morse,  Fremont, 
Lincoln,  Grant,  and  Edison.  The  book  has  numerous  illustra- 
tions.   (John  E.  Potter  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.) 

The  stirring  poem  by  Miss  Edna  Dean  Proctor  in  last  week's 
Journal  deserves  to  be  learned  by  the  pupils  of  our  schools  for 
the  helpful  and  inspiring  lesson  which  it  contains  Another  nota- 
ble poem  "Columbia's  Emblem,""  reprinted  in  TheIournal 
some  time  ago,  has  done  much  to  push  the  claims  of  the  Indian 
com  to  be  recognized  as  our  national  plant.  It  was  at  once  pop- 
ular, and  perhaps  no  American  poem  has  been  oftener  printed, 
recited,  and  sung. 

Let  (he  blood  be  vitalised  and  eood  health  li  inniTed  by  Hood's  Sana- 


80m  •  R«aaons 

Why  Teachers  Should  Select  the  JViciel  Plate  Route  for  Iheir  Trip  to  ben- 


tr  Id  July. 
— Because  it  will  have  the  Leviett  Sal, 

—Because  it  will  give  uneicelled  serv 
;,  with  through  sleeping  car  to  Denver,  wilt 
□d  buffet  service  is  unsurpassed,  and  its  meal 
It  Jowesi 


hich  will  include  special 
Its  dloine 
ihe  ben  of 

3d.— Because  it  will  give  you  side  trips  to  Ctantaufua  Late  and  Niagara  ■ 
Falls  willaul  extra  charge,  aa  your  return  trip. 
4tb.— Because  it  runs  along:  the  shores  ol  beauUrul  Lake  Erie  with  its 

■igbreeiManddr'  '■'  ' "       ■-..,.         ^  .^.  . .. 

'  of  CbauUuqua 


.     ._     ___jtiful  cities  of 

,  Fostoria,  and  Ft.  Wayne,  the  Summer  Resons  of  Green 
Springs,  and  many  other  noied  places. 

5ih.— Because  special  efforts  will  be  made  by  the  Nickel  Plate  Road  for 

the  comfort,  convenience,  and  pleasure  of  (he  Teachers  on  this  trip;  aod 

its  law  rates  and  eicelleat  service  should  desigDale  it  u  the  Official  Soule, 

For  all  informalion  call  on  the  neaml  tickel  airent,  or  address  F.J. 

Moore,  General  Agent,  93  EichaDge  St.,  BuOalo,  N.  Y. 
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220  Illustrations  (Including  Maps  not  Colored). 
5  Pull-Page  Colored  Maps. 
2  Double-Page  Colored  Maps. 
Useful  Appendixes. 

lamp,  Half  Leather,  495  Pages,  $1.00,  nei. 

ADOPTED  FOR  CLASS  DSE  IN  THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOLS 

By  the  Board  ef  EdMcaliBn,  iVovemierT,  1B94, 

>  Flue's  History  of  the  United  Slates  has  t>een  io  use  in  the  eighth  class  of  this  school  since 
.  jmber,  1804.  It  seems  10  interest  (he  pupils  (o  a  greater  extent  than  any  hiMory  which  I  have 
used  before.  I  consider  it  [he  best  book  Ihat  1  know  of  for  school  use."— Uaria  E.  Gardiner, 
Bigelom  Scheol,  Newton,  Mast. 

Itscriplive  circulars  urilh  commendatioits  from  leactiers  uiio  have  used  the  boot  in  Iheir  classes 
t  sent  to  any  address  on  afflicalien. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY, 

4  Park  St.,  Boston,     ii  £.  iTtli  St.,  Mew  York.     158  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 
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Give  fV. 
tbe  *  "^ 
young 

K  cbanoe  "%• 

JCT" 

U  ii  wise  to  form  1 

child'*  handwriting  on  a  pen  that 
will  be  discarded  on  entering 
buiinesg    life  ? 

Business  men  uae  Tadella  Zink-Alloyed 


They     cost 


littls    more 


cheapest  in  the  end. 
Are  they  too  good  for 
your  boy  \ 


Samples.  tata.f*».  la cents. 

Tadella  Pen  Co 


NEW  TORE. 


NEW  BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS. 


FORTY  LESSONS  IN  CLAY 
MODELING. 

It  marks  out  a  graded  series  ot  lessons. 

It  gives  efficient  directions  for  making  each  object. 

It  tells  how  the  clay  should  be  handled  and  cared  for. 

It  tells  about  the  tools  to  be  used. 

It  is  profusely  illustrated. 

It  Is  entirely  nen — just  published. 

It  is  the  bookjvu  have  long  been  looking  for. 

It  is  neatly  bound  in  limp  clolh  covers. 

It  costs  only  27  cents  net,  including  postage. 

Hintz's   Illustrative    Black- 
board Sketching. 

Are  you  a  Teacher,  and 

Have  you  ever  needed  to  illustrate  some  point  of  a  lesson  on  the 
blackboard  and  not  been  able  10  do  so  because  you  could  notdraw? 

U  so,  this  is  the  book  you  want. 

It  will  show  you  how  anyone  can  learn  rapid  blackijoatd  sketching. 

The  ability  to  do  this  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  possessions  of 
any  teacher. 

It  enables  her  10  interest  and  hold  the  attention  of  her  pupils. 

Itis  not  too  late  for  you  to  learn  now. 

The  basis  of  the  book  is  a  series  of  lessons  given  a  year  or  two 
ago  in  Thi  Teachers'  Institute.  Hundreds  of  teachers  have 
written  asking  that  we  publish  them  in  book  form. 

The  author  is  the  most  successful  teacher  of  blackboard  drawing 
in  this  country. 

It  contains  many  illustrations  and  is  nicely  printed  and  bound. 

E.    L.   KELLOQO   &  CO., 

61  East  Ninth  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


TEACHERS'    AGENCIES. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES,   ="="?.'51;,pSnv'''^"  * 

SKKD  TO  AKT  OF  THBSB  AOSSCISS  FOB  ItO-PAQK  AOBSCr  MAJIUAL,  FStX. 
4  Albbunon  Place,  Boaloa.  Mi«. ;  Boi  TweKth  Sinet.  WaihiainaD,  D.  C. : 

7<i  Plfih  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;                 4M  Century  Building,  Minneapollt,  Mini 
—■' Wabajh  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.;  131  Thi-"  "^ " — '-— "   "- 


ji  Church  Sirei 


1,  PonUnd,  Oi 


r»H  South  Spriiig  ^treet^  Im  Angeles  Cal. 


THE  NEW  AMERICAN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


.   S,  RUOQLES   S   00., 

Hotel  B'ld'EJ  Boom  C,  a3T  Tine  Strast, 

OUrOINNATI.    OHIO. 


THE  BRIDGE  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  "SSSHSS." 

One  Fee  Regislen  in  Both  Officer    Send  fcr  Agency  Manuii. 

■adnwiOai>«i:  I  lOTremont St.,  B08T0II.    21  I  Wabaah  Avo.,  CHIOAOO. 


TEACHERS'    AGENCY 


OF  RELIABLB  ■ 

..jericMi   Kid  Foreiitn  Teacher*,  Pre 
Muilciani  or  t»Ih  seiei  for  Univenili 


;  of  Kchool  property. 

.   MIRIAM   COYRIBRB, 

venue,  cor,  nth  St.,       Niw  Yoa 


ColleKC*. 

I  of  choice 

1   sciiioir 


lawn  Ave.,  ChIci«D.    4,000  poaltlonB  dlled. 


AMERICAN   AND    FOREIGN 

TEACHERS'    AQENGY 

t  ntrodueo  to  coUesn.KhooIi,  and  famliiea,  auperiof 
ProfcMon,  Piincipalt,  AialManu.  Tuiora.  and  Gov- 

menda  lood  achoolB  10  parentL    Call  on  oraddrest 
Mr*.  M.  J.  YOUNO'FULTON, 
Amtrtcan  and  Fnrtin  Trailurt' Aitntr 
33  DBlaii  B«BBn.  New  Vflrh 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

Provltles    Schools   of   all    Orkdes   with    Compat«nt   Teachars.      Asalsl 
'•KOhers  with  Oood  Records  In  Obtaining  Poaitlona. 
Crrra^iuUnc 


For  lanrer  aalariea,  or  cbaase  al  location,  addieii 
Teachera"  Co-operative  AuocLatlon,  fajt  Woodlawn 
Ave..  Chicago.  Orville  &■«■>,  Manmtir. 


anscer,  ft*  Btste  Bt.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


High 


e  the  tieat  poiilion 


TAKING  IT  FOR  GRANTED  ;;;?; 

The  Pennsylvania  Educational  Bureau,  (C)  Allentown,  Pa.. 

oUtia  you  ita  aisistance.    With  facUlIiea  uniurpasted.  Iti  it  yean'  eiperience  will  eoattle  it  to  render  good 


Lady  Teachers  ^ 

School  nwltiona  in  Pennivlvani 
Addresa  a<  M«  NATIONAL 
BtlRBAII.    Ronaar  L.  Mvaiis.Maniuer. 
(nth  year.)  HARRISBURG,  PA. 


:ed 


Wenov  have  direct  applloatlons  for  huDdteds  of  teachers  for  all  kinds  of  School 
College  work.     Salaries  $4000  and  less.     Good  Primary  and  Grammar  grade  vacancies  at  $40  to  $90 
per  month.    Send  for  new  circular.  C.  J.  Albert,  Hanctger. 

\DERS   will  conler   a  fa 
eating  with  advertisen. 


An  Agency  ta^^]'  li  T'SS'S^  h«S 

of     vacancie"    and    fLf,*    la  somelhini;,  but  if  it 
lelli  you  about  them    *»">    iiuked  to  recommead 

5o™^t  1.'*n^rB°°Oun  Recommeftds 

C.  W,  Ba'rDEEN.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Schennerborn's  Teachers'  Agrencr. 
Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 
Ettabliahed  iH;;. 
3  East  r4TH  Street,  N,  Y 
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flartha's  Vineyard  ^^^^^ 


and  the  Broad", 


The  Largest  and  the  Be^t.  81111111101    IllStitUtC 

EIGHTEENTH  ANNUAL  SESSION.    Beginmna  My  8,  1395 


SOHOOL.  OF  METHODS.-Foum  IV»K«.-9fl  Iiutrneton 
SOHOOl.  OF  OR ATORY. -Pouit  WamKm.-TmaiMj  otV.m 
le   AOAOEMIO    DEPARTMBNT8.-Fnm  WHirs.-ai   l 


■on  CoIIegs  of  Omtoi) 


Full  counes  in  DrawiiiK,  Fona  Studv  mil  Color.    New  Labonlonr  for  CbcmlttTr  an 
l"Be    AUDITORIUM  to  bidedicit^l  mi  the  opening  oftbiwubn. 

Entirely    New    Plan    of  manaKemant  for  Cafa. 

Tbc  itlFndance  last  yeit  «u  ovf  r  7m  from  ij  ■uta  and  countriei,  duiUoe  [bii  by  f 
-8CMHER  SCHOOL  (or  iMcbert  in  the  Uniied  Suie«. 


W.  A.  MOWRY,  PTtMaii.  fljda  Puk,  Kan. 


A.  W.  EDSOH,  WoTOMtw,  Hui. 


UNIVERSITY  OF 
MICHIGAN  IHE 

Dunne  ihe  summer  of  iSgs,  from  Julv  8  tiU 
Aueust  16,  courses  of  inslruclion  will  be  cireo  in 
Latin,  French,  German.  Eogliali  Literature, 
English  Laneuage  and  Composition,  Philosophy, 
Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry.  Anronomy, 
Biolocy,  Drawing  and  Machine  [tesign,  Surrey- 
ing.  Civil  Engineeiing,  Hislol<^,  Bolany,  Musk, 
and  Law.  ^ 

TUITION   HATES  WILL  BE  AS  FOLl-OWS  : 

One  course.     .  ■      ^   ■  J'5 

TwocourseBbythesuneBtudant. .  vsg 
Three  counes    "        "  "       vlSJ 

Coot  of  board  and  rooma  will  vary  from 
$3.00  to  $5-oo  a  week. 


SUMMER  COURSE  IN  LANGUAGES. 

Circuiars  112a  Broadway,  New  York. 
Best  advantages  for  learning  conversation.  Normal  Course  for  teachers. 

THE  BERLITZ  SCHOOL  OF  LANGUAGES. 

ASBURY  PARK,        -       -       N.  J.  I  AUDITORIUM,  -  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Id  unpk  psBa  oC  the  llluIiritHt  BctIiU  Metbod  (or  Chlldm 


COOK    COUNTY    NORMAL    SUMMER    SCHOOL, 


OHIOASO  (SaOLEWODO),  ILL. 


line  'uU  inform*- 


tlon,  address  jaMEs'h.  WADE, 

StcrrlarT  t/lht  UnietriHt  tf  MUkigao, 

ANN  ARBOR,  MICH. 


Teachers  of  Gymnastics. 


Send  ( 


I  weeks 


., Jf  Physical  E 

offers  tne  usual  improvements  in  the  li 

Norma]   Course,   and    in  »f' ~   "' 

course  in  Medical  Gymnastic 
lar  giving  full  information. 

JAY    W.    8EAVER,   M  0-.    „ 

»«le  UniTenity.  MEW  HAVKN,  CONK. 


in  Actual  Tiac/iii, 
ThTM  WMki,  Jnlj  IS  to  Aagmt  S,  lB9b. 
Far  Circulars  gtvia^  discount  to  clubs  and  ■  (i 
WILBOR  8.  JACKH&M,  Hua 


TUtMn  Wall  Sq«lpp*d  Dspartmenu- 

ynopsis  oC  the  course  o(  study,  address : 

r.  flSlfl  Ferry  At.,  Statlmt  "O,"  Chlcaso. 


Tbe  Massacbasetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co., 


1851- 


SPRINGFIELD,    MASS. 


11  H.  M.  Phillih,  Secretary. 

JANUARY     I,     iS9B. 

Liabilities,  $14,509,694.31.       Suiplus,  f  1,143,672.39. 
me.  date  of  birth,  and  address,  in  Ihe  blank  form  belon,  ant 
o  [he  above  address,  we  will  take  pleasure  in  showing  you    nut  an  "  estimatk' 
but  a  "  statement"  showing  the  exact  values  in  cash  and  paid  u 
appear  in  a  Policy  issued  al  your  age. 


Assets,  $15,653,366.60. 

If  you  will  w 


J  was  born  on  the 
My  Nam*  Is 

Address  Is 


n  the  year... 


MESERYEY'S  TEXT-BOOKS  IN  BOOK-KEEPING. 

December,  1894,  the  Single  Entry  adopted  for  use  in  all  the  Grammar 
Schools  of  the  CITY  OF  CHICAGO. 

February  22,  1895,  by  act  of  Legislature  for  all  Ihe  Free  Schools  of  the 
State  of  WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Meservey's  Text-Books  are  found  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of 
High  and  Grammar  Schools  in  an  entirely  satisfactory  manner. 

Examination  copy  tent ;  Single  and  Doubte  Entry  for  SO  eenta : 
Single  Entry,  80  cents.    Correspondence  regueeted. 

THOMPSON,  BROWN  &  CO.,  PublUhers.  BOSTON,  CmcAGO. 


Charles  De  Silver  &  Sons,  No.  (G)  iioa  Walnot  St.,  PhlUdelphia. 

Publishers  of  Hamilton,  Locke  &  Calrk's  "  INTERLINEAR  CLASSICS  " 

Oreek  m  muhi  be  Itininl  oltaenlta  Msllj  and  dellgliirully  In  one  T»r."— Mn.Toa. 

Vtryll.  attar.  HuToee.  dim,  aalhul,  OiKd,  l^ceiu^  Uvy,  Bamtw't  lltat,  Oot^  of  SI.  Joint,  and 
Zvttcpkon't  XnofHuiM,  «Ach  toleHcherifQrflxNiiIiiatloii.SUO. 

dark't  Praaieai  ind  PrBormive  LoHit  Orummar,'  adapted  to  the  InterlliiMii'  Series  or  olassle*.  anil 

Baromft  Wmidiircl  Syeaktrw.  FtomI'i  Amtrlean  axmtir,'  ftommJi'j  SdAooI  .Witortet.  £ord'f  ScAool  £li- 
oritt,  JfauKO'i  FrtnaK  Stria,  ete. 

HT-  Sample  pa^tt  atoai  InierUnian /^tt.   Bend  tor  terms  and  new  eauldso*  of  al 


R 


EADERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  mentioning  THE  Journal  when 
eating  with  advertisers. 


The  LeadlDE  CODSi 
Founded  by  Dr.  ET — ''■ 

K«w  EBglai 


lat  rivinic  [ull  InCatTiuDcHI  liM. 
OBMrvalori  of  male,  Bosles. 


ISAAC  PITMAN'S 

SHORTHA'ND 

taught  IM  TBI 

PUBLIC   DAY   SCHOOLS    OF 

ffi  Ave.,  cor.  iTtli  8iK«t    Special  OouTie  and  Rawe 


Th<detiEnsirenEw,ari(i»ljirli«ic.  Lilbocrmpuo. 
Ord.™  filled  Ihe  day  r*?d.  Sptei«l  deiiima  to  ofdar. 
S«ipl..-by  riviss  n«ne  "'^^^^li^A^J^ 
SlTSialcBmri^  HoJs.  BMg. .  CMICA<K 


If  you  WANT 

FRENCH  BOOKS, 

M  books  of  snr  daHrlptton-eoliool  Books,  BUndaid 
Bookh  Novels,  etc..  Mad  to 

William  R.  Jenkins, 

Publlaberand  Importer. 
ii^  andinSi:^>>  ^vmii.is^li  Slriil),  Nrm  Ytrk. 


J.  Bc  or.ooirr, 

W.  *  A.    K.    JohMton't  Wall    lU^m, 

and sUUniuaf  SCHOOL  SUPPLIBB. 

»  WNt  litk  St.,  Vsw  T«A. 


RpxTiTAlflLT  BnORIH^  A— . 

??Sii£aaffi«ii3Ea.ii!::«saj: 
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National  Educational  Gonvention, 


DENVER,  COLORADO,  JULY,   1895. 
COLORADO   SHORT  LINE. 


iwVBot 


Hill  Patk  is  one  of  thr  m 
..     ,  .             ot  the  finest  euunpks  of  landscape  gardening  in  the  world. 
Botanical  Gardens  contain  plants  from  all  parts  o'  ''■ 


world  and  iboald  be  h 


St.  Louis  is  one  of  tbe  few  large  cities  in  the  United  Sutes,  that  bas  a  Union  Station,  where  all 
trains  enlering  and  leaviDg  Ihe  city  arrive  aod  depart,  and  one  which  is  considered  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  architecture  in  the  United  States  and  is  the  largest  in  the  world. 

The  COLORADO  SHORT  LINE  reaches  from  St.  Louis  to  Kansas  City,  and  thence 
throueh  Kansas  and  Colorado  to  Pueblo.  LeavioE:  Pueblo  under  the  shadows  of  the  Rockr  Moun- 
tains It  Ukes  its  course  to  Deaver.  FiLes  Peak  and  the  Rock;  Mountains  are  m  nghl  for  ixi  miles. 
Dailj  trains  are  operated  via  this  line,  carrying  Pullman  Bullet  Sleeping  Can  and  free  Reclining 


For  further  Information,  rates  of  fare,  pamphlets,  e 
L.  W.  EWAIiD,  A'™  £ng.  Fait.  Agt., 

SOO  WuIilBa«»a  St.,  BOSTON,  BUSS., 


^OUTT-rWO 


Mid  from  SI  days  to  101  daya  doration. 
MenuOB  tUspaiier.  slate  time  aod  moneT  at  dUpoaaL 
MMp deriMd.  and prosrams  will  be  sent. 
mDtrmSTtEHTtleteuvrerywlun.  ocxax  tickets. 
H.eAZB*80It8,I,td.,  llSDMMdway.N.  T. 
anWatblnnonBL-BaaroR.  1ulS.0IarkSt..0alcAao. 


GRAND  TOURtoEUROPE 

Dktb*  SSaO  I  kII  eivcDaea. 


T :  also  Fan  ■ 


TaWrlaHalTL 


sramma  or  the  meetlDi  and  ODI.lDe  ot  tbe  ralhvad 
.  rate*  and  tranipartallon  laclUtla.  The  Cbleua 
&  A  lt«  Kal  I  ■  Hd.  with  IIS  codbmUob*.  torms^e 
best  and  popular  line  from  CblGaAO,BlDomlDHtoa,  and 
St.  Loulp  to  Deaver.    Tbrougb  paialce  recllalDC-cbalr 

■leeplD(  cars,  and  dialog  cars, 

B.  I.  KoCLAIH,  San.  EutamFuMiifst  Agt., 

set  Bmadwaj,      -      •      New  York,  H.  T. 


(•OF /ALL 
5ICYCLE&J 


THt5C5T/ 


J  DE5I(j/15  ELEOAflT  VoRKHAManiP  UmURPAb^EDJy 

^    ^      •  MATERIAL.THE  PIME5T.-  '' 

-n^e  HfiOfsb  ■  WeiQBTS  laitias  pounob    pmcES*85.T£fioo. 

fJiftf  nACTiin^  Fully    (.uarawteeo   -  catal9ouc  :ycnr  fob  wo  ciht  STAns  / 

\:/AonARCM  <yCLt  (p-OllCAOO- 

^■miri  orfiCE  AhD  factory  lake  £  malsted  STb 

Retail    oalejroom      leo' '  V/ABAt.H     a-ve.  . 

■EAHTtiW  _VyABCMOutir  ■  97-99    REAOE   iT,  ME'J    YORK- 
PORTLAND 

■PlRANCHES-  ■■5*^    fRAncOLO 

'-'  -  iALr    LAME  CiTT 


TEACHERS'    LIBRARIES. 


can  now  be  selected  with  the  certainty  of 
securing  valuable  books  only.  Our  new 
catalogue  of  all  the  best  books  and  aids 
for  teachers  is  now  ready  and  will  be  sent 
to  any  address  for  6  cent  stamps,  much 
ess  than  cost.  It  is  the  result  of  months  of 
Datieni  labor.    All  important  books  are  ac- 


PiCTURESQOE 
TRUNK  LINE 

UF 

AMERICA. 


BLOCK  SAFETY  SIGNALS 

THE  ONLY  I.INK 

WITHOUT      CHANCE 

IfEW  YORK. 
CHICAGO, 

CLErHLAJfD. 

CljrCI2fXATI, 

Beautiful 
Chautauqua  Lake, 

LOCATED  AT  A  Hir.H  AETITDDE, 
AMIDST  CHARMIN<:  SfRRODNDINOP. 
ITS  .lUOBEa  DOTTED  BV  HOTED« 
OF  D^CMDAE  BXCKI.LENCE.  CBAU- 
TAUOUA   LAKE  IN  FAMOUS  AS 

THE  IDEIL  SOMMER  RESOni. 


PICTURESQUE  ERIE  LINES. 

D.    I.    ROBERTS. 

Cen.   Passenger  Ag«nt. 


E.  L. 


ciirately  described.     Special  prices  to  teach- 
ers are  made  on  nearly  all.     It  contains  100 

closely  printed  pages  and  lists  nearly  ijoo  

volumes.     It  is  the  most  valuable  guide  of  ■^^^^^^^— ^^■^^^p^^^^^^^^^— 
the  kind  ever  printed.    All  the  books  listed   rk_._»j.  \/„       AX7-._a 
are  kept  in  si«k  by  us.  and  will  be  fura-   UOH  t   YOU   Wailt 
iahcd  on  receipt  of  price.  boSftSfroM  mrt'SiI'™! 

KELLOGG  &  CO..  61    East  Ninth  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


Song:  Treasures 


R' 
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catrag  with  advertisers. 
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The  St.  Denis  Hotel 

The  St.  Deniilslhcmonceolnllr  located  botelln 
the  meLTOpnlU.  conducled  on  the  European  plan  al 
moderate  pricea.  It  haa  been  recenlly  enlarKed  by  a 
huidtome  addition  that  doubles  In  [oncer  eapaclir. 
The  new  Dininf  Rmm  a  one  ol  the  Rneti  •McimcDa 
ot  Coloalal  Decontion  in  th la  country.  Within  1 
ndlui  of  a  few  blocki  from  the  boUl  an  all  the  edu- 
callanal  publl>hen  o[  the  city. 

WILLIAM  TAYLOR.  Paop, 


$  The  GRjSr  J 

^         Uaggagi^toiiiid  rromtld  St,  Uepni  free.         V 
T   Saomf,  S I  .00  p«r  day  uid  ITpvudi.   %  I 

Short 

Vacations 

FOR  BUSY  PEOPLE 

By  the  beautiful  new  Sicaraships  of  the 

DJd    Dominion    \  !ne 


old;point  comfort,  va. 
virginia  beach,  va. 
richmond,  va. 

washington, 
including  every  expense.  ' 


OLD  DOMINION  S.  S.  COMPANY. 

PiER  26,  North  River,  New  Yokk. 
T.  L.  QolUauden,  Tice-Prgit.  *  Traffic  Mgr, 


PIANO 


EFREE 


I  New  Books. 

!      It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  one  so  gifted 

I  as  Sidney  Lanier  should  have  been  cut  off 

I  at  the  early  age  ot  thirty-nine  years.  In 
I  spite,  however,  of  multiple  cares  and  labors 
I  during  the  years  that  were  allotted  him, 
and  ill  health  much  of  the  time,  he  has  left 
works  both  in  prose  and  verse  that  are 
likely  to  be  lasting.  Hence  the  selection 
and  publication  of  a  volume  {Selecl  Poems 
of  Sidney  Lanitr)  ofhis  poems  with  notes, 
introduction,  and  bibliography,  by  Morgan 
Callaway,  Jr.,  Ph.D..  is  an  event  of  import- 
ante  to  students  ot  Ameiican  literature. 
The  introduction  is  an  elaborate  one,  giv- 
ing a  brief  sketch  of  Lanier's  lite,  a  critical 
review  of  his  prose  and  poetic  works,  and 
an  abstract  of  nis  theory  of  poetry.  From 
the  artistic  standpoint  Lanier's  position  is 
unique  among  American  poets.  He  was  a 
born  musician,  and  it  is  said  of  him  that  he 
literally  sang  his  poems.  Besides  he  had 
a  sensibility  attuned  to  all  of  nature's 
phases,  a  vigorous  imagination,  and  was  a 
master  of  all  kinds  of  poetic  expression. 
From  such  a  combination  one  would  natur- 
ally look  for  rare  products,  and  such  his 
poems  are.  No  more  genuine  poetry  will 
be  found  in  any  American  writer,  and  it  is 
embodied  in  chaste  and  original  forms. 
Poe  is  more  intellectual,  but  Lanier,  we 
think,  surpasses  him  in  true  feeling.  The 
book  will  do  much  to  spread  a  knowledge 
of  the  works  of  this  genuine  poet.  'Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.) 

One  of  the  most  scholarly  critics  of  the 
present  day.  Prof.  Hiram  Corson,  of  Cor- 
nell university,  has  written  a  little  book  on 
The  Aims  of  Literary  Study.  Prof.  Cor- 
son has  devoted  his  life  to  the  study  uf  lit- 
erature and  he  therefore  takes  very  high 
ground,  claiming  that  the  real  aim  of  the 
study  is  the  uplifting  o(  the  spiritual  nature. 
What  literature  makes  us  feel  is  much 
more  important  than  what  it  makes  us 
know.  This  is  often  lost  sight  of  io  school 
in  a  minute  study  of  facts  and  words.  He 
is  opposed  to  examinations  because  they 
must  deal  specially,  if  not  exclusively,  with 
the  definite  matters  of  fact,  and  these  are 
accordingly  made  the  main  subject  of 
study.  Prof.  Corson  lays  much  stress  on 
reading  as  the  following  passage  from  his 
book  will  show  :  "  If  the  two  indispensable 
conditions!  have  mentioned  -  a  sympathet- 
ic assimilation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
and  the  vocal  cuUivation  demanded  for  a 
full  and  elfective  rendition  of  what  he  has 
assimilated  —  if  these  indispensable  condi- 
1  tions  be  not  met,  he  has  failed  in  his  duty 
to  his  students,"  Teachers  would  do  well 
to  read  this  little  book  carefully.  (Macmil- 
lan&Co.    75  cents.! 

No.  150  of  Maynard's  English  Classic 
I  series  is  the  Hoa,-UfeVA  onit  Mew-Mew 
story  of  Georgiana  M.  Craik.  a  narrative  of 
a  little  dog  and  a  kitten  told  with  inimita- 
ble humor.  The  book  has  many  illustra- 
tions. (Mavnard.  Merrill  S:  Co.,  New 
York.     15  lieins.l 


what  you  want 
to  ASK  and  LOOK 

for  when  you  buy  a 

Bias 

Velveteen 

Skirt  Bindine. 

no  matter  what  the 

clerk  says." 
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Publishers'  Notes. 

Prof.  Goodrich,  of  Ihe  Univeisilr  of  Vermont, 
calls  the  Roman  Life  in  Latin  Pratt  and  Virsi, 
recently  Issued  by  Ihe  American  Book  Co.,  "the 
most  fiUCinaliDg  Latin  salmagundi  I  have  yet 
seen,"  and  adds:  "One  reads  on  and  on,  at- 
tiacted  by  the  variety  and  novelty  of  theeiceipts. 
The  illustrations  happily  illumiiiate  tlie  tent  and 
the  whole  subjects  of  the  book.'  Another  of  theii 
books  is  Cicero's  Caio  Uaior  de  Senielule,  which 
Prof.    Harrington,   of  the   University  ol   North 

Carolina,  says  seen: 

tingle  work  now  on 

respondeoce  in  regaiu  lu  mcae  auu  uincr  uuuita 

is  solicited. 

A  speaking  knowledge  of  French  is  of  very  lit- 
tle practical  value  to  most   people.     What  they 

they  can  open  up  the  vast  stores  of  literary  and 
scienlific  knowredge  contained  therein.  Dr.  Ed- 
ward H.  Magill,  U,.  D.,  professor  of  French  at 


medal  from  teacher  or  faculty 
pleases  mehtonous  sludenls.  £.  R.  Stockwell, 
19  John  street.  N.  Y.,  has  all  the  facilities  (or  fur- 
nishing these,  besides  class  pins,  rings,  and  but- 
tons, ^Ivei  flag-pius  and  buttons,  etc.  Send  to 
him  for  a  catalogue  of  designs. 

The  gold  medal  at  the  Paris  ciposii ions  of  1S7S 
and  1889  and  the  award  at  Ihe  World's  Colum- 
bian exposition  at  Chicago  were  taken  by  Gillott's 
steel  pens.  The  fact  that  they  have  been  in  use 
for  filty  years  speaks  well  for  them.  The  cele- 
brated numbers  303,  401,  604  E.  F.,  351.  601  E. 
P..  170,  and  the  other  styles  may  be  had  o(  all 
dealers  thfouEbout  the  world  or  of  Joseph  Gillolt 
&  Sons,  jg  John  street,  N.  Y. 


rilly  housewife  t 


college,  believt 
learn  to  read  French  ' "  ' " 
pupils  do 


i    French,     His 


pared  a  Readii 

^Modern  Prtnsn  ^utners,  ay  tne  use  Dj  wnicn  a 

reading  knowledge,  at  Ihe  language  may  be  ob- 
tained in  a  very  short  time.  Tfaese  books  may  be 
obtained  of  Chrlstopber  Sower  Co  ,  614  Arch 
itreet,  Philadelphia. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  George  Waehing- 
tOQ  was  that  be  was  alwavs  on  time  himself  and 
a  should  be  on 


Thel 

a  good  ejualit;  

get  both  of  the  Great   American  Tea 
Vesey  street,  N.  Y.,  the  tea  and  coffee 
duced  price  and  the  chma  as  a  gift,     Fi 
company  may  be  had  a  great  variety  of  premiur 
including   dinner,    lea,  and  toilet   sets,  banqi 
and  hanging  lamps,  watches,  clocks,  music  box 


For  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 


Swelling  in  ttie  Neck 

Large  knots  of 
Dfula  nature  eama 
on  my  wife's  neck  lor 
four  years.  When 
ahe  had  taken  Wo 
bottles  of  Hood' s  Sar- 
sapajllla.  we  could 
see  tbe  swelllnE  ivas 
going  down.  Kow 
the  glands  have  as- 
Bumed  their  natural 
b  sppearaticcandstiels 
Entirely  Free 
rouble.  Our  cblldren  were  affilcted 
:b  spells  of  mahu-la  every  fail  but  this  season 
ty  tiave  bren  tnklng  Hood's  ^rsaparllla  and 
has  purincd  their  blood,  biilli  them  up.  ai:d 
'V  have  been  freelromallllliiessthl'wMiiBr." 
I.  Blacbbush,  Oregon,  Missouri 


-,  Col., 


'  J"l7,  ■ 


The 


ful   SI 


sof  bi 


it  wilt  be  it  it  has  nne  of  Krick's  AuloRiatic  Elec- 
tric Program  Clocks.  Oneapparatus  keeps  every 
period  in  every  room,  every  department,  and 
every  building,  on  rime  without  the  aid  of  the 
human  hand.  Address  inquiries  to  Fred.  Frick, 
Waynesboro,  Franklin  Co,,  Pa. 

Teachers  en  route  to  the  National  Educational 
Convention  al  Denver  will  be  repaid  by  stopping 
at  bt.  Louis,  eithergoing  orreturning.  St.Louis 
i*  [ait  taking  the  front  rank  as  one  of  the  great 
businesscentersof  the  United  Stales.  "TheCol- 
orado  Short  Line"  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Rail- 
way, reaching  from  St,  Louis  to  Denver  is  the 
most  desirable  route.  The  representatives  of  this 
route  (see  the  addresses  in  another  columni  will 
be  pleased  to  call  on  those  who  think  of  attend- 
ing the  convention. 


The  April  Ti 
following  helpful  and  practical  articles  for  the 
school-room,  which  is  only  a  partial  list  of  Ihe 
many  suggestive  articles  for  teachers  : 

LesKins  in  Clean  tin  esa.bv  W.  W.  Bamett ;  The 
Naming  of  the  Months,  by  Margaret  J.  Codd  ; 
Inventional  Geometry.  II.,  by  MacLeod;  Chalk 
Talks.  IV.  by  D.  R.  Augsburg;  Arithmetic  from 
tbe  Third  to  the  Eighth  Year,  by  A.  B.  Guilford  ; 
The   Bitter-Cress,  hy  Frank  O.  Payne  ;  A  May- 

?ueen  Festival,  Child  Life  in  Other  Lands, 
caching  Penmanship,  Number  by  Busy  Work, 
Examination  Questions,  etc.,  etc.  Published  by 
E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.     ($1.00  a  year.) 

.,  the 


For  the  Uluslra' 
magic  la 


''   it'^e 


reusing  lanterns  and  many 

these  are  the  Criteiion  and  Parabolon  lanterns  ol 
J.  B.  Coll  a  Co..  of  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
!^a  Francisco.  These  lanterns  are  so  constructed 
that  eithe.  oil  light,  lime  light,  or  electric  light 
may  be  ased  interchange^ly.  Scientific  attach- 
ments are  Intetchangeable  with  view  iront. 


Western  trunk  lines  have  named  a 
standard  fare,  plus  two  dollars  for  the  round  Irip. 
Variable  routes  will  be  permitted.  Special  side 
trips  at  reduced  rates  will  be  arranged  for  from  ' 
Denver  to  all  Ihe  principal  poinis  of  interest 
throughout  Colorado, and  those  desiring  to  extend 
Ihe  trip  to  Calif  omiB,Oregon.andWashington,will 
be  accommodated  at  satisfactory  rates.  Teachers 
and  others  that  desire,  or  intend  attending  this 
meeting  or  of  making  a  Western  trip  this  summer, 
will  find  this  their  opportunity.  .  The  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  (Erst-class  In  every 
respect)  will  run  through  cars  Chicago  to  Denver. 
For  lull  particulars,  write  to  or  call  on  Geo.  H. 
Heafford,  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent, 
Chicago,  III. 

Anhouncembnt. 

Boston,  March  30,  1895.     a6s  Washington  St. 

From  and  after  this  date,  the  business  of  Dodd's 
Newspaper  Advertising  Agency  will  be  continued 
by  a  corporation  under  the  name  of  Dodd's  Adver- 
tising &  Checking  Agency.  This  corporation  has 
acquired  the  good  will  of  the  business  and  all  con- 
tracts for  advertising  made  before  this  date  will 
be  completed  by  it  by  special  arrangement.  The 
business  of  the  Dodd's  Advertising  Agency  will  be 
settled  by  Mr.  Horace  Dodd,  until  finally  disposed 
of,  but  new  business  will  be  conducted  only  by  the 
new  corporation  which  will  be  under  the  general 
management  of  Mr,  J.  W.Barber. 

John  Fiske's  splendid  History  of  Iht  Unitid 
State' for  Schools  noQvKa  its  fifth  edition.  In 
addition  to  the  great  value  of  the  hiblorical  matter 
in  this  book,  it  has  other  features  that  make  a 
school  history  desirable,  vit,  topical  analysis,  sug- 
gestive questions  and  directions  (or  teachers,  laa 
illustrations  (including  maps  not  colored!,  5  lull- 
page  colored  maps,  a  double-page  colored  maps 
and  append! les.    Descriptive  circulars  with  com-    ~ 

in  their  classes   will  be  senl   to  any  address  by 
Houghton,  MifBin  &  Co.,  Boston,  on  appUcation. 

hings 


Hood's?^' 


Cures 


Stop  that  Cough! 

It  may  lead  to  serious  conse- 
quence;;. Cough  remedies  will 
not  do  it,  because  it  means  more 
than  a  simple  cold.  Scott's 
Emulsion  of  Cod-liver  Oil  with 
Hypophosphites  will  do  it,  and 
at  the  same  time  will  ''l^.Z.  up 
and  fortify  the  system  against 
further  attacks. 

We  are  putting  up  a  so-cent 
size  for  just  these  local  diffi- 
culties. For  ordinary  Coughs 
and  Colds  that  quantity  will 
doubtless  cure.  If  it  is  deep- 
seated  it  may  require  more. 

Bon't  if  ptriuaaiil  ta  acctpt  a  luMUultf 
Scott  &  Bmm,  II.  Y.    /JIDmggittb     50c  ami  SI. 


Beecham's  pills  are  for  bilious- 
ness, bilious  heatiache,  dyspep- 
sia,  heartburn,  torpid  liver,  diz- 
ziness, sick  headache,  bad  taste 
in  the  mouth,  coated  tongue, 
loss  of  appetite,  sallow  skin,  etc., 
when  caused  by  constipation ; 
and  constipation  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  all  of  them. 

Go  by  the  book.  Pills  loc.  and 
35c.  a  box.  Book  /ret:  at  your 
druggist's  or  write  B.  F.  Allen  Co.. 
365  Canal  Street,  New  York. 

Annual  sales  more  than  6,000,000  boxes. 


Every  American  school  shauld  have  tw< 
—the  stars  and  stripes  on  the  flagslaH  an 
ture  of  Washington  on  the  wall.  Ginn  &  Co. 
offer  free  a  fine  portrait  of  Washington  ithe  Elson 
copy  of  the  famous  Stuart  painting),  on  heaw 
paper,  siie  maS  inches,  with  one  of  their  schuo'l 
libraries.  The  money  to  buy  these  libraries  may 
be  raised  with  the  help  of  their  Washington 
"  Certificates."  A  package  of  fifty  will  be  sent  on 
application.     Teacheisare  invited  to  write  for  de- 


series  called  Laurel-Crowned  Tales. 

Magazines. 

AmoDgall  the  features  in  the  magazines  none 
arouses  livelier  curiosity  than  the  "  Personal  Rec- 
ollections of  Joan  of  Arc,"  of  which  the  first  in- 
Btalment  appears  in  the  April  number  of  Hart- 
tr's.  It  is  history  in  the  main  ;  and,  as  for  Ibe 
piquant  details  that  have  twen  added  by  one  who 
IS  teigned  to  have  been  her  ■'  page  and  secretary," 
these  particulars  are  from  the  hand  of  -the 
most  popular  of  living  American  magazine  wril- 

SeriiTier 


mm 


Magasimt  for  April  is  an  Easter 
uuiiiuer  wiin  a  special  cover  designed  by  Henry 
McCaner  and  a  series  of  full-page  pictures  by 
loui  great  illustrators— Edwin  A.  Abbey,  Albert 
Lynch.  W  T.  Smedley.and  Edwin  Lord  Weeks, 
showing  Easter  scenes  in  England,  Paris,  New 
York,  and  Jerusalem.  There  is  also  an  Easier 
h^mn  with  six  remarkable  full-page  symbolic 
pictures  by  Henry  HcCarter. 


Creates  New  and 
Vitalized  Blood,  often 
8  per  cent,  a  week. 

AT    ALL    DRUGGISTS. 


Crown  and  Bridge  Work. 

Teeth  ivlthotu  Plates. 

u  Crown  and  Bridge  Work,  reqaliei  the  m«l  sccuniu 
Having  ever?  ficlltty  for  Ibis  claii  or  work   loan 

DM.  J.  STEWJHT,  38!  W.  !8d  St.,  J.  I. 


T3  EADERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  men- 
-■■*-  tioning  The  Journal  when  cm»> 
municaiing  with  advertisers. 
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Literary  Notes. 


tie  Break-up  of  the  English  Parly  SjBtem," 
subject  of  a  paper  recently  issued  by  the 
can  Academy  □(  Political  and  Social  5ci- 
3  its  series  of  publicalions. 

letick   A.    Stokts  Co.    have  issued  a  cata- 


The  March  issue  of  LilUWs  Uving  Age  give 
315  of  the  choicesl  periodical  literature  printed  in 
the  English  langua;?.  In  all.  thefe  &ve  weekly 
□umbers  contain  thirty-six  articles. 

Nordau's  Degrneralian.  the  striking  study  of 
modem,  mental,  and  aesthetic  tendencies,  just 
published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  is  said  by  one 
American  reviewer  id  be  likely  10  take  the  place  of 
Trilby  as  the  most  popular  book  of  the  year. 

SprlnKTIme 
Is  when  nearly  everyone  feeU  the  need  of  some 
blood  purifying,  strength  iovigoraling  and  bealtb 
producing  medicine.  The  real  merit  of  Hood's 
SarsaparilU  is  the  reason  of  its  widespread  popu- 
larity. Us  uneqnaled  success  is  its  beat  recom- 
mendaiioD.  Tbe  whole  system  is  susceptible  to 
the  most  good  from  a  medicine  like  Hood's  Sar- 
saparilla  taken   at  this  time,  and  we  would  lay 

toryhasit  recorded  that  delays  are  dangerous. 


collected,  atid  after  careful  revision  by  their  au- 
thors will  be  published  by  the  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company.under  the  title  of  Christ  and  Ike  Churck, 
The  Rev.  Amory  H.  Bradford,  D  D.,  one  of  the 
lecturers,  has  pre;}ared  an  introduction. 


Henry  T.  Finck.  well  known  both 
on  musical  subjects  and  as  author  of  e 
books  of  travel,  has  juit  completed  i 
entitled  Lotas-Time  m  Japan,  which 


11  present  the  re 
■    will  c- 


jlts  of  a 


r  bothb 
from  Southern  Kyoto,  the  "Japanese 
the  island  of  Yeio,  the  abode  of  the  c 
aboriginal  Anos.  Particularly  note  wo 
willbe  the     '       "     "    '    " ' 


the  Scrib- 
in  Japan, 


Romt 


racks 


»elliog  0 

interest  ing 


DnrlDK  the  TeetUos  Farlod. 
■n.  WnuLoWa  Bootbiso  Bihdf  tau  been  used  totottrt 
KPTT  VEARH  LI  NILUONS  of  MOTHKRa  Top  — — 

OHtUlBIUI  WHfLETEIfTBIHa.WtUlP&KI'ECT 

CBSa.  It  BOOTBU  the  CHILD,  SOrTEHBIbatlUllS. 
ALLAYB  all  PUN  1  CUIIKB  WittD  COUC,  aad  I*  tte 
b«n  remedj  (ot  DUBBU<XJl.  Sold  b>  DtunUI*.  ID 
■WT  put  at  the  irorld.  Be  lur*  and  ask  tor  ■■Xn. 
WlnaloWsSooiblDnHjinp."  ana  taks  no  oilier  kii* 

A.  C.  McClur^  &  Co.,  Chicago,  have  issued 
imentary  reading,  and  reading  c 


cles.     It  is 

The  attention   of  readers  of  The  Journal 
called  again  toOar  Pro/ession  and  Othtr  Poem 

volumerecently  published,  of ~    ' 

principal  ot  the  Third  Ward 

Lon|  Island  City,  is  the  author.  The  poei 


Jared  Barhi 

friends 
fancy. 


Pears' 

What  virtue  there 
is  in  bare  cleanliness. 

Pears'  soap  does 
nothing  but  cleanse, 
it  has  no  medical 
properties;  but  it 
brings  the  color  of 
health,  and  health  it- 
self.    Give  it  time. 


LADIES  IP 

DoTonllksftOnpof 

GOOD    TEA.?t 


j  e«BtB  Inatomps  Bud  w«Tvill  send ^on 
I  a  K  lb.  lample  ot  the  be«t  T  f^' 
t  ported.     Any  kind  7011  mnj  Belect. 

HOW  ARE  TOUR 

I  CHINA  CLOSETS? 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

ForVacation  Work. a 

jeavob  tot  the  iranacat  and  raatnt  Hitlng  Iwok  out, 
enUtWd 

OUR  JOURNEY  (RDUND  THE  WQRID. 


ptontiible  walk.  It  li  Uir  king  ot  all  aubKriptloii 
boolu.andantaellilBeiiiall.  !100  luiHirb eDEravioBs. 
nr-DUlBBeo    In    n«    blndmnce.   lotTPr    /Gv 

Frrlal\t.  Give   Ornirt.  Prrinlum  Coplei,  rree  Onini, 


t     Are  the  old    disbea   chipped  aad 
I  oraoked,  and  niiBiiited  to  setting  off  A 
I  spotleM  table-clotb?    We  will  re- 
j  pleniab  it  FREE. 
j      Why  drink    poor  Teas  and  Coffees, 
]  and    rain     ;onr    health,    when    joa 
!  can  get  the    best  at  c».Tga   prices? 
1  PREMIUMS    for  all— Dinner,  Ttm 
i  and  Toilet  Seta,  Banquetand  Banging., 
■i  lamps. Watohes,  Cloclia,  Mnalo  Boxes,   '* 
4  Cook  Books,     Watch-Clocks,   Cbenile  ^ 
■4  Table     Corers,     Cnps    and    Sanceis, 
4  Plates,  Knirea   and  forks,  Tnmblen, 
J  OohleiB,  given  to  Club  Agents. 

^Rp  INCOMES  »-^.-y»--. 

j  celebrated  Teas,  Coffees,  BakirgPow- 
j  der  and  SpioeB.  Work  fur  all.  8M 
J  lbs.  of  Fine  Tbrs  by  ntaO  or  express 
T  for  t2,00i  cfaKrgcB  piald.  Headqnar. 
"*  ters  in  V.  S.  for  Pore  Teas,  Coffees, 
^  Extracts,  Baking  Powder  and  Spieea. 
-4  Beautiful  Panel  (size  14x28 inobes) 
-4  FREE  to  all  FatronB.  Far  full 
4  particnlMS,  address 

3      31  &  33  Veaey  Street, 
i  P.  O.  Box  389.  HEW  YORK. 


Every  Reader 

of  this  paper  who  has  not  our  catalogue  of 
teachers'  heip,  should  send  a  card  asking 
for  it.  It  will  tell  you  bow  to  save  time 
and  labor,  have  a  better  school,  and  get  a 
larger  salary  ont  year. 

E,  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO„ 

61  East  Ninth  St.,  N.  Y 


How  to  better  himself  financially 
is  a  question  the  teacher  will  often 
debate.  A  good  plan  is  for  him  to 
write  to  Mr.  Herbert  S.  Kellogg, 
Manager  of  the  N.  Y,  Educational 
Bureau,  No.  6i  East  Ninth  St.,  N.  Y. 
for  advice.  It  will  cost  him  nothing 
and  may  lead  to  a  better  position. 
Mr.  Kellogg  has  successfully  sup- 
plied a  large  number  of  teachers 
with  good,  paying  positions.  His 
careful  selection  brings  him  yearly 
an  increasing  number  of  responsible 
positions  to  fill. 


willbi 

Esles  &  Laurist  havn  ready  this  week  ChariM 
Nodier's  story,  TnViy,  the  Fairy  0/ Argyll,  orig- 
inally published  in  iHaa,  and  now  revived  because 

translation   has  been   made  by  Nathan   Haskell 


raphy  of  Cervantes. 

hat  the  (wentielh  thou 
sand  is  now  on  sale. 


Unioo  HoieU  opp 


w  York  Cily,  save  Banige.  Bu- 
te Grand  Central  Depot. 
Kurnistied  Roomi  *i  %i  and  up- 
rnpean  plan.    Elevaioii  and  all 


nascu  and  elcviied  railroadi  id  sU  depots.  You  can 
live  belter  for  le><  money  at  ibe  Grand  Union  Hotel 
than  any  otber  Srst-clau  bold  Jn  the  city.  Ford 
41  Co.,  Propiieton. 


IP.  .Till  pv  $300' 

SWEET  PE*S,  Ua'.'SlSS^'   Only  40c.  A  POUNDI 

roT  full  panlculaTi  af  (300  < 


■II  old  fa- 
B.  elegant 
L  order)  for 


3 


I 

f         vorites  and  cream  of  new  Noveltiea.  printedin  17  dilferenl 
^       cofored  platai.    Bend  10  eta.  (virhlch  may  be  (-eductEd  froi 

«      V/IOI^'C  FLORAL  GUIDE. 

"v         V  I^^IX.   O  SEEDS  coatalB  tbe  germ  afUte. 

JAMES  VICE'S  SONS,  Rochester,  N.  7. 


'is ■«*«!.«  u  ■»»»«  »*» ^  '&-««»?»» ?e 


fOEa         WED.         tHUJt 


0oooeoo 

USED 'every  week-day  brings  restonsunday. 
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WASHINGTON 


I     Free  I 


COMMON        I    ^°'        i 

$      Your  I 

SCHOOLS  ^,.^-,^,^.,^^^ 


A  fine  portrait  of  Washington  (the  Elson  copy 
of  the  famous  Stuart  painting),  on  heavy  paper,  size 
22x28  inches,  given  free  with  one  of  our  School  Lib- 
raries.    Five  Libraries  of  ten  volumes  each, 

FROM     94,75     TO    SS.73    EACH. 

You  can  easily  raise  the  money  to  buy  one  or 
more  of  our  School  Libraries  with  the  help  of  our 
Washington  "  Certificates."  A  package  of  50  sent 
free  on  application. 

TEACHERS  ARE  INyiTED  TO  WRITE  TO  US 
FOR  DETAILS. 

GINN  &  COMPANY,  publishers, 

Boston,  Mass. 


A-5-.BAI\NE5aC-&iiV. 


OUR  PROFESSION 
AND  OTHER  POEMS, 

Br  JARED  Barh[TE,  Principal  of  the  Tbird 
I  Wacd  Giammar  School,  Long  Island  Cily ,  is  a 
I  neat  and  aitractivt  volume  or  poems  conlainin); 
I      33a  paees.     The  fint  18  poems  arc  or  a  didactic 


S.9B 
4.3S 
B.OO 
8.  SO 

la.oo 


GIVEN     TO     TEACHERS. 

A  Course  of  Language  Study  in  Outline 

By  SOUTHWORTH  and   GODDARD, 

Authors  ef  "  FirtI  Lissem  in  Language'^  and  " EUmiHtt  of  Composition  and 


I  WILLIAM   E.    BARHITE, 

£7D  FrMBftii  Ava.,     Long  laUnd  (Htr,  >.  T. 


With  Comments  on  Special  Forms  of  Language  Teaching. 
Page  I'atnpMet.     Mention  this  paper. 


A   Tuientg-eiffhf 


LEACH,  SHEWELL  &  SANBORN,  New  York,  Boston.  Chicago. 


WAY/AARKS      FOR     TEACHERS 

•rinE  Aimi,  Prinriplci,  ind  Plini  of  £very-diy  Teiching,  with  illiuinlli    ' 


rtpp  ("is. —      i 

LtloniJ  lopia  of  today   ^ 


frtil  and rvtrTWkcn  mjr)l'^."—1«t  AhhiCAH  T 
URDETT    .4'  COMPANY,    PubliahapB. 


•IMPROVEMENT    THE    ORDER   OF    THE    AGE.' 


The  Sinitli  Premier  Typeiriter. 

All  the  essential  features  of  ft  writing  machine 
greatlj  perfected       All   the  imperfect  ions   uid 
annojances  of  former  machines  overccinie. 
The  greatest  indication  of  progressive  principles 
in  coonectioD  with  aoj  writing  machine. 


EACHERSI 


Do  ntl  furckasi  bt/on  rieiivifg  our  Uluilrattd  and  discripliot  catabgnt. 

THE  SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY. 

SyroeuM,  Svw  Ywh,  JJ.  8.  A. 

99  Bjanak  atBeam  Ik  aa  mmMj  eltlM  thronBhon    th*  Ealted  St«(«a, 


"THE  CENTURY     • 
BOOK  FOR 

YOUNQ  AMERICANS." 

Ills"lhesloryorihe  Government."  by  Elbridge 
S.  Brooks,  describing  the  adventures  of  a  party  of 
blight  young  people  in  Washington,  and  what  uiey 
learned  there :  how  the  Govemmeni  was  rounded. 
vhal  ate  the  dulies  of  the  President.  Congress, 
Supreme  Court, various  deparlmenli,— the  making 
of  the  flag,  etc.  //  comtOui  a  dtlightful story  teitk 
Ikt  lutpfHlntis  o/a  hislery.     Issued  under  the  aus- 

Kces  of  (he  Society  of  the  Sons  of  ihe  American 
evolution,  with  preface  by  General  Horace  Porter. 
350  large  pages,  ao7  engravings.     Price  $1.50  al 

„.„;i   ..-.x. ;.i -hools.  A  rimgUsa— 

•  reoiir  of  tha  fap 

The  'Ceatgry  Co.,  Union  Squire,  New  York. 


IIHimiTPyBLISmNG  co.. 

Educational  Publlsh«n, 
4^-47  Eat*  lOth  St.,  ITSW  TORK. 


FEACHERS'  AIDS, 


S}u   most  balp  1a 
(Kwraphj,    Uatfa- 

torr  of  Bduculon,  «C& 

B.  L.  KBLLOOO  *  CO.,  U  IM 

Intk  Btien.  Hvw  York. 
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How  about  those  diplomas  this  yenr  ?  Early  ?  O  no  !  It's 
just  the  time.  Many  have  placed  their  orders  already  Cot  Mfty 
and  June  graduations,  appreclalinK  that  ihey  will  gel  the  "  best 
in  Ihesbop"  and  in  ample  time.  And  honr  much  t>etter  it  is  1  It 
saves  you  lime  and  trouble  when  you  have  your  bands  full  with 
the  close  of  the  year's  work.  Further,  you  gel  more  for  your 
money,  because  wc  can  give  such  work  more  attention  now  than 
when  the  niii  teaian  is  on. 

We  might  add  in  passing  that  our  diplomas  are  chaste  and 
artistic  in  design,  of  approved  wording  and  possess  the  merit  of 
every  kind  of  school  having  its  own  special  design  so  that,  by  in- 
serting the  name  of  the  school,  location,  elc. ,  in  Ibe  blank  spaces 
provided  for  that  purpose,  it  practically  gives  you  the  benefit  of 
a  special  diploma.  We  supply  Ihcm  blank  01  filled  out,  as 
you  like,  in  any  number  on  the  shortest  notice,  and  at  prices 
to  suit  all  puises.  We  have  them  at  f3.oo,  I4  00,  $5.00  and 
^.00  pet  dozen.  And  mind  you,  this  is  for  first  class  litho- 
graphed work. 

We  carry  a  complete  line  of  Commencement  Programs  and 
Invitations.  The  designs  are  new,  chaste,  artistic.  They  range 
in  price  from  $1.50  to  (la.oo  per  one  hundred. 

In  writing  us  for  samples  of  diplomas  don't  forget  to  stale 
the  kind  of  school  and  number  needed  ;  and  of  programs,  the 
number  and  approximately  the  price  you  wish  to  pay  per  hun- 
dred.    It  is  important  that  we  have  this  information. 

C.   L.  RICKETTS,  Opera  House,  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


A  NEW  PUBLICATION. 

Every  School  Should  Have  It. 


Chambers's  Concise 
Gazetteer  of  the  World. 

Topographical,  Statistical,  Historical. 

Odb  Volomfl     Crown  8to.    768  pagss    Half  morocco,  price,  %\M, 

This  is  a  comprehensive  yet  handy  volume,  containing  the  latest  and 
most  reliable  information  about  nameworthy  places  in  all  countries. 
Tbe  latest  and  most  authentic  statistics  available  have  been  embodied 
in  the  work  ;  the  etymology  of  names,  when  significant  and  interesting, 
b  given  ;  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  do  justice,  however  briefly, 
to  history  and  literary  associations.  The  aim  has  been  to  include  all 
tbat  may  be  reasonably  wanted  about  every  place  likely  to  be  looked  for, 
and  to  tell  it  with  the  utmost  'conciseness,  consistent  with  clearness 
and  readableness.  The  pronunciation  has  been  indicated  in  all  cases 
where  doubt  could  arise,  and  in  the  way  most  likely  to  be  intelligiUe  to 
the  average  reader. 

A  VALUABLE  REFERENCE  BOOK. 


Sfnt fostpaid  an  Tcteifl  a/price. 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY.  Publishers, 

7ia  ana  rir  Uarhtt  Street,  fhOatMpM^, 


I  The  Best  Text  Books  in  the  Fundamental  Branches.  I 

TS  BCAnmn  SUPPLEMENTARY    READINC.  * 


^  READING. 

%   The  Normal  Course  in  Reading. 

^        (■  vols.    Primary  Reading  Charts, 


Phonetic  Cards. 


(Todd  and  Powell.) 


(Ward.)     4  vols. 


%  aPELLIHQ. 

A  The  Normal  CourM  in  Spelling.    (Dunton  and  Clark.) 

5  Includes  Primary  Book,  Complete  Course,  Normal  Spelling 

#  Blank. 

^  WRITING. 

9  The  Normal  Review  System  of  Writing.      iFarley 

S  and  Gunnison.)    Slanting  copies;  Vertieal  copies. 


Stories  of  Child    Life.    4  vols.    The   World   and   lU 
People ;     Qeographlcal     Readers.     5  vols.     Beacon 
Lights  of  Patriotism.    (Carrincton). 
ARITHMETIC. 

The  Normal  Course  In  Number.     (Cook  and  Cropsey.) 
2    vols.      "Elementary,"    and    "Advanced."      The    First 
Book  In  Algebra.    (Bovden.)    For  grammar  grades. 
GRAMMAR. 

The  Normal  Course  in  English.  (Greenwood.)  Includes 
Elements' of  Language  and  Grammar,  Studies  in  English 
Grammar. 


2 


■►I  * 


LATEST     SPECIALTIES." 


"OUR 

A  Manual  of  Pedagogics.    By  Daniel  Putnam,  A.M.    A  |  American  Writers  of  To>day.     By  Henry  C.  Vedder. 

3g  manual  for  advanced  classes,  and  also  a  reliable  guide  to  teach-       Delightful  critiques   of  nineteen  contemporary  authors  and 

S  ers  who  have  not  had  special  instruction  in  Pedagogics,  ti.50.    |      their  writings.     t'-S*^- 

S  Waymarks  for  Teachers.     By  Sarah  L.  Arnold,    Shows  the  aims,  principles,  and  plans  of 

J^  every-day  teaching,  with  illustrative  lessons,    ti.35. 

4  T*  pnUlik  VMty  othir  itandard  tex^bMki  In  all  btbOw  of  MhNli.   CaUloguH,  prtM  lliU,  and  daieripUia  eirealan  nail*d  firaa  an  appUMtUa. 

J(  SILVER,     BURDETT     &    COMPANY,  PubUBhers,  Boston,   NewY»rk,   Chicago,    Philadelphia. 
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WASHINGTON 


Bmi»>m»»:s»»yimma 


COMMON 


I  Free 
For 
Your 

^PHnni  ^i   School     I 


A  fine  portrait  of  Washington  (the  Elson  copy 
of  the  famous  Stuart  painting),  on  heavy  paper,  size 
22x28  inches,  given  free  with  one  of  our  School  Lib- 
raries.    Five  Libraries  of  ten  volumes  each, 

FROM    SA.rS     TO    S5.7S    EACH. 

You  can  easily  raise  the  money  to  buy  one  or 
more  of  our  School  Libraries  with  the  help  of  our 
Washington  "Certificates."  A  package  of  50  sent 
free  on  application. 

TEACHERS  ARE  IN^iTED  TO  WRITE  TO  US 
FOR  DETAILS. 

QINN  &  COMPANY,  publishers. 

Boston,  Mass, 


A-5-.BAl\NE§8aBiiVi 


OUR  PROFESSION 
AND  OTHER  POEMS, 

B7  JaRF.d  BahhiTE,  Principal  of  Ihe  Third 
Ward  Giamniar  School,  Long  Island  City,  is  a 
neal  and  atliactive  volume  of  poccos  contaiainfr 
333  pages.  The  Hr^X  38  poems  areof  a  didactic 
characiet.  The  nut  17,  are  \>ooti  irtes,  plants, 
and  the  beauliful  in  Nature.  The  54  (oUovlng 
are  of  a  miscellaneous  character. 


1  eopr,      br  mall. 


4.SS 


GIVEN     TO    TEACHERS. 

A  Course  of  Language  Study  in  Outline 

By  SOUTHWORTH  and  GODDARD, 

■  of  Ci>mpeiili(m  and 

With  Commenis  on  Special  Forms  of  Language  Teaching.      A    TtVetUy-eight 
Page  Patnphlet.    Meniioti  this  paper. 


Address. 

WILLIAM   E.    BARHITE, 

£70  FrMmaa  Ave.,      Long  Iilutd  Cltjr,  V.  T. 


EACHERS! 


LEACH,  SHEWELL  &  SANBORN,  New  York.  Boston,  Chicago. 


WAVAV/^RKS      FOR     TEACHERS, 

..._  ...„  ..Imj,  Prindplo,  mnd  Plins  of  Evtiy-diy  Tt»ching,  wilh  UluKraiiTI  Icisont.     By 
^BHOLU,  Siwrviiar  oE  Primliy  Scliuall,  Minntlpolit,  Minn.     i6n:ta.     Clatli,  t,b  pp.,  ti,i> 

(m  CiUloeiiei  >»d  dtKripIivt  ciicuUts. 

SILVER,    BURDETT    A    COMPANY,    Publiahara. 


•IMPROVEMENT    THE    ORDER    OF    THE    AGE,' 


The  Smitli  Premier  Typewriter. 

All  the  eatential  features  of  a  writing  machine 
greatly  perfected       All   the  imperfections   and 
annojances  of  former  machines  OTcrcome. 
The  greatest  indication  of  progressive  principles 
in  connection  with  anj  writing  machine. 


Dt  hbI  purtkatt  btfsri  rictiving  ottr  illtatrattd  and  discripfivi  ialaUg»t. 

THE  SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY, 

8i^Ta,evLm,  Sew  Tork,  U.  8.  A. 

am  Bimack  ottaM  Ik  ■■  maoy  olUea  tHronvhoii    tha  Coltad  BtBl«^ 


THE  CENTURY     • 
BOOK  FOR 
VOUNQ  AMERICANS." 

Itis"IhestoryoftheGovenimenl,"byEibridee 
S.  Brooks,  describing  the  adventures  of  a  patty  of 
brightvoungpeoplein  Washington,  and  whallhey 
learned  there :  how  the  Government  was  founded, 
whal  arc  the  duties  of  the  President,  Congress. 
Supreme  Court, various  departments, — the  malLin? 
of  the  flag.  etc.  //  otmiijus  a  dtlipUful ilary  viiA 
lit  kttpfiilHcii  of  a  hutory.  Issued  nnder  the  aus- 
pices of  (be  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution,  wilh  preface  by  General  Horace  Porter. 
350  large  pages,  ao7  engravings.  Price  $1.50  at 
retail,  with  special  rates  to  schools.  A  liiifie  laar 
pit  copy  lint,  post-paid,  te  aiy  nadir  of  tUi  paper. 
for  «/.oo.— money  refunded  if  book  is  returned. 

The  'Ceatary  Co.,  Union  Squire,  New  York. 


iiNimTr  pyjusHiHB  bo.. 

Educational  Published, 
4S-*7  Boat  lOfh  St.,  NBW  TOSK, 


[inn      ^Tliat  oookcanvl** 
11U5,    jou  moM  b<^  in 

HlftorT  oi  BducAoQ,  etOk 

S.  L.  KBLLOOQ  *  CO.,  a  BmI 

inth  Sccen.  tin*  Tork. 
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How  about  those  diplomas  [his  jtear?  Early?  O  no  !  It's 
just  the  lime.  Maoy  have  placed  iheir  orders  aJread;  for  May 
and  June  graduations,  appreciating  that  Ihey  will  get  the  "  best 
in  Iheahop"  andin  ample  time.  And  hew  much  better  it  is!  It 
saves  you  time  and  trouble  when  you  have  your  hands  full  with 
the  close  of  the  year's  work.  Further,  you  get  more  for  your 
money,  because  we  can  give  such  work  more  attention  now  than 
when  the  riiii  seasoH  is  on. 

We  might  add  in  passing  that  our  diplomas  are  chaste  and 
artistic  in  design,  of  approved  wording  and  possets  the  merit  of 
every  kind  of  school  having  its  own  special  design  so  that,  by  in- 
serting the  name  of  the  school,  location,  etc, ,  in  the  blank  spaces 
provided  for  that  purpose,  it  practically  gives  you  the  benefit  of 
a  special  diploma.  We  supply  them  blank  01  filled  out,  as 
you  like,  in  any  number  on  the  shortest  notice,  and  at  prices 
to  suit  all  purses.  We  have  them  at  fs.oo,  ^  00,  $5.00  and 
96.00  pet  dozen.  And  mind  you,  this  is  for  first  class  litho- 
graphed work. 

We  carry  a  complete  line  of  Commencement  Programs  and 
Invitations,  The  designs  are  new,  chaste,  artistic.  They  range 
in  price  from  $1.50  to  %is.ao  per  one  hundred. 

In  writing  us  for  samples  of  diplomas  don't  forget  to  sute 
the  kind  of  school  and  number  needed;  and  of  program*,  the 
number  and  approximately  the  price  you  wish  to  pay  per  hun- 
dred.    It  is  important  that  we  have  this  information. 

C.   L.  RICEETTS,  Opera  House,  fildg.,  Chicago. 


A  NEW  PUBLICATION. 

Every  School  Should  Have  It 


Chambers's  Concise 
Gazetteer  of  the  World 

Topographical,  Statistical^  Historical. 

OoB  Yolnme     Crown  8ro.    768  pigos    HiK  morocco,  price,  $8.5( 

This  is  a  comprehensive  yet  handy  volume,  containing  the  latest  an 
most  reliable  information  about  nameworthy  places  in  all  countriei 
The  latest  and  most  authentic  statistics  available  have  been  embcxlie 
in  the  work ;  the  etymology  of  names,  when  significant  and  interestiuj 
is  given  ;  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  do  justice,  however  brief)! 
to  histoty  and  literary  associations.  Tbe  aim  has  been  to  include  a 
that  maybe  reasonably  wanted  about  everyplace  likely  to  be  looked  fo 
and  to  tell  it  with  the  utmost  'conciseness,  consistent  with  cleames 
and  readableness.  The  pronunciation  has  been  indicated  in  all  cas< 
where  doubt  could  arise,  and  in  the  way  most  likely  to  be  intelligible  t 
the  average  reader, 

A  VALUABLE  REFERENCE  BOOK. 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  Publishers 

7i5  and  717  Xarktt  Street,  I'haadtipM^, 


The  Best  Text  Books  in  the  Fundamental  Branches,  i 


tTODD  AND  Powell.) 
(Ward.)     4  vob. 


READING. 
The  Normal  Course  In  Readlns. 

Is  vols.     Pritnary  Reading  Charts. 

The  Rational  Hethod  In  Reading 

Phonetic  Cards. 

SPELLING. 
The  Normal  Course  in  Spelling.    {Dunton  and  Clark.) 
Includes  Primary  Book,  Complete  Course,  Normal  Spelling 
Blank. 

WRITING. 
The  Normal  Review  System  of  Writing,      (Farley 
and  Gunnison.)    Slanti&g  copies ;  Vertieal  copies. 

-OUR     LATEST 

A  Manual  of  Pedagogics.    By  Daniel  Putnam,  A.M. 


SUPPLEMENTARY    READING. 
Stories  of  Child    Life.    4  vols.    The   World   and   Its 
People ;     Geographical     Readers,     j  vols.     Beacon 
Lights  of  Patriotism.    (Carrington). 
ARITHMETIC. 
The  Normal  Course  In  Number.     (Cook  and  Cropsey.)    ' 
2    vols.      "  Elementary,"    and    "  Advanced."      The    First    , 
Book  In  Algebra.    (Boyden.)    For  grammar  grades.  1 

GRAMMAR. 
The  Normal  Course  In  English.   (Greenwood.)  Includes    ■ 
Eleiiienlft'  of  Language  and  Grammar.  Studies   in  English    1 
Grammar. 


SPECIALTIES.-  S 

I  American  Writers  of  To-day.     By  Henry  c.  Vedder.  S 

manual  for  advanced  classes, and  also  a  reliable  guide  to  teach-       Delightful  critiques  of  nineteen  contemporary  authors  and  W 

k        ers  who  have  not  had  special  instruction  in  Pedagogics.  $1.50.    I      their  writings.     $1.50.  M 

*  Waymarks  for  Teachers.     By  Sarah  L.  Arnold,    Shows  the  aims,  principles,  and  plans  of  S 

J  every-day  teaching,  with  illustrative  lessons.    $1.25-  ij 

I    Wa  publish  mar  o^ttitudu^tMt-bMk*  far  all  fntdM  of  Mhool*.  CaUlsgiiM,prle«Uttt,anadHerlptiTaelraBUranudl*dfirM«iaFpUMtiMt.  3b 

I    SILVER,     BURDETT     &   COMPANY.  PnbUshers,  Boston.   New  York,   Chicago,    Philadelphia.  |e 
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-Awarded  Eleven  Medals  at  Cohimbian  Exposition,  1893. 


HEW  YORK : 
41  Barclay  Street. 


Philosophical  and 

Chemical  Apparatus. 

Fine  Cbemicals,  Microscopes,  Accessories, 
Balances,  IVeigbis,  and  Platinum. 

RICHARDS  &  CO.   Limited. 


CHICAGO: 
108  Lake  Street. 


.  ,  THE  NATIONAL  .  . 
COURSE  IN  PHYSICS 


AS  RBCOMMENDED  BY  THE 

COMMITTEE  OF  TEN, 


The  bullet. 

A  roll  film  camera  tbat  kits  the  ourli  etery  ilme. 
It'l  >  repeater  loo ;  tbaan  IS  times  and  can  be 

ReliMded  In  DayllKht. 

THE  BULLET  i)  fitted  wlUi  our  new  aotomatic 
■butter.  One  buiion  does  It  all— teti  ami  releases 
the  iliuttEr  and  chanEea  trom  lime  to  ItulaoUneoui. 
Achromat  Icleiu     HaddsomeGouli. 

An  lUuitotid  Manual,  free  oilh  every  Initra- 

tliepicluns— bul"iM^d'ili  ml"  wbea  yoa  prefer. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 

C.mf'«  cai^i^ru.  fr...        Rocheater,  N.  V. 

Prick's  Automatic  Electric 

PROGRAM  CLOCK. 


S«t«l  /or  DttfHpHf  Cat«l«0H<  »/  Appmr- 

al«u.    AUa  ntmtirmft  mti  Jtteripllut 

C«fat«yH«*  •/  OHifeal  anil  BfUgi- 

FRANKim  EDUCATIONAL  CO. 

BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


Physical  and 
ChemicalApparatus 

Microscope!,  Telescopes  wid   LkUterni, 

Dynamo*.  Hoton  uid  Electrical 

Test  Instnunents. 

Anatomical  Models. 

Cbemicals  and  Chemical  Gla«B  Ware. 

Special  Apparatus  to  Ordei. 
Send  for  Catalogues  and  Prices. 

ALFRED  L.  ROBBINS  CO., 


FRED.  FRICK,  Mtr., 

Waynenboro,  Franklin  Co.,  Pa. 


I.O«k  Boi,  406. 


ESTABLISHED  3851. 

EIMER&AHEND, 

205-211  Third  Ave., 
NEW    YORK. 

Everything  necessary  for 
Ihe  Chemical  and  PhyBkal 
Labwatory  will  be  fur- 
nished of  best  quality  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Glasi  and  metal  appara 
tus,  special,  made  to  order, 
according  to  drawings. 

Glass  blowing  and  en- 
graTing  done  on  premises. 


DRAWING  MATERIALS.  -    - 
SURVEYING    INSTRUMENTS, 

Tbe  largeal  uid  beM  auorted  itoelr  In  Ihi*  line, 

iBorou 


of  Kboola  ottll  irraileaaiid  ai 


MANHATTAN 

School  and  Church  Furniture  Works, 

No.  127  Clinton  Place.  N.  Y. 


inufaci 


-e  Deiki  l> 


:  Scholi 


Princliw]*,  Sealing  ol  Tirious  kind*,  Work  Bcrcbes 
toi  Maoual  TialoluR,  Klnderganeo  Tablek  HliO' 
Pewi.  Puiplu,  Altar  Raili.  and  Cabinet  Worli  of  all 
deKripttooi  at  our  own  factory  wbicb  i<  tbe  only- 
one  of  the  kind  in  New  York  City  whete  the  beat 
ikilled  labor  can  be  secured. 

We  >1»  baTe  fuHiKea  lor  (umliblnR  at  boiiom 
price*  all  other  goodt  required  In  the  complete  fit- 
ting out  o I  School  and  Chunh. 

Our  Ktwdl  are  reliable  ar.d  guaianleed  to  l>e  oC 
the  bett  material  and  worknunabip. 

^-nnurty  Oim  rbolnry  0/  Salh'l  Jvlnilf. 
fr.taU((JUd1SaO.-CJ 


CHEMICALS 

AND 

APPARATUS 

Laboratoi7  Supplies  of  Erery  Descriptioa 

Bullock  &  Crenshaw, 

IMPOBTBRS 

-AND- 

DEAI^BBS, 

Aicb  SL, 
PNILADEIPHM. 


Physical  and  Chemical  Apparatus. 
Ulcroscopes,  Telescopes, 
Photographic  Sapplies, 

Optical  Lanterns  ft  Slides. 

Onfy  cimfUlt  Scimct  Factory  in  Ike  Weit, 

IN8TRUHBNT8  OF  PRBCIStON  TO  ORDBR 

OHIOAQO. 


vr. 
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^Absoiutly" 


•DE5IO/15  ELECAflT  VoRKMAMbHIP  UmURPAMEDi 
^    ^      ■  AV^TERIAL.THC  TIMEST  •  ' 

•  Ir^E  r\oDEia  ■  Wticiors  lero  23  poums  ■  pmcE&*85.Ttfioo. 

tVfRr  nACMTME    fULUY     GUARAWTEEO    ■    CATALOOOC    SENT   fOO    Wo  [[MI  STArl 

;/^OnARCM  OtLE  (oftllCACiO- 

'-mrn  offiCE  aud  factory  lake  c  malsted  STi 

Retail    ^ALtoRooi^      26O'  V/ABAt.H      a-ve  . ■ 

■EASriRM     \^Ai»EHOuviE  ■  97-99   BEADE  iT,  MEW   YOBK- 
PORTLANO  -    -     ■ 

■PiRAMCMES-  ■■^^N    fRAnCOCjD- 

■^  -  5ALr    LAHE  CiTr- 


Chart  of  the  Presidents' 
Lives  and  Official  Terms. 


LrKlnal  llnem.  oa  pmpc 


Tbeprinliiii  by  i^  Ini 
Ur([c  to  be  consenimily  band 

pIeCKHAM,    little    a   CO.,   se   Reade   St.,   New  York. 


i,  and  1>  in  jiood  [ann  for  fmuloR  If  to  detind. 


C~OMPREHEN8IVB. 
H-ANOY. 

A-TTRACTIVB. 
R-EPLBTE. 
T-BUTHFUL.  r 
icclknl  quality.    It  la  nol  too 
— '      " pOMpud  OD  Rcelpl 


IT    18    VERY    PLEASING 

.    FOR  CLASSES  IN 
HIGH  SCHOOL— SEMINARY-COLLEGE 

TO  HAVB  EHBLEUATIC 

Class-mn— Kliur    or    Button. 

Wriietomc  lotie^gm,  EiTinEfuU  ponlciiUn. 

SILVER  KAQ-FINS  ANP  BUTTOHS 

It  i$  al»o  Vary  Pteaaing  for  MerUoriotu  Students  to 
have  a  Bandsoine  UeAaifrom  Teacher  or  Faontty. 

I  hive  calalocna  Dt  dedm*- 

E.    R.   STOCKWELL,    19  John   Straet,   New  York. 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

The  Building  of 
a  Nation 

THE     GROWTH,      PRESENT    CONDITION 

AND    RESOURCES  OF    THE   UNITED 

STATES   WITH    A    FORECAST 

OF   THE   FUTURE 

By  HENRY  GANNETT 


With  more  than  too  /llusiratioti  of 
which  40  are  Colored  Plates 


[  U  an  admirable  treatise  on  subjects  in  which 

every  American  ciiiien   ii  inleresied.'' — y.    W, 

Poivill,  late  Dirictor  U.  S.  Galogical  Survey. 

[I  is  at  once  the  moat  compact,  comprehen- 

aad  atttactive  statement  of  our  povets  and 

irces  thatlhave  ever  seen."— (F.^.  Creffui, 

■or  U.  S.  Gtelagteat  Sumy. 

[t   is  a  picture  of  the  wbole  history  of  the 

itry.    It  is  the  play  of  'America'  Inpcmuuient 

L  for  evetybody  to  behold  at  aoj  lim:.     It  is 

tnore— it  is  the  census  of  Ihe  world  in  a  nutshell. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  such  a  work  was 

more  needed       It  oueht  to  be  in  everyhodj's 

hands  as  a  batis  for  political  opinioi  and  actioD." 

-Lcsttr  F.    Ward,  Aul/urr  e/ "  Dynamic  Soei- 

'"gy"  

It  oon  aina  more  Information  about 

the  United  States  In  oompaot  arid 

popular  form  than  Is  to  be  found ' 

In  any  tan  volumes  ever  pub-     ' 

llehed 

Om  Voi^   Bvo.    ^miom  ta.tIO 

The  Henry  T.  Thomas  Company 

31  E.  17th  St.,  New  York. 


Charles  De  Silver  &  Sons,  No.  (G)  noa  Waimtt  St.,  Philadelphia. 

PnbliBher ■  of  Hamilton,  Locke  ft  Calrk'a  "  INTERLINEAR  CLASSICS  " 

"  W*  do  Boti*  to  apaad  scthi  or  cffht  ytan  uer«1t  icnplnc  tofethu-  so  moi  b  mliemile  Latin  and 
Sraak  aa  mlfht  b*  leaned  ottaen  Ise  eaillr  and  dellihtfulli  In  otis  rear."— Xn-ton. 

VtraU,  Onur,  Bomae,  Ctotrs.  Baamt,  Oetd,  JuvtmU,  Lity,  Bomuw't  lUad,  Saqxl  of  Si-  John,  mi 
XawlilVB'B  ^lutiHta,  eaok  to  (euben  for  uBmlnatlon,  •!  Jb. 

Cfar*'*  PraMrat  aad  PrrartttlBi  IaNk  Ontmmtar;  adapted  to  the  InterUnear  SartM  of  olaislca.  and 
toaUatharnataiu.   Prloa(o(«aelian(areuodBaUaD,IIJ)0. 

aaramfi  SfanJant  ftanHra.  noH't  AmtHtMit  aptatT,  Ftn 
onm,  mamaoa'a  JVviidh  atria,  ete. 

trSampftpQ^aefoTalmerUneartfna,   Send  for  temu  aod 


|#  I  y  n  F  Q  fi  A  n  T  F  U  UD  SCHOOL  ^  BCDIRHBhHOIK  t  CO. 


Send  for  CnUlognie. 


THE  NEW  YORK   EDUCATIONAL   BUREAU 

Offen  the  beil  opporlaaitjr  to  graduates  of  Normal  Schoob,  Coltega  and  special  teachers  of 
all  kinds  (or  better  pajing  positions  for  Sept.  iBgs.  A  wide  acquaintance  with  schools  both 
public  and  privale,  and  school  officers  all  over  the  United  States,  ai  well  as  th*  reputation 
of  recommending  capable,  well  prepared  teachers,  has  given  this  Bureau  a  promineot  place 
as  an  efficient  teachers'  aeent.  If  you  wish  a  better  position  or  know  where  a  teacher  la 
wanted,     write  lull  particulars  at  ooce  to  the  maoaeer.     Fonn  for  stamp. 

H.  S.  KELLOCg,  Mmager,  61   E.  9th  St.,  New  York. 


R 


EADERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  meotioniiig  Thb  Journal  when  cotpmuni 
eating  with  advcrtiaen. 


RIOENTB-   EXAUINATION   IN 


WILLIAMS   *  ROGERS* 
INTRQDUITIVE  BOOKKEEPINB, 

(doubls  AMD  aiNaLi  iHTaT.r 
R1fl  rMMMMwM  bf  biiUbrt*  I 
•A,  and  flf ■ — " — '  - 


(lal>aallMb«(lMrlianSMtliMata|*"OW*«^**'h 
■aadiMlti.  and  athw-  MhotU  Mdtr  Hn  imNnWwi  rf 
dM  8Mrd  of  Rtftntt.  «ri«,iMEiiruMl-M*H 
iTit  ntcneA^r  Autf.iiifmii/en».    Sp*''"; 


lur  A  ULF.ifanacni 
ol«onipl*'i!ina)ceii 

in.    SpKiil  low  ntH  lor  l«tr 
V'JLLIAMS  a  nOGERB.   Publish! 


KOCH  8TES,  H.  1 


twentr  jvaf  itandliw.     Salair  MD  to  riaht 
»r»nB^^^^^^^BtftrJsWBn^t^(J|t 


HAVE   YOU   SEEN   THE 

MANIMN. 

ItoontaiMflftf  dlirerent  coloied  plttee  of  the 
human  body,  one-tblrt  llfe-slie.  Kverv  organ  In 
proper  poaUlon  orer  the  next.  PiMee  ^ntetf 
on  clotli  and  durably  mounted  on  beavy  Dmdeit* 
bOMd.  and  bound  in  clotb-  Plft;  tbuusand  manl- 
kios  have  been  sold  for  from  fai  to  SM  each. 

po«e.   It  wjutt  right  ftv  the  Nudent.    Pi1oe,$5. 
Special  pnce  to  suDaorlbers,  t*.  postpaid,  naaxtAj 
paoked,  oomplele  wltn  "■■""»' 
%.  L.  XELUWe  A  CO..  >«w  Tark  and  CUesf* 


READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  men- 
tioning   Thx    Journal     wbcti 
communiCBtinE  witb  advOTKfi. 
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WALTER  BAKER  &  GO. 

ThB  largput  UlanQlieturerfl  of 

PURE,  HIOH  GRADI 

COCOHS  AND  CHOCOLATES 

HIGNEifAWMDg 

nduslrial  M  Food 

(;>  II     Exposmoiis 

'oEnfopeandAiiierica. 


akfa'!!^  (Oco'a ETSSSESJ 


BOLD    BV    OROCEHS     EVEHYWHERE. 

WALTEH  BAKER  A  CO.  B0BCHE8TER.  MASS. 


CURKE  &  BARCUS,      43  V*<«y  it,  Naw  York. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT'S  STEEL  PENS, 

The  Mo»t  Perfect  Pens  Made, 
HAVE  FOR  FIFTY  TEARS  BEEN  THE  STANDARD. 

His  Celebrated  Numben 

303,    404,    604  E.F.,    351,   601  E.F.,    170, 

aadbla  other  ity  let  may  be  hadol  all  dealen  throughout  the  world. 

GOLD    MBDAL,    PARIS    BXPOSITtONS,    1 S78    and    1880 

And  the  Atoara  at  the  Worid'»  CotumMan  ExpOBUion,  CMcago. 

JOSEPH  eiLLOTT  &  SONS,  91  John  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


Indorsed  Without  Kcserve 

by  Letiding   Educators 
and  Master  Musicians, 

The  onlTDiethod  toondad  on  true  Fed- 
agt^ical  and  Payehologlcal  Fiinclplea. 
Adopted  b7  Broofalyn  knd 
Ftalladclptala,  and  !■  being  np- 
Idly  Intioduced  lnU>  otbercltlm  uid 

Of  tbe  tUrteen  State  normal  Schools  of  Pennsylvania,  twelve  are  teacUiMi;  this  SystetD.    . 

" — lal  acbooli  of  fonrtvsii  *tM«*  have  already  adopled  the  method. 

a  plan  and  matcdal  whereb;  specUllats  can  greatly  improve  uinn  preMUt  rasults. 

SolToa  the  problem  of  Bucc«wful  result!  vhere  &  speoialiat  aumot  be  had. 
I7  methfid  that  places  inuelc  on  tbe  same  tnaii  as  other  studies  and  ■uooeMf  11II7  tanght  b; 
r  teaelier.  lATSStlgation  •olidlsd.    Send  tor  circulars. 

KINQ,  SICBARDSOir  a  CO.,  Pubiishert,  Sjyringfield,  Jttaag. 

irtean  Mnslo  Tralninr  School.  Doder  Ibe  pmanil  cUncDon  of  Ok  taOtor  of  Urn  Rrnem,  thonuthlj 
'beUsbntdeaneofneitLt*.  l\wUloiu Kcared.  ThU  •T'lem  li swukenlng  srvt  Inteml  uudds edu- 
<DnUT.  cnatlna  a  demand  for  lUDeiTlioii  of  RiiaLc  thorodghLy  eo  Dipped  for  ■DccenTDl  work. 

TRAININO  BCHOOI,  BprlDKfield,  Waii 


'^'^^fstem 


Indigesfion 


Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

Is  the  most  effective  and  agree- 
able remedy  in  existence  for 
preventing  indigestion,  and  re- 
lieving those  diseases  arising 
from  a  disordered  stomach. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Gardner,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  says :  "  I  value  it  as  an  excel- 
lent preventive  of  indigestion,  and 
a  pleasant  acidulated  drink  when 
properly  diluted  with  water  and 
sweetened." 

Descriptive  pamphlet  free  on  application  to 
Bomfbrd  Chemloal  Wurka.  Proddenoe,  K.  1. 

Beware  of  Substitutes  and  Imitations. 
For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 


J.  M-  0IX30XX, 

W.  ft  A.    K.    Jobniton's   WrU   Haps. 

and  all  Unda  of  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES, 
•  TMt  14a  IL,  Vnr  Tai^ 


TEACHERS-    LIBRARIES. 


can  now  be  selected  with  the  certainty  of 
securing  valuable  books  only.  Our  new 
catalogue  of  all  the  best  boolcs  and  aids 
for  teachers  is  now  ready  and  will  be  sent 
to  any  address  (or  6  cent  stamps,  much 
ess  than  cost.  It  is  the  result  of  months  of 
oatient  labor.    All  important  books  are  ac- 


curately described.  Special  prices  to  teach- 
ers are  made  on  nearly  all.  It  contains  100 
closely  printed  pages  and  lists  nearly  1500 
volumes.  It  is  the  most  valuable  guide  of 
the  kind  ever  printed.  All  the  books  listed 
are  kept  in  stock  by  us,  and  will  be  furn- 
ished on  receipt  of  price. 


E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO..  61   East  Ninth  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


%mmgt9n15TP^^riter. 

The  New   Many  Notable  Improvemenls, 

Mndfl         More  Permanent  Alignment, 

Improved  Spacing  Mechanism, 
No.  Eighter  and  Wider  Carriage. 

6    Uniform  and  Easy  Toucli, 
l.conomical  Ribbon  Itovement, 
Improved  Paper  Feed, 
latcbless  ConstrnctiOD,  UoeqDaled  Durability.  Uoriialed  Speed. 
HBNU    FOB    ILLUSTBATEU    CATALOCillB. 
WVCKOFF,   SEAMANS  &  BENEDICT, 

887  Broadwitri  H«w  Tork. 


The  New  No.  4 

Caligraph 
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The  Single  Aim. 


Is  there  such  a  thing  as  educational  progress  ?  How 
shall  it  be  reached  ?  Who  are  aiming  at  it  ?  When  a 
man  is  elected  as  a  superintendent  of  schools  in  a  vil- 
lage, city,  or  state,  unless  he  is  less  a  man  than  he 
is  generally  supposed  to  be,  he  determines  he  will 
achieve  some  educational  progress.  If  he  leaves  office 
in  two,  three,  or  five  years  can  there  be  much  found  to 
show  for  his  efforts  ?  In  most  .cases  nothing,  abso- 
lutely nothing.  He  had  the  desire,  but  the  job  was  too 
big  for  him  and  he  settled  down  to  draw  his  salary 
regularly. 

Look  at  the  results  of  the  administration  of  most  of 
the  city  and  state  superintendents.  A  new  by-law  or 
state  law  ;  the  wheels  greased  a  little  better  in  some 
place  where  they  creaked,  but  the  machinery  remains 
substantially  the  same. 

Take  the  state  of  New  York,  for  example,  and,  if  the 
question  is  asked  whether  the  schools  are  doing  that 
high  kind  of  work  that  it  is  believed  they  might  do,  an 
answer  in  the  negative  must  be  given.  Pat  a  man  of 
ordinary  caliber  in  as  state  superintendent  and  the  fact 
that  he  has  30,000  teachers  to  look  after  stuns  him  ;  he 
feels  helpless  ;  so  it  is  in  the  cities  ;  a  feeling  of  help- 
lessness comes  over  most  of  them  ;  and  so  it  is  through 
the  whole  of  the  United  States.  So  when  the  term  of 
office  is  over  little  has  been  accomplished.  It  is  a  pity 
this  is  so  true.  The  official  finds  himself  hampered  in  a 
variety  of  ways — at  least  he  feels  hampered.  There 
is  a  dreadful  conservatism  about  educated  men.  In 
New  York  state  if  progress  is  proposed  not  one  of  the 
30,000  teachers  is  in  favor  of  it  ;  the  longer  a  man  has 
been  teaching  the  less  does  he  want  progress.  Horace 
Mann  found  himself  surrounded  by  icebergs. 

What  can  a  state  superintendent  do  to  place  educa- 
tion on  a  higher  plane  ?  Let  us  consider  the  state  of 
New  York.  Let  us  go  back  now  50  years  and  see  what 
the  great  men  of  that  day  did,  for  there  were  great  men 
then.  Their  aim  was  to  elevate  the  schools  from  their 
low  condition.  They  saw  that  the  only  way  to  accom- 
plish the  elevation  of  the  schools  was  by  placing  men 
possessing  better  abilities  in  them,  men  trained  in  the 
art  of  rightly  developing  human  beings.  The  best  men, 
few  in  number,  decided  on  an  institute  for  training 
teachers. 

Did  it  meet  with  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  '^  leading 


educators *'  of  those  days?  No.  They  fought  it  tooth 
and  nail.  The  academies  were  the  educational  forces 
then,  and  they  butted  against  the  Albany  normal  school 
like  a  battering  ram  ;  and  had  not  the  idea  been  fostered 
by  men  like  Gideon  Hawley,  Alonzo  Potter,  and  Ed- 
mund Dwight,  it  would  never  have  been  born  ;  but  the 
state  listened  to  its  great  men  in  those  days. 

Those  men  put  their  feet  on  that  educational  axiom, 
"The  school  is  what  the  teacher  is,"  and  proposed  Xo 
train  men  to  teach.  The  results  were  so  satisfactory 
that  ten  more  normal  schools  have  been  established 
during  the  ensuing  fifty  years.  The  annual  cost  of  $10,- 
000  that  seemed  so  great  in  1844  has  been  increased  in 
1894  to  $250,000.  And  here  the  state  pauses  and  must 
pause  ;  it  cannot  go  farther  in  this  way. 

Let  us  see.  The  state  employs  30,000  teachers;  it  has  a 
machinery  to  turn  out  looo  trained  teachers  every  year. 
But  rightly  speaking  every  teacher  should  be  a  trained 
teacher — that  is  one  who  is  able  to  do  the  work  as  it 
ought  to  be  done.  If  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  run 
schools,  it  is  its  duty  to  run  good  ones.  The  aim  of  the 
state  should  be  in  1 894  what  it  was  in  T844.  In  that  early 
date  it  had  the  single  aim  before  it  of  elevating  the  char- 
acter of  the  teacher.     That  should  be  its  aim  to-day. 

If  that  were  its  aim,  beside  pouring  into  the  ranks  of 
professional  teachers  only  1000  from  the  normal  schools 
it  would  also  pour  in  1000  more  annually  of  those  hold- 
ing state  certificates  ;  about  20  enter  annually  with  these 
now. 

To-day  the  single  aim  of  the  state  should  be  as  in 
1844.  There  should  be  established  by  the  state,  in 
nearly  every  county,  county  summer  normal  training^ 
schools.  The  teachers  demand  them.  At  Glens  Falls 
nearly  1000  teachers  of  already  high  qualifications 
meet  annually  of  their  own  accord  ;  other  summer 
schools  of  considerable  influence  exist.  The  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  put  the  holders  of  Third  Grade  certificates 
upon  studies  that  will  make  them  holders  of  Second 
Grade  certificates  next  year  and  so  on.  At  a  very  mod- 
erate expense,  in  three  years  from  now  there  would  be 
looo  new  men,  holding  life  certificates  ;  and  that  num- 
ber would  be  added  every  year  thereafter. 

As  it  is  now,  the  schools  are  in  the  control  of  holders 
of  Third,  Second,  and  First  Grade  people.  But  this 
need  not  be  so  ;  it  ought  not  to  be  so.  A  teacher  ob- 
taining a  third  grade  certificate  should  feel  like  a 
young  man  entering  a  college — that  he  has  entered  on 
a  four  years'  course,  that  it  is  his  object  and  aim  to  hold 
a  state  or  life  certificate. 

To  inspire  all  of  the  teachers  of  a  state  with  the  am- 
bition to  hold  life  certificates,  and  to  provide  the  means 
whereby  they  can  be  obtained,  should  be  the  supreme. 
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object  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  the 
state  of  New  York. 

And  what  is  true  of  this  state  is  true  of  all  the  other 
states.  Minnesota  seems  to  be  the  first  to  work  out 
this  problem.  Her  state  summer  schools  aim  to  do 
the  work  proposed  for  New  York  under  the  name  of 
county  summer  normal  schools.  Who  made  this  needed 
movement  ? 


School   Lunches. 

By  Webb  Donnell. 

We  occasionally  think  of  a  certain  "barbarous*  era 
in  which  men  were  compelled  to  "make  bricks  without 
straw;  "  but  I  question  whether,  seriously,  we  are  not  act- 
ing in  somewhat  the  same  manner  with  respect  to  the 
school  children  of  the  present  day.  We  expect  these  chil- 
dren to  do  wonderful  things  with  all  the  "methods"  and 
appliances  that  are  at  hand,  but  Tm  afraid  we  fail  to  sup- 
pi  y  the  proper  motive  power  to  keep  these  young  minds 
and  bodies  running  smoothly  and  to  the  best  advantage. 

Children  are  sent  to  school  after  eating  an  insufficient 
breakfast — insufficient  often  both  in  amount  and  in  nu- 
trition,carrying  withthema  lunch  that  is  totally  insuffi- 
cient to  meet  nature's  drain  on  the  vital  forces  of  grow- 
ing school  children. 

The  plain  truth  about  the  matter  is  that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  school  children  in  city  schools  at  least,  do 
not  eat  a  sufficient  quantity  of  nourishing  food  to  enable 
them  to  do  good  school  work.  The  blame  that  is  so 
often  visited  upon  school  teachers,  and  courses  of  study 
because  of  "  overworked  "  pupils  should  in  many  cases 
be  turned  back  upon  the  parents,  who  do  not  watch  over 
the  hygienic  condition  of  their  children.  The  body  and 
brain  must  be  nourished  if  the  pupil,  is  to  do  good  work 
in  school.  When  the  body  and  brain  are  not  well  nour- 
ished the  pupil  becomes  dull  and  listless,  has  frequent 
headaches,  and  is  nervously  irritable.  Now  it  may  be 
said  that  this  is  a  matter  that  concerns  parents  alone, 
but  this  is  a  narrow  view  to  take  of  the  subject.  Besides, 
the  teacher  is  concerned,  for  he,  or  she,  is  naturally 
anxious  to  have  each  pupil  do  the  best  work  possible.  If 
it  is  said  that  even  though  the  teacher  be  interested  in 
this  matter,  it  is  out  of  his  province  to  interfere,  I  say 
wrong  again. 

If  a  teacher  understands  his  business  he  can  exercise 
a  great  deal  of  influence  over  the  life  of  his  pupils  out  of 
school.  In  my  experience  as  a  teacher  I  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  interesting  the  pupils  in  matters  that  pertain 
to  hygiene,  and  I  am  sure  that  a  talk  to  pupils  occasion- 
ally would  do  much  toward  rectifying  this  evil  of  in- 
nutrition. Many  parents  are  thoughtless  about  this 
matter  and  allow  their  children  to  eat  whatever  they 
choose  for  breakfast,  and  to  put  up  their  own  lunches, 
with  a  result  that  pickles  and  cake  are  often  the  staple 
ingredients,  the  breakfast  having,  perhaps,  been  made 
of  coffee  and  a  doughnut,  or  cruller.  How  can  good 
school  work  be  done  under  such  conditions  ?  It  is  surely 
impossible,  and  when  a  pupil  is  obviously  suffering  from 
ill-nutrition  it  is  the  teacher's  duty,  according  to  my 
notion,  to  bring  to  its  parents'  attention  the  facts  in  the 
case. 

Very  much  can  be  done,  however,  by  talking  to  the 
pupils,  as  a  school,  about  the  subject  of  breakfasts, 
lunches,  and  nutrition  in  general,  and  the  attention  of 
the  parents,  collectively,  can  often  be  gained  for  the 
subject.  Get  an  interest  started  in  the  matter,  and  the 
parents  will  certainly  be  drawn  into  discussion  and 
thought  upon  this  matter. 

School  boards  are  not  without  responsibility  in  this, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  see  that  in  Boston  the  experiment 
is  being  tried  of  giving  appetizing  and  nourishing  hot 
lunches  in  the  basement  of  school  buildings,  meat  soups 
and  other  nutritiocrs  dishes  appearing  on  the  bill  otfare. 
So  far  as  I  have  learned  the  experiment  has  been  suc- 
cessful, and  might  with  great  benefit  be  tried  in  many 
other  places.    Our  schools  have  improved  vastly  within 


the  past  generation  in  all  matters  that  pertain  to  educa- 
tion, but  in  this  matter  of  nutrition,  which  is  so  intim- 
ately connected  with  the  work  a  pupil  does,  it  seems  to 
me  we  have  deteriorated  in  a  generation,  because  our 
fathers  and  grandfathers  lived  more  simply  than  we  live, 
and  kept  better  hours.  The  subject  is  certainly  worthy 
of  careful  consideratipn  on  the  part  of  teachers,  and  the 
present  is  an  opportune  time  for  them  to  exert  their  in- 
fluence, for  there  are  signs  of  a  general  awakening  of 
interest  in  this  subject  of  School  Lunches. 


Free  Illustrated  Lectures  for  the  People. 

By  A.  T.  Seymour. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  THEM  SUCCESSFUL. 

Every  city  and  town  ought  to  have  a  free  course  of 
illustrated  lectures  for  the  people.  Suchacourse  ivould 
be  appreciated  and  would  be  looked  forward  to  as  a 
pleasant  feature  of  school  work.  The  superintendents 
and  principals  of  schools  might  take  the  work  in  hand, 
and  give  the  lectures.  Their  influence  would  thus  extend 
beyond  the  school-room  and  reach  the  homes  of  all. 
Besides  the  cost  of  gas,  which  need  not  be  great,  and 
the  printing  that  would  be  necessary  to  keep  the  people 
informed  of  the  time  and  subject  of  the  lectures,  there 
would  be  no  expense,  provided  the  school  owned  a 
stereopticon  and  views.  The  cost  of  a  first  class  stere- 
opticon  is  something  at  first,  but  it  will  last  a  life  time. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  views  also. 

A  bill  is  now  before  the  N.  Y.  legislature  which,  if 
passed,  as  the  friends  of  popular  education  desire,  will  re- 
move all  the  difficulties  and  ensure  the  general  introduc- 
tion of  lectures  througliout  the  state.  This  bill  provides 
for  the  purchase  of  a  stereopticon  and  views,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  state,  for  each  of  the  cities  and  larger  towns 
of  the  state.  The  object  is  to  make  the  larger  schools  the 
center  for  the  free  lectures,  which  will  be  extended  to 
the  surrounding  schools.  Whether  any  action  will  be 
taken  this  year  will  depend  on  the  support  given  to  this 
movement  by  the  educators  of  the  state. 

THE  NEW  YORK  SYSTEM. 

The  success  of  the  free  lectures  given  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  New 
York  makes  them  worthy  of  study  by  those  contemplat- 
ing similar  courses.  These  lectures  are  given  on  Mon- 
day and  Thursday  evenings  during  the  winter  months. 

Though  they  are  given  in  the  assembly  rooms  of  the 
school  buildings  which  are  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  floors, 
the  rooms  are  filled  to  overflowing  a  half  hour  before 
the  lecture  hour  arrives. 

All  below  the  age  of  sixteen  years  are  excluded,  so 
as  to  make  room  for  the  adults  for  whose  benefit  the 
lectures  are  given.  A  few  of  the  older  pupils  act  as 
ushers  and  distribute  the  programs. 

The  first  lectures  were  not  well  attended.  This  was 
not  because  of  lack  of  interest  but  because  of  ignorance 
of  the  existence  of  the  lectures.  The  following  year  a 
simple  but  effective  system  of  advertising  was  adopted 
with  the  results  mentioned  above.  Programs  of  con- 
venient size  to  be  carried  in  the  pocket  were  issued. 
These  contained  the  dates,  subjects,  and  names  of  all 
the  lecturers  of  the  course.  In  addition  to  this,  hang- 
ers were  placed  in  conspicuous  places  and  at  the  entrance 
to  the  schools.  A  transparency  was  also  placed  before 
each  school  announcing  the  free  lectures. 

The  subjects  cover  a  wide  area.  Any  live  subject, 
well  treated  is  welcome.  On  the  program  before  me, 
among  other  subjects  are  :  **  Modern  Greece  ; "  "  Oxy- 
gen ;  '•  •*  Napoleon  ;  "  "  First  Aid  to  the  Injured  ;  " 
"Paris;"  "The  Art  of  Glass-Making;"  "Some  Curi- 
osities of  Music  ; "  "The  History  of  Labor;"  "Burns 
and  Scotland."  The  best  talent  volunteer  their  ser- 
vices, and  experienced  operators  are  provided,  yet  the 
whole  expense  of  each  lecture  does  not  exceed  twenty 
dollars.  These  lectures  are  becoming  more  popular 
each  year,  and  the  series  is  being  rapidly  extended. 
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What  has  proven  such  a  success  in  New  York  amid 
the  numerous  attractions  of  the  great  metropolis  may 
be  done,  proportionately  to  the  population,  in  every 
town  and  city  in  the  land.  It  will  take  a  large  amount 
of  eflfort  to  bring  this  about,  but  the  sooner  it  is  done 
the  better  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  who  pay  the 
taxes  for  the  education  of  their  children,  ''making 
shoes  for  others  while  their  own  feet  go  bare,"  This 
demand  can  be  met,  without  extravagance,  and  those 
who  believe  in  the  welfare  of  the  greatest  number  and 
the  extension  of  popular  education  have  it  in  their 
power  to  bring  it  about. 

Mount  Vernon^  N,  F. 


The  Only  Way. 

By  C.  E.  Prescott,  Jr. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  mass  of  teachers 
"drift"  in  an  uncertain  intellectual  way,  and  fail  to  af- 
fect the  times  and  the  world  only  as  they  may  through 
their  pupils.  The  preparation  they  are  required  to  make 
is  so  limited  that  the  literary  spirit  is  not  evoked,  as  it 
usually  is  in  the  case  of  the  college  graduate  ;  and  by 
this  literary  spirit  I  mean  that  desire  to  be  in  the  com- 
panionship with  the  best  minds  in  books  and  to  act  in 
the  light  of  the  thoughts  of  those  minds.  A  principal 
of  a  New  York  school,  who  had  upwards  of  twenty  as- 
sistants, took  pains  to  ask  each  to  write  the  names  of 
such  books  as  had  been  read  in  one  list  and  the  names 
of  those  that  were  being  read  in  another.  It  appeared 
from  this  that  teachers  who  had  been  m  that  school  for 
ten  years  had  read  but  few  books  and  none  of  them 
standard.  The  Seaside  Library  furnished  most  of  the 
books  they  required.  Mrs.  Southworth,  Ouida,  The 
Countess,  Jane  Porter,  and  such  were  evidently  favor- 
ite authors. 

Some  time  since  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  man 
who  has  become  great  authority  on  the  raising  of  poul- 
try. I  found  him  a  most  intelligent  man  and  ready  to 
tell  the  method  by  which  he  rose  to  the  elevation  he 
has  attained.     His  story  was  about  as  follows  : 

"  I  saw  some  chickens  that  were  unusually  handsome 
and  purchased  them.  I  soon  began  to  want  a  variety 
and  found  I  was  ignorant;  I  sought  for  information,  but 
saw  those  I  dealt  with  were  ignorant.  Then  I  pur- 
chased books  and  studied.  I  took  all  the  poultry  pa- 
pers ;  I  wrote  to  men  who  were  in  the  poultry  busi- 
ness. I  found  poultry  had  diseases,  so  I  got  books 
and  medicines.  In  fact  I  went  to  the  bottom  of  the 
business.  Then  I  wrote  to  poultry  papers  on  my  dis- 
coveries and  beliefs.  Soon  I  found  they  wanted  my  ar- 
ticles. Letters  came  to  me  showing  I  had  the  confi- 
dence of  the  readers.  I  read  and  studied  more — I 
probably  have  a  hundred  books  relating  to  poultry.  I 
daily  receive  letters  asking  advice  relative  to  breeds 
I  possess.  All  this  has  come  about  by  my  determining 
to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  busipess,  and  yet  it  is  only 
a  side  issue.  If  I  choose,  I  could  make  a  good  living  by 
raising  poultry,  for  I  know  more  about  it  than  most  of 
those  who  do.  Those  who  fail  in  it  fail  from  ignor- 
ance." 

This  simple  story  shows  that  there  is  but  one  way  of 
success — whether  in  poultry  raising,  merchandizing,  or 
teaching — getting  at  the  bottom  facts  or  principles ; 
especially  is  this  true  of  teaching.  The  number  of 
failures  in  teaching  is  really  enormous ;  I  mean  that 
the  per  cent,  of  those  who  produce  large  effects,  the 
effects  that  are  rightly  to  be  expected  in  teaching,  is 
small — possibly  20  or  25  per  cent.  It  must  be  re- 
membered there  is  no  one  to  ascertain  the  real  results 
besides  the  teacher ;  he  is  alone  except  now  and  then 
a  visitor  and  once  a  year  an  iospector.  The  latter 
looks  to  see  if  certain  facts  are  known  and  then  goes  ' 
his  way  ;  the  real  result,  the  up-built  character,  is  dis- 
cernible by  the  observant  parent  and  by.  the  iteacher 
himself. 


The  main  effort  now  is  plainly  to  put  a  firm  founda- 
tion under  the  teachers'  feet— this  is  what  has  caused 
the  erection  of  normal  schools.  In  Massachusetts  the 
intention  is  to  have  as  teachers  only  those  who  are 
normal  graduates  or  college  graduates  with  pedagogi- 
cal preparation.  But  what  is  to  be  done  by  a  teacher 
who  is  neither  ?  Let  me  suppose  a  teacher  who  began 
with  a  good  common  school  education,  and  who  feels 
the  breeze  that  is  blowing — the  breath  of  the  new 
movement  in  teaching,  and  let  me  ask,  What  is  he  going 
10  dp  about  it  ?  The  majority  will  go  on  as  before,  but 
a  small  minority  will  look  about  them  and  attempt  to 
join  this  new  movement;  possibly  doubtingly.  Some 
will  make  an  effort  to  do  something  and  become  dis- 
couraged, because  they  see  no  bearing  of  the  study  upon 
their  daily  work.  Others  will  press  on  and  reap  a  re- 
ward. 

There  is  but  one  way  in  mastering  pedagogy  and  that 
is  through  devoted  study  and  thinking.  The  youngest 
teacher  can  determine  to  buy  one  of  the  books  pub- 
lished by  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.  relative  to  the  history, 
principles,  methods,  and  civics  of  education.  These 
books  will  cost  15  cents  each  and  they  will  form  a  nu- 
cleus of  a  library.  Sixty  cents  thus  spent  will  mark  the 
teacher  as  belonging  to  the  advancing  class^  as  one  deter- 
mined to  do  something  in  addition  to  hearing  lessons. 
Suppose  Pestalozzi  is  chosen  in  history ;  Huntington's 
Unconscious  Tuition,  in  principles;  The  Recitation,  by 
McMurry  ;  Ventilation,  by  Dr.  Maltby  ;  and  suppose 
the  teacher  studieb  these  with  care  until  he  is  familiar 
with  them,  he  has  started  out  in  the  right  way  to  sepa- 
ate  himself  from  the  majority  who  are  satisfied  to  con- 
tinue to  be  just  what  they  are. 

The  question  will  be  asked.  Suppose  I  do  study  the 
history,  principles,  methods,  and  civics  of  education 
will  I  be  sought  out  and  advanced  to  a  better  position? 
Now  is  this  really  the  question  to  ask.  Do  you  not  at- 
tempt to  inspire  your  pupils  with  a  love  of  knowledge 
for  its  own  sake?  Can  you  demonstrate  to  your  boys 
that  they  will  succeed  better  as  merchants  by  studying 
botany  ?  A  knowledge  of  pedagogy  does  have  a  di- 
rect bearing  on  the  daily  work  of  the  school  room,  and 
I  venture  to  say  that  the  most  successful  teachers  are 
successful  through  their  knowledge  of  pedagogy, 
though  they  may  not  call  it  by  that  name;  and,  further, 
that  an  unsuccessful  teacher  is  one  ignorant  of  peda- 
gogy. So  that  the  real  question  is.  If  I  study  pedagogy 
will  I  be  better  able  to  teach  ?  And  to  this  I  answer 
yes. 

To  know  the  year  Pestalozzi  was  born  and  who  he 
married,  and  that  he  had  one  son  is  not  to  know  Pesta- 
lozzi. These  facts  will  not  help  one  to  manage  a  school- 
room of  heterogeneous  materials.  One  must  know  the 
ideas  and  spirit  of  Pestalozzi.  The  recommendation 
therefore  of  the  study  of  his  life  is  not  made  on  the 
supposition  that  the  bare  facts  of  his  life  will  be  com- 
mitted to  memory,  but  that  there  will  be  a  piercing 
down  into  and  comprehension  of  his  proposed  attain- 
ments concerning  education.  Shall  the  teacher  start  in 
anew  as  if  no  one^had  thought  profoundly  on  the  work 
he  is  doing?  fs  it  not  the  wise  thing  for  him,  like  a 
wise  sailor,  to  know  what  discoveries  have  been  made 
already  ?  The  only  way  for  those  who  expect  to  ad- 
vance beyond  their  present  is  to  know  what  others  have 
thought  and  done  who  are  working  in  the  same  lines 
with  themselves. 


A  Christian  school  is  made  by  the  atmosphere,  the 
general  tone,  the  surrounding  objects,  the  character  of 
the  teacher,  the  constant  endeavor,  the  loving  tact,  the 
gentle  skill  by  which  the  light  and  spirit  of  Christianity 
— its  lessons  for  the  head,  for  the  heart,  for  the  whole 
character — are  made  to  pervade  and  animate  the  whole 
school  life  of  the  child,  just  as  the  good  parent  desires 
thi^^they  should  animate  his  whole  future  life  in  all  his 
manifold  duties  and  relations  as  man  and  citizen. 

— Rev,  /.  J,  Keane. 
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School  Taxes^Levy  On  Railroad  Property— Missouri  Statute, 

1.  A  tax  levied  for  the  erection  of  school  buildings  is  a  tax  levied 
"  for  schools  "  (Rev.  Stat.  1889)  and  therefore  may  be  levied  with- 
out the  order  of  the  county  court  required  by  section  7654. 

2.  Where  sec.  7732  provides,  in  regard  to  the  levy  of  school 
taxes  on  railroad  property,  "  that  the  school  board  of  each  district 
shall  forward  to  the  county  clerk  an  estimate  of  the  amount  deemed 
necessary  for  each  fund  and  the  rate  required  to  raise  said  amount." 
Held,  that  the  value  of  the  property  to  be  assessed  having  been 
ascertained,  the  failure  in  the  school  board  report,  to  specify  the 
amount  of  each  fund,  does  not  invalidate  the  tax,  if  the  rate  ne- 
cessary to  raise  the  same  is  stated,  as  the  amounts  may  be  calcu- 
lated from  the  data  given.  St,  Louis,  etc,  Ry,  Co,,  v.  Gracy,  Mo, 
S,  C,  Dec,  10,  i8q4. 

Election  of  Teacher —Calling  Roll^ Mandatory  Provision, 

1.  The  clause  in  section  3982  of  the  revised  statutes  (Ohio) 
which  provides :  *'  Upon  a  motion  to  employ  a  teacher,  the  clerk  of 
the  school  board  shall  call,  publicly,  the  roll  of  all  the  members 
composing  the  board  and  enter  on  the  record  required  to  be  kept, 
the  names  of  those  voting  aye  and  no  **—  is  a  mandatory  provision, 
and  must  be  strictly  pursued. 

Where  the  minute  book  containing  a  record  of  the  proceedings 
of  a  board  of  education  shows  that  all  the  members  of  the  board 
were  present,  that  upon  motion  an  applicant  for  the  position  of 
teacher  was  declared  elected  by  a  unanimous  vote,  but  that  the 
clerk  did  not  call  the  roll  of  the  members  and  the  names  of  those 
voting  aye  were  not  entered  on  the  record  the  requirement  of  the 
statate  was  not  sufficiently  complied  with,  and  the  election  was 
invalid.  Board  of  Education,  etc,  v.  Best,  Ohio,  S.  C  ,  Jan.  11, 
1894. 

Note :  The  plaintiff  was  notified  of  her  election  in  writing,  and 
presented  herself  at  the  school-house  upon  the  opening  day,  ready 
and  willing  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  teacher.  The  board  re- 
pudiated the  election  and  dismissed  her  from  the  building.  She 
obtained  judgpient  in  damages,  but  on  appeal  it  is  held  that  her 
election  was  mvalid  and  no  recovery  can  be  had. 

School  Town— Property  Erected  by  Township — Action  to  Re^ 
cover,  (i)  When  a  town  is  incorporated  and  organized  as  a  school 
corporation,  it  succeeds  the  school  township  in  which  it  is  located 
in  all  educational  matters  connected  with  thepubLc  schools  within 
its  limits  and  the  title  to  school  buildings  previously  erected  therein 
vests  in  the  town,  and  a  suit  to  recover  possession  ot  such  property 
as  against  a  third  party  is  properly  brought  in  the  name  of  the 
school  town. 

2.  When  land  is  conveyed  to  a  school  township  "  for  the  use 
of  the  common  schools,"  there  is  not  a  condition  subsequent  which 
would  work  a  reversion  upon  abandonment  of  the  property  for 
school  purposes  by  the  school  officers.  Newport  Lodge,  etc,  v. 
School  Town  of  Newport,  Ind  S.  C,  Feb.  21,  1895. 

School  Township,  Teacher,  Contract,  Reformation^  Evidence, 
(i)  A  contract  writing  made  by  a  township  trustee  with  a  school 
teacher  may  be  reformed,  where,  by  mutual  mistake  of  both  parties, 
it  was  stated  to  be  between  such  teacher  and  the  township  trustee, 
instead  of  the  school  township  by  such  trustee ;  and  such  refor- 
mation may  be  had  without  a  demand  therefor ;  before  suit  upon 
it,  where  in  the  suit  recovery  is  asked  upon  the  contract  as  reformed. 

(2)  An  incoming  trustee  cannot  ignore  a  contract  of  his  predecessor 
upon  the  technicality  that  it  is  defective  in  form  on  its  face. 

(3)  Where  the  pleading  and  evidence  showed  that  the  trustee 
offered  the  teacher  another  school,  but  of  limited  duration,  is  not 
sufficient.  (4)  It  is  proper  to  show  by  parol,  and  from  the  subject 
matter  contracted  about,  the  real  capacity  in  which  a  public  officer 
acted  in  entering  into  a  contract.  Judgment  in  favor  of  the  teacher 
affirmed.    School  Township  v.  Mendall,  Ind.  S.  C,  Feb.,  1895. 

School  Funds,  Time  of  Apportion  tnent.  Duty  of  County  Treas- 
urer. While  by  the  school  law  of  1890  the  county  treasurer  was 
required  to  notify  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  of  the 
amount  of  school  funds  in  his  hands  "  at  the  time  fixed  for  mak- 
ing the  apportionment,"  which  was  the  first  Monday  in  January  and 
thereafter  quarterly,  the  taxes  becoming  delinquent  on  Jan.  i, 
of  each  year,"  its  amendment  by  the  law  of  1891  providing  for 
such  certification  '*  within  twenty  days  after  the  day  on  which 
taxes  become  delinquent  each  year,"  and  quarterly  thereafter, 
and  changing  the  date  of  apportionment  to  within  five  days 
after  the  receipt  of  the  quarterly  certificate  of  the  county 
treasurer,  is  not  a  perpetual  mandate  upon  the  treasurer 
to  make  his  certificate  on  January  i,  the  time  for  the  delinquency  of 
taxes  to  begin  being  also  changed  to  March  i  by  the  revenue  law 
of  that  year.  School  Dist,  etc  v.  Fairchild,  Treasurer,  etc., 
Wash.  S.  C,  Feb.  26,  1895. 

School  Board,  Right  to  accept  Bid,  In  an  action  against  a 
school  board  to  prevent  the  awarding  of  a  contract  the  court  held 
that  an  injunction  will  not  lie  to  restrain  a  school  board  from  award- 


ing a  contract  to  erect  a  high  school  building  to  one  who  was  not 
the  lowest  bidder,  where  the  board  reserved  the  right  to  reiect  any 
and  all  bids,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  fraud  on  the  part  of  the 
board,  and  no  statute  requiring  contracts  to  be  awarded  to  the 
lowest  bidder.  Chandler,  et  al  v.  Board  of  Education,  Ctty  of 
Detroit,  Mich.  S.  C,  Mar.  5,  1895. 

School  District,  Void  Warrant,  Statute  Concerning  Indebted- 
ness,  (i)  A  statute  empowering  the  district  board  to  make  all 
contracts,  purchases,  and  payments  "  necessary  to  carry  out  every 
vote  of  the  district."  regarding  the  acquisition  and  maintenance  of 
the  district  school-house,  does  not  authorize  the  board  to  contract 
debts  in  excess  of  the  appropriation  made  for  that  purpose  by  the 
annual.district  meering.  which  would  run  beyond  the  current  school 
year.  (2)  One  who  enters  into  a  contract  with  the  board  of  a  school 
district  is  bound  to  enquire  as  to  its  authority  to  make  the  same. 
(3)  A  warrant  issued  by  the  board  of  a  school  district,  directing 
the  district  treasurer  to  pay  a  certain  amount  to  the  order  of  the 
payee,  is  not  a  negotiable  instrument.  (4)  Where  the  statute  pro- 
vides that  all  bonds  and  obligations  in  excess  of  4  per  cent,  of  the 
taxable  property  shall  be  void,  a  warrant  issued  by  the  board  of  a 
school  district  for  indebtedness  in  excess  of  such  amouut  is  void, 
though  the  indebtedness  was  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
distrKt  school.  School  District,  etc  v.  Western  Tube  Co.  Wy- 
oming S.  C,  Mar.  5,  1895. 

School  Bonds,^Notice  of  Election,  Under  the  la\^  of  1850, 
amended  by  the  law  of  1893.  providing  that  a  school  board  may, 
on  a  majority  vote,  submit  to  the  electors  of  the  district  whether 
it  shall  issue  bonds  for  school  building  purposes,  and  forbidding 
the  issuance  of  bonds  beyond  a  certain  tixed  sum,  bearing  inter- 
est not  exceeding  6  per  cent .  and  payable  and  redeemable  at  a 
certain  time,  a  notice  of  election  which  does  not  state  the  rate  of 
interest  or  the  time  when  the  bonds  were  to  become  payable  and 
redeemable  is  insufficient,  and  the  issuance  of  bonds  pursuant  to 
the  election  held  thereunder  should  be  restrained.  Ex  rel,  Stan-- 
fordv.  School  District,  etc,  Montana  S.  C  ,  Feb.  19.  1895. 

School  Fund,  Apportionment,  Mandamus  to  Compel,  Where 
the  statute  (Hill's)  reauires  the  county  superintendent  to  each  year 
apportion  the  school  fund,  in  amounts  and  m  a  manner  specified, 
"  to  districts  of  the  county  that  have  reported  to  him  as  required 
by  law ;  and  where  section  2608  provides  that  districts  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  their  portion  of  sucn  fund  unless  they  shall  have  re- 
ported to  the  superintendent  by  the  first  Monday  of  March  each 
year,  and  shall  have  a  school  taught  of  a  quarter's  duration  in 
each  year.  The  district  clerk  is  required  to  make  such  reports. 
Held,  that  a  peremptory  writ  of  mandamus  will  not  issue  to  a 
county  superintendent  to  compel  him  to  make  an  apportionment  to 
the  district  of  a  county  where  the  writ  fails  to  show  that  any  of 
such  districts  have  reported  to  him,  and  have  had  a  school  taught 
therein  of  a  quarter  s  duration.  The  alternative  writ  must  also 
show  that  there  is  a  fund  on  hand  for  apportionment."  Ex  rel 
Booth  V.  Bryan,  Superintendent  Oregon  S.  C,  Jan.  31,  1895. 

School  Trustee,  Appointment,  Certificate,  Election,  (i)  The 
office  of  *'  long  term  "  school  trustee  is  separate  and  distinct  from 
that  of  the  short  term,  and  a  certificate  of  appointment  which  does 
not  state  that  it  is  for  the  long  term  is  insufncient  to  entitle  the  ap- 
pointee to  that  position.  (2)  Where  the  relator  claims  to  have 
been  elected  long  term  school  trustee,  and  challenges  th«  constitu- 
tionality of  a  subsequent  law  to  that  under  which  he  claims.  Held, 
that  without  regard  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  challenged, 
the  failure  of  the  board  to  canvass  the  votes  and  issue  a  cer- 
tificate of  election  is  fatal  to  his  right  to  hold  office.  Ex  rel 
Guman  v.  Medderet  al,  Nevada  S.  C,  Jan.  4,  1895. 

Municipal  Corporations,  School  Districts,  Election  of  Board 
of  Education,  (i)  Where  the  general  law  governing  municipal 
corporations  provides  that  in  case  of  organization  under  it,  that 
all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  not  inconsistent  therewith  shall  con- 
tinue applicable.  Held,  that  where  a  city,under  a  special  charter, 
reorganized  under  the  general  law,  the  provisions  of  the  charter 
creating  the  municipal  territory  into  a  common  school  district,  and 
providing  for  its  government  as  such,  remained  in  force,  since  the 
general  law  contains  no  provison  on  the  subject  of  schools.  (2)  A 
city  as  organized  was  divided  into  four  wards,  and  its  charter  pro- 
vided that  its  board  of  education  should  consist  of  the  mayor,  and 
one  member  from  each  ward.  By  amendment,  it  was  afterwards 
provided  that  the  members  of  the  board  should  hold  office  tor  two 
years,  and  that  two  of  them  should  be  elected  each  year.  Held, 
that  the  charter  as  so  amended  did  not,  by  implication,  limit  the 
number  of  members  to  four  in  case  of  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  wards.  (3)  The  fact  that  such  city  elected  city  officers  only 
once  in  two  years,  does  not  prevent  the  city  from  holding 
yearly  city  elections  for  members  of  the  board  of  education. 
Smith  it  alv.  People  ex  rel,  MaUme^  111.  S.  C,  Jan.  30,  1895. 
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Editorial  Notes. 

In  spite  of  the  addition  of  20  pages  to  this  issue  of 
The  Journal,  much  valuable  material  cannot  appear. 
This  may  be  looked  for  next  week.  Those  who  do  not 
come  in  contact  with  this  stream  of  educational  thought 
do  not  know  how  much  they  miss.  In  a  store  in  one  of 
the  smallest  villages  in  Florida  a  copy  of  a  dry  goods 
journal  was  found  on  the  proprietor's  desk.  "  I  want  to 
know  what  is  going  on/'  was  his  explanation.  To  know 
what  is  going  on  in  the  educational  world  take  The 
Shool  Journal. 

Great  activity  in  the  erection  of  new  school  edifices 
is  apparent  from  reading  the  long  list  in  this  issue  of 
buildings  to  be  constructed.  A  correspondent  in  Eng- 
land remarks  upon  this  feature  with  surprise  ;  it  shows 
that  America  is  a  new  country,  and  it  shows  our  inter- 
est in  education. 

Not  a  few  readers  of  The  Journal  will  find  this. list 
extremely  valuable  ;  those  seeking  better  fields  of  labor 
can  address  the  school  boards  where  a  new  building  is 
in  process  of  erection  and  offer  their  services  as  prin- 
cipal or  superintendent.  The  Journal  is  receiving 
much  commendation  for  obtaining  this  information  and 
diffusing  it ;  it  means  to  exhibit  the  important  features 
of  the  educational  field. 


The  readers  of  The  Journal  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  Mr.  Amos  M.  Kellogg  has  returned  from  his  two 
months'  visit  to  Florida.  He  has  not  been  idle  while 
away,  as  the  pages  of  The  Journal  will  testify.  There 
never  was  a  time  when  there  was  so  much  to  be  said 
concerning  education  as  now,  and  there  never  was  a 
time  when  the  educators  of  the  country  were  so  ready 
to  read.  Most  important  questions  are  up  for  discus- 
sion, and  The  Journal  will  endeavor  to  present  the 
opinions  of  those  competent  to  speak. 


The  Journal  has  put  the  school  board  before  its 
readers  as  an  object  lesson,  for  upwards  of  a  jear,  and 
it  has  called  out  a  vast  amount  of  discussion.  The 
school  board,  it  is  now  seen,  has  a  very  serious  and 
delicate  task  before  it  ;  the  ablest  men  in  the  commu- 
nity should  compose  it — but  this  is  often  reversed. 
The  republican  form  of  government  vests  the  selection 
of  the  school  board  in  the  bands  of  the  voters  ;  the 
voters  select  according  to  (i)  party  dictation  or  (2) 
arbitrary  grounds  ;  {a)  that  some  teacher  will  thus  be 
chosen,  (b)  that  some  contract  will  be  given,  {c)  to  please 
some  man  who  wants  to  step  into  some  higher  (?) 
post. 

Readers  of  The  School  Journal  will  be  given  full 
particulars  next  week  of  an  attractive  trip  to  Scotland 
and  England,  covering  six  weeks  of  delightful  travel. 
A  feature  of  this  trip  will  be  attendance  at  the  summer 
schools  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  side  trips  on  the 
continent  may  be  arranged.  The  whole  cost  is  very 
moderate.  Write  at  once  to  Mr.  H.  S.  Kellogg,  61  East 
Ninth  St.,  care  of  The  School  Journal,  for  particu- 
lars. 


plane  of  thinking.  Wonderful  as  are  the  words  he 
uttered,  he  felt  they  accomplished  but  little  because  of 
a  lack  of  faith — that  is,  that  a  higher  plane  of  thought 
or  life  existed,  or  if  it  did  that  it  was  better  to  be  there. 
For  those  who  are  ministering  to  others  no  intellectual 
element  is  more  needed  than  faith.  Watch  a  mother 
with  a  feeble  infant  in  her  arms.  She  has  faith  that  all 
her  care  and  all  her  love  will  yield  results.  A  teacher 
without  faith  lacks  this  essential  element.  He  may  say 
he  has  faith  that  his  teaching  will  yield  resuIts^ — that  the 
pupil  will  learn  to  read,  for  example.  But  has  he  faith 
that  sets  him  studying  the  child  and  the  world,  so  that 
he  may  know  that  the  latter  ministers  to  the  growth  of 
the  former  ?  Teacher,  what  besides  the  arithmetic,  the 
grammar,  and  the  geography  do  you  know  that  entitles 
you  to  claim  educational  faith  ?  Your  faith  will  be  shown 
by  your  consecration  to  know  the  truth  in  education. 
Many  and  many  a  teacher  of  ten  years'  experience  does 
not  own  a  single  book  relating  to  education. 


This  is  to  be  a  great  educational  summer  ;  there  will 
be  more  summer  schools  and  more  summer  school 
pupils  than  ever  before.  This  has  a  definite  and  en- 
couraging meaning.  This  republic  can  be  saved  only 
by  diffusing  knowledge  more  widely.  We  have  had  the 
spectacle  of  incompetent  men  put  in  as  legislators  and 
it  is  one  that  must  be  corrected.  Summer  schools  are 
for  specific  purposes — for  the  teacher  to  study  peda- 
gogy, for  example — but  the  amount  of  general  informa- 
tion diffused  is  immense.  It  is  the  custom  of  many 
farmers  who  have  acquired  a  little  competence  to  spend 
the  summer  at  Chautauqua  and  thus  acquire  information 
as  well  as  recreation.  The  summer  school  has  come  to 
stay. 

Now  the  people  pay  their  money  for  the  support  of 
the  schools,  and  some  argue  that  they  must  choose  the 
school  board.  But  this  has  cheerfully  been  given  up  by 
many  of  the  large  cities,  and  the  members  of  the  board 
have  been  selected  by  the  mayor,  for  example.  There 
is  a  deeper  principle  than  that  the  people  must  manage 
because  they  pay  taxes.  The  director  of  a  lunatic  asy- 
lum should,  according  to  this  idea,  be  selected  by  popu- 
lar vote.  The  people  want  the  best  schools  possible  ; 
they  are  willing  the  selection  of  the  school  board  should 
pass  from  their  hands  if  they  can  be  assured  this  will 
give  them  better  schools.  Most  people  know  that  there 
are  some  things  that  cannot  be  decided  by  vote. 


For  suggestive  reading  nothing  can  compare  with  the 
Gospels.  Nearly  all  the  words  of  Jesus  are  didactic  ; 
they  strive  to  carry  the  person  addressed  to  a  higher 


Leading  Events  of  the  Week. 

The  representatives  of  Japan  and  China  have  at  last  come  to  a 
peace  agreement.  It  is  said  that  Japan  is  to  retain  all  the  terri- 
tory acquired,  and  the  island  of  Formosa,  Corea  is  to  be  inde- 
pendent, Japan  is  to  have  $100,000,000  indemnity,  and  there  is 
an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  between  China  and  Japan. — 
Great  floods  in  the  rivers  of  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Pennsylvania.— The  rebellion  in  Colombia  suppressed. 
— A  comer  in  meat  makes  prices  so  high  that  many  retail  deal- 
ers close  their  shops. — The  Si,  Paul,  the  second  great  American- 
built  liner,  launched  at  Cramp's  ship-yard,  Philadelphia.— Vene- 
zuela gratefully  acknowledges  the  action  of  the  U.  S.  Congress 
recommending  that  the  territorial  dispute  between  Venezuela 
and  Great  Britain  be  submitted  to  arbitration. — President  Cleve- 
land sends  in  his  income  tax  return,  including  his  $50,000  salary. 
— Death  of  James  W.  Scott,  a  prominent  newspaper  publisher  of 
Chicago. —  President  Cleveland  sends  a  letter  on  the  financial 
question  to  Chicago  business  men,  saying  that  the  people  must 
be  educated  in  favor  of  sound  money.— Several  earthquake  shocks 
in  Austria. — Mr.  Gladstone  assures  the  Armenians  of  his  sympa- 
thy.— Admiral  Meade's  squadron  at  Colon.— A  crisis  is  at  hand 
in  Canada ;  the  Manitoba  school  question  and  a  big  deficit  are  to 
be  met. 
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More  About  the  ^^  Report.'' 

The  main  facts  as  to  the  way  the  Committee  of  Fif- 
teen disposed  of  their  report  are  before  our  readers. 
It  by  no  means  satisfies  the  educational  conscience. 
These  questions  will  come  up  :  Why  was  the  report 
^iven  exclusively  to  the  Educatioval  Revitiu  rather  than 
to  some  other  of  the  25  educational  papers  of  the  coun- 
try ?  Why  did  Dr.  Butler  put  a  copyright  on  it  and 
who  authorized  him  to  do  it  ? 

1.  Two  editors  of  the  Educational  Revie^v  were  on  the 
committee  and  the  president  01  the  N.  E.  A.  gave  hi*^ 
influence — thus  three  from  the  Review  office  pulled  for 
it.     But  this  doe:,  not  excuse  the  other  thirteen. 

2.  The  copyright  was  a  fine  piece  of  work — for  this, 
it  was  supposed,  would  force  all  the  superintendents  of 
the  country  to  get  the  Review — possibly  they  would 
then  become  subscribers,  "a  consummation  devoutly 
to  be  wished  "  by  its  editors,  for  thty  have  had  hard 
work  to  induce  subscriptions. 

What  some  of  the  thirteen  think  may  be  inferred  from 
their  letters. 

President  Draper  says  :  **  I  am  opposed  to  any  limita- 
tion upon  the  free  publication  of  the  report ;  I  think  it 
bad  policy  to  undertake  to  prevent  free  publica- 
tion." 

Commissioner  Harris  says  :  "  The  committee  gave 
their  report  to  the  Educational  Review  on  condition  that 
advance  sheets  should  be  sent  to  the  other  journals  of 
the  country  with  the  request  to  reprint  the  same  in  as 
full  a  form  as  possible." 

The  effort  of  the  Boston  Journal  of  Education^  to  do 
this  was  met  with  a  command  to  stop,  by  tht  Educational 
Review, 

Supt.  Greenwood  says  :  **  I  voted  for  wide  open  pub- 
lication. I  would  as  soon  think  of  putting  a  copyright 
on  an  agricultural  report." 

Would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  for  President  Cleveland 
to  put  a  copyright  on  his  messages  to  Congress  ? 

Supt.  Balliet  says  :  **  The  argument  for  giving  the  re- 
port to  one  journal  was  that  only  this  one  would  print 
it  entire^  (Did  they  ask  any  other  journal  ?  They  did 
not.  The  ones  who  listened  to  an  argument  of  that  kind 
would  make  poor  jurymen.)  "  It  was  explicitly  stated 
at  the  Cleveland  meeting  all  educational  papers  could 
have  the  report  to  do  with  it  exactly  as  they  pleased." 
(This  being  the  case  the  committee  should  censure 
Pre  sident  Butler  for  his  officiousness  in  putting  a  copy- 
right on  it  and  forbidding  its  publication.) 

We  see  no  honorable  way  out  for  the  other  members 
of  the  committee  but  to  say  : 

1.  We  were  wrong  to  let  XheRevieiu  bulldoze  or  caJDlc 
us  into  selecting  that  journal. 

2.  Dr.  Butler  was  wrong  for  putting  a  copyright  on 
the  report  and  we  censure  him  for  it. 

3.  Dr.  Butler  shall  convey  the  copyright  to  the  com- 
mittee and  we  will  publish  it  at  the  expense  of  the 
N.  E.  A. 

Let  the  righteous  act  be  done,  Messrs.  Committee,  hit 
where  it  may. 

It  is  impossible  for  Dr.  Butler  to  get  out  of  the  cor- 
ner into  which  Dr.  Harris*  letter  puts  him  :  "It  was 
stipulated  that  advance  sheets  should  be  sent  to  the 
educational  journals  with  a  request  to  publish  the  re- 
port in  as  full  a  form  as  possible."  How  they  would 
be  requested  to  publish  and  then  be  forbidden  if  they 


did  by  this  same  Dr.  Butler  is  a  curious  thing.  "  There 
are  things  yet  to  be  revealed,"  says  Dr.  Cummings, 
**  that  will  astonish  mankind."     We  believe  him. 


Dr.  Harris  on  Herbart's  Idea  of  the  Will 

In  1'he  Journal  of  April  6  was  begun  a  series  of  editorial  articles  on  the 
question,  "  What  Chief  Consideration  Shall  Determine  the  Course  of 
Study  ?'*  taking;  up  for  particular  consideration  the  maxim  announced  by 
United  States  Commissioner  W.  T.  Harris  in  his  Committee  of  Fifteen 
repoit  on  the  correlation  of  studies  in  e'ementary  education 

Last  week  the  Herbartian  basis  of  instruction  was  discu>sed  in  this  con- 
nection. In  the  tollowing:  letter  Dr.  Harris  gives  his  views  as  to  the  psy- 
chological soundness  of  such  a  foundation. 

In  your  comments  on  the  question  of  correlation  of 
studies  and  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  I 
notice  that  you  quote  the  extraordinary  sentence  which 
Herbart  writes  in  his**  (General  Outlines  of  Pedagogics" 
to  explain  his  idea  of  the  will,  making  it  not  primary 
nor  even  secondary,  but  third  in  rank:  "  Action  gene- 
rates the  will  out  of  desire."  Desire  is  the  source,  ac- 
tion comes  secondary,  as  a  means  ;  and  will  is  a  product 
in  the  third  place.  I  remember  the  (freat  surprise 
which  1  felt  on  discovering  this  sentence  years  ago  in 
the  German  original  (Part  III.,  chapter  IV.)  I  his  work 
was  published  in  1806.  Ten  years  afterward  he  pub- 
lished the  first  edition  of  his  "  Psychology,"  and  made 
himself  still  more  explicit  regarding  the  primacy  of  de- 
sire (Begierde)  over  the  will.  It  is  true  that  he  dis- 
criminates in  his  earlier  and  later  writings  between  de- 
sire and  will,  but  in  the  same  manner  in  which  we  dis- 
criminate between  animal  and  horse.  A  horse  is  an 
animal,  but  something  more.  So,  too,  the  will  is  desire, 
but  desire  accompanied  with  an  insight  into  the  possi- 
bility of  realizing  it  (the  desire). 

Desire  is  evidently  one  species  of  feeling.  Sensation 
is  another  species.  Sensation  is  the  feeling  that  points 
toward  the  intellect.  Desire  is  the  feeling  that  points 
toward  the  will.  But  sensation  is  not  yet  the  intellect 
nor  is  desire  the  will.  The  tendency  of  physiological 
psychologists  is  to  make  feelittg  the  origin  of  intellect 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  desire  on  the  other.  While 
Schopenhauer  makes  (secondly;  the  will  the  root  of 
both  feeling  and  intellect,  Herbart  takes  a  third  course 
and  suggests  that  intellect^  including  namely,  the  ideas 
or  mental  images  (Vorstellungen),  is  the  basis  of  both 
feeling  and  will.  In  making  this  peculiar  attempt  to 
explain  the  will  he  well-nigh  destroys  it.  But  no  one 
understood  better  than  Herbart  the  importance  of 
moral  conformity  to  the  ideal  standard  of  civilization. 
Hence  he  takes  great  pains  to  make  up  for  the  slight 
he  has  given  to  ihe  will,  by  providing  that  the  pupil 
shall  be  incited  to  action  through  desire  swayed  by 
moral  interests. 

But  is  it  not  evident  that  the  Christian  idea  of  the 
will  as  the  fundamental  facul'y  of  personality  and  the 
basis  of  responsibility  sets  it  above  all  interests  ?  In 
the  "  Temptation  in  the  Wilderness,"  the  evil  one  offered 
to  Christ  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  that  is  to  say, 
all  of  the  advantages  to  be  gained  in  time  and  space — 
all  the  interests  which  the  world  could  hold  out.  The 
holy  One  replied,  '*  Take  these  interests  and  yourself 
away." 

I  notice  that  one  of  the  writers  from  the  Herbartian 
standpoint  criticises  the  Report  of  P'ifteen  for  asserting 
that  there  must  be  isolated  study  of  the  several  branch- 
es. This  critic,  however,  could  not  be  well  versed  in 
Herbartian  doctrine  because  the  first  of  the  "  Formalen 
Stufen,"  or  formal  steps  of  instruction,  requires  isola- 
tion for  the  sake  of  clearness— precisely  what  the  Report 
of  Fifteen  insists  upon.  But  the  second  step  is  recogni- 
tion or  apperception  ;  the  third  step  is  the  explanation 
of  the  new  object  by  connecting  it  with  the  system  of 
knowledge.  All  of  these  steps  are  approved  and 
adopted  by  the  Report  of  Fifteen.         W.  T.  Harris. 

Com.  U,  S.  Bureau  of  Education, 
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Rev.  Samuel  Francis  Smith,  DD.* 
Author  o[  "  America." 

The  testimonial  to  Dr.  S.  F.Smith,  author  of  the  nation;>Ihymn, 
"America,"  took  place  at  Music  hall,  Boston,  April  3.  It  con- 
sisted of  an  entenainmeoi  for  school  children.  The  Rev.  Edward 
Everett  Hale  and  others  spoke. 

The  main  celebration  was  in  the  evening  when  the  governor  of 
the  commonwealth  presided.  The  Hallelujah  chorus  was  sung 
by  lis  voices  from  the  Handel  and  Haydn  society  after  which 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Smith  mid  anew  the  story  of  "  America." 

"In  1831  Commiasionir  Woodbridge,  of  New  York,  was  SCDI  to  Ger- 
nanj  to  inapert  the  public  schools  Ihere.  He  found  that  a  great  interesl 
was  takcD  in  music,  and  brought  home  several  music  boohs,  ptacine  them 
in  the  hands  of  Lowell  Mason  As  Mr.  Mason  had  oolinowlcdgeof  German 
he  asked  Dr.  Smith  to  translate  some  of  the  songs  so  he  could  write  new 
words  for  some  of  Ihe  music,  as  be  wished  to  prepare  a  choir  book  lor 
children's  voices. 

"Dr.  Smith  was  looking  over  this  book  one  day  in  February,  1S31,  when 
bis  atleniion  was  drawn  lo  a  tune  which  he  thought  particularly  appro- 
priate because  of  its  simple,  natural  movement.  The  German  words  were 
Ealriolic  and  he  was  seiied  with  the  thought:  'I  will  write  a  patriotic 
ytonof  my  own.'  Then  and  there  'America'  was  composed,  written  on 
a  scrap  of  paper.     It  was   composed'-   '  — ■  -' v-it  , j j 


iolor  J 


e  being 


oUr.  Mas 


a   of  July   at  a  children's  celebrati. 
Park  Street  church,  Boston. 

"  This  was  the  first  time  il  was  sung  in  public.  II  was  first  publi5he<?  in 
the  'Juvenile  Lyre,' a  children's  song  book.  Dr.  Smith  said  that  he  was 
not  by  any  means  persuaded  that  the  music  was  of  English  origin.  There 
is  E"*™  auihority  for  the  statement  Ibal  it  was  written  by  9  German. 

"  Dr.  Smith  spoke  of  the  opposition  which  was  excited  against  Ihe  intro- 
duction of  the  study  of  music  into  Ihe  Boston  public  schools. 

"Eventually  Mr.  Mason's  book  was  adopted,  and  then,  year  by  year,  the 
■one  '  America'  wai  taken  up  in  school  after  school  throughout  Ihe  length 
kndbreadth  of  the  country. 

Dr.  Smith  said : 

"  •  Wherever  an  American  heart  bea's  row  that  song  is  heard.  It  has 
found  iransia lion  into  a  number  of  foreign  languages— "nH/i/iij  mv/an- 
lur  ■' — changed.in  loim  and  construction  but  fraught  with  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom. I  have  myself  two  irans'ations  inin  the  Latin  and  one  in  Italian.  It 
is  found  ID  Sweden  and  in  the  empire  of  Burmah.  as  well  as  in  England, 
France,  and  Germany. 

'"I  cannot  refrain  from  thanking  you,  my  dear  friends,  for  taking  this 
waif  Of  mine  and  making  it  of  such  national  importance.  Id  the  singing 
of  it  we  are  all  one.  There  is  no  longer  Krpublican.  nor  Democrat,  nor 
Mugwump,  nor  Baptist,  nor  Congregational ist,  nor  l-^piscopalian,  nor 
Swedenborgiaa,  nor  Carmelite,  but  asm  the  parliament  of  relieions,  where 
was  quoted  so  aptly,  "  How  beauiitui  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in 
unity,"  and  earth  and  heaven  may  well  join  t'>gelher  in  one  hallelujah.'  " 

Dr.  Smith's  remarks  were  rec«ivt:d  with  great  applause.  Ex- 
Gov.  Long  was  then  introduced  and  delivered  an  address. 

Dr.  Alvah  Hovey,  of  Newton  seminary,  spoke  of  '_' The  Author 
of '  America '  as  a  Neighbor,"  and  after  ihc  chorus  had  sung 
"  Washington  and  His  Flag  "  the  exercises  were  closed  by  the 
whole  audience  singing  "  America." 

Telegrams  o(  congratulation  were  received  from  the  governors 
of  Iowa  and  Wyoming,  from  the  Department  of  the  Potomac, 
Department  of  Massachusetts,  U.  A.  R.,  and  from  other  organiza- 
tions. 

In  Chicago  the  Columbian  Liberty  Bell  was  rung  iahotior  of 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Francis  Smith,  author  of  ■■  America."  Mayor 
Hopkins  and  Su peri n '.en dent  Lane,  of  the  Chicago  public  schools, 
wercin  charge  of  the  ceremony.  The  bell  wa5  rung  by  a  dele-' 
gation  of  pupils  from  the  schools,  one  for  each  st&te  and  territory 
of  the  union.     The  gathering  afterward  joined  in  the  singing  of 

■We  art  indebted  for  this  porliait  to  Messrs.  Silver,  Burdelt  &  Co.  of 
BoMon,  who  an  the  publishers  of  Dr.  Smith's  forttacomiDg  volume  of 
"  Poemi  of  Home  >Dd  Country." 


in  progress. 

Dr.  Samuel  F.  Smith,  the  venerable  author  of  the  national  hymn 
"  America."  was  appropriately  remembered  in  Birmingham,  Ala., 
by  the  pupilsof  the  several  public  schools.  At  noon  Ihe  pupils 
gathered  in  the  recitation  rooms  of  the  several  buildings  and 
carried  out  a  special  program. 

The  Boston  school  teachers  have  been  discussing  the  prevalent 
weaknesses  of  their  pupils.  They  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  telling  of  untruths  is  the  most  formidable  shortcoming  ol 
the  girls,  while  untidiness  is  the  principal  sin  of  the  boys.  One 
school- mistress  says  that  habits  of  deceit  inher  pupils  spring  from 
their  desire  to  create  a  good  impression.  We  cannot  believe  these 
conclusions  as  regards  the  girls.  Their  desire  to  please  is  one  of 
the  finest  attributes  of  their  nature.  They  are  made  to  be  charm- 
ing, and  10  know  it  at  an  early  aze.  No  deception  is  needed  to 
make  all  right-minded  persons  of  ihs  other  sex  admit  it  freely. 

New  York  City. 

Mr.  Edward  S.  Burgess,  who  was  recently  chosen  professor  of 
natural  science  in  the  noimal  college,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  Prof,  Day,  is  a  graduate  of  Fredonia  normal 
school,  Hamilton  college,  and  Johns  Hopkins  university.  In  the 
latter  institution  he  taught  natural  science  for  one  year.  At 
present  he  is  a  professor  and  director  in  the  three  high  schools  of 
Washington. 

In  the  notice  of  Dr.  Edgar  Dubs  Shimer's  lecture  on  Frcebel 
in  last  week's  Journal,  page  3S8, several  mistakes  occurred, the 
types  seeming  to  take  delight  in  spelling  his  name  in  a  variety  of 

Houston.  Texas. 

The  monthly  reports  ofSupt.W.S,  Sutton  are  always  highly  in- 
teresting and  instructive.  The  accounts  he  gives  of  the  progress 
of  the  schools  under  his  charge  usually  speak  of  the  efforts  the 
teachers  are  making  to  advance  in  pedagogical  insight  and  skill. 
This  is  the  proper  way  of  judging  progress.  "  As  is  the  teach- 
er, so  is  the  school  "  Faith  in  this  truth  and  centralization  of 
effort  in  its  application  have  made  Supt  Sutton  one  of  the  most 
successful  city  superintendents  in  the  country.  Here  is  a  pas- 
sage from  his  report  for  March,  which  shows  what  high  concep- 
tion he  has  of  the  teacher's  work : 

"The  teachers' inslitules  and  grade  meetings  held  during  the  month 
have  been  full  of  interest  and  inspiration.  1  believe  the  teachers  of  this 
city  are  studying  along  the  professional  lines  with  the  determination  and 
intelligence  that  can  not  fail  of  the  highest  and  most  genuiDe  success. 
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lould  be  accorded  high  si 
strated  that  he  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  that  professioo, 
JD  discharging  its  duiies. 

e  a  high  degree  of  pleasure  to  be  able  to  report  that  Ihe  men 
igaged  in  teaching  the  children  of  this  cily.  are  endeavoring 
intelligently  10  increase   Iheir  professional  knowledge  and 


Those  who  have  seen  a  copy  o£  Supt.  Sutton's  annual  report 
of  last  year,  or  have  read  the  circulars  he  sends  out  monthly  to 
his  teachers  with  suggestions  as  to  how  to  prepare  for  the  insti- 
tutes and  grade  meetings,  will  understand  the  weight  of  the 
words  above  quoted.  The  Houston  teachers  are  on  the  right 
track.  There  will  be  demand  for  them  in  other  Southern  cities 
that  are  looking  for  men  and  women  who  are  devoted  students 
of  education.  ■  '       ^ 

Aside  from  the  institutes  and  grade  meetings  which  aregiven 
to  a  systematic  study  of  pedagogy,  there  have  been  given  in 
March  two  very  helpful  lectures,  one  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Rice,  of  the 
Forum,  and  one  by  Dr.  J.  Baldwin,  of  the  University  of  Texas. 
Dr.  Rice  spoke  on  "  How  to  Acijuire  the  Art  of  Teaching." 
Supt.  Sutton  in  his  report  writes  this  about  the  lecture  : 

"  Nearly  alt  the  teachers  of  the  city,  and  many  of  ihe  citiiens  as  well, 
" '  i  perhaps  too  technical  to  be  thorough- 


t  the  le 


inelf 


schoolmaster's  profession." 

Of  Dr.  Baldwin's  address  on  "  The  Scientific  Grouping  of  the 
Subjects  of  Study,"  before  the  Houston  Schoolmasters'  Round 
Table,  he  writes  : 

inber  of  the  ''round  table  felt  that  he]  waa.UDder  repcvfed  ob- 
r.  Baldwin,  wbo  has  ever  been  ready  to  do  what  he  could  to 
luse  of  education  in  the  stale  of  Teias," 
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A  Model  Sloyd  Equipment. 

Many  school  superintendents  of  the  smal- 
ler cities  hang  fire  on  the  manual  training 
venture  because  of  the  expense  supposedlj 
attached  thereto.  The  following  figures  arc 
given  in  the  hope  of  showing  that  an  ad- 
equate course  of  grammar  school  manual 
training  is  readily  within  the  means  of  every 
town  Imving  graded  schools. 

The  illustrations  show  the  Stockton  (Cal.^ 
manual  training  school,  now  In  operation. 
Its  capacity  is  twenty  pupils  at  a  time.  The 
united  experience  of  manual  training  teachers 
goes  to  show  that  the  maximum  number  of 
pupils  in  any  one  class  should  not  exceed 
twenty.  At  present  the  classes  arc  made  up 
of  eighth  ^ade  boys  who  attend  twice  ;, 
week  during  periods  of  two  hours  each. 
The  four  hours  weekly  thus  lost  to  the  schol 
asiic  subjects  are  made  up  by  special  study 
rendered  bona  fide  by  written  work.  Al'- 
though  the  course,  (or  the  present,  is  option- 
al, those  pupils  to  whom  it  was  olTered  have 
joined  in  a  body,  agreeing  to  the  stipulation 
regarding  the  making  up  of  studies  lost.  The 
school  is  centrally  located  and  accessible  to 
classes  from  all  the  districts.  The  program, 
as  far  as  possible,  allots  the  closing  hours  of  the  day  to 
manual  training  lesson. 

The  course  consists  entirely  of  wood  work  and  is  laid  01 
accordance  with  the  general  principles  of  the  Naas  sloyd. 
series  of  forty  models  is  arranged  so  that  the  eighty-five  exeri 
embodied  follow  a  sequence  as  to  difficulty  of  execution.  There 
are  no  preliminary  "just  for  practice"  exercises.  The  model, 
successfully  completed,  becomes  the  property  of  its  producer. 
The  pupil  makes  a  working  drawing  in  each  case  prior  to  the 
construction  o(  the  model.  The  proper  care  of  tools,  bench,  and 
shop  is  rigorously  enforced.  At  the  end  of  the  lesson  two  pupils 
serve  as  a  housekeeping  committee,  sweeping  the  floor  and  at- 
tending to  other  details  of  order.  All  of  the  pupils,  in  regular 
turn,  serve  on  this  committee  and  regard  the  service  as  a  regular 
feature  of  the  lesson. 

Each  pupil  has  a  private  locker  in  which  he  keeps  his  personal 
property,  such  as  apron,  unfinished  model,  etc.  At  the  end  of 
the  lesson  he  hangs  his  key  upon  the  class  key-board.  This  is 
then  locked  up  in  the  tool-room  pending  the  return  of  its  respec- 
tive class.  The  bench  shown  in  illustration  provides  these 
lockers  for  three  classes.  Next  September  the  number  of  classes 
will  be  in  creased  to  ten  and  the  extra  lockers  needed  will  utilize 
the  wall  space  "between  the  studding. 

At  irregular  intervals,  as  the  finished  models  accumulate,  they 
are  inspected  and  judged  by  a  committee  of  pupils  presided  over 
by  the  teacher.  All  in  turn  serve  on  this  committee.  The  model 
bears,  instead  of  the  owner's  name,  his  sloyd  number.  The  com- 
mittee are  thus  ignorant  as  to  the  ownership  of  the  work  under 
criticism.  Service  on  this  committee  gives  the  pupil  a  high  ideal 
)  the  attainable  quality  of  his  handicraft.  Those  models 
..: ^ndard  receive  Che  sea!  of  approval  by  which 


the  school  accepts  the  quality  of  the  work.  The  pupils  strive 
for  this  seal,  not  generally  in  a  spirit  of  emulation  (which  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  sloyd  discourages)  but  with, a  purpose  of 
achieving  a  standard  excellence  of  execution. 

The  proper  tool  sequence  is  adhered  to.  The  pupil  is  allowed 
the  use  of  file  and  sandpaper  only  after  the  respective  tools  have 
done  their  peculiar  work.  This  requirement  is  found  worthy  of 
much  attention  in  a  class  of  beginners.  As  occasion  offers  indi- 
vidual instruction  is  given  in  tool  sharpening,  so  that,  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  course  each  pupil  becomes  entirely  responsible  for 
the  care  of  his  tools. 

EQUIPMENT, 

1 1  Rip  saws,  Disslon,  "  D8,"  28  in.,  s  and  6  points. 

1 ::  Hand  saws,     "  "      24  and  26  in  ,  8  and  9  points. 

II  Tenon    "  "        No.  4,  10,  and  12  in. 

1 1  Hammers.  Maydole,  No.  1 2. 

10  Half-round  cabinet  files. 

10  Flat 

11  Round 
4  Mill  files. 

6  Taper  tiles  assorted. 

24  Iron  Jack-planes,  Bailey  No.  J. 

12  "     smooth    "         "        '■    3. 
2     "    fore        ■'        "       "   6. 

1 1  Try-squares,  Stanley  4  in.,  No.  10. 

12  "  "  Winterboccom  mitre.  No.  I 
24  Bench  knives  (sloyd)  Humphrey.  No.  2,. 
14  Wing  dividers,  6  in  ,  B.  &  C. 

2(  Boxwood  rules,  Stanley,  No,  62. 
24  Marking  gauges,    "  "    65, 

48  Socket  chisels,  beveled,  assorted,  Buck_Bros. 

I  Machinist's  vise,  Parker  No,  23. 

1  Anvil,  IS  lb..  "Eagle." 

1  Axe  pattern  hatchet.  Hunt's,  ij  lb. 

1  Broad  hatchet.  Hunt's,  No.  3. 

4  Spoke  shaves,  Goodell's  cylindrical, 

4  Draw  knives.  Barton's 


I  Steel  squares,  No.  n 

I  Graves'  automatic  drill,  No.  2. 

6  Trimmers  (scissors)  Henckle's  Nickel.  7  in. 

16  Auger  bits,  Russell  Jennings  assorted. 

3  Screw  driver  bits.  Buck  Bros. 

6  Syracuse  twist  bits. 

1  Expansive  bits.  Clark's. 

3  Spoflord's  braces.  No.  107  and  No.  108. 

I  Barber's  ratchet  brace.  No.  33. 

I  Router  plane.  No.  I.Stanley. 

1  "Odd  jobs  "  Stanley. 

2  T-beve!s,  Stanley,  nickel.  8  in. 

6  Screwdrivers.  "  Champion  "  assorted. 

I  Gluepot,  4-in  kettle. 

14  Carving  tools.  Addis'  assorted. 
6  Carver's  files  (rililers).  assorted, 

1  Mounted  grindstone.  No.  2, 

3  Washita  slips, 

2  "    ■    oil  stones,  cased. 

4  Prs.  Austin  and  Eddy  clamps.  No.  2. 

12  Adjustable  clamps.  Steams,  ;,  7  and  9-in. 

6  Brad  awls,  assorted, 

6  Countersitiks,  Buck  Bros, 
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I  Monkey  wrench,  Coe's.  8  in. 
.  I  Machinists'  bench  level,  Davis,  5  in. 
1  Oiler,  copper,  No.  3. 
I  Dowel  plate. 

I  Set  trammel  points,  Stanley,  No.  1. 
t  Bailey  rabbet  plane.  No.  10  i, 
3  Nail  sets.  Buck  Bros. 
6  '■  Millers  Falls  "  bracket  sets. 
I  Gross  blades  for  same. 

I  Steel  stamp  'Stockton  Manual  Training  School). 
I  Set  steel  figures,  |  in. 
13  Whisk  brooms. 
I  Gong, 

6  Gross  screws  assorted, 
3  Reams  sandpaper  No.  O  and  I. 
20  lbs.  wire  brads  assorted. 
3  kegs  wire  nails, 
35  lbs.  No.  I  glue. 
3  Gross  hooks  (tool  hangers). 
Wardrobe  sundries. 
24  Stools. 
I  Teacher's  desk. 

I  Bames  saw  {rip,  cross-cut.  and  jig) 

10  Double  benches  I 

a  Single  benches     ( 

31  Wyman.Gordon  vises,  9  in. 

Assorted  lumber 

Manual  training  building 


Plan. 

Floor  36x31  feel.  The  iu;ht  abadiui;  indkatn  Ihe  space  overhung  by  the 
lumber  lofl.  The  laller  is  huill  at  the  level  of  the  eavei.  The  hearr  ahad- 
ing  hidicales  location  of  beaches. 

The  interior  is  left  unfinished  save  Ihe  partitions  inclosing  tool-toom  and 
waidrobe.     These  are  ceiled  inside  and  out.     The  lolt  floor  is  also  ceiled. 

The  lo(l  window  at  the  lumber  lofl  end  oF  the  buildme  is  arranged  on 
the  "  jib-head  "  plan.  This  facilitates  the  taLlng  in  of  lumber.  The  lum- 
ber loft  obviates  the  necessity  of  an  outbuildibe  and  is  in  every  way  a  most 
■atiafactory  atrangeineDt. 


Benches  for  Manual  Training  Classes. 


The  Stockton  Bench. 


''  Length  of  top,  60" ;  width,  3 
pointed  in  3"  strips  ;  this  upper  I 
In  3'   strips.     Both  layeni  e' 


D  frame  by  J^" 
Oregon  pine  with  cross  pieces  1"  i  4".  Panels  of  tongue  and  groove  ceil- 
ing, grooved  into  rross-piecea.  Tool  rack  set  in  mid-way  slot  and  detacha- 
ble, each  side  of  bench  is  fitted  with  a  Wyman-Gordon  (Worcester)  ic- 
■tantaneouB  grip  vise.  ■   ^j  _j^  ._^— " 

^^The  illustration  shows  arrangement  of  bench  tools  as  follows  :  For  ^ch 

'"    -•'-'-•--!,  gaugt,  bnift,  ptucil,  iguart,  JSle,  laA /ramt. 

,    »^^«    ,,.«    miuiia.    pr-''  -"-"     *■ —*-■-*  '---—    --'. 

I,  and //ax 
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id  stool,  for  each  pupil,  find 


9  distinguisbed 


endofbench.)    K  drawing  boaril,  T-iqiia 
place  in  the  recess  of  the  wnch. 

The  illuxtnuion  shows  a  double  bench,  accommodatine  two  pupils.  One 
side  is  a  counterpart  of  the  other.  The  teacher's  bench  and  th««iw  bench 
mentioned  in  the  tool  list  are  like  the  one  shown  in  illustration  except  that 

they  ate  single  instead  of  double.     The  vise  bench  is  '— --■  --'-'- ■--- 

ists  Instead  of  wood  wotkers'  rise,  and  is  used  f< 

'  The  remainder  of  Ihe  tools  are  designated  sptciai  tools,  as  distinguist 
from  bank  loolt.     They  are  dealt  out  from  the  tool-room  by  a  pupfl  mo 
tor  on  order  froroa  pupiL     The  slub  of  said  order  provides  for  the  sitisfac- 
loty  return  <A  the  tool  aj  the  close  of  the  lesson. 

Hammacher,  Schlemmer  &  Co. 

Messrs.  Hammacher,  Schlemmer  &  Co.,  oF  aog  Bowery,  New 
York,  are  offering  a  variety  of  benches  for  manual  training 
schools.  The  Journal  in  its  issue  of  Sept,  1.  1894,  gave  acon- 
cise  description  of  their  "  \  "  bench,  an  illustration  of  which  is  here 
reproduced.    Since  then  the  bench  has  been  strengthened  and 

Grfected  in  many  details,  and  is  now  being  offered  by  Messrs. 
ammacher,  Schlemmer  &  Co.  in  connection  with  special  lists  of 
tools  for  carpenters  and  carvers'  outfits— the  tools  in  these  outfits 
being  such  as  are  generally  used  by  manual  training  schools. 
This  bench  may  be  had  with  one  or  two  dran'ers  and  also  with 


head  screw  only.  Some  schools  find  that  this  bench  madedouble 
(36  in.  wide)  is  best  suited  to  their  requirements.  Another  de- 
mand has  been  met  by  putting  out  a  different  bench  for  two  pu- 
pils.  This  bench  is  32  in.  wide.  ;  It.  long,  has  two  head  screws, 
two  drawers  with  locks,  and  a  cupboard  with  lock  and  two  com- 
partments.  Messrs.  Hammacher  &  Schlemmer  also  make  the 
same  bench  without  the  drawers  or  cupboard. 

The  unusual  strain  to  which  boys  subject  the  head  screws  oa 
these  benches  has  led  to  call  for  iron  vises  in  their  stead,  and 
benches  fitted  with  such  vises  are  now  in  the  market.  Another 
feature  in  this  line  offered  by  this  firm  will  be  a  carpenters'  vise 
with  an  iron  bench  screw.  This  will  be  very  strong,  and  will 
be  particularly  acceptable  to  small  schools  with  limited  funds,  as 
common  benches  can  be  put  up  by  local  carpenters,  and  when 
fitted  with  these  vises  will  be  fairly  practical. 


!,  jointed 


Ik 

*  -^ 

^^^ 

'\\ 

£ 

M 

1 
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Chandler  &  Barber. 

The  m^ual  work  bench  manufactured  b;^  Messrs,  Chandler  & 
Barber,  15  and  17  Eliot  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  is  used  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  from  Halifax  to  California,  and  appears  to  give  ex- 
cellent satisfaction.  The  adjustable  feature  is  an  idea  of  Mr. 
Gustaf  Larsson,  principal  of  the  sloyd  training  school  of  Boston. 
Although  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the  bench  it  is  not  acomplicated 
arrangement.    A  bench  should  be  made  so  that  it      " 


conditions  of  the  various  classes  who  come  to  use  it.  and,  as 
necessarily,  these  classes  vary  in  age  or  size,  it  is  obvious  that  a 
number  of  set  desks  cannot  always  meet  these  conditions.     In  a 

firominent  school  where  the  set  desks  were  used  the  pupils  were 
ound  to  be  working  at  a  disadvantage.  Although  they  had  plat- 
forms to  meet  the  proper  heights,  the  boys  were  unwilling  to  ac- 
knowledge in  this  manner  their  possible  mferiority  to  their  neigh- 
boring pupils.  This  is  a  trait  that  must  be  recogniied.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  desirable  either  to  complicate  this  feature  so  as  to 
destroy  its  usefulness  in  either  point  by  making  the  bench  less 
steady  or  less  durable.  These  points  have  been  kept  steadily  in 
view  in  making  this  bench.  A  number  of  other  details  have  been 
carefully  looked  into  in  the  construction  of  the  bench,  and 
changed  only  after  repeated  trials.  The  manufacturers  believe 
they  nave  an  improved  bench  which  will  meet  the  requirements 
of  manual  training  schools. 

NOTES. 

It  was  intended  to  give  also  a  bench  designed  by  Professor 
Charles  A.  Bennett,  of  the  Teachers  college,  and  manufactured 
by  the  Andrews  School  Furniture  Company,  6^  Fifth  avenue, 
N.  Y.  But  it  seems  that  the  bench  is  not  quite  ready  forthe 
market ;  at  any  rate  no  clear  explanation  of  its  distinctive  m;rits 
could  be  obtained  in  time  for  this  issue.  The  Journal  may 
[wobably  make  mention  of  it  in  a  later  number.  Those  who  de- 
sire to  be  informed  regarding  its  construction  will  do  well  to  send 
to  the  Andrews  School  Furniture  Compjny  for  descriptive  circu- 
lars, which  will  be  ready  soon. 

If  there  are  any  other  practical  work  benches  in  the  market 
which  are  particularly  suituble  for  manual  training  classes  those 
who  are  fully  acquainted  with  their  peculiar  advantages  are  re- 


quested to  favor  the  editor  of  The  Journal  with  descriptive 
notes  and  such  other  matter  as  may  recommend  them  to  the  con- 
sideration of  educators. 

It  is  the  aim  of  The  Journal  to  keep  its  readers  informed 
regarding  the  most  desirable  material  for  tne  proper  equipment 
of  schools.  Correspondence  is  invited  with  teachers  and  school 
officers  who  are  contemplating  the  introduction  in  their  schools 
of  any  apparatus  of  which  no  description  has  as  yet  been  given  ia 
these  columns. 


Paris  LetttT. 

The  recent  tenth  annual  distribution  of  medals  and  other 

Rrizes  given  by  the  French  government  and  Alliance  Fran^aise 
)r  the  encouragement  of  the  study  of  French  in  English  public 
schools,  emphasizes  the  fact  that  school  boys  and  girls  both  in 
America  and  England  study  the  French  language,  but  seldom 
learn  it.  They  seem  to  have  a  false  pride  or  shame  in  endesvor- 
ing  to  pronounce  a  foreign  tongue  with  anything  but  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  accent,  and  the  lessons  often  become  a  sort  of  farce  from 
which  the  average  pupil  endeavors  to  extract  as  much  fun  and  as 
little  profit  as  possible.  Their  regret  comes  in  after  life  when 
they  begin  to  travel  or  wish  to  spend  some  time  abroad.  Let 
American  teachers  encourage  their  pupils  to  carefully  study  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  dictionary  and  grammar,  using  aD 
every-day  vocabulary.  They  will  then  have  no  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing their  wants  known  and  understood,  and  their  French  will 
carry  them  anywhere  in  Europe. 

Prof.  Ahmed  Effendi,  of  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Arabic  school, 
KImberley,  South  Africa,  has  been  spending  a  few  days  in  Paris, 
coming  from  Vienna.    He  sails  for  home  very  soon. 

An  animated  controversy  is  going  on  in  Geneva.  It  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  appearance  of  a  pamphlet  attackicg  the  or- 
ganization of  the  collie  and  its  value  as  on  educational  instru- 
ment. The  author  of  the  pamphlet  is  an  ex-professor  of  the  col- 
lege  and  privaic-docent  at  Ibe  university.  His  conclusions  arc 
violently  combated.  The  Genevese  have  always  prided  them- 
selves on  the  educational  advanvages  and  high  intellectual  devel- 
opment of  their  town. 

Red  tape  (which  is  expensive  in  France)  binds  the  French  hand 
and  foot.  One  of  the  great  colleges  of  La  Vcadtc  has  to  rcfuod 
sixteen  dollars  to  a  parent  whose  son  was  unable  to  pass  a  month 
there  for  which  the  board  bill  had  been  prepaid. 

Formerly  the  purser  of  the  school  would  have  sent  a  poet-ofTic< 
order  for  the  amount,  but  some  new  regime  thinking  this  too 
simple  has  directed  the  lad's  father  to  do  as  follows : 

I .  To  procure  a  sheet  of  stamped  paper  for  a  petition. 

a.  To  write  a  power  of  attorney  on  another  duly  stamped  sheet 
of  paper. 

3.  To  get  this  document  legalized  by  a  mayor  or  commis- 
^o  poia 

ser  who,  I 

money,  Florence  Blanchard. 

Pans. 
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CEMTRAL   MANi 


NI^G  SCHOOL.  CLEVELAND.  OHIO. 


Manual  Training  in  Cleveland. 

There  has  been  marked  progress  in  the  manual  training  work 
in  Cleveland.  Ohio,  during  the  past  year.  Instead  of  being  con- 
fined to  the  pupils  of  the  high  school,  instruction  is  now  given  to 
all  grades  and  departments.  The  course  of  study  has  been 
slightly  modified,  an  effort  being  made  to  give  a  little  more  artis- 
tic touch  to  the  work.  Clay  modeling  is  extended  through  the 
primary  grades,  and  into  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades.  Color  study 
and  construction  work  in  cardboard  will  be  adopted  in  these 
grades.  The  knife  workand  sewing  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades 
will  be  carried  forward  into  the  seventh,  and  bench  work  and 
cooking,  which  formerly  was  given  to  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades,  may  be  confined  to  the  eighth.  Mr.  William  E.  Rolwrts, 
supervisor  of  mantial  training,  says  in  his  report ; 

"  Our  Cleveland  manual  training  work  possesses  two  marked 


advantages  tending  toward  the  final  realization  of  a  perfect  sys- 
tem. One  of  these  is  an  unbroken  line  of  work  from  primary  to 
high  schools,  inclusive,  along  which  to  develop.  The  other  is 
that  a  special  tax  levy  under  the  present  law  makes  a  definite 
provision  for  this  particular  branch  of  school  work,  thus  elimi- 
nating financial  difficulties  which  so  often  retard  the  growth  of 
a  movement  of  this  kind.  One  farther  step  should  be  taken,  and 
lis  accomplishment  should  be  expected  -  the  introduction  of  the 
kindergarten  system,  which  forms  the  foundation  of  all  school 
work,  and  from  which  the  whole  manual  training  idea  has  been 
developed." 

The  new  Central  manual  training  school  was  first  occupied  at 
the  beginning  of  the  spring  term.  The  building  is  a  beautiful 
one,  and  an  ornament  to  the  city.  It  is  well  equipped  for  the 
first  two  years  of  the  course. 
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A  Great  Opportunity. 

By  Chas.  B.  Bliss. 

Agassiz  may  well  be  called  the  father  of  summer 
schools.  In  1873  he  founded  the  Anderson  school  on 
Penikese  island  in  Buzzard's  bay.  Owing  to  his  death 
the  following  winter,  this  particular  school  had  to  be 
abandoned.  But  others  sprang  up  directly,  and  the 
work  has  continued  to  grow  and  expand,  until  now  sum- 
mer schools  of  one- kind  or  another  are  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  land,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and 
from  Maine  to  Florida.  Other  countries  also  have  taken 
up  the  idea  and  large  summer  schools  have  been  held 
in  England  and  Scotland,  and  in  different  parts  of  con- 
tinental Europe. 

These  schools  are  conducted  by  the  seashore,  in  the 
mountains,  by  the  side  of  beautiful  lakes,  and  in  the 
heart  of  large  cities. 

They  last  two,  three,  four,  five,  and  six  weeks. 
Courses  are  given  in  all  branches  of  study.  There  are 
schools  devoted  to  music,  painting,  oratory,  physical 
culture,  languages,  literature,  science,  law,  medicine, 
philosophy,  and  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching,  while 
the  larger  part  of  them  carry  on  work  in  more  than  one 
department. 

The  charge  of  superficiality  has  been  brought  against 
the  work  of  the  summer  schools.  With  the  better  class 
of  schools  this  is  no  longer  true,  for,  whether  they  are 
held  on  college  grounds  or  at  summer  resorts,  they  are 
in  charge  of  scholarly  educators,  usually  professors 
from  the  leading  colleges  and  universities,  and  are  be- 
ing influenced  by  the  spirit  and  methods  of  university 
work.  The  tendency  is  toward  specialization  and  great- 
er thoroughness.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work  are 
usually  combined.  Students  are  encouraged  to  devote 
their  time  to  one  subject,  and  some  of  the  schools  are 
largely  devoted  to  scientific  research. 

Various  classes  of  persons  are  glad  of  the  opportuni- 
ty to  attend  the  summer  schools: 

Those  who  have  been  members  of  reading  circles  or 
have  attended  university  extension  lectures,  those  who 
are  studying  in  normal  schools,  those  preparing  for  col- 
lege, college  students  making  up  back  work,  others  who 
are  doing  advance  work,  college  graduates  who  are  con- 
tinuing some  particular  line  of  study  and  school  super- 
intendents. But  by  far  the  larger  proportion  are 
teachers. 

Teachers  have  found  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  spend 
the  whole  of  the  long  vacation  in  idleness.  That  devot- 
ing a  few  weeks  ot  the  summer  to  study  does  not  inter- 
fere with  rest  and  recuperation.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  enthusiasm  aroused  by  the  work  adds 
new  life,  and  increases  ten-fold  the  recreation  of  the 
summer.  This  work  is  in  no  sense  a  continuation  of 
the  regular  year's  work,  but  offers  a  complete  change. 
Here  all  drudgery  is  given  up.  Whatever  is  undertaken 
is  done  because  of  interest,  and  interest  banishes  fa- 
tigue. Summer  work  often  lessens  the  fatigue  of  the 
rest  of  the  year.  The  deeper  insight  into  the  subjects 
taught,  and  the  enthusiasm  gained  from  contact  with 


other  minds,  puts  a  new  light  upon  the  daily  work,  and 
changes  it  from  a  task  to  a  pleasure. 

It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  effect  of  this  work  upon 
the  schools  and  colleges.  A  few  whose  enthusiasm  is 
aroused  are  able  to  continue  their  studies  through  the 
college.  Many  more  who  are  unable  to  do  this  go  back 
to  their  work  determined  to  fill  their  pupils  with  such  a 
love  for  their  studies  as  will  send  them  on  through  the 
higher  courses. 

The  increased  interest  and  efficiency  of  the  few 
teachers  who  have  already  availed  themselves  of  these 
opportunities  show  what  might  be  done  by  others,  and 
this  adds  another  impetus  to  the  already  strong  de- 
mand for  better  teachers. 

Superintendents,  parents,  and  people  in  general  are 
calling  for  better  work  in  the  school-room.  At  the 
same  time  the  importance  of  the  teachers*  work  is  being 
recognized  more  and  more.  The  teaching  profession  is 
rapidly  coming  to  a  front  rank  among  the  leading  pro- 
fessions. It  is  more  and  more  ceasing  to  be  regarded 
merely  as  a  means  for  making  a  living,  and  is  coming  to 
be  looked  upon  as  a  position  of  trust  and  responsibil- 
ity. 

Those  who  have  any  desire  to  share  in  this  forward 
movement  have  a  splendid  opportunity  in  the  summer 
schools.  They  will  send  at  once  for  the  circulars  of  the 
various  schools,  and  will  plan  to  spend  part  of  their  va- 
cation at  one  of  these  educational  centers.  Nor  need 
their  plans  be  limited  to  one  year.  In  successive  sum- 
mers it  will  be  possible  to  study  at  different  schools.  In 
this  way  to  come  in  contact  with  many  able  instructors, 
and  learn  the  spirit  and  methods  of  different  education- 
al institutions. 

School  of  Pedagogy y  New  York  Uftiversity. 


Summer  Schools. 

Massachusetts. — Martha's  Vineyard  Summer  School  at  Cottage  City, 
Mass.  Beginning  July  8.  continuing  five  weeks.  Dr.  W.  A.  Mowry,  Hyde 
Park,  Mass.,  President. 

Harvard  University  Summer  School,  beginning  July  5.  Address  M. 
Chamt>erlain,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Clerk  of  commit- 
tee. 

The  Sauveur  College  of  Languages  and  the  Amherst  Summer  School  at 
Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass.  Begins  July  i,  continuing  six  weeks. 
L.  Sauveur,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Pres*t,  W.  L.  Montague,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Direc- 
tor and  Manager. 

iLUNOis.— Cook  County  Normal  Summer  School,  Chicago  (Englewood) 
III.  Three  weeks,  July  15-Aug.  3.  Wilber  S.  Jackman,  manager,  6916 
Perr"  avenue,  Chicago. 

New  York.— The  Mid-Summer  School  at  Owego,  N.  Y.,  July  is^-Aug. 
2.    Address  Geo.  R.  Winslow,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

University  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Summer  courses  will  be  given  in  a 
new  bui  ding  of  the  undergraluate  college  at  University  Heights,  New 
Y<  rk  City,  be^innmg  July  9- Aug.  17.  (Mathematics,  physics,  chemistry, 
biology,  experimental  pyschology,  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.)  Henrj 
M.  McCracken,  LL.D  ,  Chancellor,  L.  J.  Tompkins,  Registrar. 

The  National  Summer  School  at  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.  Three. weeks.  Be- 
ginning Tuesday,  July  16,  1895.    Sherman  WiUiams,  Manager. 

Cornell  University  Summer  School,  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  July  8 — August  16. 
Professor  Charles  E.  Bennett,  Cornell  University,  Chairman  of  Executive 
Committee. 

Michigan. — University  of  Michigan  Summer  School.  July  8-Aug.  16. 
Address  James  H.  Wade,  Sec'y  of  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

Connecticut. — Connecticut  Summer  Scnool  for  Teachers  at  Noiwich 
July  8^-26.    Address  Chas.  D.  Hine,  Hartford,  Sec'y. 

Iowa. — !'>es  Moines  Summer  School  of  Methods,  July  9-Aug.  a.  W.  A. 
Crusinberry,  manager.     Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Summer  Latin  School,  Drake  University.  Nine  weeks  devoted  exclusively 
to  Latin.  June  24-Aug.  33.  C.  O.  Denny,  Drake  University,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

Ohio.— Summer  School  of  Western  Reserve  University  at  Cleveland 
July  1-27.    Address  Prof.  H.  E.  Bourne,  Station  B,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Wisconsin  County  Summer  Schools,  at  De  Pere,  Ahnapee,  Chippewa 
Falls,  Arcadia,  Merrill,  Ellsworth,  Appleton. 
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LAKE  GEORGE. 


National  Summer  School  at  Glens 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

No  ambitious  teacher  can  afford  to  let  the  long  summer  vaca- 
tion pass  without  getting  fresh  inspiration  From  some  source.  No 
weary  teacher  can  aRord  to  let  it  pass  without  getting  rest  and 
gaining  strength  for  the  coming  year's  work.  Many  thousand 
teachers  will  attend  some  school  this  summer.  We  ask  all  these 
classes  10  consider  what  the  National  Sun'mer  School  and  Glens 
Falls  has  to  ofler  them. 


LOCATION. 

village  of  13,000  inhabitants,  situated  a 


the 


Glens  Falls 

foot  hills  of  the  Adirondacks.  The  water  is  excellent,  the  sewer- 
age perfect,  and  the  air  delightful.  There  is  no  malaria,  thereare 
no  mosquitoes.  Electric  cars  connect  Glens  Falls  with  the  neigh- 
boring villages  of  Sandy  Hill  and  Ft.  Edward.  There  is  a  ptank 
road  to  Lake  George  affording  a  fine  ride  for  bicyclers.  Various 
other  roads  are  fine  for  riding.  There  is  a  fine  Y.  M.  C  A.  build- 
ing with  gymnasium  and  bath-rooms  and  a  public  library  of  7, 


INSTRUCTORS. 

The  instructors  are  the  best  to  be  had— men  and  women  of  na- 
tional reputation.  Dr.  E.  E.  White,  Miss  Sarah  Arnold,  Supt. 
George  I.  Aldrich,  Supervisor  R.  C.  Metcalf,  Prof.  Henry  L 
Southwkk,  and  Prof.  Austin  C.  Apgar  are  alone  enough  to  make 
the  reputation  of  any  school.  Beside  these  there  are  nearly  a 
score  of  otiiers  hardly  less  noted. 

THE  WORK. 

At  this  school  one  may  work  hard  all  day  or  be  busy  only  a 
single  period.  One  may  work  much,  or  little,  or  none  at  all,  as 
one  chooses.  Those  who  feel  the  need  of  the  work  can  be  busy 
every  hour  of  the  day.  Those  who  feel  the  need  of  rest  and  re- 
creation can  have  that.  Every  day  excursions  will  be  made  to 
local  points  of  intere5t,and  almost  every  day  to  such  points  as 
Saratoga,  Mt.  McGregor,  L.ake  George,  Bloody  Pond.  Jane  Mc- 
Rea's  grave,  Schuylerville  monument,  Luzerne,  etc, 

RBCREATtON. 

Aside  from  the  excursions  mentioned  there  are  receptions,  coii> 
certs,  state  and  section  meetings,  and  numerous  gatherings  large 
volumes.  Saratoga  and  Lake  George  of  world-wide  fame  are  and  small.  The  excursion  of  the  season  is  the  trip  through  Lake 
within  less  than  an  hour's  ride.  The  whole  section  is  rich  in  bis-  George.  At  the  close  of  the  session  excursions  are  made  to  Au 
toric  associations.  It  was  "  a  dark  and  bloody  ground  "  during  Sable  chasm,  Montreal,  and  Quebec.  These  excdrsions  are  made 
the  French  wars  and  the  Revolution.  at  a  low  rate  and  guides  are  furnished  without  extra  charge. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition  b  lower  at  this  school  than  at  any 
other  similar  school  in  the  North,  as  is  also 
board.  Reduced  rates  are  to  be  had  on  many 
railroads.  Those  who  attend  the  Christian  En- 
deavor meeting  in  Boston  can  get  reduced  rates 
from  all  points  and  that  meeting  will  be  over  in 
lime  to  be  present  at  our  school  at  its  opening. 
Students  can  come  by  the  way  of  New  York 
and  the  Hudson  river. 

Aside  from  the  general  work  of  the  school 
special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  needs  <A 
pnmary  teachers,  kindergartncrs,  principals,  nor- 
mal school  instructors,  and  teachers  of  draw- 
ing,  elocution,  vocal  music,  and  science. 

Reduced  rates  to  clubs.  Club  rate  circular 
sent  on  application.  Large  circular  of  64  pages 
giving  all  information  in  regard  to  the  school 
sent  free  to  all  applicants.  Address  Sherman 
Williams,  manager.  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Excellent  board  in  private  families  or  in  hoteb 
is  furnished  the  members  of  the  summer  school 
at  very  low  rates.  These  boarding  places  are 
all  situated  on  wide  streets,  well  shaded,  dean 
and  attractive. 


TALLS  or  THE  HUDSOIT,  AT  GltSS  FALLS, 
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The  Mid=Summer  School 

Owego,  New  York,  July  15  to  August  2,  1895. 


>HE  FIFTH  ANNUAL  SESSION  of  this 
summer  school  will  be  held  as  stated 
above.  The  object  of  this  school  is  to 
prepare  teachers  for  better  work  in  the 
school-room  ;  to  help  those  who  need  to 
pass  the  examinations;  to  inspire  all  to 
study  more,  especiaHy  along  pedagogical  lines,  that  the 
children  whose  teachers  we  are  may  be  better  fitted  for 
life's  work. 

The  best  instructors  to  be  obtained  are  engaged  as 
teachers,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  list :  Daniel 
Upton,  supervisor  of  drawing  in  the  schools  of  Buffalo 
instructs  our  teachers  in  this  subject.  His  accurate 
training  in  this  subject  at  Cornell  university,  where  he 
graduated  in  mechanical  engineering,  coupled  with  his 
masterly  way  of  presenting  the  subject,  makes  it  import- 
ant that  teachers  should  not  lose  this  opportunity  of 
taking  three  weeks'  faithful  work  under  his  instruction. 
There  will  be  six  classes  each  day  to  meet  all  needs. 

The  music  is,  as  for  the  last  two  sessions,  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Newton  of  New  York  city.  He  will 
spare  no  pains  to  make  the  course  in  music  the  best  pre- 
sented in  any  school.  He  is  ably  assisted  by  Miss  Min- 
nie M.  Alger,  teacher  of  music  in  the  Cortland  Normal 
school. 

She  has  had  special  training  for  just  such  work.  Each 
year  more  schools  are  demanding  preparation  in  music 
from  their  teachers.  Each  year  we  have  had  many  spe- 
cial teachers  who  came  for  aid  and  inspiration.  Last 
year  about  one  hundred  regular  teachers  were  in  the 
music  class. 

We  have  classes  for  all  grades  from  the  primary  to 
chorus  work. 

Physical  culture  is  taught  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Fowler,  of  New 
York  city  She  has  had  a  thorough  preparation  for  a  per- 
iod of  six  years  under  such  able  and  noted  instructors  as 
Mrs.  T.  J.  Preece,  of  Minneapolis,  and  Genevieve  Steb- 
bins,  of  New  York.  She  is  also  a  graduate  of  the  New 
York  school  of  expression.  She  has  taught  the  system  in 
Binghamton,  Ithaca,  Auburn,  Rome  and  for  the  last 
year  in  New  York.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  abler 
instructor  in  this  subject.  No  change  of  costume  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  work  and  no  apparatus  being  used  the 
exercises  can  be  taken  at  any  hour  of  the  day  without  loss 
of  time  to  teacher  or  pupil.  We  have  a  large  room  fur- 
nished with  a  piano  for  this  class,  and  it  is  a  beautiful 
and  inspiring  sight  to  see  the  large  number,  who  take 
these  exercises,  at  work.  How  many  worn  out  and  nerv- 
ous teachers  might  still  be  possessors  of  health  and 
energy  had  they  but  learned  the  economy  of  force. 

While  this  is  a  school  where  teachers  prepare  their 
lessons  and  recite  as  in  a  high  school,  normal  school  or 
college,  yet  we  do  not  neglect  the  subject  of  methods 
of  doing  work.  This  is  ably  presented  by  Miss  Grace 
B.  Latimer,  of  the  Oneonta  normal  school.  Many  teach- 
ers pass  the  uniform  and  state  examinations  in  other  sub- 
jects, but  get  low  marks  or  fail  utterly  in  methods.  She 
will  speak  for  five  periods  upon  Preparation  for  Examin- 
ation in  Methods  ;  two  periods  upon  Number  ;  two  upon 
Herbartian  Pedagogics,  and  one  on  the  Teaching  of  Sci- 
ence in  primary  schools.  We  are  also  fortunate  in  having 
with  us  Mr.  Milton  Bradley,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  known 
to  every  teacher  by  his  good  work  in  advancing  kinder- 
garten ideas  and  for  his  productions  in  Color  Work.  You 
cannot  afford  to  miss  his  instruction. 

So  large  a  number  of  teachers  study  Kindergarten 
that  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  two  instructors  in  this 
important  branch  of  education.  The  directors  are  for- 
tunate in  securing  Miss  M.  L.  Madden,  of  Rochester,  as- 
sisted by  Miss  Julia  I.  Scribner,  of  thesame  city.    Roch- 


ester schools  are  at  the  front  in  kindergarten  work  and 
these  ladies  are  thoroughly  prepared  and  skilful  in  pre 
senting  the  work.  It  is  needless  to  give  an  outline  of 
their  work  as  it  can  be  obtained  from  the  announcements 
spoken  of  below.  Kindergarten  work  has  a  strong  foot- 
hold in  New  York  state,  and  it  is  best  for  all  teachers 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  work.  Now  is  the  time 
to  prepare  and  thus  be  ready  to  meet  any  call  that  may 
come  to  you.  Teachers  in  rural  districts  can  do  far  bet- 
ter work  by  introducing  some  kindergarten  plays,  songs, 
and  work. 

Nearly  all  the  223  student  teachers  of  1894  can  testify 
to  the  skilful  teaching  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Johnson,  principal 
of  Cooperstown  Union  school,  in  his  work  in  chemistry, 
physics,  botany,  and  physiology.  They  will  all  be  de- 
lighted to  learn  that  he  is  to  be  at  this  school  this  sum- 
mer. To  those  who  have  not  been  in  attendance  at  the 
Mid-summer  School  we  can  say  that  if  you  wish  to  review 
the  above  subjects  under  a  man  who  has  no  superior  and 
few  equals,  you  have  the  opportunity  now. 

There  is  no  keener,  more  earnest,  more  painstaking 
teacher. 

One  of  the  best  Latin  and  History  teachers  of  New 
York  state  is  Prin.  H.  P.  Gallinger,  of  Oxford  academy, 
who  teaches  those  subjects  in  the  Mid-summer  School. 
He  secured  the  highest  prizes  in  Amherst  college  for  his 
superior  Latin  work,  and  political  science. 

Prin.  E.  E.  Smith,  one  of  the  directors,  will,  as  for  the 
last  two  years,  teach  history,  geology,  astronomy  and 
current  topics.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Franklin  Literary 
institute  and  of  Amherst  college.  His  extended  exper- 
ience as  principal  of  the  Academy  at  Union,  N.  Y.,  added 
to  the  above  preparation  makes  him  a  strong  teacher. 

Prin.  E.  G.  Lantman,  principal  of  Pine  street  school, 
Binghamton,  teaches  bookkeeping  and  penmanship  as 
last  year.  He  is  a  skilful  bookkeeper,  using  a  system 
of  his  own. 

Miss  Anna  J.  Stone,  of  school  No.  3,  Miss  Mary  E. 
Hunt,  of  School  No.  11,  Binghamton,  and  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Hastings,  of  the  Owego  Free  academy,  will  teach  geog- 
raphy, language,  and  mathematics.  They  are  all  skilful 
and  specially  prepared  for  this  work. 

The  directors  put  forth  every  effort  to  make  the  three 
weeks'  stay  in  Owego  pleasurable  as  well  as  profitable. 
Two  probable  excursions  are  planned  for  those  who  wish 
to  go.  One  to  Cornell  university  for  July  20  ;  the  other 
to  Watkins  Glen,  July  27.  The  Susquehanna  at  Owego 
is  a  broad,  quiet  river  up  which*one  can  go  on  a  small 
steamer  for  three  and  one-half  miles  around  Hiawatha 
island.  This  is  a  delightful  trip  for  the  early  evening. 
From  a  near  hill  overlooking  t-he  village,  with  a  height 
of  two  hundred  feet,  one  can  get  a  view  both  up  and 
down  the  river  for  ten  miles.  Owego  is  on  the  D.  L.  &  W, 
N.Y.,  L.E.  &  W.,and  Lehigh  Valley  railroads,  and  has  40 
passenger  trains  daily.  The  people  of  Owego  do  all  in 
their  power  to  welcome  and  care  for  the  teachers.  It  is 
a  village  noted  for  its  large  houses,  large,  well  kept  lawns, 
and  for  its  hospitality.  The  best  homes  take  our  teach- 
ers to  board  and  lodge  for  $9  for  the  full  term.  The 
board  at  hotels  is  from  $4  to  $6  per  week.  The  rates  of 
tuition  for  full  term  are  from  $4.50  to  $8.  The  56-page 
announcements  are  ready.     Send  to 


Directors : 


Geo.  R.  Winslow, 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Geo.  R.  Winslow,  Binghamton. 
H.  T.  Morrow,  Elmira. 
E.  G.  Lantman,  Binghamton. 
E.  E.  Smith,  Union. 
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The  H.  E.  Holt 

(LEXINGTON,  MASS.) 

Normal  Institute  of  Vocal  Harmony. 

This  school  stands  nim/,  as  formerly  for  the  application  of  sound 
pedagogical  principles  to  the  leaching  of  vocal  music.  The 
twelfth  session  of  tbis  institution  marks  a  new  era  in  its  history, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  the  subject  to  be  taught. 

The  school  starts  anew,  in  its  noble  work  for  the  cause  of  mu- 
sic, with  a  perfected  system  of  teachinf;  which  is  the  result  of 
twenty-five  years'  careful  study  of  the  subject  in  the  school-room. 
The  school  was  established  for  the  express  purpose  of  training 
special  teachers  for  the  public  school  work ;  the  principles  upon 
which  the  founder  of  this  institution  has  evolved  an  original  sys- 
tem of  teaching  are  educational  in  the  broadest  and  best  sense. 

This  school  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  education  in  music, 
as  all  good  normal  schools  do  to  other  branches  of  study,  and  is 
the  only  summer  music  school  where  true  educational  principles 
are  strictly  adhered  to  and  applied.  This  is  evident  from  the 
success  of  iis  graduates  and  pupils,  who  are  filling  a  greater 
number  of  important  positions  m  normal  schools,  and  public 
schools  of  cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States,  than  all  other 
like  schools  combined. 

On  account  of  the  increased  attendance  at  the  school  more 
commodious  accommodations  have  become  necessary,  so  the 
twelfth  session  will  be  held  at  Tufts  college.  Mass  .  a  charming 
location,  four  and  one-half  miles  from  Boston,  on  the  Southern 
division  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  R.  R.  The  grounds  of  the 
college  are  about  one  hundred  acres  in  extent.  Its  buildings  are 
grouped  upon  and  about  a  hill  from  which  one  has  an  imposing 
view  in  all  directions  of  the  cities  and  towns,  and  wooded  heights 
round  about. 

The  situation  of  the  college  is  an  ideal  one  for  summer  educa- 


tional worK  It  IS  withm  easy  reach  of  the  great  educational 
centers  Boston  and  Cambridge  and  yet  it  is  m  the  midst  of  a 
landscape  where  suggestions  of  country  life  are  many  and  prom 
ment  The  historical  associaiiocs  of  the  places  near  at  hand — 
Lexington  Concord  Bunker  Hill  are  of  great  interest  and  im 
portance 

College  h  U  IS  in  tself  a  delightful  place  for  a  summer  resi 
dence  The  college  grounds  are  finely  laid  out  Walks  are 
pleasant  shade  trees  plentiful  and  cooling  breezes  never  absent 
The  Tdilroad  station  is  named  College  Hill  the  post  office  ad 
dress  IS  Tufts  college  Mass 

Th"  section  of  1895  tv^^'i  July  50  and  mmIb 
Aug.  21.  For  circulars  containing  further  par- 
iicuiars  address  Mrs.  H.  E.  Holt,  sec.,  Lexing- 
■--1,  Mass.  ^ 


u 


Summer  Courses  at  N.  Y.  University. 

July  9  to  august  16. 

The  present  year  has  been  an  eventful  one  in  the  bistory  of 
New  York  university.  During  that  time  the  undergraduate  de- 
partment has  been  moved  from  the  old  site  at  Washington  square 
to  a  new  campus  ten  miles  away,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city. 
The  university  building  at  Washington  square  has  been  torn  down 
and  another,  ten  stories  hi^h,  erected  in  its  place.  Tbe  law  school 
and  school  of  pedagogy  will  carry  on  their  work  in  this  new  build- 
ing. The  medical  school  alone  remains  undisturbed  in  its  com- 
modious quarters  ooposite  Bellevue  hospital.  In  the  midst  of 
these  great  changes  tne  work  in  all  departments  has  gone  on  with- 
out interruption.  New  courses  have  been  added  to  the  curricu- 
lum and  otners  have  been  strengthened.  The  number  of  students 
has  been  laiger  than  last  year  1  upwards  of  one  thousand  being 
enrolled. 

With  this  removal  to  the  new  grounds  came  the  first  opportun- 
ity for  summer  work.  These  grounds  cover  twenty  acres  and 
are  located  in  the  most  beautiful  suburban  part  of  New  York  city. 
University  Heights,  as  tbe  locality  is  now  called,  is  on  tbe  eastern 
side  of  the  Harlem  river  near  its  northern  end,  one  mile  above 
Washington  bridge,  and  four  miles  from  the  nonhern  boundary 
of  the  city.  It  is  on  the  New  York  and  Northern  railway  and 
also  on  the  main  line  of  the  New  York  Central.  The  campus  is 
situated  on  a  high  ridge  overlooking  the  Harlem  river  and  the 
Palisades  of  the  Hudson  to  the  west  and  Long  Island  sound  to 
the  cast.  This  whole  section  of  the  city  is  rural  in  character  and 
completely  removed  from  the  noise,  dirt,  and  heat  of  the  lower 
city.  Beautiful  walks  and  drives  are  found  in  every  direc- 
tion. Bronx  River  park,  Woodlawn  cemetery,  and  Vancort- 
landt  park  are  not  far  distant,  while  electric  launches  and  row  boats 
are  found  on  the  Harlem.  The  campus  itself  is  beautiluUy  laid 
out  and  contains  a  large  athletic  field  and  a 
number  of  tennis  courts.  Seven  buildings 
are  already  m  use  by  the  college  and  several 
dwelling  houses  are  occupied  by  the  fraterni- 

It  was  evident  at  once  that  such  a  site 
offered  a  rare  opportunity  for  a  summer 
school  coirbining  as  it  did  the  attractions  of  a 
beautiful  rural  locality  with  its  many  points 
of  historic  interest,  the  advantages  of  a  well 
established  educational  plant  with  its  labora- 
tories and  lecture  rooms  and  the  immense 
educational  influences  of  the  great  city  with 
Its  libraries  collections  and  museums.  Re- 
cognizing these  facts  the  council  decided  to 
make  still  another  innovation  tbis  year  and  has 
thrown  open  the  entire  plant  at  University 
Heights  mcluding  laboratories,  lecture  rooms, 
gymnasium  and  dormitories  for  summer  work. 
Courses  will  be  given  this  summer  exien- 
dmg  from  July  9  to  August  16,  The  woric 
will  be  confined  to  five  departments.  In 
mathematics  courses  are  oSered  in  algebra, 
Ingonometry  and  analytic  geometry.  Courses 
in  higher  mathematics  will  be  given  if  there 
IS  a  sufficient  demana  In  chemistry  courses  are  olfcred 
in  organic  and  inorganic  chemistry  quantitative  and  qualiutive 
analysis  In  biology  elementary  zoology,  advanced  zoology,  and 
vertebrate  anatomy  ate  oBered  Lecture  courses  and  latraratory 
courses  are  offered  in  physics  and  experimental  psychology,  and 
a  lecture  course  and  advanced  reading  course  are  offered  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching 

All  these  courses  are  given  by  professors  in  the  university,  and 
the  work  will  be  so  tar  as  possible  equivalent  to  that  of  the  cor- 
responding courses  in  the  regular  work  of  the  university.  The 
faculty  have  already  voted  to  give  credit  to  students  in  the  differ- 
ent dtpartTnents  ol  the  umversity  for  work  done  in  the  summer 
school. 

The  wotk  will,  in  tbe  main,  be  confined  to  five  days  in  the  week, 
leaving  Saturdays  free  for  visiting  the  various  points 
'  '  :rest  in  and  about  the  city.  For  those  who 
to  New  York  for  the  first  time,  a  series  of  ex-. 
has  been  indicated  for  these  days.  The  gym- 
nasium will  be  open  and  in  charge  of  the  director. 
Those  who  wish  to  build  up  their  system  with  regular 
exercises  will  have  the  opportunity. 

The  tuition  fee  for  the  entire  session  is  $25.00 
whether  one  or  several  courses  is  taken.  In  tbe  lab- 
oratory courses  there  will  be  a  laboratory  fee  of  tS-Oo< 
Room  and  board  can  be  obtained  in  the  neighbor- 
hood at  reasonable  rates.  The  rooms  at  the  disposal 
of  the  committee  will  be  assigned  m  order  of  appli- 

The  laboratory  courses  will  be  limited  to  tbe- 
niunber  that  can  be  accommodated  in  the  laboratories. 

Circulars  and  information  will  be  furnished  by 
Cbas.  B.  Bliss,  University  Heights,  New  York  city. 
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Bay  View,  Michigan. 

A  GREAT  SUMMER  SCHOOL.       FAVORED   BV  SITUATION. 
WHERE  A  TRUE  UNIVERSITY  SPIRIT  PREVAILS, 

So  mnch  has  been  written  about  Bay  View  that  little  can  be 
said  [hat  the  public  does  not  already  know.  Still  soniethiiig  will 
be  expected  in  this  special  edition  of  THE  School  Journal 
about  the  second  largest  summer  school  in  the  country.  The 
founders  of  Bay  View  could  not  have  selected  more  wisely.  The 
delightfully  cool  and  invigorating  climate  of  this  great  northern 
lake  watering  place  offers  superior  advantages  for  summer  rest, 
recreation,  and  study.  Besides,  the  palatial  lake  steamers  there 
from  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Chicago,  and  Duluthmakc  the  trip  oneof 
the  pleasantest  imaginable  for  a  holiday.  Or,  one  can  lake  quick 
trains  without  change,  leaving  Detroit,  Cincinnati.  Indianapolis, 
St.  Louis,  and  Chicago,  entering  the  Bay  View  grounds,  at  ODce 
the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  in  all  the  world.  During  the 
past  few  years  the  place  has  become  immensely  popular  with 
teachers  and  prominent  families  in  the  South,  East,  and  West.  It 
is  in  great  favor  with  young  people,  who  count  it  an  event  of  a 
life  time  to  spend  a  summer  at  Bay  View. 

But  its  fame  is  chiefly  known  through  its  summer  school  and 


THE  5EA. 


Second  Season  of  the  Long  Island  Chau- 
tauqua at 

POINT  0'  WOODS, 

Five  Hlles  fcom  Saiore,  between  Great  South  Bay  and  the 

Ocean.    Less  than  Three  Hours  fMm 

New  Tork  City. 

JULY  4  to  5EPT.  3,  iSofi. 

Vou  can  attend  the  Teachers'  Retreat,  Sum- 
mer Schools,  Popular  Lectures  and  Entertain- 
ments,  Concerts,  etc.,  or  not,  just  as  you  choose. 
Surf  and  Still  Water  Bathing,  Rowing,  Sail- 
ing and  Fishing. 

It  is  like  a  sea  voyage  without  itsdiscoraforis. 
Temperature^  July  2%  1894: 
New  York  City,  99°  to  104°. 
Point  o'  Woods,    74°. 

POPULAR    PRiCES. 
Address  the  Secretary. 
Rev.    A.    E.    COLTON,     Patchogue,   N.    V. 

SCHOOL  OF  LANGUAGES, 

—  AT  — 

POINT  O'  WOODS. 

Under  the  direction  ol 

Prof.    CHAS.    F.    KROEH, 


Author  of   "  How  t 


ThiDk  ii 


assembly,  which  arc  in  session  from  about  July  to  to  August  15, 
every  year.  Bay  View  is  particularly  an  institution  of  advance 
grade  and  id  all  the  work  the  true  university  spirit  prevails.  The 
widely  known  author  and  educator.  Mrs.  Helen  Campbell,  of 
Wisconsin  university,  visited  several  leading  summer  schools  last 
summer,  and  later  gave  her  report  in  the  St aU  Journal,  published 
at  Madison. 

"  As  to  the  work  o(  the  many  schoob,"  she  wrote,  "  nothing 
more  admirable  is  being  done  anywhere,  and  in  some  points  I  am 
inclined  to  think  Bay  View  leads.  The  natural  method  prevails 
and  all  is  stamped  with  the  executive  seal  of  the  highest."  Presi- 
dent John  M.  Coulter,  of  Lake  Forest  university,  is  at  the  bead 
of  this  summer  school,  and  is  ably  supported  by  a  select  faculty  of 
45  instructors  drawn  from  leading  institutions  of  learning.  TticTe 
are  six  thoroughly  organized  and  equipped  schools- -colleges, 
school  of  methods,  schools  in  oratory,  art.  music,  pbysical  culture, 
and  the  Bible  school.  Last  year  the  attendance  was  nearly  800. 
The  scientific  departments  are  here  richly  equipped  for  practical 
work  and  in  languages  and  literature  the  advantages  are  superior. 
Dr.  Richard  n.  Boone,  ol  the  Michigan  State  normal  school  is  at 
the  head  of  the  school  of  methods,  and  associated  are  such  con- 
spicuous instructors  as  Miss  Mathilda  £.  Coffin,  in  primary  work. 
Miss  Ida  £.  Boyd,  in  drawing.  Miss  Louise  Miller,  m  elementary 
science.  Mrs.  Emma  A.  Thomas,  in  school  music,  Mrs.  Lucretia 
Wiltard  Treat.  In  kindergarten  training,  Mr.  C.  H.  Uils,  in  sloyd 
~all  instructors  of  rank.  Quite  as  much  might  be  said  of  the 
other  schools.  Bay  View  is  emphatically  imbued  with  a  modern 
spirit,  and  has  any  number  of  unique  and  valued  features  which 
cannot  be  told  in  short  space. 

The  assembly  furnishes  the  popular  side  of  Bay  View  life,  for 
there,  daily,  all  summer  one  meets  and  hears  the  celebrities  m 
music,  learning,  and  eloquence. 

Early  announcements  for  the  coming  season  will  soon  be  ready, 
and  can  always  be  bad  by  addressing  J.  M.  Hall,  Flint,  Mich, 
.^sk  for  the  Bay  View  Magtitine,  whicli  tells  all  about  the  place 
and  how  to  get  there. 
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riartha's  Vineyard : 


sunnER    . 

INSTITUTE. 


THE  LARGEST  AND  THE  BEST— THE  OLDEST  AND  THE  BROADEST. 


Ekshteenth   Annual   Session. 


Beginninq  July  a.   t89S. 


SCHOOL  OF  METHODS:  1       ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENTS:       [  EMERSON  COLLEGE  of  ORATORY : 

Fonr  WMki,  Twantj-alght  InttnaUn. '  Tivf  W««kt.  flftMn  Initrnoton. '  Toor  WMki.        FMilty  Of  EmMfon  College. 

ATTENDANCE   FOR    1894   WAS   OVER   700   FROM   35   STATES   AND   TERRITORIES,   making  this  by  far  Ihe 
LARGEST   SUMMER   SCHOOL   IN   THE   UNITED   STATES. 


SCHOOL  OF  METHODS. 

lUBSE. 


Brldiniratflr  (Hui.  >  Nnnnal  Scho 


Briauiratflr  (Hui. '  Nnnnal  School . 
Bletarr  «r  tlia  tlMlrd  Htalo.    Ouid 
tnin,  A.M.,  Tsacbwi  Callsn^ew  York  ci 


>■  lilleratare.  swd  Orani 


•o,'S.-.S 


oouldtntlOD  of  Tulou 


11'3'.. 


P«a«Bn>hl>.       ^^ 

PvDinHniblp.  Snrlngfleli],  !■■■■. 

Prtnurr  AeAaA  In  Liid 
Namber  ud  Kbit  Worii. 


HIGH   SCHOOL  COURSE. 
(•IBiiT.    EDWiRD  B.  Buuana,  A.U.,CItT  HIgbSctaool, 
IhwlB'lrT-'''  A.  dLoKODBfl,  A.M..  WeitDeld.  Iimu  J 
"""*  ""  D.,  Hide 


SrBHlBB.     HlHBI  T.  BJIt.BT,  No. 
B(llah     I.llcntBrB.      Dinn 

9- SEND  FOR  LARGE  CIRCULAR  RWingfi 


'bI   bbiI  Sgleoline. 


Illnrnlnir.  GfolaaT  am 

rpiK,    All..    BtLdlwiH-r    IHl 

GENERAL  COURSE. 


ACADEMIC    DEPARTMENTS. 

Pnrm.  iFranlHal  and  rnler.     Hkhbi  T.  Bulr. 


PrcDch.  Wiuj>BB.3iiDW,A.B..EnKll>bHlgliacbool. 
nermaD  and  ADala-t^BisD.  llinui(.L  L.  Pu- 
°    '"       mooi,    w.A.Moirat 


,     AlallirinBtlea 


LL  D..  Prof  of  NBtur»[  nellBlon.  Moral 

■D'l  CiTlI  Pollly,    Uirvird    tiBllEriltl.  Lmsiv,     lupiian 

'BKEKinPium,  KiPTMJilntorWtllM  HOWUD.  A.M..  Bd 

■ -    "     Jecreur)' or  PalnllDB.     mw 

r^I^ran"  Phra'laal'rtBrifli 


the  Man.  BoBTii  nr  Bnusaiii 
rrl  niBrvEdueatlos  .'SoitoD 


and   Vocal.    Qtoaom  H. 

m"  WiTBiB^Eait  Windsor 


'l^SJqcallon.  Worc™i»r "'         *'     "*"      Hlard  i     lie  Sm'iltS 


...  'W 


5W; 


flllUI  1.  lOWET,  Fns.,  Eym  Fort,  liss. 


work  in  all  depanmenls,  advanuin  oflered.  ni 

i.  V.  EDSOI,  lorastir,  lass. 


Cornell  University  Summer  School. 

JULY  8 AUGUST   16,   1895. 


DuridE  It 


le  roUowing  subjects : 


«  givea  by  proresson  and  iiistruct< 


Sanskrit, 

Greek, 

Latin, 

Getman, 

French, 

Itklian, 

Englieb,  Elocution, 

Id  all.  eighty-five  courses 


History, 

Pbilosophf, 

Psychology, 

Mathematics, 

Physice, 

Chemistry, 

olTered  by  (ourlee: 


GeologTi 

Drawing  and  Art, 
Mechanical  Drawing 

and  Designing, 
Architectnral  Drawing, 
Experimental  Engineering 
Physical  Traioing. 
ifessois  of  Ihe  Univeisity  and  se»e 


The  SCHOOL  OF  LAW  will  be  open  from  July  6  to  August  30.  and  courses  are  offer 

Real  Property  Law,  I  Corporations,  1  Domeatic  Relationa, 

Equity,  Contracts,  ~  " 

Crimes,  Mercantile  Law, 

Codes  of  Procedure,  I  Torts, 


g  detailid  in/or  t 


ProfeWOrO.  F.  EyERSON,  IthaCa,  N.  Y. 


The    Twentieth    Session 

-  OF  THE  — 

Sauveur  Col  lege  of  Languages 
and  the  Amherst  Summer  School 

Will  be  held  at 
Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass.,       /w/y  /,  to  August  p.  789s- 


BBAHCHEa  TAVaHT:  Freoch,  Gernun,  luliau,  Spanisb,  Enetiib  Literature,  Latin, 
Ancieal  and  Modem  Greek,  Chemiilty.  Geology,  Biology,  MathemaUa,  Painting,  Physical 
Training,  and  Librar?  Eeonoroy. 

For  prograiniiw  addreM  Prof.  W.  L.  Momtaoue,  Amherst,  Mais. 


UNIVERSITY  OF 
MICHIGAN  iS" 


ivil  Engineering,  Hist 


One  course. 

Two  courses  by  the  sj 

Three  coursea    " 


rrom  July  8  ti 
will  be  piven  i 
English 


■  $15 

le  Student,  .  $35 
.  $30 


ANN  ARBOR,  1 


Connecticut  Summer  School, 

Xonrltb,  Conaeetieat,  JnlyS.  JnlySe,  1B9S. 

To  all  teacbers  teaching  or  residing  in  the  Slate 
then  will  be  no  charge  lor  tuilioo.  To  ledchers 
residing  in  other  States  a  fee  of  $5  will  be 
charged.     Board  from  $5  to  $7  a  week. 

CHARLES  D.  HINE,  Sec' v.  Hartford 


Teachers  of  Gymnastics. 


The  Ch ,-_ 

oRen  me  usual  impto 
Normal  Course,    and 
course  in  Medical  Gymnastics.     : 
lar  giving  full  information. 

JAY   W.   SEAVER 
Tala  Dttlvenlty, 


.  -.  Physical  Educ 

addition    a  sii  weeks 
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VIRGINIA 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  METHOD 

June  24-,  for  Four  Weeks. 


^••o4o**^ 


The  Ablest  Faculty  in  the  Department  of  Methods  of 
any  Summer  School  in  the  United  States. 

TUITION  ONLY  $5,00. 


^••©^••^ 


*  An  ideal  place  for  a  Normal." — Francis  IV,  Parker. 

*  No  better  place  for  a  summer  school." — Austin  C,  Apgar, 

*  I  never  worked  with  so  strong  a  faculty." — Mathilde  E.  Coffin, 

Send  for  Large  Circulars.    Address 


E.  C.  QLA55, 


Lynchburg,  Va, 


^V'>^'<,y^l} 


pm^ci 


SUMMER  COURSE  IN  LANGUAGES. 

Circulars  1122  Broadway,  New  York. 
Best  advantages  for  learning  conversation.  Normal  Course  for  teachers. 

THE  BERLITZ  SCHOOL  OF  LANGUAGES. 

ASBURY  PARK,        -      -      N.  J.    AUDITORIUM,  -  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Most  cka rming  statide  loc  tticn.  Cool  and pUasant, 

Send  tor  list  of  publications  and  sample  pages  of  the  illustrated  Berlitz  Method  for  Children. 


COOK    COUNTY    NORMAL   SUMMER   SCHOOL, 

Francis  W.  Parkbr,  Principal.      CHICAGO  (EHOLEWOOD),  ILL.      Wilbur  S.  Jackman,  Manager. 

A  Systematic  Presentation  o/the  Theory  o/Concenf  ration  and  the  Application  0/ its  Principles 
in  Actual  Teachings  by  the  Faculty  o/the  Cook  County  Normal  School. 

Three  Weelu,  Jnlj  15  to  Augtuit  8,  1895.  Fifteen  Well  Equipped  Departments 

For  Circulars  giving  discount  to  clubs  and  a  full  synopsis  of  the  course  of  study,  address: 

WILBUB  S.  JACKMAN,  Manager,  6016  Perry  At.,  Station  <0,*'  Cliioago. 

The  Colorado  Summer  School  of  Science, 
Philosophy,  and  Languages. 

G.  R.  TuRNBULL,  Director.  Pres.  W.  F.  Slocum,  Chairman  Exec.  Cora. 

P.  K.   Pattison,  Financial  Secretary. 

Colorado  Springs^  Colo.^  March  5,  1895. 

The  high  personnel  of  the  Faculty  and  the  scope  of  the  work  attempted  at  The  Colorado 
Summer  School,  may  be  judged  from  the  statement  here  made. 

The  departments  are  Mathematics,  including  aiithmetic  and  advanced  subjects;  English  includ- 
ing grammar  and  general  literature :  Geography  ;  History ;  Science ;  especially  geology  and  botany  ; 
Pwagogy,  Psychology  and  Philosophy,  Kindergarten,  Physical  Culture,  Music,  Art,  Penmanship, 
and  Book-keeping,  Modem  and  Ancient  Languages,  Sociology  and  Political  Science.  At  the  head 
of  these  departments  in  former  years  have  been  placed  such  as  these  :  Dr.  E.  B.  Andrews,  President 
of  Brown  University  and  a  delegate  to  the  recent  International  Monetary  Congress  at  Brussels  ;  Dr. 
W.  J.  Rolfe,  the  foremost  Shakespearean  scholar  and  editor  of  America  ;  Dr.  Richard  T.  Ely  **  the 
most  eminent  political  economist  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,"  Charles  E.  Bessey,  Ph  D.,  University 
of  Nebraska ;  Prof.  D.  P.  Todd,  Director  of  the  Amherst  College  Observatory ;  Dr.  Woodrow 
Wilson,  Princeton  College  ;  Hamlin  Garland,  editor  of  the  **  Arena  ;  '*  Katherine  Lee  Bates ;  De- 
partment of  English,  Wellesley  College  ;  Hamilton  Mabie,  editor  of  **  The  Outlook."  These,  asso- 
ciated with  the  heads  of  the  State  and  Collegiate  institutions  of  Colorado,  have  formed  faculties 
remarkably  strong  and  capable  of  presenting  in  the  most  interesting  and  successful  manner  many 
lines  of  work 

This  high  order  of  merit  will  be  steadily  maintained.  It  is  too  early  to  make  positive  announce- 
ments concerning  the  Faculty  for  the  session  of  1895,  but  the  followmg  have  signified  their  inten- 
tion to  act :  For  Mathematics^  Prof.  M.  A.  Bailey,  Kansas  State  Normal  School ;  English^  Supt. 
A.  P.  Marble,  of  Omaha ;  Geography^  Chas.  F.  King,  of  Boston ;  History^  Prof.  T.  R.  Bacon,  State 
University  of  California;  Gwlogy^  Prof.  A.  E.  Lakes,  author  of  'Geology  of  Ore  Deposits  of 
Colorado;"  Botany^  Charles  E.  Bessey,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Nebraska;  Pedagogy ^  C.  H.  Thurber, 
Colgate  University,  N.  Y.,  A.  W.  Norton,  A.  M.,  President  Nebraska  State  Normal ;  Kindergarten^ 
Miss  Mary  E.  McColloch,  Supervisor  St.  Louis  Public  Schools ;  French^  M.  Leon  Capellier,  Wolf 
Hall,  Denver;  German^  Wm.  Deutsch,  St.  Louis  High  School;  Political  Science^  Dr.  E.  B. 
Andrews,  Brown  University;  Music^  H.  S.  Perkins,  Director  Chicago  College  of  Music;  Arty 
Henry  Read,  late  of  King  William  College,  England ;  Drawings  Miss  Lucy  S.  Silke,  Assistant 
Supervisor  Chicago  Public  Schools ;  Literature,  Hamilton  Mabie,  Editor  "The  Outlook,"  New 
York.    Other  depertmenta  have  not  yet  been  filled. 


Miscellaneous  Books. 


(RECEIVED   DURING  THE  MONTH.) 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 

Dame  Prism.  A  Story  for  Girls.  By  Margaret 
Harriet  Matthews,  with  16  full-p  ge  illustrations 
by  Elizabeth  S.  Tucker.     ($1.00.) 

A  Girl's  Life  in  Virginia  Before  the  War.  By 
Letitia  M.  Burwell,  with  16  full-page  illustrations 
by  William  A.  McCullough  and  Jules  Turcas. 
($1.50.) 

The  Murrey  Colled  ion  of  Cookery  Books.  By 
Thomas  J.  Murrey.    ($1.) 

Harry  Coleman. 

Pnze  National  Song,  Sons  of  America,  for  mixed 
voices.  Words  by  Osman  C.  Hooper,  Music  by  J. 
Remington  Fairlamb.     (loc.) 

Prize  Patriotic  Song,  Old  Glory,  for  mixed 
voices.  Words  by  Thomas  J.  Duggan,  music  by 
Homer  N.  Bartleit.    (loc.) 

Houghton,  Mifflin  h  Co. 

Daughters  of  the  Revolution  and  Their  Times, 
1769-1776.     By  Charles  Carleton  Coffin.    ($1.50.) 

Tanglewood  Tales  for  Girls  and  Boys :  Being  a 
Second  Wonder-Book.  By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
Part  II.,  Circe's  Palace,  The  Pomegranate  Seeds, 
The  Golden  Fleece. 

Russian  Rambles.  By  Isabel  Hapgood     ($1.50.) 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

How  the  Republic  is  Governed.  By  Noah 
Brooks.     (7SC.) 

Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. 

The  Evolution  of  Whist :  A  Study  of  the  Pro- 
gressive Changes  which  the  Game  has  Passed 
Through  from  its  Origin  to  the  Present  Time.  By 
Wm.  Pole,  F.R.S.    ($1.50.) 

Studies  in  American  Education.  By  Albert 
Bushnell  Hart,  Ph.D.     ^$1.25.) 

Macmlllan  &  Co. 

The  Evolution  of  Industry.  By  Henry  Dyer. 
($1.50.) 

First  Part  of  King  Henry  IV. 

Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV. 

Tragedy  of  King  Richard  II.  By  Israel  Gol- 
lancz. 

Lothrop  Publishing  Co. 

Only  Ten  Cents.  By  Mrs.  G.  R.  Alden  (Pansy). 
Illustrated.    ($1.50.) 

Ameriean  Book  Co. 

History  of  the  Plague  in  London.  By  Daniel 
Defoe. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

The  Arthurian  Epic :  A  Comparative  Study  of 
the  Cambrian,  Breton,  and  Anglo  Norman  Ver- 
sions of  the  Story  and  Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the 
King.     By  Humphreys  Gurteen. 

The  Story  of  Vedic  India,  as  Embodied  Prin- 
cipally in  the  Rig- Veda.     By  Zenaide  A.  Ragozin. 

Roberts  Brothers. 

Prince  Bismarck.  By  Charles  Lowe,  M.A., 
author  of  **  Alexander  III.,  of  Russia,"  etc. 
($1.25.) 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone :  A  Study 
from  Life.     By  Henry  W.  Lucy.    ($1.25.) 

Merriam  Co. 

The  Silence  of  the  Maharajah.  By  Marie  Corelii. 
^400 

Lingua  Gemma?,  A  Cycle  of  Gems.  Being  a 
histoty  of  one  hundred  precious  stones  with  the 
signification  and  popular  superstition  attached  to 
each,  and  appropriate  p  *etic  sentiments.  By  Ada 
L.  Sutton.     ^$1.50.) 

Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

The  Broken  Heart.  By  John  Ford.  Edited, 
with  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  Clinton  Scollard. 
(Teachers'  Price,  40c.) 

A.  C.  McClurg. 

Paul  and  Virginia  By  Bernard  in  De  St  Pierre. 
Translated,  with  a  Biographical  and  Critical  In- 
troduction, by  Melville  B.  Anderson.     ($1.00  ) 

Napoleon  Bonaparte's  First  Campaign.  With 
Comments  by  Herbert  N.Sargent.    ($1.50  ) 

Bradlee  Whldden. 

The  May  Butterflies  and  Duckflyers  of  N.  £.  : 
How  to  r  ind  and  Know  Them.  By  Edward 
Knobel.    (50c) 
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PRESIDEMT 


Isaac  A.  Sheppard, 

F  THE  PHILADELPHIA  BOARI 


OF  EDUCATION. 


Mr.  Sbeppard  was  bom  in  Cumberland  county,  New  Jersey.  July 
ir,  1837,  His  ancestors  removed  from  Connecticut  and  settled  in 
New  Jersey  in  1696.  Mr.  Sheppard  received  such  educational  ad- 
vantaffes  as  a  country  school,  held  for  three  months  in  the  year,  af- 
forded. He  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1839  and  beean  to  earn  his 
living.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  a  brass  and  iron  foundry 
to  learn  the  trade  of  a  moulder.  By  his  industry,  intelligence,  and 
prudence,  he  soon  won  the  confidence  and  appreciation  of  his 
employer,  and  became  a  thorough  master  of  the  business  in  all 
its  branches ;  his  evenings  being  mostly  given  to  study  and  edu- 
cational improvement.  After  sixteen  years  of  hard  work  and 
diligent  application,  and  careful  saving  of  his  earnings,  he  deter- 
mined to  commence  business  on  his  own  account.  With  others, 
he  established  the  Excelsior  Stove  and  HoUowware  Foundry  in 
Philadelphia,  under  the  firm  name  of  Isaac  A.  Sheppard  &  Co., 
who,  in  the  course  of  six  years,  gained  such  a  high  reputation  for 
their  products  that  their  increasing  trade  required  greatly  enlarged 
facilities.  Consequently,  the  film  secured  a  desirable  properly  and 
established  the  Encelsior  Stove  and  Hollow  Ware  Foundry  in  the 
city  of  Baltimore.  The  business  is  now  carried  on  in  both  esti^ 
lishments  by  Mr.  Sheppard  and  his  two  sons,  under  the  original 
firm  name. 

Besides  managing  a  large  business,  he  has  for  many  years  taken 
an  active  partinreligious,  political,  financial,  educational,  and  ben- 
evolent enterprises.  He  has  served  three  terms  in  the  legislature 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  a  valuable  and  infiueniial  member,  at 
All  times  working  for  the  general  welfare.  His  success  in  procuring 


theTpassage  of  the  general  law  relating  to  building 
has  been  much  appreciated,  and,  by  reason  of  this  legislation,  many 
thousands  of  working  people  now  own  the  houses  in  which  they  live. 
During  the  session  of  1861  Mr.  Sheppard  held  the  position  of 
chairman  of  the  ways  and  means  committee,  and  had  charge  of 
and  secured  the  passage  of  bills  to  strengthen  the  public  credit, 
to  create  a  loan,  and  to  provide  (or  arming  the  state,  and  to  sus- 
tain the  federal  authority. 

In  1870  he  look  a  leading  part  in  organizing  the  National  Se- 
curity bank,  and  served  as  a  director  and  vice-president  until  1886, 
when  he  was  unanimously  chosen  prefident.  He  has  so  continued 
up  to  the  present  time,  and  by  hisper$onaI  efforts  he  has  contrib- 
uted largely  to  the  building  up  of  that  strong  financial  institution. 

By  appointment  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas 
of  Philadelphia,  Mr,  Sheppard  became  a  member  of  the  board  of 
public  education  in  January,  1S79.  and  by  reappomcmentshasbeen 
continued  in  that  board.  He  rendered  efficient  service  for  nine 
years  on  the  committee  on  property,  and  contributed  much  toward 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  school-houses.  He  served 
for  six  years  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  night  schools,  and 
formulated  rules  for  their  government ;  to  him  much  is  due  for 
the  increased  interest,  growth,  and  efRciency  of  these  schools.  He 
served  for  some  time  on  the  committee  on  central  high  school 
and  other  committees  of  the  board.  He  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  committee  to  organize  the  School  of  Industrial  Art,  this 
bein§  the  first  movement  toward  the  introduction  of  manual 
training  in  the  public  schools.  He  was  also  chosen  as  one  of  the 
committee  to  organize  the  Central  manual  training  school.  Ever 
active  in  guarding,  improving,  and  advancing  the  educational  in- 
terests of  the  city,  he  has  particularly  identified  himself  with  the 
establishing  of  public  libraries,  and  the  introduction  of  manual 
training  in  the  public  schools.  In  18S9  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  board  and  by  unanimous  re-elections  has  been  so  continued 
to  the  present  time.  **,  B. 


State  Commbsioner  Corson.of  Ohio,  has  rendered  an  important 
dedsion  in  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  city  school  officers  and 
teachers  of  that  state.  Supt.  Jones,  of  Cleveland,  appealed  to 
Mr,  Corson  for  his  opinion  on  the  question  of  the  examination  of 
all  teacher?,  including  those  in  the  special  work  of  music,  draw^ 
ing,  etc.,  in  physiology, hygiene,  and  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  nar- 
cotics on  the  human  system.  It  seems  that  under  the  ridiculously 
framed  new  rule  all  teachers  must  have  another  examination  Mr. 
Corson  holds  that  the  city  board  of  examiners  has  the  right  to  re- 
quire all  teachers  to  hold  1  certificate  of  qualification  to  teach  the 
effect  of  narcotics  on  the  human  system,  and  that  regular  teachers 
must  hold  such  a  certificate,  but  believes  the  spirit  of  the  law  will 
permit  special  teachers  to  perform  their  duties  without  an  exam- 
ination in  physiology  and  nygiene.  Who  was  responsible  far  this 
law  ?  Were  the  leading  teachers  consulted  or  were  they  slighted 
by  the  all-wise  legislators  ?  Let  the  teachers  call  the  people  s  at- 
tention to  the  absurdity  of  the  objectionable  features  ol  the  law. 
The  newspapers  will,  no  doutn,  aid  them  to  bring  about  a  general 
agitation  for  a  reasonable  change  of  the  law.  Uhio  school  boards 
meanwhile  should  not  make  use  of  the  power  placed  in  th^ 
hands  by  it.  There  is  too  much  examination,  as  it  is,  and  too 
little  that  is  worth  anything  to  the  schools. 

The  West  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  council  has  acted  wisely  in  adopt- 
ing the  school  board's  resolution  repealing  the  rule  to  examine 
teachers  annually.  It  is  a  thing  that  should  have  been  done  long 
ago.  Hereafter  the  teachers  are  to  be  examined  when  applying 
for  a  position,  or  when  wanting  to  advance  to  a  higher  grade. 
This  "when  wanting  to  advance"  is  very  indefinite,  and  should 
be  more  clearly  stated.  The  school  board  certainly  does  not 
want  to  make  it  appear  as  if  they  believed  a  teacher  of  first  year 
pupils  to  be  unable  to  manage  a  higher  clajs  without  having  first 
gone  through  ihe  ordeal  of  a  special  ei 


The  Early  bill  providing  for  a  system  of  reformatory  schools 
for  youthful  persons  passed  the  Tennessee  senate.  The  pur]X>se 
of  tne  bill  is  to  permit  each  county  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
reformatory  for  young  criminals,  but  it  is  not  intended  ttiat  the 
person  shall  be  indicted,  the  object  being  to  reform  without  put- 
ting the  stigma  of  an  indictment  upon  such  person.  There  is 
notning  in  tne  bill  which  compels  counties  to  establish  such  re- 
formatories, but  it  is  left  discretionary  with  the  courts.  Let  these 
schools  be  called  parental  schools,  a  term  that  has  found  much 
favor  with  tactful  educators.  "  Reformatory,"  like  "  truant 
school "  and  kindred  terms,  should  be  avoided. 

The  Wooster,  Ohio,  Democrat  in  its  issue  of  the  4th  inst.  prints 
this  Canaan  item : 

On  neil  Moadaj'  evening  a  ichool  director  will  be  elected  lo  fill  tlie 
vacaoq'  caused  by  the  expiratioa  of  Ihe  term  of  oflic«  of  J.  W.  Ferfpison. 
We  do  not  know  who  the  caodi date  will  be,  dot  do  we  care. 

"  Nar  do  we  care."  Is  the  office  of  school  director  thought  to 
be  of  so  little  importance?  It  would  be  better  then  to  abolish  it 
altogether.  Every  election  of  school  officers  should  be  the  result 
of  most  careful  consideration  of  the  welfare  of  the  schoob  on  the 
part  of  the  people.  It  b  just  this  "  nor  do  we  care,"  that  has 
made  educational  progress  so  slow  and  difficult. 

Speaking  of  the  ridiculous  bill  before  the  Illinois  legislature 
prohibiting  the  employment  of  married  women  in  the  public 
schools  of  Chicago,  the  Columbus,  O.,  Dispatch  writes  : 

"  When  the  women  control  the  boird  of  education  in  Chicaeo  (hej  mar 
retaliate  bf  dtsmiising  the  men  teacher*  who  are  uamarried  aod  makine 
marriage  a  condition  of  eligibility  to  the  auperinlendency  and  other  posi- 
lionsof  pron-' " 


A  bill  before  the  Delaware  legislature  proposes  to  discontinue  and 
abolish  the  school  fund ;  to  appropriate  in  its  stead  the  sum  of 
(150,000  annually  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  schools  out  of  the 
general  fund  ;  and  to  distribute  the  money,  thus  appropriated,  on 
the  basb  and  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  for  each  day  s  service  per- 
formed by  each  teacher.  Why  thb  change  ?  There  certainly  is 
no  general  demand  for  it  in  the  state,  and  besides  it  is  an  unwise 
measure.  The  friends  of  the  schools  should  make  their  opposi- 
tion to  it  felt.  The  Every  Evening,  of  Wilmington,  states  the 
matter  rightly  in  its  issue  of  April  6.  it  says : 

"  There  ii  the  grarenl  objection  to  abolishiae  tlie  school  fund  and  lurn- 
ing  (he  revenues  belonglDg:  to  it  into  the  stattTi  general  fund.  Delaware 
)uu  had  a  school  fund  for  niaetj-aine  years.  It  baa  ^owa  10  handiome 
proportions.  It  has  been  a  blessing  to  Ihe  state,  ll  is  embedded  deep  Id 
the  affections  of  the  people,  who  regard  it  as  money  devoled  lo  a  cause  al- 
most sacred.     No  legislature  has  ever  touched  it  by  so  mucb  as  a  finger  lo 

"This  bill  would'wipe  it  out  of  existence,  and  leave  the  schools  to  the 
caprice  of  future  legislatures.    The  amount  coming  to  tbe  acjiooli.  inizht 
be  made  generous  or  il  might  lie  reduced,  according  ai 
manded  more  or  less  money  at  the  hands  oF  the  legislatu 


I  more  or  less  money  at  the  hands  oF  the  legish 

■  policy  of  accumulating  a  separate  schoc^  fi 
steadily  by  this  sUte  for  almost  a  full  ceniurv.     It  is  ■ 
handsome  school  dividends  an  to-day  its  beneficent  result.     It  nee 
warning  to  the  legislature  lo  make  it  very  cautious  about  any  piopositloa 
reverse  tbe  policy  ol  a  century.' 
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The  school  committee  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  has  advised  the 
superintendent  to  warn  teachers  against  the  practice  of  sending 
pupils  for  absentees.  It  has  been  found  that  in  some  cases 
absentees  were  sick  with  diphtheria  and  other  contagious-infec- 
tious diseases,  and  that  when  other  pupils  went  to  look  them  up, 
the  danger  existed  that  the  disease  might  be  brought  to  the 
school. — The  new  William  Connell  school  will  be  ready  for  oc- 
cupancy by  April  22.  The  committee  considers  that  this  is  an 
especially  appropriate  date  on  which  to  open  the  building  named 
after  the  departed  and  honored  superintendent,  since  it  would  be. 
if  he  had  lived,  his  69th  birthday.— Supt.  Bates  has  asked  the 
kindergartners  not  to  keep  children  of  six  years  of  age  in  their 
rooms,  but  to  advise  them  to  enter  the  primary  school 

Supt.  Gilbert  reports  that  in  March  the  enrollment  in  the  forty- 
three  schools  of  St.  Paul  was  18.072  ;  and  average  daily  attend- 
ance, 1 5,77  ^  The  school  board  of  that  city  voted  to  extend  the 
high  school  courses  in  two  of  the  schools  to  four  years.  It  was 
also  recommended  that  a  mechanics'  and  high  school  be  estab- 
lished at  the  manual  training  school,  commencing  Sept.  i,  1895, 
and  that  the  several  courses  of  study,  embracing  industrial,  me- 
chanical, and  art  work,  be  adopted  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  manual  traininjg;  committee  of  the  Fitchburg.  Mass.,  school 
board  presented  a  very  interesting  report  at  the  April  meeting. 
It  explains  that  knife  work  has  been  introduced  into  the  lower 
grades  of  the  various  grammar  schools.  Sewing  is  taught  in  some 
of  the  rooms.  Systematic  work  is  done  in  clay  modeling,  paper 
cutting,  paper  folding,  mat  weaving,  and  sewing  in  the  primary 
grades,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  committee  to  continue  this 
work  in  the  intermediate  grades.  Knife  work  will  be  continued 
m  the  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th  grades.  The  committee  recommends 
also  that  bench  work,  with  carpenter's  tools,  be  introduced  next 
September  into  the  highest  class  of  the  grammar  school  and  the 
lowest  class  of  the  high  school.  For  this  purpose  the  committee 
desires  that  24  benches,  similar  to  those  in  use  in  the  normal 
training  schools  of  Boston,  be  placed  in  some  suitable  room  for 
the  use  of  the  two  classes,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding;  $500.  It  is 
reconimended  also  that  provision  be  made  for  teaching  sewing  in 
the  highest  class  of  the  grammar  schools. 

The  committee  of  the  Springfield,  Mass.,  school  board  of  hy- 
giene has  thoroughly  investigjated  the  cleaning  of  school-rooms 
and  makes  some  very  practical  suggestions  on  this  subject.  It 
recommends  that  the  janitors  should  be  required  by  fixed  rules 
to  keep  the  schools  scrupulously  neat.  The  old  rules  should  be 
amended,  particularly  the  one  providing  that  janitors  besides 
sweeping  the  school- houses  once  a  week  and  at  other  times  when 
the  principal  or  the  school-house  agent  requires  it,  and  keeping 
the  premises  in  order,  should  wash  the  floors  and  clean  the  fur- 
niture once  a  year  and  wash  the  windows  twice  a  year  in  vaca- 
tion. The  committee  thinks  that  the  floors  should  be  scrubbed 
at  least  four  times  a  year  and  mopped  at  least  once  a  month. 
The  halls  and  corridors  might  be  cleaned  during  term  time  if  the 
short  vacations  are  not  long  enough  for  going  over  the  entire 
building.  Many  janitors  in  the  employ  of  the  city  keep  their 
buildings  neat  and  clean  without  any  rules  whatever,  but  there 
arc  some  who  are  disposed  to  regard  their  position  as  a  "  soft 
job  "  and  mean  to  do  as  little  as  possible  under  the  present  lax 
rules.  These  latter  need  sharper  rules  vigorously  enforced.  One 
janitor,  it  was  stated,  even  raised  a  question  as  to  who  shall  clean 
up  the  whittlings  and  shavings  after  knife  work  on  Mondays. 
While  the  committee  does  not  think  that  the  school  board  should 
have  the  exclusive  control  of  the  janitors,  they  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  principals  of  the  various  schools  should  be  given  more 
authority  over  their  janitors,  and  that  they  should  be  responsible 
for  the  proper  enforcement  of  the  rules.  If  they  do  not  have 
sufficient  authority  they  should  assume  it  and  insist  on  having 
clean  rooms. 

In  Massachusetts  all  cities  of  over  20.000  inhabitants  are  by 
law  required  to  introduce  manual  training  in  their  high  schools. 
In  explaining  the  law  under  which  this  will  have  to  be  done  Sec- 
retary Frank  A.  Hill,  of  the  state  board  of  education,  says  in  part ; 

^  "  A  higfh  manual  training  school  has  come  to  be  a  sharply  defined  institu- 
tion. The  definition  of  such  a  school,  as  inferred  from  the  courses  of  study 
£:enerally  pursued  in  the  high  manual  training;  schools  of  this  country,  con- 
tains the  following  elements  :  first  a  course  ofstudy  from  three  to  four  years; 
second,  free  hand  and  mechanical  drawing  throughout  the  course,  one  hour 
daily  ;  third,  shop  exercises,  two  hours  daily ;  fourth,  academic  work,  three 
hours  daily,  two  or  more  of  them  devoted  to  recitations ;  fifth,  the  use  of 
power  ;  sixth,  wood  working,  including  the  study  of  tools,  materials,  and 
elementary  processes  of  carpentry,  joinery,  wood  turning,  pattern  making, 
and,  if  advisable,  carving ;  seventh,  iron  working,  including  forging.chipping 
and  filing,  and  the  elementary  processes  of  machine  work  ;  eighth,  a  session 
six  hours  or  longer,  with  a  suitable  allowance  for  recess  and  lunch  ;  ninth, 
a  correlation  of  academic  work,  so  far  as  feasible,  with  that  of  the  drawing 
room  and  shops." 


We  will  pay  fi.oo  for  a  nice  clean  copy  of  the  fac-simile  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  published  by  the  late  Col.  Balch. 
Write  us  before  sending  it. 


Oscar  T.  Corson. 

By  J.  P.  Sharkey. 

Hon.  Oscar  T.  Corson,  present  state  school  commissioner  of 
Ohio,  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Camden,  Preble  county.  May  ^ 
1857.  He  attended  the  country  school  near  his  home  during  his 
earlier  years  and  during  the  intervals  of  farm  work.  Later  he  at- 
tended the  high  school  at  Camden  where  he  was  under  the  in- 
struction of  the  well-known  and  much  lamented  Thomas  A.  Pol- 
lok.  At  this  school  Mr.  Corson  soon  made  a  reputation  for  abilitv 
to  comprehend  a  subject  readily  and  completely.  As  a  boy,  with 
the  boys,  out  of  school,  he  was  no  less  remarkable  than  as  a  bright 
pupil  in  school.  Any  one  who  knows  him  well  now  can  readily 
believe  that  this  must  have  been  the  case. 

He  be^an  teaching  in  a  country  school  near  Camden  in  1875.. 
He  remained  in  that  sub-district  three  years  and  was  so  success- 
ful that  a  promotion  to  the  principalship  of  the  Fair  Haven 
schools  seemed  only  a  matter  of  course.  There  he  met  with  the 
same  success  and  grew  rapidly  in  favor  and  confidence.  He  de- 
clined a  third  election  at  increased  salary  because  a  unanimous 
call  came  for  his  services  as  supenntendent  at  Camden  where  his> 
parents  then  resided  and  where  he  had  received  the  best  part  of 
his  education.  Mr.  C.  or.  Taylor  Corson,  as  he  is  known  at  home 
by  everybody,  was  now  looked  upon  as  the  coming  man  of  the 
county.  He  early  formed  a  wide  accjuaintance  and  identified  him- 
self actively  with  every  educational  interest  of  his  native  county. 
In  1 88 1  he  was  appointed  county  school  examiner  to  fill  an  unex- 
pired term  and  was  reappointed  for  the  ensuing  full  term,  but  re- 
signed in  1884  when  he  left  Camden  to  assume  a  more  responsi- 
ble and  lucrative  position  as  superintendent  of  Granville,  O.  His 
work  at  Camden  and  his  duties  as  county  examiner  were  per- 
formed in  the  same  spirit  and  with  the  same  enthusiasm  and  happy 
outcome  of  effort  that  has  marked  his  career  everywhere.  AlK>ut 
this  time  he  began  to  do  some  most  excellent  institute  work  of  a 
kind  that  was  so  original,  so  helpful,  so  well  calculated  to  reach 
all  classes  of  teachers,  that  he  was  soon  in  demand  in  other'  parts 
of  the  state. 

After  three  years'  very  efficient  service  at  Granville  Mr.  C.  was 
elected  to  the  superintendency  at  Cambridge,  O.  He  continually 
grew  in  favor  and  popularity  and  in  1891  was  easily  nominated 
as  candidate  for  state  commissioner  of  schools  on  the  Republi- 
can ticket  over  a  number  of  very  able  men  of  much  longer  ser- 
vice in  school  work.  The  result  of  his  canvass  evidenced  his  win- 
ning qualities  and  his  well-deserved  esteem.  ^   .| 

In  1894,  he  was  re- nominated,  and  re-elected  by  the  remarkable 
plurality  of  137.777.  a  vote  considerably  ahead  of  any  other  can- 
didate on  the  ticket,  and  the  largest  plurality  ever  given  any  maD 
in  Ohio  for  any  office. 

During  the  busy  life  described  above  he  has  been  constantly 
a  great  student  and  in  the  intervals  of  other  labor  found  time  to 
prepare  himself  for  the  searching  examination  necessary  to  secure 
a  high  school  life  certificate  in  Ohio.  He  also  completed  the 
regular  college  course  at  the  Ohio  Weslyan  university,  Delaware^ 
O.,  receiving  his  A.  B  in  1886. 

Mr.  Corson's  vigorous,  business-like  administration  of  the 
office  of  school  commissioner  is  further  proof  of  his  extraordinary 
executive  powers.  His  influence  and  his  helpfulness  have  been 
felt  in  every  department  of  public  school  work.  His  efiforts  have 
been  most  earnestly  directed  to  the  weakest  parts  of  the  system 
and  there  he  has  been  most  remarkably  successful.  His  arduous 
labors  during  the  past  three  years  could  only  be  performed  by  a 
man  unusually  strong  in  mind  and  body.  As  a  public  lecturer 
on  school  questions  he  is  at  once  instructive,  persuasive,  inspiring, 
and  entertaining.  His  ability  to  reach  all  classes  in  his  addresses^ 
makes  him  a  great  force  in  school  work  where  work  is  most 
needed.  His  innate  integrity  and  loyalty,  his  native  manliness 
and  friendliness,  his  untinng  energy  and  his  ability  to  say  and  do 
the  right  thing  promptly  are  among  the  many  qualities  tnat  have 
made  him  so  infiuentiaL 

Eaton,  Ohio, 
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Providence,  R.  I. 

The  school  committee  at  its  last  meeting  passed  a  resolution 
that  has  the  right  ring.  Candidates  for  positions  as  high  school 
teachers  will  hereafter  be  required  to  have  made  a  thorough 
study  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  education.  A  plan  for  the 
better  training  of  such  teachers  has  been  adopted,  and  the  com- 
mittee on  hign  school  has  been  authorized  to  take  such  measures 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  the  plan  into  effect.  The  plan  is 
the  work  of  Supt.  Tarbell  to  whom  is  due  also  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing aroused  the  people  of  Providence  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
need  of  properly  trained  teachers  in  the  schools.  Supt.  Tarbell, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  chairman  of  a  sub-committee  of 
the  Committee  of  Fifteen  who  presented  an  admirable  report  on 
"  The  Training  of  Teachers,"  which  has  been  fully  noticed  in 
The  Journal.  (See  issue  of  March  2,  page  215  :  also  last  week's 
Journal,  page  378.) 

Supt.  Tarbell  presented  a  communication  to  the  Providence 
school  committee,  which  read  in  substance  as  follows : 

**  The  success  of  the  training  schools  for  primary  and  grammar  teachers 
proves  that  teachers  should  l^  trained  for  their  work.  It  has  been  pro- 
posed in  several  places  to  establish  normal  schools  of  high  grades  whose 
students  shall  be  college  graduates  or  persons  of  high  attainments,  who 
could  be  taught  in  theory  and  trained  by  practice  to  become  teachers  of 
high  schools.  There  are  fourteen  or  more  colleges  or  universities  in  the 
United  States,  each  of  which  has  a  professor  of  pedagogy  who  gives  lec- 
tures, leads  discussions  and  hears  recitations  upon  topics  pertaining  to  the 
art  of  teaching.  These  courses  are  usually  extended  through  one  or  two 
years,  and  are  elective.  Brown  university  has  lately  established  such 
courses. 

♦•  To  President  Andrews,  of  Brown  university,  and  Mr.  Jacobs,  instruc- 
tor in  pedagogy,  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Tarbell  that  the  value  of  the  de- 
partment might  be  much  enhanced  and  the  Providence  high  school  im- 
proved by  an  arrangement  by  which  the  latter  could  to  some  extent  be- 
come a  school  of  practice  for  the  pedagogic  department  of  the  univer- 
sity. 

"  The  main  features  of  the  plan,  desirable,  are  that  Brown  uni- 
versity will  offer  to  its  senior  class  and  to  the  students  of  the  senior 
class  in  the  Women's  college,  courses  m  theoretic  pedagogy.  It 
will  likewise  offer  to  post  graduate  students  who  have  tSktn  these 
courses  during  their  senior  year,  the  opportunity  for  more  extended 
study  in  these  lines,  and  it  is  desired  that  the  Providence  school  committee 
shall  elect  two  or  more  of  the  persons  taking  pose  graduate  work  in  peda- 
gogy to  be  teachers  in  the  English  or  classical  departments  of  the  Provi- 
dence high  school.  These  persons  are  to  be  employed  only  for  a  portion 
of  each  day,  for  one  year,  at  half-rate  salary. 

**  These  students  are  to  be  subject  to  the  assignment  and  direction  of  the 
prindpab,  as  other  teachers  are,  but  as  to  general  direction  of  their  studies 
are  to  be  subject  to  the  professor  of  pedagogy  of  Brown  university. 

**  The  benefit  of  the  high  school  would  be  that  untrained  teachers  would ' 
work  under  better  supervision  ;  the  committee  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
selecting  for  permanent  positions  the  teachers  of  unusual  promise.  Stimu- 
lus will  come  to  the  school  from  the  reputation  it  will  gain  and  the  wide 
observation  of  its  work,  and  its  leading  teachers  will  be  obliged  to  consider 
the  whole  like  of  work  in  their  respective  departments  and  show  to  the 
educational  world  methods  founded  upon  solid  principles." 

Supt.  Tarbell  also  presented  to  the  school  committee  a 
strong  report  relative  to  the  system  of  promotions  in  the  gram- 
mar schools.  Speaking  of  the  progress  in  this  direction  made  in 
Providence  he  said : 

**  Our  ideal  school  will  promote  each  half-year  xoo  per  cent,  of  its  pupils. 
But  no  schools  are  ideal.  An  average  grammar  school  contains  about  forty 
pupils  in  two  classes  of  twenty  each.  If  in  each  class  one  fails  on  account 
of  absence,  one  from  incapability,  one  from  inattention,  and  one  from  care- 
less teaching,  we  have  four  failures  in  twenty,  or  only  80  per  cent,  promoted. 
If  at  any  time  or  in  any  school  the  record  shows  better  than  this  it  follows 
that  some  one  or  more  of  these  failures  has  been  avoided.  Beside  the  pro- 
motions made  regularly  each  half-year  there  are  frequently  special  promo- 
tions of  capable  pupils.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  in  the  past  eight  years 
the  grammar  schools  have  made  great  progress  in  ability  to  hold  and  ad- 
vance a  large  proportion  of  pupils." 

Supt.  Tarbell  points  out  one  defect  in  the  plan  which  is  found 
in  almost  all  city  schools.  It  consists  in  this,  that  it  allows  to 
grow  up  local  standards  of  merit  which  are  not  rectified  as  they 
should  be  by  comparison  with  other  schools.  The  remed^r  Supt. 
Tarbell  suggests  is  to  be  highly  commended.  His  reflection  on 
the  prevalent  custom  of  subjecting  all  pupils  to  general  term  ex- 
aminations is  particularly  good.    He  says  : 

"  An  endeavor  to  provide  against  the  above-mentioned  defect  has  been 
made  by  requiring  examinations  to  be  given  occasionally  on  questions  pre- 
pared by  the  superintendent  or  some  committee  selected  (or  this  purpose. 
This,  however,  fends  to  destroy  freedom.  The  questions  or  problems  may 
suit  certain  classes  and  the  work  of  certaip  teachers  better  than  others. 
The  best  inspection  is  that  which  observes  worh  and  considers  what  effects 
may  be  reasonably  anticipated  from  such  work.  This  leaves  teachers  free 
to  work  without  embarrassment  and  holds  them  responsible  only  that  the 
results  shaiU  be  of  the  right  character  in  mental  and  moral  influences  and  of 
reasonable  magnitude." 

The  following  also  contains  a  timely  hint  to  superintendents 
and  teachers  in  general : 

**  The  public  school  course  should  be  rid  of  non-essentials  and  minor  mat- 
ters, and  those  thin|;s  vital  to  intelligence,  essential  to  further  progress, 
and  needful  in  practical  life,  should  be  emphasized.  There  is  among  our 
teachers  a  mistaken  idea  of  thoroughness  from  which  we  need  to  be  deliv- 
ered. 

**  The  United  States  commissioner  of  education  says :  *  The  school  that 
does  not  keep  up  a  continual  process  of  readjusting  the  classification  by 
promoting  pupils  from  lower  classes  to  those  above  them  has  certainly  no 
f\A\m  to  be  ranked  with  schools  organized  on  a  modem  ideaL"* 


Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia  wants  a  more  efficient  orjganization  of  the  public 
school  system.  A  bill  prepared  by  the  Civic  club  of  that  city  has 
been  offered  to  the  state  senate  as  a  substitute  for  the  bill  pre- 
viously introduced  by  Senator  Porter. 

••The  bill  as  recently  reported  by  the  senate  committee  empowers  the 
judges  of  the  courts  of  common  pleas  having  jurisdiction  in  aties  of  the 
first  class  to  appoint  a  board  of  education  comprising  21  persons.  Seven 
selected  by  lot  shall  serve  for  one  year  from  the  first  Monday  in  January^ 
1896,  seven  for  two  years,  and  seven  for  three  years  from  that  date.  After 
the  first  year  the  said  judges  will  appoint  in  each  year  seven  persons  as 
members  of  said  board  for  a  term  ot  seven  years,  and  the  judges  wiU  fill 
vacancies  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  caused  by  removals,  deaths,  or 
resignations.  The  new  board  will  serve  without  compensation.  It  shall  have 
all  the  powers  with  which  the  present  board  of  education  is  dbthed,  and  is 
authorized  to  divide  the  city  into  school  districts  for  '*  convenience  of  organi- 
zation and  administration,"  to  appoint  or  remove  superintendents,  teach- 
ers, and  all  other  school  employees,  fix  the  character  of  the  schools,  their 
number  and  location,  and  limit  their  cost.  They  are  given  sweeping  pow- 
ers of  superintendence  and  administration  in  all  school  affairs.  All  boards 
of  school  controllers  and  directors  heretofore  in  existence  are  to  be  abol- 
ished from  the  first  Monday  in  January,  1896. 

**  New  school  officials  are  created  by  the  bill ;  local  boards  of  visitors^ 
whose  members  may  be  men  or  women,  to  be  appointed  by  the  board  of 
education.  These,  too,  shall  serve  without  pay.  Their  particular  duties 
are  not  defined,  this  being  left  entire.y  to  the  discretion  of  the  central 
board.  The  board  shall  approve  all  wan  ants  for  the  purchase  of  supplies^ 
repairs,  maintenance  of  the  schools,  and  for  salaries.  Full  annual  reports 
of  the  administration  of  their  office  are  to  be  made  to  the  mayor  and  coun- 
cils. A  sufficient  tax  shall  be  levied  by  the  city  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
schools,  and  the  construction  and  repair  of  buildings,  and  the  fund  thus 
raised  sliall  be  appropriated  by  ordinance  in  the  discretion  of  the  councib» 
and  the  appropriation  shall  be  drawn  upon  by  warrants  of  the  board  of 
education.  Councils  thus  maintain  their  control  over  the  school  appropri- 
ations^ and  any  friction  which  might  arise  between  the  proposed  board  and 
councils  is  avoided. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  bill  as  now  framed  is  the  re- 
sult of  careful  deliberation  on  the  part  of  public  spirited  citizens, 
who  have  investigated  the  present  requirements  of  the  city  school 
systems  of  Pennsylvania,  Still  it  would  seem  that  a  few  modifi- 
cations should  be  made  relative  to  the  powers  of  school 
boards,  embodying  the  desirable  features  of  the  plan  recommend- 
ed by  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  on  city  school  sys- 
tems. 

The  Philadelphia  school  board  has  lost  a  valued  member  in 
Mr.  Patrick  A.  Fagan,  who  resigned  last  week.  He  served  on  the 
board  for  twenty-eight  years,  and  before  that  time  was  a  member 
of  the  old  board  of  control.  His  resignation  is  due  to  failing 
health.    Mr.  Jenks  is  now  the  oldest  member  on  the  board. 


New  York. 

A  petition  has  been  sent  to  the  New  York  legislature  asking 
that  the  state  furnish  free  text-books  for  the  public  schools.  The 
petitioners  assert  that  they  are  deprived  of  the  services  of  their 
children  during  the  greater  part  of  the  term  of  their  minority,  by 
reason  of  the  compulsory  education  law,  and  that,  as  the  state  en* 
forces  compulsory  education  **  primarily  for  its  own  benefit  and 
protection  "  in  the  betterment  of  citizenship,  it  should  not  require 
parents  to  furnish  text-books,  the  expense  of  which  is  a  heavy 
burden  to  many  citizens  who  can  ill- afford  it.  It  has  also  con- 
tended that  text-books  are  often  and  in  manv  instances  arbitrarily,, 
and  with  no  apparent  good  reason  changed,  necessitating  repeated 
purchases,  and  that  if  the  state  undertook  the  furnishing  of  text- 
books this  evil  might  be  checked,  if  not  wholly  abated.  Do  the 
petitioners  believe  that  only  the  state  and  not  they  themselves 
are  benefited  by  the  better  edu  ation  of  their  children  r  A  strange 
argument,  indeed.  It  is  admitted  that  some  of  their  allegations 
are  entitled  to  respectful  consideration,particularly  the  one  referring 
to  frequent  and  often  unwarrantable  changes  of  text-books.  But 
why  do  they  not  place  their  grievances  before  the  local  authorities  ? 
State  uniformity  in  text-books  is  a  bad  thing.  Home  rule  in  ed- 
ucational matters  must  not  be  thrown  away  so  lightly.  Freedom 
is  the  sky  under  which  education  can  best  develop. 

Just  as  The  Journal  is  ready  to  go  to  press  the  news  comes 
from  Albany  that  the  assemby  has  passed  the  New  York  city 
school  board  reorganization  bill  by  a  vote  of  77  to  37.  It  was 
the  special  on  April  17.  It  is  reported  that  Tanunany's  repre- 
sentatiues  made  a  fierce  attack  upon  the  measure  and  were  aided 
in  their  work  by  Messrs  Halpin  and  Bell,  ot  the  New  York  city 
Republican  delegation.  The  bill  is  a  compromise  measure  and 
is  endorsed  by  the  Good  Government  clubs  and  the  board  of  ed- 
cation.  The  Journal  will  explain  the  principal  provisions  in  a 
later  number. 

The  valuable  three-story  brick  building  used  as  a  school  of 
manual  training  by  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  165th  street  and  Washington  avenue,  was 
totally  destroyed  by  fire  on  April  3.  The  building  was  devoted  to  the 
various  manual  trades,  and  in  it  were  a  printing  office,  tailor  shop,, 
shoe  shop,  and  various  other  branches  of  mechanical  work.  The 
loss,  it  is  said,  will  reach  $40,000. 
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Leading  Publishers. 


it  is  edited  by  so  eminent  an  educator  as  Dr.  W.  T,  Harris,  the 
United  States  commissioner  of  education,  is  a  guarantee  of  the 
excellence  and  high  character  of  the  volumes  in  this  notable  col- 
lection.   The  following  is  a  list  of  the  volumes  already  published  : 


D.  Appieton  &  Company. 

The  publishing  house  of  D.  Appieton  &  Company  is  well- 
faown  to  scholars  and  literary  people  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Its  founder  was  Daniel  Appieton.  who  came  to  New  York  from 
Boston  in  1825.  and  began  importing  English  books.  The  book 
business  was  in  charge  of  his  eldest  son,  Mr.  William  Henry  Ap- 
pieton. who  is  the  head  of  the  present  firm.  Mr.  Daniel  Appieton 
retired  from  business  in  1848,  and  W.  H.  Appieton  formed  a 
4>artnership  with  his  brother,  John  Adams  Appieton  ;  three  other 
brothers,  Daniel  Sidney.  George  Swett.  and  Samuel  Francis,  be- 
came members  of  the  firm.  There  are  five  members  of  the  pres- 
■ent  firm :  William  H.  Appieton,  William  W.  Appieton,  Daniel 
A^letoti.  Edward  Dale  Appieton,  and  D.  Sidney  Appieton. 

The  Appletons  are  responsible  for  the  introduction  of  the  works 
■of  many  prominent  authors.  Among  scientists  are  Huxley.  Spen- 
der, and  Darwin.  In  history  they  nuraoer  such  names  as  Eggleston, 


'  The  Philosophf  of  EducalioD."    TnnilAted  hy 
Anna  C.  Bracken.     Second  edition,  levised,  with  commeauiy  and  com- 
plete analysis.     $1.50.  . 
Vol.  II.     Painter.— "A  History  of  Education." 
Vol.    III.     Laurie.— '-The    Rise   anJ  _ 
Early    CoQSIitulioa     of     Uoi 


if  Mediae 


.1  Education. 

'■  The  V 


d  by 


HcMaster,  Bancroft,  and  John  Fiske.  Their  list  of  novelists  com- 
firises  such  names  as  Hall  Caine,  Kipling,  Maarten  Maartens,  Max- 
well Gray,  and  many  others. 

Other  great  publications  are  the  American  Cyclopedia,  begun  In 
1857,  and  the  Annual  Cyclopedia.  The  firm  has  long  been  noted 
for  its  art  books,  such  as  "  Picturesque  America,"  and  it  recently 
began  the  publication  of  the  "  Art  of  the  World,  illustrating  the  art 
-exhibits  ot  the  Columbian  exposition,  and  the  LTnited  States  of 
America,"  edited  by  Professor  Shaler. 

The  Spanish  department  is  very  complete.  It  furnishes  a 
large  proportion  of  the  text-books  used  in  the  Central  and  South 
American  states.  The  manager  of  this  department  is  Dr.  J.  G. 
Puron. 

The  Linguistic  department  embraces,  besides  the  Spanish,  pub- 
Vcations  in  French,  Portuguese.  Italian,  and  all  the  Romance  lan- 
guages, and  most  of  the  other  languages  of  Europe.  The  books 
pub^shed  through  this  department  include  the  entire  range  of 
|>riiiiary  instruction,  college  text-boobs,  and  higher  scientific  works. 


Vol.  IV. 

lion  and  Wai 

Vol.  V.   : 

ofHao."    TiaosL 
W.  N.  Hailmann. 

Vol.  VI.  Baldwin.  —  '•  Elementary 
Psicliolon' and  Education," 

Vol.  Vll.    Preyei.— '•  The  Senses  and 

the  Will."    (Part  I.  of  ■'  The  Mindof  llie 

Child.")    Translated  hy  H.  W.  Brown. 

Vol.  VIII.    Kay.— "  Memory."    What 

il  is  and  how  to  Improve  it. 

Vol.  IX.  Preyer.— "The  Develop- 
ment of  the  iDtetlect."  (Part  II.  of 
"  The  Mind  of  the  Child.")  Tranilated 
by  H.  W.  Brown,     f  i.jo. 

Vol.  X.  Parker.— ■' How  to  Study 
Ge«;raphy."    A  Fiacticai  Eiposilion  of 

Methods  ud  Devices  in  Teaching  Geography  which  apply  the  Printdplei 
and  Plans  of  RItlerandGuyot. 

.    eUnited  Stales."     Its  History  from 
the  Earliest  Settlements. 

Vol.XIL  Klemm.— "European Schools:" 
or  what  I  saw  in  the  Schools  of  Gemuny, 
France,  Austria,  and  Switieiland. 

Vol.  XIIl.     Howland.—" Practical  Hinta 
for  the  Teachers  of  Pubhc  Schools" 
Vol.    XIV. 


Vol.  XI.     Boone 


-"  Educ^i 


His  Life 
Russell. 
Vol.    XV.      Pickard.- 


'  School    Super- 

Vol.'  XVL    Lange.- "  Higher  Education 

Vol.   XVn.     Quick'.— "  Essays  on   Edu- 
■■  —  1  Reforraeis." 

XVIII.     Herbart.— "A  Teat- Book 
ilogy."    Translated   by   Harsaret 


K.  Smith. 

Vol.  XIX.    Baldwin, 
plied  to  the  Art  of  Teachine- 


Psycholoey  Ap- 
Emilg :     or. 


Treatise  on  Education,' 
Vol.  XXI.     Adler.— '•  The  Moral  Instruction  of  Children." 
Vol.  XXII.    Sbarpless.—"  English   Education  in  the  Elementair  and 
Secondary  Schools. '' 
Vol.  XXin.    Fouillee.—"  Education  from  a  National  Standpoint." 


Among  tbeir  leading  educational  publications  b  the  "  Interna- 
tional Education  Series,"  now  comprising  thirty  volumes,  and 
«ditcd  by  Hon,  William  T.  Harris,  United  States  commissioner  of 
education.  This  valuable  series  is  the  result  of  an  effort  to  pro- 
vide teachers  with  a  standard  professional  library  comprising  the 
best  works  new  and  old  io  educational  literature.    The  fact  that 


Vol.  XXIV.     Prayer.-"  Mental  Development  in  the  Child." 
Vol.  XXV.     Hinsdale.—"  Ho*  to  Study  and  Teach  History." 
Vol.  XXVI,     Blow,-"  Symbolic  Education:  A  Commentary  On  Frobel's 
'Motlier  Play'." 
VoL  XXVIl,     Howe.— " Systematic  Science  Teaching." 
VoL  XXVIII.     Davidson.-"  The  Education  of  the  Greek  People." 
Vol,  XXIX.     Martin.—"  Evolution  in  the  Public  School  System  in  Has- 
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Messrs.  D.  Appleion  &  Co.  publish  also  valuable  lext-books 
for  colleges,  universities,  and  high  grade  schools,  among  which 
arc  Le  Conte's  " Elements  of  Geology"  Deschanel's  " Natural 
Philosophy,"  Gillespie's  "  Surveying,"  and  many  others.  Their 
list  embraces  also  dictionaries  and  various  aids  for  the  study  of 
modern  languages. 

An  important  adjunct 
recently  incorporated  with 
the  educational  branch  of 
their  business  is  the  supply 
of  instructive  supplement- 
ary reading  for  schools 
and  school  hbraries.  Their 
catalogue  of  books  now 
comprises  several  thousand 
volumes,  embracing  every 
department  of  literature. 
Classified  hsts  of  these 
publications  have  been 
prepared,  which  will  be 
found  of  much  value  for  a 
thorough  equipment  of 
school,  public,  and  private 
libraries. 

Among  other  education- 
al books  adapted  to  differ- 
ent grades  of  school  and 
college  classes,  are  Morris' 
"  Historical  English  Gram- 
mar," Bayard  Taylor's 
"  History  of  Germany," 
Nicoll's  "Landmarks  of 
English  Literature,  Schwegler's  "  History  of  Philosophy,"  Bain's 
"On  Teaching  English."  Clark's  "  Fifty  Law  Lessons,'  and  W. 
T.  Harris'  "  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Philosophy,"  and  many 

Among  the  periodicals  published  by  this  firm  are   The  Pop- 


\\  Dept.,  New  York 


il  Dcpi.,  Cblaco. 


Nea)  York  Medieai  Journal  edited  by  Dr.  Frank  P.  Foster. 

Owing  to  the  contmued  increase  in  their  business  and  the  ur- 
gent demand  for  more  commodious  quarters,  D.  Appteton  &  Co, 
have  recently  removed  from  their  old  store,  Nos.  i ,  3  and  5  Bond 
street,  to  the  handsome  new  building  at  the  northwest  comer  of 
Fifth    avenue    and ;  Thir- 

Mr.  Henry  Z.  Hayes  is 
the  manager  of  the  educa- 
tional department  at  New 
York.  Mr.  Hayes  was 
bom  in  Livingston  county. 
New  York,  in  1840,  Some 
time  was  spent  in  teach- 
ing, then  he  enlisted  in  the 
army,  spending  three  years 
in  the  cavalry  service.  He 
is  the  author  of  several 
books,  and  also  some  valu- 
able works  on  the  war. 
After  the  war  he  resumed 
his  leaching,  spending  three 
years  at  Lombard  univer- 
sity, and  the  Galesburg, 
111.,  high  school.  He  es- 
tablished the  "  Western 
Business  Institute  "  at 
Galesburg  in  1866.  His 
interest  in  the  book  busi- 
ness began  in  1869  when 
he  was  employed  by  the 
firm  of  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  In  1873  he  entered  the  educational 
department  of  D.  Applcton  and  has  been  with  them  ever  since. 
Mr.  Hayes  is  one  o(  the  best  known  men  in  educational  circles. 

The  western  branch  of  the  house  is  at  Chicago,  and  is  man- 
aged by  Mp  Alfred  A.  Horn.    He  was  bom  at  York,  Pa.     Like 
Mr.  Hayes,  his  early  life  was  spent  in  teaching  and 
I      for  some  time  he  was  principal  of  the  Demorest 
'      school  at  York,     Eight  years  ago  he  identified  him- 
self with  the  book  business,  and  he  has  shown  great 
ability  in  his  work. 


Text-Books  Received. 

Amerlean  Book  Co. 

Home  Geoeraphj'  (or  Primary  Grades.    By  C.  C.  Longr 

u.D.     (35=.  1 

The  Orations  on  Bunker  Hill  Monument.  The  Chwacter 
of  WasbJDgton,  and  Ibe  Landing  at  Pljinoulb.  B7  Duitel 
Websler.    (aoc.l 

M.  Tulli  Ciceronis  Cato  Uaior  De  Senectute.  Edited  with 
inltoductioD  and  notes  by    Frank  Ernest  Rockwood,  A.M. 

The  Werner  Co. 

The  Greene  School  Music  Course  (or  Public  and  Private 
Schools.     Book   One   for  Grades  i,  3,  3,  4.     Bjr  Charles  H. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Fleuis  De  France  QuicEc  Cootes  Cboiais  et  Annoles.  Par 
C.  Fontaine,  (6oc) 

La  Debacle  par  Emile  Zola.  Abridged  (torn  the  iSad  Edi- 
tion, and  annotated,  by  Benj.  W.  Wells,  Ph.D.     (80c.) 

Olon  &  Co. 

Selections  from  P.  K.  Roscggeis  Waldbelmal,  with  intro- 
duction and  eiplanaloi/  notes.     By  Laurence  Fossler,  A.1I. 

llaynard,  Merrill  &  Co. 

The  GovernmeDt  Class  Book.  A  manual  of  instruction  in 
the  prinaples  o(  conilitulional  eovemmenl  and  law.  B» 
Andrew  W.  Young;.  Thorouehly  revised,  189,.  by  Salter  S. 
Clark.  Counsellor  at  law.  (With  supplemenl.)  New  York. 
Us  sure  and  Local  Goreinment.  With  an  abstract  of  tlie 
ConMilulion.     By  Miron  T.  Scuddn,  M.A.  (fi.oj.) 

Houffhtxm,  HlOIln  &  Ca 

Enoch  Arden  and  Other  Poems.  By  AHred  Lord  TeDD7- 
■OD,  with  bli^iaphical  skelcb  and  eiplanatorj  note*. 

Lon^maiis,  Qreen  &  Co. 

A  Primer  of  ETolulion.     By  Edward  Clodd,  with  iUostra- 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

By  Wash 
levised  text  edited  by  Arthur  I 

Potter  &  Putnam. 

The  new  Vertical  Script  Primer.     The  ChQd's  Fii«  Book. 

HacmlUan  &  Co. 

An  Elemenurjr  Teit-Book  ol  HydrosUlics.  By  Winiun 
Briges,  M.A.,  L.L.B.,  F.C.S.,  F.R.A.S  ,  and  G.   H.  Bryan, 

By  R.  W.  Stewart, 


An  Elementary  Teit-Boolc  of  Hi 
D.  Sc..  Lond. 

Geomelryof  the  Similar  Figuiesand  the  Plane.     ByC.W 
C.  Barlow,  U.A..  B.  Sc..  and  G.  H,  Bryan.  U.A. 

Cicero  De  Amicilia.    By  A.  H.  AUcroft,  M.  A.  Oion,  an 
W.  F.  Hason,  M.A.,  Load. 
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Wm.  B.  Jenkins. 
El  Desden  con  el  Desden  Comedia  en  ins  jornadas  por  Don  A 
KoTtio  Y   Cabaoa.     Edited    wllh   inlroduction  and   notes  by   Al 
■    Herdler,     (35c.) 

French   Verbs,    Regular  and   Irre^lar.     By  Charles   P.  Du   C 
{3SC.I 

A.  Lovell  &  Co. 

SelectioDS  from  the  Works  of  Robert  Browning.     Edited  and  a 
(or  school  use  by  Charles  W.  French. 

Rand,  lIcHaUr  &  Ca 


School  Reports  Received. 

Richmond,  Vircisia.— Twenty-fifih  annual  report  o(  the  superintend- 
ent of  public  schools.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled,  white,  7iiji :  colored. 
4.934.  Number  of  teacher*,  while,  166;  c&l'ired,  78.  Amount  paid  for 
teachers  salaries,  Ii»4. 3.17. 5,1. 

BUBEAU  OF  EiiiTCATiON,  Washington,  D.  C- Education  in  Aliska. 
B;  Sheldon  Jackson.  D.D.,  general  aj;enl. 

Cornell  Umversitv,  Ithaca.  .N.  v.— Annual  report  ol  the  president. 
Total  number  of  students  enrolled  during  the  vcar,  1 ,801 :  115  women  and 
1.S76  men.  Total  number  of  graduate  students  111  all  departments,  287. 
Addition  to  library,  25,91  j  volumes.  Total  number  nf  volumes,  160,91.1. 
Pamphlets,  a8,ioo.  Donations  have  been  received  during  the  year  amount- 
ing to  (iii,S9S 

Albany,  N.  V'.—Tuenly -eighth  annual  report  of  the  board  of  public 
instruction.  Number  of  school  buildings,  35,  Valut:  of  buildings  and  lots, 
$1, 306,000.  Number  of  pupil-i  enrolled,  1.1.49J .  Number  of  teachers,  187. 
Nuiubetof  kindei^arlens,  17.  In  the  i raining: school  the  must  important 
feature  of  the  jear  was  the  intriKluction  of  a  kindergarten  course  with  a 

Cook  County.  Illin. us. —Biennial  report  of  the  couniy  suoerintend-'nt 
of  ichools.  Number  of  srhnnl-houses  in  the  county.  497.  Number  of  high 
schools,  19.  Number  of  graded  schools.  .150.  Number  of  teachers,  4, ,177. 
Number  of  pupils  enrol hd  id  public  and  private  schools  3)tt.]64.  Esti- 
mated value  of  school  a|iparalus  ^nd  libraries,  $305,iRg.  Estimated  va'ue 
of  Bcboot-houses  and  lois,  £1,1.101.731.  Number  of  volumes  in  district  li- 
Sraries.  68,518.  All  of  the  country  schcml  teachers  in  the  county  have  been 
re<]uired  to  meet  the  superintendent  aod  his  assistants  each  mnnlh  at  Chi- 
cago, to  discuss  subjects  onnected  with  the  schools.  Eight  or  ten  of  the 
counly  graded  schools  have  adopted  the  Chicago  cturse  of  study  with  slight 

houses  and  the  improvement  of  old  ones.  The  superintendent  reports  (he 
efficiency  of  the  Cook  County  normal  greater  now  than  at  any  time  in  its 
hlitoty.  He  reports  the  buildings  inadequate  to  it«  needs,  and  recommends 
Ibala  public  school  be  buiit  upon  the  grounds  for  a  practice  schtKil. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. — Annual  report  of  tne  board  of  directors  of  the 
pnblic  library,  and  report  of  librarian. 

State  of  CoI-or  a  do.— Sixteenth  annual  reprrt  ol  the  slate  board  of 
agriculture  and  the  State  atricultural  college.  Value  of  college  property, 
$'97>633'7*-     Number  of  volumes  in  library,  4.470. 

State  of  Iowa,— Advance  sheets  of  the  bii^nniat  report  of  the  superin- 
lendenl  of  public  instruction,     Statistics  for  1S94. 

State  of   MAsaACUfSETra.- State  e<amination  and   ceitification    of 

HlDDi.EElOROtiGii,  Mass.  -Annual  report  of  the  school  committee.  Ex- 
penditures for  year,  $I9,4,V<.I9.  Number  of  school-houses,  19.  Number 
of  teachers,  33.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled.  i,30i.  A  two-story  school- 
houK  was  built   during   the  year.     The  Ulddlebora  pedagogical  c!ub, 


formed  in  1893,  has  gained  in  membership,  and  a  systematic  study  of  edu- 
cational faycholDgy  has  been  made.  The  teachers'  training  class  has  been 
reorganized,  and  the  work  of  the  class  consists  of  observation  of  the  teach- 
ing in  each  of  the  9  grades  below  the  high  school,  practice  In  teaching 
classes  of  the  difTetent  grades,  and  a  course  of  instruction  in  psychokiey, 
educational  methods,  school  management,  and  history  of  education.  De- 
partmental teaching  was  introduced  into  the  three  highest  grades  of  the 
grammar  school  with  gralifTi''g  results. 

Norton,  Mass  —Annual  report  of  the  school  committee.  Every  teacher 
reads  at  least  one  educational  paper,  and  has  taken  up  al  least  one  new 
bijok  on  leaching. 

ChemeV,  Wash : NGTON.— Fifth  annual  catalogue  of  the  sUte  normal 


school. 
Denver,  Colorado.-/ 

district  number  1.     Numbi 
000.    Number  of  teachers, 


nual  report  of  the  boai 
o-     Number  of 


rd  of  edi 


Valui 


dergartens  em  ploy  in 

The  out-donr  recitations,  where  teachers  and  p 
the  parks  or  in  the  country,  have  proved  10  be  an 

Greelev.  Coloilmmi.— Third  annual  catali^ 
school.    Number  of  pupils,  445- 

New  Hayek,  Conn.— Annual  report  of  the  b 
New  Haven  city  school  district.  Number  of  schoc 
district,  38.  Number  of  pupils  registered,  15.65 
Numberof  kindergartens  J.     Numberolev 


rhool 

property,  S'.*»- 

■"""iry,  a3,*Jo.     A 

00.     Five  kin- 

1  half  a  day  io 
.0  study, 
state   normal 

ucation  of  the 


berofpui      ,    .      . 
TheBoardman  manual 


lining  high  school  has  been  built  al  a  cost  of 
TTo.oDo.  I  ne  enure  sum  was  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Lucy  H.  Boardman.  It  is 
ni.t  intended  for  a  trade  school,  '"['upils  are  expected  to  work  with  their 
hana>,  to'make  tbem  expert  manually  as  we  1  as  meatalty.''  The  course 
of  study  covers  three  years. 
NoRTHAMi-TON,  M ASS.— Twenty  Seventh  Annuil  Report  of  (he  Clarke 
'    1  for  Deaf  Mutes.    No.  of  pupils,  i. 


Hyi 


t  of  tl 


Arizona. — Biennial  report  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
No.  of  teachers  employed  in  the  lerriioty.  J93.  171  of  these  bo'd  first  grade 
certificates.  Average  monthly  salary.  $75.30.  Amount  expended  for 
maintaining  schools  and  the  erection  of  school  buildings,  $176,671.03. 
Total  valuation  of  sch'nl  properly,  $405,446,33.  Average  schoo'tecm.  sii 
and  three-elevenths  months. 

State  of  North  Carolina.- Biennial  report  of  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  for  the  scholastic  years,  1891  and  189a.  iBgi  No.  o( 
public  school  houses  for  whites,  4,034.  For  colored,  1.779  189J.— For 
whites,  4,168,  For  colored.  1  991.  1891. — Value  of  public  school  prop- 
eity,  $848,074.     1891. — Value  of  school  pioprrly,  $893,364. 

STATE  OF  New  HaUPSIHRE,— Annual  report  of  |the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction.  No.  of  teachers,  3.187  Average  monthly  salary  of 
male  teachers,  $49.78;  of  female  teachers,  $37.36.  No  of  schoolhouses, 
1998.  No.  built  duringthe  year,  ay.  Estimated  value  of  bui'dings,  sites, 
furniture,  $1,975,333.     Estimated  value  of  apparatus,  5in.59a- 

State  OF  Kansas — Ninth  biennial  report  of  tlie  department  of  public 
instruction.  No.  of  pupils  enrolled  ;  1^3,  389,59?  ;  1894,  391,840.  No. 
of  teachers  employed  :  1893.  11,070;  1S94.  11.903.  Average  monthly  salary 
of  male  teachers,  $4.1.91 ;  of  female  teache-a,  $43,90,  Estimated  value  of 
school  property:  189.-),  ;$io,99903i ;  1894,  $11-193.396.  Na  of  school 
houses  built  1893,  a6i ;  1894, 126.  Each  c>  unty  held  a  normal  institute  in 
1S93,  and  all  but  two  in  18:4. 

State  of  Georgia. —Report  of  the  state  school  coromissioDer  of 
Georgia  to  the  general  assembly.  Total  enrollment  of  teachers,  for  1893. 
436,683.  No,  of  teachers,  9,033.  The  Sttle  Normal  School  al  Rock  C3- 
lege  held  a  summer  sessi<in  of  eight  weeks,  which  was  atleoded  by  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  students. 
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COLORADO. 

Florence.— $15,000   io  bonds  bavc 

been  issued  foe  a  Dew  school  ia  dUtricI 

GbeeLEV.— A  Jao.ooo  school   will  be 

GEORGIA. 


spend  Jio.i 

Write  E.  H.  Willia 

Maoisos.— Two  schools  lo 


>   $>S, 


-Sso.™ 


willb 


Los  Angples. — Plaos  for  a 
prepared  by  Bradbeer  &  Ferris 
I  (San  Francisco.— W.  H.  A 
school  al  Alameda. 

San  Pedro  will  build  an  addition  lo  school.     Writ 

VaLLEJO  will  rebuild  the  hig'i  school  burned. 

Ventura  will  build  a  $5,000  school. 

CONNECTICUT. 

New  Britain,— Arch.  W,  H.  Caldwell  has  planned  a  biick  schoo 


-The  Culver  milii 

built  at  a  c»t  ol   $150,000,    I( 

A.  H.  Culver,  of  St.  Lou-s.  is  til 

MUHCtE  will  spend  S»>.coo  on 


ine  Georgia  normal  college. 
ILLINOIS. 

Chicago.- Board  of  education  will 
erect  (he  following  huildings :  Three- 
slory  school  comer  Fulton  street,  $60, 
am.  Addition  lo  the  West  Side  hieh 
school,  $35,000.  Three-slory  school  May 
&  65th  sireels,  $70,000.  Addition  to  For- 
restvlLle  school,  $65,000.  WoodlawD 
school,  $70,000.  Adams  scLool,  $75,000. 
Nine-room  addilion  to  Newberry  school. 
)  West  Division 
ieh  school.  Also  an  18-room  school 
with  assembly  hall  on  Hope  avenue,  also 
a  33'room  school  wilh  assembly  hall  OD 
Townsend  street.  Arch.,  Aug,  Fielder. 
John  A.  Guilford,  iiioSehiUer  buildioe, 
manager  for  board  of  education. 

School  building  and  workshop  for  the 
Lewis  instltule.     Write  Jno.  A.  Roche, 

W.L.  Ktewer.  Schiller  build- 
ing has  planned  a  school  lor  (he  Polish 
St.  Mary's  church  to  cost  $30,000. 


ny  recently  burned  will  be  re- 
nagnificent  fire-prool  building. 


The  School  Journal,  published  weekly  at  $3,50  per  year,  is  the  bnl 
paper  for  school  boards,  superintendents,  principals,  and  all  (eacheis  who 

ing  new  buildings,  the  additions  of  departments  of  music,  drawing,  gyro- 
consulting  Ihese  notes,  laid  plans  for  better  remuneraiion. 

The  Teachers'  Institute.  a(  Ji.oo  per  year,  is  par  eTcellence  the 
iducalianal  mtjta'fit  of  the  country  ;  lor  teachers  who  want  the  best 
tnelieds,  and  to  grow  prdageg  tally,  ihis  is  lif  paper. 

The  Primary  School,  at  $1.00  per  year,  ia  a  right  hand  ol  help  for  the 
teacher  of  young  children. 

Educational  Foundations,  at  $1.00  per  year,  is  fo'  sludmls  0/  ptda- 
togy.  It  discusses  the  History,  Principles,  ilethods,  and  Civics  of  Educa- 
tion, and  Child  Siudy, 

Olr  Times  contains  the  news  of  the  monlhairanged  for  use  in  school, 
3D  cents  a  year 

A  superintendent  will  need  The  School  Journal  ;  his  assistants  The 
iNSTiTtiTE  and  l'piM*Ry  School  ;  the  one  interesled  in  the  study  of 
pedagogy  win  wan'  Foundations.  Earnest  leachers  seeLiug  advancemenl 
take  The  JouRNs:    Ijititute.  and  Foundations. 

Besides  ihese  periodicals  we  publ'sh  (he  largest  standard  line  of  books 
in  teaching,  and  teachers'  aids.  Al-o  keep  in  Mock  all  educational  books 
published.  Catalogues  tree.  Coircspondence  invited.  E.  L.  Kellogg 
fir  Co.,  Educational  Publishers,  61  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York. 


irillbi 


IOWA. 

G.  G.  Ketcham. 


a  school.     Wtile  Jas,  Jordan, 
school  will  be  buil_t_.    Write  S   Ripperton 


ESTHERViLLE  will  bulW  a  school.    Write  J.  M.  B 

ExiRA  will  erect  a  school.     Write  Henry  Young. 

Fort  Madison  will  build  a  la-room  high  school.     Write  W.  A.  Siherfe. 

Granville  will  erect  a  school.     Wnle  s-cretary  board  of  educalioD. 

Hawarden  will  spend  $30,ooo  on  a  school.     Write  secretary  board  o( 


Madison 

MONDAH 

will  ere 
N   will 

t  a  school.    Write  W.  R.  Mustin. 
remotfel    their    school    building. 

Write 

Vinton. 

H  will  e 
11  build 

a  school 
rectasc 
school  w 

■at  school. 
Write  L 
ool.    Wri 
11  be  built. 

Write  L.  Reed. 
S  Spencer. 
e  D.  W.  Haye-. 
Write  F.  A.  Dunckle 

LOUISIA 

VA. 

Algiers 
Monroe 

-$IO,OC 

-Anew 

0  will  be 
highsc 

MAINE 

new  school, 
ooo      Write  F 

ank  O'E 

Dexter 

will  probably  ere 

ct  a  new  no 

rmal  school. 

"Ought  to  take  the  place  of  all  other  books 
in  the  classes  for  which   it   is   intended" 


THOMAS'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Modern— Complete— Impartial— Accurate— Patriotic— Interesting. 

FULL    BIBLIOORAPHICAL    REFERENCES,    ILLUSTRATIVE    READINGS,    AND    APPENDICES. 


Prof.  A.  B.  HART,  of  Hftrrard,  writei: 

"  Id  form  the  book  is  pleasing — there  is  a  large  type  and  ai 


well,  molded  book. 

One  merit  the  book  has  which  is  sn  unu: 
■chool  history.  Each  of  (he  lwen(]F  chapter 
same  period.    As  a  book  to  be  taught,  to  be 


:  of  leading  mi 
jt  losing  the  A 


er  in  propoitlon 
mean  spirit.     I 


il  number  of  pages. 


I  as  to  be  worthy  of  special  mention,  and  which  adapts  it  for  teaching  in  the  nswer  mell 
preceded  by  a  wetl.cliDsEn  bibliography,  intended  lo  lead  the  pupils  to  other  authoritie: 
died,  tu  lead  to  other  reading,  and  tu  kwp  for  n^ference,  it  deserves  much  praise." 


039  pages.     Half  leather.     Introduction  price,  $t.OO. 

D.   C.    HEATH    &    CO..    Publishers,     Boston.     New  York,     Chlcaso. 
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I1  atacoitof  $ijj,o(M.  Write 


MARYLAND, 
Baltimore. —Four  new  schools  i 
the  major,  F,  C.  Lattobe. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 
ASDOVEB,— A  new  school. 
Boston. — Arch.  Edmund  VVheetwrieblhupianned  a  school.  Coit  $to 

Bridoe WATER  willetect  *  oewschooL    Cost  SiS, 000. 
BkOCKTON  will  build  a  tenioom  school 
LJtwRENCE  will  spend  $45,000  on  a  school. 
Ualden  has  appropriated  $100,000  for  a  high  school 
Marlboro  will  erect  a  high  schooJ.    Cost  $50,000. 


IN  will  it 


high  schoa 


New  Bedford  will  spend  $28000  on  a  new  school. 
Newton  wilJ  build  a  twelve-rooQi  school.     Cost,  $60,000. 
North  FIELD. —The  D.  L.  Moodf  seminar]'  for  girls  will  spend  $35,000 
on  a  gymnasium. 
PlTTSFiELD  has  appropriated  $100,000  for  a  high  school. 
QtiiNcr  will  build  two  new  schools. 
Readino  will  build  a  ten-room  school. 
SpRiHGFIELD. — The  Industrial  school  will  erect  a  (ouT-stoi]i  school  to 

cost  $30,000. 

MICHIGAN. 


be  built.     Write  David 
\Vm.  H.  Jordan. 


Detroit.— The  new  Central  high  school  ■ 
Wallace,    3  Hodges  building. 

Popple  will  build  a  school  Id  Oliver  township.     Wi 

MINNESOTA. 
Albert  Lea.— A  new  high  school. 
OaHAWA.— A  new  school.     Write  J,  Foi. 
St.  Paul  will  spend  $55,000  on  new  schools. 
Wacobia.— A  new  school.    Wnie  H.  R.  Dieasner. 

WINOHA.— Arch,  Maybury  &  Sons  have  plans  for  a  school  at  DwatoDDa. 
MISSOURI. 
Writ 

NEBRASKA. 
Nebraska  Citv  will  probably  erect  a  new  high  school.     Cost,  $3o,u>o. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 
Concord  will  build  a  new  school. 
Wilton. — A  ^-toom  school  (o  cost  $15,000  will  be  built  at  once. 

NEW  JERSEY. 
Atlantic  Citv  will  build  a  new  school  lo  cost  $30.oco.     Write  the 


Df  board  of  ei 
.uild  a 


MILBURN.-Conll 

Trenton.— The  alieia 


>r  the  ni 


NEW  YORK. 

Attica. — $5,000  will  be  spent  on  improvements  in  Union  school. 

Brook LVN.— The  board  of  education  have  cooUacled  for  four  new 
schools.  Arlington  avenue,  cost  $114,300.  Dumont  street,  cost  $8S,ooo. 
Hamburg  avenue,  cost  $73,350-     Eighlh  avenue,  cost  75,000. 

Buffalo. — St.  Anne's  church  will  build  a  handsome  school.  Cost  $100,- 
000.  Board  of  fducation  will  advertise  for  competitive  designs  forncH 
$135,000  high  school. 

Churchville  will  spend  $10, doo  on  a  new  school.    Write  H.  J.  Snyder 

Geneseo.— $75,oco  has  been  appropriated  for  improvements  to  Iht 
norma]  school. 

Lockport  will  build  a  new  school. 

New  York.— Columbia  college  will  erect  a  college  building  01 
Amslerdam  avenue  and  both  sirert.     Cost,  $100,000. 

PatCHOGUE,— A  large  college  will  probably  be  built.   Cost,  $500,000. 

WOLCOTT  will  spend  about  $14,000  on  a  new  school. 
NORTH  DAKOTA, 

Grand  Forks  will  erect  a  $10,000  school.    J.  W.  Ross.  Arch. 

Homestead  will  build  a  school.    Write  T.  T.  Haugan. 
OHIO. 

Benton  Ridoe.— A  new  school.    Write  J.  P.  Baldwin. 

Caldwell.— A  new  Echool.    Write  D.  G.  Wilson. 


LORAIK.— Board  of  education  expect  lo  build  a  $50,000  schooL 

New  RiEGEL  wilt  huild  a  new  school.     J.  Wetiel,  clerk. 

Toledo. — 1  he  manual  training  and  bigh  school  recently  burned  will  be 
rdiuilt  immediately. 

Westerville.— Archs.  Yost  &  Packard,  o(  Columbus,  have  planned  an 
eight -room  school  to  cost  $30,000. 

Norwood  will  erect  a  school ;  cost,  $18,000. 
OKLAHOMA, 

Shawnee  will  build  a  school.     Write  B.  Dierker. 

Oklahoma  Citv  will  erect  a  high  scbool. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Alleohenv. — A  new  school  in  twenty-second  ward.  Alston  &  Heckert. 

DeiIm A R.— School  directors  will  build  a  new  school  at  West  Branch. 
Write  C.Copesticlr. 

Di;bos.— $17,000  will  be  spent  on  a  new  school.    Write  E.  Du  Boi»- 

JENKINTOWN.— F.  R.  Watsoo,  518  Walcut  St.,  Philadelphia,  b  architect 
for  a  parochial  school  at  this  place. 

Philadelphia  — Chas.  W.  Bolton,  1510  Chestnut  St.,  is  architect  for* 
school  at  Shamokin.  T.  M.  Rogers,  1107  Walnut  St.,  is  architect  for  a 
scbool  at  Devon. 

Pittsburg.- $15,000  will  be  spent  on  a  school  at  Hillvale.  Bartberger 
&  East,  Archs. 

Archs.  E.  J.  Carlisle  Co.,  605  Smilhfield  St..  have  planned  ■  $4,000 
school  at  Ingram,  alsoa  school  to  cost  $35,000  at  Wilkiasburg.  Arch.  T, 
D.  Evans,  605  Smithfield  St..  have  planned  a  school  at  Hailewood  ;  cost, 
$10,000.  Archs.  Riddle  &  Keiro,  same  address,  have  plans  for  school  at 
Sbarpsburg;  cost,  $io,coo. 

Washinoton,  —A  new  school  cost  $10,000.     Archs,  McCune  &  Ely, 

WvoHiNO  will  erect  a  new  four-room  scbool.     Write  W.  S.  Jacobs. 
RHODE  ISLAND. 

Providence.— Martin  &  Hall  have  prepared  pbns  for  two  new  scbools 
for  the  city  ;  one  to  cost  $33,000,  the  other  $50,000. 
SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Charleston. — An  1 
O'Neale. 

Gettvsbuhc  will  ei 

Greenville. 


10  the  high  scbool  will  be  built.    \Vrite  R .  G. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 
1  erect  a  school.    Write  Hilam  Booth. 

TEXAS. 
.   three-story  hrick  college  will  be  built.     Write  S.  J. 


UTAH. 
Richmond  will  erect  a  school ;  cost  $10,000.    Write  A.  S.  Scbaw, 
Salt  Lake  will  build  a  six-room  school  to  cost  $10,000,     Write  J.  W. 
Gushing. 

VIRGINIA. 
Norfolk.— Plans  have  been  made  for  two  fine  schools.     Write  C.  A. 

West  Norfolk.— Two  new  schools.    Write  F.  J.  Wrighu 

West  Point.— A  new  building  lor  the  academy.     A.  H.  Smith,  pre*. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 
Elkins. — A  girts'  industrial  school  to  cost  $50,000  will  piobahly  be 

WISCONSIN. 
Columbus.  -  A  new  school  will  be  ei 
Eau  Claire. — A  ten -room  school  wi 
Jefferson  will  build  a  $»o,ooo  school. 
La  Crosse  will  spend  $30,000  on  new  schools. 
Merrill  will  huild  a  new  school. 
Oneida  will  build  a  two-story  school, 
Superior.— A  Finnish  Lutheran  college  will  be 


ItnpBlrei)  Dtffestlon. 

The  patient  Is  required  to  diet.  In  building  up  and  miintainlne  good 
health,  milk  is  recogniied  as  a  valuable  factor,  but  it  is  important  that  it 
be  absolutely  pure  and  steriliied.  Borden's  Peerless  Brand  Evaporated 
Cream  meets  all  requiremenis.     Entirely  wholesome. 


.OXjiX^XSTGI- 


oriTi  o: 


Sound-proof 
and  Alr-tlght. 

/h    Vatioiu    Woods 

Made  aUo  With 
Blackboard 

Surface. 

These  partitions  are 
a  marvelous  conve- 
nience, easily  oper 
aled,  very  durable 
and  do  not  get  out  of 


VEHETIAH  BLIHDS 


It  kinds  of  iiva.    Veiy  handsome  ii 


JAS.  GODFREY  WILSCK,  ?«t5ntee  ud  Humfactunr,  74  West  23rd  Street,  New  York. 
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New  Books. 


Orison  Sweet  Marden,  the  author  of  Pushing  to  tht  Ftont;  or. 
Success  Undtr Difficulties,  [urnis.ies  in  his  ovn  case  a  line  illus- 
tration of  the  equalities  he  would  bdve  illustrated  in  bis  pages.  He 
had  devoted  his  spare  moments  for  ten  years  in  the  preparation 
of  this  book  when  a  fire  destroyed  all  his  manuscript  and  notes. 
This  was  discouraging,  but  he  went  bravely  lo  worlc  to  repair  the 
loss  as  well  as  he  could  from  memory  and  other  sources,  but  it 
required  a  vast  amount  of  exira  labor.  The  book  he  has  pro- 
duced is  one  of  the  most  helpful  kind  for  boys.  He  has  taken 
such  themes  as  the  man  and  bis  opportunity,  boys  with  no 
chance,  an  iron  will,  what  career  ?  concentrated  energy,  "  on 
time,"  or  the  triumph  of  promptness,  a  fortune  in  good  manners, 
tact  or  common  sense,  self-respect  and  self- confide  ace,  the  price 
of  success,  the  reward  of  persistence,  etc.,  and  treated  them  in  a 
bright  pleasing  way,  illustrating  them  by  many  examnles  drawn 
from  the  lives  of  noted  men  and  women.  In  fact,  he  has  pre- 
sented the  philosophy  of  living  in  a  way  that  cannot  fail  to  inter- 
est ambitious  boys  and  girU.  The  boy  or  girl  must  be  dull  in- 
deed that  does  not  love  to  read  of  people  who  have  been  leaders 
in  the  world's  history.  Emphasis  is  laid,  as  it  should  be,  upon 
the  development  of  character.  Mr.  Marden  shows  how  the  pos- 
session of  certain  qualities  enabled  these  people  to  do  great 
things.  It  is  a  most  helpful  and  stimulating  book,  which  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  all  young  Americans.  It  is  illustrated  with 
twenty-four  fine  portraits  of  eminent  persons.  (Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co..  Boston  and  New  York,    ti.jo.) 

A  concise  and  well  arranged  tent-book  of  physics  is  the  £7*- 
mmtary  Text-Book  of  Pkysia,  by  Prof,  J.  D.  Everett,  of  Queen's 
college,  Belfast.  It  was  the  aim  of  the  author  to  present,  in  brief 
space,  those  portions  of  theoretical  physics  which  are  most  essen- 
tial to  subsequent  advances.  His  belief  is  that  the  teacher  should 
not  seek  so  much  to  teach  many  facts,  as  to  teach  the  pupils 
rightly  to  connect  a  few  great  facts  together.  In  this  book  are 
given  the  essential  principles  of  dynamics,  hydrostatics,  beat,  light, 
sound,  electricity,  and  magnetism.  Numerous  experiments  are 
described  by  the  aid  of  illustrations  and  the  more  common  formu- 
la; for  workmg  out  problems  are  given.  The  book  will  help  the 
student  to  get  not  only  a  theoretical  but  a  practical  knowledge  of 
physics,  because  he  can  perform  many  of  tnese  experiments  very 
easily  biroself.  The  working  out  of  the  problems  that  are  given 
at  the  end  of  each  mam  division  will  serve  to  impress  the  princi- 
ples on  his  mind.  It  is  a  very  excellent  hook  (or  elementary 
classes  in  physics.  (D.  Van  Nostrand  Co ,  New  York,  agents  for 
the  United  States.    (1.40.) 

It  is  now  preiiy  generally  recognized  that  the  best  way  to 
teach  physics  is  by  means  of  experiments  which  the  learn- 
ers can  perform  for  tbemsflve,".  In  the  book  prepared  by  R.  T. 
Galzenbrook.  F.R.S  ,  assistant  director  of  the  Cavendish  library 
and  fellow  of  Trinity  college.  Cambridge,  on  Mechanics,  the  sub- 
ject is  treated  in  the  experimental  way.    The  students  are  sup- 


posed to  be  seated  two  at  a  table  with  their  apparatus  and  to 
perform  the  more  f  imple  experiments  with  it.  For  the  more  elab- 
orate  experiments  of  course  this  is  not  possible.  In  that  case  the 
demonstrator  performs  the  experiments  and  the  class  work  out 
the  results.  It  was  (or  the  encouragement  of  this  plan  of  study 
in  the  school  that  this  book  was  written,  and  it  can  be  easily  car- 
ried out,  'or  most  of  the  apparatus  can  be  made  or  bought  very 
cheap.  The  experiments  arc  numbered  consecutively,  and  often 
descriptions  of  other  experiments  follow  in  small  type  together 
with  solutions  of  problems.  The  author,  with  his  own  classes,  be- 
gins with  a  few  simple  measurements  of  lengtb,  surface,  volume, 
and  the  like.  Then  follow  kinematics  and  questions  dealing  with 
momentum,  force,  and  energy.    (Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York. 

The  fact  that  Goldsmith's  poems  are  read  and  appreciated  after 
more  than  a  ceniurv  and  a  quarter  and  that  they  have  outlived 

many  more  ambitious  productions,  shows  that  they  have  the 
qualities  of  genuine  poeiry.  They  are  specially  adapted  for 
study  in  school,  and  therefore  The  Deserted  Village,  the  Trav- 
eler, and  Other  Poems,  with  notes  and  biographical  sketch  have 
been  included  in  a  volume  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series. 
The  list  of  familiar  quotations,  a  very  long  one  considering  the 
small  amount  of  his  poetic  writings,  deserves  especial  study. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.,  Boston.     15  cents.) 

Otto  Heller's  First  Course  in  German  is  intended  to  teach 
young  children  that  language  according  10  the  natural  method. 
He  sought  to  avoid  the  sacrifice  of  system  and  method  lo  subject 
matter,  so  common  in  books  of  ibis  kind.  The  lessons  begin  with 
brief  conversational  exercites  concerning  familiar  objects,  the 
length  and  difliculiy  of  the  sentences  increasing  gradually.  The 
book  has  numerous  itlusi rat  ions.  (I.  Kohler,  911  Arch  street, 
Philadelphia.) 

The  Penni^lninia  Railroad 

TIONAL   ASSOCIATION    AT    DENVER. 

Aside  from  the  f»ct  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  the  gnUeSt  rail- 
road in  the  world  in  point  of  mileaeepCapiUl  invested,  numberofemployei, 
anniiil  revenue,  lermiQal  faciliiies,  equipment,  comtort.  and  safely,  Ihu 
I  hifhwaj'  passes,  en  roule,  lo  Denver,  via  either  Chic»pi  o: 


™uV"i"te^"fian  anr'ortw^  ^PriDVeton,"frentOT,"  Philadelphia,  and 
Pittsburc.  which  was  old  ■'  Fori  Duqueane,"  re-echo  wilh  memories  of  the 
*"rriDg  iients  of  our  war  (or  independence  ;  Chester,  Lancasler,  and  pau- 


■  with  Ihe  "  Horeeshoe 

_    "oidPonageRoad,"aadlhe"Paclisaddle,"oftheever-i 

ing  AUeeheny  Mountains,  lo  male  the  jounie;  beiweeo  (he  East  and 

like  the  dreanu  ol  a  poel  or  an  arlisl. 

Let  Ihe  blood  be  vitaliied  and  good  health  is  insured  by  Hood"! 


Purify 
And  Enrich 
Your  Blood 
By  Taking 


I  Sarsaparilla 

It  was  the  Only 
Sarsaparilla  admitted 
At  Worid's  Fair. 

AVER'S   PILLS  for  the  Llv«r. 


I  You  Want  I 

Miller's 
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If  the  studcDt,  inthe  study  of  geometi?,  mrrely  learns  to  reprat 
a  demonf  tratioD  that  has  been  prepared  by  some  odc  else,  he  fails 
to  fi^t  a  great  part  of  the  benefit  which  the  work  in  this  subject 
ousht  to  bring  to  him.  The  tdm  of  G.  A.  Wentworth  and  G.  A. 
HmI,  the  authors  of  An  Examination  Manual  in  Plant  Geomt- 
try,  has  been  to  give  elementary  insiruction  in  the*  art  of  handling 
onginal  theorems  and  problems,  and  to  supply  a  series  of  graded 
test  papers  iri  geometry,  which  can  be  used  not  merely  as  tests  of 
tbe  Knowledge  aciually  obtained,  but  also  as  a  means  of  develop- 
ing and  strengthening  the  power  to  originate  and  carry  on  a  logi- 
cal train  of  thought.  The  book  ciwtains  a  chapter  of  delintions 
used  in  plane  geometry,  and  a  numbered  list  ot  standard  proposi- 
tions ;  a  short  chapter  on  the  methods  of  attacking  and  proving 
ori|i>nal  theorems  ;  a  short  chapter  on  the  methods  of  attacking 
and  solving  original  problems ;  a  series  of  one-hour  examination 
papers  on  each  of  the  five  books  of  plane  geometry,  and  some  re- 
cent examination  papers  in  plane  geometry.  (Ginn&  Co.,  Boston. 
SScenta.) 


Soma  R««<ona 
Why  Te»chm  Should  Select  the  Niektt  Plate  Jfoutttat  their  Top  io  Den 
ver  Id  JuIj. 
isi,— Because  it  win  h»ve  the  Lewtil  Halts. 

ad  — BecauK  it  will  give  UDexcelled  Mrvite— which  will  include  Ve^ 
trains,  with  tbroueh  sleepine  car  to  Denver,  wiihtut  change,  lu  dinine 
iianand  buSet  serrice  ia  unsurpassed,  and  its  meal  stalionsserve  th«  beet  01 

3d.— Becauie  it  will  give  you  side  trips  to  aautaufua  La*i  and  Niagara 
Fails  Bn'Heul  extra  charge,  on  your  return  trip. 

4th. —Because  it  njns  along  the  shores  of  beaudful  Lake  Erie  with  its 
cooline  breeiefi  and  deliehlful  scciktt,  passing  Ihrough  the  fan>ou»"Gr^ 
Bell"of  Chautauqua  and  ■' Gas  Bell"  of  Indiana,  ih»  beautiful  dliei  of 
Erie,  Cleveland,  Fostoria,  and  Ft.  Wayne,  the  Summer  Resons  of  Green 
springs,  and  many  other  noted  places. 

5th.— Because  special  eHorts  will  be  made  by  the  Nickel  Plate  KraJ  tor 
the  comfort,  convenience,  and  pleasure  of  the  Teachers  on  thU  Inp;  and 
its  ioto  rales  and  eiceilent  service  should  designate  il  as  the  Oficial  a^te. 

For  all  information  call  on  the  nearest  ticket  agent,  or  addresa  I- .  J. 
Hoore,  Ceoeral  Agent,  13  Exchange  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


ffladame  Rowley's  Toilet  Mask 

OS 

FACE    CLOVE. 

The  following:  claims  made  for  Madame  Rowley's  Toilet  Mask  are  the  grounds  on  which  it  is 
recommended  to  ladies  for  Beautitying,  Bleaching:,  and  Preserving  tbe  Complexion: 


I  Bt.  The  MaOc  is  Soft  and  TlicMe,  ■■ 
ApfiieAiMA  Worn  without  JKMtnn/orf  1 

2d.  It  is  durable,  and  does  not  dissolve 
orcomeasunder,  but  holds  its  original  shape. 

3d.  It  has  been  A  nalyxed  by  Eminent 
Scteati&tg  and  ChemictU  Bxpertt,a.xiA 
pronounced  Perfedly  J'ttreand  Harm- 
lea*. 

4M.  With  ordinary  care  the  ToiUt 
Matie   will  Last  for   Yearn  with    its 

Valnstbte  propirlies  unimpaired. 

Sth.  The  Mask  is  protected  bv  letters 
patent,  has  been  introduced  fifteen  years,  and 
is  the  oniy  Oenuine  article  of  tbe  kind 
-  Qth,  Il  is  Becemtnended  by  JBmi- 
nent  Bhysicians  and  Scientifle  Men 

as  a  sufitilufe  far  injuriiHis  coitneties 

llh.  The  ToiUt  Mank  is  as  UnUke 

the  fraudulent  appliances  used  for  conveying 
cosmetics,  etc.,  to  the  face  aiday  ii  la  nigAt, 
and  it'  bears  no  analogy  to  them. 

Sth.  The  Jfaxft  may  t>ewom  with  Petr- 
fect  Privacy,  a.aA  tilt  doi^nt  Scntiiny 
cannot  detect  that  it  has  been  nsed. 


nd  can  be  Eatay\     Qth.  ItisiiTaturat  Bfautlfior  lor  Bleaehinfftad  rr&- 
r  Inconvenience  aorvlng  tbe  Shin,  and  Remmiing  CompleaDionai  Im- 
perfeetionn. 

10fA.The  roUefJIfCMJfc  is  sold  at  a  mod- 
erate piice,  and  out  purchase  ends  lit  expense. 

\  1  th.  Many  dollars  uselessly  expended 
for  cosmetics,  lotions,  and  tike  preparations, 
may,  by  its  use,  be  saved. 

\2th.  £adfe«  in  every  partofthecoun* 
try  arc  using  tbe  ToUet  MUBk  with  grati- 
fying results. 

1  3th.  It  is  safe,  simple,  cleanly  and  ef- 
fective for  beautifying  purposes,  and  never 
injures  the  most  delicate  skin. 

1 4th.    While    it    is    intended    that    the 

Toilet  Mask  be  Worn  During  tiieep, 

1 1'     il  may  be  applied  with  efuaify  gaed  rtsnilt,  at 

/)   Any  Time,  10  suit  the  convenience  of  the 

1  Sth,  The  Toilet  Mark  has  received 
the  testimony  of  well-known  society  and 
professional  ladies,  who  proclaim  It  to  be 
the  greatest  discovery  for  beautifying  pur- 
poses ever  offered  to  the  public. 


The  Toilet  Maek  or  F«oe  Olove  In 

position  to  the  face. 
To  be  worn  3  times  in  the  week. 


rejiik 


that  will  Indeed  Improve  tba  complazloo," 

**BveiT  ladr  wbo  dealret  a  fanltlena  comp 
•boold  Ik  proTlded  wllb  lbs  Toilet  Mask." 

"  Mr  ttc*  I*  as  sort  and  uaooth  ■*  an  iDfaDt'i.' 

■■  [  am  perreetlT  dellfhted  wuh  tt." 

"AJ  a  medium  lor  nmovlna  dlKoloratloiii 
ualat  ud  beautltflns  tbe  iklii,  I  ooailder  li 


Few   Specimen    Extracts   from    Testimonial   Letters 

Is,  Indeed,  ■  perTect 


laklng  It  iinoaiber  and 
'B  pimple*,  IrrltailoDt. 


le  akin  tben  I* 


■apencdfl  evuTtUng 


"  The  Ipdprovement  in  mr  oomplexton  la  tnilr  m 

"  I  bats  Ikco  t«lte*ed  ot  a  tallow,  gnatj  «omp)< 
>a  atter  trjlns  all  Uadi  of  eouietiei  wltbou  m 


COMPLEXION    BLEMISHES 

mar  bA  bidden  Imperfectly  by  cosmetics  and  powders,  but  oan  only  be  removed  permanently  by  the  Toilet  Maik. 
By  Its  luo  erery  kind  of  spots.  Impurities,  roughness,  eta,  vanish  ftam  the  skin,  leaving  It  soft,  clear,  brilUant. 
HjaA  beautlfuL    It  Is  harmless,  costs  little,  and  saves  Its  user  money.     It  prevents  and  BEHOVES 

WRINKLES. 

■  and  Is  both-  a  eomplezlon  preserver  and  beautlfler.  Introduced  and  fkvorably  known  throughout  tbe  DnJted  States 
is  years;  In  England  and  France,  9  years.  ILLUSTRATED  PAMPHLET,  wlOi  anthentbj  proofk  of  ezoepUonal  merit, 
•muient  expert  testlmoney,  and  fUll  particulars,  mailed  free  by 

THE  TOIL£T  MASK  CGMFAirT,  1164  Broadway,  ISTewTork. 

Apply  tu  Paiaphlat  XQW,  whil*  yn  hsnou  addiwp  Man  yto,  m  ObtaiitarttMmnt  appMn  atfi  Miulnally.' FIwm  Mnttoa  "Th*  IniMl.'' 
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National  Educational  GonYentlon, 

DENVER,  COLORADO,  JULY,   1895. 
COLORADO   SHORT  LINE, 


Either  going  lo  or  lelurning  [ 
thiough  Sr.  Louis,  the  Gale-Waji  t 
United  Stales,  and  a  pcinl  Khich  pr 
beautiful  parks,  and  one  of  the  finest 

Shaw's  Botanical  Gardens  coal 


im  the   National  Educational  Convention  you   should 
the  S<ulbwe»t,  one  of  ihe  grealesl  commercial  centers 
Hnts  many  ailmciions.      Tower  Hill  Park  is  one  of  th( 
(lamplis  of  land.ccapc  gardening  in  the  world, 
in  plants  Ircm  aJl  parts  of  the  world  and  should  be  si 


5t.  Louis  IS  one  of  Ibe  lew  large  cities  in  the  United  Stall 
trains  entering  and  leaving  (he  city  arrive  and  depan.  and  pqi 
specimens  of  architecture  in  the  United  States  and  is  ihe  larg 

The   COLORADO  SHORT    LINE   reaches  fttro  St.   Louis  to  Kansas   City,  and  thence 
through  Kansas  and  Colorado  lo  Pueblo.      Leavioz  Pueblo  under  the  shadows  of  the  Rocky  Moi 
tains  it  takes  its  course  lo  Denver.     Pikes  Peak  anif  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  m  sight  for  lao  mi 
Daily  trains  are  operated  via  Ihii  hne,  carrying  Pullman  Buffet  Steeping  Cars  and  free  RecHi 


Chair  Cars. 


For  further  informatioD,  r 


»  of  (ate,  pamphlets,  t 


^         The  Greatest  Railroad         J 
#         OQ  Earth —  ^ 

SantaFeRoutel 


Teachers  and  tl 
EdHcalwnai  A 
Denver,   in    July,    should 
that  the  Santa  Fe  offers  a- 
as  anybody  el^e,  with  better 
Special    inducements    to 


'X 


Through  Pullinan  Sleepers  and  free 
>_hair  Cars— Chicago,  SI.  Louis  and 
Kansas  City  to  Denver.  One  hun- 
dred miles'  superb  view  of  Rocky 
Mountains  between  Pueblo  and  Den- 

Pnvilege     of    attending     Summer 


For   ticket   rates,   descriptive  pam- 
phlets, elc  address 

C.  D,  SIMOHSOV,  Sen.  Baatani  Agt. 
E.  F.  BDBHXTT,  Eutarn  Fim.  Agt. 

26T  Broadway,  New  York. 

Most  Picturesque 
Line  to  Coloiado. 


The  St.  Denis  Hotel 

BttotnwAr  AUD  eLMvmnrH  Smmmr, 
otM>i"  ar,c.  «.«*.  NEW  YORK. 

i  on  Ibe  European    ' 

loubles  its  f> 

one  of  the  t 

n  thiscoun 

nullus  0I  a  few  btocka  from  the  hotel 


The  St.  Denii  Is  Ihe 


■ome  addition  Ihi 

c>nlal"l^oTalio 
- 1  few  block! 
publishers  of  I 

WILLIAM  TAYLOR, 


"^JTtS™ 


^^» 


PiCTDRESQOE 
TRUNK  LINE 

OF 

AMERICA. 


BLOCK  SAFETY  SIGNALS 

THB  ONLX  UNB 

WITHOUT      CHANCE 

FliOM 

NDW  YORK, 
CHICAGO, 

CLEVKIjAND, 

CINCIJfNATT, 

TO 

Beautiful 
Chautauqua  Lake, 

IXtCATBD  AT  A 
AMIDST  CHABMI> 
ITS    ftSOBBS    DOT 

TAVOCA  I.AKB  18 

THE  IDEIL  SUMMEII  RESORT. 


PICTURESQUE  ERIE  LINES. 

D.    I,    ROBKRTS, 

Gen.  Pasaanger  Agant. 


SMITH'S  RAPID  PRACTICE 

Arithmetic   Cards. 

GREATEST  f  For  giving  ,  TrsTED 
LABOR  I  anyamountl  'fr/ii" 
SAVING  ofpracticeinl  ,.«« 
DEVICE    (  arilhmetk     '   '">"» 

From  the  lowest  trade  of  pnaury  addition,  Ihroosh 
liactloila,  perccBtBce  toadvaoce  meamrementa.  ji 
scuol  i6  cards  each,  every  <ne  dlBercni.  Prioe,  yi 
net  per  set,  panpaid.  Complete  seti  of  a  ir 
ome  wooden  box.    Price  on  application. 

%  L  IBU.0G6  ft  CO.,  Ki  Ink  AOtetlt. 


When  Traveling  in  Europe  and 
Other  Foreign  Countries 

TRAVELERS  CHEQUES 

American  Express  Company, 

NO  IDENTIFICATION  REQUIRED. 

Hare  Caavenlant  itaan  Leiten  of  CndK  or  Clr- 
cnlar  Notes,  and  Halriha  Cast. 

Avallabla  mx  a*er-JD,oaO  PlueaWBoropa, 
Ula.  Africa.  Aostralla,  Veilco.  Boath  Amerlea.  Coba, 
India,  China.  Japan.  United  States,  Canada,  and  alie- 
where, inciudlDiPrinclral  Haiela. 

rheqaes  laaaed  far  tlO,  MO,  tSO,  tlOO 
and  *»00  wch. 

Ksact  Anaaal  la  Farelaa  Maaer  prlntvl  on 
CMque  will  tH  paid  wlibaai  cannlaalaB  ar  *l— 
t  liT  an  eitencted  Hit  at  Baakera. 
tea  and  Fartker  Partlcalara  can  be  ob- 


Spring.'n^Summer 

School  GeletiratiODS. 

Edited  by  Alice  M.  Kellogg, 


Easter 
May  Day, 
Memorial  Day, 
Fourth  of  July 

AND 

Closing  Day. 

CoDtaJDs  material  adapted  for  all  grades. 
More  Ihan  loo  pages  of  new  and  aitrac- 
vt  material. 

Price  35  cents,  postpaid. 

We  also  have  several  hundred  books  of 
recitations,  drills,  and  special  day  exercises. 
Circulars  of  Arbor  Day  books  just  ready. 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  Ca, 

fii  Eaft  Ninth  St.,  N.W  York. 


SSfSS&g&SSS^ 


time  and  ■oayat  aisjoaal. 


B.  GAZB  A  BOXi,  I.td.,  119  BnNrfiTBT.  M-  T. 

™  WaaklaM>B8t,»on(Mi.  MS.aMk4t.,UBaaM. 
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Ladies 

Gloves. 


4  button  Walking  Gloves, 
English  Red, 


75  ct^- 


4  button  Su6de — Tan  and 
Mode  shades — Paris  points. 


go  as. 


4  button  Glac^  Kid.  wide 
embroidery  —  Ficelle,  Tan, 
Mode,  White  and  Pearl, 

95  ^/-f- 

Agents  for  the  Celebrated 


Lord&  Taylor^ 

Broadwuy  &  20th  St 


ASK   FOR    THE 


New  Japanese  Perfume 

MAT=SU=KI=TA 


THE  CROWN  PERFUMERY  CO. 

at  177  New  Bout  Street,  London, 

H«T«iaDCtl  plp«nre  In  Inirnrtnc-lng  lolhflp  Aranrl 

'"  ivSt-su-knta.'"" 


^&s 


,  iiE  Lfc«djne  C*o»eiv»tt>ry  of  Americi 

roiralaibyDr.  STTouri*!.  C.»iT*«lt»ii.  Hir 
lUoUnled  Calendu  cl>in|l  f^tt  InfcniMDon  Im 
Hew  Eaglud  CoaMmlorr  of  >Mle,  Bos 


New  Books. 
Robert  Barr,  already  known  to  readers 
of  fiction  as  the  author  of  a  successful  nov- 
el, "  In  the  Midst  of  Alarms,"  has  given  to 
the  public  a  volume  of  short  stories,  entitled 
Tke  Fact  and  Ike  Mast.  In  these  twenty- 
four  stories  he  has  embodied  the  comedy 
md  the  tragedy  of  life  in  different  lands. 
Most  of  the  stories  owe  their  chief  interest 
:o  the  odd  situations  in  which  the  persons 
A'ho  figure  in  them  are  placed.  The  char- 
acters often  are  shadowy,  and  in  tiic  work- 
ng  out  of  the  story  the  utmost  limits  of 
Probability,  if  not  of  posubility.  are  reached. 
Still,  however,  these  tales  will  be  etijoved, 
[or  they  are  unquestionably  clever.  The 
book  is  finely  printed  and  illustiratcd,  with 
^It  top  and  rough  edges,  and  is  bound  in 
red  cloth,  ornamented  with  silver.  (Fred- 
erick A.  Stokes  Co.,  New  York.) 
I  Noah  Brooks,  a  journalist  and  a  deep 
itudent  of  history  and  politico,  has  pre- 
I  pared  a  little  book  which  he  calls  Skort  Sto- 
ries in  Party  Polilii:s.  Ilis  not  constructed 
I  on  the  test-book  plan,  and  yet  it  would  vast- 
I  ly  help  along  the  understanding  of  our 
country's  history  to  have  it  read  in  class  in 
'  connection  with  the  Ifssons  in  civil  govern- 
ment or  history.  We  have  a  very  interest- 
'  ing  political  history.  The  contests  between 
Federalists  and  An ti -federalists,  Whigs  and 
.  Democrat^,  Republicans  and  Democrats, 
j  show  the  ideas  (hat  have  been  at  work  to 
shape  ourhistor)-,  Tlieauthorhas  avoided 
(aitiv  well  the  political  prejudice  that  oden 
renders  such  histories  all  but  worthless. 
The  book  is  illustrated  by  portraits  of  many 
prominent  men.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York.    ti.2S,) 

In  the  field  of  oratory,  America  has  pro- 
duced men  who  wtll  rank  with  the  best  of 
I  those  of  an^  nation.  Standing  at  the  head 
I  of  the  list  is  Daoiel  Webster,  whose  ora- 
tions are  specially  fitted  for  study  in  the 
schools,  because  they  arc  filled  with  the 
!  loltiest  patriotism.  In  one  of  the  volumes 
I  of  Ihe  Eclectic  English  Classic  series 
ioniained  bis  orations  on  the  "Bunker  Hill 
I  Monument,"  "The  Character  of  Washing- 
I  ton,"  and  "The  Landing  at  Plymouth." 
'  There  is  a  biographical  and  critical  intro- 
duction ;  the  irontispiece  is  a  portrait  of 
Webster.  (American  Book  Co..  New  York, 
Cincinnati,  and  Chicago.    20  cents,) 

No.  73  of  tbe  Riverside  Literature  si 
contains  that  beautiful  and  pathetic  p 
of  Tennyson  "Enoch  Arden  ;"  also  "The 
Day-Dream,"  "  Dora,"  "  The  Talking 
Oak,"  ■'  Sea  Dreams,"  "  The  Ode  on  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,"  "  Ulysses,"  "The 
Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,"  "Lad. 
Clare."  '■  The  Death  ol  the  Old  Year,'  ard 
■'  Crossing  the  Bar,"  Like  all  the  volumes 
.  in  this  series  it  is  well  annotated  and 
tains  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  author. 
|(Houghton,MJfnin&Co„Boston.   isceni    ' 

In  In  the  Saddle  the  reader  con  tin  i 
tlic  acquaintance  of  many  of  the  characti 
which  are  prominent  in  "  Brother  Against 
Brother,"  the  preceding  volume  of  the  Blue 
and  the  Gray  (On  Land)  series.  The  real 
I  military  operations,  of  the  war  now  com- 
'  menceand  the  rcsideiUsof  the  section  where 
the  scene  is  laid  sec  and  feel  the  terrors 
and  anxieties  of  Civil  war.  Titus  Lyon! 
j  raises  a  company  of  flome  Guards  which 
soon  becomes  a  part  of  the  Confederate 
army.  Noah  Lyon,  the  younger  brothei 
having  obtained  a  commission,  raises 
squadron  of  cavalry,  in  which,  among  other 
old  friends,  Deck  and  Artie  appear  as  pri- 
I  vaies.  The  optralions  of  this  loyal  battal- 
I  ion  of  cavalry  form  the  basis  of  the  story. 
Our  young  friends  have  ample  opportunity 
to  show  their  courage  and  do  gallant  deeds 
in  the  course  of  the  stirring  events  through 
which  the  story  takes  them,  and  well  di 
I  they  acquit  themselves.  Not  the  least  im 
portant  of  the  merits  of  the  story  is  the 
sturdy  patriotism  which  runs  through  it. 
'  (Lee  &  Shepaid,  Boston.    I1.50.) 


Grenadine  Department. 


This  departmsnt  oonlalns  the  greatest 
assortment  of  Street  and  Evening  tabrlos 
to  be  found. 

This  week  we  shall  have  a  special  exhibit. 
Tbe  new  shirred  elastic  Taffeta,  expressly 
woven  for  sleeves,  waists,  and  all  kind  of 
trimming  that  fashion  demands— Six  differ- 
ent oomblnatlens. 

The  other  novelty  Is  a  collection  of 
twenty  entirely  new  shadings  In  silk  and 
wool  lustrous  poplin  Crepe. 

Positively  the  above  are  not  to  be  fouad 
elsewhere  in  this  country. 

James  McCreery&  Co., 

HROADWAV  *  lltk  MVBIiKI', 


DRY  GOODS. 


DRESS    FABRICS 

in  Blac',t  and  Colored. 

Fancy  Mohairs, 

Check  and  Fancy  Cheviots, 

Scotch  Suitings, 

Plain  Tweeds,  Serges,  Cheviots, 

Homespuns. 

Camel's  Hair  Suitings. 


CREPONS. 

silk,  AH  Wool,  &  Silk  &  Wool. 

New  and  Beautiful  Weaves. 

PRINTED  CHALLIES. 

a^>xoaiyw>a\i  8c  1 9t^  St. 
NEW    YORK. 


Don't  You  Want 

k  oair,  tirlibi.  ipukllDS  ilnclDi 
book   tor  TOOT  work  thla  jcul 

Song  Treasures 


B^T..  KEI.LnOp 


^noOftCO. 


'89S 
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Woman's  Beauty 


Magazines. 


'  of  Jteviavs  for  April  the  cditoi 

political  eveatii,  esprciall;  Ihe  do- 

r  tbe  Fifty-third  Congress,  the  appointment 

liires,  the  deadlock  in  Delaware,  IhecODSt- 

il  convention  in  Utah,  Ihe  ar^ments  before 

iitionalilj  of  the 

incidents  of 


the  April  number  of  Scribner's 

of  It!  stioDgest  features.    There 

L^iiimeuis  uf  serials  by  Ihe  leading  noveltels 

ii;[aiid  and  America,  George  Meredith  and 


oflers  to  travelers  the  best  of  setvice  in 
the  nay  of  e(]ulpmenl,  speed,  etc  ,  and 
teachers  who  intend  visiting  Denver  in 
July,  next,  to  attend  the 

National  Educational  AsMclatlon 


THE  WABASH   ROUTE. 

Sleeping  Cars  imd  Palace  Reclining  Cbalr 
Cars  (Seats  Free), 


rt  Sleeping  Car  Line 


NEW  YORK  and  BOSTON 

TO 

ST  iniiis  ""'"s"'F.iis, 

and  the  train  stops  at  Palls  View  Station 
ten  minutes  to  give  passengei^  an  oppor- 
tunity to  view  the  greatest  cataract  in  the 


Transfers  are  made  in  St.  Louis  in  the 

NEW  UNION  DEPOT, 

at  that  point,  which  is  the  largest  and 
finest  of  its  kind  in  the  world  atid  well 
worth  a  visit  to  St.  Louis  lo  see. 


For  mapi,  limi-tablts.  tlecfitng  car  rtiervii- 
liem  or  infermaiien  in  regard  la  ralti,  tic, 

apply  la 

H.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Q.E.A. 
aa't  Broadway.  Nmw  Youk. 

CHaS.  M.  HAYS,         C.  S.  CRANE, 
Vke-Pras.  &  Gen,  Mgr,        G.  P.  &  T.  A. 


. .  .,,  originality,  and 

"  [j  Belle  Heleoe,"  by  Uisa  Goodloc,  the  second 
of  the  very  bright  stones  of  Girl's  College  Life, 
>  this  magaime. 


.'  helpful  art     < 
Lllay  Hodeline,  V.,  By  A.  M,  KeUogg;  A 
■  1,  Uy  D.  R.  Augsburg  ; 

Drawing.  II,.  AJlie  M. 
inery  Rbymes  for  First  Reading,  Ellen 
._;  Lessons  on  the  Momh?,  Margaret  J, 
Ipring  Notes,  Sarah  L,  Aroold  ;  LessoDS 
on  Sthciol-Room  Plants,  Sarah  E.  Scales;  An 
Arbor  Day  Pineram,  The  Lilliputian,  etc.,  etc 
I>3,<ied  niODthly,  $i  oo  a  year,  by  E.  L.  Kellogg 
&  Co. 

/,«; /ffririH  fur  April  has  for  its  leader  a  brilliant 
m^v  entitled  "TbeReal  -  Quintessence  of  Soci- 
alism.' "  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock,  ibeemirc.1t  Eng- 
lish student  of  Socialism,— one  of  Ihe  most  lum- 
inous expoaitions  ol  the  fallacies  ol  Sudalisai  that 
have  ewr  appeared  In  periodical  llleralure.  An 
anicle  on  a  Vindred  topic  is  by  Mr.  Henry  Holt, 


"That's  _^' 


what  you  want 
lo  ASK  and  LOOK 

tor  when  you  buy  a 

Bias 
Velveteen 

Skirt  Binding, 

no  matter  what  the 
clerk  says," 

For  sale  hy  all  4ry  good! 
A  set  Bfthe  ■S.H.f,  M." 
I  -i7)i  bookltt  01  ■■Haul  lo  Bind 
The  S.  H.  &  M.  Co.,  P.  O.  Boi  609.  N.  V, 

>'S.n.&M."  Dress  Stayaai^theB«st. 


suggMting, 


The  April  Cmttiry  contains  an  authoriutive 

article  describing  the  most  recent  invrnlions  and 
di<j:ove[ies  of  the  distinguished  electrician,  Nikola 
TeMa.  While  the  magaiine  was  in  press  Ur. 
Tenia's  taboraloiy  was  completely  destroyed  by 
fire,  ,1^1  all  of  hla  apparatus,  and  nearly  all  bis 
wf.Tliliij;  plan»,  were  burned.  The  illustrations  of 
thisart.cle  in  The  Century,  made  from  photo- 
graph!, taken  by  Mr,  Tesla's  permissiun,  are  now 
tht  sole  tangible  record,  tbusprovidenlially  mactf 


:e  notable  of  Mr.  Teila's  recent  achieve- 


No  at 


Literary  Notes. 


RECAMIER 
CREAM 

will 

Cure  a  Bad  Skir 

and  Preserve  a 

Good  One. 


Harriet  Hnbbard 
*yer. 


The  Best  Is 

BROWN'S 

FRENCH 

DRESSING 

For  Ladlsi'  and  Oliildnii'a 

Boots  &  Shoes. 


G.  P.  Puinam'sSonsannounce  the  publication 
of  Tht  Ancienl  Egyptian  Dcclrint  0/ He  Immer- 
.ihly  t</ Ihe  Soul,  by  A.  Wiedemann,  professor  of 
Oritiitjllanguagesin  the  University  of  Bonn;  Vatt 
ijfxi.byJohQS.  Wood,  unifonn  with  "Harvard 
bi'inci,/'  m  the  "Hudson  Library";  The 
Cma/fti  Bellina,  The  Hiilory  q/  an  lanoceHl 
i\n>;Jiil.  by  a  New  Writer,  and  J/er  Majesty  the 
ijHun.  by  Eliiabeih  Knight  Tompkins. 

A.  S.Barnea&Co., of  New  York,  are  bringing 
(,ui  a  new  edition  oi  Alison's  History  of  Europe, 
abridged,  in  one  volume,  bound  in  library  cloth, 
which  is  pronounced  by  scholars  as  the  best 
abridgement  of  Aliion's  that  has  been  produced. 
IL  covers  the  history  of  Europe  during  the  period 
□i  NapdleoD,  which  will  be  found  espKially  valii~ 
abK-  at  the  present  time. 

The  fioneur  0/ Savtlli,  by  S.  Levett  Yeats,  '\i 
Iht  title  of  a  brilliant  histoncal  novel  whichis  lo 
ap<-e.-ir  immediately  in  Appleton's  pop 
anil  Country  Library.     This  is  the  roi 

^^-nilpman  adventurer  in  Italy  in  iht 

days  oi  the  Borgiai.  ; 

Giun  &  Co.  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  ' 
a  new  edition  of  MoHlgamerys  Englisk  History 

has  bi'cR  issned.  It  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  i>  li  edition  partly  by  the  fact  that  it  Is  bound 
in  dull  red  cloth  instead  of  bright  red.     The  old 

tlie  :.iile  of  the  new  edition  is  "blind-stamped.' 
The  m39l  important  tingle  change  is  the  addition  ' 
ol  a  general  summary  of  English  constitutional  I 
-history  which  runs  from  page  391  to  410,  | 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

For  Vacation  Work. 5,r.b 


OURJOURNETtRDUNDTHEWDRtD, 

timnial>l«  woik.  It  Is  tli-e  king  ot  all  tuliacrlpllan 
booki.aDdanlHllsUwmall,  2uU nlperb cnnalBB. 
CrUlHaace  ■■  ■■  hlndnaiw,  tatlfai 
rrefe^  Olve  Credit,  Prenluai  CoplM,  Vre<  OutSI. 

ATD.'woa^HlS'GTOM  ACO",' Hartford,  Ctmn* 


I  Barnes'  Foot  and  Power  Mactiinery. 


Specially    adap- 
ted for  use  In  In- 


tra iki  no  Schools. 

pneei  to  EituratlnnaSla- 
ColdlODue  and  fvite 
Ibt/rrf  by  moU. 
Jt  JOHN  BABMKH  CO., 


eil  Huby  Street. 


ROOKTORD.  tu. 
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a  Book  Co.,  owiag  lo  the  rapid 

iDcrcasc  in  busiiiMaiii  the  temtor;  of  Jc4iii  A.  U. 
PuHnOFe,  hare  decided  to  open  >  cbromodiouB 
office   for  him    at  itjd    Arch    street,-  Philadel- 

Ehia.  This  office,  which  will  be  oocu^ed  bj  Ur. 
asamoreand  his  Buistaiit,wil]beM>eiie*ety  bus- 
ineu  da;  from  9  A.  H.  to  5  p.  K.  Dailtie  bit  ab- 
■nice  (rom  the  cily  it  wiil  be  in  chain  ot  Hiu 
Lola  I.  Lotl.  a  teacher  of  eiperlence  who  b  well 
■cquaiaied  with  the  booki  of  the  company.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  Hr.  Passmore  to  make  this  office 
one  ot  the  educational  centers  of  Philadelphia : 
teachers  will  always  find  it  a  pleasant  place  to  rest 
aikd  examine  the  boolu  of  the  firm.     All  the  lead- 


The  Bay  View  Reading  Circle  makes  a  lar^e 
advance  this  year,  and  now  has  a  membership 
nachlne  near  the  3000  mark.  This  is  regarded 
Teiy  £Tatifyine.  as  the  organiialion  is  only  in  its 
second  year.  Hundreds  of  teachers,  it  is  reported, 
are  lakioE  the  couiae.  France  has  been  the  lead- 
ine  study  this  year,  with  considerable  attention  to 
art  and  soda  1  reform,  Neit  year  will  be  the  Eng- 
llita  year.  The  Bay  View  course  is  short,  special- 
iied,  lyiteinatic.  and  modem.  It  has  revtews,  ei- 
amin«ttons,  and  d^Ioma,  and  seemsto be  growing 
in  great  favor.  The  headquarters  ace  at  Flint, 
Uicb. 

Wllhun  Beverley  Harison  unnounces  that  a  third 
•dilion  of  the  famous  little  bo  jk  Oldllathtr  Earik: 
Ho-  Nigkaiaja  "id  Byaayt  is  now  ready.  Owing 
to  a  campUcatkni  it  went  out  of  print.  Ut.  Har- 
ison bas  secured  Dlates  and  copyrighi .  An  illus- 
trated special  edition  will  be  issued  later. 

An  advertisement  of  the  Electropoise  appears 
In  another  column.  There  have  been  so  many 
curative  instruments  put  upon  the  mu'ket,  osten- 
•ibly  nerely  to  cure  disease,  but  really  to  cure  the 
leanness  of  the  maoufacluter's  pocket,  that  this 

impan] 

lent  an  interview  wiib  Dr.  De  Puy,  of  the  Nei 
VorkC*fij/ifl«  Advocalt.  This  gemleman  said 
that  with  no  personal  interest  in  the  Electropoise 
lave  that  inspired  by  the  wonderful  good  it  bad 
done  him,  he  gave  the  company  the  letter  pub- 
.  lished  in  another  column  of  tbeOAifnirr.  He  was 
enthusiastic  about  the  system,  and  has  recom- 
mended it  very  heartily  to  others.  Accounts  of 
similar  enthusiasm  come  from  other  quarters,  and, 
LS  far  as  we  can  leain,  we  feel  sure  that  our  readers 


The  following  are  among  the  claims  made  in 
favorofUadame  Rowley's  Toilet  Mask:  (1)  It  is 
soft  and  pliable,  and  can  be  worn  without  dis- 
comfort or  inconvenience  ;  (11  it  is  durable,  hold- 
ing its  origirial  shape ;  (3)  prominent  eiperts 
alter  an  analysis  have  pronounced  it  pure  and 
harmless;  (4)  with  ordinary  care  it  will  last  for 
years  with  its  valuable  properties  unimpaired  ;  (j) 
ii  \5  recommended  by  scientific  men  as  a  substi- 
!or  injurious  cosmetics;  |6)  the  closest  icru- 


One  I 


will  m 


I  find  that  it  n 


s  freckles, 


e  complexion  a  soft. 
Diet  will  be  sent  on  ap- 
ik  Co.,  1164  Broadway, 


may  tafely  and  with  great  tieDefil  use  the  Electi 
pobe.— M  Y.  Obstrver,  Ptbruary  m,  1S94.  Ad- 
dre«s  ElectTOllbration  Co.,  iiaa  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Teachers  en  route  to  the  National  Educational 
Convention  at  Denver  will  lie  repaid  by  stopping 
at  bl.  Louis,  eithergoing  or  returning.  St.  Louis 
is  fan  taking  the  front  rank  as  one  of  the  great 
bunnesscenlersof  the  United  SUtes.  "TheCnl- 
orado  Short  Line"  of  the  Uissouri  Pacific  Rait- 
way,  reaching  from  St,  Louis  to  Denver  is  the 
most  desirable  route.  The  representatives  of  this 
route  (see  the  addresses  in  another  column  1  will 
be  pleased  to  call  on  those  who  thick  of  altend- 

The  desire  for  pictures  that  people  baa  always 
possessed  can  begraiilied  to  Ibe  fullest  eitent  of 
the  present  age,  on  account  of  the  many  devices 

le  optical  lantern,  of  which  excellent 
i  are  furnished  by  A.  T.  Thompson  & 
Co.,  13  Tremont  tow,  Boston.  These  are  spe- 
cially constructed  for  school  and  college  use,  and 
are  operated  by  oil,    lime,   and   electric  lights. 


People  who  have  very  much  writing  to  do  will 
save  much  time  and  energy  by  usinga  typewriter. 
Ii  IS  hardly  necessary  lo  say  that  the  Remington 
lyjiewriter  ranks  among  the  very  best.  The  new 
iiKidel  No.  6  isvery  near  perfection.    It  bas  more 

i^m,  lighter  and  wider  carriage,  unUorm  and 
easy  touch,  economical  ribbon  movement,  and 
improved  paper  feed-  WyckofT,  Seamans  & 
Reuedia,  337  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  will  send  an 
illustrated  catalogue  to  those  applying  forU. 

Teachers  should  examine  the  normal  text-books 
in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
grammar,  issued  by  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  For 
supplementary  reading  the  Gtograpkicat  Rtadtrj 
aie  vet?  helplul.  Among  the  latest  books  pub- 
lished by  Ibe  firm  are  the  Manual  0/  Peda^ep'cs, 
by  Daniel  Putnam,  A.  M. ;  American  Wriltrs  of 
To-Day.  by  Henrv  C.  Vedder ;  and  Waymtarks 
jor  Teacktrs,  by  Sarab  L.  Arnold. 

For  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 

Association  at  Denver,  Col.,  in  July,  next,  the 
\\'eslem  trunk  tines  have  named  a  rate  of  one 
sl.-Lddard  fare,  plus  two  dollars  for  the  round  trip. 
\'^Hable  routes  will  be  permitted.  Special  side 
trips  at  reduced  rates  will  be  arranged  for  from 
Hrnver  to  all  the  principal  points  of  interest 
ihiaughoul  Colorado, and  those  desiring  to  extend 
ihctripto(^lifomia,Oregon,and  Washington, will 
hii  accommodated  at  satisfactory  rates.  Teachers 
anii  others  that  desire,  or  intend  attending  this 


&  St.  Paul  Railway  ifirst-claxsin every 
respect)  vrill  run  tbrough  cars  Chicago  tu  Denver. 
V:,r  lull  particulars,  write  to  or  call  on  Gto.  H. 
Heiflbrd,  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent, 
Chicago,  til. 

Literary   Notes. 

Prof.  Henry  U.  Baird  have  about  completed  the 
>lii>d  volume  in  his  Huguenolseries,  The  Messrs. 
Scribner  will  publish  it  in  the  (all. 

The  Century  Co  has  at 
UmaiTsof  Gen.  Grant, 
Charles  L.  Webster  &  Co.    They'*ill 

library  edition,  uniform  in  site,  probably,  with 
their  Life  of  Lincoln.  This  »ill  be  published  here 
and  in  England  in  October,  with  additional  por- 
traits and  maps.  The  book  will  be  sold  through 
\\\e  trade,  and  not  by  subseripiion.  as  heretofoie. 


Beecham's  pills  are  for  bilious- 
ness, bilious  headache,  dyspep- 
sia, heartburn,  torpid  liver,  diz- 
ziness, sick  headache,  bad  taste 
in  the  mouth,  coated  tongue, 
loss  of  appetite,  sallow  skin,  etc., 
when  caused  by  constipation; 
and  constipation  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  all  of  them. 

Go  by  the  book.  Pills  loc.  and 
350.  a  box.  Book  free  at  your 
druggist's  or  write  B.  F.  Allen  Co., 
365  Canal  Street,  New  York. 

Annual  sales  more  than  6,000,000  boxes. 

u 


lilies  Verne  is  seventy-eight  years  old.  He  has 
wiiiien  almost  two  liooks  a  year  since  he  was 

A  new  and  popular  edition  of  Japan/st  Homti 
,i"d  rttir  SurrouHdiHgi,  by  Edward  S.  Morse, 
ha.,  been  issued  hy  Harper  &  Brothers.  Professor 
Murse'i  bright  chapters  are  illustrated  with  more 
than  three  Hundred  fac-simile  reproductions  of  his 
pen-and-ink  drawings. 

The  most  important  book  of  travels  published 
for  some  time  is  )usl  announced  by  the  Applelons. 
The  title  is  Aetna/  Africa  :  or,  Tht  Coming  Con- 
rinenl.  and  the  author  is  the  celebrated  traveler, 
riank  Vincent. 


That  Tired  Feeling 


HOOD'S 
5arsaparilla 

Whldi  nuikea  rich,  healthy  blood,  uiil 
thtiB  gives  itrength  to  the  nerves,  elas- 
tlt^ty  to  the  muscles,  vigor  to  the  bntla 
In  and  health  to  the  whole  body.  In 
trtith.  Hood's  Sareaparllla 

Makes  the  Weak  Strong^ 

BestiTetoget  Hood'* and  only  Hood's. 
II;  aix  for  15.  Prepared  only  by 
C.  L  Hood  A  Co.,  Lowell.  Mkss. 


Heed'*  nils  cure  ni 


a  and  biliousness. 


My  Baby 

was  a  living  skeleton;  the  doc- 
tor said  he  was  dying  of  Maras- 
mus and  Indigestion.  At  13 
months  he  weighed  only  seven 
pounds.  Nothing  strengthened 
or  fattened  him.  I  began  using 
Scott's  Emulsion  of  Cod-liver 
Oil  with  Hypophosphites,  feed- 
ing it  to  him  and  rubbing  it  into 
his  body.  He  began  to  fatten 
and  is  now  a  beautiful  dimpled 
boy.  The  Emulsion  seemef  to 
supply  the  one  thing  needful. 
Mrs.  Kenyon  Williams, 
May  11,1894.  Cave  Springs,  Ga, 
Similar    letters    from    other 

Don"i  i/pernadtil  lo  aetept  a  lubttUult,' 
Scott  &BiMfi«,H.Y.    All  Diuggiiti.     SOcandSI. 


mm 


Creates  New  and 
Vitalized  Blood,  often 
8  per  cent,  a  week. 

AT    ALL    DRUGGISTS. 


Crown  and  Bridge  Work. 

Teeth  tvithotU  Plniea. 

adJnMmeal  wiib  perfect  iri«Sanical  oonatructlon  lo 

HsTlngevery  faclUty  tortfali  clut  of  work   toan 
DOW  offer  reasonable  prtce*  m  eaaMatcat  wlUl  ll»t 

Dl.  f .  I.  STEIilT,  311 1. 13d  St.,  1. 1. 


MJjlER|8PMTjLlE8^^g 


April  9o,  1895 . 
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Latcmdio  Hunt   faai  wrilteo  anothei  book 
Japan.    It*  title  ii  Oil  oftht  Eatl,  and  hii  pub- 
lishert,  HoaghtoD,  Hiftlin  &  Co.  lead  it  ti>rtb  in 
coven  appropiiateljr  bcautltuL 

The  lenlh  mlune  of  Dr.  Furaest'  Tariorom 
editioB  of  Sbakespeare,  tha  saine  being  dCTOtad 
lo  A  liidsummtr  Nigifs  Drtam,  ii  about  Tcad; 
from  the  pres  oftbe  LippincolU. 

Fraads  U.  Deena,  H.A.,  of  New  Yorb,  and  tbe 
Rev.  Edward  H.  Deemi,  ot  HornetbTille,  sons  of 
(he  late  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  F.  Deemi,  have  in  hand 
abiograph)'  of  Ihe  celebrated  pastor  of  the  Church 
ol  the  Stnngeis.  The  use  ol  letters  aod  papers 
isioliclted,wilhapronii>eofcaiefulTetuni.  They 
maj  be  seal  to  Hornellsville. 

Charles  ScribDcr'i  Sons  will  shortty  pnblish  at 
"a  reaaooable  price  to  meet  a  popular  demand  " 
a  uniform  "  library  edElioo  "  of  the  more  popular 
prose  ■otks  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  The 
edition  wiJI  be  complete  Id  sixteen  volume!. 

SuT^eon-Genenl  John  S.  BilliDES  and  Dr. 
Henry  U.  Huid,  superintendent  of  the  Johns 
HopliinK  hospital  have  prepared  a  very  convenient 
and  practical  little  volume  of  Suggeslimu  lo  Hos- 
pital and  Asylum  Vititots,  which  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company  announce  for  early  publication. 

From  Oliver  Ditson  Co.,  Boston,  has  been  re- 
ceived a  catalogue  of  new  Easter  music,  logetber 
with  a  complete  catalogue  of  recent  and  standard 
Easter  composilioTU. 

Hiss  Hapgood,  who  has  visited  Russia  and  . 
writteD  several  very  interesting  articles  on  her  ex. ' 
perieacesand  observations  there,  has  prepared  a 
book  emilled  Russian  Rambles,  which  will  be 
brought  out  next  month  by  Houghton,  MifBin  & 


DBilnK  the  Te«U>liif  Farlod. 

flFTT  VKABS  III  M 
0[IIU>iU<N  WBIIA 
CEaa.  iteooTBksi 

aU^VB  all  PilN;  LunM  ninu  i,uui„  mu  ■>  »< 
ban  remtdf  tor  DURHUCEa.  Sold  br  ite^Eiiia,  )n 
n«T  part  ot  the  world.  Be  aure  and  aik  Air  -'Mn, 
Wluluw's Sootklna Syrui   ■■----■ 

Professor  Volney  M.  Spalding,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  whose  deservedly  popular  Inlro- 
duclioH  la  Botany  was  last  year  published  by  D. 
C.  Heath  &  Co,,  Boston,  has  just  made  a  special 
tiip  from  Europe,  where  he  is  spending  some 
months  in  study,  to  Boston,  lor  the  express  pur-  ) 
poie  of  supervising  some  revisions  in  the  botaoy. 
In  reiponse  to  suggestions  from  teachers  u^ing 
tbe  book  be  has  added  a  glossary  and  index  to- 
gether with  a  chapter  on  Fungi.  Several  mioor 
changes  has  also  been  introduced.     The  new  edi- 

Prof.  Jbhn  F.  Woodhull's  articles  on  Nomi-  '. 
Madt  Apparatus,  with  reference  lo  chemistry, 
physics,  and  physiolc^,  now  running  in  The  ' 
Journal,  have  teen  coilected  in  a  volume  and  | 
puUisbed  by  E.  L.  Kello^  &  Co.,  New  York  . 
and  Chicago. 

Robett  Collyer,  Walter  Besant,  Mis.  A.  D.  T.  , 
Whitney,  and  Eliiabelh  Stuart  Phelps  will  wnte 
paper*  for  Tlie  Ladits'  Home  Jeurnal,  (elling  of 

their  lives. 

tl*f*ORTANT, 

When  Tisttinc  New  York  City,  uve  Ba«c>ie,  Ex- 
pren  and  Carriage  Hire,  and  stop  at  tbe  Gtand 
Union  Halel,  oppuile  Grand  Ccnlisl  Depot. 

600  Haailiomeir  Furnished  Roomi  at  (i  anil  up. 

UoderD  CooTcoiencea.  I 

Reatantasta  supplied  with  the  best.  Hone  can,  I 
Aagca,  and  elerated  railrMdi  to  all  depot*.  Yon  can 
live  batter  (or  leas  noDcy  at  the  Grand  Union  Hotel 
than  any  other  Int-claaa  kital  hi  the  city. '  Ford 
*  Co.  Proorlctcn. 


Pears' 

No  other  soap 
in  the  world  is 
used  so  much; 
or  so  little  of  it 
goes  so  far. 


ir 


LADIES  I 

DajnUkakOqif 
CK>OD    TEA? 


^   ported.     Any  kind  jou  may  seleot. 

HOW  ARE  YOUB 

\  CHINA  CLOSETS? 


A  An  the  old  dishea  chipped  Uid 
4  OMoked,  Mid  nnmited  to  wrttina  <MI  * 
4  ■potleas  Uble-oloth  ?  We  will  r«- 
A  pleniih  it  FREE. 
j  Why  drink  poor  Teas  and  Cofteef, 
j  and  nun  ;onr  health,  irhea  yon 
1  ckn  set  the  beat  nt  CArgo  pricea? 
1  PREMIUMS  for  Bll-Diniier,  Te* 
A  and  Toilet  Bets,  Banquet  and  Hanging 
\  Lampa.Watohea,  Clocks,  Music  BtneB, 
4  Oook  Books,  Watob-Ooeks,  Obeuile 
A  'fable  Ooren,  Cups  end  Sancers, 
j  Plates,  KniveB  and  Forks,  Tnmblen, 
J  Goblets,  given  lo  Club  Agenta. 

RpiNCDIIIES.f->».«i.» 

3  oelebrated  Teas,  Goffeea.  BakingPov- 
j  der  and  Spioea.  Work  for  all.  8M 
\  lbs.  of  Fine  Teas  by  mail  or  express 
.  for  $3.00;  charges  paid.     Headqnar- 

*  ten  in  U.  8.  for  Pnre  Teae,  ColTees, 

*  Eittaota.  Baking  Powder  and  Bpioea. 
-4      Beautiful  Panel  (size  Iiz26  inohes) 

ORIEITiLCBEAl  ^IIGIC&LBEADTIFIER,  <  free  to  .u  pattona.    ror  fnu 

BemoreiTan.Rniiils,     4  purticalar*,  addresa 

'ThsMkerieuTnllOL, 

31  &  33  Vesey  Street, 
p.  O.  Box  289.  NEW  YORK. 

^^▼▼▼^"▼▼▼▼▼TTT  ▼▼■▼■■ 


ly  all  Droudtta  and  Fancy  Goods  Dealei 
t  the  U.  S.,  Canada  and  Europe. 
nil  la  N.  T.  Clly  at  B.  U.  Haqy'i.SlaB' 
lilley'i,  and  oUwr  P'aney  Oood*  Dealera, 
re  o(  Hue  imlutloa*.   (UDO  Reward  r. 


aATTDI'Ii^njKEH      AH         "your'liSSe' 

ORGAN 

ratloB  ideurafTuu  F  ■■■•■•  g 


^i 


ECZEMA,  PIMPLES,  MOLEii, 

.     CMHHnk*  fw^   cOa  c*  MM.     J^D 
■n  DnrniuiMsl  1r>illlDli.  CkunfUl  BUJ, 


W"^*  till!  It      ■•  ■  ■>iii  "  I  i«  rr  1  '■rpfcr 


wiLoox  apxuirui  oo.,pkiu,  p^^ 


Elementary  Sounds 
and  Diacritical  Maries 

Fnlly  eaplained  and  illostrated  by  the 
Step  by  Step  I'rtmer 

in  Bumi  Pronounciag  Print. 
'       Every  teacher  needs  this  book  to  give  daily 
I   drill  OD  the  sotinds  of  the  laneuatre.    Iti  intro- 
I    duction  would  revolutioniie  the  leaching  of  Read- 
ing.    We  want  every  teacher  to  actively  inl(re<it 
herself  to  secuie  its  use.     Piice.  15  cents  per 
copy,     bpedal  terms  for  introduction. 

S.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  Hew  York  A  Chicago. 
Every  Reader 

of  this  paper  who  has  not  our  catalogue  u( 
teachers'  help,  should  send  a  card  asking 
for  it.  It  wilt  tell  you  how  to  save  time 
and  labor,  have  a  better  stJiooI,  and  get  a 
larger  salary  next  year, 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO., 

61  East  Ninth  St..  N.  Y 


tu  ea      w  Eo.      ^}^v^i_ 
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IMPORTANT     NEW 
BOOKS. 


.     %IJX)*4 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 


PRIMER  OF  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Bf  Profcnnr  GioacE  Tbuhbull  Lu>d,  Vile  UniTcnit^.    lEmo,  224 

FANCIFUL  TALES. 

By  Fkank  R.  Stockton.    Edited  for  School  u«  b;  Julia  Elikhth  Lokowdkt 
Ful1-pa«e  lI'iutrailoDi.    tOcenuiuf.    A  Supplemeaury  Render  (or  Gbildren  dli 

THE  MAKING  OF  THE  OHIO  VALLEY  STATES. 

Br  SaxuklAdaiisDii.kk.    With  Maps  mid  man)' Illuslrtiiani.    lUmo,  SBB  paEes.    |1.S0. 

HOW  THE  REPUBLIC  IS  GOVERNED. 

By  Noah  Biiouiis.    12n)o.   76  cenu.    IRtoilf  lmmtdialt!f.)    ClaiKs  in  Cirll  G01 


Clolh,  135  pMces. 


EACHERSI 


niiuble  f 


■THE  CENTURY 
BOOK  TOR 

YOUNG  AMERICANS." 

Itii"(hesloryortheGovemnieDt,"b]iElbridKe 

S.  Broaks,  describing  the  adventures  of  a  parly  of 
i  blight  young  people  in  Washinglon,  and  what  iliey 

learned  Iherc:  how  the  GoTenimentwu  fbuuded. 

whai  are  the  duties  of  the  Presidenl,  CoQertss. 
j  Sapteme  Couirt.yarious  departments. — Ihemalunr 

□f  ihe  Hag.  etc.     /Icemi'aui  a  diligklful iterj  viA 


,  ^ace  by  General  Horace  Poller. 
250  large  pages.  K17  engravings.  Price  $1,30  al 
rirtiUl,  with  special  rates  to  schools.  A  lii^  K— 


The  Ceatiiry  Co..  Union  Sqoare.  Hew  VorL 


f,  We  buy 

School 
Books 


•TEXT.BOOK  CATALOGUE  FOR  1894-91  NOW  READY. 

153-157  FIFTH  AVENUE,        -        -        -        -        NEW  YORK  CITY. 

GIVEN     TO     TEACHERS. 

A  Course  of  Language  Study  in  Outline 

By  SOUTHWORTH   and   GODDARD,  I 

AulAffri  tj  "  First  Lessom  in  Language  '  and  "  Elements  of  Cemfasilion  and 
Grammar." 

With  Comments  on  Spec[al  Forms  of  Language  Teacbing,      A    Tw^ltg-eight  j 
POffe  Pamphlet,     Mention  this  paper.  | 

LEACH,  SHEWELL  &  SANBORN,  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  j 

The  Pranq  art  Educational  Papers. 

The  fourth  in  this  series  uf  pamphlets,  just  issued,  is 

The  Art  Idea  in  Education 

and  In  Practical  Life. 

By    JOHN    S.    CLARK. 

Price,  »0  CENTS 

For  full  informatiom  in  regard  to  thtie  and  other  plications  m  Art  Instruclion, 
address. 

The  Prang  Educational  Company, 

gte  WuhlngUn  St.,  BOBTOH.   47  I.  10th  St.,  MBW  TOKK.      IBl  Wtbuh  Ln.,  OHIO&OO. 

ThP  MaQga^hnMHs  Mntnal  I  ifo  !n«nraTi>;A  Tn  ^  I  IIIHfEIISITr  PBBLISIIIS  CO.. 


,1*,.. 

iOl/  WANT 

FRENCH  BOOKS, 

deflcrlptkra— Sebool  BookCt  Btandanl 

William  R.  Jenkins, 

PubllBberand  Importar, 
H;i  iiWBsi  Sixlk  AmMI.  (,itA  StrerO.    A"™  Vrrt. 


SPRINGFIELD,    MASS. 


-iSpS 


John  A.  Hall,  President  H.  M.  PHtLiirs.  Secretary. 

JANUARY    I,    1890. 
AiKts,  fi5.6S3i366-6o.       Li&bilitlea,  $14,509,694.31.      Surplui,  ¥1,143,673.39. 
If  you  will  write  your  name,  date  of  birth,  and  address,  in  the  blanic  form  below,  and 


send  it  to  the  above  address,  we  mill  take  ph 
but  a  "  statement"  showing  the  exact  valui 
appear  m  a  Policy  issued  at  your  age. 
I  w««  born  or  tho day  of 


n  showing  you 
n  cash  and  paid  up 


which  would 


Educational  Publlsbera, 
4.1^7  EfUtt  10th  St.,  IfEW  TOMK. 

Please  send  lor  caiiloEUe  and  pncc  Dat. 
rormiKiBdenie  sollciteJ. 

HRHNEMKNN 

Medical  College  and  Hospital 

OF   CHICAOO,   ILLINOIS. 


"IMPROVEMENT 

THE 

ORDER 

OF 

THE 

AQE." 

The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter. 


All  the  esseatiki  features  of  a.  writing 
peatl^   perfected.       All    the  imperfectiosi   vid 
annojances  of  former  machines  overcome. 
The  great  est  indication  of  progressive  principles 
in  connection  with  an;  writing  machine. 


Ts-t. oubS!^ n!siS«  ii4tiu»  Avfc,chni»«. 


SM^Sss 


nilMr  ^VV*  CorrMpondMce  Scheol  af  U 

lAVA   llv  ».-l61Mn«»<MMlH,CmOIT.MH; 


Dff  mot  furetase  b^t  rtct^ng  amr  lUmttraUd  and  diseripiivt  calalapu. 

THE  SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY, 

SyraeoM,  Stiw  Torh,  U.  8.  A. 

so  Branch  aUcea  la  a*  many  dtlea  thronahsis    tiin  tJiUMd  gt^tM. 


SHOflTHUND  S.'-?c'.;:.i'sr.rr<'" 


■feM*  vnnts  Tana  swaan^kov  FBO» 
■||*X  liraioLT  R«x»Da  oiSk  pkitdrbl 

USE  BARNES'  INK. 

VA.g.BABIIIStC«..S«I.I0ttSt,>I.1. 
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Valuable  Books  for  Teachers 


School  Interests  and  Duties 

,     Br  Rabnl  M.  King,  Indianapulii  HlRb  School,    iimo,  cloth,       -  -  -       1.00 

The  principles  of  co-operation  advocated  by  David  Perkins  Page  in  his 
Address  "  The  Mutual  Duties  o(  Parents  und  Teachers  "  are  here  ex- 
tended, brought  down  to  the  present  time,  and  applied  10  existing  systems 
of  school  govern  men  I. 

School  Management 

Br  Or.  Emenan  E.  While.    Clolh,  »ibo,        .-.-..        i.oo 
"  It  would  be  well  for  themselves,  their  scholars,  and  the  Republic, 
if    '  School   Management '   could  be  read  careluMy  and  thougblfuUy  by 
every  teacher." — Public  Opinwn. 

Elements  of  Pedagogy 

ByDr.  Emeraon  E.White,  Cloih,i»ino, ijw 

Wii 
is  Che  n' 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching 

By  David  Perkins  Page,    iimo,  cLolh. 1.00 

Author's  copyright  edition,  edited  and  enlarged  by  Chancellor  W.  H. 
Payne,  University  of  Nashville.  It  contains  a  biographical  sketch  and  a 
topical  index.  Probably  the  widest  read  pedagogical  work  ever  pub- 
lished. It  was  the  pioneer  as  It  is  now  Che  patriarch  of  professional  works 
lor  teachers. 


Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome 

By  H.  A.  GuerOer. ,.jo 

A  new  mythology  for  school,  home,  and  library.  Seventy-ooe  sump- 
tuous full-page  pictures  ;  charming  literary  style. 

Myths  of  Northern  L^nds 

Bf  H.  A.  Unertkcr.    Clolh.    BeiutKully  illuitmied, ,,jo 

A  handbook  of  northern  myihology,  written  io  the  same  fascinating 
style  as  Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Numerous  full-page  pictures  il- 
luminate the  text  and  add  charm  to  the  work.      The  legends  are  narrated 

The  Schoolmaster  in  Comedy  and  Satire 


le  Schoo 


n  LIten 


Selections,  humorcus  and  satirical,  drawn  from  the  best  sources  re- 
presenting a  most  inletesting  phase  of  the  teacher's  life  and  work.  A 
biography  is  given  of  each  author  quoted. 

The  Schoolmaster  in  Literature 

With  an  Inlroduelian  by  Edw.  Eggleston,      ------       1.40 

"  The  idea  of  the  collection  is  a  unique  one  and  the  collection  itself 
is  a  literary  feast,  whose  quality  will  surprise  many." — N.   Y.  Oiiervrr. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society 

By  A.  W.  Small  and  Geo.  E   Vincent.  -.-.-.  T       ,.g. 

The  hrst  book  of  its  kind  published  in  this  country.  Valuable  alike 
to  he  student  of  sociology  and  to  general  readers  interested  in  sociologi- 
cal questions.     It  should  be  on  the  shelves  of  every  teachers'  library. 


National  Geographic  Monographs 

Invaluable  aids  to  teachers  and  itudents  of  geography.     Pul)lished  monthly.     Now  ready, 

I.  Pbysiographic  Processes    n.  Physiographic  Features    III.  Physiographic  Regions  of  the  United  States 

Aanual  lubKrlptlon,  tea  monographs,  payable  In  advance,     -------  Sr-jo 

Annual  subvriptlon,  Ave  copies  of  each  to  one  address,  payable  in  advance,         -  ,  -  .  ^.oq 

Single  monographa, .» 

Remic  with  order  to  American  Book  Company.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago. 
Booki  tint  prepaid  to  any  address  on  receipt  0/ prices.    Circulars  and  Bulletin  of  Nea>  Books  free.     Correspondence  cordially  invited. 

AMERICAN    BOOK    COMPANY 

:W  YORK  CINCINNATI  CHICAGO  BOSTON  ATLANTA  PORTLAND,  OREGON. 


DIXON'5       AMERICAN 
GRAPHITE       PENCILS 


Hpril. 


e  Diamont]  denotes 


:,  joy,  repentance.     It  is  also  a  taljs- 


jewel. 

Oh,  to  be  in  Englai.d,  now  that  April's  there, 

Antl  whoever  wakes  in  England,  sees,  some  morning,  unaware. 

Tliat  the  lowest  boughs  and  the  brushwood  sheaf 

'Round  the  elm-tree  bole  are  in  tiny  leaf. 

While  the  chaffinch  sings  on  the  orchard  bough 

In  England — now.  — Robert  Browning. 


Dixon's  -  American  -  Graphite  -  Pencils. 

If  lul familiar  oiilA  them  it  vrill  fay  yeu  to  mtittioit  the  N.  Y.  SCHooi. 


Journal  and  sind  16  ci 


samples  worth  double  Ihe  money. 


JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO., 

JERaEY    OITY,    N.    J. 
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"fmn  tlia  1t%t  kt  tli*  Door  to  'Old  Olar;' 
on  tllB  Tlkf  Buff." 


MANHATTAN 

School  and  Church  Furniture  Works, 

No.  127  Clinton  Place.  N.  Y. 


Principal!.  Sealing  of  \ 
tor  Manual  TninlnK. 
Fews.  Pnlplu.  Alur  Ralli.  and  Cabinet  W( 


all  plher  goqdi  required 
It  at  School  and  Churcb. 
Eooda  are  reliaDle  icd  k\ 


Prick's  Automatic  Electric 

PROGRAM  CLOCK, 


Physical  and 
ChemicalApparatus 

Hicrotcopes,  Telescopes  aod   Laoterna, 

DjnaniiiB,  Moton  and  Electrical 

Test  luatniments. 

Anatomical  Models. 

Chemicals  and  Chemical  Glass  Ware. 

Special  Apparatus  to  Ordei. 
Send  for  Catalogues  and  Prices. 

ALFRED  L.  ROBBINS  CO., 


170-181    Lake  Street,  Chicago. 


ESTABLI8HBI>  18S1. 

EIMER&AHEND, 

205-211  Third  Ave., 
NEW    YORK. 


Everything  necessary  for 
the  Chemical  and  PhyEical 
Laboratory  will  be  fur- 
nished of  best  quality  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Glass  and  metal  appara 
lus,  special,  made  to  order, 
according  to  draTvings. 

Glass  blowing  and  en- 
graving done  on  premises. 


Tlis  BEST  HACBINE  for  SCHOOLand  HOME 


Hmrrion.,niBinlni..(S>'iln~'iScl,l.c.lurStlorl't,.nll' 

All  Stationers  sell  It.    Prtre  •!.  sen',  einreaa 
paid,  •l.S.t.    SBNDFORCIRcrLAR 

COODELL  CO.,      Antrim,  N.  H. 


PUMPS  For  Compressing 

OXYGEN  &  HYDROGEN 

GASES   'NTo    CYLINDERS 

BVHAND  POWffR. PRICE  $15.00 


"Criterion"  and  ' 


Parabolon ' 

"  CntBHon  " 

These  laotem*  are  » 


'  Projection  Lanterns. 

Oxy-HjdroBen  Magic  Lantern. 


1V40  H*rli*t  ^I.,  San  Pra 


Chart  of  the  Presidents' 
Lives  and  Official  Terms 

The  print  mil  bv  leU  lnch«  wIlhtiY  Ihp  mai-Dlnil  linn   r,a 

66    Reade    St. 


A-TTRACTIVE. 

R-EPLBTE. 
T-RUTHFUL. 

:lteni  quality.    It  bnniioo 
i.    Sent  ponpaid  on  receipt 

New  York. 


Summer  Homes 

LAKE  CHAMPLAIN. 

A  new  illusmued  booV.  de»criblng  ibis  unegualed 

Baard  honrilable  peuple,  oul-door  plcjiaurira.  Gib- 
ing, boating,  or  pertecl  reii.    ClInaLc  and  scenery 

Pricea  rrom  S4  per  week  upwirda. 
MtilUfrtt.  M  «ffihali„,  M 
A.  W.  ECCLESTONE,    or    S.  W.  CUMMINGS, 


^^ 


PlCTORESgOE 
TRUNK  LINE 

OF 

AMERICA. 


BLOCK  SAFETY  SIGNALS 

THE  ONLY  UNE 

WITHOUT     CHANCE 

FBOM 

ITEW  YORK, 
CHICAGO, 

CLEVELAND, 

CINCINNATI, 

TO 

Beautiful 
Chautauqua  Lake, 

LOCATBD  AT  A  HIGB  ALTITUDE, 
AMID<T  CHABMINO  HVKROUNDINOO, 
ITS  HHOBES  DUTTBD  BY  BOTEUt 
OF  DNUHVAL  EXCeLLK^CB,  CUAU- 
TaUQOA  LAKE  IS  FAMOUS  Att 

THE  IDEIL  SUMMER  RESORT. 


PICTURESQUE  ERIE  LINES. 

D.    I.     ROBERTS, 

Cen.   Pa.aenger  Agent 


Physical  and  Chemical  Apparatns. 
Microscopes,  Telescopes, 
Phott^raphic  SoppliM, 

Optical  Lanteras  &  Slides. 
Only  comfUlr  ScUnie  Fadory  in  tht  Wnl. 
INBTRUMENTS  OF  PRECISION  TO  ORDER 
CHICAQO. 

A   VALUABLE   OFFER. 

M*BM  far  aoBie  Lite  Man  sr  Ladr, 


•crlptlOD  a 

ItU  a  maU  orSer'^biTilntfa.  ^ue 
•lUIAjurmnDtb IM1  luDiiner  tr.n 

Ornmianx  Bnbaoriptioi 


E 


STERBROOK'S 


standard  School  lumbers. 
■  333f  444*    128.  105  and  048. 

For  sale  by  all  Stationers. 

ESTEBBBOOK  STEEL  PEI  CO.,  S6  JobD  St ,  1. 1 
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THE   NEOGRAPH 


!\UPPL1E.S 


The  new  Stencil  Process  Primer  will  make  2 
or  type-written  original.     Any  one  can  use  il 


o  copies  of  a  written 


Price.    8IO.OO    up. 

THE  SIMPLEX  PRINTER 

simple,  cheap,  effective — will   make   100  copies  from  pen-written 
original,  or  75  copies  from  typewriting.     No  washing  required. 
Price,    83.00   to   8IO.OO. 

and  for  elptular. 

LAWTON  &   CO.,  30  Vesey   St.,  New  York. 


WANTED 

United  States  School  Furniture  Co. 


IT    IS    VERY    PLEASING 

FOR  CLASSES  IN 
HIGH   SCHOOL— SEMINARY— COLLEGE 

TO  HAVE  EMBLEMATIC 

CloMs-mn — Rlnir    oz-    BnMon. 

Write  to  me  [or  dolKni,  KiTing  full  particular!. 

SILVER  FLAG-Piya  ANP  BUTTONS  \ 

It  ia  ta»o  Very  PlvaHng  for  Meritoriout  Studenta  tt  : 
have  a  Sandaome  UeOaifrotn  Taaeher  or  VacaUy,  \ 

I  h>Te  cataloraea  of  dnlfoi, 

E.   R.   STOCKWELL,    i»  John  Stnet,  New  York. 


21  OZ. 

The  BULLET. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 
raC„i^i,iH,FT„.        Rochester.  N.  Y. 


DRAWING  MATERIALS.  -     - 
SURVEYING    INSTRUMENTS. 


Don't  You  Want 

•  DBW.  brlgbl.  iparkUu  nlDElav 

Song  Treasures 


VACATION    TOUR 


S£S  T    TH  IP    FOI 


THE    MONET,    8I9B. 


■  well's  tour  in  Scatlanil  and  EngUDd  with  three  week's  rexidence  in  Cambridge  or  Oxford  and  i 
'     "  ~  .      .     .  ly  in  London,  ot  in  Parij.    Uosi  trips  of  moderate 

lime,  lo  adequalelr  "see"  or  enjoy  novel expetlen- 


eao  3D  days  hard  travel  wit! 


nlNUtnuAK  I  cN  supplies.  I's  '^^^^ss-- 


^nd  for  CutBloKiie. 


HiuloaJ,  tanoundiDK,  kad  Ugntraatu  I 
L  fMtoTrBeii«(ot*abooit,CiiuTabM,*c 

■»IWWo#.S?+-.'«8S!' 

DMcripUonuid  price*  od  kpplioctlo  I 


BUCKEYE   BELL  FOUNDRt, 

•abosL  Oiliw*£  AB«i»r  BB  kkO 


—  USE  BARNES'  INK. 
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WALTER  BAKER  &  CO. 


WALTER  BAKEa&CO.  DORCHESTER, MASS. 


CLARKE  &  BAHCUS,       4i  Veiny  St., 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT'S  STEEL  PENS, 

The  Most  Perfect  Pens  Made, 
HAVE  FOR  FIFTY  YEARS  BEEN  THE  STANDARD. 

His  Celebrated  Numbert 

303,    404.    604E.F.,    351.    601  E.F.,     170, 

tnd  his  other  styles  may  be  had  i>l  all  dealers  througbout  the  world. 

GOLD    MEDAL,    PARIS    EXPOSITIONS,    1878    artd    1889 

And  the  Award  »t  the  Wortd't  Columbtan  EaapoMton,  Chicago, 

JOSKPH  QILLOTT  &  SONS,  91  John  Street,  NKW  YORK. 


^  I  OF  'ALL 


^AbsoLUTLr 


'/•  DE5I0/15  CLEOAflT-V/oRKriAriSniPlUmUftPAbjED  i 

^    ^     ;/^ATERlAL.THE  flNEST-  " 

■  Ii9e  r\0DEt5.-  WEICiBTS   laiD  23  pOUrtD6      DniCEi *05. Ttf  100- 

WEHY   rtAU\lf1E.fULJ.r      CUftRANTEEB    ■    OS,TAWQUC     MNr   FOB    TJo  ctMT  STAnR 

;/:\OnARCh  OrCLE  (o-QllCAOO- 

Vmrri  office  a/id  factory' lake  c  malsted  STi- 
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Indigesfio/i 

Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

Is  the  most  effective  and  agree- 
able remedy  in  existence  for 
preventing  indigestion,  and  re- 
lieving those  diseases  arising 
from  a  disordered  stomach. 


Dr.  W.  W.  Gardner,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  says  1  "  I  value  it  as  an  excel- 
lent preventive  of  indigestion,  and 
a  pleasant  acidulated  drink  when 
properly  diluted  with  water  and 
sweetened." 

Descriptive  pamphlet  freeon  application  to 

Bamtord  ChenilcBl  Worki,  Pravldenee.  B.  I- 

Beware  of  Substitutes  and  Imitations. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 


Packer's 
Tar  Soap 

Is  more  than  a  pure,  bland, 
luxuriant  cleanser.  It  is  anti- 
septic, emollient  and  curative. 
It  fortifies  the  skin  in  health, 
soothes  it  in  irritated  condi- 
tions, and  is  a  constant  protec- 
tion against  contagion. 

Physicians  have  been  using 
and  prescribing  this  soap  for 
nearly  a  quarter  century. 

"Luxury  for 
Bath  and  Shampoo." 


Medical  Standard. 
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A  More  Abundant  Life. 

The  child's  early  life  is  in  a  small  circle.  With  new 
observations  and  new  experiences  the  circle  of  his  life 
steadily  widens.  The  stone  occupies  the  same  place  day 
by  day  on  the  planet ;  the  plant  rises  above  the  ground 
and  has  some  horizon  ;  the  animal  is  able  to  move  from 
point  to  point  ;  man  can  by  his  invention  occupy 
any  country  and  any  climate.  The  life  of  the  crystal, 
the  plant,  the  animal,  the  human  being  is  measured  by 
the  largeness  of  the  circle  it  occupies.  The  senses  of 
the  human  being  are  able  to  take  in  its  environment 
and  interpret  it ;  they  are  not  stronger  or  acuter  than 
the  senses  of  the  animal,  but  their  products  come  under 
the  dominion  of  Thought,  and  thus  man  has  a  mental 
world  to  live  in  which  the  animal  wholly  lacks  ;  he  has 
a  Past  and  a  Future. 

Notice  how  for  a  few  months  the  child  hardly  leaves 
the  arms  of  the  mother  ;  then  he  seeks  companions  in 
his  brothers  and  sisters  or  in  the  objects  and  animals 
about  the  house.  Later  the  neighborhood  furnishes  a 
broader  field  ;  he  is  eager  to  go  to  school  for  the 
broader  life  he  finds  there,  despite  the  unwelcome  tasks. 
The  school,  the  academy,  the  college,  minister  to  his 
broadening  life. 

The  thoughtful  educator  sees  that  his  work  is  to 
minister  to  the  life  of  his  pupils  and  he  must  cause 
them  to  live  more  abundantly,  more  broadly  and  richly. 
This  is  the  problem  that  he  must  set  before  him  day  by 
day  ;  it  stands  far  above  the  petty  work  of  hearing  les- 
sons recited  ;  or  rather  it  is  this  that  must  be  reached' 
through  the  hearing  of  recitations.  Nearly  twenty  years 
ago  the  writer  listened  to  a  lecture  given  by  Supt. 
Calkins  to  primary  teachers  on  teaching  subtraction  to 
young  pupils  ;  the  correct  method  was  pointed  out,  and 
the  class  seemed  satisfied.  But  not  so  the  lecturer.  If 
you  do  no  more  than  teach  to  subtract  numbers  cor- 
rectly you  will  have  failed  ;  there  is  a  "something 
more." 

It  is  this  "  something  more  "  that  distinguishes  teach- 
ing from  lesson-hearing ;  that  converts  lesson-hearing 
into  teaching.  No  one  has  given  more  attention  to 
the  study  of  the  child,  as  a  being  whose  life  is  affected 
by  his  occupations  and  exercises,  than  Froebel.  This 
careful  study  of  the  ways  and  means  for  causing  the 
child  to  live  more  abundantly  has  made  him  immortal 
as  an   educator  ;    not    that  he   introduced  songs   and 


games,  or  used  blocks,  sticks,  and  paper,  but  that  the 
child  could  gain  more  and  enjoy  more  from  his  environ- 
ment. 

If  we  transfer  our  attention  to  the  people  we  meet, 
they  divide  into  two  classes  those  who  draw  life  from 
the  world  in  and  about  them  and  those  who  have 
scarcely  passed  beyond  the  animal  stage  ;  who  are  like 
the  monuments  in  a  cemetery  having  a  certain  amount 
of  intelligible  information,  performing  an  office,  and  ob- 
taining respectful  consideration  more  or  less.  Some- 
how, somewhere,  at  sometime  they  seem  to  have  sus- 
pended development ;  to  grow  no  more,  to  live  no 
more.  The  clergy  tell  us  that  their  congregations  are 
made  up  too  extensively  of  men  and  women  they  can- 
not persuade  to  live  intellectual  lives,  let  alone  spiritual 
ones. 

To  be  able  to  read  and  write  is  not  then  to  be  the 
aim  ;  these  are  wonderful  helps  if  the  possessor  uses 
them  as  he  might  and  ought.  Columbus  had  but  little 
canvas ;  it  was  that  he  used  it  differently  from  others 
in  the  port  of  Palos  that  made  him  immortal.  The 
teacher  aims  to  teach  reading  and  succeeds,  but  there 
is  "  something  more  ;  "  the  one  who  aims  intelligently 
at  the  "something  more"  is  the  true  teacher.  This 
"  something  more  "  is  the  life  of  the  child.  The  mother 
makes  this  her  aim  ;  God  makes  this  his  aim  ;  it  must 
be  the  aim  of  the  teacher ;  one  who  aims  at  anything 
less  will  fail  assuredly. 

We  say  in  these  latter  days  the  teacher  must  aim  at 
character,  that  is,  that  the  knowledge  end  is  not 
enough  ;  there  are  probably  few  teachers  who  are  not 
desirous  to  plant  themselves  on  the  high  basis  of  char- 
acter teaching  ;  they  are,  however,  staggered  with  the 
task  of  organizing,  governing,  and  instructing  thirty, 
forty,  fifty,  and  even  sixty  active  young  beings  who 
seem  to  want  nothing  but  their  own  pleasure.  This  is 
the  fatal  mistake.  This  effort  for  happiness  is  a  life 
effort,  and  children  can  be  taught  to  seek  happiness  and 
find  it  in  order,  in  attention,  in  thinking,  in  designing, 
in  divising,  in  constructing,  in  creating,  in  widening  the 
circle  of  their  knowledge,  in  aiding  others  to  move  in 
all  these  ways. 

To  be  happy  is  the  divinely  implanted  command  ; 
happiness  leads  to  life,  it  is  the  motive.  To  cause  her 
children  to  be  happy  is  the  mother's  instinctive  effort 
at  every  moment  of  the  day ;  it  must  be  the  aim  of 
the  teacher.  For  the  young  child  to  be  happy  it  is 
enough  that  it  have  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  brood- 
ing care  ;  but  that  will  not  be  enough  as  it  grows  older. 
In  what  shall  the  child  of  ten,  or  twelve,  or  fourteen 
years  of  age  find  its  happiness  ?  This  is  the  important 
question  for  the  teacher  ;  it  ranks  far  above  the  ques- 
tion how  reading  shall  be  taught. 
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There  are  many  who  will  assent  to  this  and  go  to 
their  school-rooms  deeming  the  correct  interpretation 
to  be  making  all  the  exercises  play,  giving  lectures  in- 
stead of  demanding  study.  Such  are  narrow  thinkers, 
or  rather  they  have  no  thought  at  all.  There  are  innum- 
erable ways  in  which*  the  human  being  may  be  made 
happy  ;  the  one  who  thinks  of  nothing  but  a  box  of 
Huyler's  candies  when  she  thinks  of  happiness  for  her- 
self or  for  her  pupils  must  learn  that  the  scale  of  happi- 
ness is  a  most  extensive  one  ;  the  physical,  the  mental, 
the  moral,  the  esthetical,  and  the  ethical  nature  are 
each  susceptible  to  appropriate  influences.  Instead  of 
idleness  being  a  means  of  happiness,  it  insures  misery. 
Occupation  is  an  essential,  but  not  for  the  something 
in  itself;  it  exists  for  something  not  in  itself,  and  that 
is  its  ministry  to  life. 

The  aim  of  the  teacher  must  then  be  to  enlarge  the 
life  of  his  pupils  ;  to  make  the  school  merely  a  place  of 
reciting  lessons  is  to  misuse  it.  "  I  soon  learned,"  said 
Margaret  Fuller,  "that  my  purpose  in  life  was  to  grow." 
Now  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Creator  that  children 
should  grow  ;  all  our  environment  is  fitted  for  this  spe- 
cific purpose.  The  school  may  be  employed  to  further 
this  purpose  or  to  hinder  it.  Let  us  be  thankful  that 
the  intention  of  the  Creator  is  so  strongly  expressed 
that  the  teacher  cannot  wholly  annul  it,  do  what  he 
will.  What  does  the  Creator  intend  for  man?  He 
created  the  world  suitable  and  fit  for  the  coming  man 
to  live  in  and  then  breathed  into  him  the  breath  of  life. 
After  six  .thousand  years  had  passed,  his  Son  came  and 
declared  in  words  that  must  stand  forever,  "  I  came  to 
give  you  a  more  abundant  life."  A  disciple  said,  "  Thou 
hast  the  words  of  eternal  life."  There  is  a  meaning  here 
that  applies  to  the  day  school,  it  is  not  to  be  limited  to 
the  Sunday-school. 

The  child  comes  to  the  school,  then,  to  learn  how  to 
live  ;  one  teacher  can  teach  it  to  live  more  abundantly 
than  another,  and  this  is  the  distinction  between  good 
and  bad  teaching — the  former  might  be  more  properly 
termed  barren  teaching.  This  teaching  to  live  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  teaching  to  get  a  living  ;  it  is 
not  urged  that  cooking,  sewing,  or  any  form  of  produc- 
tive occupation  be  taught  ;  that  is  another  affair.  We 
say  God  put  man  here  to  live  ;  and  the  best  and  only 
thing  we  as  teachers  can  do  is  to  second  God's  inten- 
tion. Man  was^created  and  then  woman,  for  the  Crea- 
tor saw  the  need  of  society  for  the  perfection  of  the 
life  that  was  begun.  The  school  is  a  device  to  give  this 
social  influence  operation  ;  no  high  form  of  life  is  pos- 
sible without  the  influence  of  others.  The  wisdom  of 
the  teacher  is  needed  to  bring  out  high  results  of  this 
coming  together  of  members  of  the  same  age  and  ad- 
vancement. The  daily  question  will  be  how  may  these 
lessons,  this  commingling  of  pupil  with  pupil,  this  think- 
ing, this  expression,  this  broader  circling  day  by  day, 
this  newer  knowledge,  this  broader  view  of  what  con- 
stitutes happiness,  this  effort  to  control  self,  this  strug- 
gle to  think  of  and  aid  others,  this  submission  to  au- 
thority— how  may  all  this  unite  to  enlarge  the  life  of 
the  pupil  ? 

Religion  is  the  spirit  in  which  all  secular  life  is  to  be 
carried  on.  The  reason  why  a  State  has  a  right  and  a 
duty  to  maintain  a  public  school  system  is  that  it  is  the 
right  and  duty  of  the  State  to  prepare  its  citizens  for 
citizenship ;  and  they  cannot  be  prepared  for  citizen- 
ship without  moral  training,  inspired  by  the  spirit  of 
reverence  and  love — that  is,  by  a  religious  spirit. — Dr, 
Lyman  Abbott  in  "  The  Century." 


Nature  Study : 

Its  Function  in  Public  School  Education. 

(Abstract  of  an  Address  by  Dr.  M.  G.  Baumbaugh,  Professor  of  Pedagogj 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.)* 

It  is  assumed  that  nature  has  a  content  of  sufficient 
value  to  make  it  worthy  a  place  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
public  schools.  The  purpose  is  to  indicate  how  this 
content  may  be  most  happily  utilized  by  the  teacher  for 
the  child  and  by  the  child  for  himself. 

What  is  now  called  nature  study  is  a  development  of 
an  important  phase  of  the  idea  of  object  teaching.  The 
history  of  its  general  practical  application  in  the  Ameri- 
can public  schools  is  hardly  more  than  two  decades  old. 
At  first  a  narrow  view  was  taken  of  its  object  :  the 
teachers  agreed  that  nature  was  to  be  studied,  but  only 
in  formulae.  Children  consumed  precious  time  commit- 
ting senseless  formulae  about  things,  and  nature  was 
parsed  and  analyzed  as  logically  as  a  sentence  from 
Caesar  or  Homer.  The  child  in  school  sat  at  a  dinner 
of  husks,  yearning  for  the  ripe  kernels  of  truth  that  had 
feasted  his  hungry  soul  before  he  had  been  transformed 
from  a  ranger  at  will  to  a  bondman  without  will. 

This  craze  for  classified  knowledge  and  formulae  has 
run  its  day,'  and  the  lingering  influence  of  its  riotous 
career  may  still  be  seen  in  the  over-systematic  presen- 
tation of  almost  all  sorts  of  knowledge — in  the  so-called 
topical  method  of  teaching,  by  which  the  child  learns 
outlines  without  any  corresponding  content — in  the  di- 
visions and  sub-divisions,  headings  and  sub-headings, 
sequels  and  far-fetched  moral  applications  of  all  forms 
of  knowledge,  as  presented  in  the  text-books  for  child- 
ren— in  the  overwrought  classification  and  mathematic- 
ally exact  gradations  in  our  system  of  schools. 

To-day  one  learns  little  in  favor  of  this  systematic 
craze  and  too  little  against  it.  Object  lessons  have 
given  way  to  **  nature  study "  and  the  new  term  is 
coming  more  and  more  to  stand  for  an  appreciative 
contemplation  of  nature,  and  less  and  less  for  a  critical 
analysis  of  technical  terms.  We  are  changing  from  a 
scientific  to  an  artistic  study  of  nature,  and  the  transi- 
tion marks  an  epoch  in  our  educational  progress — a 
transition  greater  than  one  might  suppose.  It  indicates 
a  feeling  of  unrest  and  a  desire  for  new  lines  of  approach 
to  what  must  necessarily  be,  for  all  time  to  come,  a  con- 
tent of  the  greatest  moment  to  our  educational  work. 

Emerson's  four-fold  division  ot  the  function  of  nature 
— into  her  commodity,  beauty,  language,  and  dibciplin- 
ary  values — may  be  considered  here. 

The  child  is,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  commodity 
value  of  nature,  taught  to  regard  the  objective  world  as 
representative  potentially  of  a  vast  amount  of  wealth, 
and  he  is  led  to  feel  that  his  highest  service  to  the  race 
and  himself  is  performed  by  changing  this  possible 
wealth  to  actual  wealth.  Nature  becomes  the  object  of 
study  in  a  purely  selfish  way,  and  value  attaches  to 
things  in  proportion  to  their  ratings  and  financial  ex- 
changes. The  child  unconsciously  opens  a  stock  ex- 
change and  deals  in  objective  things,  as  a  broker  does 
in  stocks.  It  is  believed  that  children,  at  an  early  age, 
are  utterly  unable  to  interpret  the  commodity  value  of 
nature  fairly,  and  that,  if  persisted  in,  it  must  result  in 
false  impressions,  in  entire  misunderstanding  of  the  re- 
lation of  the  self  to  the  environment.  While  not  under- 
valuing the  practical  side  of  education,  a  protest  must 
be  made  against  narrowing  the  outlook  of  childhood  to 
a  single  aspect  of  nature,  and  thereby  putting  a  false 
bias  upon  his  career. 

The  beauty  value  in  nature  is  too  much  neglected  in 
our  elementary  schools.  The  basis  for  the  formulated 
study  of  things  in  the  higher  schools  must  be  laid  broad 
and  deep  in  the  early  life  of  the  child,  and  is  artistic, 
not  scientific.  The  eye  that  is  informed  and  reinforced 
by  a  sympathetic  heart  is  better  prepared  for  true  inves- 
tigation than  the  eye  that  moves  in  obedience  to  a  cold 
and  calculating  intellect.  The  first  touch  of  the  child 
with  nature  should  be  sympathetic,  not  systematic :  the 

*  This  address  was  delivered  a  few  weeks  ago  at  the  Philadelphia  nc  rmal 
school,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Educational  Club  of  Philadelphia. 
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child  loves  to  classify  only  where  he  first  loves;  the 
artistic  basis  is  the  best  preparation  for  real  scientific 
work. 

The  splendid  work  being  done  now  in  the  Philiadel- 
phia  normal  school  is  a  just  recognition  of  the  lack  of 
this  work  heretofore  and  of  the  value  of  it  to  each 
teacher  who  goes  into  the  elementary  schools  to  quicken 
a  like  fondness  in  each  child.  It  is  a  wonderful  experi- 
ence in  the  child-life  to  plant  a  single  seed,  study  its 
germination,  its  growth,  its  bud,  its  leaf,  its  flower,  its 
fruit — to  see  in  this  single  growth  a  type  of  the  seasons 
when  "  frosts  are  slain  and  flowers  begotten." 

The  symbolic  or  language  value  also  should  receive  its 
due  share  of  attention.  Experience  shows  that  the  sci- 
entific and  artistic  appeal  will  not  touch  every  child. 
There  are  dreamy  children  in  almost  every  school-house 
whose  lifelight  is  burning  low  from  lack  of  opportunity 
to  exercise  the  power  of  seeing  through  type  and  sym- 
bol the  revelation  of  "an  eternal  spirit,  beheld  shining 
through  the  veil  of  outward  form  by  the  mystic  of  all 
ages  from  Plato  to  Carlyle."  The  teacher  must  be  con- 
versant with  this  aspect  to  awaken  the  slumbering  pos- 
sibilities in  some  of  the  rarest  minds  in  the  school- 
room. This  is  the  avenue  through  which  to  reach  the 
sensitive  and  reflective  spirit.  To  some  children  the 
objective  thmgs  are  mere  types,  and  they  find  the  reali- 
ties in  nature's  suggestions.  They  are  delighted  in  a 
-quiet  way  with  occasional  revelations  of  the  things  they 
seek. 

By  far  the  largest  number  of  children  are  touched  by 
the  commodity  appeal,  and  therefore,  science  must  be 
one  of  the  prominent,  if  not  the  prominent,  element  of 
the  course  of  study  of  the  elementary  schools.  The  de- 
mands upon  the  child  from  the  practical  side,  if  nothing 
else,  emphasize  this  element  in  the  curriculum.  Science, 
however,  will  work  its  most  perfect  results  where  an 
artistic  and  appreciative  preliminary  training  is  given. 
This  seems  to  demand,  therefore,  that  the  artistic  train- 
ing in  the  elementary  schools  should  lead  directly  to 
scientific  work  in  high  schools.  Biological  study,  with 
laboratory  work,  is  the  connecting  link  between  the 
concrete  and  unformulated  training  of  the  child  and  the 
formulae  and  generalizations  of  science  in  the  college 
and  university.  Finally,  scientific  training  in  the  higher 
schools  must  be  paralleled  by  a  careful  and  critical 
study  and  construction  of  language  based  upon  nature's 
models. 


The  Practical  Management  of  the 

Stereopticon. 

By  A.  T.  Seymour. 

Will  they  explode?  "  No."  Is  that  what  they  call  a 
lime  light?  **Yes."  What's  the  difference  between 
lime  light,  calcium  light,  and  oxy-hydro  light  ?  **  None." 
You  put  the  picture  in  wrong  side  up,  don't  you  ? 
-^^Yes."  These  are  a  fair  sample  of  the  questions  that 
the  writer  hears  almost  daily.  Familiar  as  the  stereop- 
ticon is  becoming,  a  strange  mystery  seems  to  surround 
it.  To  dispel  this  mystery  is  the  object  of  this  article, 
and  give  the  reader  some  of  the  results  of  several  years' 
experience,  both  as  operator  and  lecturer,  in  school 
work  and  on  the  platform,  and  in  fact  under  nearly 
every  variety  of  circumstance. 

The  first  thing  to  get  firmly  in  mind  is  the  fact  that 
one  cannot  become  a  skilled  operator  in  a  minute.  It 
takes  time  and  experience.  Nevertheless  fairly  good 
work  may  be  done  in  a  short  time  if  proper  instruction 
has  been  received.  Otherwise  it  is  uphill  work,  and 
expensive  as  well,  for  this  business  is  no  exception  to 
the  rule  that  "  experience  teaches  a  dear  school."  For 
example,  a  gentleman  not  far  from  New  York  ordered  a 
pair  of  iwenty-five-foot  cylinders  of  gas. 

Knowing  that  the  gases  should  be  mixed  he  turned 
them  on  and  not  getting  them  in  the  right  proportion 
had  rather  a  noisy  time  of  it,  and  by  the  time  he  found 
out  that  he  did  not  know  how  to  do  it  his  gas  was  gone. 
If  the  lantern  is  to  be  used  in  school  work  and  a  per- 
manent place  can  be  found,  it  is  probably  best  to  put 


in  an  arc  light.  The  electric  light  is  liable  to  flicker, 
but  gives  a  good  light  generally,  and  is  always  ready, 
easily  handled,  and  more  economical. 

For  general  use  calcium  light  is  the  best.  Kerosene 
oil  is  used  to  some  extent.  One  college  at  least  in  New 
York  uses  oil  and  considers  it  much  better  than 
nothing. 

Oil  gives  a  yellow  light  that  is  not  pleasant ;  but  by 
adding  a  little  camphor,  the  flame  is  said  to  be  much 
improved. 

It  is  better,  however,  to  economize  in  other  lines  and 
use  the  calcium  light.  With  proper  management,  the 
expense  will  be  small.  In  fact,  there  is  not  a  district 
school  in  the  land  that  could  not  afford  to  have  a  ster- 
eopticon lecture  every  week  if  gas  were  the  only 
item. 

The  solar  stereopticon  is  coming  into  use,  but  can 
only  be  used  when  the  sun  shines.  The  light  is  very 
good  and  where  clear  skies  prevail,  is  quite  satisfac- 
tory. 

There  are  stereopticons  and  stereopticons.  They 
differ  in  mode  of  construction,  but  are  in  the  main  alike. 
All  contain  a  jet,  carbon,  or  lamp  for  producing  the 
light.  Then  comes  the  condensers  for  bringing  the 
rays  of  light  to  a  focus,  and  the  objectives  for  project- 
ing the  picture. 

These  may  be  bought  separately  and  mounted  in  a 
frame.  The  cost  would  thus  be  comparatively  small, 
though  the  beauty  and  convenience  of  the  lanterns  on 
the  market  makes  it  desirable  to  buy  them  if  possi- 
ble. 

For  school  work  a  single  lantern  will  answer,  though 
it  is  better  to  get  the  best,  as  it  is  not  much  more  in- 
convenient, will  be  more  satisfactory,  and  may  be  used 
on  all  occasions.  With  a  single  lantern  the  amount  of 
gas  used  will  be  less,  and  it  is  less  liable. to  get  out  of 
order. 

Get  as  much  assistance  as  possible  from  those  famil- 
iar with  stereopticon  work.  An  hour  with  a  thoroughly 
posted  man  may  prevent  costly  experiments  and  save 
a  vast  amount  of  vexation.  There  are  numerous  de- 
tails that  must  otherwise  come  from  experience,  such 
as  providing  "  reducing  rings,"  for  loose  connections, 
**  washers,"  "  screw  eyes,"  etc.  The  number  of  little 
things  that  must  be  thought  of  is  surprising.  Some- 
thing new  will  be  learned  each  time  the  lantern  is 
operated. 

To  the  beginner  there  is  one  great  rule,  viz.:  Turn 
on  the  hydrogen  first  and  off  last.  Those  familiar  with 
the  action  of  oxygen  will  see  the  reason  for  this.  It 
should  be  noted  that  hydrogen  is  always  placed  in  the 
black  cylinder  and  the  oxygen  in  the  red.  The  size  of 
the  flame  should  be  that  of  an  ordinary  gas  jet.  When 
the  oxygen  is  turned  on,  a  "  feather  "  only  of  hydrogen 
should  be  left.  Watch  the  sheet  and  note  when  it  is  at 
its  brightest  point,  the  jet  of  course  being  adjusted  so 
that  the  corners  are  clean  cut,  and  the  sheet  perfectly 
white. 

There  is  a  best  way  of  putting  up  a  sheet.  This  best 
way  is  to  use  only  four  screw  eyes  and  two  ropes.  Put 
two  screw  eyes  in  the  wall  and  run  a  rope  through  each. 
Attach  a  corner  of  the  sheet  to  each  rope  and  draw  up 
the  sheet,  just  as  the  school  flag  is  raised.  Put  two 
screw  eyes  in  the  floor  and  in  the  diagonal  line  of  the 
screen.  Now  attach  the  rope  and  with  the  remaining 
end  left  over,  fasten  the  lower  corners.  Thus  with  a 
single  rope  on  each  side,  the  sheet  may  be  perfectly 
stretched  and  save  all  unnecessary  trouble  of  carry- 
ing poles,  etc.  Of  course  there  are  times  when  screw 
eyes  cannot  be  used  in  the  walls  and  floors.  Then 
some  other  method  must  be  devised.  A  roller  screen 
is  best  for  permanent  use. 

In  general,  give  close  attention  to  details  ;  obtain  in- 
formation, as  far  as  possible,  from  experienced  men  ;  al- 
ways go  provided  with  a  supply  of  those  things  that 
may  be  needed  in  case  of  emergency,  and  keep  cool. 
The  time  is  coming  when  all  the  schools  will  look  upon 
the  illustrative  method  as  a  necessity,  and  the  ultima- 
tum seems  to  be  that  if  the  schools  are  to  enjoy  many 
lectures,  the  teachers  must  give  them. 

Mount  Vernon^  N,  V, 
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Home-made    Apparatus.     VIII. 

By  Prof.  John  V.  Woodhull,  Teachers'  College,  New 
York  City. 

PHYSICAL   APPARATUS. 

No.  43.  Apparatus  to   Illustrate  the  Moment  of  a 
Force. — A  strip  of  wood  tliirteen  inches  long,  quarter  of 
■     ■     ■  iclt,  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  wide,  is  piv- 

oted  in  the  middle  upon 

«  common  pin,  figure  53. 
Hooks  made  of  pins  are 
inserted  along  the  lower 
edge,  at  distances  one 
inch  apart.  Coarse  cop- 
per wire,  No.  12,  is  cut 
into  lengths  exactly  three 
inches  long.  These  are 
bent  in  the  form  of  the 
letter  S.  Two  of  these 
weights  hung  upon  the  first  ptn  at  the  left  balance  one 
weight  hung  upon  the  second  pin  at  the  right.  Three 
weights  upon  the  first  pin  at  the  left  balance  one  weight 
upon  the  third  pin  at  the  right,  four  weights  upon  the 
first  pin  at  the  left  balance  one  weight  upon  the  fourth  pin 
at  the  right.  Five  weights  upon  the  first  pin  at  the  left 
balance  one  weight  upon  the  fifth  pin  at  the  right.  Six 
weights  upon  the  first  pin  at  the  left  balance  one  weight 
upon  the  sixth  pin  at  the  right.  Two  weights  upon  the 
third  pin  at  the  left  balance  three  weights  upon  the 
second  pin  at  the  right,  etc. 

No.  44.  Apparatus  Illustratiag  the  Second  Lav  of 
Motion. — To  a  thin  strip  of  wood  eight  inches  long,  one 
inch  wide,  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  figure  54, 
is  fastened  a  small  block  two  and  a  half  inches  long  and 
one   inch   square  at  the  end,  with  a  quarter-inch  hole 


Fig  53. 


Fig.  56- 


ade  to  serve  for  litjuids 
By   reason    of    the    fact 

lot  attacked  by  acids  and 
is  easily  kept  clean,  it  proves  to  be  a  very 
convenient  form  of  apparatus. 


No.  47.  Apparatus  to  Show  the  Specific  Gravity  of 
Liquids  when  Balanced  Against  Atmospheric  Press- 
ure.— A  glass  T-tube  is  bent  as  shown  in  figure  57,  and 
by  means  of  rubber  tubes  it  is  connected  with  two  glass 
tubes,  each  about  one  foot  long.  These  dip  down  into 
two  test-tubes.  The  glass  T-tube  is  wired  securely 
to  a  board  back  supported  upon  ? 
board  base.  A  scale  is  fastened 
to  the  back  between  the  glass  tubes. 
The  rubber-tube  connections  permit 
the  tower  end  of  the  glass  tubes 
to  be  swung  outward,  so  that  the  test- 
tubes  may  be  changed  at  pleasure. 
These  contain  the  liquids  to  be  com- 
pared. A  short  glass  at  the  upper  end 
serves  as  mouth-piece  (each  pupil  has 
his  own  individual  mouth-piece)  and  a 
short  piece  of  rubber  tubing  connects 
this  with  the  T-tube.  The  air  is 
drawn  out  with  the  mouth,  and  this 
rubber  tube  is  pinched  with  thumb 
and  finger  while  the  height  of  the 
liquid  columns  is  measured. 

Cost— T -lobe 

Glass  tubing 

I  Rubber  lubing 50 

'  Test-lubes 


Fi<i.  sj. 

made  through  it  lengthwise.  Through  this  a  quarter- 
inch  dowel-rod  eight  inches  long  passes.  There  are  two 
blocks  of  wood,  each  a  cubic  inch  in  size,  through  one  of 
which  a  quarter-inch  hole  is  bored,  so  that  it  maybe  sus- 
pended upon  the  dowel-rod.  By  means  of  rubber  bands 
the  dowel-rod  is  made  to  act  as  a  spring-gun.  It  sets 
both  blocks  free  to  fall  at  exactly  the  same  instant,  but 
at  the  same  lime  projects  one  of  them  horizontally.  Both 
blocks,  however,  reach  the  floor  at  exactly  the  same 
instant. 

No.  45.  Centre-of-Gravlty  Disk.— In  a  flat  cork  saw 

1  one  side  a  gash 


fill    it  with   a  piece  of 

sheet-lead,  figure  55. 
No.   46.    Apparatus 

to  Show  the  Specific 

Gravity     of     Liquids 

when    Measured     by 

their  Buoyant   Force. 

—  An     8-ounce     wide- 
mouthed     bottle    con-  ^"'-  ss. 

tains  the  liquid  whose  specific  gravity  is  to  be  found. 
A  test-tube  containing  shot,  to  make  it 
keep  the  upright  position,  floats  in  the 
liquid.  With  it  very  accurate  results 
have  been  obtained  by  high-school  pupils. 
By    putting    mo  " 

test-tube  it  is  1 
of  all  densities, 
that  the  glas; 


Fig.  S7. 

No.  49.  Apparatus  to  Illustrate  Os- 
mose.— A  gold-beater's-skin  bag  is  tied 
over  the  end  of  a  glass  tube,  figure  58,  and 
this  by  means  of  a  short  piece  of  rubber 
tubing  is  connected  with  a  bent  glass  tube 
which  passes  through  a  stopper  in  an  8- 
ounce  wide-mouthed  bottle.  The  other 
hole  of  the  stopper  is  left  open.  By 
means  of  a  dropper-tube,  the  end  of  which 
is  drawn  out  into  a  long,  slender  tube,  a  . 
thick  sugar  syrup  is  introduced  into  the  \  ^ 
bag  through  the  short  glass  tube.  The  ""  ^  ' 
connection  with  the  larger  tube  is  then  F'o-  sS- 
made  again,  and  it  is  allowed  to  hang  in  the  bottle  for 
a  time  to  insure  that  there  is  no  leaking  through  the  bag. 
Then  water  is  poured  into  the  bottle  to  cover  the  bag. 
Immediately  the  liquid  begins  to  rise  in  the  glass  tube 
and  after  a  time  flows  over  the  top,  although  the  tube 
may  be  very  long  .and  very  large.  An  argand-lamp 
chimney  is  frequently  used  for  the  tube  with  the  same 
result.  If  the  end  of  ihe  glass  tube  is  sealed  up,  the 
bag  will  swell  and  burst.  If  the  sugar  syrup  is  put  into 
the  bottle  outside  at  the  bag  and  water  is  put  inside  the 
bag,  it  will  shrink  and  become  very  small.  The  same 
phenomenon  is  to  be  noticed  when  prunes  or  berries  are 
put  into  water  or  sugar  syrup. 

(juf.— Gold- beater's  skin  bag 15  cents 

TubifiR scents 

Rubber  stopper  No.  7  with  iwn  holes so  cents 

8-oi.wide-iiioulhed  bottle  from  apparatus  No,  7. 

Small  tumbler  Irom  apparatus  No.  13. 

40  cents 


Live  Geography.    IV. 

By  Ckas,  F.  Kini;. 
Rice.— the  third  agricultural  product  characteristic  o(  the 
South  is  rice,  a  kind  of  grain  which  is  very  fond  of  water  re- 
quiring both  excessive  moisture  and  heal  10  develop  it.  It  can 
be  produced  then  only  on  land  which  lies  below  some  supply  of 
(resh  water,  not  salt  water.  These  conditions  are  found  usually 
near  the  lower  course  ol  a  river — /'.  e.,  not  far  (ram  its  mouth. 
The  lower  part  of  the  Mississippi  and  ihe  lower  courses  of  rivers 
in  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  North  Carolina  offer  the  right 
conditions.  Some  rice  is  also  raised  in  Florida,  Mississippi,  and 
Alabama.  Hundreds  of  rice  fields  are  seen  in  approaching  Sa- 
vannah from  Florida  and  in  riding  from  that  city  lojCharles- 
ton.  In  manycases  theserice  fields  arc  reclaimetl  swamps.  Inihe 
vicinity  of  these  fields  ditches  are  seen  through  which  water  flows 
towards  or  from  the  various  rice  gardens.  In  spring  the  rice  is 
sown  in  rows  and  the  ground  at  once  flooded  lor  several  days ; 
the  water  is  then  drained  off.    When  the  plants  are  four  or  five 
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inches  high  the  water  is  poured  od  again  and  and  allowed  to  re- 
main two  or  three  weelcs.  Before  the  grain  ripens  the  fields  are 
iaundated  a  third  lime,  The 
water  is  removed  just  belore 
harvesting.  The  ground  is 
now  so  soft  that  the  reaper 
sinks  far  into  the  soft  soil.  Like 
other  grains  the  rice  is  threshed : 
in  the  hull  it  is  called  rough 
rice  or  "paddy  ;"  unlike  other 
j^rain  it  must  be  prepared  for 
the  table  in  whole  kernels. 
Taking  off  the  brown  skin  or 
hull  is  called  "  milling "  it ; 
then  it  b  sotted,  cleaned,  and 
last  of  all  "polished,"  The 
best  of  all  rice  found  in  the 
market  is  raised  in  South  Car- 
olina. It  sells  for  more  than 
Japan  rice  m  New  York.  Six 
hundred  pounds  to  the  acre  is 
considered  a  fair  yield  ;  Lately 
it  has  been    a  good    paying 

Naval  Stores.— Tht  fourth  product  for  which  the  South  has 
long  been  noted  the  world  over  is  naval  stores,  or,  tar,  pitch,  and 
turpentine ;  rosin  may  be  properly  added  to  this  list.  Along  the 
Atlatitic  sea-board  is  the  house  of  the  long-leaved  pine,  or  south- 
ern yellow  pine,  sometimes  called  "  Georgia  pine,"  often  called 
by  the  common  people  "hard  pine,"  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
soft,  white,  or  pitch  pine  found  in  Maine,  and  other  Northern 
states.  The  Southern  yellow  pine  is  not  a  handsome  tree  :  the 
naked  trunk  shoots  up  50  to  60  feet,  dividing  at  the  top  into  a  few 
spreading  branches.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  close-grained 
taking  a  good  polish  ;  it  is  hard  and  durable,  and  great  quantities 
of  it  are  cut  and  sent  North  for  building  purposes  ;  it  is  used  in 
ships  and  for  making  floors  in  school-houses  and  in  almost  alt 
kinds  of  buildings. 

As  the  traveler  approaches  Savannah,  be  sees  beside  the  rail- 
road thousands  of  pme  trees  which  have  had  a  slice  of  bark  and 
wood  on  one  side  cut  off  by  means  of  an  axe  with  a  curved  blade. 
This  cut  is  on  some  trees  one  foot  in  length,  on  others  it  is  five 
feet.  The  sap  in  spring  runs  into  a  deep  notch  or  "  box,"  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cut,  and  from  that  into  a  small  clay  pot.  The 
liquid  resin  thus  obtained  is  removed  at  certain  times  from  the 
pots  to  the  distilleries.  From  the  resin  turpentine  is  made,  which 
IS  used  in  paints  and  varnishes.  The  remainder  after  distillation 
is  resin  used  in  making  common  yellow  soap,  varnishes,  perfum- 
ery, plasters,  and  ointments.  This  country  supplies  the  world 
largely  with  rosin.  If  this  hard  pine  wood  is  burned  covered 
over  with  earth  so  that  it  cannot  blaze,  tar  is  obtained  in  a  pan 
placed  lower  than  the  pile  of  wood,  pitch,  is  left  after  the  oil  of 
tar  has  been  distilled.'  Wood  of  the  poorer  quality  is  generally 
used  (or  making  tar.  The  "pine  barrens  "  have  long  been  located 
in  North  Carolma.  and  Wilmington  has  been  the  great  and  almost 
sole  exporting  city  lor  naval  stores ;  but  as  the  pines  have  been 
-destroyed  more  or  less  in  this  process,  the  business  of  handling 


in  the  South,  in  houses,  schools,  and  in  locomotives.  On  the  St. 
John's  river  in  Florida  the  steamer  stopped  at  a  little  place  and 
several  cords  of  the  wood  were  quickly  wheeled  on  board  by  the 
negroes,  and  thrown  into  the  engine-room.  The  boat  was  run 
by  steam  venerated  by  pine  wood  instead  of  coal.  The  black 
smoke  and  soot  from  this  wood  on  the  trains  are  sometimes  very 
unpleaiiant.  The  lumberman  has  invaded  the  Southern  states, 
and  he  is  rapidly  reducing  the  extent  of  the  pine  forests.  His 
labors  are  seen  everywhere  during  the  winter  months.  Lumber 
is  now  an  important  industry,  much  more  so  than  before  i860, 

NEW  INDUSTRIES. 

Since  the  war,  the  South  has  greatly  changed  in  many  respects  ; 
in  none  is  the  change  greater  than  in  her  business  interests.  She 
has  enlarged  the  variety  of  her  business  in  many  directions.  Be- 
sides growing  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  and  naval  stores  in  quantities 
much  larger  than  before  i860,  she  produces  fruits,  early  vegeta- 
bles, coal  and  iron,  and  manufactured  articles.  Florida  is  the 
great  fruit  state.  In  the  northern  section  of  the  state  apples, 
grapes,  peaches,  and  figs  grow  in  abundance  for  local  use  ;  in 
the  middle  southern  section,  or  semi-tropica!  part,  are  raised  or- 
anges, lemons,  guavas,  and  garden  vegetables ;  in  the  extreme 
southern  section  of  the  state,  pineapples,  bananas,  cocoanuts,  etc. 

Oranges  are  the  chief  fniit  crop  of  the  state;  they  ^w  in  differ- 
ent partsof  the  stale,  but  are  raised  to  sell  principally  m  the  Orange 


this  kind  of  goods  has  gone  farther  and  farther  South.  Charlei:- 
ton  and  then  Savannah  went  into  the  business.  The  latter  city 
jww  exports  the  largest  quantities  of  pitch,  tar,  and  turpentine, 
Florida  is  also  at  present  cutting  down  her  pines  for  Northern 
jnarkets.     The  oine  makes  gottd  fuel,  it  is  burned  everywhere 


Belt,  around  Palaika  and  south  of  that  city  as  far  as  Tampa,  The 
oranges  grown  near  the  Indian  river  (which  is  a  salt  tnlet)  are  the 
finest  and  bring  the  most  in  the  market.  The  Flonda  orange  crop 
this  year  would  have  been  worth,  if  the  frost  had  not  come,  be- 
tween three  and  four  million  dollars.  Louisiana  oranges  are 
equally  tine  in  flavor  and  size,  but  are  not  produced  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  send  out  of  the  state.  West  of  Palatka  thousands 
ol  crates  of  early  green  peas,  beans,  tomatoes,  celery,  lettuce,  beets, 
cucumbers,  etc.,  are  raised  and  shipped  to  Northern  cities  during 
the  first  four  months  of  the  year.  Later  in  the  spring  early  vege- 
tables are  senl  to  the  North  from  the  vicinity  of  Charleston,  Sa- 
vannah, etc.  The  raising  o(  early  strawberries  forms  another  in- 
dustry.   Georgia  is  noted  for  its  watermelons  and  peaches. 

Another  new  industry  m  the  South  is  iron-mining  and  produc- 
ing: 19$  of  the  pig-iron  in  the  United  States  is  now  produced  in 
the  South.  Chailanooca  is  in  the  center  of  a  district  rich  in  iron 
and  coal.  One  establishment  in  that  city  is  the  Bessemer  steel 
nail  works  where  all  the  workmen  are  colored.  The  boys  have 
one  hour  for  dinner  and  often  devote  half  of  it  to  doing  extra 
work,  such  as  making  from  a  spike  with  imperfect  tools  a  Steel 
paper-cutter  or  a  lady's  button-nook.  Alabama  now  stands  third 
in  ;he  list  of  iron-producing  states.  Most  of  this  iron  comes  from 
Red  Mountain  near  Birmingham.  Coal  is  fouud  near  and  also  lime- 
stone. In  the  city  are  large  rolling  mills,  iron-furnaces,  foundries, 
michine-shops,  etc.  A  few  miles  from  Birmingham  is  the  little 
town  of  Bessemer,  where  they  make  several  varieties  of  iron.  The 
growth  ol  theiic  two  B's  is  phenomenal,  at  least  among  Southern 
cities.    Wyeth  City  is  a  new  iron  town. 

The  South  is  now  doing  a  large  business  in  mining  phosphates 
for  manure.  The  phosphate  land  in  Florida  is  on  the  Gulf  side. 
Gravel  phosphate  is  mined  with  the  pick  and  shovel ;  it  is  then 
washed  and  dried.  River  phosphates  are  removedfrom  the  Vtaxx 
river  by  means  of  steam- dredges.    These  phosphates  are  shipped 
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to  London,  Hamburg,  New  York,  New  Orleans,  etc.  Phosphate 
beds  are  found  near  Columbia  and  Charleston,  S.  C.  In  the  lat- 
ter place  they  are  found  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Ashley  river, 
and  in  the  Stono  and  Edisto  rivers.  Charleston  has  fifteen  fac- 
tories for  free  phosphoric  acid  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers. 
The  smell  from  these  factories  is  anything  but  agreeable. 

"  New  England  for  manufacturing  ana  the  South  for  agricul- 
ture," is  no  longer  true.  A  person  traveling  in  the  South  sees 
new  industries  everywhere.  Merchants  are  not  now  obliged  to 
come  North  to  buy  all  the  kinds  of  goods  needed  to  stock  their 
stores  ;  many  articles  are  made  at  home.  Small  manufactories 
are  seen  in  every  city  of  any  size.  In  different  parts  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country  the  traveler  will  see  all  kinds  of  wood  works 
such  as  the  making  of  furniture,  wooden  ware,  barrel- staves, 
sashes  and  blinds,  boxes,  shingles,  etc.;  iron  works  such  as  foun- 
dry productions,  machinery,  locomotives,  stoves,  hardware^  and 
the  like ;  gold  mining  machinery,  cotton  and  sugar  machmery, 
agricultural  implements,  fertilizers,  cotton  seed  oil,  bricks,  saddles 
'md  harnesses,  boots  and  shoes,  soap,  carriages,  etc. 

Richmond  and  St.  Louis  do  an  immense  business  in  flour  and 
tobacco.  Nearl3r  all  the  different  manufacturing  spoken  of  in  the 
above  list  is  carried  on  in  Richmond,  and  also  in  Atlanta,  as  well 
as  in  St.  Louis.  The  latter  sends  to  Boston  electric  cars.  The 
Tredegar  iron  works  in  Richmond,  on  Belle  Isle,  in  the  James 
river,  cover  fifteen  acres,  and  are  among  the  most  important  iron 
works  in  the  country. 

Within  the  past  few  years  the  South  has  turned  its  attention  to 
cotton  manufacturing,  and  has  erected  many  cotton  mills,  with  its 
own  help  and  the  aid  of  capital  from  the  North.  The  North  con- 
sumed in  1893,  1,747,000  bales  of  cotton,  and  the  South  733,000 
bales,  or  more  than  one- third  as  much.  Nearly  as  much  cotton 
cloth  is  yearly  made  now  in  the  four  states,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
and  the  Carolinas,  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Merrimac. 

Cotton  mills  are  not  only  seen  in  Atlanta  and  other  large  cities, 
but  in  small  places  like  Columbia,  Greenville,  Rock  Hill,  and 
Graniteville,  S.  C.  The  mill  in  Columbia  is  very  large  and  is  run 
by  electricity  generated  by  the  power  furnished  by  the  canal  be- 
side the  river.  This  canal  has  been  built  by  the  city  and  awaits 
more  mills  on  its  banks.  The  South  is  glad  to  have  these  mills 
built.  Coal,  labor,  and  cotton  are  all  cheaper  in  the  South  than 
in  Lowell  or  in  Lawrence.  The  mills  thus  far  erected  have  paid 
good  dividends. 

The  South  is  once  more  becoming  prosperous.  Business  is  as 
good  as  it  is  anywhere.  The  wealth  of  some  of  the  Southern 
states  is  to-day  as  great  as  it  was  before  the  war.    An  era  of 

freat  financial  prosperity  has  evidently  begun  which  will  be  a 
lessing  to  the  whole  country. 


(( 


Word  Study  in  Grammar  Schools." 


By  H.  C.  Krebs. 


Many  colleges  are  complaining  that  pupils  who  come  to  them 
from  the  high  schools  and  academies  are  so  deficient  in  language 
power  that  much  time  must  be  spent  in  filling  this  want  before 
the  more  serious  work  of  the  course  can  be  pursued  profitably. 
Those  who  have  any  experience  in  examining  applicants  for  teach- 
ers' licenses  know  that  a  lamentable  lack  of  breadth  and  strength 
pervades  the  papers  of  those  who  would  themselves  be  teachers 
of  language. 

An  examination  of  the  curricula  of  high  and  preparatory 
schools  will  reveal  the  fact  that  m  few  cases  is  any  adequate  pro- 
vision made  for  the  attainment  of  strong  and  elegant  English. 
That  most  important  part  of  language,  word  study,  is  either  en- 
tirely neglected  or  made  incidental  to  the  reading  lessons.  Now 
as  the  readers,  by  their  own  limitations,  can  furnish  but  a  scant 
vocabulary  the  student  is  necessarily  denied  a  wide  and  free  power 
of  expression.  When  he  employs  any  word  that  is  not  found  on  the 
pages  of  his  readers  he  is  likely  to  be  inexact,  or  at  best  feeble. 

Why  is  this  subject  neglected  ?  Is  it  valueless  or  is  its  worth 
unappreciated  ?  Doubtless  the  latter  is  the  case.  The  unceasing 
cry  of  "things,  not  words,"  has  driven  many  educators  to  the  op- 
posite extreme.  The  ability  to  use  words  aptly  and  forciblv  is  of 
great  importance  to  all  our  pupils,  from  those  who  are  aiming  at 
the  university  to  those  who  are  compelled  to  leave  school  for 
manual  labor  at  the  age  of  fifteen. 

There  is  no  condition  of  life  in  which  word  study  will  not  prove 
immediately  beneficial  through  its  practical  value  as  well  as  its 
adaptation  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline. 

It  would  seem  that  in  the  ninth  grade  of  our  schools,  if  not  be- 
fore, at  least  twenty  minutes  daily  should  be  devoted  to  word 
study  as  a  specific  branch.  Let  the  teacher  place  on  the  black- 
board a  sentence  such  as  the  following :  "  Napoleon  undertook 
the  work  of  reconstruction  which  awaited  him,  with  courage, 
energy,  and  amazing  audacity'* 

The  words  italicized  will  all  need  attention.  What  words 
could  be  used  instead  of  those  marked?  How  would  the 
meaning'  bdi<Wiodified  by  using  began  instead  of  undertook? 
What  is  the  difference  between  organization  and  reconstruction  f 
Between  courage  and  energy  f    Use  all  the  Underlined  words  in 


sentences  of  a  different  nature.    Let  the  words  courage,  energy, 
audacity,  and  reconstruction  be  written  in  note-books  and  let  the 

Eupils  commit  the  meaning  of  each,  and  the  next  day  let  them 
ring  in  sentences  of  their  own  containing  these  words.  Let  the 
teacher  cull  words  from  her  reading,  and  especially  from  the 
books  read  by  the  pupils,  and  present  them  before  the  class  for 
consideration  and  use.  Pupils  will  no  longer  say,  **  I  have 
enoueh,"  when  they  have  "  sufficient."  if  the  teacher  will  only 
tell  them  that  we  have  *'  enough  "  when  our  desires  are  satisfied, 
and  "  sufficient "  when  our  needs  are  satisfied. 

After  the  list  of  words  is  rather  large,  construct  sentences  with 
blanks  to  be  hlled  from  the  words  contained  in  the  list.  All 
such  sentences  should  be  made  applicable  to  the  daily  needs  and 
life  of  the  pupil.  This  will  introduce  correctness  and  elegance  of 
speech  into  the  common  affairs  of  life. 

One  great  difficulty  with  which  teacher  must  contend  in  this 
work  is  the  lack  of  care  in  the  construction  of  sentences  and  choice 
of  words  which  characterizes  many  pupils.  This  may  be  bettered 
by  telling  them  how' Gray  spent  seven  years  in  improving  and  re- 
touching his  "  Elegy,"  before  he  allowed  its  publication.  Read  to 
them  a  short  extract  from  Froude ;  mark  the  structural  beauty  of 
his  writings,  and  then  tell  them  to  what  severe  scrutiny  the  great 
historian  subjected  all  his  sentences,  often  erasing  one  of  them 
five  times,  or  until  he  had  infused  into  it  all  the  force  and  clear- 
ness of  which  it  was  capable. 

Strive  to  stimulate  the  same  painstaking  spirit  in  the  pupils  when 
they  are  writing  formal  composition.  Persist  in  this  course  day  by 
day.  At  the  end  of  the  school  year  the  improvement  in  the  power 
of  expressing  thoughts  forcibly  and  elegantly  will  be  very  gratify- 
ing. 
Egg  Harbor  City,  N,  J, 

Economics  in  Elementary  Schools.* 

[continued.] 
THE  BASIS  OF  CREDIT. 

The  next  principle  relates  to  credit,  trust,  honor,  and  fidelity ; 
that  group  of  virtues  that  creates  confidence  and  gives  to  each 
member  of  society  a  feeling  of  certainty  that  others  will  do  as 
they  agree.  The  basis  of  these  qualities  lies  in  the  economic 
world.  No  matter  how  rigid  we  may  make  our  laws  they  are  of 
no  account  if  a  mutual  feeling  of  trust  and  confidence  does  not 
lie  back  of  them.  Law  can  be  enforced  only  by  the  will  of  the 
majority,  and  if  the  feelings  of  the  majority  are  not  strongly  on 
the  side  of  law,  the  exchange  of  commodities  is  obstructed  and 
each  community  must  restrict  its  consumption  to  what  it  produces. 
To  make  exchange  effective  a  willingness  to  trust  commodities 
in  the  hands  of  other  persons  must  be  supplemented  by  a  feeling 
of  honor  in  these  persons  prompting  them  to  be  faithful  to  this 
trust.    These  qualities  are  social  and  must  be  developed  together. 

It  is  easy  to  show  the  child  that  a  large  part  of  the  utilities  he 
is  accustomed  to  enjoy  could  not  be  had  at  all  but  for  these  so- 
cial qualities.  We  make  a  mistake  in  considering  honor  an  ab- 
solute quality,  as  something  resulting  from  morals,  and  having 
nothing  to  do  with  economics.  As  we  develop  in  civilization  we 
isolate  our  moral  feelings  from  economic  feelings.  In  the  case  of 
a  child,  however,  living  in  an  economic  world,  the  best  way  to 
arouse  moral  feelings  is  to  present  to  him  the  economic  basis 
upon  which  our  moral  principles  rest. 

Children  can  be  made  to  see  the  simple  economic  relations  ly- 
ing back  of  our  moral  ideas  by  examples  taken  from  their  own 
world.  In  boys*  games  honor  is  as  important  as  in  the  business 
world.  If  a  few  boys  are  dishonest  and  cheat  or  lie  the  pleasure 
of  the  whole  group  is  marred  or  destroyed.  There  must  be  a 
mutual  confidence  among  them  all  or  the  whole  group  will  suffer 
from  the  feeling  of  distrust  which  is  sure  to  arise.  Boys  despise 
base  action  more  keenly  than  men  and  they  can  be  made  to  see 
the  great  economic  gains  due  to  credit,  confidence,  and  honor  by 
the  influence  of  these  qualities  upon  their  own  pleasures. 

THE  SACREDNESS  OF  UNPROTECTED  PROPERTY. 

There  is  another  thought  closely  related  to  the  last  which 
should  also  be  presented  to  children  in  school.  This  is  the  sa- 
credness  of  unprotected  property. 

If  this  principle  is  lacking  in  the  child's  world  he  must  carry  his 
books  and  playthings  with  him  wherever  he  goes.  He  could  not 
leave  his  toys  anywhere.  He  could  not  have  any  more  toys  than 
he  could  carry  around  with  him.  To  the  extent  to  which  the 
teacher  gets  this  feeling  of  the  sacredness  of  property  instilled 
into  children,  can  they  leave  their  playthings  around  without  dan- 
ger. They  can  leave  their  dinner  in  the  outside  room  instead  of 
taking  it  into  the  school-room  with  them,  keeping  it  in  sight  until 
they  are  ready  to  eat.  It  is  easy  to  make  them  see  how  much 
more  rapidly  the  quality  of  the  food  deteriorates  in  the  hot  school- 
room than  if  put  in  some  cool  place.  But  common  action  cannot 
be  brought  about  until  teachers  instil  into  the  children  an  idea 
of  the  sacredness  of  unprotected  property.    When  they  have  done 

♦From  a  paper  by  Professor  Simon  N.  Patten,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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that  they  will  free  the  school-room  from  one  of  its  worst  evils  and 
inculcate  useful  principles  for  future  life. 

THE  HARMONY  OF  CONSUMPTION. 

We  often  overlook  the  great  advantage  coming  from  consum- 
ing articles  in  groups  rather  than  singly.  The  harmony  of  con- 
sumption adds  much  to  the  utility  of  what  we  consume.  The 
primitive  man,  for  example,  will  take  one  thin^,  as  potatoes,  or 
beef,  and  make  a  meal  of  it.  This  charactenstic  disappears  in 
advanced  societv.  We  get  our  pleasure  by  a  combination  of 
things.  The  right  groupmg  of  the  things  we  have  to  consume, 
whether  they  be  matters  of  diet,  of  clothing,  of  ornamentation  of 
our  home,  public  streets,  or  parks,  depends  on  the  principle  of 
related  pleasures  by  which  we  get  the  highest  deeree  of  utility 
out  of  the  group.  The  principle  can  easily  be  taugtit  to  children. 
In  fact  we  recognize  it  m  a  certain  way  at  the  present  time  by 
teaching  children  the  colors,  their  value  and  relation.  But  this  is 
done  in  an  isolated  way  and  therefore  the  general  principle  is  not 
taught  to  the  best  advantage.  It  is  only  as  the  child  recognizes 
the  general  principle  that  he  can  be  relied  on  to  act  upon  it  habit- 
ually. 

In  a  public  school  where  I  was  teaching  there  was  on  the  wall 
a  series  of  charts  representing  a  dissected  human  being.  The 
purpose  of  the  charts  was  to  show  the  diseased  parts  of  the  body 
due  to  the  use  of  alcohol.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  was  not 
the  best  way  of  teaching  temperance,  and  that  we  should  not  put 
such  pictures  before  children.  It  is  not  the  problem  of  reformmg 
drunkards  we  should  have  in  mind  when  we  teach  temperance  to 
children.  It  is  the  bettering  of  the  whole  community.  It  is  the 
laying  before  them  the  fact  that  certain  forms  of  consumption  are 
better  than  others.  When  we  get  this  ideal  in  a  form  children 
can  understand  we  may  be  sure  they  will  choose  the  group  pleas- 
ures rather  than  the  individual  pleasures,  and  pleasurable  foods 
rather  than  stimulating  drinks.  . 

The  temperance  problem  is  pushed  to  the  front  as  a  moral 
problem,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  drunkard  is  prominent 
in  our  minds,  not  the  bettering  of  the  condition  of  the  law-abiding 
citizen.  I  have  not  much  confidence  in  the  reforming  process  by 
itself,  whether  the  object  of  it  be  a  drunkard  or  the  victim  of  other 
bad  habits.  It  is  difficult  to  change  any  line  of  action  so  radi- 
cally wrong.  But  we  can,  by  keeping  the  welfare  of  the  commu- 
nity in  mind,  induce  our  children  to  make  those  choices  necessary 
for  them  to  become  useful  members  of  a  great  and  progressive 
society. 


Countries  of  Europe. 

By  M.  Ida  dean. 
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BEAUTIFUL  FRANCE. 


ft 


When  ready  to  begin  the  study  of  this  country,  give  the  chil- 
dren the  words  "  la  belle  France  "  (being  unusual  they  will  at- 
tract attention)  and  tell  them,  that  thus  the  French  think  and 
speak  of  their  native  land. 

France  should  be  studied  carefully  in  detail.  Note  its  physical 
features — the  slope  of  the  land— rivers  and  mountains.  Ask  the 
children  to  turn  to  the  map  of  the  United  States.  Compare  the 
latitude  of  France  with  their  state  and  its  productions.  Notice 
that  the  climate  of  France  varies  from  cool  temperate  in  the 
north  to  warm  temperate  in  the  south,  therefore,  the  productions 
of  this  country,  which  is  not  as  large  as  the  state  of  Texas,  vary 
from  the  grain  and  apple  of  the  north  to  the  semi-tropical  fruits 
of  the  South. 

Industries, — As  the  soil  and  climate  of  France  are  admirably 
adapted  to  agriculture  this  is  the  leading  industry.  France  excels 
in  the  culture  of  the  grape,  and  in  the  turning  of  this  delicious 
product  of  nature  into  the  destructive  (when  misused)  wine.  (A 
chance  to  wedge  in  a  temperance  talk.)  Here  also  the  mulberry 
tree  flourishes,  and,  as  it  affords  food  for  countless  numbers  of 
silk- worms,  and,  as  the  French  artisan  is  unequaled  in  "taste and 
ingenuity,"  France  ranks  first  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  goods. 
Let  the  children  talk  of  the  many  other  beautiful  articles  which 
are  manufactured  in  France  and  are  the  admiration  of  the 
world. 

Cities, — The  cities  should  receive  particular  attention,  espe- 
cially, gay.  beautiful,  famous  Paris,  with  its  magnificent  avenues 
lined  with  fine  public  buildings  ;  Lyons  and  its  great  silk  indus- 
try; Bordeaux  with  its  large  wine  trade;  Lisle  and  its  manufacture 
of  lisle  goods— and  Marseilles  the  noted  Mediterranean  sea-port. 

The  various  countries  of  Europe  bear  so  close  a  relationship 
not  only  with  one  another,  but  to  our  own  country,  that  in  order 
to  fully  understand  many  of  our  own  customs,  our  progress  in 
literature,  art,  and  education  we  must  know  something  of  the 
earlier  life  and  struggle  of  those  countries  of  which,  we,  but  a 
few  years  ago,  were  merely  off-shoots.  Then,  too,  history  docs 
noi  receive  its  due  share  of  attention  in  our  schools,  yet,  save  the 
three  '*  R's,"  it  should  receive  the  most  careful  consideration  in 
every  curriculum  of  study;   developing  as  it  does  the  keenest 


analytical  powers  in  the  correlation  of  cause  and  effect ;  stimu- 
lating the  imagination ;  and  quickening  the  pulse  of  old  and 
young  in  the  narration  of  great  deeds,  and  the  heroes,  who 
shaped  the  destiny  of  the  masses ;  and  ever  teaching  how  nations, 
rise,  progress,  and  fall,  that  we,  profiting  by  their  experience,  may 
be  warned,  and  save  our  own  land  from  the  vices  and  follies 
which  have  ruined  other  nations. 

Ask  the  children  to  notice  carefully  the  situation  of  France, 
Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Austria  to  Italy.  Tell  your  pupils 
how  startled  the  people  of  northern  Italy  were,  about  200  B.  C. 
to  see  tall,  strong  men  clothed  only  in  skins,  with  helmets  adorned 
with  the  heads  of  wild  beasts,  sitting  on  their  great  shields  a 
sliding  down  the  snowy  slopes  of  the  Alps  ready  to  seize  sunny 
Italy.  For  many  years  what  we  now  call  Central  £tux>pe,  was 
inhabited  by  savages  who  in  different  localities  had  cfifferent 
names,  as,  Saxons,  Franks,  Lombards,  Teutons,  Cimbri,  etc., 
and  these  differed  in  their  customs,  language,  and  appearance. 
These  people  greatly  troubled  the  Romans.  It  was  in  the  wars 
waged  with  Gaul,  now  France,  that  Julius  Caesar  gained  distinc- 
tion, by  subduing  and  slaughtering  many  of  these  savages.  But 
about  the  third  century,  A.  D.,  they  obtained  the  mastery,  and 
to-day  the  descendants  of  these  mighty,  magnificent  savages  are 
the  ruling  people  of  Europe  and  Amenca.  Ask  the  children  to 
look  up  Clovis,  the  first  sovereign  of  the  French  monarchy.  The 
story  of  Clovis  and  the  destruction  of  the  vase  at  Soissons,  will 
impress  the  manners  of  that  time  and  the  rude  form  of  govern- 
ment that  prevailed. 

Charlemagne, — Children  should  know  of  this  king,  the  greatest 
monarch  of  his  age.  Help  them  to  see  how  truly  great  ne  was, 
living  at  a  time  when  all  the  glamor,  grandeur,  and  magnificence 
of  ancient  civilization  had  disappeared,  when  ignorance  and  su- 
perstition prevailed,  when  the  sword  was  law,  and  might  made 
right,  when  war  was  pleasure,  Charlemagne  spent  mu^h  of  his 
time  in  study  and  in  planning  for  the  advancement  of  his  people. 
He  fought  and  subdued  the  barbarians  about  him,  compelled 
them  to  become  Christians  in  name,  and  extended  his  empire  un- 
til it  embraced  nearly  half  of  the  European  continent. 

Let  the  children  read  accounts  of  Charlemagne's  tritunphal 
march  to  Rome  to  be  crowned  king  of  Italy  and  emperor  of  the 
West — "  the  successor  of  the  Caesar."  Maike  the  children  under- 
stand how  this  was  "  the  climax,  Uie  consummation  of  the  con- 
quest of  Rome  by  the  barbarians  "  whom  Caesar  in  days  of  yore 
had  so  distinguished  himself  by  subduing.  Compare  the  mighty, 
ma^ificent  Roman  empire  with  Rome  for  its  capital,  with  tlie 
Christian  Roman  empire  as  ruled  byConstantine  with  Byzantium 
as  the  capital ;  then  with  Charlemagne's  empire  and  its  capital, 
Aix  la  Chapelle.  and  his  desire  to  establish  an  "  Holy  Roman 
Empire  "  which  should  be  equal  to  that  of  Caesar's  day.  Rome 
once  the  strongest  enemy  of  Christianity  now  becomes  its  strong- 
est ally. 

In  order  to  fully  understand  the  term  "  Holy  Roman  Empire  " 
and  the  great  influence  the  Popes  have  ever  exerted  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Europe,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Pope  was 
supreme ;  he  only  could  crown  the  emperor,  and,  although  the 
Pope  was  supreme,  it  was  deemed  best  that  in  temporal  affairs, 
the  emperor  shoidd  wield  the  sword  and  exercise  his  authority, 
and  the  Pope  attend  more  strictly  to  the  spiritual. 

After  Charlema^e's  death,  his  grandsons  quarreling.  Western 
Europe  is  divided  mto  Italy,  Germany,  and  France,  and  thus  three 
monarchies  are  formed,  whose  people  differ  in  language,  charac- 
ter, and  interests. 

Normans,--  h^  the  children  to  look  at  Norwav,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark.  Let  the  pupils  talk  of  the  surface,  climate,  and  indus- 
tries of  these  lands — how  hard  to  wring  a  living  out  of  this  rocky, 
stony  soil,  with  short,  rainy  summers,  often  too  short  for  the 
meager  crops  to  ripen,  and  then  of  the  long  cold,  bleak  winters. 
As  the  land  will  not  yield  food  enough  the  sea  must  be  robbed  of 
its  treasures,  and,  as  these  brave,  energetic,  and  fearless  sea 
kings,  made  desperate  by  necessity,  sail  the  sea  for  fish,  ever 
watching  a  chance  to  plunder  some  unfortunate  vessel,  they  learn 
how  attractive  France  must  be  with  its  ripening  fields  of  grain 
and  beautiful  vineyards.  What  wonder  then  tnat  these  desper- 
ate sea  kings  sailed  up  the  Seine,  stormed  Paris,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  land,  at  a  time  when  France  was  ruled  by  Charles  the 
Simple,  and  when  the  people,  weakened  by  church  superstition 
and  the  enervating  influences  of  the  Rqpian  empire,  which  had 
reduced  many  of  the  people  to  the  rank  of  slaves,  owning  no 
land,  nothing  to  protect,  or  fight  for  but  themselves,  having  lost 
all  pluck,  trembled  and  shivered  at  the  mention  of  the  word 
Northmen,  and  daily  the  monks  chanted,  '* A  furore  Normanorum 
libera  nos  Domine''*  What  wonder  then  that  the  Northmen  so 
easily  conquered  \ 

Let  the  children  read  of  giant  Rollo.  They  will  find  him  as 
delightful  and  fascinating  as  Jack  the  Giant  Killer.  They  will 
never  forget  Rollo  so  tall  that  he  could  not  ride  a  pony,  if  you 
tell  them  how  the  king  of  France  in  order  to  protect  the  rest  of 
his  land  from  the  depredations  of  these  pirates  gives  to  them  a 
large  piece  of  land  and  Rollo  becomes  duke  of  Nonpandy.  Rollo 
is  asked  to  show  his  allegiance  to  this  simple  Ki9g>Charles  by 
kissing  his  foot.  How  the  children  enjoy  tnis  when  they  hear 
how  Rollo,  without  bending  his  own  body,  seized  the  king's  foot. 
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lifted  it  so  high  that  over  backward  goes  the  king,  and  his  Aumd/e 
n^w  subjects  laugh  long  and  hearty  over  the  king's  mishap. 
"  What  did  the  king  do  then,  some  one  will  ask  ?  Nothing,  he 
didn't  dare ;  tells  the  strength  of  Norman  and  king.  Let  your 
pupils  learn  of  Rollo's  marriage  to  the  king's  daughter  (just  as 
they  always  do  in  fairy  tales),  of  his  becoming  a  Christian,  and 
now  under  the  genial  influence  of  land  and  sunny  skies  (climate 
and  circumstances  makes  so  much  difference)  these  Northmen 
lose  their  wicked  propensities,  and  instead  of  destroying  we  learn 
that  dilapidated  towns  and  cities  are  rebuilt,  churches  repaired, 
careful  laws,  not  only  made,  but  kept,  so  that  robbery  is  almost 
unknown  in  this  little  kingdom.  And  these  Normans  with  supe- 
rior keen,  quick,  and  bright  intellects  are  able  to  seize  and  adapt 
whatever  is  best  of  the  French  and  to  improve  it.  It  is  from 
these  usurpers  that  the  French  language  received  its  greatest 
polish. 

As  the  influence  of  the  Norman  was  so  great  not  only  in  France 
but  England,  they  should  receive  careful  consideration.  Ask  the 
children  to  notice  the  relative  position  of  France  and  England, 
then  lead  them  with  William  the  Conqueror  across  the  channel 
to  this  land  which  for  years  the  Normans  had  wanted.  And,  when 
finally  the  chance  came,  it  did  not  take  William  the  Conqueror, 
ruler  of  a  small  province,  long  to  seize  this  great  kingdom,  and  to 
hold  it  with  a  grip  like  that  of  death,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles. 
Indeed,  too  much  cannot  be  made  of  this  strong,  brave,  indomi- 
table, powerful  man.  who  tossed  aside  difficulties,  with  the  ease 
with  which  a  child  casts  away  its  playthings,  and  made  England 
the  great  power  she  is  to-day.  And  is  it  not  this  same  Norman 
bloc^,  stirred  under  adverse  .circumstances,  that  enabled  the 
handful  of  American  colonists  with  quickness,  high  courage,  dar- 
ing enterprise  and  indomitable  will  not  only  to  resist  tyrannical 
England,  but  to  cast  her  aside  and  to  declare  themselves  forever 
tree  from  her,  and  to-day  makes  the  United  States  respected 
among  the  great  powers  of  the  world  ? 

Then,  too,  the  study  of  the  character  of  William  the  Conq»jeror 
offers  such  a  fine  chance  for  a  lesson  on  the  value  of  will  power. 
Show  the  children  that  to  be  a  hero  and  do  great  deeds  requires 
more  than  goodness  and  popularity.  The  mighty  men,  the  lead- 
ers, who  sway  the  masses,  have  ever  been  men  of  strong,  resolute 
will.  Men  who  could  not  only  plan  great  deeds  but  had  the 
force  and  power  to  carry  them  out  in  spite  of  all  obstacles  and 
dangers  to  themselves.  For,  after  all,  the  up-building  of  character 
is  more  important  than  all  other  lessons  of  school,  college,  and 
university  put  together.  For  what  does  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  has 
knowledge  of  all  the  world,  and  the  riches  of  a  Croesus  and  is 
weak  in  will  power,  the  victim  of  every  idle  whim,  thought,  and 
person.  Let  the  children  discuss  the  old  question.  Which  would 
be  the  stronger,  a  company  of  donkeys  with  a  lion  for  the 
leader,  or  a  company  of  lions  with  a  donkey  for  the  leader  ? 

Show  your  pupils  how  during  the  miodle  ages  France  was 
divided  into  many  provinces  each  anxious  for  supremacy,  after 
many  wars  these  are  gradually  consolidated  into  one  kingdom 
ruled  by  one  monarch  ;  also  the  evils  of  the  feudal  system  ;  the 
rise  of  chivalry,  the  honor  of  being  a  knight,  and  how  this  knight- 
hood helped  that  fanatical  religious  movement  the  Crusades. 

The  Crusades  were  very  important,  as  they  stirred  Europe 
from  North  to  South  and  from  West  to  East.  The  manufactur- 
ing and  commercial  power  of  France  received  such  encourage- 
ment that  she  was  greatly  enriched.  Knowledge  was  increased, 
feudalism  received  her  death  blow,  and  the  general  moral  tone 
of  the  people  was  raised. 

Touch  upon  the  many  wars  waged  with  England.  Let  the 
pupils  read  of  Joan  of  Arc.  Look  up  the  French  in  America — 
their  claim  to  Canada  and  the  Mississippi  river  the  missionary 
stations  established  among  the  Indians.  Touch  upon  the  Hugue- 
nots, the  dreadful  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  the  famous 
Edict  of  Nantes  during  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  Then  of  Louis 
XI II.  and  his  chief  adviser  Cardinal  Richelieu,  the  founder  of  the 
French  academy ;  something  of  the  magnificent  court  of  Louis 
XIV.,  of  the  revoking  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  whereby  so  many 
Huguenots  were  driven  out  of  France  to  England,  Holland,  and 
the  United  States,  and  France  suffered  greailv  in  thus  losing  so 
many  of  her  most  industrious,  energetic,  and  skilled  manufactur- 
ers ;  then  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  at  which  time  France  lost 
Canada  in  the  struggle  known  in  Europe  as  the  *'  Seven  Years' 
War,"  here  as  the  French  and  Indian  war. 

Discuss  the  help  that  France  gave  to  us  in  the  Revolutionary 
war.  Help  the  children  to  understand  that  the  spirit  that 
prompted  the  French  to  help  us,  caused  them  to  rebel  against 
the  unequal  laws,  heavy  taxation,  the  extravagance  of  their  sov- 
ereigns and  the  insolence  and  despotism  of  the  aristocracy  which, 
combined  with  our  success  in  freeing  ourselves  from  England 
produced  the  French  revolution. 

Does  your  class  like  exciting  stories  ?  Do  your  boys  smuggle 
••  Dick  the  Avenger,"  and  such  like  literature  between  the  leaves 
of  their  geographies  f  Let  them  dip  into  this  French  Revolution 
with  its  reign  of  terror,  and  **  Dick  the  Avenger  "  will  seem  tame. 
Let  one  pupil  give  an  account  of  Mirabeau,  "  the  nephew  of 
satan,"  let  another  look  up  •*  blood-thirsty  "  Robespierre,  an- 
other sly,  crafty  Danton,  and  contemptible  Marat.  Let  the 
pupils  attend  the  execution  of  weak  Louis  XVI.  and  his  beautiful 


wife  Marie  Antoinette,  let  them  learn  of  the  horrors  of  Paris  un- 
der Mob  Rule,  of  the  awful  Bread  Riots.  In  these  days  of 
strikes,  when  citizens  are  being  injured  and  property  destroyed  a 
lesson  on  the  evils  of  riots  will  not  be  amiss.  Discuss  Napoleon 
and  his  deeds,  his  dream,  like  that  of  Charlemagne,  of  a  great  and 
glorious  empire  that  should  include  all  Europe  and  he  the  Caesar 
of  it  all.  Let  the  children  find  out  all  they  can  of  him  and  the 
mischievous,  troublesome  boys,  who  must  find  vent  for  surplus 
energy  will  have  so  much  to  think  about  that  they  will  not  have 
//m^  to  plot  mischief.  Then,  too,  in  the  face  of  Napoleon  how 
trivial  and  small  becomes  the  grand  fun  of  sending  a  "  spit-ball " 
across  the  room,  or  of  sticking  a  pin  into  another  *'  feller."  In 
brief,  interest  your  pupils,  give  them  plenty  to  do,  and  think 
about,  and  the  listless,  inattentive  class,  with  all  the  disorders  of 
the  school-room  will  vanish.    Try  it. 

Look  up  the  history  of  France  during  this  century,  the  many 
changes  that  have  taken  place,  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  the 
hatred  of  Germany  and  France. 

France  has  done  much  for  the  world.  She  has  given  us  greai 
scientific  men,  great  engineers,  and  artists  whose  beautiful  works 
are  unsurpassed.  Let  the  children  look  up  these  famous  indi- 
viduals and  bring  into  the  school-room  all  the  pictures  possible 
of  France,  her  people  and  their  works. 

Newark,  N,  J, 


Study  of  Spring  Flowers. 

Sarah  L.  Arnold. 

April  and  May  bring  us  abundant  material  for  nature  study, 
and  "with  it  the  new  impulse  of  enthusiasm  which  always  accom- 
panies the  new  life  of  the  spring.  Flowers  are  everywhere  about, 
in  varying  procession.  Their  beauty  awaits  our  earnest  seeking 
and  their  teaching  answers  to  our  reverent  questioning. 

Happy  the  teacher  who  lived  with  the  flowers  in  her  childhood, 
who  knew  the  haunts  of  the  frail  anemone  and  the  fragrant  violet, 
and  welcomed  the  first  bloodroot  and  hepatica,  or  later  rejoiced  in 
the  beauty  of  the  wild  rose  hedges,  and  waited  for  the  coming  of 
brilliant  cardinal  flower.  We  love  the  flowers  that  our  child 
the  hands  have  held.  These  speak  to  us  as  none  others  can.  A 
wealth  of  association  endears  them  to  us.  Because  we  rejoice  in 
them  beyond  all  others,  let  us  fill  the  hands  of  the  children  with 
flowers,  and  bind  them  together  with  beautiful  thoughts. 

But  while  we  encourage  the  children  to  seek  and  find  the 
spring  treasures  and  to  know  them  in  their  homes,  let  us  guard 
against  any  ruthless  destruction  of  their  beauty.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  towns  and  cities,  many  flowers  have  become  extinct, 
because  they  have  been  gathered  in  so  great  numbers  that  no 
seed  has  ripened.  Can  we  not  learn  to  "  love  the  woodrose  and 
leave  it  on  its  stalk  ?  '*  We  know  how  instinctive  is  the  desire  of 
possession,  and  how  quickly  the  little  fingers  clasp  the  tender 
stem,  only  to  throw  the  flower  aside  to  wither  as  another  becomes 
more  attractive.  Left  in  its  place,  the  flower  might  have  delighted 
other  eyes,  or  borne  fruit  which  would  insure  a  multitude  of  blos- 
soms another  summer.  Wordsworth  has  immortalized  for  us 
the  "  golden  daffodils  "  which  he  saw  dancing  in  the  sunlight. 
He  speaks  of  them  as  seen  again  and  again  by  "  that  inward  eye, 
which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude."  Can  we  not  help  the  children  to 
realize  that  they  are  more  truly  possessors  of  the  beauty  in  which 
they  delight,  when  they  carry  away  its  picture,  in  their  thought, 
than  when  they  ruthlessly  destroy  the  life  which  is  beyond  their 
power  to  give  r 

Now  a  word  to  the  city  teachers,  whose  children  are  shut 
away  from  fields  and  brooks  and  woods.  What  can  we  do  for 
them  ?  Their  need  is  great.  They  have  so  little  share  in  the 
generous  gifts  of  Mother  Earth.  They  are  shut  out  from  their 
own  inheritance.  And  with  this  loss  comes  one  greater  than  we 
realize.  Robbed  of  the  flowers  in  their  child -life,  they  will  miss 
always  the  **  beautiful  pictures  which  hang  on  memory's  walls  " 
in  our  richer  lives.  Poem  and  story  suggest  to  us  brook  and 
field  and  wood ;  no  answering  memory  responds,  when  these 
children  spell  out  the  words  so  full  of  meaning  to  us. 

I  have  seen  the  grimy  hands  which  pale-faced  children  reach 
out,  as  I  have  passed  "  alley  or  tenement  row  "  in  the  city,  and 
and  have  heard  the  "  Missis,  please  give  me  a  flower,"  until  my 
heart  ached  for  the  starved  children,  whose  eyes  have  never 
looked  upon  a  meadow  rich  in  daisies  and  buttercups.  Shall  we 
say  that  nature  study  is  not  for  these,  because  the  material  is 
not  close  at  hand  }  or  shall  we  strive  all  the  harder  to  place  this 
bread  of  life  within  their  reach  ?  //  ts  worth  the  striving,  even 
if  for  once  only  the  maimed  and  starved  and  blackened  little  life 
have  a  glimpse  of  the  beautiful,  which  for  the  time  being  crowds 
out  the  foul  and  ugly.  We  cannot  carry  all  our  children  to  the 
fields,  but  we  can  carry  a  bit  of  the  fields  to  them.  Within  a 
Saturday's  journey  are  the  meadows  where  the  violets  grow.  We 
can  gather  enough,  once,  to  *'  go  round,"  and  can  bring,  home 
entire  plants  which  will  blossom  in  the  school-room.  We  can 
prevail  upon  our  country  friends  to  send  us  boxes  of  daisies  or 
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clover — hardy  blossoms  that  love  to  endure.  And  wc  can  nurture 
the  dandelion  that  forces  its  way  between  the  stones,  and  take 
the  children  to  look  upon  the  apple  tree  in  blossom  in  the  rare 
back  yard.  The  growing  plant  in  the  window,  watched  and 
watered  by  the  children,  will  add  an  element  of  life  and  sweet- 
ness to  the  school.  We  cannot  spare  it.  The  children's  lives 
are  poor  without  it.  We  shall  not  grudge  the  effort  which  adds 
so  much  to  their  narrowed  experience. 

I  have  used  time  and  pen  and  paper  in  this  plea  for  the  city 
children,  because  this  study  is  so  often  barred  out  of  their  work. 
Sugc:estions  as  to  method  are  useless  if  the  entire  work  is 
omitted.    But  now  a  word  for  those  whose  work  is  begun. 

Do  not  forget  that  the  study  of  plants  is  first  and  most  a  study 
of  life.  The  form,  number,  and  size  of  petals  are  secondary 
matters.  We  must  look  first  for  the  "  excuse  for  being."  Listen 
attentively  to  the  children's  "  why's  "  and  **  what-for's."  Let 
them  teach  you. 

Why  does  the  willow  catkin  wear  its  close  cap  ?  Why  are  the 
hepatica's  leaves  so  furry  ?  Why  docs  the  violet  have  its  thick 
rootstock  ?  Why  does  the  maple  have  so  many  seeds  ?  Where 
do  they  go?  What  are  the  wings  for?  Why  are  flowers  frag- 
rant ?    Where  does  the  pollen  come  from  ?    What  is  it  for  ? 

Lead  to  further  questioning,  instead  of  answering  directly. 
Why  do  we  wear  furs  ?  When  ?  What  can  the  furs  do  for  the 
delicate  bud  ?  How  are  the  spring  blossoms  enabled  to  appear 
so  early  ?  Whence  comes  their  nourishment  ?  What  is  the  use 
of  the  bud  scales  ?  of  the  rootstock  ?  What  work  is  done  by 
the  hepatica  leaves,  after  the  blossom  has  ripened  ? 

Encourage  a  continued  study  of  plant-life.  The  child  should, 
when  possible,  see  the  plant  in  its  environment,  should  learn 
whether  it  loves  shade  or  sun,  wet  or  dry  grounds,  whether  its 
fruit  is  borne  early  or  late,  and  how  it  is  distributed.  The  apple, 
pear,  cherry,  and  plum  trees  afford  good  opportunities  for  ex- 
tended observation.  The  beautiful  blossoms  are  typical,  many 
of  their  characteristics  being  repeated  again  and  again  in  the 
other  members  of  the  rose  family ;  and  they  serve  as  good  illus- 
trations of  the  maturing  fruit.  The  children  can  easily  find  in 
the  fruit  its  relation  to  the  blossom.  The  strawberry,  cmquefoil, 
and  rose  may  be  studied  in  like  manner. 

Do  not  forget  that  the  observation  is  made  keener  by  every 
comparison.  After  one  flower  has  been  studied,  compare  it  in 
detail  with  another  which  is  similar,  and  again  with  one  which  is 
different.  In  such  comparisons  the  pupil  constantly  reviews  and 
impresses  truths  learned  before,  while  he  is  relieved  of  the 
drudgery  of  formal  review.  When  taking  up  the  study  of  a  new 
plant,  lead  the  pupils  to  see  and  to  express  all  they  can  of  them- 
selves before  you  lead  them  to  a  new  thought.  This  will  help  to 
encourage  free  and  independent  work. 

Do  not  fail  to  associate  with  the  observation  the  poem  and  story 
which  lead  to  fuller  appreciation  of  the  beauty  and  greater  rev- 
erence for  its  Author.  The  lessons  have  not  fulfilled  their  mission 
unless  the  children,  through  them,  are  led  to  "look  through 
Nature  up  to  Nature's  God." 

Boston^  Mass, 


2.  The  comparison  of  numbers  where  the  standard  must  be 
fixed  by  the  comparer. 

Illustration,— ^Asixy  solves  6  out  of  7  problems  assigned  her, John 
9  out  of  1 1,  and  Henry  5  out  of  6.  In  this  case  before  a  compari- 
son can  be  readily  instituted  a  standard  must  be  fixed  by  the  one 
comparing.  Let  us  see.  Mary  solves  \  of  hers,  John  W  of  his, 
and  Henry  |  of  his.  Let  us  go  outside  of  either  of  the  numbers 
7,  II,  or  0  and  find  a  new  number,  to  use  as  a  standard.  Let  us 
take  462.  6  out  of  7  is  the  same  as  396  out  of  462 ;  9  out  of  11  is 
the  same  as  378  out  of  462 ;  and  s  out  of  6  is  the  same  as  jSs-out 
of  462.  Our  comparisons,  and  conclusions  may  now  be  madie  by 
the  same  plan  as  in  case  first.  Many  illustrations  of  a  nature 
similar  to  the  above  should  follow  here.  Changes  of  standard  in 
the  same  cases  should  occur,  and  likeness  in  results  expressed  by 
dififerent  standards  should  be  recognized. 

3.  The  necessity  of  some  fixed  universal  standard  for  the  com- 
parisons of  numbers  so  that  all  may  use  it,  and  that  each  may  un- 
derstand the  language  of  all. 

4.  Why  100  is  chosen  for  this  purpose  on  account  of  its  sim- 
plicity, its  ready  divisibility  by  many  numbers,  and  the  ease  with 
which  any  number  of  its  parts  may  be  decimally  expressed. 

5.  The  expression  of  a  great  many  relations  found  by  compari- 
son and  measured  by  the  100  standard.  There  is  the  opportunity 
here  for  a  great  deal  of  intelligent  work  on  the  part  of  the  pupil, 
work  that  is  going  to  result  in  a  stronger  percentage  footing  fur- 
ther on. 

6.  The  giving  of  the  name  per  centum  and  its  derivation.  The 
reading  out  into  other  languajg;e  the  relations  expressed  in  the  per 
cent,  forms.  The  pupil  at  this  point  is  ready  to  receive  the  de- 
velopment of  the  so-called  cases  of  percentage. 

Jersey  City,  N,J. 


Arithmetic  From  the  Third  to  the 

Eighth  Year. 

By  A.  B.  Guilford. 

This  subject  is  so  often  mistaught,  enveloped  in  presentation 
with  so  much  that  is  obscure,  that  few  pupils  understand  it,  and 
hence  fail  to  gather  from  it  that  discipline  which  comes  from  its 
intelligent  use. 

Many  pupils  never  know  that  100.  ofi  account  of  its  simplicity, 
and  general  convenience  has  been  selected  by  business  men  the 
world  over  as  a  ready  standard  of  comparison  or  measunng,  and 
a  medium  by  means  of  which  definite  statements  regarding  num- 
ber relations  may  be  expressed.  And  yet  the  proper  presenta- 
tion of  this  fact  opens  the  subject  in  such  a  way  that  thoughtful 
and  profitable  work  is  done  from  the  start.  Let  us  observe  the 
steps  necessary  for  a  scientific  presentation  of /^r^«/«^^  /  i.  The 
comparison  of  numbers  all  with  the  same  standard,  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  existing  relations  and  securing  the  ex- 
pressing  of  these  relations. 

Illustration, — Twelve  problems  are  assigned  to  Mary,  James, 
and  Henry.  Mary  solves  5,  James  7,  and  Henry  11.  No  diffi- 
culty arises  in  making  comparisons,  discovering  relations,  and 
stating  what  found  relations  are.  The  standard  used  is  12  and 
all  solved  problems  are  compared  with  or  measured  by  that.  The 
relation  sustained  by  each  child's  work  in  solution  to  this  standard 
is  expressed  when  we  say  that  Mary  solved  ^g  of  them,  James  -fm 
of  them,  and  Henry  \\  of  them.  Many  illustrations  of  this  kind 
should  be  given  to  the  children  of  a  class  until  intelligently  they 
cotfipaire,  discover  relations,  and  express  these  relations  in  arith- 
metical language. 


A  History  Course  for  High  Schools. 

The  New  England  high  school  teachers'  association  held  a 
meeting  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  inst.,  at  Boston,  to  consider 
the  adoption  of  a  course  of  history  study  for  secondary  schools. 
Mr.  W.  R.  Butler,  of  Waltham,  presented  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  ten  appointed  two  years  ago  to  suggest  a  practical  plan. 
Mr.  J.  W.  MacDonald,  of  the  state  board,  presided. 

Mr.  Butler  said  the  committee  believed  that  the  correlation  of 
history  studies  with  the  other  studies  of  the  curriculum  should 
affect  the  time  allotted  to  its  study.  A  course  of  three  hours  a 
week  was  thought  advisable  for  the  four-years'  work.  The  pro- 
grams of  25  of  the  best  schools  in  the  country  were  examined  and 
the  committee  found  that  history  occupied  as  much  as  five  hours 
a  week  in  some  of  these  schools.  In  the  German  Gymnasia, 
where  there  is  a  nine  years'  course,  history  and  geography  occupy 
three  and  four  periods  through  the  course. 

The  committee  recommended : 

For  the  first  year  Greek  and  Roman  history  down  to  300 
A.  D. 

Second  year,  medieval  history  with  a  special  study  of  either 
French  orEnglish  history  down  to  the  i6th  century. 

Third  year,coi\\mtxii2\  Europe  and  English  history  to  modern 

times. 
Fourth  year,  the  constitutional  history  of  the  United  Sutes 

and  civil  government. 

This  course  was  to  occupy  three  hours  a  week  throughout  the 
course.  The  committee  also  advised  that  as  the  study  of  history 
and  English  bore  a  close  relation  to  each  other,  they  should  be 
under  the  supervision  of  the  same  teacher. 

Mr.  MacDonald  argued  in  opening  the  discussion  of  the  pro- 
posed plan  that  there  was  a  danger  in  pressing  the  relation  be- 
tween English  and  history  beyond  its  natural  bounds,  and  that 
while  the  two  studies  could  be  made  to  correlate,  at  the  same 
time  English  literature  and  English  fiction  occupied  a  separate 
field,  that  it  was  altogether  wrong  to  infringe  upon. 

Miss  Thompson,  of  Thayer  academy  at  Braintree,  raised  the 
objection  that  the  amount  of  ground  to  be  covered  in  the  first 
year  was  altogether  too  great  for  the  young  minds  that  would 
form  the  classes.  She  would  prefer  to  have  the  first  year's  work 
stop  at  133  B.  C,  and  then  rush  the  students  a  little  harder  on 
the  second  year. 

Miss  Julia  N.  Cole,  also  a  member  of  the  committee  of  ten. 
spoke  briefly  in  support  of  the  conclusions  that  had  been  arrived 
at,  and  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  college  preparatory  and  the 
scientific  courses  in  history  should  not  be  combined. 

Mr.  Home,  of  the  Lawrence  high  school,  spoke  in  appreciation 
of  the  work  of  the  committee,  and  praised  the  latitude  which  the 
committee  had  given,  allowing  individual  teachers  to  work  their 
own  methods.  He  believed  that  classes  differed  widely  in  capa- 
bilities for  work,  and  that  sometimes  it  was  impossible  to  cover 
even  an  average  amount  of  ground  satisfactorily  ,,y^ith  certain 
classes. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  accepted. 
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Editorial  Notes. 


The  passing  of  Easter  will  have  awakened  deep  and 
earnest  thought  in  the  hearts  of  vast  numbers  who  stand 
before  the  teachers  to-day.  *'  He  laid  down  his  life  for 
us,  and  we  ought  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  our  pupils/' 
is  the  form  the  great  truth  will  be  stated  by  the  teacher. 
Love  is  life-giving  ;  not  that  it  necessarily  means  to 
result  in  death.  In  the  case  of  Jesus,  he  gave  his  life, 
but  thousands  may  give  their  lives  and  not  die.  The 
mother,  the  teacher,  the  philanthropist  belong  to  a 
class  that  give  their  lives^that  live  for  others.  True 
teaching  is  living  for  others.  At  its  base  is  love  ;  it  is 
not  the  salary,  it  is  the  desire  for  a  better,  a  nobler 
life. 


Let  the  teachers  read  to  their  high  school  pupils  the 
words  of  Chauncey  M.  Depew  in  his  address  before  the 
University  of  Chicago  lately  : 

''  It  has  been  my  lot  in  the  peculiar  position  which  I 
have  occupied  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  coun- 
sel and  advisor  for  a  great  corporation  and  its  creditors, 
and  of  the  many  successful  men  in  business  who  have 
surrounded  them,  to  know  how  men  who  have  been 
denied  in  their  youth  the  opportunities  for  education 
feel  when  they  are  possessed  of  fortunes  and  the  world 
seems  at  their  teet.  Then  they  painfully  recognize 
their  limitations  ;  then  they  know  their  weakness  ;  then 
they  understand  that  there  are  things  which  money  can- 
not buy,  and  that  there  are  gratifications  and  triumphs 
which  no  fortune  can  secure.  The  one  lament  of  all 
those  men  has  been,  '  Oh,  if  I  had  been  educated  !  I 
would  sacrifice  all  that  I  have  to  attain  the  opportuni- 
ties of  the  college  ;  to  be  able  to  sustain  not  only  con- 
versation and  discussion  with  the  educated  men  with 
whom  I  come  in  contact,  but  competent  also  to  enjoy 
what  I  see  is  a  delight  to  them  beyond  anvthing  which 
I  know.' " 


The  future  teacher  should  have  a  correct  theory  of 
life,  and  perceive  clearly,  in  the  light  of  human  destiny, 
the  true  purpose  of  education,  and  see  the  place  of 
the  school  among  the  institutions  of  society,  and  the 
adaptation  of  its  various  exercises  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  purpose  for  which  it  exists.  Systems  of 
education  have  varied  from  time  to  time,  according  to 
the  theories  of  life  which  have  prevailed  at  different 
epochs  ;  a  study  of  those  theories,  recorded  in  the  his- 
tory of  education,  gives  to  the  teacher  breadth  of  view, 
judicial  candor,  and  steadiness  of  purpose.  The  work 
and  discipline  of  the  school  should  conform  to  a  true 
ideal  of  life  and  the  means  of  developing  character,  by 
a  constant  appeal  to  the  highest  motives  to  which  the 
student  is  capable  of  responding,  and  by  securing  prompt 
and  willing  obedience  to  reasonable  requirements. 

Leading  Events  of  the  Week. 

Martinez  Campos  issues  an  address  promising  reform  in  Cuba ; 
also  the  pardon  of  all  the  insurgents  except  the  leaders. An- 
other severe  earthquake  at  Laibach,  in  Austria. It  is  reported 

that  the  mikado  will  visit  Pekin  and  propose  an  alliance  between 

Japan,  China,  and  Siam. A  treasury  department  circular  is 

issued  allowing  passengers  on  steamships  arriving  at  ports  of  the 

United  States  10  land  after  sunset. Death  of  Paul  Fenimore 

Cooper,  son  of  the  novelist,  in  Albany,  N.  Y. Maj  -Gen.  Alex- 
ander D.  McCook  retired  from  active  service. The  United 

States  to  send  the  cruisers  N^w  York,  Columbia,  San  Francisco, 
and  Marblftf^^d  to  take  ^9fi  in  (he  naval  demonstration  at  the 

opening  of  the  North  sea  and  Baltic  canal. Hard  times  in  China 

due  to  floods,  famine,  and  the  burying  ot  hoarded  <^oin. 


Editorial  Correspondence. 

The  two  months  proposed  for  a  winter  vacation  were  about  to 
end.  The  spring  began  to  make  its  appearance  in  early  March. 
The  oleanders,  the  magnolias,  the  Cherokee  roses,  and  numerous 
kinds  of  lilies  were  in  bloom ;  the  peach,  the  cherry,  and  the  pear 
trees  followed,  and  suggested  that  spring  would  soon  resume  its 
sway  at  the  North.  The  mocking  bird  was  trilling  his  bewitch- 
ing notes,  the  red  bird  was  listening  and  singjng  a  more  charm- 
ing song ;  the  robins  had  departed  a  month  since  for  the  North 
and  were  doubdess  in  the  high  apple  tree  boughs  welcoming  the 
spring.  The  days  at  noon  were  becoming  a  trifle  sultry.  July- 
like, and  a  general  laziness  was  being  felt  and  a  desire  to  sit  for 
hours  on  the  shady  piazza.  April  is  the  flitting  month ;  trunks 
are  piled  high  on  the  baggage  wagons  going  to  the  depot— a  re- 
verse movement  has  evidently  set  in,  and  we  must  reluctantly 
join  the  crowds  that  are  like  the  birds  hastening  northward. 

After  visiting  the  South  for  ten  years  I  can  say  that  a  great 
progressive  movement,  social,  educational,  commercial,  and  po- 
litical is  in  progress.  Every  year  sees  better  school-houses  built; 
in  Florida  the  educational  effort  is  plainer  than  in  any  of  the  South- 
em  states  except  North  Carolina ;  it  is  really  a  movement  there, 
and  only  lacks  money  to  pay  teachers  wages  to  raise  it  to  the 
first  rank.  I  took  pains  to  visit  many  county  school  boards — 
they  are  all  county  boards  in  Florida— in  my  first  year,  and 
found  many  things  that  demanded  attention.  The  principal  of 
one  flourishing  village  told  me  that  on  taking  charge  a  few 
months  before  he  found  no  out-houses,  and  on  complaining  to 
the  board  they  remarked,  **  Oh,  let  them  go  out  into  the  bushes." 
A  threat  to  bring  this  to  the  notice  of  Sute  Supt.  Russell  caused 
the  building  of  suitable  out-buildings. 

This  incident  is  given  to  show  two  things :  first  the  difficulty  in 
having  it  understood  at  the  South  that  a  public  school  is  not  a 
charity  affair,  yet  it  was  so  regarded  at  the  North  forty  years  ago, 
and  ten  years  ago  at  the  South.  In  another  village  I  remon- 
strated with  a  pompous  member  of  a  school  board  for  not  erect- 
ing a  better  scnool  building,  using  the  argument  that  is  so  con- 
clusive at  the  North,  that  it  would  attract  people  to  the  town. 
He  looked  contemptuously  at  me  and  replied,  "  Sir,  we  want  no 
people  to  come  to  this  town  to  reside  who  have  to  have  the  hat 
passed  around  to  pay  their  children's  tuition ;  we  want  men  who 
can  pay  their  school  bills  without  help  from  their  neighbors." 
This  feeling  has  nearly  passed  away. 

Second,  T  wish  to  mention  the  great  services  of  State  Supt. 
Russell,  a  man  of  deep  earnestness,  and  wonderfully  capable  of 
arousing  enthusiasm.  In  my  early  visits  to  the  schools  I  had  but 
to  point  out  serious  defects  bv  a  letter  to  him  to  find  him  ready 
to  remove  them  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power.  His  efforts  for  a 
better  state  of  things  were  never  delayed  nor  abated ;  he  was 
rightly  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  the  parents  and  teachers. 

The  neCTO  schools  of  Florida  have  greatly  improved ;  progress 
here  will  be  slow  ;  it  is  not  merely  head  knowledge  that  must  be 
imparted,  but  the  science  of  living  in  accordance  with  the  cix-iliza- 
tion  around  them  I  remember  visiting  a  school  taught  by  a  g^d- 
uate  of  the  Atlanta  university  ;  he  immediately  dismissed  a  class 
of  very  poorly  clad  boys  who  were  stumbling  along  in  the  third 
reader  in  a  painfully  mechanical  way,  and  summoned  a  boy  to 
the  blackboard  to  solve  a  quadratic  equation.  The  lad  made  an 
error  by  "  changing  a  sign,"  and  when  this  was  pointed  out  he 
exclaimed,  "  You  done  tole  me  to  do  it  so."  I  thought,  as  would 
any  observer,  that  this  lad  needed  more  drill  in  manual  train- 
ing ;  1  have  earnestly  advocated  this ;  the  serious  difficulty  in  the 
way  is  a  lack  of  instructors.  What  an  immense  good  Atlanta 
university  has  been  to  the  negroes !  I  have  met  its  graduates  at 
various  points,  and  they  are  all  earnest  and  capable  people.  The 
negro  has  a  secure  future ;  time  is  an  important  element. 

The  voting  methods  of  this  state  are  not  to  be  commended, 
but  they  will  be  changed ;  it  would  take  too  much  room  to  expose 
their  unfairness. 

In  St.  Augustine  I  was  the  guest  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Abbott  at  "  The 
Laborde  "  house  for  a  month.  This  house  fronts  the  bay,  and 
the  view  of  the  water  is  exceedingly  delightful.  You  can  in  a 
moment  stand  on  the  famous  sea  wall ;  you  can  hear  the  solemn 
roar  of  the  surf  on  the  beach  a  mile  away ;  in  the  morning  you 
can  walk  a  square  and  see  the  fine  drill  of  the  soldiers  at  the  bar- 
racks ;  the  music  of  the  band  is  especially  fine :  at  night  the  bril- 
liant light  of  the  famous  lighthouse  streams  into  your  windows ; 
one  of  the  towers  of  the  old  fort  is  plainly  visible.  I  can  speak 
in  commendatory  terms  of  this  hotel ;  it  is  homelike ;  has  an  air 
of  refinement ;  its  proprietor  has  infused  the  ideas  of  Vermont  in 
supplying  the  table,  and  that  describes  it  better  than  giving  a  list 
of  the  dishes.  May  all  the  future  winters  there  be  as  pleasant  as 
that  of  '9S. 

I  left  St.  Augustine  at  5  P.  M.,  Monday,  by  the  fast  mail ; 
Jacksonville  was  reached  at  ^,  Savannah  at  10,  Columbia  at  3:45. 
Washington  at  9:30  Tuesday  night,  and  New  York  at  6  Wed- 
nesday morning,  36  hours  in  all.  This  is  by  the  **  Short  Line,"  a 
route  that  is  coming  into  great  popularity.  The  charm  of  it  is 
that  most  of  the  route  lies  through  a  fine  elevated  zutd  $<niie 
region.    This  is  a  new  line  from  Jacksonville  to  Columbia,  the 
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WILL  you  GO  to  » 

FT  TROPE? 

A  Six  Weeks  Trip  for  $IQC 

Summer  School  Excursions  for  American  Teachers. 


GENERAL    PARTICULARS. 

PARTY   FORMED. 

A  party  has  already  been  formed  and  will  leave  on  Anchor  Line  S.S.  Furnessia,  Saturday, 
July  1 3th,  from  New  York  city,  to  attend  the  University  Extension  Summer  School  meeting  at 
Oxford,  and  also  the  Burlington  Summer  meeting  at  Cambridge,  England,  which  will  be  in 
session  from  July  26th  to  August  14th. 

PRICE   REASONABLE. 

The  sum  named  above,  $195,  includes  all  of  the  expenses  from  New  York  through  Eng- 
land and  return. 

SUMMER    SCHOOL    STUDY. 

A  large  number  of  teachers  in  America  have  followed  with  interest  the  instruction  received 
from  the  University  Extension  Society  in  this  country.    A  large  number  have  attended  the 


MBRIDGE,  WHERE  THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL  PARTY  WILL  STAY. 


different  Summer  School  meetings  which  have  been  held  here,  and  will  remember  with  pleasure 
the  enthusiasm  and  the  interest  revived  in  school  work  following  the  remarkable  sessions  which 
•have,  been  held  at  Chautauqua,  Martha's  Vineyard,  Bay  View,and  at  other  noted  AnMHcan  Sum- 
mer Schools.     At  Oxford  will  be  held  this  Summer  a  meeting  described  in  anothercolumn  which 
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will  cover   History,  Literature,  Art,  Sciences,  Languages,  &c.,  and  American  teachers  will  no 
doubt  be  interested  in  the  way  that  these  subjects  will  be  presented  by  noted  English  teachers. 


Program  of  THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL  party  sailing  from 
New  York  by  Anchor  Line  Express  Steamship 

'' Furnessia!'  July  13,  1895. 

Saturday,  July  13th.  The  members  of  this  party  will  meet  on  Steamer  Furnessia^  at 
Pier  54,  foot  of  24th  Street,  North  River.  Sailing  time  of  Steamer  will  be  found  in  daily  papers 
and  will  be  sent  later  to  each  member  of  the  party. 

Tuesday,  July  23rd.  Steamer  arrives  at  Glasgow.  There  will  be  time  to  spend  for 
either  sight-seeing,  or  rest  and  recreation  after  the  voyage.  A  fine  old  cathedral  founded  in  the 
twelfth,  and  a  university  founded  in  the  fifteenth  century  will  be  well  worth  a  visit,  as  well  as  the 
harbor  of  docks  and  quays  which  extend  for  nearly  two  miles  and  are  crowded  with  shipping. 
Leave  on  afternoon  train  for  Edinburgh.  (Note. — ^Those  who  wish  can  go  to  Edinburgh  via  the 
Trossachs.  This  is  a  charming  little  tour  and  includes  Loch  Lomond,  Loch  Katrine,  Callander^ 
Stirling,  &c.  Extra  cost  with  lunch  in  the  Trossachs  is  $6.  The  traveler  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  enjoying  the  beautiful  Loch  Katrine  and  Loch  Lomond  made  famous  in  Scott's  "  Lady 
of  the  Lake."  On  either  hand  rise  the  mountains  of  Ben  Ledi,  Ben  Lui,  and  Ben  More.  At 
the  foot  of  Loch  Katrine  are  the  "  Silver  Strand  "  and  "  Ellen's  Isle  "  This  trip  is  quite  worth 
the  extra  expense.) 

Wednesday,  July  24th.  In  Edinburgh,  the  Athens  of  the  North,  This  city  is  rich  in 
interesting  sights,  chief  among  them  being  the  Edinburgh  castle  with  its  massive  fortifications  on 
top  of  Castle  Hill.  From  its  topmost  point  one  sees  a  magnificent  view  of  the  mountains, — Ben 
Ledi  and  Ben  Lomond  being  the  most  conspicuous.  Queen  Mary's  room  can  here  be  seen,  and 
here  was  born  James  VI.,  who  was  let  down  the  precipice  in  a  basket,  and  carried  away  for 
greater  safety.  Holyrood  Palace  is  an  interesting  spot,  and  here  may  be  found  the  rooms  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Lord  Darnley's  room,  the  John  Knox  room,  the  picture  gallery,  and  the 
room  where  Rizzio  was  murdered.  Here  also  is  the  handsome  Scott  Memorial,  the  National 
Gallery  full  of  pictures  of  old  and  modem  masters,  St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  and  other  interesting^ 
public  buildings.  Not  far  distant  is  the  famous  Firth  bridge,  quite  as  remarkable  as  the  Brook- 
lyn bridge. 

Thursday,  July  25th.  Leave  Edinburgh  by  West  Coast  Route  Express  via  Carlisle,, 
through  the  beautiful  lake  region  of  England.  It  is  well  worth  the  traveler's  time  to  stop  over  a 
day  at  Windermere  and  take  a  trip  by  coach  through  the  lovely  hills,  or  by  water  on  one  or  more 
of  the  charming  lakes  which  dot  this  region.  Various  inexpensive  trips  may  be  planned  from 
this  town  to  Rydal  Water,  Ullswater,  Hawes  Water,  or  Thirlmere.  It  is  customary  for  the 
tourist  to  take  a  coach  from  Keswick  to  Windermere,  and  a  trip  on  the  lake,  and  our  travelers 
may  do  so  at  small  extra  expense  and  with  little  loss  of  time.  The  extra  cost  of  this  trip  is 
$4.25,  or,  stopping  over  night  at  Rigg's  Hotel,  $7.     Arrive  at  Oxford  in  the  evening. 

Friday,  July  26thy  at  Oxford.  Elsewhere  will  be  found  a  program  of  the  subjects 
which  will  form  part  of  the  Summer  School  Curriculum,  which  need  not  be  enlarged  here.  Our 
travelers  cannot  help  but  be  interested  in  this  old  town  of  Oxford  and  its  history,  which  dates 
back  to  the  time  of  King  Alfred.  The  Bishops  Latimer,  Ridley,  and  Cranmer  were  associated 
with  its  welfare  during  the  Great  Reformation.  Of  the  buildings  that  will  most  interest  the 
teacher  we  can  refer  but  briefly  to  the  many  ancient  churches,  All  Saints,  St.  John  Baptist,  St. 
Martin's,  St.  Peter's,  the  colleges,  the  Sheldonian  Theatre,  where  the  graduates  celebrate  **  Com- 
memoration Day,"  the  noble  buildings  containing  the  Bodleian  and  Radcliffe  libraries,  the  Uni-^ 
versity  Museum  and  Observatory,  and  the  Botanical  Gardens. 

Thosje  who  do  not  care  to  give  their  entire  time  to  the  Summer  School  will  take  an  occ^-, 
sional  trip  to  London,  or  will  visit  Cambridge  or  Rugby,  or  some  of  the  Cathedral  towns  which 
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are  near  by  and  can  be  reached  at  slight  expense.  There  is  not  space  here  to  tell  of  the  many 
wonderful  things  to  see  in  London,  but  it  is  well  to  know  that  the  train  service  is  excellent,  and 
that  one  can  go  down  to  London  in  the  morning,  and  return  in  the  afternoon 

After  the  colleges  have  been  thoroughly  inspected  we  cannot  fail  to  be  interested  in  the 
lives  of  the  famous  men  who  made  the  rooms  that  we  shall  visit  their  homes.  Addison,  Hamp> 
den,  Gladstone,  Wolsey,  Pitt,  and  others  were  educated  here.  Tom  Brown  spent  his  college 
life  here,  and  we  can  almost  see  him  passing  through  the  halls  of  Merton,  Brasenose,  Exeter, 
Lincoln,  or  Pembroke,  and  other  colleges. 

CATIBRIDQE.  Details  of  the  summer  meeting  here  will  be  printed  and  sent  to  those 
desiring  them.  Cambridge  is  not  too  far  from  London  for  those  who  wish  to  go  down  to  Lon- 
don to  spend  the  day.  We  print  with  this  a  picture  of  Burlington  housewhere  the  Cambridge 
section  will  reside  under  the  care  of  Dr.  William  Briggs,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  F.C.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  who 
is  at  the  head  of  the  University  Correspondence  College  of  England. 

There  will  be  plenty  of  time  to  inspect  the  colleges  and  their  beautiful  chapels — Kings, 
Queens,  St.  Cathraines,  Trinity,  Jesus'  (see  cut),  Christ's,  Magdalene,  etc.  Many  famous  men 
were  educated  here  and  one  does  not  look  far  for  traces  of 
Newton,  Macaulay,  Byron,  and  Tennyson.  No  one  should 
miss  taking  a  boat  trip  here  through  the  lovely  scenery,  and  past 
the  many  colleges,  handsome  in  design  and  setting.  The 
FitzwiUiam  Museum,  the  University  Library  of  300,000  vol- 
umes, the  Observatory,  and  the  beautiful  Botanic  Gardens  will 
claim  their  share  of  Attention. 

OXFORD  -  CAHBRIDCH  -  LONDON.  Members  of 
the  party  staying  at  Oxford  will  be  entitled  to  one  visit  to  Cam- 
bridge and  vice-versa;  those  at  Cambridge  will  be  entitled  to 
one  trip  to  Oxford  without  extra  cost.  They  will  also  be  en- 
titled to  one  trip  to  London  included  in  cost  of  trip  which  may 
be  taken  at  any  time. 

Wednesday,  Aug.  I4tli. — Leave  Oxford  for  Edinburgh 
via  Melrose  to  view  the  Abbey,  the  finest  ruin  in  Scotland; 
and  if  time  permits,  drive  to  Abbotsford,  the  home  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott.      Spend  night  in  Edinburgh. 

Thursday,  Aug.  15th. — Leave  for  Geenock,  via  Glas- 
gow, and  embark  on  Anchor  Line  S.  S.  Circassta  for  New  York. 
Sunday,  Aug.  25th, — Due  in  New  York. 


OPTIONAL  51 DE  TRIPS. 


The  following  trips  outlined  below  will  be  taken  at  a  time  most  coQvcnient  to  a  majority  of  those  who  joiD 
them.  They  have  been  carefully  selected  and  cover  the  most  interesting  portions  of  rural  England  at  a  mini- 
mum expense. 

I.  SHAKESPEARE'S  COUNTRY.— Leave  Oxford  early  in  the  morning  and  travel  via  Bletchley,  Blisa- 
worth,  Stratford -on- Avon,  Warwick,  Leamington,  Kenilworth,  Coventry,  Birmingham,  Lichfield,  Nuneaton, 
Rugby,  and  return  to  Oxford.  A  two-days'  trip,  the  night  being  spent  at  Stralford-on-Avon,  the  birthplace  of 
Shakespeare.     Cost  of  entire  trip,  $12. 

Places  Visited  During  This  Delightful  Excursion;— The  house  in  which  Shakespeare  was  born  and  the  museum 
attached  to  it;  Shakespeare's  Tomb;  Shakespeare  Memorial  Theatre  and  Picture  Galleiy;  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity;  Shakes- 
peare Hotel,  where  the  party  will  remain  over  night ;  Warwick  Castle,  perhaps  the  most  picturesque  of  the  feudal  residences  in 
England  ;  Kenilworth  Castle,  founded  about  iiio,  and  one  of  the  finest  and  moat  extensive  baronial  ruins  in  England  ;  Guy's  Cliff, 
where  Mrs.  Siddons  once  lived  ;  Leamington,  celebrated  as  a  watering  place  and  seat  of  Leamington  College  ;  and  if  time  permits, 
the  famous  school  at  Rugby,  the  scene  of  Tom  Brown's  School  Days,  of  which  ttie  renowned  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold  was  i»iad-master 
from  1818  to  184Z. 
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II.  A  CATHEDRAL  TOUR.— Leave  Oxford  early  in  the  morning.  Travel  by  London  and  North 
Western  Railway  via  Bletchley,  Northampton,  Pcterboro,  March,  Ely,  Cambridge,  Bedford,  and  return  to  Oxford. 
Cost  of  entire  two-days'  trip,  $10.50. 

Places  visited  during  the  Cathedral  Tour  :  Northampton,  widely  known  for  its  boot  and  shoe  factories.  Cathedral 
at  Peterboro,  one  of  the  most  important  Norman  churches  left  in  England ;  Cathedral  at  Ely,  architecturally  interesting,  occupying 
the  site  of  an  abbey  founded  in  673 ;  Cambridge,  with  its  numerous  colleges,  where  the  night  will  be  spent,  and  Bedford,  the 
town  in  which  Bunyan  wrote  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress."  About  one  mile  to  the  south  of  Bedford  lies  the  village  of  Elston,  where 
Bunyon  was  bom  m  1628  where  may  still  be  seen  the  cottage  in  which  he  lived  after  marriage. 

IIL  TO  PARIS  VIA  BELGIUM.— Leave  Oxford  via  Cambridge,  Wednesday,  August  14th,  in  time  to 
catch  the  night  boat  at  Harwich  (Parkstone  Quay).  Sail  by  one  of  the  new  steamships,  Great  Eastern  Co.,  for 
one  week's  trip  to  Antwerp,  Brussels,  Paris,  returning  via  Dieppe,  New  Haven,  Brighton,  and  London,  including 
board  at  good  hotels,  two  four-in-hand  drives  in  Paris,  one  drive  in  Brussels,  entrance  fees,  transfers,  porterage, 
and  all  incidentals.  Cost  of  one  week's  trip,  $60.00.  Additional  week's  trip  to  Switzerland  :  Paris  to  Bale  and 
Lucerne,  Excursion  up  the  Rigi  and  return,  Interlaken,  Berne,  Fribourg,  Lausanne,  Geneva,  and  return  to  Paris. 
Cost  of  second  week's  trip,  $70.00.  It  a  sufficient  number  register,  a  tour  will  also  be  taken  to  Germany  and  the 
Rhine,  and  Italy.     Particulars  on  request. 

HOW  TO  JOIN.  Those  who  wish  to  join  must  promptly  remit  $25  direct  to  Mr.  Kellogg,  on 
receipt  of  which  the  best  berth  or  stateroom  available  will  be  reserved  and  a  diagram  sent  showing  its  location 
on  the  steamer.  This  should  be  done  at  Once.  Delay  in  registering  may  prevent  your  going,  as  all  steam- 
ship accommodation  is  bespoke  long  in  advance  of  the  day  of  sailing.  The  balance  due  to  complete  payment 
must  be  remitted  two  weeks  before  sailing,  when  steamship  tickets  will  be  issued  entitling  the  holder  to  all  privi 
leges  in  accordance  with  the  program. 

YOU  CAN  STAY  LONGER.  Steamship  and  railway  tickets  are  good  to  return  for  one  year. 
Anyone  desiring  to  stay  longer  should  so  state  when  deposit  is  forwarded,  so  that  return  steamship  accommoda- 
tion may  be  reserved  in  advance.  This  is  most  important,  as  return  steamship  accommodation  in  August  and 
September  is  greatly  in  demand  and  must  be  enfirS-fiTBCl  long  beforehand. 

WORTH  REMEMBERING.  Many  tourists  who  have  taken  the  usual  summer  tour  of  thirty 
days  which  costs  on  an  average  $250  do  not  have  the  opportunity  our  travelers  will  have  for  study  of 
home  customs  of  the  English  people  and  quiet  rest  in  a  charming  old  university  town.  The  average  thirty  day 
tour  requires  one  to  be  continually  on  the  go  for  fourteen  days  and  one  misses  the  chance  to  thoroughly  see  and 
enjoy  just  what  he  comes  to  see. 

STEAMSHIP  ACCOMMODATION.  Staterooms  are  first-class  inside  and  outside  rooms 
forward  and  aft.  Three  and  four  passengers  will  be  allotted  to  one  room.  Those  who  desire  a  better  location 
on  the  steamer,  i>.,  a  room  amidships  holding  two  persons,  can  generally  obtain  it  by  paying  the  slight  extra  fare 
charged  for  such  accommodation. 

• 

BAGGAGE,  WEARING  APPAREL,  ETC.  On  the  Atlantic  and  in  England  each  member 
IS  entitled  to  free  transportation  of  loo  lbs.  of  baggage  and  on  the  Continent  56  lbs.  It  is  always  advisable  to 
<:arry  as  little  as  possible.  Hints  as  to  wearing  apparel,  etc.,  will  be  forwarded  on  request,  as  it  is  difficult  to  lay 
down  any  set  rule  that  which  apply  generally. 

TRAVELING  ARRANGEMENTS.  A  representative  of  the  London  and  North  Western  Rail- 
way will  accompany  the  party  from  Glasgow  to  Oxford,  and  also  on  each  of  the  side  trips,  and  carry  out  all  the 
details  as  per  itinerary. 

• 

REFERENCESf  ETC.  Mr.  Kellogg  has  pleasure  in  referring  to  Prof.  Arthur  H.  Dundon,  of  the 
New  York  Normal  College  (who  will  accompany  the  excursion)  ;  to  The  School  Journal  ;  to  Henry  E.  Hayes 
Esq.,  Manager  Educational  Department,  Messrs.  D.  Appletori  &  Co.;  and  others. 

Address. 

H.   S.   KELLOGG,  Manager, 

61    East  Ninth  Street,  New  York  City. 
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rest  is  over  the  great  Southern  railway ;  I  urge  all  who  want  a 
iride  through  interesting  country  to  take  this  route.  The  Cincin- 
nati people  come  down  through  Asheville  over  it  in  26  hours ; 
the  Chicago  people  go  through  Holly  Springs  in  almost  the  same 
time.  The  superintendents  and  teachers  will  have  an  opportun- 
ity to  try  this  new  route  next  year  when  they  meet  at  Jackson  • 
ville.  They  will  have  a  warm  welcome.  The  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  Florida  Central  railroad,  Mr.  A.  O.  MacDonell,  is  a 
gentleman  who  has  a  deep  personal  interest  in  encouraging  edu- 
■cational  enterprises  and  he  may  be  depended  on  to  extend  the 
•courtesies  of  his  road  to  everybody  at  this  meeting.  I  consider 
this  **  Short  Line "  worth  millions  to  Florida ;  it  will  be  the 
means  of  bringing  the  West  and  Northwest  easily  and  quickly 
into  its  orange  groves. 

I  found  this  year,  as  in  past  years,  teachers  from  the  North 
who  had  come  to  Florida  for  the  sake  of  the  climate,  and  though 
the  cold  snap  had  ruined  their  groves,  they  deemed  the  move  a 
good  one.  I  think  a  great  mistake  is  being  made  by  those  who 
put  their  faith  in  orange  groves ;  the  better  course  is  to  make  the 
raising  of  oranges  incidental.  No  one  who  keeps  a  boarding 
house  m  "  Northern  style  '*  fails.  As  soon  as  this  fact  is  estab- 
lished the  house  is  511ed  with  people  at  paying  rates.  The  win- 
ter is  the  time  when  the  orange  groves  require  no  care ;  then  is 
the  season  to  take  in  the  shekels  of  the  Northern  tourist.  I  have 
in  mind  a  young  woman  who  came  with  a  helpless  mother  and 
purchased  a  small  house,  and  has,  by  keeping  a  boarding  house 
right,  enlarged  the  house  and  added  to  the  grounds  so  that  she 
owns  a  half  block  in  the  city.  The  house  is  surrounded  with 
orange  trees.  But  all  this  means  personal  supervision  and  brain 
work. 

The  Southern  style  of  cooking  differs  from  ours  mainly  in  being 
the  product  of  the  hands  and  brains  of  the  negro.  I  was  in  one 
such  house,  (I  wish  I  could  say  I  had  been  in  but  one),  the  pro- 
prietress sat  with  her  guests  and  left  the  table  to  be  managed  by 
negroes.  Their  cooking  had  been  taught  them  by  other  negroes ;  it 
was  a  matter  of  tradition.  Your  plate  would  be  usually  surrounded 
by  eight  small  dishes ;  white  potato,  sweet  potato,  fried  beef 
(tough  and  uneatable*,  bacon,  tomatoes  from  the  can,  com  bread 
(often  heavy),  fish  (usually  good),  a  fritter  (usually  banana),  and 
coffee.  The  hour  for  breakfast  would  be  eight,  but  the  odor  of 
boiling  coffee  would  be  wafted  through  the  house  at  six  o'clock, 
so  that  the  quality  of  that  served  to  us  can  be  imagined.  Con- 
densed milk  is  extensively  used;  but  some  scoundrel  at  the 
North  sends  down  stuff  under  that  name  that  only  hungry  pigs 
will  eat.  Eggs  are  often  added  to  the  above  list ;  I  have  had 
them  when  they  were  fried  and  turned  over  several  times. 

Now  the  art  of  cookine  demands  the  best  kind  of  brains ;  and 
1  agree,  after  testing  food  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  with  Marion 
Harland,  that  two-thirds  of  the  food  is  spoiled  by  the  ignorance 
of  the  cook.  The  best  cooking  is  in  the  city,  the  poorest  in  the 
country,  and  the  poorest  of  all  in  the  South.  Hence  my  advice 
to  those  who  would  succeed  in  Florida  is  the  same  as  to  those 
who  would  succeed  on  the  flinty  soil  of  New  Hampshire  or  of 
northern  New  York  -  keep  a  boaraing  house.  When  the  boarders 
are  gone,  then  attention  can  be  given  to  the  orange  grove. 

I  should  like  to  picture  out  here  the  changes  that  have  been 
wrought  in  all  this  country  during  these  ten  years.  I 
counted  twelve  cotton  factories  on  the  Tine  of  the  Southern  rail- 
road ;  around  them  villages  of  small  neat  houses  for  the  opera- 
tives. I  counted  in  my  journey  this  year  twenty-two  new  school 
buildings.  There  is  a  disposition  now  for  people  to  come  from 
the  West  and  Northwest ;  few  emigrants  from  Europe  seek  the 
South ;  the  West  has  advertised  itself  enormously  in  all  parts  of 
Europe — far  too  much  so. 

The  Populist  flourishes  in  Florida.  I  attended  the  lecture  of  a 
man  the  poor  farmers  pay  (I  was  told)  the  large  sum  of  $50 
per  lecture  to  inform  them  how  much  better  off  some  people 
were  than  they.  He  was  a  tall,  serious  looking  man,  with  his 
long  hair  combed  back  over  his  forehead  ;  he  understood  the  art 
of  making  the  most  of  his  subject.  He  told  them  but  few  in 
New  York  owned  the  houses  they  lived  in ;  Gould,  Astor,  Van- 
derbilt  had  got  everything.  After  the  lecture  I  met  him  at  the 
hotel;  he  had  purchased  a  costly  cigar,  and  was  inhaling  its 
smoke  with  evident  satisfaction  a  double  satisfaction  it  seemed 
to  me  arising  from  the  consciousness  that  he  had  held  his  audi- 
ence, and  that  he  had  an  extremely  fragrant  cigar.  While  a 
little  conversation  was  going  on,  for  I  would  not  think  of  argu- 
ing with  him,  a  man  came  up  and  asked  for  a  quarter  of  a  dollar 
apiece  to  make  up  enough  to  get  a  cheap  ticket  to  New  York.  I 
said  to  the  lecturer,  **  This  man  should  nave  been  there  to  have 
heard  you  expound  how  miserable  they  are  in  our  town,"  and 
to  the  man  himself,  **  I  will  help  make  up  $5.00  if  you  will  go  out 
and  buy  an  acre  and  work  on  that."  This  he  refused  to  con- 
sider. *'  Yes,"  said  the  lecturer,  "  they  prefer  to  take  their 
chances  up  there,  to  owning  land  down  here." 

New  York  was  reached  in  the  early  morning ;  the  milkman 
was  on  his  rounds  ;  the  grocery  stores  were  being  opened  ;  the 
cars  were  filled  with  porters  and  early  morning  workers,  and 
were  moving  slowly  ;  everybody  had  a  newspaper ;  the  next  ferry 
boat  brings  the  clerks,  and  the  neat  office  men,  and  proprietors  of 


business;  the  next  the  bank  of!icials,  and  later  on  the  bank  presi- 
dents, and  men  with  large  salaries.  At  three  o'clock  these  latter 
depart,  the  beginning  of  a  reverse  movement  that  finally  leaves 
all  the  lower  part  of  the  city  silent  and  dark. 

The  organ-grinder  was  seen,  but  he  was  on  his  way  to  some 
distant  point ;  no  one  begins  his  music  before  9  A.  M.;  the  feeling 
that  gives  away  loose  change  requires  some  little  time  to  come 
into  operation.  The  policeman  was  taking  a  young  man  to  the 
station  house;  he  was  a  young  fellow  not  at  all  bad  looking,  and 
very  decently  clothed. 

**  Officer,  what  is  the  charge  ?  " 

"  Flim-flam,"  and  on  he  goes. 

Now  "  flim-flam  "  is  a  kind  of  game  that  can  only  be  carried 
on  by  one  who  has  some  mental  dexterity,  it  is  a  product  of  the 
educational  age.  If  not  so  busy  with  the  expressmen  the  mind 
would  take  up  the  subject  of  the  disadvantages  of  education— it 
has  its  disadvantages.  Emerson  portrayed  these  so  well  that 
Thoreau  went  to  live  on  Walden  pond  by  himself.  But  the  dull 
roar  of  the  city  is  in  my  ears ;  I  am  again  one  of  the  company  of 
toilers  in  the  world's  Western  metropolis.  A.  M.  K. 


The  mikado  has  issued  a  proclamation  stating  that  peace  has 
been  concluded  at  Shimonoseki,  and  amon^  other  things  he  says 
two  notable  things:  (i)  that  much  remams  to  be  done  in  toe 
march  toward  a  higher  civilization  ;  (2)  that  it  must  be  a  main 
effort  to  promote  education  and  aim  to  attain  the  refinements, 
but  not  the  effeminacy  of  life. 

The  Eastern  nations  have  heretofore  striven  to  attain  the  latter. 
Solomon,  copying  after  the  Assyrians,  left  the  jplsiin  living  of  his 
father  David,  and  lived  an  effeminate  career.  'The  Turk  and  the 
rest  of  the  Mongolian  nations,  and  most  of  the  Semitic  races,  have 
striven  to  reach  effeminacy.  The  Japanese  are  the  first  to  break 
away  from  this  tradition. 

The  teachers  of  this  country  are  immensely  interested  in  the 
free  silver  question.  If  they  are  to  be  paid  in  sUver  dollars  their 
salaries  will  be  practically  halved,  because  the  silver  dollar  is  in 
value  half  of  the  gold  dollar.  It  will  be  the  same  for  all  on  sal- 
aries. It  will  be  a  repetition  of  the  results  experienced  thirty  years 
ago  when  cheap  paper  dollars  abounded.  The  writer  then  on  a 
salary  of  $1,000  paid  7$  cents  per  pound  for  butter,  the  same  for 
beef.  That  men  should  be  found  to  desire  the  issue  of  cheap 
silver  dollars  is  not  strange ;  the  fancy  that  there  is  a  short  cut  to 
wealth  by  legislation  is  a  widespread  delusion. 

Some  smart  things  are  said  in  the  Boston  papers ;  this  is  one  : 
**  The  Japanese  will  soon  be  home  bringing  their  taels  behind 
them." 

They  are  great  in  England  on  ceremony.  Mr.  Gully  was 
elected  speaker  of  the  commons.  Hs  was  then  convoyed  to  the 
1  ords  where  the  chancellor  said :  '*  Her  Majesty  has  most  fully 
approved  and  confirmed  your  appointment."  Mr.  Gully  replied : 
"  I  submit  myselt  to  her  Majesty  s  most  generous  will  and  pleas- 
ure." He  then  retired.  In  the  commons  the  members  sit  on 
settees,  with  their  hats  on  ;  a  program  shows  what  is  to  be  done, 
as  the  second  reading  of  a  bill ;  the  one  that  moves  this  does  not 
do  it  by  speaking,  but  by  rising  and  raising  his  hat. 

In  Italy  the  cost  of  each  student  to  the  state,  after  deducting 
the  fees  they  pay.  is  in  the  University  of  Naples,  $43 ;  Turin, 
I69 ;  Bologna,  I92 ;  Pavia,  $94;  Palermo,  $  102  ;  Genoa,  $103; 
Padua,  |iio ;  Catania,  $123 ;  Rome,  $140 ;  Modena.  $204;  Mes- 
sina, |2o6 ;  Pisa,  $208  ;  Sasr^ari.  $209 ;  Parma,  $262  ;  Cagliari, 
$269 ;  Siena,  $272.  Naples  has  $,000  students  and  Siena  less 
than  200.    It  is  proposed  to  cut  these  down  and  unite  some. 

Prof.  James  Harvey  Robinson  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, has  been  appointed  professor  of  European  history  in 
Columbia  college.  He  came  to  the  University  ot  Pennsylvania 
in  1 89 1  as  lecturer  on  European  history.  In  the  fall  of  1892  he 
w?s  appointed  associate  professor.  He  was  bom  in  Blooming- 
ton,  111.,  in  1863,  {graduated  from  Harvard  in  1887.  and  after  a 
year  of  post-graduate  study  in  history  at  Harvard,  he  went  to 
Germany  and  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

The  high  schools  of  the  country  will  certainly  read  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  income  tax  law.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  constitution  forbids  the  levying  of  direct  taxes— 
that  is.  Congress  cannot  demand  that  a  two,  three,  or  apy  percent, 
tax  be  paid  by  the  people ;  it  must  apportion  the  sum  to  be  raised 
not  according  to  toe  wealth  but  the  repr.'sentation  in  Congress. 
If  Ohio  has  ten  representatives  and  Illinois  twenty, then  theiatter 
must  pay  twice  as  much  as  the  former. 

There  were  eight  justices  on  the  bench.  Judge  Jackson  being  ab- 
sent. Six  opposed  the  tax  on  rents  and  profits  of  real  estate  because 
it  was  direct.  Two  of  the  six  say  that  the  tax  may  be  levied  on 
incomes  from  all  other  forms  of  property  except  state,  county, 
municipal,  and  U.  S.  bonds.  Judges  Fuller,  Field,  Gray,  and 
Brewer  held  the  law  to  be  unconstitution^.  The  remarl^^ble  thing 
is  that  four  held  that  incomes  fronf  ^eVsonal  pf^pbhy  ihight  l^ 
taxed.    But  why  is  it  right  to  make  the  citizens  of  Ohio  (as  in  the 
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case  above  supposed)  pay  on  their  personal  property  unless  it 
was  distributed  according  to  the  population  and  not  on  their  real 
property  ?    The  matter  is  left  in  a  muddle. 

The  death  of  Prof.  James  D.  Dana,  the  most  eminent  geologist, 
in  New  Haven  April  14,  will  recall  his  numerous  services  to  the 
educational  worlJ.  His  text-books  on  geology  and  mineralogy 
are  standard  works.  He  was  always  singled  out  for  praise  by  the 
graduates :  they  might  pass  stricture  on  others  of  the  faculty,  but 
he  was  spared.  He  had  a  simple,  courteous  manner  that  won  the 
respect  of  the  student  both  for  himself  and  for  the  subjects  he 
taught. 

Portland,  Me.,  is  anxious  to  have  the  American  institute  of  in- 
struction come  there  this  summer.  The  session  will  be  held  July 
9-12.  It  is  expected  that  more  than  two  thousand  teachers  will 
attend.  Portland  can  easily  accommodate  2,500  visitors.  The 
secretary  of  the  institute  is  Professor  Charles  W.  Parmenter,  of 
Harvard  university. 

A  writer  in  the  Gazette^  of  Milford,  Mass.,  says : 

"  I  have  just  helped  a  lady  celebrate  her  fortieth  anniversary  as  a  teacher 
in  the  same  school  and  the  same  room.  This  is  somewhat  extraordinary, 
especially  so,  seeing  that,  as  the  old  song  goes,  she  is  *  just  as  young  as  she 
used  to  be.*  Forty  years  ago  people  thought  her  too  young ;  fifteen  years 
ago  when  Col.  Parker  turned  Massachusetts  upside  down,  some  thought 
her  too  old ;  but  to-day  she  is  one  of  the  most  progressive  teachers  in  the 
state.'* 

The  school  board  of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  is  right  in  providing 
safeguards  around  the  eligible  teachers'  list  so  that  no  mcompe- 
tent  persons  can  be  placed  on  it  in  the  future.  A  resolution  was 
adopted  which  requiries  that  the  election  of  teachers  to  the  unas- 
signed  list,  other  than  graduates  of  the  training  school,  be  laid 
over  one  month  after  their  presentation,  and  that  in  the  mean- 
tune  inquiries  be  made  by  the  superintendent  as  to  their  capa- 
bility. 

An  error  crept  into  the  description  of  the  Kentucky  training 
school  at  Mount  Sterling,  Ky.,  published  in  The  Journal  of 
March  16.  It  should  have  stated  that  the  plan  given  was  the 
proposed  one. 

Four  St.  Paul  teachers  died  last  month.  Supt.  Gilbert  writes 
this  about  their  service  in  the  schools : 

'*  Mrs.  Cora  Langton  had  taught  in  our  schools  since  1886.  She  had 
won  the  fnendship  of  her  associates,  the  esteem  of  those  m  authority,  and 
the  warmest  love  of  the  children  whom  she  taught. 

'*  Miss  Lucy  McShane  had  been  in  the  schools  but  a  little  over  two  years, 
but  during  that  time  had  bv  her  conscientious  performance  of  duty  secured 
a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  all  who  knew  her. 

'*  Miss  Addie  Gray,  like  Mrs.  Langton,  had  been  here  since  1884.  She 
had  shown  herself  a  woman  of  unusual  power  as  a  teacher  and  in  spite  of 
failing  health  continued  to  do  exceptional  work  until  obliged  to  retire  per- 
manently from  the  schools. 

*'  Miss  Ella  Cumminp  bad  taught  in  these  schools  since  1884.  Patient, 
faithful,  earnest,  and  kindly,  she  had  been  a  missionary  to  the  poor  and 
unfortunate  among  whom  her  labors  were  spent." 

How  to  succeed  in  the  teacher's  profession  is  a  question  which 
often  confronts  the  teacher,  no  matter  where  sit;uated  or  what  his 
line  of  work.  The  School  Journal  twenty-five  years  ago 
urged  upon  teachers  the  necessity  of  preparation  and  fitness  for 
work.  During  that  time  so  many  demands  were  made  on  the  pub- 
lishers and  editors  for  teachers  with  high  statidards  that  the  New 
York  Educational  Bureau  was  started  five  years  ago.  The 
facilities  offered  by  this  bureau  are  unusual  because  connected 
with  the  extensive  business  of  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.  The  growth 
of  the  bureau  has  been  steadv  and  gratifying.  Its  method  of  rec- 
ommending teachers  is  satisfactory  and  fills  each  year  an  increas- 
ing number  of  positions.  The  business  of  this  Bureau  reaches 
all  parts  of  the  country  and  covers  every  department  of  school 
work.  Do  you  wish  a  better  position,  or  better  teachers  in  your 
school  ?  If  so  send  for  particulars.  No  charge  to  employers. 
When  in  N.  Y.  City  call  on  the  manager  at  the  Educational  Build- 
ing. H.  S.  Kellogg,  No.  61  East  Ninth  St.,  three  doors  from 
Broadway. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

At  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the  board  of  education.  Supt. 
Brooks  read  a  report  recommending  the  introduction  of  music  in- 
to the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia.  After  speaking  of  the  great 
attention  paid  to  this  branch  of  education  in  the  free  schools  of 
Europe  and  in  many  throughout  this  country,  he  said : 

**  The  successful  mtroduction  of  music  into  the  public  schools  will  de- 
pend upon  two  things:  First,  upon  the  method  of  org-anication  of  the  de- 
partment of  instruction,  and  second,  upon  the  method  or  system  of  instruc- 
tion adopted.  Let  these  two  things  be  wisely  decided,  and  the  success  of 
the  movement  is  assured.  Without  a  proper  organization  and  a  correct 
method  of  instruction  the  experiment  will  prove  a  disappointment,  if  hot  a 
complete  failure." 

After  describing  at  length  various  systems  in  use  he  contin- 
ued: 

**  My  own  judgment,  based  on  a  wide  observation  and  the  experience  of 
several  yffirs  i^^j^arly  life  in  teaching  music,  is  strongly  biased  in  favor  of 
the  method  of  scale  relations  and  the  movable  scale.  Children,  even  those 
who  have  not  much  natural  ability  for  music,  can  be  readily  taught  by  this 


method  to  read  music  by  sight.  The  arguments  in  favor  of  the  method  of 
scale  relations  and  the  movable  scale  seem  to  me  to  be  conclusive.  The 
method  is  simple  and  logical,  and  in  accordance  with  the  essential  princi- 
ples of  the  art  of  music' 

Dr.  Brooks  said  that  he  had  written  to  the  leading  superin- 
tendents of  the  country,  to  ascertain  what  method  was  adopted 
in  their  schools.  Every  one  who  responded  reported  in  favor  of 
scale  relations  rather  than  staff  relations.  The  same  cities  also 
reported  in  favor  of  teaching  by  the  movable  scale  rather  than 
by  method  of  intervals. 

As  to  the  plan  of  introducing:  music  in  the  public  schools  Dr. 
Brooks  recommends  the  followmg  : 

**  It  is  my  judgment  that  the  instruction,  at  least  in  the  elementary 
schools,  should  be  given  by  the  regular  teachers.  The  only  possible  excep- 
tion I  would  make  to  this  is,  that  in  a  few  of  the  higher  grammar  grades  it 
may  be  found  best,  temporal  ily,  to  provide  that  the  instruction  be  given  by 
special  teachers.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  opinion  and  practice  of 
tne  principal  cities  of  the  countrv. 

"  A  director  or  supervisor  of  music  is  needed  to  train  the  teachers  and 
show  them  how  the  work  is  to  be  done,  and  to  see  that  these  directions  are 
properly  carried  out. 

"The  plan  proposed  will  introduce  the  work  somewhat  more  slowly 
than  by  tde  employment  of  special  teachers,  but  I  believe  it  will  prove  far 
more  satisfactory  in  the  end.  If  the  p^n  suggested  by  the  superintendent 
is  adopted  by  the  board  I  would  advise  not  to  attempt  to  introduce  the 
subject  in  all  the  grades  the  first  year.  I  should  begin  with  the  lower 
grades  and  work  gradually  up  to  the  high  grades.'* 


New  York. 

The  bill  to  provide  for  the  extension  of  free  visual  instruc- 
tion passed  both  houses  unanimously,  and  was  approved  by 
the  governor.  This  ensures  free  instruction  in  natural  history, 
geography,  and  similar  subjects,  by  means  of  pictorial  represen- 
tation and  lectures,  to  the  free  common  schools  of  each  city  or 
village  in  the  state  which  has  a  superintendent  of  free  common 
schools.  Formerly  this  system  of  instruction  was  confined  to 
teachers'  institutes  and  normal  schools,  but  under  the  new  law 
it  i^^ill  be  extended  to  sixty- six  cities  and  villages. 

The  bill  had  its  rise  last  fall  when  the  city  superintendents 
of  the  state  m^t  at  Buffalo.  Appreciating  the  value  of  the 
illustrated  lectures  of  Prof.  Albert  S.  Bickmore  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  they  took  the 
following  action : 

Coimcil  of  City  and  Village  School  Superintendents  of  the  State  of  New 
York.    In  Annual  Session,  at  BufiFalo,  October  x8,  1894. 

The  council  having  learned  with  great  satistaction  of  the  development 
and  growth  of  the  valuable  visual  instruction,  under  the  State  Department 
of  IHiblic  Instruction,  in  state  normal  schools  and  teachers'  mstitutes 
throughout  the  state,  through  the  American  Museum  ot  Natural  History, 
and,  learning  that  Prof.  Al^rt  S.  Bickmore  has  expressed  a  willingness  to 
superintend  without  compensation,  an  expenditure  made  by  the  state  for 
the  purpose  of  opening  this  visual  instruction  to  the  schools  under  the 
supervision  of  the  members  of  this  council,  the  council  unanimously  adopted 
the  following,  offered  by  Superintendent  Blodgett  of  Syracuse  : 

Resolvedy  That  the  securing  of  legislation  looking  10  an  appropriation 
from  the  state  of  New  York  tor  the  purpose  of  giving  to  our  schools  the 
benefits  of  the  line  of  work  presented  by  Dr.  Bickmore,  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Legislation,  with  instruction  to  use  every  effort  in  their 
power  to  bring  about  this  desired  resuh. 

Barney  Whitney,  President. 
Emmet  Belknap,  Secretary. 

A  bill  was  prepared  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  T.  Irving  Bums. 

The  law  provides  that  $25,000  shall  be  annually  appropriated 
to  this  purpose  for  four  years.  An  amendment  to  the  original 
bill  provides  that  "  any  mstitution  having  a  teacher's  training 
class  or  any  union  free  school  may  have  the  free  use  of  the  ap- 
paratus provided  by  the  act  upon  the  payment  to  the  superin> 
tendent  of  schools  loaning  the  same,  the  necessary  expense  in- 
curred in  such  use  or  for  any  loss  or  injury  to  said  property." 
The  law,  which  will  go  into  force  at  once,  will  give  this  system 
of  instruction  to  mere  than  half  a  million  people  in  this  state. 

The  Journal  anticipating  the  passage  of  this  important  bill 
has  in  recent  numbers  brought  several  articles  on  the  use  of  the 
stereopticon  and  illustrated  lectures.  These  were  written  by 
Mr.  A.  T.  Seymour,  of  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  who  has  made 
lecturing  with  pictorial  representation  his  specialty,  and  has  been 
very  successful  The  present  number  contains  an  article  by  him 
on  "The  Practical  Management  ot  the  Stertopticon." 

One  word  of  caution !  Great  care  should  be  used  in  the  pur- 
chase of  new  apparatus.  There  will  be  much  photographing 
that  is  of  no  value  whatever.  The  selection  of  pictures  requires 
much  discrimination.  It  would  be  a  good  plan  if  teachers  could 
have  their  own  cameras  and  photograph  the  most  striking  ob- 
jects coming  under  their  observation.  An  exchange  of  photo- 
graphs might  then  be  effected  at  a  small  cost,  the  Natural  History 
museum  becoming  the  exchange  station.  Strict  economy  must 
be  enforced ;  the  state  cannot  afford  to  squander  its  money  in 
this  direction.  There  are  many  other  educational  needs  to  be 
supplied. 

In  the  purchase  of  stereopticons  and  lantern-slides  no  favorit- 
ism should  be  shown.  There  are  many  excellent  lanterns  in  the 
market,  and  all  should  be  given  a  fair  chance.  Any  attempt,  or 
semblance  of  an  attempt,  to  shut  out  competition  will  be  sefverely 
censured. 
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Teachers  will  have  to  be  instructed  in  the  proper  and  econom- 
ical use  of  the  new  apparatus.  The  Journal  has  already  be- 
gun this  work,  and  will  continue  to  give  suggestions  along  this 
line  from  time  to  time.  Probably  State  Supt.  Skinner  will  pro- 
vide for  a  course  of  instruction  at  institutes. 

It  is  likely  that  other  states  will  want  to  follow  the  example  of 
New  York  in  extending  facilities  for  pictorial  instruction.  The 
work  ^\^ll  be  closely  watched.  Will  ttie  $100,000  appropriation 
prove  a  wise  investment  ?    Time  will  show. 

The  legislature  also  passed  a  measure,  prepared  by  ex-Supt. 
James  F.  Crooker,  intended  to  aid  the  country  schools  in  the 
poorer  districts  of  the  state.  The  bill  takes  from  the  public 
school  moneys  received  by  the  cities  from  the  state  about  $15  of 
every  |ioo,  to  be  applied  to  help  pay  the  salaries  of  teachers  in 
the  weak  and  struggling  districts  of  the  interior. 

Senator  Mullin,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  bill,  presented  statis- 
tics showing  that  over  one  hundred  country  school  districts  of 
the  state  have  an  assessed  valuation  of  less  than  five  thousand 
•dollars  each,  a  larger  number  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars,  and 
a  decidedly  large  number  less  than  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  In 
many  of  these  districts  it  was  impossible  and  in  others  a  great 
hardship  to  raise  by  taxation  a  bare  living  rate  of  wages  for  the 
school  teacher.  He  argued  that  the  common  school  education  of 
4ts  children  was  the  concern  of  all  the  state.  The  present  policy 
of  the  state  was  wrong  he  said  ;  as  millions  were  expended  for 
higher  education  and  the  most  important  branch  of  the  system, 
the  district  school,  neglected.  Good  teachers  had  been  attracted 
to  other  states  owing  to  the  low  and  insufficient  salaries  preva- 
lent here.    A  radical  change  was  needed. 

Senator  Pounds  of  Lockport,  opposed  the  bill  on  the  ground 
•that  although  its  object  was  commendable,  its  plan  was  wrong  ; 
the  country  districts  in  question  should  be  assisted  by  a  general 
tax,  he  thought.  His  suggestion,  undoubtedly,  was  sound  and 
should  have  been  considered. 

The  bill  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  governor  who,  it  is  thought, 
will  approve  it. 


Michigan. 

The  Ionia  Co.  teachers  met  at  Ionia  and  listened  to  Col. 
Parker. 

He  is  a  thorough  believer  in  the  benign  influences  of  a  close 
intimacy  with  nature.  He  has  a  deep  respect  for  the  practical 
knowledge  which  comes  from  a  personal  grappling  with  the 
practical  problems  of  life.  He  declares  that  many  farmers,  who 
do  not  themselves  suspect  it,  are  really  better  educated  than 
some  university  graduates,  who  are  puffed  up  in  their  own  con- 
ceit and  too  good  to  soil  their  hands  with  the  grime  of  toil. 
Nature's  influence  is  always  good.  Man's  influence  may  lead  up 
or  down — it  may  pollute  or  inspire ;  it  may  degrade  when  the  in- 
tentions are  the  best,  through  ignorance. 

Love  is  the  primal  instinct  and  the  strongest  power  on  earth. 
This  is  contrary  to  traditional  doctrines,  but  he  was  convinced  of 
Its  truth  by  intimate  contact  with  and  close  observation  of  chil- 
dren. He  allowed  the  existence  of  the  instinct  for  self-preserva- 
tion, but  the  tirst  noticeable  signs  of  intelligence  are  those  of  love. 
The  instinct  to  help  others  can  be  cultivated  or  repressed.  The 
injury  to  the  child  begins  before  it  goes  to  school. 

An  only  child  is  a  dangerous  possession ;  father,  mother, 
grandfather,  and  grandmother  unconsciously  conspire  to  ruin  it. 
Such  a  child  is  often  benefited  by  the  democracy  of  school 
life. 

Demerit  marks  in  school  work  foster  a  spirit  of  selfishness 
and  unworthy  ambition.  This  cultivation  of  selfishness  in  chil- 
dren extend  into  the  Sunday-school ;  be  knew  about  it ;  he  had 
been  there .;  little  cards  for  learning  verses  and  being  good  ;  a 
book  for  so  many  cards ;  buying  the  little  soul  to  love  Jesus. 
All  the  prayer  meetings  cannot  eradicate  the  selfishness  thus 
systematically  cultivated. 

The  old  method  was  to  drive  them  to  unattractive  tasks  with 
the  strap  ;  the  new  method  is  to  hire  them  to  be  good ;  to  inspire 
them  with  an  ambition  to  outdo  their  fellows  ;  to  rejoice  at  any 
misfortunes  which  happen  to  the  classmates,  whereby  their  own 
chances  are  increased.  The  true  method  is  to  make  the  work  so 
attractive,  that  they  will  need  the  stimulus  of  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other,  and  to  imbue  the  scholars  with  a  feeling  of  loving  con- 
sideration for  each  other.  He  would  have  horticultural  gardens 
and  workshops  connected  with  the  schools.  He  would  have  the 
child  study  botany,  mineralogy,  and  geography  and  mathematics, 
by  direct  practical  work.  He  would  have  no  iron  rules  of  order. 
The  interest  in  the  work  would  maintain  sufficient  order. 

Col.  Parker  owned  the  world  is  not  yet  ripe  for  its  practical  ap- 
plication when  he  advised  to  make  haste  slowly,  to  keep  the 
marking  system  until  the  wav  was  opened  for  something  better. 
In  his  Chicago  school,  there  has  not  been  a  case  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment nor  a  credit  or  demerit  mark  in  twelve  years. 
.  ..  Said  Mr.  Parker :  **  Education  is  not  the  preparation  for  life ; 
•it  is  life.  The  child  is  not  made  for  the  school ;  the  school  is 
made  lor  the  >child.    The  school  will  be  judged  by  results  at 


home.  Eventually  it  is  hoped  that  the  home  and  the  school  will 
work  together  for  the  development  of  die  child.  A  child  is  not 
in  school  for  knowledge;  he  is  there  to  live.  Train  to  work 
practically.  The  deadly  doughnut  and  frightful  bean  have  filled 
more  cemeteries  than  whiskey.  There  is  more  music  in  a  good 
kitchen  stove  well  played  than  in  all  the  pianos.  This  is  not  a 
sordid  way  to  look  at  thines  ;  it  is  a  spiritual  wa^.  I  have  no 
faith  in  religion  that  comes  from  a  bad  liver ;  religion  should  be 
jolly. 

**  The  common  school  system,  great  and  glorious  as  it  is,  such 
a  marked  advance  as  it  is,  is  not  equal  to  the  perpetuity  of  this 
republic.  You  in  the  country  do  not  realize  this ;  we  in  the  city 
know  it.    It  must  be  changed." 


The  Chicago  board  of  education  will  do  well  to  revise  their 
plan  to  establish  **  truant  schools  "  for  habitual  truants  and  dis- 
orderly and  rebellious  children.  Tht  JcurtMl  of  that  city  rightly 
condemns  the  scheme.    It  says : 

"  What  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  will  thus  be  stig-matized  and  made  a  re- 
proach in  the  eyes  of  their  parents,  their  companions,  and  themselves  ?  I« 
It  likely  that  their  self-respect  will  be  increased,  their  manners  improved, 
under  such  circumstances  ?  Is  it  not  rather  likely  that  they  will  give  up 
trying  to  control  their  spirits  and  wiU  unreservedly  abandon  themselves  to 
riotous  conduct  when  they  are  cooped  up  together  and  branded,  and  then 
turned  loose  on  the  streets  ?  Granting  that  it  is  difficult  to  manage  them 
when  they  are  sprinkled  through  the  mass  of  well-behaved  children,  will  it 
not  be  infinitely  more  difficult  when  they  are  all  of  a  kind  ? 

*'  Of  course  it  will,  and  the  result  will  be  that  they  will  soon  become  incor- 
rigible and  hardened.  Every  child  put  into  such  a  school  would  have  a 
moral  right  to  sue  the  community  for  irretrievably  ruining  his  or  her  life." 

Whose  fault  is  it  if  a  child  dislikes  to  go  to  school  ?  There  is 
many  a  child  who  would  not  be  a  "  truant "  if  the  course  of 
study,  the  teachers,  the  school-rooms,  and  the  home  surroundings 
were  as  they  might  and  ought  to  be.  Why  should  the  child  be 
made  to  suffer  for  the  shortcomings  of  others?  Let  the  board, 
the  superintendent,  principals,  and  teachers  unite  to  make  the 
schools  attractive  by  adapting  instruction  to  the  capacities  and 
interests  of  the  children,  and  making  class-rooms  healthful  and 
cheerful,  and  they  will  greatly  reduce  the  truant  evil.  If  the 
children  come  from  homes  whose  atmosphere  is  soul -poisoning 
and  fosters  the  development  of  criminal  proclivities,  "parental 
schools,"  as  proposed  by  the  legislature,  should  be  provided  for 
their  education.  No  humanitarian  board  ought  to  allow  itself  to 
be  induced  to  establish  '*  truant  schools."  There  is  no  defence 
for  them.    They  are  an  abomination. 


Shall  School  Teachers  Become  Civil  Servants? 

[special  LONDON  CORRESPONDENCE.] 

School  teachers  in  England  have  always  had  a  hankering  to  be 
established  as  government  servants.  Indeed,  part  of  their  plea 
for  superannuation  has  been  the  quasi-official  character  of  their 
employment.  Indirectly  the  school  teachers'  salaries  in  England 
come  lareely  from  government  funds.  In  school  board  this  is,  of 
course,  altogether  the  fact — 1,  e.,  local  and  imperial  taxation  com- 
pletely maintain  the  board  schools,  and  the  voluntary  school  gets 
but  a  small  allowance  from  private  subscribers.  So  the  elementary 
teacher  is  widely  desirous  that  the  state  which  finds  the  largest 
share  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  should  also  regulate  the  salaries, 
promotion,  engagement,  dismissal,  etc.,  of  the  staff. 

It  may  at  once  be  granted  that  the  question  of  the  establish- 
ment of  teachers  as  civil  servants  had  no  chance  of  bein^  seri- 
ously entertained  until  the  issue  of  the  report  of  the  archbishop's 
committee  on  voluntary  schools  noticed  in  The  School  Jour- 
nal of  March  16.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  committee 
recommend  the  payment  of  all  teachers'  salaries  direct  by  the  gov- 
ernment. It  is  this  recommendation  which  has  given  life  and 
power  to  the  civil  service  idea. 

The  material  condition  of  the  teacher  is  the  great  object  of 
thought  and  action  to  the  national  union  of  teachers,  which  now 
embraces  nigh  30,000  elementary  masters  and  mistresses.  The 
executive  of  this  union  has  examined  the  civil  service  plan  and 
issued  a  formal  report  thereon.  Its  tone  is  not  very  decided 
from  the  teachers'  point  of  view  ;  the  objections  from  the  govern- 
ment's position  on  account  of  the  cost  is  the  chief  point  in  the  re- 
port, and  they  estimate  that  with  teachers  constituted  civil  ser- 
vants the  charge  for  education  to  the  nation  would  reach  £i^r 
000,000  per  annum  in  place  of  the  present  ;£6,785,485. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  advantage  of  the  transition  is 
limited  strictly  to  the  teacher — /.  e.,  that  education,  as  such,  is  un- 
touched, it  really  seems  unlikely  that  England  will  double  its  ed- 
ucation vote  for  the  doubtful  advantage  of  enlarging  its  present 
army  of  civil  servants.  At  the  present  time  the  government  has  a 
difAculty  in  dealing  with  its  subordinate  officers  who  are  always 
agitating  for  more  salary  and  improved  prospects,  and  I  tlunk 
the  Treasury  would  resist  with  all  its  strength  the  slightest  move- 
ment to  add  to  the  difficulty. 

"  Teachers  as  Civil  Servants,"  may  be  dismissed  as  an  imprac- 
ticable dream,  to  which  the  best  interests  oi  ^ducatioaare  op- 
posed. True  education  is  calling  for  less  state  control  and  mpfe 
freedom  for  teachers  to  pursue  rational  and  scientific  princ'"'**" 
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not  to  be  found  in  codes  of  regulations  drawn  up,  as  a  rule»  to 
limit  the  drain  on  the  public  purse. 

However,  the  national  union  of  teachers  assembled  in  Man- 
chester during  Easter  week  in  conference,  and  this  question  was 
down  for  discussion  and  decision.  Whatever  the  teachers  may 
decide  will  not  afiFect  the  government  who  must  be  on  all  grounds 
steadfastly  opposed,  root  and  branch,  to  the  civU  service  idea.  The 
teacher  will  nave  to  remain  the  servant  of  the  local  authority, 
though  there  is  no  reason  why  parliament  should  not  safeguard 
them  from  captious  interference  and  dismissal. 

Delivered  from  the  unpalatable  demand  to  play  the  church 
organ  and  act  as  general  parish  hack ;  with  a  gradually  rising 
scale  of  pay  and  an  assured  prospect  of  a  pension ;  an  appeal 
against  unjust  dismissal  and  perfect  freedom  in  the  pursuit  of  ed- 
ucational methods  in  the  school — under  such  conditions  the  ele- 
mentary teacher  in  England  would  be  in  an  honorable  and  proper 
position.  But  to  become  an  appendage  of  a  government  office 
with  the  temptation  to  think  of  nothing  but  the  loaves  and  fishes 
of  the  profession;  this  is  not  to  be  ;  and  a  good  thing,  too. 


of  the  year.  In  these  kindergartens  the  Hawaiian,  Japanese, 
Chinese,  Portuguese,  and  English  languages  are  spoken.  This  is 
a  grand  undertaking,  but  it  does  look  like  poor  economy  to  kiU 

He^ry  S.  Townsend. 


off  so  good  a  woman  in  this  way. 
Lahatnalunat  H,  /. 


Some  Schools  of  Honolulu. 

{SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.  I 

On  the  western  border  of  the  city  of  Honolulu  stands  Kameha- 
meha  school.  Perhaps  I  should  use  the  plural  number,  as  there 
are  separate  buildings  and  teachers  for  small  boys,  large  boys  and 

¥rls,  though  they  are  almost  in  speaking  distance  of  one  another 
his  congeries  of  institutions  has  become  one  of  the  sights  of  the 
city,  and  the  tourist  who  does  not  visit  them  is  not  considered  to 
have  lived  up  to  his  privileges.  Founded  by  a  princess  of  the  old 
Hawaiian  dynasty  thev  were  given  the  somewhat  cumbersome 
name  of  the  founder  of  that  line. 

The  school  for  large  boys  was  first  opened  m  1887.  This  was 
from  the  first  a  manual  training  school,  giving  much  prominence 
to  shop  work.  On  this  the  personality  of  the  first  principal,  the 
Rev.  w.  B.  Oleson,  now  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  is  deeply  marked. 
He  was  of  the  same  school  of  thinkers  as  Prof.  C.  M.  Woodward, 
and  the  influence  of  the  St.  Louis  manual  training  school  has 
been  considerable  on  this  school,  and  through  it  on  the  thought 
of  the  islands  generally.  There  are  now  shops  for  carpentry, 
wood-turning,  and  pattern-making,  blacksmithing  and  machine 
work,  and  a  printing  office.  The  school-room  work  crosses  the 
line  between  elementary  and  secondary  education. 

The  buildings  are  the  finest  to  be  found  in  the  islands.  The 
school  building  especially  attracts  attention.  It  is  built  of  a  dark 
porphyry  quarried  on  the  school  premises,  and  presents  a  massive 
appearance,though  it  is  a  small  building,  intended  to  accommodate 
less  than  200  boys. 

By  its  side  stands  the  Bemice  Pauahi  Bishop  museum,  founded 
by  tne  husband  of  the  founder  of  the  schools,  Hon.  C.  R.  Bishop, 
and  named  in  her  honor.  The  building  is  of  the  same  material 
as  the  school  building  and  the  architecture  is  similar.  Within  its 
walls  may  be  seen  the  finest  ethnological  and  scientific  Polynesian 
collection  in  the  world.  Prof.  W.  T.  Brigham,  lately ^of  Harvard, 
is  the  curator,  and  he  is  doing  much  to  improve  this  already  mag- 
nificent display. 

The  school  for  small  boys  was  opened  in  1888,  and  that  for  gu'Is 
in  1894.  These  are  housed  in  less  pretentious  though  elegant 
buildings.  The  total  capacity  of  the  three  schools  is  not  far  ^om 
250,  and  they  are  open  to  those  of  native  Hawaiian  blood  only. 
As  I  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  buildings  recently,  I  estimated,  with 
the  help  of  a  considerable  personal  knowledge  of  the  matter,  that 
the  total  outlay  for  the  plant  would  not  fall  short  of  $2000  per 
capita  of  the  combined  capacity  of  the  schools. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  city  stands  Oahu  college.  This  is 
the  highest  institution  of  learning  in  the  Hawaiian  islands.  Al- 
though the  course  of  study  is  not  up  to  that  of  standard  colleges 
of  Amenca,  the  graduates  have  not  found  it  difficult  to  enter  Har- 
vard or  Yale,  and  in  many  cases  they  have  entered  on  advanced 
standing.  Founded  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  it  was  long 
housed  in  the  adobe  buildings  characteristic  of  the  early  civiliza- 
tion of  Honolulu.  These  are  now  fast  giving  way  to  elegant  and 
convenient  modem  structures. 

One  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  school  is  its  Hall  of 
Science.  This  includes  a  chemical  laboratory  of  which  many  col- 
leges of  high  standing  in  America  would  be  justly  proud,  a  geo- 
logical cabinet  personally  selected  by  Prof.  James  D.  Dana,  a  large 
conchological  collection,  etc. 

Among  the  trustees  of  the  college  are  President  Dole,  son  of 
an  early  president  of  the  college.  Chief  Justice  A.  F.  Judd,  LL.  D., 
(Y^e),  Attorney  General  Smith,  and  a  number  of  other  men  of 
almost  equal  prominence. 

The  whole  community  looks  with  pride  upon  •'  Punahou."  as  it  is 
called  from  the  name  of  the  land  on  which  it  is  built. 

There  is  one  new  undertaking  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  which  it 
is  hardly  allowable  to  pass  by.  This  is  the  Kindergarten  Train- 
ing school  now  in  its  first  year.  Miss  Hannah  £.  Eastman,  late 
of  the  Golden  Gate  training  school  of  San  Francisco,  does  all 
the  training  and  supervises  hvt  charity  kindergartens  conducted 
by  twelve  of  her  apprentices,  all  without  training  at  the  beginning 


Manitoba. 

The  peculiar  state  of  affairs  in  Manitoba  has  attracted  wide 
attention.  In  1870,  when  it  united,  the  constitution  prescnbed 
that  "  Nothing  in  any  law  shall  prejudicially  affect  any  right  or 
privilege  with  respect  to  denominational  schools  which  any  class 
of  persons  have  by  law  or  practice  in  the  province  at  the  union." 
At  this  time  the  total  population  was  11,963.  of  whom  5,757  were 
French  half-breeds.  4,083  English  half-breeds.  558  Indians,  and 
1*565  whites.  In  1890  the  population  was  about  150,000,  nearly 
all  whites. 

In  1890  the  legislature,  noting  that  only  about  20.000  were 
Catholics,  abrogated  the  laws  for  separate  schools  for  Protestants 
and  Catholics.  Before  this  the  Catholics  could  demand  the 
maintenance  of  separate  schools  under  Catholic  direction.  It  was 
determined  to  have  only  national  schools,  all  schools  to  l>e  in- 
spected and  all  teachers  pass  the  same  examinations.  The 
Catholics  appealed  to  the  courts  which  decided  against  them. 
Then  they  appealed  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  Dominion  which 
decided  for  them.  Then  the  case  went  to  the  privy  council  m 
England  which  sustained  the  law ;  it  was  reargued  before  the 
council  in  January  last  and  it  was  decided  that  the  Romanists 
deserved  redress,  and  called  on  the  Manitoba  legislature  to  an- 
nul the  law.  The  legislature  met  March  26  and  resolved  to  dis- 
obey this  order  ;  it  adjourned  to  May  9. 

What  will  be  the  result  cannot  be  foreseen.  If  the  legislature 
declines  to  annual  the  law,  parliament  may  have  to  furnish  the 
funds  itself.  The  people  are  opposed  to  the  antiquated  system 
which  prevails  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  a  separate  school  sys- 
tem, and  if  they  can  will  stand  by  their  law. 


New  York  City. 

AMERICA'S  COLLEGE  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

The  faculty  and  students  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  city  of  New  York  were  given  a  reception  Saturday 
afternoon  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Baker  at  their  residence,  81$  Fiftn 
avenue.  The  invited  guests  were  addressed  by  General  Wager 
Swayne,  who  spoke  in  delightful  vein  about  the  distinctive  char- 
acter of  the  University  School  of  Pedagogy  which,  he  said,  was 
altogether  different  from  normal  schools,  teachers'  colleges,  and 
similar  institutions.  Quoting  Fichte,  he  defined  the  work  of  a 
university  as  "  carrying  the  light  of  knowledge  out  into  the  dark- 
ness which  surrounds  all  knowledge." 

Judging  from  the  work  of  the  students  of  the  School  of  Peda- 
gogy which  he  had  observed,  he  believed  that  the  school  was 
doing  this  very  thing  along  the  line  of  the  science  of  education. 
He  told  quite  a  pathetic  little  stor\'  of  the  struggles  of  a  bright 
and  earnest  youn^  teacher  who,  for  lack  of  professional  prepara- 
tion, became  so  dissatisfied  with  her  work  that,  after  a  few  years' 
painful  groping  in  the  dark,  she  finally  borrowed  money  with 
which  to  go  abroad  in  order  to  get  that  scientific  foundation,  the 
need  of  which  she  felt  so  keenly.  Now  teachers  can  find  at  their 
own  doors  what  this  poor  girl  had  to  seek  across  the  ocean,  and 
did  not  find  after  all. 

General  Swayne  was  followed  by  the  dean  of  the  school,  Dr. 
£.  R.  Shaw.  Ptof.  Shaw  took  for  his  text  the  old  saying,  that 
"  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view."  He  applied  it  with 
reference  to  the  English  training  colleges  and  the  study  of  peda- 
gogy at  the  German  universities,  which  institutions  he  had  carefully 
studied  on  his  European  trip  of  last  summer.  Even  the  famous 
practice  school  at  the  University  of  Jena  proved  to  be  a  great  dis- 
appointment. In  its  equipment  it  ranks  about  as  high  as  a  little 
country  school-house  in  the  Adirondacks. 

There  is  very  little  opportunity  for  students  to  practice  teach- 
ing. Dr.  Shaw  expressed  it  as  his  full  conviction  that  there  are 
three  or  four  institutions  in  America  where  a  teacher  can  find 
better  pedagogic  training  than  in  any  institution  abroad.  He 
does  not  believe  in  the  wisdom  of  attaching  a  practice  school  to 
a  university  School  of  Pedagogy.  The  latter  is  intended  for 
teachers  who  have  had  several  years'  experience  in  school  work 
and  need  rather  to  be  lifted  out  of  the  narrowing  routine  of 
practice,  so  that  they  may  become  fit  leaders  in  education. 

The  last  speaker  was  Mr.  T.  O.  Baker,  of  Colorado,  who  told 
how  he  had  become  a  student  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy  and 
what  benefit  he  had  derived  from  it.  He  had  his  attention  called 
to  the  school  by  an  article  in  The  School  Journal,  and,  after 
examining  the  courses  offered  at  the  different  universities,  he  con- 
cluded that  this  was  the  place  for  him  to  get  his  professional 
equipment.  He  had  every  reason  to  congratulate  hunself  on  his 
choice.  In  comparing  the  school  with  Clark  university  he  #aid 
that,  while  noble  work  m  original  investigation  was  being  done 
there,  those  who  intended  to  become  superintendents  and  princi- 
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pals  of  schools  would  derive  greater  benefit  from  the  courses  of- 
fered here.  This  remark  was  supplemented  by  Dr.  Abbott,  of 
Brooklyn,  who  said  that  the  school  is  of  no  less  value  to  the  ordi- 
nary teacher  as  he  had  three  teachers  in  his  school,  two  of  whom 
were  graduates  of  and  the  third  a  student  in  the  School  of  Peda- 
gogy, and  he  knew  that  they  had  all  been  greatly  helped  by  their 
work  in  this  institution. 


The  firm  of  Catlin  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  textile  fabrics,  noti- 
fied the  leading  industrial  art  schools  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
that  it  would  give  their  pupils  an  opportunity  of  competing  for  a 
position  as  practical  designer  in  its  Philadelphia  factory.  The 
offer  was  accepted  by  the  following  schools :  Pratt  mstitmte  and 
Packer  institute,  of  Brooklyn;  Mrs.  Florence  Cory's  School  of 
Industrial  Art  for  Women,  134  Fifth  avenue.  New  York ;  the 
Cooper  Union  Art  school,  and  the  Dunlap-Hopkins  school,  on 
Twenty-third  street,  New  York.  The  competition  was  narrowed 
down  to  three  pupils  from  the  school  of  Mrs,  Cory,  and  from 
these  three  Miss  Anna  Lent  was  selected  for  the  position.  In 
every  mstance  in  which  Mrs.  Cory's  pupils  have  competed  with 
those  of  other  art  schools  for  positions  as  practical  designers,  the 
result  has  been  the  same.  A  few  years  ago  the  Minetto  Shade 
Cloth  Company,  Minetto,  N.  Y.,  offered  three  prizes  for  the  best 
designs  for  window  shade  borders,  and  Mrs,  Cory's  school  carried 
off  all  the  prizes  and  also  sold  the  Minetto  company  twenty-three 
more  designs.  In  another  contest  instituted  by  the  iirm  of  Wil- 
liam Chalmers  &  Co.,  Dundee,  Scotland,  Mrs.  Cory's  school  se- 
cured all  the  honors  against  all  conipetition  both  here  and  abroad. 
In  the  recent  contest  for  prizes  offered  by  Alfred  Peats  for  wall 
paper  designs.  Miss  Bullis,  formerly  of  NIrs,  Cory's  school,  was 
the  only  pupil  of  any  art  school  who  secured  a  prize. 

The  explanation  for  this  lies  doubtless  in  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
Cory  is  herself  a  practical  designer,  uniting  artistic  talent  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  technical  details  of  the  factory. 


Letters. 


Editor  of  The  School  Journal  : — In  your  issue  of  March  a,  1895,  you 
have  an  editorial  headed,  "  Stand  by  the  State  Normals,"  and  clip  from  the 
Kansas  City  Times  and  Journal  commenting^  on  and  approvhig  their  edi- 
torial. 

We  noticed  this  and  were  somewhat  surprised  and  thought  at  that  time 
that  you  were  being  imposed  upon  or  you  would  certainly  not  have  endorsed 
this  editorial  if  you  had  read  the  bill.  But  in  your  issue  of  March  9,  1895, 
in  an  editorial  you  state  that  the  objective  features  of  the  school  bill  appear 
to  have  been  withdrawn  owing  to  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  the  com- 
mittee having  the  matter  in  hand,  and  then  state  that  we  should  not  be  dis- 
criminated against,  provided  ^e  do  not  ask  any  special  privileges,  and  think 
that  the  competition  should  be  welcomed,  as  it  would  prove  a  healthful 
stimulus  for  progress. 

Now,  the  only  bill  that  the  private  normals  ever  asked  the  Missouri  legis- 
lature to  pass  was  the  one  creating  a  board  of  examiners,  and  when  their 
scholars  had  obtained  an  education  and  the  board  of  examiners  had  certified 
to  this  fact,  they  would  be  entitled  to  state  certificates.  In  other  words,  we 
only  asked  that  the  scholarship  of  our  students  be  recognized.  We  never 
made  any  efforts  to  accomplish  the  passage  of  any  other  measure,  and  the 
Kansas  City  Times  and  Journal  made  this  attack  through  the  influ- 
ence of  one  of  the  r^ents  of  the  Warrensburg  state  normal  school  and  the 
superintendent  of  pubhc  schools  in  the  state  of  Missouri.  This  they  did 
not  deny.  Prof.  McNeil  of  Kansas  City  is  one  of  the  gentlemen  to  whom 
I  refer. 

After  seeing  your  publication  of  March  3,  we  thought  it  was  useless  to  write 
an  explanation  but  your  editorial  of  the  9th  reassures  us  and  makes  us  think 
that  you  are  willing  to  treat  all  educational  institutions  fairly,  and  we 
thought  it  was  nothing  more  than  proper  that  we  should  uphold  our  side  of 
this  measure. 

The  strongest  lobb^  at  Jefferson  City  this  winter  was  the  state  normal 
school  lobby,  and  their  objection  to  the  passage  of  this  bill  was  that  it  would 
decrease  their  attendance  and  place  them  in  a  situation  that  the  state  would 
not  appropriate  to  their  support  and  they  would  finally  become  private  in- 
stitutions. This  admission  on  their  part,  it  seems  to  us,  was  very  weak,  and 
showed  their  inability  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

We  are  willing  to  stand  on  our  merits.  Our  motto  is  that  the  "  survival 
of  the  fittest "  is  good  log^c.  Springfield  Normal  School. 

Springfield^  Mo. 


There  is  no  mistaking  the  current  of  opinion  here  in  Iowa  concerning 
silver.  A  boy  of  fourteen  came  into  school  yesterday  and  said,  **  My  father 
says  we  would  have  better  times  if  we  had  more  silver."  The  two  political 
parties  will  have  to  take  up  silver.  This  is  a  queer  world.  When  I  taught 
school  in  Lim^  forty  years  ago  the  great  question  was  slavery  ;  then  came 
the  war  and  that  question  was  settl«l.  Next  came  the  tariff  and  up  went 
duties.  Next  came  resumption  and  that  was  ar^ed  and  we  resumed, 
though  many  did  not  want  it  done,  for  they  said  it  would  make  money 
scarce,  and  then  tariff  came  back  and  was  nearly  knocked  on  the  head  ; 
now  silver  is  before  the  people. 

I  am  more  and  more  satisfied  that  tariff,  silver,  and  finance  should  go  be- 
fore commissions  for  study  and  recommendation.  Ten  of  the  ablest, 
men  we  have,  should  be  appointed  by  the  president  to  devise  a  finan- 
cial scheme  and  put  it  before  Congress.  The  worst  feature  we  have  is  this 
of  asking  the  most  ignorant  to  have  an  opinion  on  the  silver  question  and 
vote  for  Jones  or  Smith  accordingly. 

The  boy  I  spoke  of  has  a  father  who  is  a  loud  talker  and  who  thinks  he 
could  alter  the  constitution  and  make  it  much  better.  He  declares  onr  sal- 
vitibi  litei  in  having  only  silver  and  a  plenty  of  it.  He  would  have  every 
man  melt  up  his  wife  s  spoons  and  convert  them  into  dollars. 

Iowa,  R.  E.  Landis. 


Miss  Kenyon's  idea  of  making  military  training  voluntary  in  the  public 
schools  has  much  to  commend  it.  I  strongly  object  to  making  it  obliga- 
tory— so  much  so,  that  1  think  I  could  not  send  a  child  of  mine  to  a  school 
where  that  rule  prevailed.  I  strongly  object  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mili- 
tary spirit  in  the  community.  I  have  seen  nothing  but  evil  resulting  from 
the  greater  dominance  of  that  spirit  since  the  Civil  War. 

Yet  I  recognise  the  fact  that,  for  a  ceruin  class  of  boys,  military  disd' 
pline  b  an  excellent  thing — such  a  class  as  we  find  in  the  Elmira  Reforma- 
tory, for  example.  I  submitted  myself  to  it,  voluntarily,  when  a  boy  in  the 
Providence  hieh  school,  for  two  years,  during  the  war.  It  did  me 
no  good.  It  didn't  even  give  me  the  kind  of  physical  exercise  which  I 
sorely  needed.  This,  I  am  convinced,  can  be  obtained  in  vastly  better 
ways.  But  where  the  supreme  need  is  discipline  it  may  be  b^efidal. 
The  suggestion  is,  at  all  events,  worth  considenng  ;  but  I  should  certainly 
not  necessanly  discredit  the  teachers  in  whose  schools  there  were  the  fewest 
voluntary  recruits.  In  fact,  I  should  place  at  the  head  of  the  profession 
the  teacner  who  should  so  discipline  his  school  in  other  ways  that  this 
would  be  superfluous.  Lewis  G.  Janes. 

It  was  intended  to  strongly  suggest,  in  the  article  on  "  Military 
Traininc:,"  that  the  primary  school  is  the  place  for  this  sort  of 
practice.  Dr.  Janes'  sug^stion  that  it  is  suitable  for  the  evolu- 
tion of  boys  in  reformatones  is  quite  in  line  with  this  idea.  The 
ethical  development  of  these  boys  is  crude.  They  are  in  the 
small-boy  or  half-savage  stage  and  the  elitter  of  arms  must  be 
full  of  strong  appeal  to  them,  while  the  sharp  command,  the  pre- 
cision of  drill,  the  unrelenting  punishment,  and  the  vanity-pleasing 
reward  are  all  well  calculated  to  discipline  these  untrained  wills. 
Militarism  is  the  opposite  of  anarchism  and  these  young  anarch- 
ists, who  have  spent  their  lives  in  shocking  others  remorselessly, 
may  be  supposed  to  benefit  by  a  shock  to  their  own  thought  sys- 
tems. The  beauty  of  regular  and  coordinated  action,  also,  is 
more  likely  to  dawn  upon  them  in  the  military  drill  than  by  any 
other  device.  Among  the  normal  and  well-developed  chOdren  c^ 
an  advanced  and  ethical  community,  however,  the  military  spirit 
should  be  well  outlived  before  the  high  school  is  reached. 

For  purposes  of  physical  culture,  military  drill  does  not  com- 
pare well  with  any  of  the  leading  systems  devoted  to  that 
end. 

It  was  not  "  the  teacher  in  whose  school  there  were  the  fewest 
recruits,"  but  the  drill-master  to  whose  standard  there  were  the 
fewest  recruits,  whose  teaching  it  was  suggested  might  be  tame. 
On  this  point,  I  heartily  endorse  Dr.  Janes  last  sentence. 

£.  £.  IC. 

(Miss  Kenyon's  article  appeared  in  The  Journal  of  March  9.) 


Editor  of  The  School  Journal:— In  your  issue  of  April  13  E.  Culver 
criticises  a  village  school  principal.  This  article  did  not  give  me  much  satis- 
faction because  the  author  did  not  state  how  long  this  principal  had  been 
in  charge  of  these  schools,  what  the  sentiment  of  the  community  was  in 
regard  to  pubhc  schools,  what  interest  the  board  of  education  took  in  the 
schools,  and  whether  or  not  that  principal  was  overworked  by  being  com- 
celled  to  teach  during  all  of  the  school  hours  as  well  as  look  after  the  gen* 
eral  management  of  the  schools.  A  public  school,  like  a  system  of  popular 
government,  can  not  rise  much  it  any  higher  than  the  level  of  its  constitu- 
ency ;  and  if  it  does  rise  higher,  it  must  be  careful  to  see  that  the  com- 
munity is  not  far  in  the  rear. 

Teachers  that  have  always  taught  in  communities  where  the  public 
school  has  the  undivided  support  of  the  people  may  not  be  sensible  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  communities  that  will  not  be  united  in  spirit  for  the 
public  school.  And  when  this  is  the  case  there  is  a  lack  of  support  that 
can  only  be  understood  by  those  who  have  had  the  experience  of  teaching 
in  such  communities.  There  will  be  a  disposition  not  to  change  anjrthing ; 
a  lack  of  funds ;  poor  school  buildings ;  an  indmation  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  public  school  to  say  little  for  it,  as  to  do  more 
might  endanger  private  interests. 

For  my  part  I  would  like  to  know  what  principals  and  teachers  are  doing, 
if  what  they  are  not  doing  is  to  serve  as  a  lesson  for  me. 

Emmetsburg^  la.  V^.  E.  D.  RUMMEU 


The  district  school  is  undoubtedly  the  hardest  or  most  trying  school  to 
teach,  as  the  instructor  must  or  should  be  an  adept  in  primary,  grammar, 
and  high  school  methods,  besides  beinp^  the  intellectual  leader  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  teaches.  In  the  district  school  the  pupils  are  partly  in 
three  or  four  different  classes  ;  and  then  another  obstacle  is  the  backward- 
ness of  the  country  boy  or  girl  in  his  studies,  not  that  he  has  less  capaaty 
for  learning  than  dty  children,  but  because  of  the  multiplicity  of  classes. 
I  have  known  pupils  of  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  have  attended 
sdiool  as  longhand  as  regularly  as  the  city  boy,  but  have  not  half  his 
knowledge.  This  is  caus^  by  the  number  of  classes,  which  prevents  the 
teacher  from  devoting  proper  time  to  each  recitation. 

That  eminent  educator.  Dr.  White,  advocates  having  only  three 
grades.  How  a  teacher  having  sixty  or  seventy  pupils,  is  to  have  but  three 
classes  I  csimot  see.  If  you  put  the  pupils  in  the  fall  with  three  grades, 
you  will  receive  an  influx  of  pupils  in  a  month  who  are  not  prepu«d  to 
take  all  the  studies  of  any  one  of  these  classes. 

How  these  hindrances  are  to  be  overcome  1  confess  I  have  found  a  very 
difficult  problem  to  solve.  I  am  a  close  reader  of  many  of  the  best  educa- 
tional publications,  but  do  not  find  just  what  is  applicable  to  the  district 
school.     I  should  be  glad  of  suggestions. 

H.  W.  OSTERSTOCK. 

Dr.  White  proposes  three  classes ;  we  propose  four  and  no 
more—these  to  be  joined  in  several  studies ;  three  is  better,  of 
course,  but  few  can  reduce  to  that  number.  In  some  cases  the 
teacher  must  turn  over  the  young  children  to  an  assistant  and 
put  up  a  curtain  in  a  comer  for  her.  It  would  surprise  many  to 
Know  that  this  advice  has  been  followed  by  great  success. 


N\, 


Hood^s  Sarsaparilla  makes  pure,  rich,  healthy  blood  and  thi^'k  the  founda- 
tion of  good  health. 
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Questions  and  Answers. 

In  an  issue  of  your  paper,  occurs  an  article  which  is  strongly  monome- 
tallic in  tone.  I  may  be  a  crank  on  the  subject  of  silver,  but  f  don*t  bring 
my  crankiness  into  mv  school  work.  I  pay  The  School  Journal  to 
teach  me  pedagogy  and  not  political  science.  As  the  West  furnishes  so 
large  a  share  of  your  subscribers  you  should  leave  us  to  have  our  own 
ideas.  H.  £.  B. 

Jiittm. 

The  Journal,  like  H.  £.  B.,  has  an  opinion  on  the  silver  ques- 
tion. The  American  people  will  be  set  by  politicians  to  kick 
some  foot-ball  or  other  every  four  years.  We  agree  with  an  old 
teacher,  whose  letter  appears  elsewhere,  that  questions  of  this 
sort  should  be  put  in  the  hands  of  commissioners  for  study  and 
decision.  The  thinking  teacher  after  having  seen  a  few  contests 
that  arise  every  four  years  will  wish  that  our  government  might 
be  carried  on  with  less  noise  and  less  profit  to  the  politician. 
The  "  Outs  "  want  to  get  in  ;  the  "  Ins  "  want  to  stay  in  and  some 
bait  will  be  thrown  out  to  help  them  in  this.  Silver  will  be 
shouted  for  this  year ;  but  it  is  Industry,  Economy,  Intelligence, 
Morality  that  must  save  the  nation. — Ed. 

Kindly  send  me  (or  publish  in  The  Journal)  a  plan  for  a  school  of  three 
departments,  entire  course  to  last  six  years ;  consequently  the  child  is 
supposed  to  stay  two  years  in  every  department. 

/vew  Orleans^  La^  Ed.  Fischow. 

The  course  marked  out  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Fifteen,  will  meet  the  point,  except  it  proposes  eight  years.  Of 
•course  then  there  must  be  a  primary  school  of  two  years  below 
your  school  of  three  departments.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
<;omplete  the  primary  and  advanced  studies  in  six  years. 

As  the  '*  silver  question  "  is  to  be  a  prominent  one  in  politics,  my  hign 
fichool  will  welcome  facts  relative  to  the  quantity  of  silver  and  gold  and  any 
others  that  bear  on  this  matter.  P.  G.  D. 

The  first  coinage  law  was  enacted  in  1792  and  provided  for  the 
<:oinage  of  gold  and  silver  at  the  ratio  of  i  $  to  i  ;  in  1 834  the 
ratio  was  made  16  to  i :  the  silver  dollar  was  a  legal  tender  un- 
til 1873;  the  price  of  silver  was  $1.34  per  ounce.  The  produc- 
tion in  the  world  from  1790  to  1820  of  gold  was  337  millions  ;  sil- 
ver, 1,007  millions,  or  i  to  3 ;  there  were  in  1800  of  gold  2,700 
ions,  and  of  silver  88,000  tons  ;  or  i  to  32. 

From  1850  to  i860  there  was  produced  gold  1,315  millions ;  of 
silver  357  millions  ;  or  3^  times  more  gold  than  silver. 

From  1873  to  1893  there  was  produced  gold  2,156  millions, 
silver  2,346  millions ;  about  \  more  silver  than  gold. 


The  amount  of  gold  in  1890  was  8,500  tons,  of  silver  165,000 
tons,  or  I  to  19;  the  gold  coined  is  5,500  tons,  the  silver  88,000 
tons,  or  I  to  16 ;  the  price  of  silver  is  60  cents  an  ounce  ;  more 
gold  is  mined  than  silver. 

It  is  believed  by  best  thinkers  that  prosperity  will  not  be 
brought  by  legislation  on  silver  ;  this  country  is  su£Ferinf^  from 
buying  more  than  it  can  pay  for,  in  other  words  from  living  too 
fast. 


If  boys  and  girls  only  appreciated  what  a  wealth  of  literature 
our  language  possesses  that  has  stood  the  test  of  time,  that  is  el- 
vating  and  instructive  instead  of  debasing  we  are  sure  they  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  weak  and  worthless  writings  of  to- 
day. How  one  thrills  at  the  mention  of  Chaucer,  Sp^ser,  and 
Sidney,  Their  works  and  their  lives  were  noble.  It  was  to  in- 
cite an  interest  in  them  that  a  small  volume  was  prepared  by 
Gertrude  H.  Ely.  It  is  written  in  language  that  boys  and  girls 
can  understand.  Biographies  of  these  old  authors  are  given  ;  also 
brief  synopses  of  their  works  and  interesting  facts  about  the  Eng- 
land of  their  time.  This  book  ought  to  do  much  toward  arous- 
ing an  interest  in  "  The  Canterbury  Tales,"  the  "  Faerie  Queen," 
and  the  "  Arcadia."  (E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago.   50  cents.) 

The  School  Journal,  published  weekly  at  $3.50  per  year,  is  the  best 
paper  for  school  boards,  superintendents,  principals,  and  all  teadiers  who 
want  to  know  of  educational  thought  and  movements.  The  news  coooem- 
ing  new  buildings,  the  additions  of  departments  of  music,  drawing,  gym- 
nastics, etc,  will  be  of  great  value.  Already  a  number  of  teachers  have,  by 
consulting  these  notes,  laid  plans  for  better  remuneration. 

The  Teachers'  Institute,  at  $1.00  per  year,  is  par  excellence  the 
educational  mm/^astne  of  the  country ;  for  teachers  who  want  the  best 
methods y  and  to  grow  pedagogically^  this  is  the  paper. 

The  Primary  School,  at  $1.00  per  year,  is  a  nght  hand  of  help  for  the 
teacher  of  young  children. 

Educational  Foundations,  at  $1.00  per  year,  is  for  students  0/  peda- 
gogy. It  discusses  the  History,  Principles,  Methods,  and  Civics  of  Educa- 
tion, and  Child  Study. 

Our  Times  contains  the  news  of  the  month  arranged  for  use  in  school, 
30  cents  a  year. 

A  superintendent  will  need  The  School  Journal  ;  his  assistants  The 
Institute  and  Ppjmary  School  ;  the  one  interested  in  the  study  of 
pedagogy  will  want  Foundations.  Elamest  teachers  seeking  advancement 
take  The  Journa:    I.^stitute,  and  Foundations. 

Besides  these  periodicals  we  publish  the  largest  standard  line  of  books 
in  t  eaching,  and  teachers'  aids.  Also  keep  in  stock  all  educational  books 
published.  Catalogues  free.  Correspondence  invited.  £.  L.  Kellogg 
&  Co.,  Educational  Publishers,  61  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York. 


Vacancies 


wsKmrnm-mmmik For    l895»l896. 


We  have  on  our  books  1600  vacant  positions  to  be  filled  during  the  next  three  months.     The  places  range 
somewhat  as  follows  : 


Superintendencies  of  Public  Schools, 

Id  positions  above  $2000 

Superintendencies  of  Public  Schools, 

24  positions  between  $1500  and  $2000 

Superintendencies, 

60  positions  between  $1200  and  $1500 

Superintendencies, 

140  positions  below  $1000 


High  School  Principalships, 

2  positions  above  $2000 

High  School  Principalships, 

6  positions  between  $  1 500  and  $2000 

High  School  Principalships, 

lO  positions  between  $I200  and  $IOOO 

High  School  Principalships, 

12  positions  between  $lOOO  and  $I200 

High  School  Principalships. 

70  positions  below  $IOOO 


For  high  school  assistants  we  have  a  large  number  of  positions  in  almost  every  state,  including  a  great 
variety  of  work,  both  general  and  special. 

Grammar,  Intermediate  and  Primary  teachers  we  can  place  almost  without  limit  as  to  number.  In  these 
departments  we  always  have  many  times  as  many  positions  as  teachers  registered.  We  can  place  every  good 
teacher  who  registers,  in  a  desirable  position. 

We  also  need  Public  School  Teachers  of  Music,  Drawing,  Penmanship  and  Kindergarten  work.  Teachers 
who  can  combine  two  or  more  specialties  find  it  easy  to  secure  large  salaries. 

Professors  and  teachers  of  special  branches  are  especially  in  demand  through  our  agency.  We  have  a  large 
number  of  excellent  positions  in  Latin,  Mathematics,  Literature,  History,  German,  French,  Sciences,  etc..  etc. 

You  are  invited  to  send  at  once  for  our  circulars  and  large  manual  showing  the  work  we  have  done  during 
the  past  ten  years.    We  are  confident  we  can  be  of  service  to  every  successful  teacher.     Address, 

TEACHERS'      CO-OPERATIVE      ASSOCIATION* 

603€  Woodlawn  Avenue,  Chicago. 
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The  Standard  Dictionary. 

Another  triumph  for  American  scbotarsbip  must  be  recorded 
in  the  completion  of  the  Standard  Dictionary,  a  monumental 
work  requiring  the  united  labors  of  many  minds.  This  dictionary 
is  Issued  in  two  large  quarto  volumes ;  also  in  a  single  volume. 
As  giving  an  idea  of  the  labor  required  to  produce  such  a  work  it 
may  be  stated  that  247  office  editors  and  specialists  and  nearly 
500  readers  (or  quotations  were  engaged  upon  it.  Besides,  hun- 
dreds of  others  have  rendered  effective  help  b^  defining  words  or 
classes  of  words.  Although  extraordinary  effort  was  made  to  ex- 
clude useless  words  and  phraKS,  the  wealth  of  the  language  is  so 
great  and  increasing  so  rapidly,  that  new  words  »'ere  incorporated 
by  the  scores  of  thousands.  This  fulness  of  vocabulary  wUI  make 
it  particularly  desirable  for  the  scholar  to  include  the  Standard 
Dictionary  in  his  reference  library.  Under  the  letter  A  alone 
there  arc  19.736  words  and  in  the  whole  alphabet  301,865,  to 
which  must  be  added  47,468  entries  in  the  appendix.  The  great 
diRerence  between  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century  dictionary 
making  may  be  seen  by  comparing  this  work  with  that  of  Dr. 
Johnson.  The  latter  spent  eight  years  on  his  famous  dictionary, 
working  almost  single-handed.  Its  production  cost  only  a  few 
thousand  dollars,  while  the  Standard  cosi  nearly  (1,000,000. 

One  thing  has  been  recognized  in  dictionary  making  of  late 
years,  and  that  is  that  s.  wotk  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
time  must  not  be  merely  national — it  must  be  international.  It 
must  include  the  words  that  have  originated  and  are  used  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  English-speaking  world.  The  editors,  specialists, 
readers,  and  others,  have  perlormed  the  labor  of  collecting  and 
defining  words  so  thoroughly  that  the  iield  of  usefulness  of  the 
Standard  will  extend  far  beyond  the  limits  o(  our  country.  It 
would  not  be  surprising  if  this  dictionary  were  as  much  sought 
after  in  other  English-speaking  countries  as  in  our  own. 

The  worif  was  preparedunder  the  supervision  of  Isaac  K.  Funk. 
D.D..  editor-in-chief,  with  Francis  A.  March,  L.  H.D,, consulting 
editor;  Daniel  S.  Gregory.  D.  D.,  managing  editor,  and  John 
D  nison  Champlin,  M.  A.,  Rossiiet  Johnson,  LL.  D.,  and  Arthur 

E.  Bostwick,  Ph.  D,,  associate  editors.  The  list  of  specialists  m 
all  departments  of  science,  art,  and  literature  who  contributed  is 
a  veij  long  one.  We  can  only  mention  a  few ;  Daniel  G.  Btinton, 
LL.  D..  aboriginal  terms:  Henry  M.Sunley,  Anglo-African  terms; 
John  W.  Palmer,  M.  D.,  Anglu-lndian  and  Spanish -American 
terms;  Otis  Tufion  Mason,  Ph.  D.,  anthropology;  Simon  New- 
comb,  LL,  D.,  astronomy,  mathematics,  and  physics  ;  Edward  E. 
Morris.  Australian  terms ;  Wilham  R.  Harper,  D.D.,  Biblical  terms; 

F.  Max  Mtiller,  LL.  D..  Buddhistic  terms ;  Alexander  Graham 
Bell,  Ph.  D.,  deaf-mute  terms  ;  N.  S.  Shaler,  D.  S,,  geology;  Ben- 
son J.  Lossing.  American  history ;  Thomas  M,  Cooley,  LL.  D„ 
constitutional  law ;  Edward  J.  Phelps.  LL.  D,,  international  law ; 
Gen.  0.  O.  Howard,  military  terms  :  Rear  Admiral  Luce,  naval 
and  nautical  lerms ;  H.  H.  Bancroft,  Pacific  slope  terms ;  E,  E, 
White,  LL.  D.,  pedagog>' ;  George  T,  Ladd,  D.D.,  psycbophysi- 
cal  terms. 

One  of  the  noticeable  features  of  the  dictionary  Is  the  giving  of 
the  most  common  meaning  first  and  those  less  so  in  their  order. 
This  will  be  a  great  convenience  10  the  student  whose  time  is 
limited  and  who  wishes  to  find  out  with  the  least  expenditure  of 
effort  the  present  use  of  the  word.  The  etymology  is  placed  after 
the  definition.  The  former  is  for  the  scholar ;  the  latter  for  the 
many,  who  might  be  confused  by  ihe  foreign  words,  etc.,  coming 
between  the  word  and  the  explanation  of  its  meaning.  In  the 
spelling  of  names  in  geography,  the  decisions  of  the  United  States 
Board  of  Geographic  Names  have  been  followed.  Throughout  the 
work  is  noticed  a  drift  toward  the  simpler  forms  of  spelling ;  many 


chemi::al  terms  have  been  greatly  simplified.  The  scientific  al- 
phabet, prepared  and  promulgated  by  the  American  Philological 
Association,  and  adopted  by  the  American  Spelling  Reform  As- 
sociation, has  been  used  in  giving  the  pronunciation  of  words. 
The  sources  of  the  quotations  used  to  verify  or  illustrate  the 
meaning  of  words  have  been  so  indicated  that  they  can  be  easily 
found.  The  plan  of  having  words  defined  by  specialists  has  insured 
great  accuracy ;  the  pronunciation  also  has  beer  passed  upon  by 
men  of  note  in  that  line.  Great  care  has  been  taken  in  the  treat- 
ment of  synonyms  and  antonyms,  while  examples  showing  the 
proper  use  of  prepositions  (that  stumbling  block  for  many)  have 
been  freely  supplied.  By  a  svstem  of  grouping  applied  to  the 
names  of  coins,  fruits,  flowers,  measures,  and  weights,  the  facts 
concerning  this  class  of  words  are  given  with  great  fulness.  The 
edilorshave  striven  to  secure  uniformity  in  syllabication,  basing 
the  division  upon  pronunciation ;  another  feature  that  printers  and 
proof-readers  will  appreciate  is  the  systematic  compounding  of 
words,  a  task  performed  by  Mr.  F.  Horace  Teall. 

The  same  care  was  taken  in  preparing  the  illustrations  as  in 
editing  the  vocabulary.  The  work  in  each  department,  so  (ar  as 
possible,  was  done  by  a  specialist.  The  anists  of  Tiffany  &  Co., 
and  Prang  &  Co.,  have  made  numerous  contributions.  Among 
those  made  by  the  latter  is  a  fine  colored  plate,  giving  the  exact 
shades  of  a  large  number  of  colors.  This  accompanies  the  exact 
definition  of  the  six  primary  colors  of  the  spectrum,  of  which  a 
table  is  found  in  Vol.  II..  containing  the  analysis  of  several  hun- 
dred shades  and  tints  now  before  the  public  in  various  forms, 
many  of  which  bear  fancy  names. 

To  sum  tp,  it  may  be  said  that  the  dictionary  is  noted  (or  its 
conciseness,  thoroughness,  accuracy  ;  for  the  convenient  arrange- 
ment of  the  material,  and  for  many  special  features  that  make  it  a 
work  of  the  highest  value  to  the  teacher,  the  student,  the  editor, 
the  writer,  the  professional  man,  and  in  fact  all  workers  in  intel- 
lectual fields.  While  it  is  of  supreme  value  to  thehurried  worker, 
those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have  more  leisure  for  scholarly  pur- 
suits, will  find  that  it  ranks  high  for  philological  discrimination, 
carefulness,  and  broad  a^d  philosophic  treatment  of  subjects. 
(Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  New  York.  Single-volume  edition,  half 
Russia.  $12.00  ;  full  Russia,  (1400  ;  full  Morocco,  |i8,oo.  Two- 
volume  edition  :  $15.00;  tiyxio;  and $11.00.) 
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An  Ounce  of  Prevention 

V  aiuniilTOl  cur«.    EIob'i  give  children 
\t  Gall  Bonlfn  Emglc  BrandCDOdeniHl 


Aside  from  the  (ad  that  the  Peonsrlvania  Railroad  is  ihe  greatest  rail- 
road in  the  world  in  point  o(  mileage,  capital  inveKed,  number  of  frnploytfl, 
annual  revenue,  terminal  lacililies.  rquipmenl,  comfoit,  and  aftxy,  ihii 
greal  national  hiehway  p«s«!.  eo  route,  to  Dtnver,  via  either  Chicap.  or 
Si.  Louis,  Ihrougli  a  counlry  of  greatfr  hiilonc,  commercial  and  piclur- 
eique  iotenisl  ifian  any  other.  Pnncnon.  Titnioo.  Philadelphia,  and 
PilUbure,  which  was  old  ■■  Fori  DuquesDe,"  re-echo  with  memonea  ol  the 
slirrine  events  of  our  war  for  independence  ;  Chester.  Laocasirr,  and  Dau- 
phin counties  have  l>een  made  agncullural  paradi-ei  by  Ihe  Quakers,  Meo- 
oniles,  Araiih,  and  Moravians,  who  still  adhere  to  their  i6lh  century  dress 
and  aisloma  •  Steeltoo,  Johnsiown,  and  Furnace  and  Col:e-oven-chequered 
AIleKhenv  couotj  give  praclical  Illustrations  of  the  workings  of  ihe  Modem 
Philosopher's  Stone,  by  converting  iron,  coal  and  wood  mio  gold  ;  while 
the  Delaware,  ihe  ■■Island-gemmed-  Susquehaona  and  ihe  -  Beauliful 
Blue  Juniata  "riveracorohine  with  the"  Horeeshoe  Curve,"  ■•  Allegnppiii 
Pass"  the  "Old  Portage  Road,"  and  the  ■■Packsaddle,"  of  Iheever -"-  — - 
■  AUeehenj  Mountains,  lo  make  the  jour 
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VENETIAN  BLINDS 


JAS.  GODFREY  WILSOK,  PltsntM  ud  linnlMtnter,  74  West  23rd  Street,  New  York. 
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New  Books. 


Mildred  C.  Watkins,  the  author  ol  the  little  volume  on  Amiri- 
ean  Uttraiurt,  in  the  Literature  Primers  series,  had  four  objects 
in  view  in  the  preparation:  (1)  To  make  the  study  interesting; 
(3)  to  give  due  prominence  to  the  most  essential  Tacts;  (3)  to 
lead  students  to  a  first  hand  acquaintance  with  the  best  and  most 
famous  works  of  American  authors  ;  (4.)  to  meet  a  very  general 
demand  among  the  teacber^  for  a  simple,  practical  text-lKiok  on 
the  history  ot  our  literature  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  pu- 
pils in  the  elementary  schools.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  book 
will  meet  expectations  in  all  these  respects.  A  wise  choice  of 
essential  facts  and  a  clear  presentation  of  them,  with  poetic  ex- 
tracts here  and  there,  make  the  book  a  very  readable  one.  The 
list  of  books  in  all  departments  of  literature  will  aid  the  pupil  in 
shaping  a  course  of  reading.  (American  Book  Co ,  New  York, 
Cincinnati,  and  Chicago.     35  cents.) 

The  teaching  of  the  principles  of  government  from  the  school 
district  to  international  law  is  what  is  required  in  order  that  the 
pupils  of  to-day  may  properly  understand  the  questions  that  come 
up  in  the  discussion  ot  current  events.  It  is  for  the  needs  of  such 
that  y,hc  Government  £7aj»tfoo*by  Andrew  W.Young,  revised  by 
Salter  S.  Clark,  has  been  provided.  The  first  division  of  the  first 
part  is  devoted  to  a  statement  of  principles  and  a  definition  of 
rights,  liberty,  and  law,  and  the  different  forms  of  government. 
Then  comes  a  consideration  of  state  govemraentd,  ih^  details  of 
which  are  comprised  under  the  heads  of  the  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  departments.  The  national  government  is  treated  in 
the  same  concise  yet  admirable  manner.  In  the  second  part  there 
is  an  excellent  presentation  of  the  general  principles  of  law,  a 
somewhat  novel  feature  in  a  text-book  on  c\\i\  government,  but 
one  which  adds  much  to  its  value.  The  law  of  the  nation  is  given 
under  the  head  of  municipal  law  and  the  lules  that  govern  the 
relations  of  nations  to  each  other  in  war  and  peace  are  given  as 
international  law.  Thij  book  will  supply  a  want  long  felt  by 
many  teachers.  The  supplement  concerning  New  Yort,  com- 
prising a  brief  description  of  the  slate  and  local  government,  to- 
gether with  an  abstract  of  the  consiitution,  was  prepared  by  Mi- 
ron  T.  Scudder.  M.A.  (Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co.,  New  York, 
Mailing  price,  ti-05.) 

In  the  college  series  of  Latin  authors  is  issued  the  Dialegus  tie 
Oralorihui^  Paciius  edited  with  introduction,  notes,  and  indexes, 
by  Ctiarles  Edwin  Bennett,  professor  of  the  Latin  language  and 
literature  in  Cornell  university.  In  the  introduction  is  an  interest- 
ing history  of  the  discussions  as  to  the  authorship  of  this  produc- 
tion. Many  have  held  that  Tacitus  was  not  the  author  because 
the  style  differs  greatly  from  that  of  his  other  works.  The  edi- 
tor concludes,  after  sifting  all  the  evidence,  that  Tacitus  was  the 
author  of  the  work.  The  consideration  of  the  authorship  ques- 
tion ^ves  occasion  for  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  style  ot  the  pro- 
duction, with  a  briel  history.    iGinn  &  Co.,  Boston.) 


During  recentyears  the  methods  of  chemical  analysis  have  been 
supplemented  bythat  of  microchemical  examination.  In  the  cases 
ot  rock  the  chemical  constituents  can  usually  be  told  by  an  exam- 
ination of  their  sections  with  a  powerful  magnifier.  In  spite  of 
this,  however,  there  constantly  arise  cases  in  which  it  is  desirable 
to  coDfirrn  or  supplement  the  conclusions  by  means  of  chemical 
tests.  There  are  two  different  methods  employed.  One  is  to 
employ  one  or  more  of  the  various  methods  of  isolation  and  the 
other  is  to.  subject  the  minute  particles  of  rock  to  a  more  or  less 
minute  complete  chemical  analysis.  The  analysis  may  be  a  dr^' 
one  or  a  wet  one.  The  book  entitled  A  Manual  af  Micro- 
ekemieal  Anafytii,  by  Prof.  H.  Behrens,  discusses  qualitative  mi- 
cro chemical  methods  carried  on  in  the  wet  way.  The  first  part  of 
the  book  is  devoted  to  general  methods  and  reactions  and  the 
second  to  their  application  to  the  analytical  examination  of  mixed 
compounds.  One  feature  of  the  volume  consists  of  illustrations 
showing  the  substances  as  they  appear  under  microscopes  of  great 
magnifying  power.  The  book  will  be  a  useful  one  for  students 
in  school 
$i.So.) 

A  bird's-eye  view  ot  Industrial  Drafting  is  given  in  a  little 
book  by  Ida  A.  Tew,  supervisor  ol  drawing  in  the  public  schools 
of  Beaince,  Neb.  The  teacher  who  takes  up  this  study  at  first 
should  not  be  confused  by  a  multitude  of  details  ;  the  essential 
facts  are  what  she  should  study,  and  it  is  these  that  the  author  has 
attempted  to  give.  They  are  presented  under  the  heads  of  geo- 
metric definitions,  construction  of  simple  plane  figures  without 
the  use  of  compasses,  plane  figures  to  be  constructed  accurately 
with  instruments,  working  drawings,  development,  botanical 
drawing,  designs,  historic  ornament,  color,  representative,  or  pic- 
torial drawing,  paper  folding,  clay  modeling,  and  stick  laying, 
Ol  course  there  is  not  much  under  each  head,  but  there  is  enough 
to  give  the  learner  an  insight.  The  simplicity  of  the  book  makes 
It  valuable  for  those  who  have  no  teacher  in  drawing,  and  yet  who 
must  pass  examinations  in  the  subject  and  teach  it.  (Express 
Publishing  Co.,  Beatrice,  Neb.) 


Why  Tea 

«r  ia  July. 

i«.— B«cau>e  it  will  have  the  Loatil  Rates. 

3d  — Beokuw  it  will  givE  UD»cellEd  serTice— which  will  include  special 
traioi,  wllh  through  sleeping  or  lo  I>enver,  without  change,  lu  dining 
vaii  and  buffet  service  is  unsurpassed,  and  lis  meal  st  at  ions  serve  ihe  best  01 

3d. — Because  it  will  gire  j^ou  side  trips  lo  Chatttatu/Ma  Lait  and  Niagara 
Falls  mthtnit  txlra  charge,  on  your  return  Irip. 

4th.— Because  it  runs  along  the  shores  ol  beaulilul  Lalie  Erie  with  its 
cooling  breeies  aod  delightful  wenecy,  passing  through  the  taroous  "  Cnpe 
Bell  "of  Chautauqua  and  "  Gas  Bell"  ot  Indiana,  th#  beautiful  cities  ot 
Erie,  Cleveland,  Fosloria.  and  Fl.  WaTiie,  the  Summer  Resorts  of  Green 
Springs,  and.  many  other  noted  places. 

51b.— Because  special  efforts  will  be  made  by  the  ^icktl  Plait  Kaad  for 
the  comfort,  convenience,  and  pleasure  ot  the  Teachers  on  this  trip;  and 
its  toiu  rates  and  excellent  service  should  designate  It  as  the  Official  Route, 

For  all  information  call  on  the  nearest  ticket  agent,  or  address  F.J. 
Moore,  General  Agent,  13  Exchange  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Cornell  University  Summer  School. 

JULY  8 AUGUST  16,   1895. 


tl  be  given  hj  profeuon  and  ii 


Suskrit, 
Greek, 

Lctin, 
German, 

Frencli, 
ItaUu. 
English,  Elocution, 

In  all,  eighty-five  courses 


Historr, 

Philotophy, 

Parcholosy, 

Mathenuitici, 

Pbyaici, 

Chemiairj, 


G«ol(^r> 
DrftwiDK  and  Art, 
Hectutnical  Drawing 

and  Deaisnins, 
Architectnral  Drawing, 
Experimental  Ensineering 
Phyiical  Training;. 


e  offered  by  (ourteen  of  ifae  professor)  of  the  Uoi 


isily  a 


The  SCHOOL  OF  LAW  will  be  open  from  July  6 

Real  Proper!  J  Law,  [  Corporatioug, 
Eqniij,  Contracri, 

Crmei,  Mercantile  Law, 

Codei  of  Procedure,  I  Torts, 


>  August  30,  uid  courses  are  offered  in  : 
r  Dome  It  ic  Relation!, 
Bailments, 
Willa  and  Admin iatratlon. 


For  a  circular  giving  dtlalltd  in/ermaliom  rrgarding  lit  courtes  offered,  the  inslrHClors,  lie 
'tes.  and  the  call  of  living  in  llkaca.  address  lit  Secretary  o/tlie  Summer  Sckool, 


Professor  O.  F.  EMERSON,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


SUMMER  COURSE  IN  LANGUAGES. 

Circulars  1121  Broadway,  New  York. 
Best  advantages  for  learninK  conversation.  Normal  Course  for  teachers. 

THE  BERLITZ  SCHOOL  OF  LANGUAGES. 

ASBURY  PARK,       -       -      N.  J.  I  AUDITORIUM,  -  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


CtelauJfltM, 


■.of  puMlcalloBii 


rated  Berliti  Metbod  lorChUdren. 


COOK    COUNTY    NORMAL   SUMMER   SCHOOL, 


CHICAGO  <IHQLEWOOD),  ILL. 


WiLBUK  S.  Jackhak.  MauBcr. 


rmalic  PrestKtalien  a/ the  Tluary  of  Cimitnlrx 


Three  Weaka,  Jnly  15  to  Aornit  3,  laSS.  Tlftaen  Wall  Zqnlppad  Dapartmant*. 

For  circulars  givini  discount  to  clubs  and  a  full  arDopiu  of  the  course  of  iiudr.  >dd>eH: 

WILBUR  8.  .lACKMAN,  BCanMer,  SBtS  Periy  A*.,  Station  "O,"  CUeaico. 


MESERYEY'S  TEXT-BOOKS  IN  BOOK-KEEPINe. 

December,  1894,  the  Single  Entry  adopted  for  use  in  all  the  Grammar 
Schools  of  the  CITY  OF  CHICAGO. 

February  22,  1895,  by  act  of  Legislature  for  all  the  Free  Schools  of  the 
State  of  WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Meservey's  Text-Books  are  found  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of 
High  and  Grammar  Schools  in  an  entirely  satisfactory  manner. 

Examination  copy  »ent:  Single  and  Double  Entry  for  00  eenta; 
Single  Entry,  SO  cents,    Corrtspondence  requested. 

THOMPSON,  BROWN  &  CO.,  Publishers.  Boston,  Chicago. 


Charles  De  Silver  &  Sons,  No.  (G)  1102  Walnut  St.,  PhUadeiphia. 

Publishera  of  Hamilton,  Locke  &  Calrk's  "  INTERLINEAR  CLASSICS  " 

Onek  as  mUbt  be  ttarDod  olbem  Ih  taMOj  aod  deliRbtlullx 

Plnrfl.  Oaar,  flornce.  Cdwro,  Saihur    '^■-"   ^- • 

Xwnqphvn't  Anahattm,  «acb  to  teaener«  for  i 

C^r^j  JVocflraJ  BDd  Ptoorativs  Lot 

Sargtnt't  Slandartt  Speakert.  I^oet^M  i 
oHaJlamifea't  Frrnelt  Strtn.  efc. 


tfS 


i  Iliad,  sov*!  nf  at.  John,  w 

nterUuear  a«rl«i  ot  cluMca.  ai 
ftool  autoTitt,  LoTd-M  BeKoal  B 


.PI  A  MP 

KrtpilaD  >nd  lUu>-»KPPnil3>dilreu, 
UvtkinDtaurplKnnI  IlkbluntOmir.Jtfl. 
PO.DoiHo.   dis    WaablDaton.  N, 


SHORTHtND ! 


APPLETONS' 

LIBRARY 

LISTS 

D.  APPLBTON  *  CO.,  PnUblMra,  NawYorfc, 


School  Li- 
braries, and  Topical 
Lists  for  teachers', 
students',  and  readers 
reference.  Should  be 
in  the  hands  of  every  book- 
buyer  in  the  land. 

SEND  FOR   THEM. 


UNIVERSITY  OF 
MICHIGAN  IS" 

During  the  summer  of  1895,  from  Julf  8  till 
August  16,  courses  of  inalniction  will  be  given  in 
Lalin,    Freoch.    German,     English     Literatur 


„.  _  .  il  EoBineeiing.  Histology,  Botany,  Hu(ic, 
and  Law.  y^.. 

One  courM $15 

Two  courses  by  the  same  student,  .  $35 
Three  courses    "         "  "        .  $30 

Cost  of  board  and  rooms  will  vary  from 
S3.00  to  $5.00  a  we«k. 


'or  aDnounceinent,  conlaiotne  full  Informa' 
D,  addrsi  JAMES  H.  WADE, 

Sttrtlary  a/ Iht  Umivernly  t/Mitkiptn. 

ANN  ARBOR.  MICH. 


Teachers  of  Gymnastics. 

The  Chautauqua  School  of  Physical  Education 
ofleis  ttie  usual  improvements  in  the  two  years- 
Normal  Course,  and  in  addition  a  six  weeks 
course  in  Medical  Gymnastics.  Send  for  ■  circu- 
lar giviae  full  information. 

JAY    W.   SEAVER,    M  D., 

Tale  UolTerstty,  NBW  HATEK,  CONN 


II OS Conaervatorv  olAmerica. 

KoundedbvPr.  ETourj*!.  CaiilTa»lt>i>. HitdctQl 
MuitnitdCilcndir  givine  full  Inforoialion  [im. 


ISAAC   PITMAN'S 

SHORTHAND 

TAUGHT  IH  TBK 

PUBLIC   DAY    SCHOOLS   OF 
NEW   YORK   CITY. 


Hetropollun  V 


Orders  filled  the  da< 
Samplei— by  glvlai 


..„.. lctmrm.Mettli<ml>iisfapti 

C.  £.  RICKETTS.  Opara  Hoo..  BIdg.,  CMICAQO- 


Connecticut  Summer  School, 

Horwlah,  Coaneotlent,  Jnly  S,  Joly  16, 1991. 

To  all  teachers  leaching  or  residing  in  the  Stale 
there  *i<l  be  no  charge  for  tuition.  To  leacbers 
residing  io  other  States  a  fee  of  5s  "iH  •« 
charged.     Board  from  $s  to  J7  a  week. 

For  i»/trmatin  afflf  If 

CHARLES  D.  NINE,  Sec'y.  Hartford 


J.  M.  0IX30XX» 

W.  It  A.   K.  Jobtuten'a  Wall  H^o. 

and  all  Unot  ot  SCHOOL  SUPPLIBS, 

•  WMt  l«th  BL.  Haw  TaA. 


IIFXiirAHiLT  aiooRMt  on 

rrsissitffiiiBas^ 


^csi; 
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National  Edncational  Convention, 


DENVER,  COLORADO,  JULY,   1895. 
COLORADO   SHORT  LINE. 


Either  goiog  lo  or  rctuniing  from  tbe  National  Educational  Convention  you  should  pass 
through  Si.  Louis,  the  Gale-Way  to  the  Sculhweti.  one  o(  Ihe  greatest  comniercial  cenleis  m  the 
United  Slates,  and  a  point  which  presenls  many  altraciions.  Tower  Hill  Park  is  one  of  the  mosl 
beautiful  parks,  and  tne  of  the  Gnrst  eiamplcs  of  landnrape  gardening  in  Ihe  world. 

Shaw's  Botanical  Gardens  contain  plants  Item  alt  parts  of  tbe  world  and  should  be  seen  by 
ererjp  educator. 

Si.  Louis  IS  one  of  Ihe  few  large  riiies  in  the  Uiiiled  States,  that  has  a  Union  Slalion,  where  all 

specimens  of  architecture  in  the  United  States  and  is"  [he  largesi  in  the  world. 

The  COLORADO  SHORl  LINE  teaches  frcm  St,  Louis  lo  Kansas  Cit»,  and  thence 
throuRh  Kansas  and  Colorado  to  Pueblo.  Leaving  Pueblo  under  the  shadows  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
Uins  it  takes  its  course  to  Denver.  Pikes  Peak  and  Ihe  Rocky  Mounlains  are  in  sighi  (or  130  tai\a. 
Daily  trains  are  operated  via  this  line,  canying  Pullman  BuRet  Sleeping  Car^  and  free  Reclining 
Cba&Cais. 

For  further  infonnalion,  rates  of  (are,  pamphlets,  etc.,  addcets 


lUjis,  *  ITTT'DA'OT?  '""•i" 

Itil]rl>,to   JLUKvir  JS      totTSO, 
and  froBI  31  dafi  to  101  days  duration. 


RicliiDOiid  ScM  PDrnitiire  Co. 

THEY  r  Richmond  "AdjnsUble" 

HEAD  RlclimoDd  "Antom&tic" 

THE  J   Richmond  "Normal" 

LIST.  I   Richmond  '-AdrAnce" 

KannlMtar-  Richmond  "Cbur  De*k" 

•t>of  I  Richmond  "Student." 
10  gJT  IOtm  St..       -       NEW  YORK. 


ARE  YOU  GOING 


^iH'jl 


La  11  road.  Willi 

DDlarlloe  trom 

.    ThiDUKli  pi 


■■«..iu(  >.■..,  .uu  u.ning  ca... 
B.  L.  MeCLAIH,  Ban,  X>rt«ra 


lltte*.    The  Cbleaaa 

cDBDecUoni.  form*  Che 
:*BO.BKninlniiiaB,  and 
piU**  reelHilne-ehalr 

rer  Aft., 


QKBT  FAOIUTIH  ft 


TEACHERS'    AGENCIES. 


TEACHERS'  CO-OPERHTIVE  USSOCIimON  ThTcaoo 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES,    ^^^''gES.PANv^"  * 

SESD  TO  AST  OF  TBKSK  AOKHCIBS  FOR  WO-PAaB  AOBtiCT  HAtWAL,  FRES. 

ilis,  Minn. ; 

ll^Soulh  Spriajr^^lreel^  Los  Angeles  Cal. 


t  Aihburton  Place,  Boiloa.  Mass. 


;  Sdj  Twellih  Street,  Washii 

..  N.  Y. ;  iio  Ceniury  Bnlldin^. 

Cbica^,  III. :  131  Third  Sireei, 

!i.  ToronlD,  Can.  " 


TEACHERS'    AGENCY 


Schools,  Families  and  Churches.  Circular 
--■--■ eluUirKoinniender' •■ 


r^cii 


I  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 


■"'"-''""■"'■"  "^"^^ 


.LAW  p.  rBENCH,  Manac«ri  **  Stata  Bt.,  Albany,  V.   T. 


AMERICAN    AND    FOREIGN 

TEACHERS'    AQENCY 

Mrs.  M.  J.  YOUNO-FULTON. 

113  Untan  Haaare,  New  Yark. 


\  r  There  are  several  eood  agencies  but  If  you  wish  one 

Y  cS    tf'*''  stands  high  wltn  school  ofTlcers,  that  recommends 
^^■'    teachers  and  fills  positions.    Register  in 

The  Penna.   Educational   Bureau,  "'"ALLEHTowfirpA.*'^' 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 

ers  for  all  kiods  of  School  and 

lar  grade  vacancies  at  S40  to  $90 

C.  J.  Albebt.  Manaeer. 


Lady  Teachers  ™"««"sT"tJh 

NATIONAI.    KDUCATIONAI, 

BOT  L.  Mvi!..',.  Manseer. 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 


The  New  York  Educational  Bureau 


>4«  >J  fT-i-wz-ii  "  valuable  in  proporfon  10  il 
^H  -^jffW';;' influence.  If  it  merely  bear 
-f  vacanciei  and  //.-/  is  someihingr,  but  If 
tils  you  about  then.  *""*   is  atlied  tortconmend 

3u'*"ihVi  !"^Bi"r°""o"f;  /Recommends 
C  W  .  B.A.R[)EEN,  SVRACUSB,  N.  Y. 


Offers  Ihe  besi  opportunity  10  gradi 
ol  Normal  Schools,  Collies,  and  sp 
teachers  of  all  kinds  for  belier  pa 
positions  for  September.  180;.  A 
acquaintance  with  schtxih 
and  private,  and  school  officers  all  01 


TEACHERS  WANTED 


in  of  n 


well  at 


Ending  capable,  well  pre- 
ce  as  an  efficieni  teachers' 


I'oK  High  Schools,  Acaiiehies,  Nok- 
tiAL  A.v'ii  Gradeii  Schools  and  Colleges, 
as  well  as  for  klndebgaktens  and 
Special  Wokk  is  Phvsical  Cultcke, 
MusiL",  Art,  Lahcuaces,  Athlktecs 
Elocution,  Manual  Training,  Sti, 
ESCES,  Etc. 


S 


chermerhOFn's  Tsachsrs'  Ageney 

Oldest  and  best  known  in  L'.  S. 


3    East  ijth  Street,  N.  Y. 


TAis  Bureau  recommends.      The  Earlier  You  Register  the  Better 
Your  Chance.    Form/or  stamp. 
H.  S.  KELLOGG.  Manager,  No.  61  East  Nioth  Street,  New  York. 


SILURIAN  » 

A  perfect  table  water. 

Refreshing,  invigorating  and  absolutely   pure. 
Dmlprt  say .  A  wonderful  Kldoey  Water. 

In  bottles— Spark  lint;  or  still. 

nam!  hiuob  *  co.,  749  BraaawBr,  m.  x 
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DRY  OOOD8. 


Dress  Goods 
For  Present  Demand. 

Coverts— Brown,  Blue  and  Gray  nixed, 
HOW  In  great  favor— three  new  case*  on 
sale  tblo  week,  speolally  msrked. 

Crepone— Rock,  Pebble,  and  long-orlmp 
varletUs,  any  fashionable  bbade,  from  7S 
cents  per  yard  upward. 

Serges— In  medium  and  very  dark  blues 
as  well  as  other  ooloro;  extra  values  In 
these. 

Summer  Goods— All  wool  Cheeked  De 
Laines,  40  cento  per  yard;  and  an  all 
novelty  stock  of  Challlea. 

James  McCreery&  Co., 

UltOADWAV  dc  lltli   8XKEET, 
nEW   VOKM. 


eoiiivha^fc  &  60. 

CARTWRIGHT  &  WARNER'S 

Celebrated 

nnderwear 

in    Aferina.   Silk  and   Wool,  and  Llama 

Wool. —  Vests.  Drawers,  and  Union 

Suits  for  Ladies  and  Children. 

HEN'S 

Merino,  Silk,   Silk  and  Wool.  Lisle 
Thread,  and  Balbriggan  Underwear. 

Hosiery. 


Ladies'  Bicycle  and  Golf  Waists 
WEW    YORK. 


New  Books. 

The  government  ihis  year  is  tryinga  new 
way  of  raising  revenue.  Any  one  who 
wishes  to  know  the  features  of  this  shou  Id 
read  the  pamphlet  jusi  issued  on  T/ie  in- 
come- Tax  Lavi.  This  pamphlet  also  con- 
tains the  treasury  regulations  regarding;  iis 
collection,  and  a  speech  on  the  measure 
delivered  in  the  U.  S.  senate  b;'  Stnjtor 
David  B.  Hill  on  January  11.  1895.  (Bren- 
tano'i,  3[  Union  square.  N.  V.     10  Cents.) 

For  a  small  pocKct  editit  n  of  the  plays 
ot  the  great  English  dramatist,  there  is 
probably  nothing  handsomer  or  more  de- 
sirable than  the  Temple  Shakespeare.  Or.c 
play  only  is  included  in  a  volume,  and 
therefore  the  type  is  large  enough  ti>r  all 
kinds  of  eyes.  The  illuminated  title  pa^cs 
and  headings,  the  gilt  tops,  rough  ed^'es, 
the  handsome  cloth  binding,  and  the  from  is- 
piece  illustrations  make  these  little  volumes. 
so  far  as  appearance  is  concerned,  perfect 
geros.  They  are  well  edited,  each  play 
having  a  critical  and  historical  introduction, 
a  glossary,  and  notes.  In  this  series  ne 
have  received  King  Henry  IV.  Parts  I, 
and  II.  (two  volumes).  King  Richard  II., 
and  King  John.  These  are  all  edited  by 
Israel  Gollancz,  M.  A.  (Macmillan  &  Co.. 
New  York.    45  cents  a  volume.) 

Boys  and  girls  know  Defoe  mairly  as  the 
author  of  that  wonderful  story  of  "  Robfn- 
son  Crusoe."  But  ihey  should  know  more 
about  this  remarkable  man  and  bis  I'orks. 
He  was  a  very  voluminous  writer,  i,\ho 
produced,  among  other  things,  a  History  <if 
the  Plague  in  London,  that  occurred  w  hen 
he  was  four  years  old.  This  is  not  valued 
so  much  tor  its  style  as  for  its  wi^ndir- 
fully  vivid  presentation  of  facts.  An  edition 
o(  this  has  been  issued  in  the  series  of  Y.z- 
lectic  English  Classics,  with  a  biography  of 
Defoe,  notes,  and  maps  of  the  London  uf 
the  seventeenth  century.  (American  Hi>ok 
Co ,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago. 
40  cents.) 

There  is  much  sound,  social,  and  polit- 
ical philosophy  in  the  book  by  D.  Osirander 
entitled  Sxial  Grovjlh  and  Stability,  a 
consideration  of  the  factors  of  modern  so- 
ciety and  their  relation  to  the  coming  state. 
The  questions  he  discusses  are  of  the ' 
most  vital  interest  to  all  classes.  While  all  j 
will  not  agree  with  his  conclusions,  it  musi  ' 
be  admitted  that  he  has  done  a  valuable 
service  in  discussing  these  vital  matters  in 
such  a  clear,  strong  way.  Among  the 
topics  touched  upon  are  foreign  and  native 
latior,  railroads  and  machinery,  over-pro- 
duction and  commeicial  stagnation,  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  the  law  of  human 
progress,  inspiration  and  opportunity,  the 
government  as  a  common  carrier,  etc.  The 
book  will  stimulate  thought ;  and  will  there- 
by serve  a  useful  purpose.  iS.  C.  Critrirs 
&  Co.,  Chicago.    »i.oo.) 


Bias 

Velveteen 
Skirt  Binding 

ought  to  be  on  the  edge 
'''       Is   It? 
Duxbak  Rainproof  I.eeps  the  skirt 
what  the  clerk  says. 


USE 
ONLY 

Brown's  French  Dressing 

ON  YOUR 

BOOTS  and  SHOES. 


■•^^'"    Y—'  t  ■  '-bi Miiljlill  tlillrnff 


'ITt/lVoT  Western  Wheel  Works 
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Publishers'  Notes, 

One  of  the  moM  important  reference  books  for 
the  uhool  Is  a  good  gaietleer.  Scbools  Ibat  can- 
not aSord  ■□  expeniive  one  «i|l  Rod  thai  Ciam- 
bers'  Qmeiit  Gaxilliir  of  Ike  World  will  aDiwer 
■11  ordinary  purpows.  It  ij  a  compreheniive  jret 
handy  volume,  containing  (he  latesl  and  most  re- 
liable iDforinatiini  about  nameworthy  places  m  all 


The  I 


to  do  justice,  however  briefly,  10  history  aod  1 
raiy  associalkms.  '['he  volume  bound  in  hi 
morocco  will  be  sent  for  fa.  50  by  J.  B.  Lippinc 
Co.,  Philadelphia. 


Those  who  wish  to 


retl  informed  about  01 
(houldre 


j(  out  country 


t.  by  Heniy  Gan- 

Geuloeical  Survey 
aoa  tne  lentn  and  elevenlh  censuses.     It  is  sur- 
piising  how  much  information 
Ibis  volume  of  moderate  siieco 
in  the  volume  more  (ban  100  illustrations  of  which 

SI  are  colored  plates.     It  may  be  obtained  of  the 
enry  T.  Thomas  Co.,  31  East  17th  stieel,  N.  Y. 


Are  you  wealf  and  irritable  frorn-  overwork  t 
Uany  who  have  been  in  (hat  condition  havefoutid 
ereat  relief  from  the  use  o(  Iloraford's  Add  Phos- 
phate. It  has  been  found  very  eflfeclive  in  pre- 
venting indigeition  and  relieving  those  diseases 
aiiaiDg  from  a  disordered  stomach.  Send  to  the 
Rumford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  K.  1.,  lor 
a  free  descriptive  pamphlet. 


\  gelling  well  along  in  Ihe  year  1895. 


We  a 

a*  tbe  one  that  brought  ther 
their  profession  7  If  they  will  send  their  names  to 
a  good  leachers"  agency,  like  the  Albert  Teach- 
ers' Agency,  311  Wabash  avenue.  Chicago,  ihey 

They  now  have  direct  applications  for  hundreds 
of  teachers  for  all  kinds  of  school  and  college 
work.  C.  J.  Albert,  ihe  manager,  will  gladly  mail 
(he  new  circular. 

A  handsome  illuKrated  volume  beaiine  the  title 
of  Skelchts  Pf  Wonderland  has  been  issued  by  the 
passenger  departmeDt  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad.  The  places  of  inleresi  land  Ihey  are 
numerous)  along  the  line  of  that  railroad  are  fully 
described  In  Ibis  book.  Teachers  »ho  intend  to 
go  10  the  Naliooal  Educational  Association  Ibis 
summer  should  read  it.  The  general  passenger 
and  ticket  agent  of  the  company  is  Chas.  T.  Fee, 
located  at  5i.  Paul. 


Just  thiol 


I  The  Neograpb,  Ihe  new  Sten 


original,  or  75  copies  from  typewriting.  Lawio 
&  Co.,  so  Vesey  stre<^t,  N.  Y.,  will  seod  a  circulE 
describing  these  valu>ble  (ime-savera. 


obtained  of  E.  R.  Stockwell,  19  John  sli  ,  . 
He  caD  furnish  class  pins,  rings  or  buttons,  silver 
flag-pins  and  buttons,  etc.  Write  (o  him  for  de- 
signs, giving  full  particulars. 

This  vreek  (he  visitors  to  the  s(ore  of  James 
IilcCreery  &  Co.  will  be  shown  coverts — brown, 

iong-crimp    varieties,    and    fashionable    shades ; 

other  colors;  summer  goods— all-wool,  checked 


nalln 


velty  si 


:K0f  ch 


Beecham's  pills  are  for  bilious- 
ness, bilious  headache,  dyspep- 
sia, heartburn,  torpid  liver,  diz- 
ziness, sick  headache,  bad  taste 
in  the  mouth,  coated  tongue, 
loss  of  appetite,  sallow  skin,  etc., 
when  caused  by  constipation; 
and  constipation  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  all  of  them. 

Go  by  the  book.  Pills  loc.  and 
250.  a  box.  Book  free  at  your 
druggist's  or  write  B.  K.  Allen  Co., 
365  Canal  Street,  New  York. 

Annual  lales  more  than  b,ooo,ooo  boxes. 


Magazines. 

Ur.  ZangwilldescribesiD  7ie  Crf/ic  of  April  ao. 
Ihe  sensailons  he  ought  to  have  felt  at  three  or 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  the  completion  of 
hi)  new  book,  and  iheemoiions  "other aod  great- 
er authors"  have  felt  in 
Thackeray,  Dickens,  Hall 


s  that  he  didn't  fall  asleep,  as  he 
-_  ;,  v_  v_j  ._, J  -idiog. 


r.  Zangwillregi 
Iha[  he  has  not  been  asked,  as  some  of  his  col- 
leagues have  been,—"  What  books  do  you  think 
are  undeservedly  neglected  fas  it  would  have 
given  him  a  uolqu-  opportunity  o(  meniioDing 
tie  names  of  his  own  works. 

Albert  Lynch,  whose  work  Is  becoming  so  much 
more  generally  known  10  Americans  through  his 
drawings  in  Sciiner's  ^fagmini  aod  his  cover  de- 
signs fot  Tke  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  isa  Peruvian 
by  birth,  but  of  English  parentage.     He  Isuomar- 

.  ..  .  beautiful  panel  of 
Sprmg,"  showmgasioglefigure.  Recently  The 
Ladirs'  ffomi  Journal  acquired  all  publication 
rights  to  this  pamting,  and  it  will  serve  is  ooe  of 
the  cover  designs  lor  Ihat  magazine.  The  nejt 
issue  of  ihe  Journal  will  also  have  a  design  by 
Lynch  portrdying  his  cooceplion  of  a  woman's 
ideal  costume.  A  succession  of  other  cover  de- 
signs by  Lynch  will  follow  these  two. 

Among  the  contents  of  Tin  Forum  for  Uay  are 
"Can  we  Revive  the  Olympic  Gaines  ?"  a  study 
of  the  spirit  of  ancient  and  mod-rn  athletics,  by 
Prol.  Paul  Shorey,  of  Ibe  Universiiy  of  Chicag^i ; 
"The  Future  of  the  greal  Arid  West,"  by  Mr.  E. 
V.  Smallev,  of  St.  Paul;  "Our  debt  (o  Invent- 
:  Shall  we  discourage  Them  ?  "  by  Prof.  R.  H. 


The  April  number  of  The  Amirican  Vnivtrsily 
Magaiitie  contains  articles  relating  to  Cornell  and 
Brown  universities,  the  University  of  Virginia, 
and  West  PoinI,  wilb  other  articles  discusilag 
topics  of  general  inleresi  In  all  colleges.  The 
'lateslothe  alumni  o'  New  Yoik 


Thequestion  Ihat  isaj:italing(hetranspor(a(ioi 

world  a(  presen(  is  "Will  (be  electric  motor  su 
persede  the  steam  locomotive?"  The  consolida 
tion  of  many  short  line  electric  roads  into  longu 
systems  connecting  greal  cities  has  pr(^;re«sed  si 
rapidly  that  the  steam  railways  have  beguo  to  fee 
Ihe  competition.  Joseph  Weiilrr.  editor  of  thi 
Elfclrical  Enginetr,  discusses  this  question  in  Ihi 
May  Scribnrr.  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  begins  ir 
this  number  the  only  serial  that  she  has  ever  con 
tributed  lo  a  magaiine.  It  is  entitled  "  The  Stor^ 
o(  Bessie  Costrell,"  and  will  run  through  (he  May 
June,  and  July  issues.  I(  deoicts  life  amon?  Ihi 
poor  English  farm  laborers  in 


inland  county. 

A  series  of  new  anictes  by  Herbert  Spencer  is 
begun  in  the  May  number  of  The  Popular  Science 
AfvnIAty.  The  general  subject  is '■ProfessioDal 
Instilulions,"  and  the  writer  se<s  forth  how  each 
of  the  prolessions  has  been  developed  out  of  the 
early  functions  of  tbe  priest  or  medicine  man. 
Ihetubjeclot  "Fear"  is  taken  upby  Prof.  Jimes 
Sully  in  his  -'Studies  of  Childhood."  His  inves- 
tigations show  Ihal  while  some  children  are  afraid 
of  heavy,  rumbling  sounds,  like  peals  of  thunder, 

turbed  by  much  smaller  sharp  sounds,     Opposile 
effects  are  produced  in  small  children  by  the  first 

Literary  Notes. 

The  teacher  or  parent  whowants  lo  gel  a  smalt 
library  for  school  or  home  will  be  furnished  Ihe 

postal-card  request  wi  1  bring  by  rctuin  mail  a  copy 


xik  which  made  the  reputation  of  Mr. 
I,  Tie  CkiUrea  of  Ike  Gkeflo.  heretofore 
y  accessible  to  the  general  public,  will 


John  West  Moore's  work  on  Tke  American 
Congrtis  which  appears  on  Ihe  spring  list  ol 
Harper  &  Brothers,  is  a  history  of  legislative  and 
political  events  from  Ihe  year  1774  to  1895. 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  announce  thai  ihey  will 
bring  out  an  American  edition  of  Book  Frices 
Current,  which  will  no  doubt  be  cordially  appre- 
ciated by  a  large  Dumber  of  persons,  including 
buyers  of  books,  as  well  as  those  who  sell  books. 


Pure  Blood 

Gives  Perfect  Health-Hood'e  Sar- 
saparJIla  Makea  Pure  Blood 
'^^^^*'  '.'I  became  troubled 

with  Mvea  which 
broke  out  on  one  trtHn 
the  low«r  part  of  inj 
body  down  to  mjr 
ankles,  dark,  Oat&ud 

Very  Painful. 
Hood's    Sarsaparllls 

tcm  and  healed  tlie 

aores  In  a  short  time. 

It  also  improved  my 

Appetite 

(I  benefited  my  gen- 


.  ^    P- 


Hood's  S.  Cures 


Hood's  Pllle are  tt 


A  GREAT  MEDICINE. 

Cod-liver  Oil  is  useful 
beyond  any  praise  it  has 
ever  won,  and  yet  few  are 
willing  or  can  take  it  in 
its  natural  state.  Scott's 
Emulsion  of  Cod-liver  Oil 
is  not  offensive;  it  is  al- 
most palatable. 

Children  like  it.  It  is 
Cod-liver  Oil  made  more 
effectual,  and  combined 
with  the  Hypophosphites 
its  strengthening  and 
flesh-forming  powers  are 
largely  increased. 

Don'i  ht  ptrraaded  to  acetpl  a  mbtUtuI'  .' 
SattJiBowiH,  N.  Y.    AIIDnggiilt.     50c.  and  $1. 
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Nervous  prostration, 
brain  fatigue,  loss  of 
appetite,  sleeplessness 
controlled  and  cured 
by 


The  St.  Denis  Hotel 


OffotUt  Grace  Ckt 

The  Si.  Denis  Is  I 


)  EumyimmTM  Sntmrnr, 
4,  NEW  YORK. 


le  price; 


Tbe  new  D 


n  tbe  European  plan  at 
n  recently  eolanred  by  a 

Ihis  country.      Within"* 


WILLIAM  TAYLOR,  P 


April  17,  1895 
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Aikctchof  Rroi.n'>H(c.b7FiedeikkEspinaHC.  I 
will  aooD  be  added  to  the  Gnu  Writen'  5eiie«, 
for  which   A,  Lovell  &  Co.  aie  the   Americaa 

vrgi  tVasltintleH  ;  an 
ten  ori^nally  for  St, 
mckola,.  and  then  brouEhl  out  in  The  Riv»rride 
Library  ior  Young  I'eopie,  will  be  issued  soon  as 
the  seventy-filth  volume  ot  Houehion,  Mifflin  & 
Co.'s  Riverside  Liietaluie  Setiei.  | 


The  volume  which  Macmillan  &  Co.  ' 

add  to  iheir  series  of  leprints  of  the  5rEt 

at  Dicliens  will  be  B//ak  Houit.  Il  will 

duciioQ  bf  Chacie 


ve  just  issued  1> 


T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  I: 
thousand  of  Hrol.  Ely's 
/arm.     Al  the  same  lime,  a  second  ihousi 
ainadv  been  called  for  ol  Prol.  Waitier's 


Two  volumes  loon  lo  be  added  to  the  Crimin- 
ology Series  of  tbe  Messrs.  Appleloa  are  Crim- 
iHal  Sociolegy,  by  Prof  Ferri,  and  Crime :  A 
Social  Study,  by  Plot.  Joly. 

Frank  R.  Stockton  has  written  a  new  novel, 
with  the  scenes  laid  mainly  in  Souih  America  and 
Paris.  lu  title  :s  llu  Adtimlurts  of  Captain  . 
Ham.  It  will  be  Issued  here  by  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Soosand  in  London  by  CasseJI  &  Co. 

A. .-    A  Viry  Pos- 
K  H.  Buhop  which 

Co..  of  Chica^.    It  proposes  a  cummon-aenie,  I 

Eractlcai  solution  of  the  labor  question,  noi  by  ' 
rgislalion,  but  b;  the  mutual  eflorls  o(  individ-  : 
uals.     Il  suggests  Incidentally  a  readjusimeni  of  | 
that  will  preserve  ihe  sacred- 
dull  round  ol  cooking,  dusting, 
ig,  and  open 
ivity  suited  lo 


s  of  h 


<r  DfARBlKEl.    'bd 


ary  and  Scientific  Circle,  Philadelphia.  This  i; 
Ihe  first  lime  thai  any  such  guide  has  been  issued 
10  direct  the  general  reader  to  Ihe  study  of  Jewuh 
sources  on  the  origin  of  Chriatianily  and  Ihe  com- 
pilation of  the  Talmud. 

The  Australian  writer.  Guy  Boothby,  author  ol 
On  Ike  Wallaby,  has  wrrlten  a  new  novel  called 
Tki  Marriage  0/  Eslhtr.  which  Is  lo  appear 
shortly   in   Applcton's  Town   and    Country   Li- 


Pears' 

A  clean  and 
whole  skin 
is  comfort- 
able. 

Have  you 
used  Pears' 
soap? 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

For  Vacation  WorLa ^ 

biiTjOURNEY  AROUND  THE  WORLD, 

By  RSV.  FRANCIS  I,.  C\^iSX,  Prttldent  of  tlit  Uiittd 
SotUtUi  of  ChrMiar,  Kttdtarn-.     This  li  th*  but 

'  pronuble  woik.  It  !•  the  klne  ot  nil  •ubKrlptloo 
nooki.  Sid  oatKlli  (bem  all.  MU  lUpcrbeDKnivlDKi. 
il^Ulalince  l>  a*  klndnnce.  'o'  »''«"' 
frel^.  Oive   Credit,  Pmnlom  Coplei.  Free  ^f^^ 

iTd. 'WOR^HIlOTOi  t  00„  Hartford,  Conn 


'    AiiheKinl«rVoBrJinirnPT™j«liniiil 

renlial  (or  iboppIDS  ud  tb^atrn.  S 

I  Baggaae  to  aDilIrDiniM  31.  Depot  tree.  ^ 

I   Boomi,  $1  .00  p«i  day  and  Upwaida.  ^ 


LADIES  I 

OOOD   TEA? 


HOW  ABE  TOUB 

CHINA  CLOSETS? 


■i  Are  the  cdd  disbea  cblpped  and 
4  oraoked,  and  nnniiwd  to  BetanB  off  a 
4  apot1«s8  tablecloth  ?  We  wtU  ta- 
4  pleniih  i-.  FREE. 
J  Why  diink  poor  Teas  and  Cofleei, 
J  and  miu  yotir  health,  when  you 
J  can  gel  the  beat  at  cargo  prtcea? 
i  PREMIUMS  for  all-Dimter,  Tea 
"^  and  Toilet  Seta,  Banquet  and  Hanging 
4  Lamps. Watches,  Clo«ka,  Hndo  Boxes, 
4  Cook  Books,  Watch-Clocki,  Cbenile 
4  Table  Ocrrera,  Gups  and  Sanccn, 
J  Platea,  Kni*eB  and  Forks,  Tmnbleta, 
J  Ooblets,  given  to  Clnb  Agenta. 

J  oaiebrated  Teaa,  Coffees,  Baking  Pow- 
J  del  and  Spioes.  Work  for  all.  8M 
J  lbs.  of  Fine  Teaa  by  mail  or  express 
J  for  (2.00;  charges  paid.  Eeadqnar. 
^  tors  in  D.  8.  for  Ptire  Teaa,  CofToeB, 
4  Extracts.  Baking  Powder  and  Bpioas. 
4  Beautiful  Panel  (mz«  I4z2S  tnohes) 
4  FREE  to  all  FaUons.  For  f&ll 
4  particulars,  address 

'TlieMkirituTgaCoL, 

4       31  &  38  Vesey  Street, 
j  P.  O.  Box  289.  NEW  YORK. 


There  is  in  Fi^ts  Miilorv  of  He  United  States    ' 
fyr  Sciooli,   a  picture  ol  Roeer  Williams'  very  . ' 

Mass  ,  in  1631.  Thebuildingissiillsiandine,  It 
would  be  well  worth  a  visit  lo  Salem  lo  see  it.  and 
10  compare  il  with  Ihe  grand  chuich  edifice*  ol 
the  presCDl  day.  Such  a  comparison  would  b- 
an  eicel  ent  object  lesson  10  children  of  the  rapiij 
growth  ol  the  United  Suies. 


Filth  avenue.  N.  Y.,  in  ihe  University  Tutorial 

series,  ate  Cicero.— De  Amicitia,  ediled  by  A.  H. 
Allcrofl.  M.  A..  Oion..  and  W.  F.  Uasom,  M.  A. 
Lond  :    Cicero.^De  SenectHte,  edited  by  A.  H. 
Ailcrod,  M.  A„  Oxon.,  and  W.  F.  Masnm,  M.A. 
Lond.  I     Cic.ro.— Pro  Milone.  ediled   by   F.    G. 
Plaiitowe.    M.  A.,    Fellow    ol    Queen's  college, 
Cambridge,  and  W.  F.  Masom,  U..\.  ;    Ovid.— 
Htrtadti  /.,  //,   ///.,  I'.,  JV/, -¥//.,  edited  bv 
A.  H    Ailcrr.fi,    M.  A.,  Oion..  and  B.  J.  Hayes.  ' 
M.  A  .  Lond.  and  Camb.  ;  Xenepken  — Anabans  I 
17/,  a  close  trans  alion,  by  W.  H.  Balgamle, 
M.  A..  Lond. :    XeHBphan.—Oeci/namieus.  edited  I 
by  J.  Thonipson,  M.  A..  Camb.,  and  B.  J.  Hayes 
M.A.,  Lond.  and  Camb. 

IMPOmTANT. 


How  to  better  himself  financially 
is  a  question  the  teacher  will  often 
debate.  A  good  plan  is  for  him  to 
write  to  Mr.  Herbert  S.  Kellogg, 
Manager  of  the  N.  Y.  Educational 
Bureau,  No.  6i  East  Ninth  St.,  N.  Y. 
for  advice.  It  will  cost  him  nothing 
and  may  lead  to  a  better  position. 
Mr.  Kellogg  has  successfully  sup- 
plied a  large  number  of  teachers 
with  good,  paying  positions.  His 
careful  selection  brings  him  yearly 
an  increasing  number  of  responsible 
positions  to  ttll. 


\      SWEET  PEAS,  S^SJ^'^'/JS-r*'   Only40c.APOUHDI 


fuU  particulara  of  tjoo  offer  and  the  bandaomHt  and  moat  com. 

voritea  and  cream  ot  new  Noveltlei,  printed  In  ty  diRccEnl  calora,  eleaaot 
colored  plate*.    Send  lO  cti.  (which  may  be  (deducted  from  £ni  order}  for 

fM   \/|^|^)C  FLORAL  GUIDE. 

Vl      V  l^^lV   O  aSSDB  contain  the  Serm  ot  Uto. 

JAMES  VIGK'B  SONS,  Rocliester,  N.  T. 


»8<»  ««^ '«» •»•»»«  tt !•» s  y  *\'>in  « 


When  Tiaitins  New  York  Cily,  Bit  BagBage.  Ei-  ,  _  . 

Ef^Ho.eu"^ke'G"V3cen"™'l  5^p«?  *^™"  !      1^0«^  fUgg  WEjP.  tHWft  TB/.  ftAT!  fiUV 


Uodem  Conveniences. 

Restaurants  supplied  with  the  best.  Horse  ci 
Uaies,  and  elevated  railroad!  10  all  depol).  You 
live  bellei  for  less  money  ai  the  Grand  Union  H< 


0000000 

USED  EVERY  WEEK-DAY  BRINGS  REST  ON  SUNDAY. 
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BOOKS. 


.  i\  Mas 


.  P.  Mas 


A    C!o& 


LATIN    AND    GREEK    CLASSICS. 

CICERO.— De  Amicitia.     Edii«i  by  a.  h.  allcroft,  m,a.,  Oxon., 

M.A.,  Lood.     Iniroduciion,  Test,  and  Notes,  4-)  cenis.     Vocabulary,  /nlrn 
Close  TranElation,  15  cents.     The  Three  Harts  in  one  volume,  70  cenls. 

CICERO.— De  Senectute.   Edi.ed  by  a.  h.  alu;roft.  m.a..  o^on., , 

M.  A.,  Lend.     loLroducliim,  Ten.  and  Notes.  40  cents.     .^Vocabulary, /n/ci     _     _    _ 
Close  TiansUiiun,  3;  cenU.     The  Three  Part;  in  one  volume.  70  cents. 
CICERO.— Pro   Milone.       Edited  l>j-  K.  G.  PlaISTOwe,  M.A..  Fellow  of  Oueen-s  ColkEt 
Cambridge,  and  W.  F.  MaSOM.  H  A.     Inlroduction,  Ten,  and  Notes  83  cents      .K   Vocabulary 
iHlerltavid,  2$  cents.     A  Close  Translation,  50  cents.     The  Three  Parts  in  one  viilume,  $1.33. 

OVID.-Heroides  i..  II.,  III..  V..  VII..  XII.     Edited  by  a.  h   allcro.t,  m.a 

Oxon.,  and  B.  J.  Haves.  M.A.,  Load,  and  Camb..  Gold  Medallist  in  Classics,  latroduciion 
Teil,  and  -Votes,  6j  cents,  ^'ocabula^y,  Inltrltai-ed,  40  cents.  A  Close  Translation,  40  cents 
The  Three  farts  in  one  volume,  Si.oo. 

XENOPHON.— Anabasis  VII, 

XENOPHON— OeCOnomicUS.       Edited  bv  J.  THOMfso^,  m.a..  Camb.,  and  B.  J.  H»vi 
H.A.,  Lond.  and  Camb.     Introduction.  Text,  and  Notes.  Si. 00      Vocabulan      ' 
cents.    A  Close  Translation.  50  cenu.     The  Three  Pans  in  one  volume,  411.50^ 

MATHEMATICS    AND    SCIENCE. 

Qeometry  of  Similar  Figures  and  the  Plane.  (Euclid  vi.  and  xi.i   with  numerou 

Deductions  worked  and  unworlied.     By  C.  W.  C.  Barlow,  W.K.,  B.Sc.  Camb.  and  Lond  ,  am 
G.  H.  Brvan,  M.a.     60  cents. 
Heat.  Elementary  Text-Book  <jf.       By  R.  W,  Stewart.  D.Sc.  Lond.     socenls. 

Hydrostatics.  An  Elementary  Text-Elook  Of.    g^  William  bricos.-u.a.,  f  c  s 

F.R.A.S.,  andG.  H.  Brvan,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  bt.  Peter's  College,  Camhtidge.     s"  "nis.  ' 

Magnetism  and  Electricity,  Text-Book  of,  „ith  One  Hundred  and  Fin. 

grams  and  numerous  examples.     By  R.  W.  Stewart,  D.Sc.,  Lond.     |i.oo.     (ad  Edii 
and  Enlarged  )    iVol.  IV.  of  The  Tutorial  Pliysics.\ 

Mechanics.  Elementary  Text-Book  of.    By  wcllum  briogs,  m.a.,  ll.b..  f.r.a.s. 

and  G.  H.  Bhvan.  M.A  ,  Fellow  of  St  Peter's  College,  Cambridge.     Part  1..  Dynamics,  sotenis. 
Pan  II.,  Statics,  40cea(s. 
Sound,  Text-Book  of.       By  E.  Catchpool.  B.Sc.,  Lecturer  in  Physics  at  University  Tutorial 
College,  and  R.  W.  Stewart,  D.Sc.,  Lond.     $t.oo.     (Vol.  1.  of  TJu  Tularial  fn,ysi(s.\ 


.  Baloarnie,  M.a 


:W,  15 


Complete  Descriptive  List  of  Books  Mailed  on  Application. 

W.  B.  CLIVE,  Go  Fifth  Avenue,  Xew  York. 


S  We  Sell 

4       School 


Books 


CORTINA  TEXT-BOOKS. 


HpBUlrb  only.  wiihEngllah  T<Kat>ui«'T 
:l  IiDiuo-^ti  rd.  HiMntMi  ■nil  Eosluh, 
Hpanlib  witb  Sagllii  vucabulu^      - 


iK'  -    - 


SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 

are  our  Specialty.     A  topically  arranged  Qeneral   Library  List  of  the  Standard  Books  of  all 
Publishers  mailed  on  application.      Estimates  on  submitted  lists  promptly  furnished. 

THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  CO.,  Wholesale  Bonk  Dealers  SunilTFggfSiitBBnfhStrBRt  MFWYflBI 


GIVEN     TO     TEACHERS, 

ACourse  of  Language  Study  inOutline 

By   SOUTHWORTH   and   CODDARD, 

Aufiers  0/  "  Fiisl  L/swhs  in  L.ingiiagf  '  ami  "  Elemtnls  of  Compesition  and 
Grammar,''' 

With  Commenis  on  Special   Forms  of  Language  Teaching.      A.    Tivent  If -eight 
Page  Famphlet.    Mention  ihls  paper. 

LEACH,  SHEWELL  &  SANBORN,  New  York,  Boston,  CMcafo. 


OUR  PROFESSION 
AND  OTHER  POEMS, 


y     JARKD     B.\RH 

WardGiammar 

re,    P 

School, 

ncipal  of    the    Third 

neat  and  attract 
23J  pages.     Th 
cliaracter.     Tbe 

are  ol  a  misceUa 

first  iB 

ne  o<  [loe 
poems  ar 

o(  a  didactk 
trees,  pUnti, 
S4  (oirowiog 

»  PATRIOTISM    IN    THE   SCHOOLS.  Jl 

S*  BBACOS    LIGHTS    OF   PATRIOTISM:  g 

Or,  Histofic  Incendvei  to  Virtue  iiid  Good  Clliien.hip,  in  prose  and  nr«,  viih  m>i«.    Bv  HiNDV  B.  S 

CitnitiHaTOH.  U^.A.,LI..D.    ■'•ma.   Cloth. 4ti  PP.  idvwl  eililiou  ;)  centi.    Ubnry  eJiiiaii.f'  -,.  t$ 

J  "//  II  /■//  »  nrvrjleaiing  cf  fiiiti  WBrthji  u  it  rtad  and  rimimbtrid  it  yamgamltld."—  <^ 


le«s«»-?;£ 


■J/ar  calaUgtta  and  rirctilart  druriftht  of  unr  Edtualimal  ftlUkaliimi.  (j) 

SILVER,     BUKDETT    d    COMPANY,     PUBUSHERS.  1^ 

New  York.  Chicafo-  Philndelpbia.  • 

..„ — .___.,^„,      .^    -si.*SJ#«»iO 


AN  IDEAL  MUSIC  READER  IN  CHART  FORM. 


Adopted  for  exolui 


C  BEST  CHMflT 


1   N«w   York   city. 

Used   In   ovary   city   In   Minnesota, 

NHBRa.'TMOIIOIIOHiy  AMrTCO  TO    n>»Attf  WOI|lir 
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Read  what  PUBLIC  OPINION  says: 

"  Any  attempt  to  place  a  small  manual  of 
American  literature  within  reach  of  the  most 
meagerly  supplied  purse  deserves  more  than 
passing  attention,  and  when  the  attempt  is  re- 
alized in  such  masterly  fashion  as  in  Watkins*s 
American  Literature,  unstinted  praise  may 
well  be  accorded  it.  There  is  a  warmth  of  color, 
a  fineness  of  feeling  and  touch,  and  a  simplicity 
and  charm  of  style  that  cannot  but  attract  and 
delight  everyone,  old  and  young,  who  may  open 
the  book  at  whatever  page.  The  influence  ex- 
erted by  this  book  will  be  in  the  direction  of 
stimulating  the  desire  of  the  reader  for  closer 
acquaintance  with  the  writings  and  the  lives  of 
the  men  and  women  of  whom  this  little  primer 
gives  such  pleasing  pictures  in  outline.  It  is  a 
book  that  should  find  its  way,  purely  on  its  mer- 
its, into  every  school  and  household  in  the  land." 


lUhen  Invite  ' 


ioad«nce  with  nTtmet  ta  It*  e. 


AHERICAN    BOOK    COHPANY 

fr  York  ClDcinnatl  Cbici«o  B«toD  AiluiU  Ponland,  Ote. 


Reading  French. 

Of  all  the  students  o(  French  in  the  United  States  how  tnany,  do  yon 
suppose,  ever  learn  to  speak  French  readily?  Of  what  practical  value  is 
the  smattering  of  conversational  French  ordinarily  acquired  in  school  life  ? 

The  real  value  of  a  knowledge  of  Trtaeb  to  an  Amerioan  Is 
measored  by  his  oapaidty  to  read  the  language.  A  good  readins 
knowledge  of  French  opens  a  wide  field  of  literature  and  of  scientific 
information. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  learn  to  read  French.  The  way  to  learn  to 
read  French  Is  to  read  French. 

Edwakd  H.  Macill.  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  French  at  Swarth- 
more  College,  is  one  of  the  most  successful  teachers  of  French  in  Am- 
erica. His  pupils  read  French,  and  read  French,  and  do  not  bother 
with  unnecessary  intricacies  of  grammar  and  composition.  For  tht 
better  pursuit  of  his  methods  Dr.  MagiU  has  prepared 

Magill's  Reading  French  Grammar. 
Magill's  Series  of  Modem  Frencli  Authors. 

The  Grammar  teaches  rapidly  to  read  French.  The  Authors' Series 
gives  ample  practice  in  the  best  and  most  fascinating  modem  French 
stories.  Four  volumes  of  the  Authors'  Series  arc  now  ready,  embracing 
stories  by  Franclsqufl  Sarcey,  Madame  de  Witt  (nee  Gulzot), 
Anatolfl  France,  and  Jules  Claretle.  Other  volumes  are  in  preparation. 
These  volumes  are  authorized  editions,  with  careful  annotations  by  Dr. 
Magill,  with  portraits,  well  bound  in  cloth,  handsomely  printed,  much 
better  and  much  cheaper  than  the  regular  French  editions. 

Do  you  want  to  get  a  practical  knowledge  of  good  French  ?  Try 
Dr.  Magill's  plan  and  books.  They  are  giving  good  results  at  Swarth- 
more  and  Cornell.  Tbey  will  do  as  much  for  you.  For  further  infor- 
mation, address 

CHRISTOPHER  SOWER  COnPANV, 


614  Arch  Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


PUBLISHERS  OF 


Magill's  Reading  French  Seiies,      Lyte'i  Bookkeeping  and  Blanka, 

Welsh's  EoKlisb  Granunari,  Westtake'i  Ei^^Ush  Literatore, 

Brooks's  Nornial  Mathematical  Series, 

And  other  Standard  Educational  works 


\  For  Supplementary  Reading:. 


The  series  of  thirty-six  volumes, 
pared  for  class  use  and  contained  in 


pre- 


Harper's  School  Classics, 

is  one  which  every  teacher  should  l<now. 
The  bool<s  are  of  convenient  size  and 
shape  lor  class  use,  bound  in  cloth  in  uni- 
form style  and  printed  in  clear  type  on 
good  paper.     They  cover  a  wide  ranee  of 

36  Vols.  Cloth,  jocts.  Introduction  price,  .5  CIS.    attractive  subjects  in  General  Literature, 

Biography,   History,  Art,  Poetry,  Travel  and  Adventure,  Essays  and  Reviews; 

and  include  such  authors  as  Addison,  Macaulay,  Thackeray,  Lamb,   Salntsbury, 

Besant,  and  the  Poet  Cowper. 


An  I  lltiitr/ilid  Circular  conlaining  detcripiii.ni  of  Iken  aitd  mere  than  50  other 
fading  viill  be  sent  to  any  leaclier  on  request  by  the  publisDers, 


pi  epared for  Supplementary 


HARPER    &    BROTHERS,    New  York,   N.   Y. 
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Awanled  Eleven  Medals  at  Columbian  Exposition,  1893. 


ITEW  YORE : 
41  Barclay  Street. 


Philosophical  and 

Chemical  Apparatus. 

Fine  Chemicals,  Microscopes,  Accessories, 
Balances,  IVeigbts,  and  Platinum. 

RICHARDS  &  CO.   Limited. 


Criterion"  and  "Parabolon"  Projection  Lanterns. 


21  oz. 

The  bullet. 

A  roll  GliD  eameni  tbit  tiiti  Vat  mark  evcrr  Lime. 

Reloaded  In  Daylight. 

THB  BULLBT  ii  fitted  with  our  new  automattc 
■butter.  One  button  does  it  all— leii  and  releues 
tbc  iliulter  nod  cbniwa  [rom  time  to  toataataneoui. 
Achromillc  leni     Handiome  finiita. 

An  IlluBtratcd  Hanuil,  irte  with  every  lutni- 
Benl,  eiplalni  Iti  operation  and  telll  how  (0  finlkta 
tbe  piclur«»— but  "tvnlttAt  rtil"  wbeajrou  prefer. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 

Cmm^M  Cmuiiipu  Ft...       Rochestcr,  N.  V. 


Physical  and 
ChemicalApparatus 

IGcroscopea,  Teleicopea  and  Lautenia, 

Dynamos,  Motors  and  Electrical 

Test  Instmments. 

Anatomical  Models* 


Bend  for  CataIogue»  and  Prices. 

ALFRED  L.  ROBBINS  CO., 


lililDc  GoJ      PumnT  Aim  n 

179-181   Lake  Street,  Chicago. 

■•DttoBlhU  paper.  BatBbltahod  18*1, 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 

EIMER&AHEND, 

205-211  Third  Ave., 
NEW    YORK. 


Everything  neces.wrj-  (or 
the  Chemical  and  Physical 
Laboratory  will  be  fur- 
nished of  best  quality  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Glass  anil  metal  appara 
lus,  special,  made  lo  order, 
according  to  drawines. 

Glass  blowing  and  en- 
graving done  on  premises. 


'  Criterion  "  Oxy-Hydrogsn  Higlo  Ljntem. 

Tbeae  Uuiwrm  are  »o  eonitnieted  that  eilber  Oil  Li((ht.  Lime 
Lichl,  or  Electric  Light  mav  be  uKd  interctaaDBeably.  Bcieniific 
AttacfameDli  iDlerchanReable  with  View  Front. 

Send  for  catalozue. 

J.    B.    COLT    &.    CO., 

115  ft  III  Nauau  St..  New  York.    ilgLaSille  St..  Chlcuo. 
i]>PoatSl..BanPran<:Uco,Cal.  9oBionifleldSt.,BsBtoo,H«u. 
JS-»8a.  lolh  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Everr  Requliile  1b  School  and  Church  Furnishing 
■upplied  by  the 

MANHATTAN 

School  and  Church  Furniture  Works. 

No.  127  Clinton  Place.  N.  Y. 

We  Dinufitcture  Deikt  tor  Scholan,  Teacben  and 
Prlacipata,  Seating  or  rarloui  liiiida,  Work  Bercbei 
lor  Manual  TralnliiK.  Klndersanen  Tables,  also 
Pewa,  Pulpita,  Altar  Rail^  and  Cabinet  Work  of  all 
deaciiplions  at  our  own  factory  which  I*  tbc  only 
one  of  the  kiDd  Id  New  York  City  wheetbebeat 
skilled  labor  can  be  aecured. 

We  also  hsTe  facilities  for  fninilhln([  at  bottom 
price)  all  other  good*  required  In  the  complete  lil- 
ting out  of  School  and  Church, 
reliable  and 


Ph7Stcal  and  Chemical  Apparatot. 
Hlcroicapes,  Telescopes, 
Photographic  Supplies, 

Optical  Lanterns  ft  Slide*. 

Only  templitt  Seitnee  Factory  in  thi  IVeit. 

IMSTRUMBNTB  OF  PRKCISION  TO  ORDER 

OHtOAQO. 

Prick's  Automatic  Electric 

PROGRAM  CLOCK. 


PUMPS  For  Compressing 
OXYGEN  &  HYDROGEN 
GASES   INTO   CYLINDERS 
BVHAND  POw/r. PRICE  $15.00 
5ENDF0R  CATALOGUE.  NOS    TO 

CHAS.  BESELE.R, 

HIS  CENTRE  ST.  NEW  YORK. 


FRED.  FRICK,  Mfr.. 

Wnynenboro,  Frunhlin  Co.,  Pa. 


USE  BARNES'  INK. 

**. t.S.  BARNES  *CO..''.eE.I0tliSt..N.Y. 


HtA  |i''4MiLV  REconna,  oraF.K 

■•■'"  •   P0IITn*mAFT)AHE.4lil. 
a.  p.  rOKT  ^  CO.  «■  A  4a  irtrcrihi  1 


E 


STERBROOK'S 


Standard  School  Ifurnhers. 
•  333,  444*    128,   105  and  048. 

Per  sale  by  all  Stationers. 

ESTERBROOK  STBBL  PEH  C0„  26  Jobn  St ,  I.  Y 
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Give 
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young 
folios 
h  cbanoe 


emenng 


wise  to  form  a 
child's   handwriting  o 
will     be      discarded 
business    life  ? 

Business  men  use  Tadella  Zink-AUoyed 

pens.        They     cost    a    little    more    ai 

are  cheapest  in   the  end. 

Are  they  too  good  for 

your  boy  ? 


Sjmplcs.  K  (trie*,  u  ixma. 

Tadklla  Pen  Co., 

HEW  VORK. 


OUR  NM  BOOKS. 


Huirs  Arithmetics. 

-  A  Two-Book  Series. 

Hazen's  Readers. 

...    Five  Volumes. 

Butler's  Geographies. 

-  Political  and  Physical. 

SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE 
AND  SPECIMEN  PAGES 


E.    H.    BUTLER    &    CO., 
220  South  Fmh  Street,  PHUABELPHIA. 

i2l3  Wabash  Avenue,  15  Bromfleld  Street. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.  BOSTOy,  MASS. 


rvfDI    i~\M  AC       certtftcates,  etc..  of  Highest  grade  fur- 
III  r  LdV/xTi/^^,     nishedto  any  kind  of  school  at  moderate 

^"^ —^^^^^i^^m^^mm     coat,  whether 

ONE  OR  A  THOUSAND  BE  REQUIRED. 

No  cheap  and  shoddy  type-prints  I  No  flap-doodle  "poster 
diplomas."  For  the  rest,  tell  us:  (1)  How  manyt  (2)  Kind  of  school. 
Full-size  specimens  for  a  stamp  to  those  who  mention  THE 
SCHOOL  JOURNAL.  To  others,  26  cents—and  mighty  cheap  at 
that.    Address  as  above.    Be  wise  to-day. 


CHEMICALS 

AND 

APPARATUS 

LabOMtOT7  Supplies  of  ETery  Description 

Bullock  &  Crenshaw, 

JMJPOSTBSa 


-AND- 

DEALERS, 


\J.\J\JU    atine,  forcefi 


„      .  .  ive  and  full  of  helpful  biuti.     Fudn- 

iDe,  forceful,  origioal,  InMructivF,  unique  and  entenimiDg. 
,:    -1     DpTTPD  TERMS  TO  AOEHT8  than  any  oi bet 
better     L>t-^  1    ■  LiK.  house  can  ^ve.  with  new  and  live  territory. 


S28ArchSL, 
PHILiDELPHIt. 


Cat^eiuei  mailed 
on  recdpt  of  th* 
p<wtB(e,  ilx  cents 


"  Wiiden  with  delicacy,  bravery  and  wisdoc „    . 

Send  noatal-card  only  (or  aaniple  paiei  ">')'  contain  the  ounce  of 

■Dd  term*  to  Agiatt.  prevention  for  human  illi. 

Addreu   STOCKHAH  &  CO.,  Cor.  Market  and  Hadlson  Sts.,  Chicago,  HI. 


COLORED  LINE  SLATE. 

MOT.  34, 

'  lines  are  di 

IraiKln.    Thijc) 


PATBMTKD  MOT.  34,  ISBl. 

regular  ind 


Vertical  Practice  Paper. 
Nickel  Clips  for  Exhibit  Papers. 


Examination  Papers. 

Pens  for  Vertical  Vl'ritlng. 


GENERAL  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 

PECKHAM,    LITTLE    A   CO.,  oe   Reade  Street,   NEW   YORK. 


I 


I  flUed  np 
i>tb  %aTtmom  uiAolIW- 


KINDERBARTEN 


fi«iiil  lii>r  CAtslo^D*. 


SDFFLIKS.   I  A  ■^^  ^*™  Bnunr. 
L  »    Mbw  York. 


grade   felt,    wLlch  being  a  fMt  color  wlUnot 

im^ScioOLluTE^Ca,  (limited.) 

BETBLEBBM,  PA. 

W«  >lao  moBpiaatnra  nnraled  ■!■(«,  both 
Jiolaalew  sad  plain. 
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WAITERMH&CO. 

PURE,  HIGH  GRADE 

AND  I 


HIGHEST  AWARDS 


f  w\  InJiistrial  ami  Fooil 

m\      EXPOSITIONS 

|lii  Europe  anil  Aioerica. 

WAina  BAKM  A  00.  D0RCHE8TEB.  mSS. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT'S  STEEL  PENS, 

The  Most  Perfect  Peng  Made, 
HAVE  FOR  FIFTY  TEARS  BEEN  THE  STANDAKD. 

Hit  Celebrated  Numbers 
303,    404,    604  E.F.,    351,    601  E.F.,    170, 

■ndblaotherBtjlcBin&jbebMlof  alldealenlbroughoul  the  world. 

GOLD    MBDAL,    PARIS    BXPOBITION8.    1878    and    1880 

And  the  Award  kt  the  WorUV*  Columbian  EaopoHti&n,  CMcofro. 

JOtBPH  QILLOTT  A  SONS,  91  John  Street,  HIW  YORK. 

THE  PERFECT  CUFF  HOLDER 


FASTEH3  THE  CUFF 

TO  THE  LIHINfi  OF  THE 

COAT  SLEEVE. 

ntbeCufflneiKtlT 


BEST  WAT  TO  80LD  THE  CUFFS. 


ffi^ca 


dcrlnlLebii 


Ask 

Us  ••• 

Questions 

about  (Chool  booki  of  all  publishers. 
Wicanalwiyssupplywhatyouwiint, 
ncworKCond-hind.atreducedprleei, 

ARTHUR  HINDS  &  CO., 

4  Cooper  Institute,  N.  Y.  City. 

Srnil  lor  Catalogne. 


lb*  P»rl»ct  Cirii  Hotdsr  Co..  BB  Oairtnm  Sl-.Chlcagt 


Indigesfm 

Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

Is  the  most  effective  and  agree- 
able remedy  in  e.xistence  for 
preventing  indigestion,  and  re- 
lieving those  diseases  arising 
from  a  disordered  stomach. 


Dr.  W.  W.  Gardner,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  says  :  "  I  value  it  as  an  excel- 
lent preventive  of  indigestion,  and 
a  pleasant  acidulated  drink  when 
properly  diluted  with  water  and 
sweetened." 

Descriptive  pamphlet  free  on  application  to 

Romford  Chemical  Work*,  Pravldenev,  B.  I. 

Beware  □(  Substitutes  and  Imitations. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 


J.  BI.  OX^COOTX, 

W.  k  A.    K.    Johniton's   WaU    Uftpa^ 

and  aU  kind!  of  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES, 

8  WMt  14th  It..  Vaw  Terk. 


IND^FENDBNTUcEFMerff^^rticn.  OCEAN  Ud 
H.6AZEA80NS,LI4.,  US  KnMulirar.  I 

«llW»bllwlonS«..8'- — -    «-" '■i~i.«.  -- — 


Ricbmond  Scbool  Finiltare  Co. 

Richmond  "  Adjmttible" 

HEAD  RfchmoDd  " Antottutic  " 

THE         J   Richmond  "Normal" 

LIST.       ]  Richmond  "Adyance" 

tfannfaotnr-       Ricbmond  "Chair  Desk" 

•tiof        I  RichmODd  "Student." 
1QEa»tIOtmSt..        '       NEW  YORK. 


^ffliflgton  l^p^writer. 


The  New 
Model 
No. 


6 


More  Permanent  Alignment, 
Improved  Spacing  Mechanism, 
Eighter  and  Wider  Carriage. 
Uniform  and  Easy  Touch, 
l.conomlcal  Ribbon  novement. 
Improved  Paper  Feed. 


Katcbless  Constniction  Dneqaaled  Darabllity.  Uorivaled  Speed. 

^BND  FOB  ll.LrSTKATED  CATALOGUE. 

WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  &   BENEDICT, 

3S7  Broadway,  New  York, 


The  New  No.  4 

Caligraph 

LEADS  THEM  ALL 


An  e I nmi nation  of  the  many  features 
ol  our  latest  m.i^hine  will  tell  you  why 
Caligraphs  lettii. 

AMeRICAM  WftlTIHC  MACHIME  CO.. 
I3T  moABwtr,  mw  rout. 
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Kindergarten  and  Public  Schools. 

By  Jennie  Skinner-Baldwin. 

While  visiting  a  kindergarten  not  long  ago,  the 
thought  occurred  to  me,  how  much  more  good  might 
be  accomplished  in  our  schools,  if  primary  teachers 
would  only  consult  with  these  royal  seed  sowers, — the 
kindergartners, — and  see  what  seed  they  have  planted 
for  teachers  to  cultivate,  that  it  may  bear  fruit  an  hun- 
dred-fold. 

The  teacher  should  feel  herself  as  a  mother  to  her 
flock  ;  in  this  the  kindergartner  shows  us  the  example. 
She  blesses  and  illuminates  all  children,  and  especially 
the  homeless  and  worse  than  motherless. 

In  this  kindergarten  of  which  I  speak,  this  last  state- 
ment is  especially  true. 

DISCIPLINE. 

i  had  no  sooner  seated  myself  in  the  bright,  cheery 
room,  where  twenty-five  happy  little  children  were  at 
work,  ere  a  wail  of  anguish  was  borne  to  my  ears.  A 
few  whispered  words  from  the  kindergartner,  as  she 
showed  the  basket  of  flowers  I  had  brought  to  the 
children,  restored  quiet  once  more.  It  was  not  of  long 
duration,  however.  The  door  was  once  more  opened, 
and  a  good  minister,  who  had  given  both  time  and 
money  to  the  kindergarten,  appeared  with  his  charming 
sister.  A  good-morning  greeting  was  given  and  re- 
turned, by  all  save  this  poor  unfortunate  boy.  He  wept 
so  loudly  that  it  was  thought  best  to  allow  him  to  go 
home.  Upon  inquiry,  we  learned  that  the  home  train- 
ing had  been  of  such  a  nature  that  tAree  weeks*  instruc- 
tion in  the  kindergarten  had  not  sufficed  to  eradicate 
the  bad  seed  sown.  If  company  visited  Johnnie's  home, 
he  was  invariably  punished  after  the  well-wishers  de- 
parted, so  he  soon  learned  to  connect  the  two  events  as 
kindred  evils. 

One  bright  morning  during  the  following  week,  I 
again  entered  the  kindergarten.  Several  ladies  were 
already  in  the  room,  and  Johnnie  apparently  quite  at 
his  ease  ;  but,  upon  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman  in 
our  party  (the  superintendent  having  accompanied  us), 
the  terror  in  the  child's  heart  became  manifest.  Soon 
the  kindergartner  with  rare  tact,  placed  a  toy  cow  in 
Johnnie's  arms,  and  then  gave  him  directions  for  lead- 
ing the  other  children  in  some  game.  He  performed 
his  part  bravely,  with  only  an  occasional  glance  towards 
us. 


After  that  he  began  to  be  less  afraid  of  visitors,'[and 
the  next  week,  when  the  superintendent  called,  he  was 
surprised  to  hear  this  greeting  from  the  little  fellow : — 
"  I  ain't  afraid  of  that  man."  Twenty-two  visitors  came 
to  bid  good-by  to  the  little  folks  before  the  term  closed. 
There  was  our  friend  as  happy  as  a  conqueror  should 
have  been,  and  his  mother  proud  to  see  her  son  "like 
other  children."  She,  too,  had  learned  a  lesson^at  .the 
feet  of  the  kindergartner. 

Another  example  of  bad  home  government  that  came 
to  the  attention  of  this  kindergartner,  was  a  three- 
year-old  boy,  who  knew  no  law  but  fear.  He  was 
driven  to  the  kindergarten  by  his  inhuman  mother,  and 
then  beaten,  in  the  presence  of  his  teachers.  At  their 
rebuke,  the  mother  relented  and  promised  never  again 
to  exhibit  such  unwarrantable  authority.  She  promised 
to  be  guided  by  the  kindergartner  in  future,  and  has 
since  that  time  denied  the  little  boy  some  pleasure 
when  he  disobeyed  her,  rather  than  inflict  corporal 
punishment,  to  the  injury  of  both  soul  and  body. 

Primary  teachers  often  complain  of  the  troublesome 
habit  of  whispering  taking  possession  of  their  school- 
rooms. In  this  kindergarten  there  was  no  whisperings 
no  raising  of  hands  to  ask  unnecessary  questions ;  and 
no  leaving  the  room  until  recess.  The  kindergartner 
held  the  key  to  the  secret  :— she  kept  the  little  people 
busy,  directing  them  to  gain  knowledge  suited  to  their 
tastes  and  powers.  This  was  adapted  to  their  under- 
standing, and  they  learned  to  do  by  doing. 

STUDY. 

The  third  gift  was  taken  up  that  day,  and  offered 
opportunities  for  countless  problems  in  number  work 
for  first-grade  pupils,  as  well  as  for  younger  children. 

How  many  faces,  edges,  and  corners  has  a  cube? 
How  many  cubes  in  the  box  ?  Four  twos  ?  Two  fours  ? 
One-half  of  eight  ?  How  many  twos  ?  One-fourth  of 
eight  1  Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division^ 
and  partition  may  be  taught  with  this  gift  alone. 

Little  talks  about  the  materials, — worsted,  wood,  steel, 
and  clay, — where  they  come  from,  etc.,  can  become 
a  legitimate  part  of  the  work  of  the  school,  as  well  as 
of  the  kindergarten. 

The  morning  talk  about  the  cow,  suggested  for  one 

thing  leather.     Miss wove  this  lesson  into  the 

games,  and  introduced  the  shoemaker  song,  in  which 
all  the  children  were  anxious  to  join.  The  pegs,  leather, 
last  and  shoe  were  shown  and  handled,  and  one  shoe- 
maker's son  promised  to  bring  an  awl  ("a  thing  with  a 
handle  at  one  end,  and  a  sharp  point  at  the  other,'* 
according  to  his  version)  the  next  day. 

The  soft  ball  with  worsted  covering  in  prismatic 
colors  was  used  frequently,  to  teach  the  elementary 
ideas  of  form  and  color  indirectly,  by  means  of  plays 
and  songs.     The  children  made  discoveries  and  com- 
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parisons,  and  told  of  similar  forms  at  home.  Then  a 
song,  **  Cherries  red,  lemons  yellow,"  etc.,  was  sung. 

A  kindergarten  device  for  a  weather  observation 
book  would  be  most  helpful  to  beginners  in  the  primary 
school.  This  book  contains  a  page  for  each  day  of  the 
week.  As  the  children  are  not  able  to  write  their  ob- 
servations in  it,  a  yellow  circle  (if  the  day  is  pleasant) 
is  pasted  on  the  page  of  the  book  that  is  set  apart  for  it. 
A  blue  circle  shows  that  the  day  is  stormy.  In  this 
way,  very  young  children  can  tell  how  many  pleasant, 
and  how  many  stormy  days  there  have  been  during  the 
month. 

These  are  a  few  of  many  thoughts  that  came  to  me 
while  at  the  kindergarten.  Had  you  been  there,  I  am 
sure  you  would  have  reaped  rich  harvests  of  thought 
for  your  work  in  either  primary  or  grammar  school. 

Let  us,  with  the  kindergartner,  take  then  the  relation 
of  the  mother  and  child  as  the  pattern  of  our  most 
helpful  relation  with  the  children  and  the  methods  of 
the  mother  with  the  children  as  the  model  for  the 
truest  methods  of  education. 

When  we  can  say  with  Froebel,  "  The  nursery  was  my 
university,"  we  will  have  attained  the  highest  prepara- 
tion and  grace  attainable  for  a  teacher. 

Andover,  Mass, 


Programs  for  the  Kindergarten. 

By  Louisa  Parsons  Hopkins. 

I  was  visitinfjr  a  large  kindergarten  of  some  of  the 
poorer  and  less  developed  children  in  the  city  where 
one  of  the  best  teachers,  as  I  had  thought,  was  in 
charge.  To  my  astonishment  I  soon  discovered  that  a 
stout  string  held  at  one  end  by  the  teacher  passed 
through  the  front  of  a  dozen  little  chairs,  so  that  prac- 
tically those  children  were  tied  into  their  seats  and  as 
they  strained  and  tugged  at  their  cord  the  teacher 
would  hold  it  the  firmer ;  this  was  something  so  un- 
looked  for  that  I  asked  if  the  children  were  usually  tied 
in.  "Oh,  no,"  replied  the  teacher,  "  they  are  not  tied 
in,  for  you  see  how  easily  I  loosen  the  string  ;  but  I  can't 
keep  them  in  their  places,  they  seem  not  to  be  used  to 
sitting.  I  am  not  sure  they  know  how  to.  and  I  cannot 
make  them  attend  to  the  lesson  in  any  way  but  this." 
*'  Do  you  not  see  that  this  rope  is  rubbing  up  all  their 
ugliness  and  resistance  ?  What  is  the  lesson  ?  "  "  It 
is  to  construct  some  form  of  life  with  two  straight  sticks. 
I  have  to  get  an  explanation  from  each  one  and  they 
don't  care  about  it  long."  "  No,  it  is  quite  a  barren 
subject  of  interest ;  why  do  you  continue  it  after  they 
are  tired?"  "Because  it  is  the  lesson  on  the  program 
for   the   day,  you   know  Miss and  Miss make 


out  a  program  for  all  the  kindergartens  and  we  have  to 
follow  it  because  it  is  a  '  sequence.'  "  "  What  a  mistake 
you  make  !  "  I  said  ;  "you  are  not  obliged  to  do  this  ; 
it  is  quite  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  kindergarten 
which  should  be  free  and  spontaneous.  I  would  rather 
see  the  children  all  running  about  the  room  than  tied 
down  to  a  task  in  which  they  have  no  voluntary  inter- 
est. If  you  cannot  create  an  interest  for  them  in  this 
program  pray  ignore  it.  You  might  as  well  revive  the 
old  infant  school  where  the  bench  on  which  the  children 
sat  was  chalked  off  for  each  one  and  he  who  rubbed  the 
chalk  mark  was  whipped.  Throw  away  such  a  rigid 
plan  of  work  and  have  an  inspiration  in  what  you  do, 
for  I  know  you  can  work  by  inspirational  methods ! " 
There  is  no  pope  for  the  kindergarten,  not  even  Froe- 
bel may  dictate  a  close  routine  ;  study  nature,  watch 
the  child's  impulse,  follow  his  imagination  and  give  him 
freedom  in  his  occupations  as  well  as  his  play,  so  will  he 
develop  mind  and  body  healthily  and  symmetrically." 
Newburyporty  Mass, 


The  Law  of  Unity  Applied: 

A  Morning  in  the  Kindergarten. 

A  visit  to  some  good  kindergarten  would  be  of  profit 
to  show  how  the  laws  of  pedagogy  may  be  carried  out 
in  the  mass  education  of  children.  We  shall  find  a  room 
with  abundant  airand  sunshine,  having  hanging  baskets 
in  the  windows,  sheaves  of  grain  in  the  corners,  and  on  a 
low  table  a  globe  of  gold  fish  ;  shells  and  minerals  are 
also  to  be  seen  ;  all  these  objects  are  known  and  loved 
by  the  children.  That  which  one  loves  as  a  child  will 
probably  interest  him  when  he  becomes  a  man.  If,  then, 
we  would  make  naturalists  or  scientists  of  our  children, 
how  can  we  better  begin  than  by  familiarizing  them  with 
natural  playthings  such  as  those  that  God  has  given 
them? 

On  the  floor,  in  the  center  of  the  room,  is  painted  a 
large  ring;  and  here  are  fifty  children  seated  in  a  circle, 
each  child  forming  a  part  of  one  large  whole.  As  we 
enter,  they  are  singing  a  '*  pendulum  song,"  using  their 
arms  for  pendulums.  The  song  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
the  kindergarten  begins  at  a  stated  time  and  that  all 
should  then  be  present.  The  "good  morning  song," 
welcoming  the  happy  day  just  beginning,  is  next  sung  ; 
and  then  a  "  good  morning  "  to  the  sunshine.  If  the  day 
is  cloudy,  the  children  play  they  are  birds  and  that  they 
fly  above  the  clouds. 

Then  the  little  heads  are  bowed  and  the  hands  are 
folded,  while  the  children  thank  the  Heavenly  Father, 
who  puts  the  sun  in  the  sky,  and  who  gives  them  "  rest, 
food,  and  loving  care."  Then  come  a  few  games  for 
the  fingers,  in  which  emphasis  is  given  to  the  idea  that 
the  hand  is  a  unity  composed  of  ^ve  fingers.  Then  the 
kindergartner  will  give  them  a  simple  talk,  either  about 
some  seeds,  which  the  children  may  plant,  or  some 
flowers,  or  the  seasons  ;  perhaps  a  chrysalis  is  in  her 
hand,  and  she  tells  them  the  story  of  the  worm  which 
will  some  time  come  out  a  butterfly. 

After  this  the  children  are  allowed,  one  at  a  time,  to 
choose  any  play  they  wish.  The  cljoosing  is  an  excel- 
lent moral  training,  for,  of  course,  as  there  are  so  many 
children,  not  all  can  choose,  and  some  must  give  up  to 
others.  The  games  are  symbolic  and  representative, 
and  are  a  means  of  developing  and  cultivating  the  imag- 
ination. The  child  is  in  turn  a  carpenter,  a  blacksmith, 
a  joiner,  a  shoemaker,  etc.,  and  is  thus  brought  into  re- 
lations with  the  universal  activities  of  the  race,  and 
gains  a  respect  for  those  who  do  in  reality  what  he  does 
in  play. 

And  now  a  chord  is  struck  on  the  piano,  and  the  chil- 
dren, rising  at  the  signal,  go  to  their  various  tables, 
where  they  leave  their  chairs.  Then  they  march  for  a 
few  moments.  This  marching  is  excellent  for  several 
reasons  :  it  not  only  rests  them  after  sitting  and  by  the 
rhythmic  motion  exerts  a  quiet,  orderly  influence,  but  it 
also  brings  out  again  the  idea  of  unity.  In  the  ring  they 
were  a  unity  ;  they  sang  and  played  as  a  whole,  not  as 
individuals  ;  now  they  march  not  as  single  children,  but 
as  a  line  of  soldiers,  and,  when  they  have  finished  march- 
ing, they  will  sit  at  their  tables  where  each  is  again  a 
part  of  a  whole,  bound  to  consider  and  respect  the  rights 
of  the  other  members  of  the  community. 

See  what  the  children  are  doing.  Here  are  little  ones 
playing  with  the  bails,  cubes,  and  cylinders  of  the  second 
Gift,  becoming  familiar  with  these  forms  and  learning  to 
love  them  ;  not  knowing  that  in  handling  them  and  play- 
ing with  them  they  are  using  the  great  typical  forms  of 
Nature.  At  another  table,  children  are  using  tablets  of 
the  seventh  Gift  and  laying  floors  for  an  imaginary 
house.  They  can  tell  which  are  the  right,  acute,  and 
obtuse  angles  ;  they  can  point  out  the  difference  between 
the  square  and  the  triangle,  and  can  even  distinguish 
the  different  kinds  of  triangles.  They  have  not  learned 
these  facts  theoretically  ;  they  have  simply  developed 
them,  easily  and  naturally  ;  and  they  will  never  forget 
them.  The  little  girl  does  not  forget  to  designate  by 
its  right  name  the  arm  of  her  doll,  nor  will  the  child  for- 
get the  obtuse  angle  of  the  triangle  with  which  he  so 
much  delights  to  play.     In  all  this  play  work  the  children 
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are  gaining  the  spirit  of  obedience,  self-control,  and  a 
manual  training,  which  will  prove  invaluable  to  them  in 
after  life.  It  is  quite  surprising  to  see  with  what  deli- 
cacy they  learn  to  handle  these  Gifts  ;  when,  they  have 
successfully  accomplished  something,  their  great  pride 
is  in  the  fact  that  they  can  say,  "  I  did  it  all  myself." 

At  a  chord,  they  again  rise,  march,  and  once  more 
form  a  ring  ;  more  games  are  played,  bodies  and  minds 
are  trained,  and,  through  the  exercise  of  mutual  forbear- 
ance between  the  members  of  the  miniature  state,  a  firm 
foundation  for  good  citizenship  is  laid.  Returning  to 
their  tables,  they  engage  in  the  various  occupations, 
which  differ  from  the  gift-lessons  in  that  the  children 
construct  out  of  various  materials,  unrelated  in  them- 
selves, pleasing  wholes  which  may  be  carried  home  and 
presented  to  the  different  members  of  the  family,  there- 
by developing  a  loving,  generous  spirit.  Then  the  work 
is  again  put  away,  and,  forming  a  ring  once  more,  the 
"  Good-bye  Song "  is  sung,  and  they  separate  for  the 
day. 

The  above  is  but  a  brief  sketch  of  the  workings  of  the 
kindergarten,  but  enough  has  been  given  to  show  that 
in  the  work  the  child  is  developed  on  the  three  planes 
of  his  being, — physical,  mental,  and  spiritual,  and  that 
he  is  guided  into  right  relations  with  God  and  with 
man. — Irene  Farquhar^  in  ^^  Studies  from  the  Kindergarten** 

Vertical  Writing: 

Some  of  its  Bearings  on  Physical  Health  and 

Growth. 

By  Edward  R.  Shaw,  Ph.D.* 

Dr.  Cohn  in  his  work  on  "  Hygiene  of  the  Eye,"  in 
-speaking  of  vertical  writing  says  that  with  the  slanting 
script  one  never  knows  whether  a  pupil  sat  upright  or 
not.  With  the  vertical  script  he  must  have  sat  upright 
while  writing  it.  Dr.  Cohn  is  clearly  wrong  in  this 
statement.  The  use  of  vertical  script  in  itself  cannot 
be  relied  upon  as  evidence  that  the  pupil  sat  upright 
while  writing  \i. 

In  visiting  the  schools  of  Glasgow,  Govan,  Edin- 
burgh, and  London  last  year,  I  saw  thousands  of  pupils 
at  their  writing,  and  with  the  exception  of  one  school 
in  which  Vere  Foster's  system  was  used  which  is  aslant 
•of  65  degrees,  all  were  using  the  vertical  or  upright 
hand.  By  actual  count  in  each  school,  noting  down 
those  who  sat  in  good  position,  those  who  sat  in  fair  po- 
sition, and  those  who  sat  in  very  bad  position,  I  found 
that  the  percentage  who  sat  in  a  good  position  was  not 
greater  than  the  percentage  in  schools  in  this  country 
where  the  slanting  hand  is  being  used  and  where  the 
teachers  urge  pupils  constantly  to  sit  as  straight  as  pos- 
sible. The  percentage  of  bad  positions,  where  pupils 
sat  with  oni  shoulder  higher  than  the  other  and  with 
•curved  spine,  was  surprisingly  large ;  and  had  I  not 
■counted  the  number  in  each  school,  making  a  record  on 
the  spot,  I  should  have  been  inclined  to  regard  the 
truth  of  such  a  statement  as  I  have  made  in  relation  to 
vertical  writing  with  considerable  doubt.  There  is  one 
•other  point  which  ought  to  be  stated  here  and  that  is, 
that  in  many  of  the  schools  there  was  a  disregard  of  the 
proper  position  in  which  the  paper  or  copy-book  should 
be  placed  upon  the  desk. 

It  is  only  a  little  more  than  two  years  that  vertical 
writing  was  first  adopted  in  this  country  ;  since  that 
time  its  adoption  has  spread  with  great  rapidity.  To- 
day vertical  writing  is  driving  out  the  sloping  writing 
•on  the  ground  of  greater  legibility,  and  because  it  is  much 
more  easily  learned  and  taught.  These  points  alone, 
its  great  legibility  and  the  ease  with  which  it  is  taught 
and  learned,  will  ensure  its  general  use  in  all  our  schools. 
These  two  points  will  carry  it,  notwithstanding  the  claim 
of  the  advocates  of  sloping  writing  that  the  use  of  the 
vertical  hand  does  not  ensure  correct  posture  and  there- 

♦Reoort  of  an  address  by  Dr.  Edward  R.  Shaw,  dean  of  the  New  York 
University  School  of  Pedagogy,  before  the  recent  convention  of  the  Am- 
<erican  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Physical  Education.  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  school  desk  designed  by  Professor  Shaw  will  be  given  in  a  later 
number  of  The  Journal. 


fore  does  not  prevent  spinal  curvature.  This  claim  of 
the  advocates  of  sloping  writing  shows  that  there  is  a 
fundamental  misconception  in  the  minds  of  teachers 
and  those  interested  in  our  schools  in  relation  to  verti- 
cal writing.  Vertical  writing  is  a  reform  not  merely  as 
to  the  style  of  the  letter,  but  it  is  primarily  a  reform  as 
to  posture  in  writing — that  to  prevent  spinal  curvature 
the  pupil  should  sit  in  an  upright  position  with  the  paper 
placed  directly  in  front  of  him,  the  edges  of  the  paper  par- 
allel to  the  edges  of  the  desk,  and  that  with  this  posture 
he  will  write  vertically.  It  is  not,  then,  a  change  in  the 
style,  but  it  is  a  change  in  posture,  and  the  vertical  hand, 
naturally,  grows  out  of  this  posture.  Where,  then,  there 
is  one  school  in  which  the  proper  conception  of  verti- 
cal witing  maintains,  we  find  ten  schools  where  vertical 
writing  is  used  not  because  of  posture,  but  because  of  its 
legibility  and  the  greater  ease  with  which  it  is  learned 
and  taught.  This  rapid  spread  of  a  wrong  idea  in  rel- 
lation  to  vertical  writing  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  in- 
correct idea  has  been  spread  by  commercial  people. 
These  people  have  not  understood  the  matter,  but  see- 
ing that  a  demand  would  arise  have  issued  copy-books 
without  having  carefully  studied  the  subject.  That  is 
the  penalty  which  American  teachers  are  paying,  be- 
cause we  have  no  profession  of  teaching  in  this  country 
to  control  these  matters.  In  Germany  it  is  different. 
In  all  the  schools  in  Germany  where  I  saw  the  vertical 
writing  used,  the  German  teachers  put  the  stress  upon 
posture  ;  that  was  the  main  point  in  all  their  use  of  the 
vertical  script.  The  idea  in  Germany  spread  first  from 
professional  teachers,  and  the  publishers  were  guided 
by  the  intelligence  of  professional  teachers. 

The  Kingston  schools,  Ontario,  in  1893  adopted  the 
vertical  writing.  It  was  the  first  place  in  America  in 
which  it  was  used.  In  the  fall  of  '93,  after  seeing  their 
exhibit  at  the  Columbian  Fair,  I  visited  Kingston  to 
study  the  writing.  I  found  there  the  posture  in  writing 
very  constrained.  This  was  due  to  two  facts,  first,  the 
way  of  holding  the  pen,  the  conventional  position  of 
the  writing  master  being  used  ;  and,  second,  the  books, 
although  placed  parallel  to  the  desk,  were  moved  some- 
what to  the  right.  Ease  of  posture  and  a  natural  move- 
ment were  not  taken  into  consideration.  The  teachers 
were  securing  some  very  excellent  results  so  far  as  legi- 
bility of  letter  forms  was  concerned.  The  mere  novelty 
of  the  system,  the  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  teach- 
ers, together  with  the  fact  that  the  poor  writers  were 
able  to  start  anew,  as  it  were,  and  become  very  legible 
writers  by  its  use,  carried  the  matter.  But  had  correc- 
tion been  made  in  the  position  of  holding  the  pen  and 
had  the  writing  page  been  narrower  and  placed  directly 
in  front,  even  then  the  results,  considered  from  the 
standpoint  of  good  posture,  would  not  have  been  such 
as  ought  to  be  secured.  The  desks  were  at  fault.  I 
saw  then  the  same  difficulty  which  has  beset  all  later 
attempts  at  using  the  vertical  script.  The  results  that 
ought  to  be  obtained  in  posture,  rapidity,  and  freedom 
of  movement,  do  not  come  because  of  the  desks  used 
in  our  school-rooms. 

Recent  observations  and  measurements  upon  more 
than  200  children  in  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th  grades,  or 
school  years,  who  have  been  using  the  vertical  script 
for  about  a  year  and  a  half,  show  that  with  attention  to 
correct  posture,  the  evidence  in  favor  of  vertical  writ- 
ing stands  8oj<  of  fairly  good  postures  to  2oJ<  of  bad  pos- 
tures, considering  only  the  matter  of  lateral  curvature 
of  spine.  These  percentages  are  about  the  reverse  of 
those  which  were  noted  m  the  study  of  the  same  pupils 
before  changing  to  the  new  posture  and  vertical  script. 
In  other  words,  there  is  a  gain  of  doH  in  postures  that 
are  fairly  good  ;  considering  only  lateral  curvature  of 
spine.  Now  gratifying  as  this  showing  is,  the  observa- 
tions further  showed  that  there  is  a  bending  of  the  body 
forward  and  the  neck  down  in  most  cases,  while  with 
the  remainder  the  shoulders  are  raised  too  high  and  the 
elbows  spread  out — faults  of  posture  which  cannot  be 
overcome  with  desks  as  now  constructed.  Even  the 
adjustable  desks  as  to  height  remedy  these  faults  but  a 
little,  because  of  the  slope  of  the  top,  and  because  they 
are  not  adjustable  for  minus  and  plus  distances. 
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In  the  direetions  for  vertical  writing  given  by  the 
German  physicians  who  investigated  this  whole  matter 
of  handwriting  so  elaborately,  the  arms  are  to  be  held  a 
hand's  breadth  from  the  side.  This  gives  opportunity 
for  an  active  tension  of  the  muscles  of  the  back,  which 
is  necessary  to  preserve  a  straight,  upright  position,  as 
Dr.  Hertel,  of  Copenhagen,  has  so  cogently  pointed  out. 
When  the  elbows  are  thrown  out  and  the  forearms  are 
upon  the  desk,  those  muscles  at  the  back  are  not  in  the 
state  of  required  tension,  and  the  head  falls  forward  and 
the  chest  contracts.  Those  who  have  seen  the  cuts  made 
from  photographs,  issued  by  Jackson,  the  author  of  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Handwriting,  and  the  English 
advocate  of  vertical  writing,  must  have  "noticed  the 
spread  of  the  elbows  which  he  allows,  as  well  as  the  po- 
sition of  the  hand  in  holding  the  pen.  In  both  these  par- 
ticulars Jackson  is  wrong,  and  flies  in  the  face  of  all 
German  authorities. 

What  the  child  needs  in  learning  to  write  is  freedom 
for  movement.  If  the  desk  is  too  high  he  must  spread 
his  arms.  This  results  from  his  efforts  for  more  free- 
dom. If  the  desk  is  too  low,  or  is  not  arranged  for  mi- 
nus and  plus  distances,  the  pupil  bends  forward  and 
drops  his  head  down.  With  these  observations,  I  set 
to  work  to  produce  a  desk  in  which  such  tendencies 
and  faults  should  be  overcome.  [The  desk  will  be 
described  in  a  later  issue  of  The  Journal.]  The  slope 
is  15^,  the  minus  distance  is  3  1-2  in.  It  was  used  dur- 
ing the  past  year  in  a  private  school  in  this  city. 

On  the  ground  of  rapidity  there  is  a  seeming  claim 
against  vertical  writing  by  the  advocates  of  the  sloping 
hand.  Even  Jaral  holds,  with  sloping  hand  and  oblique 
position  while  there  is  curvature  of  spine,  yet  the  arm 
on  the  desk  has  greater  freedom  than  if  both  arms  are 
spread  out. 

By  actual  measurement  the  distance  traversed  by  the 
pen  is  40^  longer  in  Spencenan  than  in  vertical  script. 
With  a  desk  that  gives  ease  of  posture  and  freedom  for 
movement,  in  the  period  when  the  pupil  is  learning, 
vertical  handwriting  will,  I  thoroughly  believe,  produce 
faster  writers  than  by  the  Spencerian  system. 

In  making  tests  upon  upwards  of  3,000  pupils  in  re- 
gard to  writing  and  noticing  the  slow  progress  and 
the  toil  involved,  the  impression  made  upon  my  mind  is 
that  learning  to  write — almostpurely  a  mechanical  mat- 
ter— is  a  terrible  ordeal  for  the  child.  It  should,  then, 
be  made  as  easy  as  possible.  As  the  result  of  my  studies 
thus  far  I  would  say  that  for  the  first  two  years  of  school 
life,  the  child,  in  any  imposed  writing  or  ciphering  ex- 
ercise, ought  not  to  use  pencil  or  pen,  but  that  he  should 
write  on  the  blackboard. 

During  this  period  the  child  has  not  reached  that 
stage  of  muscular  control  and  coordination  that  will 
warrant  keeping  him  at  the  desk  to  write  or  cipher. 
Notice  children  at  this  period,  even  with  vertical  script, 
and  you  will  find  much  twisting  of  the  body  from  right 
to  left  and  from  left  to  right,  due  to  lack  of  muscular 
control.  Trial  this  last  year.  Then  when  the  child  is 
put  to  writing  at  the  desk  he  should  use  the  forearm 
movement,  make  large  letters,  thus  moving  the  pen 
through  large  curves.  All  finger  movement  prevents 
freedom,  and  used  too  early  hinders  the  child  in  gain- 
ing the  best  muscular  control.  The  gain  made  in  ra- 
pidity by  using  the  fingers  will  come  naturally  later  and 
of  itself. 

If  boards  of  education  and  superintendents  insist 
upon  the  use  of  pen  and  book  in  the  second  year  then 
it  would  be  best  to  give  tracing  books  and  require  pu- 
pils to  use  forearm  movement  in  tracing,  having  the 
letters  with  body  1-2  inch  high,  and  to  insist  upon  move- 
ment rather  than  upon  nice  form.  The  great  difficulty 
is  to-day  that  teachers  look  to  nicety  of  form  rather 
than  movement  and  muscular  control.  This  require- 
ment must  change.  Secure  movement  and  muscular 
control,  work  for  this  end  and  not  only  will  nicety  of  form 
come  later,  much  later,  of  course,  but  it  will  remain. 
To  aid  greatly  toward  this  end  we  must  have  not  only 
seats  and  desk  adjustable  as  to  height,  but  with  a  slope 
of  15**,  and  adjustable  as  to  minus  distance. 

University  School  of  Pedagogy^  New  York  City, 


"  Faculty  "  Psychology  : 

Is  it  to  be  Revived  ? 

(In  The  Journal  of  April  20  Dr.  Harris  gave  his  views  on  Herbart*s 
psychology,  particularly  as  regards  the  meaning  and  place  of  his  idea  of  the 
If///.  The  discussion  began  with  the  series  of  editorial  articles  on  *'  What 
Chief  Consideration  Shall  Determine  the  Course  of  Study  ?  *'  which  will  be 
continued  in  next  week's  issue.  In  the  foUowmg  letter  President  Charles 
DeGarmo,  of  Swarthmore  College,  comments  on  the  objections  of  Dr. 
Harris.  The  controversy  will  arouse  much  intere«^t,  as  fundamental  peda- 
gogical questions  are  depending  on  the  ideas  which  are  here  taken  up.) 

Dr.  Harris  says  that  Herbart  forgot  to  put  in  a  will 
when  accounting  for  the  constitution  of  the  human 
mind.  He  also  forgot  all  the  other  "faculties"  in  the 
same  way.  Beginning  with  him,  it  has  been  the  effort 
of  psychologists  to  explain  the  mind  as  a  unit.  This  is 
seen  in  John  Dewey's  psychology,  a  book  inspired  by 
the  Hegelian  view  of  reason,  as  well  as  in  such  physiolo- 
gical psychologists  as  Ladd,  James,  and  Baldwin.  The 
new  volume  by  Prof.  Baldwin  upon  psychological  de- 
velopment in  the  race  and  in  the  child  is  a  marked  il- 
lustration of  a  study  of  mental  development  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  psychologist  as  opposed  to 
that  of  the  metaphysician. 

Dewey  shows  that  each  of  the  three  manifestations 
we  call  feeling,  intellect,  and  will,  is  implicitly  con- 
tained and  presupposed  in  every  mental  act.  If  this  is 
true,  it  is  conceivable  that  different  classes  of  psycholo- 
gists may  proceed  to  an  explanation  of  the  other  two 
so-called  faculties  from  any  one  of  the  three.  This  ex- 
plains how  the  physiological  psychologists  may  explain 
everything  from  the  standpoint  of  feeling,  Herbart 
from  that  of  ideas,  or  intellect,  and  Dr.  Harris  from 
that  of  will.  What  right  has  any  one  of  the  three  to 
say  that  the  other  two  have  omitted  one-third  or  more 
of  the  mind,  simply  because  they  explain  all  from  one 
of  three  possible  standpoints?  The  same  objection 
would  hold  against  Dr.  Harris'  own  explanation  unless 
indeed  he  proposed  to  take  us  back  into  pre-Kantian 
metaphysics,  in  which  case  modern  psychologists  would 
lose  interest  in  the  discussion,  just  as  they  would  were 
the  proposition  made  to  return  to  the  standpoint  of 
magic. 

Herbart  does  indeed  attempt  to  explain  all  mental 
action  from  the  standpoint  of  ideas^  their  production^ 
interactions,  relations,  and  ultimate  conclusion  in  ac- 
tion. He  does  refuse  to  accept  Kant's  metaphysical 
presuppositions,  having  some  of  his  own  that  were  an- 
tagonistic. Now  everybody  who  has  once  felt  the  edge 
of  Dr.  Harris'  dialectic  sword  knows  very  well  that 
metaphysical  presuppositions  are  terrible  things,  that 
the  categories  like  the  mills  of  the  gods  grind  exceed- 
ing fine  ;  and  yet  is  it  quite  fair  for  Dr.  Harris  to  ap- 
peal to  our  prejudice  in  favor  of  discreet  faculties,  and 
condemn  a  man  who  devotes  his  thought  to  the  actual 
processes  of  the  mind  in  the  development  of  what  we 
call  will  ? 

Having  raised  this  ghost.  Dr.  Harris  is  alarmed  lest 
Herbart  lay  too  much  stress  upon  interest.  Yet  any- 
body who  has  read  Herbart,  knows  that  he  always  de- 
plores the  effort  to  arouse  interest  in  the  trifling,  or 
false,  for  the  sake  of  amusement,  or  emulation  or  pride  ; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  he  demands  that  the  teacher 
shall  bend  his  best  continuous  effort  to  arouse  an  abid- 
ing and  inherent  interest  in  the  studies  that  are  of  per- 
manent value  in  fitting  the  child  for  his  future  life. 
The  **  danger  "  that  Dr.  Harris  apprehends  in  our  ef- 
forts to  arouse  interest  do  not  arise  from  Herbart's 
theories  or  presuppositions  regarding  the  will,  but  have 
their  genesis  rather  in  a  failure  of  insight  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  into  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the 
studies  (which  can  be  seen  best  of  all  in  Dr.  Harris^ 
Report)  and  the  most  effective  methods  of  making 
them  tell  in  the  development  of  character. 


Chas.  DeGarmo. 


Swarthmore  College^  April  25*,  i8q§. 
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Home-made   Apparatus.    IX. 

By  Prof.  John  F.  Woodhull,  Teachers'  College,  New 
York  City. 

PHYSICAL  APPARATUS. 

Ho.  51.  Apparatus  for  UlustratiiLg  the  Formation 
of  Ice  Crystal  lo  a  Snowstorm.— An  8-ounce  flask 
is  fillet}  to  the  neck  with  a  concentrated 
hot  solution  of  ammonium  chloride  in  water. 
Upon  cooling,  crystals  rapidly  form  and  fall 
through  the  solution  like  snowflakes.  They 
grow  larger  as  they  fall.  The  round  flask 
magnifies  them,  so  that  they  may  be  seen  when 
very  minute.  The  flask  is  closed  with  a  rubber 
stopper  to  prevent  evaporation,  and  the  solu- 
tion may  be  kept  any  length  of  time.  When- 
ever it  is  desired  to  repeat  the  experiment  the  crystals 
are  readily  dissolved  again  by  passing  the  flask  back  and 
forth  through  the  flame  of  an  alcohol-lamp  or  Bunsen- 


Nos.  56  and  57.  Apparatus  to  Show  How  Air  Cur- 
rents Are  Produced  by  Heat.* — Apparatus  No.  56  con- 
sists of  a  pasteboard  box-cover  in  which  two  holes  are 
cut,  and  over  each  of  these  a  lamp-chimney  stands,  figure 
63.  A  lighted  candle  is  under  chimney  a.  When  smoke 
from  burning  paper  is  brought  to  the  top  of  chimney  ^ 
there  is  found  to  be  a  strong  doivmtiapd  current  in  it. 
The  smoke  is  carried  along  under  the  box-cover  and  up 
chimney  a. 

Cat. — 3  Argaod  lamp-chimoeys 10  cents. 

Apparatus  No.  57  consists  of  a  common  lamp-chimney 
placed  over  a  lighted  candle,  figure  64.     A  strip  of  tin  or 


Fic.  59- 


Ceil.- 


No.  53.  Apparatus  to  Illustrate  the  Unequal  Expan- 
sion of  Different  HetaU  when 
ated. — A  piece  of  wood   is 

I  cut  as  represented  in  figure  60, 
and  strips  of  tin    (sheet   iron) 
J  and  brass  are  screwed  fast  to 
When  it  is  held  so  that  the 
flame  plays  upon  these  strips  of 
metal  they  curve,  indicating  that 
they  grow  longer  when  heated, 
but  the  strip  of   brass   always 
Fig.  60.  curves  more  than  the  other. 

Ho.  54-  Apparatus  to  Illustrate  the  Expansion  of  Li- 
quids by  Heat— Thermometer.— The  glass  tube, 
figure  61,  has  an  inside  diameter  of  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch.  Its  length  is  not  less  than  a  foot. 
The  flask  has  a  capacity  of  two  ounces  and  is 
filled  with  water.  When  the  rubber  stopper  carry- 
ing the  tube  is  inserted  and  pushed  firmly  into  the 
neck  all  the  air  is  driven  out  and  the  water  is 
driven  a  little  way  up  the  tube.  If  the  flask  is 
now  held  in  a  flarne  the  water  rises  slowly  up  the 
tube,  showing  expansion  in  its  volume.  Bv  using 
a  tube  of  smaller  diameter  and  a  flask  01  larger 
size,  the  thermometer  becomes  more  sensitive, 
i.e.,  its  rise  and  fall  can  be  noted  for  smaller  Fio.  61. 
changes  of  temperature. 


CbsI. — Glass  lube a  cents 

Rubber  stopper  No.  I  from  apparalus  No.  7. 
Glass  ftask,  3-ounce,  data  apparatus  No.  tS. 

Nos.  55  and  55a.  Apparatus  to  Illustrate  the  Ex- 
pansion of  Air  by  Heat— Air  Thermometer — Appara- 
tus No.  55  is  an  8-oz  glass  flask,  with  rubber  cloth  tied 
air-tight  over  its  mouth.  When  the  air  is  heated  the 
_  rubber  cloth  swells  upward,  indicating  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  air.  When  the  flask  is  plunged 
into  cold  water  the  rubber  cloth  sags  inward, 
indicating  the  contraction  of  the  air. 

Apparatus  No.  551Z  is  the  same  flask  and  tube 
as  that  described  under  No.  54.     It  is  inverted, 
and  the  glass  tube  passes  through   an  ordinary 
cork  and  dips  into  water  in  an  ink-bottle,  figure 
62.     A  flame  brought  near  the  flask  causes  the 
air  in  it  to  expatid,  and  bubbles  pass  out  through 
the  water.     When  the  air  cools  water  rises  in 
the  tube.     A  strip  of  paper  is  attached  to  the 
tube  by    mucilage,   and    on   it   is  marked   the 
Pio,  63,    height  to  which  the  water  rises  when  the  tem- 
perature, as  indicated  by  an  ordinary  thermom- 
eter, corresponds   to   fifty,   sixty,  seventy,  eighty,  and 
ninety  degrees  Fahrenheit. 


Fia.  63. 
cardboard  divides  the 


Fio.  64. 


may  into  two  compartments. 
When  the  candle  is  arranged  as  represented  in  the  figure, 
a  current  of  air,  as  indicated  by  paper-smoke,  passes  down 
one  side  of  the  partition  and  up  the  other.  The  tin  par- 
tition is  sometimes  suspended  from  a  wire  which  extendi 
across  the  top, of  the  chimney. 

No.  58.  Apparatus  to  Show  that  Water  and  Air  Aie 
Poor  Conductors  of  Heat — This  consists  of  a       ^t 
test-tube  with    a  small   thermometer  in    it.     A      (VK 
thimbleful  of  ether  may  be  poured  upon  the  top 
of  the  water  and  set  on  fire  ;  or,  by  holding  the 
upper  end  of  the  tube  against  a  flame,  the  water 
in  the  upper  end  may  be  boiled.     In  either  case 
the  thermometer  indicates  that  the  water  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  tube  has  not   been  heated  so 
much  as  a  single  degree. 

With  air  in  the  tube  the  upper  end  may  be 
melted  in  the  flame  without  affecting  the  ther- 
mometer in  the  lower  part. 

It  is  well  to  hold  a  piece  of  cardboard  so  as 
to  shut  off  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  flame 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  tube. 


Fia  65, 


Cost  of  ihernlonieler. . 


*  Borrowed  (rom  the  author's  "  Simple  Experiments." 


Prof.  Keeler,  of  Pittsbui^,  thbks  be  has  demonstrated  the  fact 
that  the  ring  of  Saturn  is  composed  of  innumerable  small  satellites. 
This  theoty  is  not  new.  but  it  has  never  been  fully  verified.  The 
ring  of  Saturn  has  been  considered  one  of  the  -itrange  mysteries  of 
astronomy.  Why  Saturn  alone  should  have  a  ring  is  not  easy  to 
explain.  Jupiter,  has  no  riojf,  and  all  the  other  planetsget  along 
without  one.  This  ring  consists  apparently  of  three  rings  lying  in 
one  plane  and  of  different  degrees  of  density.  The  inner  ring  is 
dusky,  its  edge  is  j.gcm  miles  from  the  planet,  and  its  total  diam- 
eter IS  173,800  miles.  It  was  first  discovered  in  1659,  and  was  re- 
garded with  awe.  For  about  twenty-five  years  past  the  ring  has 
been  studied  with  Kreal  vigilance.  In  1870,  M.  Teouvetot,  a 
French  astronomer,  began  a  series  of  observations.  In  1876  he 
innounced  that  "  that  the  matter  composing  the  dusky  ring,  is 
agglomerated  here  and  thereinto  small  masses  which  almost  wholly 
prevents  the  light  of  the  planet  from  reaching  the  eye  of  the  ob- 
server." Crofthall  said  "it  seemed  like  panicles  of  dust  floating  in  a 
ring  of  light  traversing  a  dark  chamber." 

Prol.  Kirkwood,  in  1868.  demonstrated  that  the  division  in  the 
ring  or  the  space  between  the  inner  and  outer  parts  was  due  to 
the  disturbing  influence  of  Jupiter,  and  this  led  Dr.  Meyer  and 
others  to  the  conclusion  that  the  rin£  was  formed  of  separate  par- 
ticles moving  round  the  planet  to  a  certain  extent  a  '  '  '  ' 
satellites. 
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Editorial  Notes. 


The  conduct  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
is  a  proper  subject  of  criticism.  The  program  lately 
issued  by  President  Butler,  and  printed  in  The  Journal, 
will  furnish  opportunity  for  comment  if  not  approval. 
Bear  in  mind  that  the  making  up  of  the  program  is 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  president.  What  is  to  be  dis- 
cussed and  who  are  the  speakers  ?  This  latter  is  the 
important  thing  after  all.  No  man  should  be  selected 
to  stand  on  a  platform  2000  miles  distant  from  most  of  us, 
unless  he  knows  what  he  is  talking  about  by  actual  inves- 
tigation and  study,  and  is  able  to  talk  ;  the  former  may 
exist  without  the  latter,  be  it  remembered.  Who  then 
should  be  selected,  out  of  probably  less  than  100,  to 
speak  at  the  annual  gathering  of  the  educators  of  Amer- 
ica ?  Who  are  the  men  that  know  most  and  can  speak 
best? 


And  then  again  what  subjects  should  be  discussed  ? 
Shall  it  be  Correlation,  or  was  there  not  enough  of  that 
at  Cleveland  ?  There  are,  or  ought  to  be,  certain  living 
subjects  in  the  minds  of  the  teachers  of  the  country  that 
must  be  discussed  at  such  a  gathering.  It  is  admitted 
that  the  gathering  will  be  by  no  means  a  picked  one  ; 
anyone  who  pays  $3.00  is  a  member,  yet  the  annual  ut- 
terance of  the  National  Educational  Association  ought 
to  be  something  noble  and  inspiring,  for  all  that.  Some 
of  the  religious  bodies  name  their  annual  utterance  a 
"  deliverance."  May  the  "  deliverances  "  of  the  Nation- 
al Educational  Association  this  year  be  vital  with  the 
best  ideas  concerning  practical  education  ! 


It  is  said  that  Harvard  university  complains  if  it  fails 
to  get  $500,000  annually  by  bequest.  Rockefeller  has 
given  $4,275,000  to  Chicago  university,  and  will  give  it 
more  when  it  is  needed.  These  things  show  that  in  a 
hundred  years  our  universities  will  be  as  rich  as  those 
in  Oxford  and  Cambridge.     There  is  a  meaning  in  this. 


In  reading  the  comments  of  a  newspaper  on  the  New 
Haven  board  of  education,  one  sees  the  weakness  of 
the  school  board  system  all  over  the  country.  It  is  be- 
yond question  there  are  many  teachers  mentally  defi- 
cient, or  physically  incompetent.  How  do  they  retain 
their  places  ?  Some  member  of  the  school  board  "  tag- 
rolls  "  with  another  ;  he  wants  A.  to  be  kept  in,  the  other 
wants  B.  to  be  retained  ;  they  join  forces.  This  goes  on 
until  there  is  an  explosion  as  at  Utica  ;   a   bold  man 

comes  in  and  pierces  the  bubble.  The  bold  man  does 
not  come  along  for  years,  in  many  places.  The  super- 
intendent sees  what  is  being  done,  but  sees  also  that  he 
must  acquiesce  or  leave  his  post. 

Here  is  another  instance:  In  a  certain  city  a  push- 
ing politician  came  into  the  school  board  ;  he  began  at 
once  to  get  places  for  those  who  needed  them.  The 
superintendent  examined  but — well  he  had  not  the  will 
to  oppose  the  resolute  politician,  and  the  kind  of  exam- 
inations may  be  imagined.  Finally  a  woman  came  whom 
the  superintendent  knew  to  be  wholly  the  wrong  person 
to  be  put  in  charge  of  the  welfare  of  children,  and  he 
would  not  give  a  certificate.  This  angered  the  politi- 
cian and  he  remarked,  "  It  is  time  for  you  to  get  out, 
for  she  has  got  to  have  a  place."  The  superintendent 
"  resigned,"  a  dinner  was  given  him  by  the  board,  reso- 
lutions were  handsomely  written,  a  blushing  speech  was 
made  by  the  politician,  and  he  retired  to  private  life — 
keeping  his  mouth  shut.  His  successor  gave  the  certifi- 
cate ! 


The  Debt  of  the  N.  E.  A. 

This  title  does  not  insinuate  that  there  is  no  money 
in  the  treasury  of  the  National  Educational  Association  ; 
it  is  said  there  is  about  $40,000  in  its  coffers  ;  with  a  large 
increment  expected  from  the  copyright  of  the  report 
of  the  "Committee  of  Fifteen."  It  means  the  unrecog- 
nized debt  due  the  educational  journals  of  the  country 
for  advertising  the  annual  meeting  and  distributing 
broadcast  the  utterances  at  those  meetings. 

Take,  for  example,  the  meeting  at  Asbury  Park  last 
year  ;  The  School  Journal  must  have  spent  $250  on 
that ;  other  journals  used  space  liberally,  so  that,  in  all, 
$5,000  was  easily  spent  by  the  educational  journals  to 
promote  the  success  of  the  meeting  last  year.  It  may 
be  said  this  is  annually  done.  In  the  language  of  the 
town :  '*  Where  do  the  educational  journals  come 
in?" 

The  School  Journal  has  held  and  still  holds  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  N.  E.  A.  to  take  space  in  the  edu- 
cational  journals  and  advertise  the  meeting  and  pay 
cash  for  it.  The  circulars  and  programs  the  N.  E.  A. 
issue  cost  money,  but  all  of  these  could  be  published  in 
the  educational  journals  from  plates  furnished  by  the 
N.  E.  A.,  and  thus  be  effective.  The  writer  remembers 
being  in  a  superintendent's  office  one  year  when  an 
expressman  delivered  a  bundle  of  papers  issued  by  the 
N.  E.  A.,  telling  of  things  to  be  done  and  seen  at  the 

coming.meeting,  and  the  remark  made  was  "  Does 

suppose  I  am  going  to  distribute  these?"  and  they 
were  thrown  on  the  floor.  The  waste  of  paper  and  ink 
on  these  thing  every  year  is  very  great ;  some  years  it 
is  enormous. 

Now  of  the  400,000  teachers  in  the  country,  200,000, 
it  is  estimated,  take  educational  papers;  the  attendance 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.  is  drawn  wholly 
from  the  readers  of  the  educational  journals.  No  one  can 
suppose  that  the  non-readers  on  education  attend.  The 
readers  of  educational  papers  of  America  will  send  dele- 
gates to  Denver  this  year  as  they  did  last  year  to  As- 
bury Park. 

The  pages  of  the  educational  papers  of  the  country 
are  the  places  for  the  hotels  and  stores  of  Denver  to 
advertise  :  no  delusion  is  so  great  as  that  some  circular 
issued  at  Denver  will  better  reach  those  who  propose 
to  attend  the  meeting  than  the  established  educational 
journals.  And  it  is  held  that  the  management  of  the  N. 
E.  A.  should  insist  that  the  managers  appointed  at 
Denver  should  employ  the'educational  journals  in  fur- 
thering the  meeting.  The  N.  E.  A.  owes  its  existence 
and  its  success  to  the  ready  helpfulness  of  the  educa- 
tional journals  ;  but  not  one  of  these  has  received 
recognition,  to  say  nothing  of  orders  for  advertising 
space. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  educational  journals  are 
glad  to  give  notice  to  the  meetings  and  reports  of  what 
is  done  in  order  to  please  their  subscribers.  This  does 
not  relieve  the  indebtedness  of  the  N.  E.  A.  The  value 
received  by  the  N.  E.  A.  from  the  educational  journals,  is 
none  the  less  on  this  account.  Because  the  editors  of 
these  journals  have  public  spirit  are  they  to  be  ignored  ? 
The  members  of  a  church  got  together  to  make  up  a 
deficiency  in  the  accounts  ;  one  said  :  "  You  can  put 
down  the  druggist  for  $100  ;  he  won't  refuse,  for  we 
buy  soda  water  of  him."  So  the  educational  journals 
are  expected  to  give  time,  place,  and  speakers,  and  all 
the  choice  tid-bits  of  eloquence  poured  out  at  each 
meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  and  not  get  a  thank  you  for 
their  pains. 

But  the  $10,000  or  $15,000  that  is  taken  in  by  the  in- 
strumentality of  these  educational  journals,  what  be- 
comes of  that  ?  It  is  taken  to  pay  speakers  and  expenses 
of  officers,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. ;  everything  except  advertis- 
ing. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  the  established  edu- 
cational journals  should  be  asked  to  give  notice  of  the 
annual  meeting,  and  be  paid  for  the  space  thus  employed, 
as  a  matter  of  simple  justice. 
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David  M  Geeting. 

By  W.  H.  Hershman. 

David  M.  GcMing,  the  new  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, of  the  stale  of  Indiana,  was  bom  in  Ohio,  July  s,  1850. 
Having  finished  the  course  of  study  prescribed  for  Farmer's  col- 
lege in  1873,  he  immedialely  entered  upon  the  duties  for  which  he 
was  specially  fitted  by  nature,  and  which  it  has  been  his  chief  de- 
light to  pursue  throughout  life.  The  first  ten  years  of  his  peda- 
gogical life  he  taught  in  Daviess  county,  Indiana.  First  as 
teacher  in  the  common  district  schools,  then  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, and  later  as  superintendent  of  ihe  schools  of  the  eniire 
county.  Afterward  he  was  elected  to  the  principalship  of  one  of 
the  schools  in  the  city  of  New  Albany,  Ind.,  where  he  did  excel- 
lent work,  both  in  teaching  and  in  organizing  and  shaping  the 
school  interests  of  the  entire  city.  Following  his  work  here  he 
served  four  years  as  chief  deputy  in  the  office  of  State  Superin- 
tendent Harvey  M.  La  Falletie;  taught  in  the  Indianapolis  high 
school,  and  distinguished  himself  as  superintendent  o(  the  Madi- 
son city  schools  for  nearly  three  years.  From  this  position  he  was 
chosen  by  the  Republican  party  as  candidate  lor  the  official  sta- 
tion whicn  he  now  occupies.  So  great  was  his  popularity  through- 
out the  state  that  in  the  general  election  last  November  he  tedhis 
ticket  by  nearly  4.000  votes.  Considering  the  fact  that  the  ticket 
was  regarded  a  very  strong  one,  and  also  the  excellent  character 
of  the  Democratic  nominee,  such  a  result  could  not  be  viewed  in 
any  other  light  than  that  o(  Ihe  hig^hest  compliment  to  Mr.  Geet- 
ing. But  Mr.  Geeting  has  earned  his  popularity.  His  life  has  been 
an  active  one.  fraught  with  good  common  sense.  Though  modest 
and  unassuming,  his  opinions  have  been  sought  by  the  best  ed- 
ucators of  this  country.  His  presence  at  teachers'  gatherincsand 
superintendents'  meetings  has  always  been  a  source  of  inspiration 
and  encouragement.  He  is  a  large-hearted  man.  full  of  tender 
sympathy.  In  regard  to  teaching  and  education  in  general,  he  is 
ftilly  abreast  Ike  tima,  and  his  scholarship  is  of  the  best.  His 
special  studies  have  been  along  the  line  of  literaiure,  philosophy, 
and  psychology.  His  scholarly  aitainments,  careful  and  correct 
habits,  untarnished  Christian  chaiacier,  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture, sympathetic  methods,  and  wide  experience  in  all  the  phases 
of  school  work  are  a  sufficient  assurance  that  the  children  of  In- 
diana, during  his  term  o(  office,  will  be  enthroned  in  their  rights. 

The  writer  having  known  Mr.  Geeting  and  his  work  for  many 
years  has  unbounded  confidence  in  his  ability  to  manage  the  ed' 
ucational  affairs  of  Indiana. 

The  Southeastern  Wisconsin  Teachers'  association  met  at  Mil- 
waukee April  5  and  listened  to  addresses  by  Supt.G.W.Peckham, 
of  Milwaukee.  Jeremiah  Quinn,  Prof.  A.  J.  Hutlon.  of  the  White- 
water normal  school,  and  Pres.  A.  S.  Draper,  Illinois  university. 

Supt.  Peck  ham  said  : 

"  Tht  only  promotion  lest  is  the  judEmenl  of  >  wise  teacher  3t)  Ihe  only 
quesuon  Ihal  ahould  arise  in  the  promotion  of  the  child  is  vliether  the 
cOaracler  of  his  work  has  been  such  Ihal  ii  will  be  to  his  ad.aniaEc  as  ao 
tndliidual  to  undertaiie  new  work  rather  than  to  continue  the  old.  The 
test  must  be  educaiionaT.  not  mechanical.  The  problem  now  confronting 
the  teacher  was,  he  staled,  "  how  to  retain  the  advaotages  of  orcaniiatioo 
and  grading  in  the  city  schools  at  (he  same  lime  that  we  graft  upon  them 
those  new  ideas  Ihal  have  come  out  of  the  importanl  woik  of  child  sludy." 
An  examination  by  the  superinlendenl  of  schools  is  not  a  test  of  the  pro- 
ficiency of  the  pupils,  bul  of  how  closely  the  teachers  have  followed  the 
manual  of  the  graded  course.  The  broad  inlelligent  view  of  the  proper 
functions  of  the  teacher's  work  was  also  an  important  (actor,  it  being  im- 
perative thi.1  the  teacher  be  an  educator  and  not  a  drill  sergeant. 

Mr.  Quinn  said : 

"  We  an  a  secular  stale,  therefore  the  public  schools  remain  secular. 
To  teach  the  doctrine  of  anv  church  or  sea  in  the  public  schools  would  be 
ackarirlolatioD  of  the  fundameDtal  law,  while  a  division  of  the  school  (und 


among  the  different  sects  would  be  certain  dntructloD  of  the  schools..  Sec- 
tarians may  poini  10  our  public  schools  as  godless,  but  they  are  no  more 
godless  than  Ihe  state,  no  more  godlen  than  Ihe  constitution,  no  more  god- 
less than  the  immoilal  declaration  on  which  the  republic  was  founded.  Of 
all  things  said  against  oui  public  schools  I  have  least  patience  with  this 
senseless  sneer. 

"  The  movement  by  advanced  educators  to  introduce  manual  (raining 
into  the  public  schoob  is  the  brightest  ray  of  hope  yet  shed  opon  education, 
for  il  DO!  only  aims  at  the  development  of  all  the  faculties,  but  it  will  Btlm- 
nlate  the  special  lalen(  of  each  scholar.  If,  as  Carlyle  asserts,  roan's  super- 
iority over  all  other  creatures  consists  ia  his  atiili[y  (o  use  tools,  (hen  the  - 
tools  cannot  loo  early  be  put  ioto  his  hands." 

The  La  Salle  TrtrhrAf  says : 

"Every  forenoon  classes  of  about  forty  boys  may  be'seen  in  the  basement 
of  Washmgton  school  working  on  exenHses  in  mechanical  drawlag,  letter- 
;__   I.: „g^  carving.     Sometimes  the  boys  are  set  at  making  use- 


ful artii 

drafting  boards,  botany  presses,  aiK) 

"  The  occupalion  is  so  entirely  different 


jT  (he  boys 

m  the  other  school  work  thai 

(he  boys  lind  In  i(  a  pleasant  lelfef  from  book  study  :  so  that  Ihe  time  is  not 

lost  from  the  ordinary  school  work,  because  it  is  made  Op  by  a  more  intense 

application  when  (he  boy  has  relumed  from  the  shop  (o  his  books. 

"Thisphysicalexerciseis  most  beneficial  to  growing  boys; 


_    _  i  the  moral 

I  be  self-reliant  and  helpful, 

t  in  doing  it  well." 
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ir;  90  per  c 

'"  The  old  m 


15  of  life,  ai 


The  old  black   ■  mammy '< 


n  avoiding  wt 

The  South  Carolina  News  and  Courier  contains  remarks  in  an 
address  by  Booker  T.  Washington  on  ■*  Why  the  Negro  does  not 
Succeed."  Mr.  Washington  is  principal  of  the  Tuskeegce,  Ala., 
normal  and  industrial  institute  in  which  1,000  negroes,  of  both 
sexes,  are  taught: 

"  We  have  made  progress.  We  went  into  slavery  pagans ;  we  came  out 
Chrislians.  We  went  into  slavery  a  piece  of  property  ;  we  came  out  Amer- 
ican c  it  iiens.  We  went  into  slavery  without  a  language;  we  came  out 
speaking  Ihe  proud  Anglo-Saxon  tongue.  We  went  into  slavery  withslave 
chains  clanking  about  our  wrists;  we  came  out  with  the  American  ballot 
in  our  hands. 

"  I  believe  that  we  are  to  reach  our  highest  development  lai^y  along 

.  1; — .  _t .;e„  and  industrial  education. 

are  things  we  must  leaiD  to  do — one  is  to  put  brains 
lations  of  life,  and  the  other  is  to  digrify  common  la- 
iny  race  on  the  globe  earns  lis  livme  by  the  commoD 
nd  the  negro  can  be  no  exception  to  this  rule, 
in  with  his  bucket  of  whitewash  and  his  long  pole  and 
brush  had  given  way  to  the  white  man,  who  had  applied  his  knowIe<^  of 
chemistry  to  mixing  materials,  his  knowledge  of  physics  to  (he  blending  of 
colors,  and  his  knowledge  of  geometry  to  Gguring  and  decorating  (ha  ceil- 
ing. Bn(  the  white  man  was  not  called  a  whitewasher  ;  he  was  termed  a 
lis  work,  he  had  given  dignity  to 
'  again  enter  into  the  sick  room, 
:  known  as  a  peerless  nurse.  She  had  given  place  tothe 
(idy  little  white  woman,  with  her  neat  while  cap  and  apron,  her  knowledge 
of  physiology,  tundaging.  principles  of  diseases,  and  aoministralion  of  med- 
icine, who  had  dignified,  beautified,  and  glorified  the  art  of  nursing,  and 
had  turned  it  into  a  profession. 

"  Now  what  are  we  going  to  do  ?  Are  we  going  (o  put  brains  Into  these 
common  occupations  f  Are  we  going  lo  apply  (he  knowledge  we  gain  at 
school }  Are  we  going  (a  keep  up  with  the  world,  or  are  we  going  to  let 
these  occupations,  which  mean  our  very  life-blood,  slip  from  us?  Educa- 
tion itself  IS  worthless ;  it  is  only  as  it  is  used  that  it  is  of  value.  A  man 
might  as  well  fill  his  head  with  so  much  cheap  soup  as  with  learning  unlen 
he  is  going  10  use  his  knowledge." 

Supt.  Cooper,  of  Des  Moines  was  at  Cleveland  and  took  notes. 
He  says  :  '■  The  report  of  the  committee  on  '  Correlation  of 
Studies'  was  presented  by  Dr.  Harris,  who  is  [he  leader  of  the 
Hegelian  school  in  the  United  Slates  as  opposed  to  the  Herbar- 
tian  school,  who  hold  that  all  that  is  necessary  for  us  to  deter- 
mine a  method  of  instruction  is  -o  determine  how  the  child  grows. 
The  archite;turalists  hold  that  the  one  chisf  line  is  not  predeter- 
mined. It  depends  upon  environment  and  surroundings.  Never 
before  have  these  two  schools  met  on  the  platform  and  tried  their 
stren^h.  Dr.  Harris  said  that  there  was  no  authority  for  the 
definition  which  Herbartians  applied  to  correlation. 

"  Frank  McMurry  claimed  that  the  report  did  not  touch  upon 
the  subject  of  correlation  ol  studies  at  all.  He  said  too  roucli  is 
made  of  Ihe  school  arts,  as  reading,  writing,  spelling. 

"  Dr.  Hinsdale,  of  Ann  Arbor,  iKlieves  in  the  Hegelian  school. 
He  mentioned  the  difficulty  of  learning  the  school  arts,  writing, 
reading,  and  thought  the  attack  on  them  should  be  the  mats 
thing. 

"Dr.  Harris  was  inclined  to  treat  the  Herbirtian  school  flip- 
pantly. The  Herbartians  claimed  that  '  wholes '  should  be  pre- 
sented to  the  child.  They  do  not  believe  in  the  scrappy  re&oing 
books  that  we  use.  To  read  anything  else  than  an  entire  selection 
is  not  good  for  them.  Dr.  Harris  said  he  thought  a  child  might 
read  a  whole  composition  and  then  not  have  a  sense  of  unity. ' 

The  discussion  as  to  individualism  was  not  brought  inter  rela- 
tion to  leading  lines,  but  roamed  about  generally. 

The  part  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  referring  to 
the  Common  School  Course  of  Study  will  be  published  by  Messrs. 
E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  and  made  a  part  of  Educational  Fouk- 
DATiONS.  It  will  be  printed  from  Dr,  Harris'  manuscript,  which 
he  has  kindly  sent. 

A  meeting  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  Ontario  Provittdal 
Teachers'  Association  was  held  at  Toronto  £«ster  week.  Over 
400  educators  attended  and  the  work  done  was  o(  untisual  merh. 
Three  new  sections  were  formed,  viz.:  a  historical  section,  a  child 
study  section,  and  a  commercial  section. 
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The  institute  conductors  of  South  Dakota  met  and  adopted 
some  good  regulations  and  one  very  poor  one,— one  they  have  no 
authority  to  make,  "We  urge  all  teachers  to  take  the  South 
Dakota  Educator'*  Messrs.  Conductors,  you  have  laid  your- 
selves open  to  censure  for  thus  acting  as  agents  for  an  educa- 
tional paper.  You  are  not  paid  by  the  state  for  this  purpose. 
Why  injure  the  other  good  suggestions  by  adding  this  ? 

Prof.  Pierson,  of  Hiram,discussed  **Child  Life  "  before  the  Cleve- 
land teachers:  '*  The  Puritan  baby  began  life  under  adverse  circum- 
stances. The  old  New  England  farm-house  was  cold  and  dreary 
and  from  its  uncomfortable  shelter  he  was  taken  the  first  Sunday 
after  he  was  bom  to  the  dismal,  fireless  church  to  be  baptizea. 
It  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  break  the  ice  in  the  christening  bowl, 
for  no  stress  of  weather  ever  hindered  the  important  ceremony  of 
baptism  among  the  Puritans.  No  Puritan  baby  ever  had  the  warm 
clothes  the  chUd  not  only  demands,  but  have  been  made  possible 
in  our  day.  Little  thin  linen,  short-sleeved  shirts  wi^  low  necks, 
little  stiff  linen  mittens,  shapeless  large  necked  sacks  of  dimity, 
and  a  close-fitting  cap  or  biggin  warmly  wadded  in  winter — this 
is  the  picture  a  recent  writer  draws  of  the  wardrobe  of  a  New 
England  Puritan  babe  200  years  ago." 

Dr.  Rice  gave  an  address  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  which  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  educators.  Everywhere  he  finds  an 
increasing  interest ;  those  who  once  derided  his  criticisms  are  now 
ready  to  listen.  In  Springfield,  O.,  he  spoke  before  the  Kultur 
club.  The  Times  says  only  about  half  the  teachers  were  there. 
The  rest  probably  know  all  about  education  already. 

The  Indianapolis  Journal  comments  on  Dr.  Harris'  magazine 
article.  Out  of  100  pupils  96  are  in  the  elementary  schools ;  3  in 
the  high ;  1  in  the  college.  This  proves  the  importance  of  mak- 
ing the  elementary  course  as  practical  as  possible.  The  important 
studies,  it  is  needless  to  say,  are  the  "  three  R's  "  and  the  English 
l^guage,  or  such  features  of  it  as  may  be  comprehended  by  the 
cbiidish  mind.  These  branches  are  taught,  of  course,  now,  but 
they  are  sandwiched  in  with  a  little  drawing,  a  little  music,  a 
little  botany,  a  little  geology,  a  little  natural  history,  and  a  little 
of  a  great  many  other  things  useful  and  interesting,  but  not  abso- 
lutely essential.  The  system  that  takes  a  child  at  six  years  and 
develops  his  mind  by  easy  stages  until,  ten  or  twelve  years  later, 
be  is  rounded  out  symmetrically  at  high  school  graduation  is  very 
attractive,  but  the  system  should  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  the 
largest  number,  and  the  children  who  cannot  remain  to  be  scien- 
tifically developed,  but  must  leave  school  when  they  know  a  little 
of  a  great  many  things,  yet  cannot  read  intelligently,  spell  cor- 
rectly or  find  their  way  in  the  multiplication  table  are  legion. 

(This  is  not  well  said  ;  the  number  who  leave  college  and  enter 
into  business  with  no  knowledge  of  business  is  large.  But  they 
have  got  training,  and  know  Uieir  surroundings.  The  child  in 
school  must  know  his  surroundings  as  well  as  the  multiplication 
table.) 

Supt.  Halsey,  of  Oshkosh,  writes  an  excellent  report ;  he  is  very 
desirous  that  music  shall  be  taught  not  as  an  accomplishment, 
but  as  a  valuable  subject.  But  a  start  might  be  made  without 
such  a  teacher,  by  putting  one  or  two  teachers  from  each  school 
in  chai]ge  of  a  special  teacher  for  a  few  weeks,  so  that  they  might 
be  trained  to  do  their  work.  In  this  way  music  could  be  intro- 
duced without  expense,  except  that  necessitated  for  the  purchase 
of  books  by  the  board.  It  is  time  to  abandon  the  false  position 
that  music  is  an  accomplishment ;  it  is  rather  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable subjects  for  the  rounded  development  of  the  child's  mind. 

Froebel's  birthday  was  celebrated  this  week  in  a  large  number 
of  schools  throughout  the  country.  The  kindergartners'  enthu- 
siasm seems  to  be  contagious.  Why  cannot  the  elementary 
school  teachers  get  together  and  establish  an  annual  Public 
School  day  in  honor  of  the  great  educational  reformers  to  whom 
the  American  schools  are  particularly  indebted  May  4  would 
be  a  very  appropriate  date,  it  being  the  birthday  of  Horace  Mann, 
the  father  of  the  American  free  common  school,  and  also  of  Her- 
bart,  the  founder  of  modern  scientific  pedagogy.  A  good  begin- 
ning could  be  made  May  4,  1896,  that  being  the  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  birthday  of  Horace  Mann.  What  do  the  teachers 
say  ?    Why  not  write  a  letter  to  the  editor. 

The  Minneapolis  Times  discusses  the  value  of  play  in  educa- 
tion : 

**  The  play  movement  in  Germany  has  attracted  the  attention  of  teach- 
ers. There  was  a  time  when  German  schools  made  no  allowance  for  the 
desire  of  the  children  to  amuse  themselves,  and  there  were  prominent 
men  connected  with  the  school  sjrstem  who  said  that  conditions  of  life  were 
such  in  Germany  that  the  time  would  never  come  when  time  would  be  al- 
lowed for  play.  This  prophecy  has  proved  false,  for  to-day  the  Germans 
are  teaching  the  children  through  their  games.  When  the  nation  conclu- 
ded that  it  should  change  its  methods  of  government,  it  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  go  to  England  where  sport  was  popular,  and  to  watch  the  games  of 
the  people  and  select  those  which  should  be  adapted  to  Germany.  As  a 
result  of  the  work  of  the  committee  more  than  400  cities  and  towns  of  Ger- 
many have  opened  public  play  grounds  in  which  games  are  provided  for 
people  of  all  ages.  There  are  sand  heaps  in  which  the  little  children 
shovel,  and  grounds  marked  out  for  ball  for  the  older  boys,  and  quieter 
games  for  the  girls." 


No  married  women  are  to  be  employed  as  teachers  in  Maiden, 
Mass.  Reason:  they  have  bread  winners  in  their  husbands.  What 
folly !  Then  Maiden  gives  places  on  the  ground  of  the  need  of  the 
applicant  to  win  bread,  not  of  ability  to  teach  \ 

At  last  a  fundamental  change  in  the  method  of  teaching  Eng- 
lish composition  is  to  be  maoe  at  Yale  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  college  year.  The  main  features  of  the  scheme  are,  as  far 
possible,  an  abandonment  of  the  formal  theme,  written,  upon 
some  assigned  abstruse  subject,  and  instead  a  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  style  of  the  writer  by  frequent  conferences 
between  the  instructor  and  pupil. 

Judge  Gunster,  of  Waverly,  Pa.,  denies  the  right  of  a  teacher 
to  use  the  Bible  for  sectarian  teaching ;  but  no  one  would  remove 
it  if  used  as  a  means  of  literary  culture. 

Supt.  Kratz,  of  Sioux  City,  is  attempting  to  improve  the  reform 
school  methods.    A  good  field  of  labor. 

The  Dispatch  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  speaks  in  glowing  terms  of 
Mr.  J.  D.  Fisher,  chairman  of  the  manual  training  committee. 
He  seems  to  be  a  model  man. 

In  Everett,  Mass.,  the  superintendent  has  the  power  to  recom- 
mend teachers  to  the  school  board.  Thus  is  what  The  Journal 
has  aimed  at.  In  most  places  the  board  ignores  the  superintend- 
ent ;  they  want  the  places  for  their  friends. 

The  teachers  in  Manchester,  N.  H.,  had  their  salaries  increased 
last  December.  Since  then  the  board's  action  has  been  shown 
to  be  illegal  and  the  teachers  must  pay  back. 

The  Boston  Globe  is  not  pleased  that  vertical  writing  is  not 
introduced.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  if  this  system 
were  authorized  in  our  Boston  schools,  it  would  find  warm  friends 
among  instructors,  pupils,  parents,  and  the  public  generally. 

In  Bellaire,  Ohio,  one  of  the  most  bitter  fig:hts  ever  waged  has 
just  started,  caused  by  Supt.  Jones  introducing  writing  on  paper 
and  abolishing  slates.  The  objection  comes  from  some  citizens  who 
object  to  purchasing  paper.  These  people  intend  to  retaliate  at 
the  spring  election,  if  possible,  by  electing  members  to  the  school 
board  who  are  opposed  to  Prof.  Jones,  and  thus  drive  him  out  of 
office.  Citizens  are  in  sympathy  with  the  professor.  His  sys- 
tem of  managing  the  schools  is  excellent. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Harry  Ellis,  superintendent  of  the  Cambridge 
manual  training  school,  was  a  profound  shock  to  the  people 
among  whom  he  labored.  He  was  noted  as  a  friend  of  friendless 
youth.  He  was  in  his  thirty-fifth  year.  From  early  life  he  was 
interested  in  the  training  of  youn^  men  in  lines  which  would  be  a 
help  to  them  in  picking  out  their  vocation  in  life ;  before  the 
magnificent  school  he  superintended  was  thought  of,  he  fitted  up 
a  workshop  in  the  cellar  of  his  residence  in  wnich  he  devoted  his 
evenings  to  the  youths  of  his  neighborhood  instructing  them,  at 
his  own  expense,  in  the  use  of  tools  and  machinery.  In  1887  he 
taught  two  classes  in  manual  training  at  the  Boys'  Aid  club. 
The  principal  trade  taught  was  carpentering.  The  school  was 
made  up  of  sixteen  boys,  part  of  whom  met  Tuesday  evening  and 
the  remainder  Wednesday  evening.  In  this  school,  Mr.  Ellis 
formed  many  ideas  in  regard  to  manual  training  which  served 
him  greatly  afterwards.  Mr.  Rindge  got  his  ideas  concerning 
industrial  schools  from  this  school  opened  in  1888  ;  Mr.  Ellis  was 
chosen  superintendent.  The  appointment  came  most  unexpected 
to  him  and  he  hesitated  for  a  long  time  before  accepting  it. 

His  last  talk  to  the  boys  was  from  this  verse : 

**  It  is  better  to  die,  since  death  comes  surely, 
In  the  full  noon-time  of  an  honored  name, 

Than  to  lie  at  the  end  of  years,  obscurely, 
A  cloud  of  dust  in  a  shroud  of  shame." 

Lying  in  his  bed,  uncertain  of  the  issue  of  his  sickness,  his 
mind  was  still  upon  the  boys.  '*  If  I  get  out  again,"  he  said, 
"  the  school  shall  have  such  a  master  as  it  has  never  had." 

The  Civic  Club  of  Philadelphia  has  inaugurated  a  movement . 

to  aid  the  introduction  of  copies  of  great  works  of  art  into  the 

school*  rooms.    At  a  reception  Dr.  Edward  Brooks  made  some 

excellent  remarks : 

**  What  relation  does  art  bear  to  education  ?  I  recognize  the  great  value 
of  science,  but  is  not  our  present  system  of  education  elementary  and  has 
not  the  time  come  to  teach  the  human  soul  something  besides  science  ? 
There,  if  anywhere,  is  the  value  of  this  movement.  Knowledge  is  a  good 
thing,  but  it  is  not  evervthing.  Children  are  natural  bom  poets  and 
artists.  The  art  side  of  their  nature  manifests  itself  first.  It  wants  to  see 
pictures  in  books  and  hear  fanciful  tales  instead  of  plain  facts.  Have  we 
been  meeting  this  demand  ?  Happy  is  the  boy  or  girl  who  is  bom  in  the 
country,  where  the  lon^ng  is  satisfied  and  cultivated  by  nature.  Unhappy 
the  child  who  is  bom  m  the  dty,  Mrith  its  narrow  streets.  They  see  no 
flowers  except  exotics,  no  golden  fields  of  grain,  and  few  of  them  have  ever 
seen  a  sunrise  or  sunset.  There's  more  real  education  in  a  sunset  than  in 
dozens  of  pages  of  geography  or  arithmetic  I  would  like,  if  it  were  possi- 
ble,  to  say  to  the  teachers,  *  Shut  the  doors  of  your  school- room  one  after- 
noon a  week  and  take  the  children  out  in  the  park  and  teach  them  there.* 
But  that  is  not  practicable.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  get  copies  of 
works  of  art  and  thus  train  ap  the  artistic  sides  of  the  children.'* 
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Judge  Barnard  decided  that  a  Newburg  (N.  Y.)  parent  cannot 
claim  admission  for  his  child  in  school  if  the  board  refuse  him  be- 
cause he  is  not  vaccinated. 

The  Wisconsin  teachers  discussed  vertical  penmanship.  Supt. 
E.  C.  Lau  warmly  endorsed  the  system.  The  main  advantage, 
he  stated,  was  that  from  the  position  of  the  pupil  at  the  desk  it 
did  not  strain  the  muscles  in  any  way  nor  affect  the  eyes,  above 
all  prevented  spinal  curvature.  The  vertical  style,  he  said,  was 
much  more  quickly  grasped  by  the  pupil  and  he  presented  speci- 
mens of  work  taken  from  his  own  school  to  bear  out  his  state- 
ments. In  addition  to  this,  it  was  much  more  easily  read  and  more 
quickly  written.  Prof.  J.  D.  Bond,  of  St.  Paul,  preferred  the 
sloping  or  Spencerian  system.  He  was  followed  by  Prof.  Spen- 
cer. The  discussion  was  quite  general,  the  sentiment  appearing 
to  be  about  equally  divided. 

The  meeting  of  teachers  at  Winona  was  addressed  by  Prof. 
Kirkpatrick  on  psychology.  Many  societies  of  psychology  have 
been  organized  over  the  whole  country  by  g^reat  scholars  in  recent 
years,  and  this  should  be  an  argument  against  the  popular  belief 
that  this  study  is  a  **  fad."  A  practical  application  is  found,  es- 
pecially in  testing  children  for  inaccuracy  in  eyesight  and  hearing. 
Inaccuracies,  he  said,  which  cannot  be  noticed  by  close  observa- 
tion, can  often  be  detected  by  experiment.  A  good  teacher  must 
study  the  mental  manifestations  of  his  pupils. 

In  a  recent  article  in  The  Journal  on  vertical  writing  systems, 
mention  was  made  of  the  copy-books  of  Mr.  John  Jackson,  of 
England.  The  series  noticed  was  that  prepared  expressly  for 
American  schools.  In  addition  to  this  Mr.  Jackson  is  the  author 
of  two  series  of  vertical  writing  books  used  in  English  schools ; 
the  "New  Style,"  15  numbers, and  "New  Code,  25  numbers. 
His  Manual  for  Teachers,  a  revised  edition  of  his  well-known  older 
manual,  is  now  in  preparation.  A  wall  chart  for  class  instruction 
in  vertical  writing  has  also  been  published  by  Mr.  Jackson. 

In  Concord,  N.  H.,  the  pupils  number  2465,  teachers  61 ;  in  high 
school  31  pupils  to  a  teacher ;  in  grammar  39,  in  primary  45,  m 
manual  traimng  school  176,  in  sewing  468,  in  cooking  55.  The  cost 
was  $50,000. 

The  work  in  nature  study  in  charge  of  Miss  S.  E.  Brassill  is 
highly  spoken  of.  Her  efforts  have  aroused  increased  enthusiasm, 
her  plan  being  broad  and  educational.  Each  month  brings  its 
particular  study  of  animal  and  plant  life. 

Very  many  of  the  schools  have  started  libraries.  Their  purpose 
is  to  stimulate  the  child  to  read  good  literature  and,  indirectly,  to 
obtain  better  general  w  ork.  Many  of  these  libraries  have  been  en- 
larged by  gifts  of  books  from  the  pupils  themselves. 

The  Los  Angeles  Herald  says  Prof.  Kunoi)  spoke  on  manual 
training  and  his  lecture  was  listened  to  attentively  by  a  large  aud- 
ience. The  sloyd  or  manual  system  of  training  [the  young  is  a 
production  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  when  first  mtroduced 
at  about  the  opening  of  the  century  it  met  with  opposition  from 
the  masses.  People  are  always  confusing  manual  training  with 
industrial  training.  The  former  is  for  the  intellect,  the  latter  a 
matter  of  economics.  The  object  of  sloyd  is  to  train  the  eye  and 
hand  to  work  with  the  brain  and  assist  it.  Another  advantage  is 
that  the  student  is  able  to  make  an  intelligent  selection  of  an  oc- 
cupation to  which  he  may  be  best  adapted.  Germany  is  the  home 
of  manual  training,  but  the  first  school  to  take  up  the  work  was 
in  Boston,  where  the  Russian  system  was  adopted.  It  was  not 
until  1886  that  the  sloyd  system  proper  was  introduced  into  this 
country,  since  which  time  it  has  spread  rapidly  in  all  sections  of 
the  country. 

The  Omaha  Bee  brightly  discusses  the  social  status  of  the 
teachers : 

**If  we  look  into  the  matter  a  little  closely  we  may  succeed  in  discovering 
one  or  two  substantial  factors  that  weigh  against  the  poor  teacher.  The 
teachers  constitute  a  class  with  a  very  shifting  composition.  The  average 
career  is  not  much  over  three  years'  duration.  Girls  go  into  teaching 
merely  to  bridge  over  the  period  from  their  own  exit  from  the  schools  till 
their  entrance  into  the  management  of  a  household.  The  tutor  and  the 
governess  were  originally  part  of  the  family  retinue.  They  were,  and  are, 
where  they  still  survive,  regarded  as  part  of  the  household,  with  more  re- 
sponsibility and  more  exacting  duties  than  the  other  servants,  to  be  sure, 
but  yet  differing  from  them  chiefly  in  the  matter  of  degree.  The  position 
of  teacher  in  public  schools  has  not  been  entirely  differentiated  from  that  of 
tutor  and  p^overness.  Although  really  a  distinct  occupation,  it  has  not 
been  dissociated  with  the  household  atmosphere  which  originally  enveloped  it 
To  raise  the  teacher  up  to  the  social  plane  occupied  by  the  preacher,  the 
lawyer,  the  doctor,  there  will  have  to  be  changes  at  the  foundation." 

A  letter  from  a  distant  subscriber  says,  "  I  canjtell  very  readily 
who  the  leading  men  in  the  field  are  by  reading  The  Journal. 
The  paper  shows  who  are  the  moving  forces  and  what  is  being 
done."  The  endeavor  is  to  have  The  Journal  represent  the 
educational  field  as  accurately  as  possible. 

The  annual  address  before  the  graduating  class  of  the  N.  C. 
Normal  and  Industrial  School  at  Greensboro  will  be  given  this 
year  by  Dr.  Nicholas  M.  Butler.  President  Mclver  reports  a 
most  encouraging  state  of  feeling  towards  the  school,  and  the 
appropriation  of  money  for  enlarging  the  building. 


The  issue  of  The  Journal  of  two  weeks  ago  has  brought  in 
many  remarks  concerning  the  summer  schools  noted  therein. 
This  is  to  be  a  great  summer  school  year,  or  we  are  mistaken. 
One  manager  agrees  with  this,  but  fears  there  will  be  so  many  of 
these  that  there  will  not  be  enough  to  go  around.  We  reply,  more 
of  the  400,000  are  attending  summer  schools  each  year  and  urge 
all  to  be  ready.    The  waters  are  in  motion. 

The  Toronto  Week  says :  "  Trustees  are  often  guided  in 
their  choice  by  influence  rather  than  merit:*  It  is  no  new  dis- 
covery for  us  in  the  states.  It  is  a  common  faiilt.  The  schools 
are  getting  to  be  run  by  politicians  quite  extensively. 

In  Oakland,  Cal.,  the  teacher  may  request  the  school  board  to 
take  of!  one  per  cent,  of  his  salary  for  the  pension  fund,  and  then 
when  he  has  taught  twenty  years,  and  is  incapacitated,  may  re- 
ceive $45  per  month. 

The  Rutland,  Vt.,  papers  refer  to  the  probable  dismissal  of 
Supt.  Chas.  S.  Davis  (who  has  held  office  for  six  years),  which 
will  follow  the  balloting  at  the  school  meeting.  He  is  conceded 
to  be  an  exceedingly  able  man  by  bitter  enemies. 

The  Milwaukee  manual  training  school  is  to  be  enlarged.  It 
seems  to  be  a  popular  "  fad." 

There  is  to  be  a  school  of  pedagogy  in  Buffalo,  a  department  in 
the  university ;  nearly  all  the  money  needed  has  been  subscribed. 

The  Newsdealer,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa ,  says  that  twelve  normal 
schools  want  one  and  one  quarter  millions  of  dollars  from  the 
legislature ;  it  has  already  given  two  and  one-third  millions  to 
them.  The  number  of  teachers  in  Pennsylvania  (except  Philadel- 
phia) is  23,153 ;  of  these  2,483  are  normal  school  graduates :  of 
colleges  and  academies  are  4,178.  "  Practically  no  attention  is 
paid  to  the  teaching  of  science."  (Is  this  true  ?)  The  state  has 
no  local  control  of  the  normal  schools  of  Pennsylvania.  They  are 
state  institutions,  and  the  state  trustees  are  named  by  the  local 
stockholders.  "  They  are  conducted  for  profit,  and  in  one  case 
it  is  known  that  the  stockholders  have  been  entirely  repaid  for 
their  investment." 

The  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  News  says : 

**  The  laws  governing  the  public  schools  of  St.  Joseph  now,  provide  that 
something  better  than  the  favor  of  one  or  more  directors  is  necessary  in  or- 
der that  a  person  should  be  elected  a  teacher.  Heretofore  nothing  was  ne- 
cessary to  get  a  position  as  teacher  except  the  favor  of  the  directors,  and  it  is 
said  that  our  teachers  heretofore  selected  were  in  many  cases  grossly  in- 
competent. Neither  a  diploma  nor  an  examination  was  required  of  the 
candidate,  nor  even  experience.  Political  influence  of  father  or  brother 
was  the  one  thing  needed.'* 

(All  over  the  country  this  prevails  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 

and  yet  we  hear  of  "  our  glorious  school  system ;  best  in  the 

world.") 

Prof.  H.  B.  Smith,  of  Old  Town,  Me.,  read  a  capital  paper  on 
the  '•  Greatest  Need:" 

**  The  great  need  of  our  public  schools  to-day  is  better  teaching  ;  we  need 
more  good  teachers ;  we  need  more  trained  for  the  work ;  we  need  more 
teachers  who  shall  enter  upon  the  work  not  to  make  it  a  stepping  stone  to 
something  else,  but  who  shall  enter  upon  it  as  a  lifework.  We  need  more 
teachers  who  shall  teach  because  they  feel  it  their  duty  to  teach.  We  need 
more  teachers  so  impressed  with  the  responsibility  of  the  work  that  they 
shall  enter  upon  is  only  *  with  fear  and  trembling.'  We  need  more  teachers 
imbued  with  the  same  spirit  that  was  manifested  by  the  Great  Teacher." 

In  Saginaw  they  still  engage  teachers  year  by  year ;  they  have 
now  decided  to  do  this  in  May,  not  waiting  for  the  year  to  end 
before  doing  it.  (Better  engage  them  permanently,  Messrs. 
School  Board.) 

The  9th  of  April  was  appropriately  observed  in  many  schools, 
it  being  the  centennial  of  the  public  school  system  of  the  state. 
C^vemor  George  Clinton  on  April  9,  1795  signed  an  act  "  for  the 
encouragement  of  schools,"  passed  by  the  legislature  on  his  rec- 
ommendation. It  appropriated  20,000  pounds  or  about  $97,000 
The  state  then  contained  twenty- one  counties.  New  York  re- 
ceived 1,888  pounds,  Albany  1,590,  while  Kings.  Richmond,  and 
Onondaga  each  got  174.  Dutchess,  Rensselaer,  Westchester,  and 
Montgomery  each  1,192;  Suffolk  240,  and  Ontario  300.  Each 
town  was  supposed  to  raise  half  the  sum  received.  There  are 
now  nearly  33,000  teachers,  1,200,000  pupils,  and  the  cost  twenty 
millions. 

County  Supt.  Mc  Cord  (Polk  Co..  Iowa)  must  be  a  live  man. 
He  assembled  the  school  directors  and  a  discussion  followed  on 
"  How  to  Secure  Better  Teachers,"  "  Are  the  Schools  Improv- 
ing," etc.  This  shows  that  school  boards  have  got  to  be  com- 
posed of  men  who  study  education  and  not  mere  flood- wood. 
Let  school  directors  hold  a  summer  school  by  all  means. 

County  Superintendent  Terhune  (N.  T.)  is  a  most  earnest  be- 
liever in  placing  on  the  walls  of  school-nouses  life-size  portraits 
of  patriots,  poets,  and  statesmen.  He  does  more  for  Arbor  day 
than  any  other  superintendent  in  the  world. 
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There  is  complaint  in  Ohio  that  the  boards  of  education  compel 
school  supply  afrents  to  deposit  f  per  member  with  (he  clerk  before 
a  special  meeting  can  be  called.  This  money  is  then  paid  to  them- 
selves as  compensation  for  their  day's  work.  Commissioner  Cor- 
son in  his  last  annual  report  dwells  at  some  length  upon  the 
illegal  practice  of  the  members  in  drawing  pay  for  services. 

The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  passed  this  law:  "After  the  first 
day^of  September,!  89S,eveiy  city  of  20.000  or  more  inhabitants  shall 
maintain,  as  part  of  its  high  school  system,  the  teaching  of  manual 
training.  The  course  to  be  pursued  shall  be  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  state  board  of  education."  The  cities  alTected  are 
Fall  River,  New  Bedford,  Taunton,  Gloucester,  Haverhill,  Law- 
rence, Lynn,  Saltm,  Holyoke,  Springfield,  Cambridge,  Lowell, 
Maiden,  fiewton.Somerville,  Brockton,  Boston,  Chelsea,  Fitchburg, 
and  Worcester. 

Upwards  offifty  superintendent  and  principals  met  at  Boston  to 
discuss  the  law.  After  dwelling  upon  all  the  questions,  it  was 
voted  to  appoint  a  committee  of  six  to  investigate  the  subject  and 
report  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  actual  recitation  consists  of  three  parts,  the  aim,  the  de- 
velopment and  the  drill.  The  fundamental  element  of  the  good 
recitation  is  that  each  auestion  shall  lead  to  the  end  in  view,  A 
definite  aim  is  absolutely  essential,  and  it  is  well  at  the  begionioK 
to  tell  the  aim  to  the  pupils  that  they  may  know  what  is  expected 
of  them.  An  essential  \a  teaching  is  to  carry  the  lesson  through 
without  departing  from  the  path.  There  is  danger  of  getting  off 
the  track,  and  while  it  may  appear  mechanical  to  check  an  inter- 
esting conversation  which  may  arise,  it  should  be  done,  for  once 
the  track  is  lost  the  time  is  gone  and  the  lesson  ends  in  an  unex- 
pected manner.  The  next  point  in  the  recitation  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  lesson  by  means  of  questions,  and  here  the  art  of 
questioning  comes  into  play.  The  ideal  recitation  is  in  the  form 
of  a  debate  by  the  class,  the  teacher  holding  the  reins.  During 
the  recitation  the  most  talking  should  be  done  by  the  pupils  under 
the  teacher's  direction,  but  the  tendency  of  teachers 
is  to  do  too  much  of  the  talking  themselves.  The 
third  point  in  the  recitation  is  the  drill,  the  making 
of  the  acquired  knowledge  permanent  by  clinchinz 
the  facts  in  the  pupils'  mmos.  In  our  country  drill 
is  wanting  in  the  schools.  The  old  fashioned  idea 
was  drill,  but  it  became  recognized  that  develop- 
ment must  be  bad,  and  now  the  pendulum  has 
swung  in  the  opposite  direction.  If  you  develop 
the  lesson  and  do  not  clinch  the  points,  a  great  deal 
of  the  time  is  wasted.  At  the  close  of  each  recita- 
tion there  should  be  a  review,  embodying  ail  the 
points  of  the  lesson,  and  this  should  be  given  by 
one  or  two  of  the  pupils  in  the  form  o(  recapitula- 
tion. 

It  appears  that  the  Ashland  district  schools  ad- 

i'oining  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  are  m  a  bad  shapte  owing 
150,000  and  no  provision  for  paying  it ;  all  growing 
out  of  politics — the  curse  of  America. 

Baltimore  is  to  have  an  instructor  in  physical 
training— to  direct  what  exercises  shall  be  given : 
ten  minutes,  at  least,  of  exercises  to  be  given  each 
day. 

The  resignation  of  Supt.  Curtis,  in  New  Haven, 
ought  to  call  public  attention  to  the  need  of  full 
support  of  this  officer  by  the  board  of  education. 
The  Leader  says,  "  There  is  need  of  thorough  over- 
hauling," "  Never  have  the  best  results  until  the 
superintendent  can  remove  incompetent  teachers, 
etc,"  "  Would  have  accomplished  a  thousand  times 
more  it  unhampered,"  "  hope  he  will  make  public 
his  knowledge,  etc.,  etc."  The  New  Haven  board 
made  a  great  mistake  when  they  let  Supt.  Dutton 
leave  them  ;  it  lacks  the  qua lili cations  a  city  like 
New  Haven  demands. 

The  Omaha  people  are  being  aroused  to  consider 
the  number  of  children  who  don't  come  to  school. 
The  school  census  gives  13,800  as  of  school  age; 
only  7000  are  registered  as  attending  school.  A 
large  percentage  ot  the  petty  thieving  in  Omaha 
durmg  the  past  few  years  has  been  by  boys  bet- 
ween the  ages  of  12  and  30,  Supt.  Marble  pro- 
poses truant  officers  to  look  up  nonattcndants ;  he 
expresses  himself  as  surprised  at  the  figure. 

The  teachers  determined  that  they  would  be  in- 
secure under  the  proposed  law;  to  feel  secure  is  a 
proper  feeling.  Could  they  not  suggest  improve- 
ments by  which  the  essence  of  the  proposed  law 
would  be  retained  and  yet  they  be  secure  in  their 
places?  A  change  will  eventually  be  made;  the 
trustees  will  have  to  yield  the  power  they  hold ;  the 


wisest  see  this  and  *ould  plan  to  put  that  power  where  it  would 
be  rightly  exerted.  No  one  we  have  met  proposed  the  new  law 
as  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  teachers.  A  supervising  body,  and 
■"  !  of  principals  should  select  the  teachers. 


These  are, lively  times  in  New  York.  First,  there  was  intense  ex- 
citement among  trie  4000  teachers  lest  the  bill  for  a  new  school  law 
should  pass  :  nearly  ail  were  persuaded  that  it  would  be  worse  for 
them  than  the  present  plan.  Then  came  rumors  that  Dr.  Butler 
would  be  superintendent,  that  he  was  trying  to  get  the  place  (or 
Supt.  Maxwell  of  Brooklyn,  Then  came  the  news  the  bill  was  de- 
feated. This  is  only  a  brief  summary ;  it  has  been  a  month  ol  ex- 
citement, 

A  thousand  teachers  assembled  at  the  Wisconsin  naeeting  in 
Milwaukee.  Why  do  only  one  hundred  come  to  the  New  York 
meeting?    There  is  a  reason. 

There  were  things  said  at  the  Wisconsin  meeting  that  would 
have  done  Boston  credit ;  some  of  the  sentences  caused  the  hair 
to  rise.  Supt.  Peckham  don't  believe  it  is  the  business  of  the 
superintendent  to  examine,  examine,  examine.  Read  his  words 
and  Mr.  Quinn's.    Good  lor  old  Wisconsin. 

Prof.  A.  A.  Upham,  of  the  Whitewater  normal  school  (author 
of  "Fifty  Lessons  in  Woodworking  "  published  by  E.  L.  Kellogg 
&  Co.),  was  elected  president.  He  is  a  man  of  the  same  stamp 
as  Supt.  Peckham. 

1  he  papers  report  that  Principal  Ogan,  of  the  southern  school 
building  in  Springfield,  Ohio,  was  attempting  to  reprove  Willie 
Sly.  by  mflicting  corporal  punishment  when  the  lad  jerked  away, 
grabbed  a  lump  of  coal  and  threw  it  at  Mr.  Ogan's  head,  cutting 
a  deep  gash.  It  was  necessary  to  call  in  the  janitor  to  inflict  the 
punishment.  {We  advise  Mr.  Ogan  to  let  the  parents  of  Master 
Sly  do  the  flogging ;  if  he  cannot  come  to  school  and  behave 
himself  put  him  out,  we  say.) 
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We  knew  the  year  1895  would  not  be  allowed  to  come  to  an 
end  without  the  establishment  of  several  new  educational  papers. 
The  state  of  Indiana  is  to  have  one  at  Terre  Haute— the  local 
paper  says :  "  We  shall  soon  be  able  to  boast  a  new  enterprise 
which  will  not  only  be  an  honor  to  her,  but  to  the  state;  it  is  to  be 
a  journal  containing  data  for  the  progressive  educator ;  it  is  to 
be  an  answer  to  the  cries  of  the  progressive  educator ;  it  will  be 
under  the  control  of  F.  M.  Stalker  and  Charles  M.  Curry,  of  the 
state  normal  school." 

In  Louisiana  there  is  to  be  the  School  Review  published  in 
Monroe,  by  Prof.  Henry  E.  Chambers. 

In  Tennessee  a  school  journal  has  made  its  appearance  at 
Haverley,  edited  by  Arthur  C.  Minter. 

The  demise  of  several  educational  papers  during  the  year  will 
keep  the  number  in  the  republic  about  the  same.  We  envy  no 
nian  who  undertakes  to  publish  an  educational  paper ;  we  would 
dissuade  no  one  from  the  task  who  likes  to  work  and  take  his 
compensation  in  the  good  he  will  do. 

In  North  Dakota  the  governor  has  reduced  the  amount  to  be 
expended  in  the  university  and  normal  schools  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  must  close ;  the  latter  gets  $7,000  instead  of  $25,000. 
The  reason  is  the  state  has  not  got  the  money. 


In  Boston  the  average  annual  cost  of  each  pupil  in  the  gram- 
mar schools  was  $29.98 ;  in  the  primary,  $19.73 ;  in  the  high 
school,  $82.97 ;  the  grammar  and  primary  school  buildmgs  cost 
$200  for  each  pupil. 

The  American  Schools  is  the  title  of  a  magazine  published 
at  Atchison,  Kansas.  The  remarkable  similarity  of  many  of  the 
notes  in  it  to  those  in  Art  Education  will  strike  a  reader.  Mr. 
Witter,  editor  of  the  latter,  must  look  with  surprise  on  this  repe- 
tition of  his  thoughts  at  the  far  West.  About  twenty -four  pages 
are  taken  up  with  recommendations  and  notices  of  a  system  of 
penmanship. 

In  the  Minnesota  legislature  Mr.  Staples  wanted  that  holders 
of  third-grade  certificates  should  be  able  to  read  music.  Mr.  J. 
D.  Jones  objected,  "  many  applicants  have  no  ear,  etc.,  etc.,  so  it 
did  not  pass.  This  Mr.  Jones  is  a  type  of  a  large  class  who 
want  to  make  it  as  easy  as  possible  to  get  a  certificate. 

A  subscriber  asks  if  we  "  would  compel  the  teachers  to  attend 
the  institutes."  No,  no ;  that  they  do  not  want  to  attend  is  a 
si^  that  the  institute  does  not  meet  their  needs,  not  a  sign  of 
wickedness  in  the  teacher.  State  Supt.  Skinner,  let  up  on  the 
teachers  and  earn  their  gratitude. 


FOOD 


FOR 


* 


CHILDREN. 


It  often  seems  strange  to  mothers  that  with  all  their  care  in  preparing 
food  for  their  children  they  do  not  thrive.  They  grow  thin  and  pale,  and 
there  is  plain  evidence  that  their  food  does  not  give  them  enough  nourish- 
ment.    They  do  not  assimilate  it. 

It  is  just  this  condition  that  leads  to  the  wasting  diseases  so  common 
to  children  nowadays.  Non-assimilation  of  food  is  the  starting  point. 
Healthy  children  require  about  one-third  of  their  nourishment  for  their 
brain.  Sickly  children,  who  assimilate  only  a  small  portion  of  their  food, 
need  it  all  for  the  brain  and  nothing  is  left  for  the  body.  The  problem  is 
just  as  clear  as  daylight. 

So  is  the  remedy.  In  Scott's  Emulsion  you  have  Cod-liver  Oil  in  an 
easy  and  palatable  form,  together  with  the  Hypophosphites  of  Lime  and 
Soda.  Cod-liver  Oil  has  been  used  successfully  over  two  centuries.  Nothing 
takes  its  place  as  a  concentrated  nourish nient.  The  Hypophosphites  are 
an  aid  to  digestion,  tonic  for  the  nervous  system  and  of  especial  value  to 
nourish  the  bones  of  growing  children. 

Children  always  like  the  taste  of  Scott's  Emulsion.  This  makes  its 
administration  easy.    A  little  of  it  given  to  children  after  meals  seems  to  put 

« 

new  life  into  them.     It  makes  them  rosy,  robust  and  plump.     It  overcomes 
their  wasting  tendencies. 

We  sell  two  sizes.     The  50  cent  size  will  afford  a  trial,  and  perhaps  for  temporary  affec 
tions,  such  as  Coughs  and  Colds  (for  which  it  is  most  excellent),  this  quantity  may  be  sufficient. 
But  always  be  sure  you  receive  Scott's  Emulsion  when  you  call  for  it.     There  is  nothing  else 
**  just  as  good." 

Scott  k  Bowne,  New  York.    All  Draggists.    50  Cents  and  $1. 
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Chicago. 

The  Pension  bill  still  hangs  fire,  and,  because  of  the  precedent 
it  will  establish,  its  fate  is  anxiously  awaited  by  not  only  Chicago 
teachers,  but  by  those  from  all  over  the  country.  Another  com- 
mittee of  ladies  is  to  wait  on  the  legislators,  but  Springfield  proves 
to  be  a  veritable  Capua  for  those  who  go  there  on  this  mission. 
They  return  filled  with  praises  over  the  reception  they  receive. 
The  members  are  so  courteous  and  affable,  but — the  Pension  bill 
is  just  where  it  was. 

And  so  is  the  Married  Woman's  bill.  A  monster  petition  is 
being  prepared  by  the  unmarried  women  protesting  against  any 
such  action  being  taken.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about 
three  hundred  married  women  teaching  in  our  public  schools. 

It  is  aboun  decided  that  two  schools  for  incorrigible  boys  are  to 
be  established.  The  "  new  girl."  like  the  "  new  woman,"  must 
have  everything  that  her  brother  has  so  there  will  be  such  schools 
for  her  also. 

It  is  a  great  relief  to  many  teachers,  and  they  are  looking  for- 
ward with  pardonable  glee  to  the  time  when  the  pupils  that 
"spoil  the  whole  room  "  will  be  quietly  but  firmly  transported. 

Chicago  will  send  a  delegation  of  six  hundred  teachers  to  the 
national  convention  held  in  Denver.    Blanche  MacGaffey. 


New  York  State. 

f  AH  school  districts  organized  under  the  general  law  must  em- 
ploy only  such  teachers  as  have  passed  the  uniform  examination 
and  received  a  proper  certificate  from  the  county  superintendent. 
The  questions  for  these  examinations  are  prepared  in  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  at  Albany,  printed  under  the 
supervision  of  the  department,  and  distributed  to  all  county  com- 
missioners with  the  stipulation  that  they  shall  not  be  opened 
until  the  morning  of  the  day  when  the  examination  is  to  be  held, 
and  then  in  the  presence  of  the  candidates.  Applicants  for  sec- 
ond-grade certificates  must  have  already  taught  successfully  for 
at  least  ten  weeks.  The  certificate  is  good  for  two  years  and 
may  be  renewed  upon  re- examination.  The  candidates  for 
third-grade  certificates  need  not  have  had  practical  experience  in 
teaching.  The  certificate  is  good  for  one  year,  but  is  not  renew- 
able. Candidates  for  either  grade  must  have  a  standing  of 
seventy  per  cent,  in  each  of  several  especially  important  studies, 
and  an  average  of  seventy  per  cent,  in  other  subjects.  When  the 
examination  is  over  the  papers  are  sent  to  the  Department  of 
Education  at  Albany,  and  in  due  course  the  department  notifies 
the  county  commissioner  of  the  result,  and  upon  the  basis  of  this 
result  the  certificate  is  issued. 

The  examination  covers  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  studies  of  a 
public  school,  civil  government,  drawing,  methoas  of  school 
economy,  and  current  topics.  Here  are  some  of  the  questions 
asked  at  the  examination  in  March  last : 

Define  a  republic,  and  state  one  possible  disadvantag;e  of  this  form  of 
government. 

What  is  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  in  the  United  States,  and  how  are 
vacancies  therein  filled  ? 

Draw  an  isosceles  triangle,  altitude  two  inches,  base  one  inch,  and  mod- 
ify to  represent  a  whisk  broom. 

In  what  stales  were  the  following  persons  prominent :  Daniel  Boone, 
Peter  Schuyler,  John  Brown,  John  Carver,  Roger  Williams  ? 

Who  were  the  candidates  of  the  two  leading  parties  at  the  contested 
presidential  election  of  1876,  and  by  what  authonty  was  the  contest  over 
the  result  of  the  election  settled  ? 

What  is  the  teacher's  only  effective  remedy  for  useless  worry  ? 

The  pupil  asking  assistance  should  not  be  frowned  on.    Why  ? 

Name  two  questions  discussed  by  Governor  Morton  in  his  message  to  the 
legislature  January  last. 

State  what  you  have  recently  read  about  the  French  steamer  La  Gas- 
cc^^e  {sic). 

The  difference  in  the  local  time  of  two  places  is  3  hours,  7  minutes. 
Find  the  difference  in  longitude. 

Define  isthmus,  delta,  oasis. 

Mention  three  important  exports  to  Ja-van. 

Give  three  reasons  showing  why  the  densest  populations  are  found  on 
comparatively  low  planes. 

Name  and  illustrate  three  different  ways  of  comparing  adjectives. 

Give  a  synopsis  (first  person  singular)  of  the  verb  lay  through  the  indica- 
tive mood. 

Locate  the  heart  with  reference  to  the  lungs,  mentioning  also  the  cavity 
in  which  it  is  located. 

Mention  three  causes  of  dyspepsia. 

Write  a  description  of  a  tree. 

Write  a  composition  on  customs  peculiar  to  the  American  people. 

The  examinations  in  civil  government  and  in  current  topics  are 
the  pitfalls  of  many.  That  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching 
is  not  difficult,  especially  as  the  candidates  are  forewarned  as  to 
what  text-books  on  that  subject  the  examination  will  cover.  The 
first-grade  certificates  are  renewable  once  in  five  years. 

One  good  teacher  is  not  readily  forgotten.  An  assistant  to 
Supt.  L.  C.  Foster,  of  Ithaca,  who  died  in  February  last,  refers  to 
him: 

**  He  was  an  exceptionally  just  and  patient  man.  He  served  the  cause  of 
education  for  love  of  it.  Dignified,  gentle,  firm,  and  just,  he  was  the 
trusted  friend  and  confident  of  his  teachers.  His  decisions  were  not  swayed 
by  impulse  or  partiality.  His  appearance  in  a  school-room  was  always 
welcomed.  His  influence  for  gO€>d  will  go  on  down  through  generations 
long  after  his  name  and  unselfish  lalx>rs  may  be  forgotten.    No  man 


among  us  has  wrought  a  more  benefident  and  priceless  work.  No  man 
who  has  gone  out  from  among  us  will  be  more  tenderly  regretted  than  this 
exalted  example  of  a  well  spent  life." 

The  annual  Meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  will  be 
held  at  Syracuse,  July  i,  2,  3.  The  address  will  be  by  State 
Supt.  Chas.  R.  Skinner.  Hon.  Andrew  S.  Draper  will  give  an 
historical  address,  followed  by  Prof.  Edward  North,  Prof.  S.  G. 
Williams,  Ph.  D..  Mr.  W.  R.  Eastman,  Gustave  Straubenmuller, 
Dr.  A.  C.  Hill,  Prof.  George  K.  Hawkins,  Mrs.  Mary  S.  East- 
man. 

Governor  Morton  well  says  : 

**  I  am  informed  that  there  are  several  school  districts  in  the  state  where 
licenses  are  granted  by  the  board  of  education  or  other  local  officers,  inde- 
pendent of  the  commissioner  or  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  I 
think  it  would  be  well  to  provide  a  uniform  system  for  the  entire  state,  and 
that  a  general  law  should  be  enacted  which  will  place  the  responsibility, 
the  duty  and  power  of  prescribing  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  in  the 
hands  of  the  school  officers  charged  with  the  general  management  of  the 
schools,  rather  than  in  the  hands  of  local  boards." 


New  York  City. 

The  New  York  papers  comment  severely  on  the  conduct  of  the 
teachers  at  the  meeting  April  23,  to  protest  against  the  new  bilL 
The  Posi  says : 

'*  There  were  about  fifteen  hundred  of  them  in  the  hall,  and  of  these 
about  one  thousand  conducted  themselves  like  a  Tammany  gang  who  had 
packed  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  it  up.  They  interrupted  the 
speakers  with  insolent  remarks,  shouted  and  hooted,  stamped  their  feet,  and 
made  such  continual  uproar  that  speakers  left  in  disgust  and  the  more  re- 
putable of  the  teachers  themselves  withdrew  in  shame.  There  were  evi- 
dently others  than  teachers  among  them,  for  when  one  particularly  insolent 
shouter  was  asked  if  he  was  a  teacher,  he  retorted,  "  None  of  your  business.** 
When  President  Hunter  of  the  Normal  College  said  the  cardinal  point  in 
the  proposed  reform  was  the  appointment  and  promotion  of  teachers  on 
merit  alone,  and  asked,  **  If  you  can't  trust  120  teachers,  experts,  and  others, 
whom  on  earth  can  you  trust?"  some  one  shouted  "One  hundred  and 
twenty  trustees,"  and  the  whole  crowd  applauded.  That  gave  conausive 
evidence  of  the  quality  of  the  teachers,  showing  that  having  got  their  ap- 
pointments through  politics  from  the  trustees,  they  oppose  a  bill  which  de- 
pnves  the  trustees  of  their  appointing  and  protecting  powers.  There  is  no 
room  for  argument  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  persons  who  composed  this  meet- 
ing to  be  instructors  of  youth.  If  they  cannot  control  themselves  in  a  de- 
cent and  orderlv  manner  in  public,  they  are  clearly  incompetent  to  control 
and  instruct  children." 

The  objections  made  by  the  teachers  to  the  "  new  bill  **  are 
substantially  these  as  stated  by  Prmcipals  Elgas,  H.  P. 
O'Neil,  Dwyer,  O'Shea,  Page,  Gaddis,  Purroy,  Rogers,  and 
Magovem,  and  are  as  follows  - 

The  bill  proposes  ten  new  superintendents  (the  present  city 
stoperintendent  has  frequently  declared  that  the  number  now  in 
office  is  quite  sufficient);  it  is  unwise  to  place  the  present  principals 
of  schools  in  the  control  of  superintendents  so  absolutely  as  to  leave 
them  no  appeal  from  an  arbitrary  and  autocratic  act.  The  power 
of  transfer  in  the  bill  is  too  great.  Boards  of  trustees  now  have 
the  power  to  transfer,  but  that  power  is  subject  to  the  limitation 
of  an  appeal  to  the  board  of  education.  Under  the  proposed  bill, 
one  superintendent  would  virtually  have  the  power  to  transfer 
both  principals  and  teachers  with  no  appeal. 

One  superintendent  can  summon  a  teacher  for  re- examination, 
and  by  the  exact  phraseology  of  the  bill  itself,  one  commissioner 
can  also  demand  such  re -examination. 

The  bill  places  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent  the  power  to 
ruin  forever,  by  suspension,  the  character  ol  the  teacher;  the 
present  law  protects  the  character  of  the  teacher  from  the  possi- 
bility of  unjust  or  malicious  injury. 

(i)  Whenever  our  schools  have  presented  the  proofs  of  their 
work  in  way  of  school  expositions,  they  have  received  the  highest 
awards  from  the  judges. 

(2)  Judges,  not  citizens  of  this  country,  have  declared  our 
schools  to  be  the  best  in  the  country.  During  the  Chicago  fair, 
the  commissioner  deputed  by  the  German  emperor  for  the  espe- 
cial purpose  of  inspecting  the  school  work  of  America  declared 
the  work  of  the  New  York  public  schools  to  be  wonderful,  and 
superior  to  any  other  presented  at  that  time. 

Vertical  writing  has  been  adopted  in  a  number  of  the  schools. 
Among  the  principals  who  have  introduced  the  system  may  be 
mentioned  George  W.  Harrison  of  No.  40;  Miss  M.  Louise  Claw- 
son,  No.  68 ;  Miss  Letitia  Mathews,  No.  50 ;  Miss  Katherine  D. 
Blake,  No.  6,  and  Miss  Mary  C.  McGuire,  No.  59. 

A  series  of  six  lessons  to  teachers  on  industrial  designing  was 
begun  at  No.  40,  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York  Society  of 
Pedagogy.  George  W.  Harrison,  principal  of  the  school,  is  in 
charge.  Form  and  color  work  receive  considerable  attention  in 
Mr.  Harrison's  department. 

The  Metropolitan  School  of  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  removed 
on  May  i  to  the  new  Presbyterian  building  at  Fifth  avenue,  cor- 
ner of  2oth  street.  Their  new  quarters  are  furnished  with  steam 
heat,  electric  light,  and  elevator  service  day  and  evening,  and 
every  facility  is  offered  for  the  successful  pursuit  of  the  study  of 
shorthand. 
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Iowa  Normal  Institutes. 

A  COURSE  OF  STUDY, 

The  following  is  the  graded  course  of  study  prescribed  for  nor- 
mal institutes,  by  State  Supt  Sabin. 

MATHEMATICS, 

First  Kcar,— Primary  methods ;  a  review  of  essential  principles 
to  percentage;  special  stress  on  factoring,  fractions,  and  coiDpound 
numbers. 

Second  Year.—  PereentaKe  and  applications  ;  business  fonns 
given  special  attrniion  ;  drill  in  practical  mensuration. 

Third  I'^ar.— Mental  arithmetic;  ratio  and  proportion,  and 
arithmetical  analysis;  involution  and  evolution. 

Fourth  Fear.— Methods  in  mental  arithmetic ;  explanation  and 
application  o(  leading  principles  in  mensuration. 

LANGUAGE. 

First  Year.—  Grammar,  including  definitions,  parts  of  speech 
and  inllections :  means  to  induce  pupils  to  write  compositions ; 
methods  in  language  lessons  and  composition;  dictation  and 
spelling;  primary  reading;  dictionary  work. 

Stcond  Ki^fff.— Grammar,  with  special  reference  to  the  correct 
use  o(  English  in  both  speech  and  composition  ;  synthesis  and  an- 
alysis; methods  of  teaching  reading  and  orthography. 

Third  K^ar.-Praciical  methods  in  leaching  English  composi- 
tion ;  anal>-sis,  and  a  thorough  exemplification  of  the  elements  of 
the  sentence :  reading  and  word  analysis. 

Fourth  K*aj-.— Elements  of  rhetoric,  with  special  reference  to 
figures  of  speech  and  application  of  same  in  teaching  reading^; 
literature,  with  reference  to  standard  selections.j 

SCIENCE. 

First  K^ar.— Physiology,  and  hygiene,  including  the  effects  of 
stimulants  and  narcotics  ;  geography. 

^J^WK^ar.— Physiology  and   hygiene,  including  the  effects 
'  wi  th  reference  to  the  law  of  sani- 


of  stimulants  and 


)n.t 

Third  Kwr.— Nature  studies;  the  study  of  ,,, 
some  o(  which  the  child  can  bring  into  the  school-r 

Fourth  K^ur.— Elements  of  science,  particularly  those  that  will 
admit  of  actual  demonstration  ;  physical  geography. 

DIDACTICS. 

First  F^or.— Organiiation  and  study;  recitation  and  govem- 


Third  Krar— Principles  and  methods  of  teaching  with  refer- 
ence to  special  duties. 


iusic  and  physiail  culture  nuj  be  introduced 
r  way  thr  counlf  superinlendiDl  thinks  bcM. 
n  lhe»e  grad«   Ihe  melhod   of  tcachine   history 


should  lie  ( 

X  Special  atleniion  should  be  called  to  those  cone 
room  and  Burroundings  that  conduce  to  the  htalth  of  p-^.„. 

%  The  county  superiniendent  can  use  eiiher  of  these  subjects  or  combine 


Dugh  biognphy 
11  of  Ibe  achool- 


teierence  books  u 


coDoection,  wiih  luch 


Fourth  I'ra^.— History  of  education  by  topi.:s.| 

GENERAL* 

First  IVof-.— Penmanship  and  drawing :  United  Slates  hlstory.t 

Second  K/ar.— Penmanship  and  drawing;  United  States  his- 
tory.t 

Third  Year. — Penmanship  and  drawing;  United  Slates  his- 
tory ;  illustrated  methods  of  tracing  cause  and  effect ;  civil  gov- 
ernment, county,  state,  and  national. 

Fourth  Km*-.— Study  o(  children. 

A  Summer  in  England. 
The  editor  of  THE  School  Journal  in  1894  spent  a  very 
profitable  summer  in  England  and  France  and  obtained  an  ex- 
cellent idea  of  English  and  French  schools  and  their  manage- 
mem.  The  School  Journal  last  week  gave  a  four-page 
announcement  of  its  six  weeks'  trip  that  has  already  been  formed 
(or  a  party  organized  tor  the  above  purpose.  So  many  tours  are 
advertised  that  the  intending  traveler  becomes  quite  confused  as 
to  best  means  of  accomplishing  the  desired  ends  at  the  least 
possible  loss  of  time,  expense,  and  trouble.  It  may  be  interesting 
to  know  that  from  a  very  small  beginning  the  tourist  agents  have 
now  perfected  an  immense  system,  and  that  travelers  can,  by 
arranging  plan  of  journey  at  the  start,  save  much  that  would  be 
otherv.'ise  lost  in  taking  chances  in  travel  and  accommodation ; 
whereas,  by  a  system  of  perfectly  planned  tours  with  accommo- 
dations secured  in  advance,  the  risk  of  discomfort  is  eliminated, 
and  the  result  accomplished  by  a  certam  sum  of  money  is  in- 

Not  far  from  Oxford. where  The  School  Journal  party  will 
stay  for  a  three  weeks  residence  and  attendance  at  tbe  Oxford 
summer  school,  are  some  of  the  most  important  places  to  be  vis- 
ited in  England,  and  special  trains  and  carriages  will  enable  this 
paiCy  to  cover  the  points  of  interest  at  a  very  moderate  outl^. 
Oneof  these  trips  will  be  through  Kenilwoith  Castle,  Guy's  CliHe. 
Warwick  Castle,  and  Stratford -on- A  von.  Kenilworth  tistle  has 
been  immortalized  by  Sir  Waller  Scott.  Guy's  CliHe  with  its  fine 
old  mansions  is  always  considered  interesting.  Stratford-on- 
Avon  is  a  quiet  little  town  where  Shakespeare  lived  ;  the  house 
where  he  was  born,  the  museum  attached  to  it,  the  memorial 
fountain  and  clock  lower  (presented  by  George  W.  Childs,  of 
Philadelphia),  the  memorial  theater  and  picture  gallery,  acd 
Shakespeare's  grave  will  all  demand  attention  and  command  ab- 
sorbing interest. 

The  town  of  Oxford  is  not  too  far  from  London  for  a  journey 
down  in  the  morning  and  back  in  the  afternoon  on  the  perfectly 
appointed  express  liams  of  the  Noilbwestem  railway.  It  is  not 
far  distant  from  Cambridge,  which  is  about  Ibe  center  of  the  great 
catbeoral  district.  Many  of  our  teachers  taking  this  trip  to  Eng- 
land will  take  systematic  notes  of  these  points  of  interest,  whioi 
can  be  readily  ilUistrated  by  books  or  the  magic  lantern  lor  school 
use,  and  lovers  of  English  history  and  literature  will  find  this 
opportunity  for  study  and  research  of  great  value. 

AW*.— PatticuUre  of  The  School  Journal  trip  to  the  Oxford  tiid 
Cambridge  lummer  school  coating  $195  for  ili  weeks  will  be  fouod  id 
School  JouaHAi,  April  27,  or  may  be  had  by  addituing  H.  S.  Kelloft, 
manager,  care  of  School  Journal. 


/Pond^5 
Extract 

cures  Cuts,  Bums, 
Catarrh,  Sore  Throat 
and    ALL    PAIN. 


Quickens 
The  Appetite 
Makes  the 
Weak  Strong. 
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BEWARE  OF  SUBSTITUTES 
WHICH  DO  NOT  CURE 


'Sarsaparilla 
Has  Cured 
Others 
And  Will  Cure  Vou. 
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VACATION  WORK  FOR 
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Excursions. 
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Cornell  UniYersity  Summer  School. 

JULY  8 AUGUST  16,  1895. 


During  the  Summer  of  1895,  instruction  will  be  given  by  professors  and  instructors  of  Cornell 
University  m  the  following  subjects : 


Sanskrit, 

Greek, 

Latin, 

German, 

French, 

Italian. 

Eng^lith,  Elocution, 


History, 

Philosophy, 

Experimental  Psycholog^y, 

Mathematics, 

Physics, 

Chemistry, 


Geology, 

Drawing  and  Art, 
Mechanical  Drawing 

a  ad  Desig^ning;, 
Architectural  Drawing;, 
Experimental  Engineering;, 
Physical  Training;. 


Botany, 

In  all,  eighty-five  courses  are  offered  by  fourteen  of  the  professors  of  the  University  and  seven- 
teen instructors. 

The  SCHOOL  OF  LAW  will  be  open  from  July  6  to  August  30,  and  courses  are  offered  in : 


Real  Property  Law, 

Equity, 

Crimes, 

Codes  of  Procedure, 


Corporations, 
Contracts, 
Mercantile  Law, 
Torts, 


Domestic  Relations, 

Bailments, 

Wills  and  Administration. 


For  a  circular fiving  detailed  information  regarding  the  courses  offered^  the  instructors^  the 
^eesy  and  the  cost  0/ living  in  Ithaca^  address  the  Secretary  of  the  Summer  School^ 

Professor  O.  F.  EMERSON,  Ithaca,  N.  Y- 


Chautauqua  Suminer  Courses 

A  Complete  System  of  Collegiate  Instruction.      (July  6- Aug.  i6). 


School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Forty-five  courses  by  professors  from  Yale,  Johns 
Hopkins,  The  Uni  eraity  of  Chicago,  etc.  Tbor- 
oujrh  college  work. 

School  of  Pedagogy. 

Ten  departments,  x$  courses.  Concentrated 
work.  Beat  methods.  Faculty  from  Teachers* 
College,  N.  Y.,  with  Pres.  W.  L.  liervey  in  charge. 

Schools  of  Sacred  Literature. 

Important  courses  by  Biolical  specialisia,  with 
Prof  William  R.  Harper  in  change.  The  literary 
study  of  the  Bible  valuable  tor  teachers. 


School  of  Music. 

Regular  course  in  musical  tbeonr  and  practice 
by  leadlnfi  musicians,  in  charge  of  H.  R.  Palmer, 
Mus.  Doc. 

School  of  Expression. 

Literary  analysis  the  basis  of  interpretation 
which  finds  expression  through  a  well-developed 
organism.  Mr.  S.  H.  Clark  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Bishop 
in  charge. 

School  of  Physical  Education. 

Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  W.  G.  Anderson,  of 
the  Yale  gymnasium.  A  sirmmetncal  and  thorough 
curriculum.    Normal  courses  for  teachers. 


K 


Lectures,  Readings,  Concerts,  and  Entertainments. 

Among  the  lecturers  tor  xSgs  are  Principal  A.  M.  Fairbairn  (Oxford).  Prof.  A.  B.  Bruce  (Glas- 
w),  Mr.  John  Fiske,  Dr.  E.  E.  Hale,  Gen.  J.  B.  Gordon,  Dr.  Josiah  Strong,  Dr.  John  H.  Barrows, 
res.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Pres.  W.  R.  Harper,  Prof.  Francis  G.  Peabody,  Dr.  George  D.  Boardman,  Prof. 
B.  P.  Bowne,  Prof.  C.  T.  Winchester,  and  many  more. 

The   Hotel    Athenssum   offers  best  accommodations  at  reasonable  prices.     A  large 
number  ot  guest  cottages ;  ratefs  per  week  and  upwards. 
Send  for  complete  caulogue  and  lecture  schedule. 

W.  A.  DUNCAN,  Secretary,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Plortho'C      \^lllCV3.r(i     ^^^  oldest  ana  the  Broadest. 

The  Largest  and  the  Best.  SUlIinier      lUStitUtC 

EIGHTEENTH  ANNUAL  SESSION.     Begiming  July  8,  1895. 


SOHOOL  OF  METHODS.-Foum  WmmK8-9S  Instructors. 

SOHOOL   OF  ORATORY.— Four  IV^^ire.— Faculty  of  Emerson  College  of  Oratory. 

/a    AOADEMIO    DERARTMENTS.-Fivm  WmmK8,-^l   Instraotors. 


Full  courses  in  Drawing,  Form  Study  and  Color.    New  Laboratory  for  Chemistry  and  Phy^cs.   A  new 
large  AUDITORIUM  to  be  dedicated  at  the  opening  of  the  session. 

Entirely   New  Plan   of  manafirement  for  Cafe. 
The  attendance  last  year  was  over  7c»  from  35  states  and  countries,  making  this  by  far  the  liABQBST 
8UMMEB  SCHOOLi  for  teachers  io  the  United  States. 


■9  Send  for  SIxtf -foar  paae  circular,  giving  full  Information  In  regard  to  the  outlines  of  work  In  all 
departments,  advantages  offered,  railroad  reductions,  tuition,  club  and  combination  rates,  board,  Ac. 

W.  A.  MOWRY,  PreifldenU  Hyde  Park,  Mast.        A.   W.   EPSON,  Worcester,  Mast. 

COOK    COUNTY    NORMAL   SUMMER   SCHOOL, 

Francis  W.  Parkbr,  Principal.      CHICAGO  (ENOLEWOOD),  ILL.      Wilbur  S.  Jackman,  Manager. 


A  Systematic  Presentation  of  the  Theory  of  Concentration  and  the  Application  of  its  Principles 
in  Actual  Teachings  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Cook  County  Istormal  School. 

Thre  e  Weeks,  July  10  to  Augost  8,  1890.  Fifteen  Well  Equipped  Departments 

For  Circulars  giving  discount  to  clubs  and  a  full  synopsis  of  the  course  of  study,  address: 

WIIiBUR  8.  JACKMAN,  Manager,  6916  Perry  At.,  Station  <«0,"  Chicago. 


Connecticut  Summer  School, 

Horwioh,  Conneotiout,  July  8,  July  26, 1880. 

To  all  teachers  teaching  or  residing  in  the  State 
there  will  be  no  charge  for  tuition.  To  teachers 
residing  in  other  States  a  fee  of  $5  will  be 
charged.    Board  from  $5  to  $7  a  week. 

For  information  apply  to 

CHARLES  D.  HINE,  Sec'y,  Hartford 


I  iHMin  PUBUsmiig  CO.. 

Educational  Publishers, 
43-47  Bast  lOth  8t.f  NEW  TOBK. 

Please  send  for  caulogue  and  price  list. 
Correspondence  solicited. 


UNIVERSITY  OF 
MICfflGAN  IKf 

During  the  summer  of  1895,  from  July  8  till 
August  16,  courses  of  instruction  will  be  gpvea  in 
Latin,  French,  German,  English  Literature, 
English  Language  and  Composition,  Philosophy, 
Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Astronomy, 
Biology,  Drawing  and  Machine  Design,  Survey- 
ing, Civil  Engineering,  Histology,  Botany,  Music, 
and  Law.  ^o^^Mi 

TUITION  RATES  WILL  BE  AS  FOLLOWS  I 

One  course,     •  •  •  •  $15 

Two  courses  by  the  same  student*  .  $25 
Three  courses    ««        «•  **        .  $30 

Cost  of  board  and  rooms  will  vary  from 
$3«oo  to  $5-oo  a  weelc. 


For  announcement,  containing  full  infonna- 
tion,  address  JAMES  H.  WADE, 

Secretary  of  the  Universitr  of  Michigan, 

ANN  ARBOR,  MICH. 

THE    NATIONAL 
SUMMER    SCHOOL 

We  aim  to  .have  the  best  school  i>ossible, 
and  to  get  the  ablest  instructors.  This 
costs  more.  The  best  is  always  most  cost- 
ly, but,  at  the  same  time  the  cheapest* 
Send  for  sbcty-four  page  circular  giving  all 
details  of  work,  expense,  etc. 

Address, 

SHERMAN  WILLIAMS 

GLENS  FALLS,  IT.   T. 


ERIE 


LINFS 


Picturesque 

TRUNK  LINE 

OF 

AMERICA. 


THE  ONLY  LINE  WHOSE  TRAINS  ARE 
EVERYWHERE  PROTECTED  BY 

BLOCK  SAFETY  SIGNALS 

THE  ONLY  LINE 

WITHOUT      CHANGE 

FKOK 

XEW  TORK, 
CHICAGO, 

CLEVELAND, 

CINCINNATI, 

TO 

Beautiful 
Chautauqua  Lake, 

LOCATED  AT  A  HIGH  ALTITUDE, 
AMIDST  CHARMING  SUBROUNDINGsH, 
ITS  SHORES  DOTTED  BY  HOTELS 
OF  UNUSUAL  EXCELLENCE,  CHAU- 
TAUQUA LAKE  IS  FAMOUS  AS 

THE  IDEtl  SUMMER  RESORT. 

AND  IS  REACHED  WITH  SPEED, 
COMFORT  AND  SAFETY  BY  THE 

PICTURESQUE  ERIE  LINES. 

D.    I.    ROBERTS, 

Cen.  Passenger  Agent. 


BEST  FAOIUTIBS  FOR  rapplTlBg  tMOhcn,  All  4^ 
DartmeMtt.   Flnt-oUM  waohert  wanted.    H.  Y 


BVDCATKMIAL  BUKBAU.  tt  KMt  Nlnttl  St.  H.  Y 
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The  new  volume  of  Educational  Foundations,  beginning 
in  September,  will  be  devoted  to  Pestalozzi  and  his  great  reforma- 
tory work  in  education.  His  biography  will  be  supplemented  by 
a  practical  course  of  child  study.  In  showing  the  development 
and  effect  of  the  Pestalozzian  ideas  the  work  of  the  most  renowned 
followers  of  the  great  reformer  will  be  discussed.  Thus  the  edu- 
cational ideas  of  Herbart.  Froebel,  and  Diesterwe^  will  be  intro- 
duced. The  examination  questions  will  be  contmued.  An  ex- 
amination will  probably  be  held  at  end  of  year  and  certificates  is- 
sued. All  papers  sent  will  be  carefully  examined  by  the  graduating 
class  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy,  University  of  City  of  New  York. 
Ten  numbers  $i.oo  a  year.    Special  rates  to  clubs. 


Arithmetical  Text-Books. 

There  is  no  doubt  a  great  deal  of  time  has  been  wasted  in  the 
schools,  by  teaching  arithmetical  proce.sses  that  have  very  little 
practical  value.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  Prof.  Geo.  W.  Hull,  in  the 
two  arithmetics  he  has  prepared  to  eliminate  all  such  matter,  pre- 
senting only  that  which  will  be  of  use  to  the  child  when  he  en- 
gages in  the  active  pursuits  of  Ufe.  These  hooks  were  planned 
m  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  Ten. 


Some  Reasons 

Why  Teachers  Should  Select  the  Nickel  Plate  Route  (or  their  Tnp  to  Den- 
ver in  July. 

I  St. — Because  it  will  have  the  Lowest  Rates, 

2d  —Because  it  will  g;ive  unexcelled  service— which  will  include  special 
trains,  with  through  sleeping  car  to  Denver,  without  change.  Its  dining 
cars  and  buffet  service  is  unsurpassed,  and  its  meal  statrons  serve  the  best  of 
meals  at  lowest  rates. 

3d.— Because  it  will  give  you  side  trips  to  Chautauqua  Lake  and  Niagara 
Falls  witkout  extra  ckarge^  on  your  return  trip. 

4th. — Because  it  runs  along  the  shores  of  beautiful  Lake  Erie  with  its 
cooling  breezes  and  delightful  sbenery,  passing  through  the  famous  **  Grape 
Belt  "of  Chautauqua  and**  Gas  Belt '^  of  Indiana,  th#  beautiful  cities  of 
Erie,  Cleveland,  Fostoria,  and  Ft.  Wayne,  the  Summer  Resorts  of  Green 
Springs,  and  many  other  noted  places. 

5th.— Because  special  efforts  will  be  made  by  the  Nickel  Plate  Road  for 
the  comfort,  convenience,  and  pleasure  of  the  Teachers  on  this  trip ;  and 
its  low  rates  and  excellent  service  should  designate  it  as  the  Official  Route, 

For  all  information  call  on  the  nearest  ticket  agent,  or  address  F.  J. 
Moore,  General  Agent,  23  Exchange  St.,  BufiFalo,  N.  Y. 


The  Elementary  Arithmetic  teaches  simple  numbers  by  means 
of  objects  and  diagrams,  and  thtn  proceeds  to  the  fundamental 
processes,  numeration  and  notation,  fractions,  decimals,  denomin- 
ate numbers,  percentage,  and  interest.  The  object  of  the  Com- ' 
plite  Arithmetic  is  to  give  a  complete  course  in  all  those  portions 
of  arithmetic  required  for  the  actual  business  of  life,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  furnish  the  pupil  with  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  numbers.  The  subjects  considered 
are  numeration  and  notation,  fundamental  processes,  factors,  di- 
visors and  multiples,  common  fractions,  decimal  fractions,  de- 
nominate numbers,  practical  measurements,  percentage,  ratio  and 
proportion, 'involution  and  evolution,  mensuration,  progressions, 
and  various  matters  useful  in  business  in  the  supplement. 
Throughout  the  development  of  thought  power  has  been  kept  in 
view.    (E.  H.  Butler  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.) 

Strong  nerves  depend  upon  pure,  suength-givlng  blood.  Hood's  Sarsaparilla 
makes  pure  blood. 

The  Food  Exposition 

is  an  educator  for  housekeepers.  You  are  not  obliged  to  attend  it  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  Borden's  Peerless  Evaporated  Cream.  Your  Grocer  <»n  supply 
you ;  always  ready ;  uniform  results  assured.    Insist  upon  having  Borden  s. 

The  PenntyWania  Railroad 

AS  THE  ROUTE  TO  THE  ANNUAL  IfEETINO  OF  THE  NATIONAL  EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION  AT  DENVER. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  the  greatest  rail- 
road in  the  world  in  point  of  miieai:e,  capital  invested,  number  of  employes, 
annual  revenue,  terminal  facilities,  equipment,  comfort,  and  safety,  this 
great  national  highway  passes,  en  route,  to  Denver,  via  either  Chica^  or 
St.  Louis,  through  a  country  of  greater  historic,  commercial  and  pictur- 
esque interest  than  any  other.  Princeton,  Trenton,  Philadelphia,  and 
Pittsburg,  which  was  old  *•  Fort  Duquesne,"  re-echo  with  memories  of  the 
stirring  events  of  our  war  for  independence ;  Chester.  I^ancaster,  and  Dau- 
phin counties  have  been  made  agricultural  paradises  by  the  Quakers,  Men- 
onites,  Amish,  and  Moravians,  who  still  adhere  to  their  16th  century  dress 
and  customs ;  Steelton,  Johnstown,  and  Furnace  and  Coke-oven-chequc«Bd 
Allegheny  county  give  practical  illustrations  of  the  workings  of  the  Modem 
Philosopher's  Stone,  by  converting  iron,  coal  and  wood  feto  gold ;  while 
the  Delaware,  the  »*  Island-gemmed '»  Susquehanna,  and  the  •»  Beautiful 
Blue  JuniaU"  rivers  combine  with  the  *•  Horseshoe  Curve,"  **  AUegrippus 
Pass,"  the  »*  Old  Portage  Road,"  and  the  "Packsaddle,"  of  the  ever-chang- 
ing Allegheny  Mountains,  to  make  the  journey  between  the  East  and  West 
like  the  dreams  of  a  poet  or  an  artist. 


TEACHERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATIOr°^^c^^g!*or" 

Established  in  ISS^.    Positions  filled,  3,700:  Seeks  Teachers  who  are 
ambitious  for  advancement  rather  than  those  without  positions 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES, 


EVERETT      O.     FISK    ^ 
COMPANY. 

SKND  TO  ANY  OF  THESE  AGENCIES  FOR  IQO-PAOK  AQENCT  MANUAL,  FREE. 
4  Ashburton  Place,  Boston,  Mass. ;  803  Twelfth  Street.  Washlnfj^ton,  D.  C. : 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  430  Century  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ; 

106  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicafjro,  111  •  131  Third  Street,  Portland,  Ore. ; 

3a  Church  Stre2t,  Toronto,  Can.  120^  South  Sprinflr  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


No  Fee  for  Registration. 


OUR  PROFITS  COME  FROM  COM- 
MISSIONS ANI>  NOT  FROM 
ADTANCB  FBBS. 

This  is  the  best  possible  guarantee  of  faithful  service.  Miss  Bodine,  so  long  and  favorably  known  in 
the  Agency  work  (formerly  chief  clerk  of  The  Teachers'  Co-operative  Association)  will  be  pleased  to  hear 
from  all  ber  old  friends,  and  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  new  ones,  who  wish  either  to  secure  teachers,  or 
arc  ambitious  lor  their  own  advancement.  Write  your  wants  very  fully,  to  save  time,  and  she  will  be 
glad  to  reply  stating  what  she  believes  she  can  do  for  each.    Address, 

NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU,  Miss  Olean  Bodine,  Manager, 
24  and  26  Van  Buren  Street,  (Athenaeum)  CHICAGO. 

(Second  door  east  of  Wabash  Ave.) 


Ooston  and 
OJbLioairo. 


AQENCY 

One  Fee  Registeis  in  Both  OfSce>.    Send  for  Agency  Manual. 

BoiineM OflioM :  I  I O  Tremont  St.,  BOSTON.   21  I  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


ALBANY 


'  AQENCY. 


Provides   Schools  of  all   Grades  with   Competent   Teachers.      Assists 
Teachers  with  Good  Records  In  Obtaining  Positions. 

Correspondence  tuith  school  officers  and  teachers  is  invited. 

HABUkN  P.  FRENCH,  Manager,  S4  Stat«  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Yes 


2  I  I  Wabash  Avenue 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


There  are  several  Rood  agencies  but  If  you  wish  one 
tnat  stands  high  with  school  officers,  that  recommends 
t3achers  and  fills  positions.    Register  in 

The  Penna.   Educational  Bureau,  ^^AL^LkNTowiirPA.^^^ 

THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS  AGENCY, 

We  DOW  have  direot  applications  for  hundreds  of  teachers  for  all  kinds  of  School  and 

College  work.  Salaries  $4000  and  less.  Good  Primary  and  Grammar  gjade  vacancies  at  $40  to  $90 
per  month.    Send  for  new  circular.  C.  J.  Albert,  Manager. 

tl|ll|LITrC|\  Teachers  for  1895-6:  8  principals  salaries,  $75  to 
WMIv  I  iuU*  $120  per  month;  3  college  presidents,  I  at$l500,  2  at 
—————  $  1 200  each ;   1 0  assistants  $40  to  $65. 

Address  with  stamp.  g^   g^   JARRATT,  Victoria,  Miss. 


TEACHERS'    AQENCY 


American  and  Foreign  Teachers,  Professors,  and 
Musicians  of  both  sexes  for  Universities,  Colleges, 
Schools,  Families  and  Churches.  Circulars  of  choice 
schools  carefully  recommended  to  parents  Selling 
and  renting  of  school  property. 

E.  MIRIAM  COYRIBRB. 
150  Fifth  Avenue,  cor,  soth  St.,       New  York  City. 

Teachers  Wanted!  I^'i:^on^^<^t 

lawn  Ave.,  Chicago.   4,000  positions  filled. 
AMERICAN    AND    FOREIGN 

TEACHERS'    AQENCY 

Introduces  to  colleges,  schools,  and  families,  superior 
Professori,  Principals.  Assistants,  Tutors,  and  Gov- 
ernesses, for  every  department  of  instruction ;  recom- 
mends good  schools  to  parents.    Call  on  or  address 

Mrs.  M.  J.  YOUNG-FULTON, 

A  merican  and  Foreign  Teachers*  Agency^ 
il3  Union  Sqaaret  New  York. 

For  larger  salariesj  or  change  of  location,  address 
Teachers^  Co-operative  Association,  6034  Woodlawn 
Ave.,  Chicago.  Orvillb  Brbwbr,  Manager, 

UdyTeachcrsSHi^ 

School  positions  in  Pennsylvania  and  other  states. 
Address  a/ tfMc#  NATIONAL   EDUCATIONAI. 
BUREAU,  Robert  L.  Mybrs,  Manager, 
(xxth  year.)  HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Ati    A  /r/f^/'*t^*  valuable  in  proportion  to  it 
^  /*  ^rigency  influence.      If  it   merely  hear 
of     vacancies     and  flj/jf  is  something,  but  if 
tells  you  about  them  ^^*'*^^  is  asked  to  recommend 
a   teacher    and    recommends     /?/»/-/7m^***^-«//c 
you,    that    is    more.       Ouis    -tS^^COmmenaS 

C.W  .  BARDEEN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 


chennerhom's  Teachers'  Agency 

Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 
EsUblished  1855. 

3  East  14TH  Street,  N.  Y. 

TEACHERS  WANTED. 

to  canvass  BUSINESS  PEOPLE  for  a  new  planned 
Account  Book.    $8.  to  SIS.  made  daily  \sy^  energetio 
workers.   Several  thousand  now  In  use.    For  sample 
sheet  and  terms,  address, 
H.  W.  PAMPHILON.  Pub.,  17  Clinton  PI.,  MivrTORK. 

READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  men- 
tioning The  Journal  when  com- 
municating with  advertisers. 
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National  Educational  Convention, 

DENVER,  COLORADO,  JULY,   1895. 
COLORADO   SHORT  LINE. 

Either  gfmg  to  or  reluming  from  (he  Nalional  Educalional  Convention  jou  'hould  pass 
through  St.  Loui!,  the  Gate-Way  lo  the  Southwe!!,  one  of  ihe  grealeBl  comnicrcial  ceolers  in  Ihe 
United  States,  and  a  point  nhich  pres«nIB  many  aliraciions.  Tower  Hill  Park  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  parliE,  and  one  tit  Ihe  finest  tiamplrs  of  landscape  Kardenlng  in  ' 


Shaw^  Botanical  Garden 


ain  pla 


all  parts  of  Ihe  world  and  should  be  s 
the  United  Slat 


nby 


St.  Louis  IE  one  at  the  few  Urge  cities  in  the  United  Stales,  that  has  a  Union  Stalion,  where  all 
i  entering  and  leaving  the  ciiy  airiie  and  depart,  and  on*  which  is  considered  one  of  the  finest 

.nens  of  architecture  in  the  United  Suies  and  is  Ihe  large^^i  in  the  world. 

The    COLORADO   SHORT    LINE    reaches    frcra   Si     Louis  lo   Kansas    Citv,  and  thence 
through  Kansas  and  Colorado  10  Pueblo.     Leaving  Pueblo  under  the  shadows  of  Ihe  Rocky  Moun- 

Daily  Iraias  are  operated  via  this  line,  carrying  Pullman  Buffet  Sleeping  Cars  and  free  Reclining 
Cfaau  Cars. 

For  further  iuformation,  rates  of  fare,  pamphlets,  etc..  address 

L.    W.  EWALD,  NfwEitg.  Pan.  Agl.,  J.   P.  McCANN,  Trav.  Pass.  Agi., 

300  WaiblagtOB  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  BIO  Rallrowl  Are.,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

WM.  R  HOrr,  Gtn.  East.  Pass.  Agt.,        H.  C.  TOWNSEyH,  Gen.  Pass.  kgl. 
SOI  BrOBdvkr,  NSW  TOBK.  BT.  LOUIS,  MO, 


DRY  GOODS. 


Spring  Capes. 

Every  Cape— the  low  est -priced  equally  with 
the  More  elaborate— mede  speolally  for  i». 

We  have  Just  re-sorted  the  entire  stooli. 

Three  Items  for  this  weeli : 

175  Capes,  in  many  styles  and  qualities, 
at  the  uniform  pi  Ice,  $7.00  each ; 

93  Capes  at  the  uniform  price,  $15.00 
each; 

1 24  Capes  at  the  Uniform  price,  $25.00 
each. 

Every  piece  In  these  lots  ie  perfect  \% 
finish,  correct  in  style,  and  the  reduotloi 
In  prices  makes  this  our  best  announcement 
this  season. 

James  McCreery&  Co., 

BROADWAY  Bnd  ELEVENTH  STREET, 


(2o-H<yl"Cl'l>^  Sc  (So. 

SUITS   AND    DRESSES. 

A.,  C.  Gr  Co.  are  tiow  offering  tbeir 
Paris  and  LonJott-made  Suits,  Goittts, 
Reception  and  Carriage  Dresses  at  a 

Great  Reduction 

From  Cost  Price. 

7bis  will  be  found  to  be  an  oppor- 
tunity to  purchase  at  a  very  low  price 
some  of  tbe  most  stylish  gowns  0/  the 
season. 

c'^^oo^vvucn^  Sc  1  9t A-  St. 
NEW    YORK. 


Ladies' 
Cloth 
Capes 

Inm  $1.  to  $tO. 


EBENSUGOEN 

315  Church  St., 
■BW  TORE. 
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Woman*s  Beauty. 

(.-HiMoa,  Aug.  SI,  ISM.  -^  ■ 

Same  peDpla  term  M 


Bilrul,  Tlis"Be»("  _^  ,^ 

Tonle.     LwJlei,  wpe-  .rfr^^^     '      ','■■-' 
Malt  hnruc  »  tplcn.    >J%k  ^^ 

dU  tonle  to  bulU  up  ^?^|IVW^    -  ^^A 

tlielr  tyiWin,  chanf-  ir^'j|^fjT|lkntik,aK^|^ 

■tKiifftli,  both  phyiloiO  ftDJ  menial,  to  bear  Ihow 
ouuD    a      o      euci  ng  ^^  bIsnA.  M.  L. 


SILURIAN 

A  perfect  table  water. 

Retrcshing.  invigcralme  and  ahsolulely   pure. 

Decters  lay  .■  A  Wonderful  Kidney  water. 

Id  boll  Its— Sparkling  or  still. 
JirLUja  HIBSOE  ft  CO.,  749  Broadwkr.  M.  Y 


SCHOOL  REWARD  CARDS 

Vvw  Artlvtio  1>ealviLB  t>r  Flowerm,  Frulrv,  Cmcflnta^ 
Voenat,  Vl«wt,  Bhlel4fl.  Boocli.  PanelB,  Vavah,  Shlpa. 
JonUlca.  BUdi,  Anlmili.  snd^lhauuada  Id  varlei?' 
PrlOH  t«  It  OVta  ■!■■  Sl4M  IBDfiM  B|I|-«HIS!«    ISci:. 

■>UBM  embcwd  iMi~i>tiaxiKMi-n'»1^  aOis-7ifl  DOo. 
AOBHDtiralSvwuti  ud  out  UutU  ss  two  allka. 

Bamplett  acat  firee  to  tcacbera. 

r?lAe  Utt  at  SobMi-L  BnppllH,  IbahtimtA,  Pmat^d, 
n^SMO,  Cbnnw  Knvmnialtt  Card%  fi«WArd.  oin 
Bd  Teuflur*'  Books,  Sjnahsim.  IMhIociibb,  DiplDmaa, 
Btpoil^  Aids,  f^oa-  AU  pcMipkld  bj  m&li,  Addraw, 

*..  J.  Foncli  A  Co.  'Warren,  Pa. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

For  Vacation  Work. 5,r.h 


OUR  JOURNET  AROUND  THE  WORLD, 

By  REV.  FRANCIS  E.  CLABR,  Ptrtldail  of  tht  United 
Snolttitt  of  ChTitHa.it  KKdtavoi.     Tbu  la  tb*  httl 

Cniable  woik.    :t  \t  ibt  kloR  of  all  nubHilpUon 

W-DUIance    ■■    do    hlDdnace,    tor  V*   At 
rrttsht.  01»B   Cirdlt.  Premium  CoplM.  Piw  OutHi. 

STd.  'WOElfHM^OK  'ft  CO^'HMtford*  Com' 


I     BLUFdIrpct 


lANl 


ORG  A  N 

rmtloo  ot  oBPorran.  r  n  fc  t  BHTaOTEl' p.  *  0 


^i 

.^^; 


ECZEMA,  PIMPLES,  MOLES, 


Magazines. 

In  r^*  Century  for  May  the  "Life  of 
Napoleon,"  reaches  the  conclusion  of  the 
first  great  campaign  in  Italy,  Prof.  Sloane's 
narrative  including  the  unfoldin;;  of  Bona- 
parte's Imperious  spirit,  the  battle  of  Rivoli 
and  the  capitulation  oi  Mantua,  the  humil- 
iation of  the  Papacy  and  of  Venice,  the 
peace  of  Loeben,  and  the  fall  of  Venice. 
The  story  of  this  campaign  is  closely 
woven  about  the  personality  of  Bonaparte 
hinisdf,  and  the  clear  and  rapid  narrative 
IS  suiiplemented  by  many  pictures  by  con- 
lemporary  and  later  artists,  including  por- 
traiis  of  the  Emperor  Francis  the  First,  the 
Archduke  Charles,  Alvinczy,  and  Wurmser, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Napoleon,  Serurier, 
and  Hoche  on  the  other,  together  with  a 
map  of  the  scene  of  the  campaign.  Other 
.  impoitant  features  of  this  number  are  "  The 
'  Conquest  of  Arid  America,"  by  William  E. 
Smyihe ;  a  novelette  "  The  Princess  Sonia." 
by  Miss  Julia  Magruder ;  "Rubinstein: 
The  Man  and  the  Musician,"  by  Alexander 
Mt:Arthtir;  "Beyond  the  Adriatic,"  by 
Miss  Harriet  W.  Preston,  and  "  A  Chapter 
of  Municipal  Folly,"  by  A.  C.  Bernheim,  an 
article  that  deals  with  the  si^uandering  of 
New  Vork's  municipal  franchises. 

CoDspicuous  among  the  cements  of  the 
May  Atlantic  is  Percival  Lowell's  first 
paper  on  Mars.  The  subject  is  the  atmos- 
phere of  Mars,"  and  it  is  treated  with  such 
skill  Lbat  the  reader  finds  new  interest  in 
the  scientific  information  given.  Two 
papers  of  unusual  htetorical  mtercst  are 
"  The  Political  Depravity  of  our  Fathers," 
by  John  B.  McMaster,  and  "  Dr.  Rush  and 
General  Washington,"  by  Paul  Leicester 
Ford.  Two  other  papers,  which  may  be 
spoken  of  naturally  together,  are  "Tramps 
with  an  Enthusiast,"  by  Olive  Thome 
Miller,  and  '■  A  Week  on  Walden's  Ridge," 
a  Tennessee  sketch,  by  Bradford  Torrey. 
The  second  paper  in  the  series,  "  New  Fig- 
ures in  Literature  and  Art,"  has  for  its  1 
subject  Richard  Harding  Davis,  and  there  | 
is  another  paper  on  "  Autographs,"  by 
George  Birkbeck  Hill. 

The  weekly  paper  which  tor  fifteen  years  . 
has  been  known  as  Harper's  Young  PeopU 
will  tienceforth  bear  the  title  Harper'i 
Round  TabU — a  change  in  title  which  has 
not  been  made  arbitrarily,  but  which  is  an 
expression  of  the  paper's  already  extended 
field.  The  broadening  of  ihe  periodical 
has  been  going  on  for  some  time,  and  cor- 
responds with  a  real  growth  and  a  design 
10  appeal  to  a  larger  circle  of  readers.  De- 
partments especially  devoted  to  amateur 
spcri;  a  department  established  in  recog- 
niiiim  of  the  extraordinary  interest  at  pres- 
ent taken  in  bicycling,  including  maps  ol 
roads ;  the  remodeling  of  the  page  in  iti 
proportions,  type,  etc. :  employment  of  new 
as  well  as  the  maintenance  of  the  old  con- 
tributors of  fiction  and  special  articles— 
these  are  some  of  the  particulars  in  which 
the  ctiange  referred  to  will  manifest  itself. 

A  study  of  CO  education  in  America  as 
ejcemplified  in  a  college  of  the  middle  West. 
by  Madame  Blanc,  the  well-known  writer 
lor  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  will  appear, 
with  numerous  illustrations,  in  McClure'i 
Magaiine  for  May. 

Three  strong  papers  00  different  phases 
of  the  secondary  school  work  recommend 
The  Sehoel  Revieu^  tor  May  to  special 
favor:  "The  Teacher's  Outfit  in  French." 


Small  High  School,"  by  Principal  E.  J. 
Goodwin,  of  Newton,  Mass.,  and  "  The 
Moral  Problem  in  our  Public  Schools,"  by 
H.  Buchanan  Ryley.  a  vigororous  answer 
10  a  paper  that  appeared  in  the  Atlaniie  a 
short  time  ago. 

The  a«at  ■■  PoBd'a  Extrket,  bccanw  ll  ii  tbt^ 


Bias 

Velveteen 
Skirt  Binding 

^5^  oufrht  to  be  on  the  e 

of  your  dress  skirt.      ■       i  j  o 

Duxbak  Rainproof  V 

6.tj.     TakonuaubslitL 
what  the  clerk  says. 
A  siloflhi"  S.H.i  «."  mmialurt  firurts  sliow 
"Hind  ?«  0«ii  5*?'"'  "•^a'i'.J/ar  1 0^.  ii  stamps  ^ 
Tha  S.  H.  A  W.Co.,P.  O.B<l«a»».  N.  V. 

•>S.H.&JV1."  Dress  Stays  are  the  Beat. 


RECAMIER 
CREAM 


Harriet  Bnbbard 
Iyer, 

31   W.  fll»t  St., 
NEW  TURK. 


The  Best  Is 

BROWN'S 
^t  FRENCH 
DRESSING 

For  Ladlsi'  ud  Ghlldrsii'i 

Boots  &  Shoes. 


MARRY  THIS  GinL-SOHEBODYI 


■EillnR  ibe  tnimu  tn>b  Waabi 
■ban  (iflanr  dart  worked.  Ei 
Waiber,  mod  pay  fs  quickly  w 


tBullywao^lobuT.  I  sfU  ai'mnr  WaibeirnHmy 
broEhet,  and  b>  U  an  old  •■lennaD.  I  will  clear  |9,lidD 
Ibliyaar.  B3raddrsMJusJ.H.NQleii,HW.TUIrdAve.. 
Colombiu.  Oblo.  aoy  one  can  get  partlcniara  about  Ibe 

DEAFS1LM%!S£>^ 


PUYSf^ 


■i„^:^^^s^ 


I    KKRST  COLLfUK,  Couiaa.  N.  I 
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The  articles  on  "  Money,  Bankine.  and 
Currency,"  appearing  in  Harper's  Wttkfy, 
expreu  the  viewi  of  a  writer  who  evidently 
holds,  with  President  Cleveland,  that  "What 
is  now  needed  more  than  anything  else  is  a 
plain  and  simple  presentation  of  the  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  sound  money."  The 
words  quoted  are  taken  from  the  President's 
letter  of  Apnl  13.  addressed  to  the  Chicago 
committee. 

Publishers'  Notes. 

Many  people  who  try  canvassing  wonder 
at  their  poor  success.  If  they  would  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  there  are  many  points 
to  leam  in  order  successfully  to  induce  peo- 
ple to  buy  they  woula  see  why  their  efforts 
were  attended  with  failure.  J.  S.  Barcus 
has  studied  all  sides  of  the  question  and 
has  written  a  book  entitled  the  Science  of 
Selling,  containing  information  and  advice 
for  canvassers,  drummers,  and  clerks.  The 
book  canvassers  who  have  not  been  able  to 
catch  the  ear  of  the  people  to  whom  tl]ey 
would  sell  will  find  the  6rst  four  pages  of 
the  book  as  good  as  gold  to  them.  Re- 
marks further  on  apply  to  other  branches 
of  agency  work  as  well,  as  those  on  reserve 
arguments,  canvassing  parents,  methods  of 
operation,  tenacity  of  purpose,  vigilance, 
self-reliance,  indejxndence,  etc.  The  book 
has  many  illustrations  with  rhymes  accom- 
panying that  contain  useful  maxims.  It  is 
well  printed,  has  marbled  edges,  and  is 
bound  in  red  leather,  with  lettering  and 
decorations  in  silver  and  gold.  The  frontis- 
piece is  a  portrait  of  the  author.  (Clarke 
&  Barcus,  45  Vesey  St ,  New  York,  ti.oo.) 

During  the  building  season  of  189;  a 
large  number  of  school-houses  will  go  up 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Schools  boards 
and  teachers  will  naturally  want  them  fitted 
up  in  the  most  approved  way.  They  can 
get  all  the  necessary  articles — pupils  and 
and  teachers'  desks,  work  benches  for  man- 
ual training,  kindergarten  tables,  etc  ,  in  I 
tact,  everything  from  the  mat  at  the  door 
to  '■  Old  Glory  "  on  the  flagstaff— of  the 
Manhattan  School  and  Church  Furniture 
Works.  127  Clinton  place,  N.  Y.  They 
guarantee  their  goods  as  to  material  and 
workmanship. 

This  is  an  age  of  scientific  investigation. 
The  rising  generation  mu<^t  be  trained  to 
take  the  places  of  those  who  will  in  a  few 
years  leave  the  stage.  The  place  in  which 
this  training  should  be  secured  is  the  school. 
No  well-equipped  school  in  which  science 
is  taught  should  be  without  microscopes. 
telescopes,  dynamos,  etc.,  such  as  are  made 
by  the  Alfred  L.  Robbins  Co,,  179-181 
Lake  street,  Chicago.  They  also  have  chem- 
icals and  chemical  glassware  and  make  ap- 
paratus to  order.  The  catalogue  will  give 
description  of  apparatus  and  prices. 


The  life  and  deeds  of  the  long  Une  of  il- 
lustrious men  who  have  filled  the  office  of 
president  of  the  United  States,  an  office  of 
more  dignity,  honor,  and  responsibility  than 
any  other  on  earth,  should  be  well  known 
to  the  pupils  of  our  schools.  This  infor- 
mation can  be  obtained  from  the  Chart  of 
the  Prtiidenls'  Lives  and  Official  Terms, 
issued  by  Peckh^m,  Little  &.  Co.,  56  Reade 
street.  N.Y. 

Byron  calls  his  gooiequill  "  that  mighty 
instrument  of  tittle  men ;"  he  might  Save 
added  that  mighty  instrument  of  great  men 
alsol  The  eooseqijill  ha.s  gone  out  of  use, 
however,  and  such  excellent  pens  as  Ester- 
brooks  are  used.  The  standard  numbers 
i>re>  333>  444.  128,  105,  and  048.  They  are 
for  sale  by  all  stationers  and  the  Esterbrook 
Steel  Pen  Co.,  a6  John  street.  N.  Y. 


For  Tired  Mothers 


' '  I  feel  Tery  thank- 
tnl  far  what  Boon's 
Sari>parHl&  bu  dona 
for  me.  1  bave  taken 
three  bottles  Med  tlM 
medicine  tiaa  mads  a 
great  chance.    I  was 

All  Run  Down 
from  trouble  and 
overvork.  and  bad 
ulber  com  plaints  com- 
mon to  my  sei  at  mj 


in  ail  the  free  schools  of  West  Virgi 
Correspondence  in  regard  to  them  will  be 
attended  by  Thompson,  Brown  &  Co ,  Bos- 
ton and  Chicago. 

"  The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword," 
in  this  age  when  nations  hesitate  long  be- 
fore engaging  in  war.    But  there  are  pens 
of  various  kinds ;   and  il  is  well  to  investi- 
gate their  merits  and  eet  the  best.    Now 
the  Tadella  pens  are  liked  wherever  they    . 
they  are  used.    They  cost  a  little  more  at  j 
first,  but  arc  cheapest  in  the  end.    Business  i 
men  like  them,  and  if  the  child  learns  to  | 
write  with  them  be  will  not  have  to  change  \ 
pens  when  he  enters  active  life.    Samples 
of  twenty  styles  will  be  sent  for  ten  cents 
by  the  Tadella  Pen  Co.,  74  Fifth  avenue, 


Sarsaparllla  I  &ni  mu  ch  stronger  anU  am  kbIo- 
Inff  Id  fleih.  I  would  advise  all  ••apw«rkcrf, 
lind,  waBk  ■■•■hen  lo  take  Uood'a  Sutm- 
parllla  to  build  them  up."  Mrs.  G.  W.  Wao- 
NOCK,  BcTcrlr.  Nebraska.  Rememlwr, 

Hood's^"- Cures 

Hood's  Plll«  act  eaallr,  jret  promptly  acd 


OKiym  CREAI,:lieiMlBJAm^EB, 


by  Ih 
N.Y. 


Literary  Notes. 


Beecham^s  pills  are  for  bilious- 
ness, bilious  headache,  dyspep- 
sia, heartburn,  torpid  liver,  diz- 
ziness, sick  headache,  bad  taste 
in  the  mouth,  coated  tongue, 
loss  of  appetite,  sallow  skin,  etc., 
when  caused  by  constipation; 
and  constipation  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  all  of  them. 

Go  by  the  book.  Pills  loc.  and 
25c.  a  box.  Book  free  at  your 
druggist's  or  write  B.  F.  Allen  Co., 
365  Canal  Street,  New  York. 

Anoual  tales  more  than  b,ooo,ooo  boxei. 


Ginn  &  Co.  have  issued,  in  the  Interna- 
tional Modem  Language  series,  Moliire's  | 
Les  Pricieusts  Ridtcuies.    Edited  with  in-  I 
troduction,  notes,  and  vocabulary  by  Mar- 
shall W.  Davis,  A.B.,  of  the  Ronbury  Latin 
school,  Boston.  Mass.  1 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  will  publish  at  once  \ 
William  the  Silent,  Prince  of  Orangf 
ihs  Moderate  Man  of  the  XV I.  Century.  \ 
The  story  of  his  life  as  told  in  his  own  let- 
ters, in  those  of  his  friends  and  his  enemies, 
and  from  official  documents,  by  Ruth  Put- 
nam, in  two  volumes,  octavo,  very  fully  il- 
lustrated; also  Wild Floiveri  of  the  North- 
eastern States,  drawn  and  carefully  de- 
scribed from  lile,  without  undue  use  of  sci- 
entific nomenclature,  by  Margaret  C.  Whit- 
ing and  Ellen  Miller.  This  work  will  present 
upwards  ol  300  drawings  of  American  wild 
flowers,  and  careful  descriptions  of  the  flow- 
ers so  depicted. 

The  special  feature  of  the  May  Short 
Stories,  is  a  tale  by  F.  S.  Church  the  well- 
known  artist  and  author.  Mr.  Church  has 
illustrated  his  story, "  The  White  Tigress," 
with  several  characteristic  drawings. 

Sheldon  &  Co,  will  have  ready  in  June 
the  new  Franklin  arithmetics,  Elements  of 
Arithmetic  and  Advanced  Arithmetic, 
two  new  books  by  Edwin  P,  Seaver  and 
George  A.  Walton,  the  authors  of  the  pop- 
ular Franhtin  ariihmetics.  These  books 
are  entirely  new  and  '  up  10  date."  The' 
whole  subject  of  arithmetic  is  treated  in  a 
(resh  and  vivid  .style. 

IMPORTANT. 

I      When  viiiImE  N(w  York  Cily,  uve  BagKaRC.  Ei- 

B-ai   and  CatiiaEC   Hire,  and  Btop  it  tae  Grand 
sion  Hoiel.  opposite  Grand  Ceniral  Dipt*. 
60c  Handioinelv  KurniUed  Koomi  ai  %,  and  up 
naida  prr  day.     Buropcan  plan.    Elevaioi*  and  all 
Modem  Conveniences, 

Keiuuranu  lupplled  with  the  ben.  Horu  can, 
naitfn.  and  elevated  railrwdi  in  all  depots.  Vou  can 
I  llTC  better  lor  le»  Done^  ai  the  Gnnfl  Union  Hoiel 
1  than  any  oilier    lint-elan  W»l  in  the  cily.     Fnrd 


:=::.s^^^ 

;s°-'«    */ 

SPpSL 

SrSs 

Vn< 

J.'Ei'rwl£«*S:! 

*,^bl''Kf5,.W;n*doS;s 

fin" 

m 


Relieves  all  forms 
of  dyspepsia  and  indi- 
gestion with  wonderful 
rapidity. 

AT    ALL    DRU6Q1   TS 


HnHNEMaNN 

Medical  College  and  Hospital 

OF   CHICAGO,   ILLINOIS. 


TEACHERS  wh..ri 
UNEMPLOYED 


Vacation  Wtik 
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A.  S.  Bames  &Co.  have  made  an  adden- 1 
da  to  their  Popular  History  of  Ike  United 
Slates,  bringing  it  down  to  tbe  year  1895.  | 
This  history  has  the  unusual  advantage  of  1 
presenting  the  complete  history  of  OUT  coun-' 
try  in  a  popular  form  suited  to  the  wants  of 
the  averagR  reader,  old  and  young,  in  one 
volume.  It  ia  by  the  author  of  Barnes' 
Brief  History  of  the  United  States,  for 
schools,  which  has  bad  a  phenomenal  sale. 

The  Scrtbners  issue  a  revised  edition  of 
Mrs.  William  Starr  Dana's  How  to  Know 
the  Wild  Flowers,  with  ja  new  plates  and 
about  60  new  flower  descriptions,  besides 
other  additions. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  to  set  up  a  drink- 
ing I  ountain  in  the  old  plaza  at  San  Fran- 
cisco as  a  memorial  of  the  late  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson.  Subscriptions  towards  a 
fund  oE  ti.joo  for  that  pi<rpase  may  be  sent 
to  Mr,  W.  D.  Adams,  University  of  Cali- 

The  LettersofS.  7.  Coleridge,  a  volume 
of  letters  by  the  late  Celia  Thaxter.  edited 
by  Mrs.  Fields  ;  Justin  Winsor's  The  Mis- 
sissippi Basin,  1697-1763;  s.  Life  of  Gen- 
eral Thomas  Pinckney,  by  the  Rev.  C.  C, 
Pinckney,  of  Charleston  ;  and  a  Texan  civiU 
war  novel,  by  Mrs.  M.  E.  M.  Davis,  Under 
Ike  Man-Fig.  are  to  appear  directly  from 
the  press  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

The  literature  on  the  labor  question  i& 
rapidly  increasing ;  the  many  books  written 
on  the  subject  shows  its  importance  and  | 
should  fill  earnest  citizens  with  hope.  No  | 
doubt  these  ideas  will  bear  fruit  in  time  and  j 
that  humanity  will  profit  by  them.  One  ol 
the  latest  of  these  books  is  The  Rights  of  \ 
Labor,  an  inquiry  as  to  the  relations  be- . 
Iween  employer  and  employees,  by  W.  J.  I 
The  remedy  for  the  rapid  accumulation  of 
wealth  in  a  tew  hands  and  the  impoverish- 
ing of  the  masses,  proposed  by  this  writer; 
is  as  follows;  1.  "  Fix  by  statute  a  maxi- 
mum per  cent,  profit  upon  capital  invested, 
which  shall  be  allowed  to  stockholders  in 
corporations,  silent  partners  in  partnership. 
and  Co  all  who  contribute  monev  or  other 
property  to  an  enterprise.  1.  Declare  by 
statute  chat  all  profits  realized  from  any  en- 
terprise, after  expenses  and  the  per  cent, 
allowed  to  those  contributing  money  or 
property,  be  divided  among  those  who  do 
personal  service  in  the  factory  or  other  in- 
dustry, snch  division  Co  be  made  upon  the 
basis  of  the  waees  and  salaries  now  paid 
employees."  'There  are  many  things  con- 
sidered in  this  little  hook  that  should  re- 
ceive careful  thought.  (Charles  H.  Kerr  t 
Co.,  Chicaga) 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  New 
Yo;k,  and  Chicago,  will  immediately  pub- 
lish as  No.  74  of  their  Riverside  Liieraiurc 
series  (paper  eovers,  15  cents)  a  very  inter- 
esting book  for  the  higher  grades  of  schools. 
It  contains  some  of  the  best  poems  of  Gray 
and  Cowper,  and  is  well  adapted  for  those 
who  are  preparing  for  college  or  are  inter- 
ested in  reading  the  best  masterpieces  of 
England  lileraiure.  ForChroming  numbers  | 
of  the  Riverside  Literature  series  will  con- 
tain some  of  the  best  known  poems  of  | 
Wordsworth  and  Burns,  and  Goldsmith's  1 
Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

DnrlDK  the  TeetUoK  Period. 

over  FIFTY  VEARSbu  MILLIONSot  M0THER1:  i 
lor  theit  CHILDREN  WHILE  TEETHING,  wim 
PERFECT  SUCCESS.  ItSOOTHES  Ihe  CHILD. 
SOFTENS  Ihe  GUMS.  ALLAYS  all  PAIN.  CtJRES 
WIND  COLIC,  and  ii  the  best  remedj  for  DIAR- 
RHCEA.    Said  by  DrugBiiu  in  everr  part  oi  ihe 

inir  Syrup,"  uid  like  nootlier  kind.  Twenty-five 
ctou  >  battle. 


Pears' 

A  touch 
is  enough 
for  cleanh- 
ness.  That 
is  why  it 
lasts  so. 


The  St.  Denis  Hotel 

BmOAOwiir  aho  ELavMMTM  Sriucr, 
o>./«,»c™«c*-«*.  NEW  YORK. 


!d  hoiet  i 
m  pllD 


lie  OKtropolli.  conducted  on  I ,, , —  . 

loderMte  pricti.  It  hu  baa  recenily  enlarged  by 
lOodioiDe  addliion  tliat  doublei  Iti  former  capacity, 
rtie  nen  BiniHr  Ream  ii  one  at  tbe  fiouL  ■pecimeni 
si  ColonUl  Decoration  in  thii  counlry.  Within  a 
radlua  oI  a  ten  bloclu  from  ibe  liMel  are  all  ttu 
ulional  publlifaera  o(  ibe  citir. 

WILLIAM  TAYLOR.  Pi 


IhB  , 


LADIES  I  p 

DojoiUkaaOnpof 

GOOD    TEA.? 


ported.    Any  kind  joamajBelcet. 
HOW  ABE  TOUR 

CHINA  CLOSETS? 


I  Are  the  old  dishea  chipped  and 
I  oraoked,  and  muoited  to  aettisg  off  ft 
I  apotloM  Uble-cloth  f  We  Will  re- 
I  plenish  it  FREE. 

Why  drink  poor  Teas  and  Gofleea, 
j  and  min  yonr  health,  wb»n  you 
Icui  get  ths  beat  at  careo  pri"" 
I  PREMIUMS  for  all-Duuter,  _. 
j  and  Toilet  liets.  Banquet  and  Hinging 
I  Lampa.Watohet,  Clocks,  UnBicB<ncR, 
j  Cook  Books,  Watch-Clockn,  Cbenile 
Table.  Omera,  Capa  and  Sanoeia, 
Plates,  Knives  and  forks,  Tnmblen, 
Oobleis,  given  to  Club  Agenta. 

G|HiyisiittESs£.^s''?j 

celebrated  Teas,  Colfeei.  Baking  Pow- 
der and  Spioea.  Work  taz  aU.  8X 
lbs.  of  Fine  Tea*  by  mail  or  express 
for  $2.00;  cbarg^es  paid.  Headqnsr- 
ters  in  U.  8.  for  Pure  Teas,  CotFees, 
■  Extracts,  Baking  Poirder  and  Bpioea.  ' 
I  Beautlfol  Panel  (size  liz261nohes)  \ 
I  FREE    to   all   Patnuis,      7or  fall  [ 

Ipattloolars,  addiesa  f 

TliebiMeuTuIlL,! 
31  &  33  Vesey  Btreet,      j 
p.  O.  Box  289.  NEW  YORK.  [ 


The  Massachusetts  Mntoal  Life  Insurance  Co., 

!«5^  SPRINGFIELD,    MASS.  ^1225 

John  A.  Hali,  Pmldeol  H.  M.  PuiLun,  Secreury. 

JANUARY    I,    ISeS. 
Aaaeta   115,653,366.60.      Liabtlitlea,  f  14,509,694.31.       Surplus,  f  1,143,673.29. 

If  you  will  write  your  name,  date  of  birth,  and  address,  in  the  blank  form  below,  and 
send  it  to  the  above  address,  we  will  take  pleasure  in  showing  you.  not  an  "  ESTiM.tTP." 
but  a  "statement"  showing  the  exact  values  in  cash  and  paid  up  insurance  which  would 
appear  in  a  Policy  issued  at  your  age. 
I  waa  born  on  the day  of, In  th«  y««r _ 

My  Nama  la  

Addrasa  fa _ 


READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  mec- 
lioning  The  JOURNAL  wbec 
caiine  with  advertisers. 


HAVE    YOU    SEEN    THE 

MANIKIN. 

It  coDtams  Ullr  dUtereot  colored  places  at  Uit- 
buniBD  body,  one-tulrd  llfG-«lzo.  Every  or|[an  ia 
I'roper  position  ovrr  the  next.  Plates  prlnlea 
on  cloth  and  durably  mnunleil  on  beavy  blnden* 
InMrd.  and  bound  m  clotb.  Firiy  tbuusand  mani- 
" "  tor  from  (SS^to  »«0  eaob. 

l^ce.«S. 

111.  securely 

CO..  Hew  York  and  Cbisaa* 


TbiB  one  thou 

Special  pnre  I 
packert.  complete 
£.  L.  KELLOOO ' 


-9  the  el 


TUfa        v^EO,        iHUJl 


0000000 

USED  EVERY  WEEK-DAY  BRINGS  REST  ON  SUNDAY. 
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THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  TEACHERS'  BOOK  OF  THE  YEAR. 


HERBARTandtheHERBARTIANS 

By  Charles  De  Garuo,  PhD.,  Presideni  of  Swanhmore  College.      i3mo, 
268  pages.    $1.00.  n«.    (Great  Educators  Series.) 


Commili™  of  Fiflwn  al  ihe  Cleveland  mfeiing, 

this  book  WIS  also  the  subject  ol  chief  interesl  th<     .  _       ...,     ^ 

leader  in  the  discussioc.     The  book  is  a  careful  eiposiilon  of  the  Herbartian  Theory  of  Education  as 
«»pre»5ed  by  Herbart  himself  and  developed  by  Ziller,  Stoy,  Frict,  Rein,  and  the  AmerioD  school. 


<f  educators  so  much  as  the  Report  of  the 
eot  of  Superinteadence.  The  subject  of 
1  author,  Dr.  DeGwpio,  was  a  consiMCi 


Stnt  fustfiid  al  Ihe  gii-cn  ftict.      Wrile  for  a  comfltU  circular  of  the  Series. 

CHARLES     SCRIBNER'S     SONS,     NEW     YORK. 


GIVEN     TO     TEACHERS. 

A  Course  of  Language  Study  in  Outline 

By  SOUTHWORTH  and  CODDARD, 

Authtrs  of  "  Firil  Lessani  in  Language  '  and  "  Elements  of  CMapeiifien  and 

With  Comments  on  Special  Forms  of  Language  Teaching.      A    Twcnty-eigM 
Page  Pamphlet,    Mention  this  paper. 


LEACH,  SHEWELL  &  SAKBORN,  New  York,  Boston,  CUcaro. 


MATNARD'S   FRENCH   TEXTS. 


No.  I.  iJk  Belle  > 
Vo.a.  Blale-lal  de  m  B 
Ko.  S.  Halt  CMitH,  b7 11 
Ko.(.    BlMaiieitea.    Frcii 


lala  DermiiBI,  La  Chat 


:.  rcllm  nialarlei  Balkiitlne*.  by  M 
K.  dePamnery.   BhWKiHaPv.   cloth.  - 

.  Fell!  Lilvra  d'laalraeilaa  at  4t  I 
*enl««eiNCBi,    Clmrntarv.    Clolh. - 

Moreadmnctd.  ClDlh.'  .  .  .  .' 
.    LKPaadre  aaz  Yeas.  Advanced.  ClD 

by  Lcblctie  and  MarUn,  .... 
0.    I.eChuidaCjsi 


Vimm.  MERRILL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  43, 45.  and  47  E.  Tenth  St;,  N.Y. 

H.  I.  SKITH,  Agt.,  S  Somtnat  It.,  Soiton.   J.  D.  WILLIAJCB,  Afft.,  ISl  Wabaah  Atb.,  (3ileaf  e 


TEXT-BOOKS  ABREAST  OF  THE  TIMES. 

\WE  offer  teit-bookt  nod  helpi  ohich  emtnidr  the  eipeiiencc,  Kholinhip,  and  bUU  of  emlDe 

No  praereuive  and  IntellieFiit  tcicher  who  ii  in  lyinpilhy  with  the  inait  approied  mddeni  cd 

Ourntv  illiutralid  Catahpu  fsriSi}!  wiii  bt  Ttady  in  January, and  viU  ht  wtaiUJ/ni  Ic  m 
Uaeker  ufcn  affliialiait.     Crrrri/amdriKt  ctrdially  imilrd. 

SIl-VER.  BURDBTT  &    COf\F*if(y,   Publlsbers. 

BOSTON. NEW    YORK.  CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. 


Charles  De  Silver  &  Sons,  No.  (G)  noiWoinut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

PuUitfaers of  HamiltoD,  Locke  ft  Cftlrk's  "INTERLINEAR  CLASSICS" 

flnek  aamlibi  lie  Uarai'd  utben  Ue  euOy  aod  dellgtalTutly  In  one  year."-MiLTOii. 

Fitiyfli,  uuar.  BoTOBt.  CiBtra,  Snllul,  Orfd,  ^HreiuiJ,  lAvf,  Howur'i  IIUUL  OovMl  0/  a.  ifolin,  and 
Clark'f  AncNrol'aod  Proorettin  Lalitt  Oraminar:  adaniad  to  the  lotarUaBar  Beilea  ol  elaulea,  aod 

to  all  other  *yMem>.    Pries  to  teactien  tor  eiamlaaUon.  |Un. 

AirpmCi  anadiird  Surakrn.  ftoMl'i  Am€Ttaon  Sptattr,  Hnnock'i  Sshool  Btttoritt,  Land  School  BU- 
or*ti,Maiu*<Krt  Freniik  Strirs,  rie. 


Aids  for  Teaching  Art  and  History. 

The  Prang  Educatiotial  Company  are  now  publishing  a  series  of 
reproductions  of  fine  photog;raphs  of  famous  buildings  and  monuments 
as  aids  for  teaching  Art  and  History. 

These  reproductions  are  about  2oxiS  inches  in  size,  of  the  same 
color  as  the  original  photographs,  and  do  not  fade  on  exposure  to  light. 
PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  EACH. 

/In   aiHslraled  circular   shau-ing  tie  stibjecls  thus  far  published,    aill  »e  mailed  on  appli- 

THE    PRANG    EDUCATIONAL    COHPANY, 


646  WuhiDcton  Street, 
BOSTON. 


47  EKtt  loth  Street, 
NEW    YORK. 


151  Wftbasta  Avenue 
CHIOAOO. 


When  Traveling  in  Europe  and 
Other  Foreign  Countries 


TRAVELERS  CHEQUES 

American  Express  Company^ 

NO  IDENTIFICATION  REQUIRED. 


>tea,aDdiIairiheraat. 
lable  mx  Over^d.OOO  Pim 


T  tio,  *»o,  tso,  aioo 


^  The  Greatest  Railroad 
A  oa  Earth — 

1  Santa  Fe  Route! 

Teachers  and  other?  goin^  to 

National  Educational  Aaaociatlon  < 

meeting  at  Denver,  in  July^  she 
remember  that  tlie  Santa  PC  ol 
as  |f>w  rates  as  anytwdy  el!e,  with  ] 

Special    inducements    lo    small 
large  panics. 

through  Pullman  Sleepers  and  free    1 
Chair  Cars— Chicago,  St.  Louis  and 
Kansas  City  to  Denver.      One  hun- 
dred   miles'    superb    view  of    Rocky    ' 
Mountains  between  Pueblo  and  IDen-  f 


2  For  ticket  rales,  descriptive  pam 

\  phlets,  etc..  address 

)  C.  D.  SiMOKSON,  Gen.  Eastern  Agt. 

I  E.  F.  BuBNKTT,  Eastern  Pass.  Agt. 

[  =61  Broadway,  Sew  York 

I  Host  Pimaresqne  i 

>  Line  to  Colorado. 


In  stock  IS  suit  any  kioil  of  Khool  at  gniall  co«. 
ThodeiiiBiareaew,orl(iaal,aitiitic.  LllhaEnphcd. 
Onlen  filled  Ihe  day  rec^d.  Special  deiifni  to  order. 
Sanpler-by  livinc  name  of  Kbool,  Damber  seeded. 
ProEranii.eiG.forcaiimen<:cineni.A/nifia>i  this  paper 
C.  L.  RICKffrrS,  opera  HoaM  BUe..  CHICAOO- 
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Opinion  of  an 
Experienced 
Educator : 

"  I  am  greatly  pleased 
with  LONG'S  HOME 
GEOGRAPHY  and 
shall  put  it  into  our 
second  and  third  years 
next  term.  It  seems  to 
me  better  adapted  for 
the  beginnings  of  geo- 
graphy teaching  than 
any  other  book  I  have 


yet  seen. 


South  School, 

Hartford,  April  1 


J.  A.  GRAVES, 

Principal. 


PrlmkTT  Ormdi 

—    ■" 1»   r 

,nd  spirit  th« 


GEOKTmphy  pul>Uahn-l  Ihat  earrls.  oat  In  letter  Knd  spirit  the  metluHle 
or  tewtiliiH  the  ■iilile't  toheKlnnen  reeommeuiled  hr  the  Committee  nf 
Ten.  'Tenrhere  are  Invlteil  tn  eiamlne  this  new  bunk  anil  to  cnrreapond 


with  ua  will 


ire  to  Its  Introdnctlet 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


iNOTHER  ILLUSTRATION.  What 
is  said  of  the  new  edition  of 
GILDERSLEEVE'S  LATIN 
GRAMMAR: 


"GiLDERSLEEvjc's  Latis  Grammar,  Third  Edition.  By  B, 
L.  Gildersleeve  and  Gonzalez  Lodge.  Cloth,  550  pp. 
Price,  Si. 20. 

"This  grammar  presents  (he  leading  principles  of  the  lanfuttge 
in  terms  so  clear  thai  beginners  nil]  have  no  difficulty  in  appreciatinfT 
and  using  the  work.  It  is  also  a  handbook  for  continual  use,  and  * 
manual  tor  universal  reference. 

"Professor  Gildrrslcevc's  work  has  been  authority  for  the  past 
Itvenly  years.  While  all  the  vigor  and  classic  features  of  his  work  re- 
main, ibe  moderiiliing  bas  bcEn  done  by  Professor  Lodge,  of  Biylt 
Mawr  College,  assisted  by  accomplished  scholars.  Il  is  adapted  with 
great  skill  to  schoolroom  use. 

"  Every  page  is  packed  with  information,  and  yet  typography  hat 
done  so  much  that  even  the  beginner  will  catch  at  a  glance  the  leading  . 
principles  of  the  language  expressed  so  simply  as  to  be  clear,  while 
retaining  ther  accuracy  and  consistency. 

"  The  grammar  also  contains  a  full  record  of  the  language,  the  vari- 
ous diflerences  in  usage,  as  shown  in  the  difierent  periods  and  in  diSereat 
authors,  together  with  a  presentation  of  the  growth  of  variotu  con- 
•N.  E.  and  J^'al.J^mrnal  ef  Ediiea/ion. 


Send  fo'  our  descriptive  catalogue  of  valuable  text-books. 

University  Publishing  Company 

43-47  East  Tenth,  Street,  New   York. 

Nam   KmaLAmo   Dm^t.. 

352  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


THEY  WHO  ARE  PLEASED  THEM- 
SELVES MUST    ALWAYS   PLEASE. 

—THOMPSOy. 


DIXON'S 

AMERICAN    GRAPHITE 

PENCILS 


CERTAINLY  PLEASE  THEIR  USERS 
AND  WOULD  DOUBTLESS  ENJOY 
AN  OUTING  ON  MAY  DAY,  COULD 
THEY  HAVE  THE  ONLY  THING, 
SEEMINGLY  THEY  NOW  LACK— 
THE  BREATH  OF  LIFE. 


qualities,  n: 


niliar  with  their  pleasure-eivinc 
1  N.  Y.  School  Joubnai^  and 
lamples  wo;  tb  double  the  moaey. 


JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE   CO., 

JERSEY   CITY,    N.    J. 
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"Tnm  th»  MU  u  thi  Boor  to  'Old  Glor;' 
on  th«  FUf  8uS." 


id  Cburch  Funiltbinff 

MANHATTAN 

School  and  Church  Furniture  Works, 

No.  127  Clinton  Place.  N.  Y. 

Wa  minurutun  Deilu  lot  Scbolan.  Tttcbennni 
Piindpali,  Selling  of  ririous  kiodi.  Work  Bercbn 
lor  Minual  TniniriR,  Klndersincn  Tublo,  alio 
Pern,  Pulpli*.  Alur  lUlli,  and  Cabinet  Work  ol  all 
dCKripliDDi  at  our  own  factory  wblch  1>  the  only 
one  of  Ibe  kiod  id  New  York  City  wheie  t!-.cbal 
■killed  labor  can  b«  Kcured. 

We  alio  haTc  laciliiiea  for  futnlihinR  at  boiiom 
prices  all  oiber  goodi  required  In  Ibe  complete  Ai- 
tlflR  oat  ol  School  and  Cburch. 

Our  Roodi  are  reliable  acd  ^aranteed  10  be  ol 
tbe  beat  material  and  worknuntblp. 

^r^Armerfr  Ihs  Factory  at  Xaib'l  Johnton. 
nraMfahnl  1S50..A 

Physical  and 
ChemicalApparatus 

Ificroicopei,  Teletcopei  and   Lkntema, 

Dynamoi,  Motori  And  Electrical 

Teit  Instmmenti. 

Anatomical  Models. 

CliemicAla  ftiid  Chemical  Glaii  Ware. 

Special  Appantui  to  Ordei. 
Send  for  Catatoffues  and  Prices. 

ALFRED  L.  ROBBmS  CO., 

(flucernor  Bclfnee  Drpartment  NaUanal  School  Tun- 


Prick's  Automatic  Electric 

PROGRAM  CLOCK, 


FRED.  FRICK,  mip., 


ESTABLISHED  ISSl. 

EIMER&AHEND, 


niBESTIiCBIIE  for  SCHOOL  UdHOIB 

It  auikak  PERFECT  POINT  udNBTBB 
URKAKS  THB  UUS. 


Summer  Homes 

"  VERnONT,  .....,......»=, 

LAKE  CHAMPLAIN. 

A  neir  illuatrated  book.  deAcriblns  this  nncqualed 
■ummer  reaort  lecIJOD,  aflerini  Ibe  Beat  Tmble 
Bo&nip  hospitable  people,  ont-door  pl&ASurea,  fisb- 
InR.  boating,  or  pe riecl  reat.    Clinaie  and  •cenerr 

Pilcea  fran  S4  per  week  upwards. 
M*il.J/r.,.  «.  .fflhali.^  I, 
A.  W.  ECCLESTONE,    or    S.  W.  CUMMINGS, 


For  Snininer  Reading 

G  ET 

Parker's  Talks 
on  Pedagogics. 

Tbe  greatest  Educational  Book  of  the 
time.    Col,  Parker's  frreatest  work. 

It  will  give  you  new  insoiration  for  next 
year's  work.    You  can't  afford  to  let  the 

S:ar  go  by  without  needing  it.     507  pages, 
andsomely  bound. 
Price  $1.50;  to  teachers  91.20;  postage 

E.   L.   KELLOGG  &   CO., 
NEW  YORK  Md  CHICAGO. 


SMITH'S  RAPID  PRACTICE 

Arithmetic  Cards. 

GREATEST  f  For  giving  ,  TpcTEb 
UBOR  I  any  amount  'tSno 
SAVING  ofpracticein  I  »£»« 
DEVICE       arithmetic     ^  't«K» 


20^-211  Third  Ave.,    ah  Statlonen  mU  it.    Pric«  M.  Mnt,«pr«M 
■'  auu.u«»c.,  paid,  »i.»8.    BKSD  FOR  ci^RCLLAtt 

NKW    YORK.        GOODELL  CO.,     Antrim,  N.  H. 


Everything'  necessary  lot 
the  Chetnical  and  Pbylical 
Laboratory  will  be  fur- 
nished of  best  quality  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Glass  and  nieta]  appara 
tus,  special,  made  to  order, 
according  to  drawings. 

Glass  blowing  and  en- 
graving done  on  premises. 


le  loweit  irrade  of  prunarr 
*.  petceaiue  toadTancc  e 
Acardieacb, "-  " 


PUMPS  For  Comp»f;sing 
OXYGEN  5.  HYDROGEN 
GASES   '"TO   CYLINDERS 
BY  HAND  POWER. PRICE  S  15.00 
SENDFOR  CATALOGUE  N9e    TO 

CMAS.  BESELER, 

218  CENTRE  ST.  NEW  YORK. 


I.  L  IBLLOGfi  a  CO.,  Ifli  York  A  CUCUIO. 


'Criterion**  and  ** Parabolon '*  Projection  Lanterns. 

"Criterion"  Oxy-Hjilrogen  Magle  Lantern. 

eae  lantern*  are  so  connnicled  that  eilber  Oil  Light,  Lime 
I,  or  Electric  LiRbt  may  be  uKd  iniercbanseiibly.    BcleniiGc 

J.    B.    COLT    Sc    CO., 

:ii7Naiaau  St..  New  Vork.    itgLaSalle  St..  Chlcaf  a. 
a(tSi..SanPr>Dcl>co.Cat.  saBiomfteld8t..BoataD,MaBi. 
3J-Jt  80.  lotb  at..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


ia^ 


Pbytical  and  Chemical  Apparatns. 
Microacopes,  Teleicopes, 
Photographic  Supplies, 

Optical  LanteriM  &  Slides. 
inlkt  IVetl. 
NTOOKDBR 
OHIOAQO. 


i    Only  cempUU  Stitnce  Faclery 
INSTRUHBNTS  OP  PRECtSIO 


An  e. 


d  pleasitit  viay.    No  I 


$100    DOLLARS    I    t'P,,"''^  o"ce..a.V.      Only   ^  ^      _^        , 

'    Make  gcwd  use  of  yout  lime.     Take  orders  for 

"THE  COMPLETE  COMPENDIUM  OF 
UNIVERSAL   KNOWLEDGE." 

The  only  EncyclnpaKlia  and  Diclionary  selling  at  1 1 .70.  Don't  fall  lo  get  a  copy,  jus 
Don't  mls9  ii.  The  quickest  selling  book  out.  Handsome  aullit  with  full  enptanations  (i 
eiaforioc.,  lopay  posiage.  AGENTS  WANTEU  GTKKVTV'HEBU. 

F.  OLDACM,  Jr.,  Bible  House,  54  N.  7th  Stree»,  PbiUtdelpbia,  Pa. 


Xencbes,  TTooIs  anb  Supplies. 


E 


STEEBROOK'S 


Standard  School  Ifumbeta* 
■  333>  444*    138,   105  and  048. 

For  sale  by  all  Stationers. 

ESTEBBBOOt  STEEL  FEB  CO,  11  kta  St ,  L I 
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THE  NEOQRAPH 


The  new  Stencil  Process  Printer  will  make  a.ooo  copic8_of  a  written 
or  type-written  original.     Any  one  can  use  it. 
Prioe,   SI 0.00  up. 

THE  SIMPLEX  PRINTER 

simple,   cheap,  effective — will   make    100  copies   from   pen-written 
original,  or  75  copies  from  typewriting.     No  washing  required. 
Price,    S3.00   to   SI 0.00. 


LAWTON  &  CO.,  20  Vesey  St..   New  York. 


0000  ASCNTa  WANTED 
Catttlogu*  upon  spplloai 

United  States  School  Fumltnre  Co. 


I~\III>I   r^MAG       certificates,  etc.,  of  Highest  grade  fur- 
■  f  Ir  l-(V/iTlA\J,     nlshed  to  any  kind  of  scnoolat  moderate 

~  ^^^m^m^     cost,  whether 

ONE  OR  A  THOUSAND  BE  REQUIRED. 

No  cheap  and  shoddy  type-prints  I  No  flap-doodle  "poster! 
diplomas."  For  the  rest,  tell  U9 :  ( 1 )  How  many;  (2)  Kind  of  school,  1 
Full-size  specimens  for  a  stamp  to  those  who  mention  THE] 
SCHOOL  JOURNAL.  To  nthers,  26  cents— and  mighty.cheap  at 
thaL    Address  as  above.    Be  wise  to-day.  | 

Indorsed  Without  Reserve 

by  Leading   Educators 
and  Master  Musicians, 

Tbe  onlTmetlutd  foundeil  on  true  Fed- 

agoi^cal  uid  Piycbolocloal  I'rlDclples. 

'       Adopted  bf  BrooktTn  and 

PblladelptalB,  uui  li  being  np- 

Introdnced  Into  otbcr  cities  and 

u  thimiKliouC  the  coDntty. 

Of  the  Ihirteen  SUte  Hormal  Scliools  of  Pennsylvania,  twelve  are  teaching  tUs  System. 

Nonnal  Scbonlg  at  (onrtaen  *Mlc«  ba*e  already  adapted  the  metbod. 
ramlRhe*  plao  and  material  whereby  speclallitB  can  greatly  Imiircne  u|ion  prcHnt  ruuliR. 

Solvn  the  prnblem  nf  lueceuful  remille  when  a  epeclallK  ODaot  be  had. 

The  onlTincthad  that  placee  music  on  the  nine  b«»l»  a»  "tlier  atiidlee  and  ■nocaeerBUy  lanKlit  bj 
th«  refiilu'  teacher.  Inveatlgation  lollclted.    Send  tor  circular!. 

KJN6,  BICBARDSOX  Jb  CO.,  Bublitih^a,  Springfield,  Maaa. 

Tie  American  Mndo  Trslnliic  School,  unrtrr  Ihe  pmoiu.1  rtliwUoo  of  ibe  luihorot  Uii.  ^lem.  IhoronjhlJ 
reT'^l)!nlcutan!i^a^'°'^UI!r AMERICAN  MUSIC^TKAIMINO  SCHOOL.  SprlBKfleld,  MiM. 

Charles  De  Silver  &  Sons,  No,  (G)  1102  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Pnbliahert  of  Hamilton,  Locke  ft  Cairk't  ••  INTERLINEAR  CLASSICS  " 

Qnek  u  ™%™i»  l*f^l°o»^i^'e'™Jlj_«^';ll"hmJiT™'--"  —  - " 


3^x3}  in. 

Weight  of 
Camera, 
21  OZ. 

The  bullet. 


Reloaded  In  Daylight. 

THE  BULLET  19  lilted  wlih  our  new  autoau 
ihuttei.    One  bntion  doei  ll  all— kii  and  releai 

Achromillc  leni      HaDdume  finitta. 

An  llluOrittd  Manuil,  free  with  every  Initi 
aeni  ripUlnt  iu  operation  and  lella  how  lofini 
Lhe  plcluns— but  '■»•  do  ikt  rut"  when  you  prefi 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 
C".™  cmM,ru  Fr„.       Rochetter,  N.  " 


"^^tm- 


DRAWING  MATERIALS.  -    - 
SURVEYING    INSTRUMENTS. 

The  largnt  and  beu  ai»rted  tlnck  la  Itaii  Iloe. 
We  are  (botouebl^  familiar  with  the  nquiremcnu 

aeat  ColleRes   and    UnlrerilileL      CorrHpondence 
lolKited.    Catalocur  on  appllcallon. 


f^'S. 


I«  aJloiber  lyitemL    Prlee  loleacben 
flarHaf'i  Sra«id4rtt  B^nktrt,  Fri» 


KINDERBARTEN 


UDKHOOl 
SUFPUBI. 

Send  tor  Cktaloyne. 


BCHIBXMRHOUr  *  OO. 

3KARUn 
NBW  1 


J.  M.  OI-OOTT, 

I  «r,  Ic-A.    K.    Joluuton't  W«U    UVft, 

and  all  Una*  of  SCHOOL  SUPPLIBS, 

*  WMt  14tk  M,.  ■•«  Twk, 


HQdaal.Iaraoundinc.anduiDljiatu  I 
L   futorr  Bella  tor  MhooUiClinratiMifc 

^UIJfViTofffv.^gSlS' 

DMOTinMoDwid  prloea  on  •ppUosao  I 


BUCKCTC   BCLL  FOUNDRY, 


KSr^^lBELLS 


USE  BARNES'  INK. 
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WALTER  BAKER  &  CO. 


PURE,  HIGH  QRADI  -^^-3 

COCOAS  AND  CHOCOLATES     |s| 
HieHEST  IWMDS      „sF 


and  Food 

EXPOSITIONS 

In  EaropEamiAiiierica. 

■Y   OHOCCna    IVCRYWHinE. 


TEACHERS  wh..r( 
UNEMPLOYED 

G.  H,  BEACH  A  CO. ,  L«keilil8  Bldi..  Chlenso. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT'S  STEEL  PENS, 

T?ie  Most  Perfect  Pens  Made, 
HAVE  FOR  FIFTY  YEARS  BEEN  THE  STANDARD. 

His  Celebrated  Numbers 

303,    4.04,    604  E.F.,    351,    601  E.F.,    170, 

Midhis  otheritylesmay  be  badol  all  dealers  Ihrougfaoul  tbe  world. 

GOLD    MBDAL,    PARIS    EXPOSITIONS.     1 878    and    1880 

And  the  Att)€ird  at  the  Worl^a  Colunibian  ExpoaUion,  ChteagOt 

JOtlPH  OILLOTT  a.  SONS,  91  John  Street,  NKW  YORK. 


Jndigesfm 

I  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

I  Is  the  most  effective  and  agree- 
lable  remedy  in  existence  for 
preventing  indigestion,  and  re- 
lieving those  diseases  arising 
from  a  disordered  stomach. 


'  OF 'ALL 
'  C)ICYCLE&j 


"AbbOLUTlY* 


/^DE5IG/15  El.E6AflTV/0RKMAM5hlP'Un5UHPAbJ)EDi 

^    ^      "AlATERIAL.THE  flrtEbX-  " 

-fr/E  r\oDeLi  .  WtiOHTS  laioas  pouno^    Prices  *65.Ttf  100. 

tvrFtr  inAcMifiE  Fut.',Y    guarahteeo   ■   cataloouc  sent  fou  wo  cimi  STAns 

./^OnARCII  (yCLE  (P-,Q1ICA60-. 

'■mili  OFFICE  AMD   FACTORY  LAKE  £  MAL5TED  3T4' 

Retail    ^ALEaRoon      i60''\yABAt)H     as/e  . ■■ 
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Report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen. 

The  Correlation  of  Studies. 

The  important  part  of  this  report  appears  under  the 
title  given  above.  Of  the  committee  that  considered 
this  part,  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  was  chairman,  and  a  very 
cursory  reading  shows  that  the  main  part,  if  not  the 
whole,  is  from  his  pen.  It  is  this  fact  that  will  give 
this  part  of  the  report  value. 

Dr.  Harris  was  originally  almost  the  only  man  in 
America  who  attempted  to  put  a  philosophy  under  edu- 
cation. It  was  his  effort  to  do  this  that  g^ve  him  prom- 
inence *  while  superintending  the  schools  of  St.  Louis. 
While  other  superintendents  contented  themselves  with 
obtaining  good  order,  good  spelling,  good  parsing,  and 
the  other  good  ends  for  which  the  school  was  then  be- 
lieved to  be  instituted,  William  T.  Harris  was  consider- 
ing a  deeper  question — the  question  of  the  right  subject 
matter  and  the  presenting  of  it  rationally  to  the  pupil. 
At  that  time  the  "  correlation  of  studies  "  was  not  a  term 
in  use  ;  it  was  not  demanded  then  to  describe  the  con- 
clusions thinkers  on  education  had  reached  ;  it  was  not 
deemed  necessary  there  should  be  any  relation  between 
the  studies  ;  certain  things  as  geography,  history,  etc., 
had  to  be  learned  and  that  was  all  there  was  to  it.  But 
the  tendency  to  seek  a  unity  was  bound  in  the  course  of 
time  to  affect  our  educational  philosophy,  and  in  this  re- 
port we  have  the  latest  conclusions  of  a  singularly  clear 
philosophical  mind,  one  who  has  proceeded  with  much 
caution  and  conservatism  concerning  the  studies  proper 
for  the  elementary  schools. 

The  definition  of  "  correlation  of  studies  "  given  is 
enormously  broad  and  lacks  in  perspicuity  and  compact- 
ness ;  after  many  prefatory  words  it  is  declared  to  be  the 
selection  and  arrangement  in  orderly  sequence  of  **such 
objects  of  study  as  shall  give  the  child  an  insight  into 
the  world  he  lives  in  and  a  command  over  its  reasons." 
At  once  the  philosophical  consideration  seems  to  have 
been  left  and  a  practical  selection  of  topics  for  the  school 
course  taken  up.  In  other  words,  the  title  **  correlation 
of  studies  "  is  given  to  a  defense  of  the  general  course 
of  studies  as  pursued  in  the  public  schools  of  to-day.  In 
saying  this,  we  do  not  declare  this  general  course  not  to 
be  a  good  one  for  the  objects  aimed  at — the  question 
rather  is,  would  not  a  just  unity  of  the  studies  pursued 
be  for  the  welfare  of  the  pupil  considered  from  any 
standpoint — psychological  symmetry  or  world  insight, 
or  both  ? 


Is  there  a  central  study  around  which  the  others  as- 
semble, or  of  which  the  others  are  parts  ?  In  mental 
development  is  there  a  natural  course  or  a  series  of 
steps  over  which  the  entire  human  race  pass  or  must 
pass,  no  matter  what  objects  of  thought  are  presented  to 
aid  or  to  hinder  ?  Is  there  a  normal  psychological  struc- 
ture toward  which  every  human  mind  is  impelled  by  his 
environment  ?  And  the  more  rightly  that  environment 
is  arranged,  is  there  more  perfection  and  symmetry  in 
the  psychological  structure  ? 

Dr.  Harris  leaves  these  questions,  which  lie  at  the 
basis  of  a  discussion  of  correlation  of  studies,  and  in- 
forms us  that  the  studies  to  be  pursued  in  school  are 
such  as  the  civilization  that  establishes  the  school  de- 
mands. Language  he  places  first  in  value,  *'  learning  to 
read  and  write  should  be  the  leading  study  in  his  first 
four  years  at  school."  "  Language  rightfully  forms  the 
center  of  instruction  in  the  elementarv  school."     This 

m 

Statement  is  followed  by  suggestions  of  semi-philosophic 
and  semi  practical  nature  that  have  no  small  interest, 
because,  as  has  been  said.  Dr.  Harris  has  been  a  figure 
of  great  interest  in  the  American  pedagogic  world;  hav- 
ing looked  at  the  pupil  philosophically  year  after  year, 
his  suggestions  will  have  an  interest  to  the  many  who  are 
now  beginning  to  philosophize. 

While  not  agreeing  with  Dr.  Harris  in  his  selection  of 
the  central  study  for  the  elementary  school,  his  remarks 
are  none  the  less  read  with  profound  respect.  The 
position  he  takes  in  reference  to  the  study  of  formal 
grammar  is  not  clear,  "it  should  not  be  allowed  to 
usurp  the  place  of  a  study  of  a  literary  work  of 
art."  A  training  for  four  or  five  years  in  parsing  is 
a  training  into  habits  of  indifference  toward  the  genius 
displayed  in  the  literary  work  of  art.  Twenty  years  ago 
The  School  Journal  declared  against  the  use  of  formal 
grammar  in  the  elementary  school,  except  as  to  the  very 
elements  such  as  the  classifying  of  words  and  the 
general  structure  of  sentences,  distributing  these  mainly 
in  the  last  six  months.  This  was  considered  iconoclas- 
tic at  the  time,  but  educational  progress  declares  the 
conclusion  to  be  sound.  Dr.  Harris  would  have  a  boy 
of  ten  years  begin  it  and  work  at  it  for  three  and  a  half 
years. 

Some  very  interesting  suggestions  are  made  as  to  the 
ethical  and  esthetical  in  a  literary  work  of  art,  and  the 
keeping  of  this  ethical  in  subordination.  And  there  is 
need  of  most  emphatic  utterance  of  such  suggestions. 
The  way  most  literature  is  studied  in  the  elementary 
school  is  a  mere  travesty  ?  It  makes  the  pupil  pick  and 
scrape  the  bones  of  Byron,  Scott,  and  Shakespeare  on 
the  pretence  of  studying  them. 

The  subject  of  arithmetic  is  placed  next  in  importanc 
to  that  of  language,  and  algebra  is  proposed  for  the  pu- 
pil at  twelve  years  of  age.     The  general  consensus  of 
opinion  is  that  the  pupils  emerge  from  the  elementary 
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school  with  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  arithmetic. 
The  cause  of  this  certainly  does  not  lie  in  want  of  ap- 
plication by  the  pupil,  or  in  serious  effort  by  the  teach- 
er. It  is  well  worth  while  for  the  National  Educational 
Association  to  appoint  a  committee  of  100  to  consider 
how  to  teach  arithmetic  so  that  pupils  who  study  it  for 
eight  years  shall  know  it ;  we  mean  know  it,  not  as  a 
man  knows  it,  but  as  a  youth  may  know  it.  We  do  not 
think  the  youth  gets  the  arithmetic  at  all  into  his  being 
as  he  gets  language.  It  should  be  pursued  as  physics 
and  chemics  are  pursued,  and  it  is  believed  that  before 
long  the  suggestions  made  in  The  School  Journal  rel- 
ative to  this  matter  will  be  taken  up.  In  most  of  the 
progress  made  The  Journal  has  been  followed  after 
ten  years  has  elapsed.  In  this  report  manual  training 
is  proposed  for  the  pupil  of  twelve,  but  The  Journal 
proposed  this  nearly  twenty  years  ago  amid  a  storm  of 
derisive  objections. 

Reserving  a  discussion  of  the  subject  of  unification 
of  studies  for  another  place,  it  may  be  said  here  that 
the  central  object  of  thought  in  the  world  and  in  the 
school  are  the  same — How  shall  I  be  happy  ?  To  meet 
this,  man  and  child  attempt  to  make  mental,  moral,  and 
physical  adjustments.  To  teach  a  pupil  how  to  adjust 
himself  with  reference  to  the  number  of  objects  of  the 
same  kind  is  to  teach  him  arithmetic.  In  place  of  doing 
this  a  number  of  printed  conundrums  are  put  before  the 
child.     No  wonder  he  does  not  understand  arithmetic. 

The  discussion  of  geography  is  of  moderate  value.  It 
is  not  here  that  Dr.  Harris  shines. 

The  fifth  study  m  value  is  given  as  history,  and  the 
suggestions  here  have  a  philosophic  statement  that  ren- 
der them  most  interesting  reading.  The  "historic 
method "  well  deserves  emphasis,  for  it  is  almost 
wholly  unknown  in  the  elementary  school. 

"  In  an  age  whose  proudest  boast  is  the  progress  of 
science,  there  should  be  from  the  first  a  course  in  the 
elements  of  the  sciences."  A  noble  sentence  and  would 
that  it  were  heeded  !  But  what  is  the  true  state  of  the 
case  ?  The  elementary  school  where  these  are  taught 
is  the  exception,  and  outside  of  the  cities  hard  to  find. 

"  Manual  training,  so  far  as  the  theory  and  use  of  tools 
for  working  in  wood  and  iron,  has  just  claims  on  the  el- 
ementary school."  But  Dr.  Harris  did  not  always  think 
thus.  It  doubtless  cost  him  a  serious  effort  to  displace 
grammar  partially  and  consider  wood  and  iron  working 
in  making  up  an  ideal  course  of  study.  How  many  of 
us  whose  experience  reaches  back  to  the  day  when  chil- 
dren in  the  second  reader  were  obliged  to  learn  distinc- 
tions about  nouns,  verbs,  conjunctions,  and  all  that, 
have  had  to  pull  ourselves  up  by  mental  boot  straps, 
shake  off  the  dust  of  the  past  and  think  and  act  in  the 
present.  It  is  not  so  many  years  ago  that  a  bank  pres- 
ident controlling  millions  of  dollars,  a  member  of  the 
board  of  education  in  New  York  city,  was  called  upon  by 
the  writer.  Seeing  probably  that  there  was  a  purpose 
in  the  visit  he  asked  :  *'  Have  you  come  to  me  to  talk 
about  cooking  and  sewing  in  the  schools  ?  Talk  about 
anything  else,  but  I  will  not  hear  anything  about  that. 
It  is  too  monstrous  to  think  of  using  the  public  money 
for  such  purposes."  And  yet  Dr.  Harris  yields  a 
place  in  his  plan  for  cooking  and  sewing.  They  have 
"  stronger  claims  for  a  place  in  school,"  he  says,  than 
wood  working.  Let  this  be  echoed  by  every  state  sup- 
erintendent in  his  message  to  the  teachers.  He  pro- 
poses physical  culture  an  hour  a  week  for  will-training 


purposes  mainly.  "To  go  from  a  hard  lesson  to  calis- 
thenics is  to  go  from  one  kind  of  will  training  to  an- 
other." "  Exhaustion  of  the  will  should  be  followed  by 
the  wild  caprice  of  the  recess." 

Not  a  word  is  said  as  to  the  teaching  of  religion.  Of 
course  none  was  expected  by  us  Americans,  but  it  would 
seem   strange  to  teachers   in   England  and   Germany. 

The  spelling-book  is  laid  aside.  Lists  of  words  are  to 
be  substituted. 

The  summary  given  will  enable  one  to  grasp  Dr. 
Harris'  plan  for  the  work  of  the  elementary  school. 

This  summary  shows  that  Dr.  Harris  means  the  ele- 
mentary school  to  do  a  broad  work  ;  he  has  evidently 
cut  loose  from  the  three  R's,  and  has  no  sympathy  for  the 
cry,  "We  are  overloading  the  course"  by  adding  manual 
training,  drawing,  physical  culture,  general  lessons  in 
biography,  etc. ;  natural  science,  and  some  algebra  and 
Latin  or  French.  He  plainly  indicates  that  we  are  to 
go  forward  and  not  backward ;  that  poor  results  come 
when  some  add  the  above  subjects  to  the  three  R's 
arises  from  their  ignorance  of  the  art  of  teaching  ;  those 
who  cannot  manage  all  these  subjects  should  not  teach 
at  all. 

Supt.  Greenwood  dissents  from  one  of  Dr.  Harris' 
conclusions,  believing  a  young  pupil  can  by  right  teach- 
ing be  made  to  comprehend  fractions ;  and  so  do  we. 
Nor  does  he  favor  algebra  in  the  last  two  years  ;  nor  do 
we.  He  would  use  a  spelling  book.  The  better  course 
would  be  to  have  a  small  spelling  book  containing  spell- 
ing lists  for  each  grade.  A  series  of  such  books  is  needed. 
Supt.  Gilbert  makes  some  excellent  points  ;  lessons 
given  "  weekly  "  only,  fail  to  connect  and  consolidate 
with  each  other  ;  manual  training  should  begin  in  the 
kindergarten  and  extend  through  the  entire  course  ; 
prefers  geometry  to  algebra  in  seventh  and  eighth 
grades ;  favors  experimentation  in  natural  science  by 
the  child  ;  believes  there  is  a  natural  relation  of  all 
knowledges  which  should  be  the  basis ;  the  reading  of 
the  student  should  correlate  with  his  studies  :  dissents 
emphatically  from  the  recommendation  of  a  text-book 
in  grammar  ;  no  text- book  in  geography  before  the  fifth 
year — to  all  of  which  we  emphatically  agree. 

It  is  plain  to  the  careful  reader  that  Supt.  Gilbert  rep- 
resents the  new  education  idea  in  the  Committee  of 
Fifteen  and  Dr.  Harris  the  old,  though  much  reformed 
and  advanced,  but  old  still.  It  would  have  been  a  help- 
ful thing  if  Supt.  Gilbert  could  have  written  a  separate 
report,  for  he  looks  at  the  pupil  in  the  school  from  quite 
a  different  standpoint.  Dr.  Harris  supposes  the  pupil 
to  come  to  school  to  be  fitted  to  enter  upon  the  civiliz- 
ation into  which  he  is  born  ;  Supt.  Gilbert  supposes  the 
child  to  be  capable  of  a  certain  development  toward 
which  he  tends  by  inherent  psychological  gravitations, 
and  that  the  ofiice  of  the  school  is  to  allow  this  free 
play  and  give  it  guidance.  The  difference  between 
the  philosophy  of  these  two  members  will  thus  be  seen 
to  be  vital  and  fundamental  ;  and  it  may  be  added 
that  while  Dr.  Harris  has  deservedly  a  commanding  in- 
fluence his  views  are  not  the  views  of  those  educators 
who  are  to  command  the  attention  of  the  public  in  1900  ; 
these  are  better  voiced  by  Supt.  Gilbert. 

Supt.  Jones  suggests  in  a  charming  manner  what  is 
wholly  omitted  by  Dr.  Harris  that  mathematical  prob- 
lems may  arise  in  geography,  history,  chemistry,  and  in 
nature  study,  and  this  last  is  related  by  literature  to 
human  experience.  Supt.  Maxwell  favors  more  gram- 
mar than  Dr.  Harris ;  he  objects  to  "  paraphrasing ;" 
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"would  retain  arithmetic  in  the  entire  course. 

It  will  appear  from  a  careful  reading  of  the  report 
that  Dr.  Harris  has  proceeded  rather  to  discuss  a  differ- 
ent question   than   that  of  correlation,  concentration, 
co-ordination,    unification,    whatever     term     he     pre- 
ferred ;  it  was  more  his  purpose  to  present  his  views  as 
to  the  proper  studies  that   should   be   included  in  the 
usual  school  program  and  the  proportionate  time  to  be 
devoted  to  them — a  question  of  magnitude.     This  he  has 
discussed  in  a  spirit  in  which  philosophy  and  experience 
are  happily  blended.     The  subject  of  a  just  correlation 
of  the  studies  in  the  elementary  school  is  yet  before  the 
teachers  of  America.     Suppose  the  studies  namedln  Dr. 
Harris'  summary  to  be  fixed  upon,  the  question  is,  How 
teach   these  subjects  so   that  there  is  a  generation  of 
power  and  not  a  mere  absorption  of  knowledge  ?    Not 
power  in   arithmetic  or  grammar  or  geography,  but  a 
power  better  to  know  himself,  to  think  more  clearly  on 
all  subjects  and  desire  deeper  draughts. 


Dr.  Harris'  Reply  to  Dr.  De  Garmo. 

In  The  School  Journal  of  May  4,  Dr.  De  Garmo 
has  discussed  my  former  letter,  deprecating  my  attack 
on  Herbart  for  sinking  the  will  in  the  feeling  and  the 
feeling  in  the  intellect.  But  I  cannot  explain  how  Dr. 
De  Garmo  could  have  found  any  evidence  in  the  article 
that  I  am  a  disciple  of  Schopenhauer.  He  attributes  to 
me  the  doctrine  of  Schopenhauer,  namely,  that  the  will 
is  the  fundamental  faculty  from  which  intellect  and 
feeling  are  to  be  deduced.  I  cannot  find  any  such  state- 
ment on  re-reading  my  hasty  letter.  But  if  in  my  haste 
I  had  said  such  a  thing  I  should  repudiate  it.  I  have  never 
held  that  the  will  is  the  fundamental  faculty  and  that  it 
makes  the  intellect.  I  hold  that  the  intellect,  the  will, 
and  the  feelings  are  the  three  sides  of  man's  nature  and 
that  the  intellect  and  will  are  equally  substantial. 

This  question  of  the  so-called  "  faculties  of  the  mind  " 
needs  more  careful  consideration.  We  do  not  want 
faculties  of  the  mind  if  we  mean  by  the  expression 
*'  things  and  properties,"  namely,  the  soul  the  thing  and 
the  faculties  its  properties.  The  category  of  Mng  and 
properties  is  the  idea  to  be  got  rid  of.  Faculties  as  ac- 
tivities of  the  soul  have  not  been  objected  to  and  the 
expression  certainly  will  not  be  got  rid  of.  Just  think 
for  a  moment  of  the  substitution  for  faculties  which 
Herbart  suggests.  Professor  Parr  has  called  attention 
to  it  in  the  Texas  yournal  of  Education.  Herbart  would 
substitute  "  arching  or  vaulting "  and  "  tapering  or 
pointing  "  to  explain  how  feeling  and  willing  and  other 
so-called  faculties  arise.  (See  Herbart's  "  Text- Book 
in  Psychology,"  Sections  26  to  28).  Do  the  physical 
concepts  of  arching  and  tapering — mere  mental  pictures 
of  material  processes— belong  to  a  higher  mode  of 
thinking  about  intellectual  activities  ?  Are  not  such 
concepts  as  tapering  and  arching^  applied  to  mind,  far 
more  crude  and  barbarous  than  the  old  idea  of  facul- 
ties ? 

In  regard  to  what  Dr.  De  Garmo  says  about  interest, 
I  have  no  criticism  to  make.  Dr.  De  Garmo  himself  is 
discreet  and  careful  and  does  not  allow  himself  to  be 
carried  to  extremes  in  applications  of  Herbart. 

W.  T.  Harris,  Com. 

U,  S,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D,  C, 


Correlation  of  Subjects: 

In  the  Primary  Grades. 
By  Harriet  F.  Eastabrooks-O'Shea. 

(This  article  treats  briefly  of  the  practical  operation  of  the  principle  of 
correlation  during^  the  first  four  years  of  the  child  s  school  life,  stating  in  a 
general  way  what  is  now  being  done  in  the  normal  school  at  Mankato, 
and  which  it  is  believed  can  be  done  m  any  graded  schools.) 

The  primary  thought  in  correlation  is  that  all  the 
work  for  any  one  day,  or  indeed  for  any  year,  or  even 
the  whole  school  course,  shall  be  unified  and  bound  to- 
gether by  strong  ties  of  relationship,  for  it  is"  only  in 
this  way  that  the  interest  of  the  child  can  be  stimulated, 
or  that  he  can  readily  appreciate  and  remember  those 
things  that  are  brought  to  his  attention  in  the  different 
subjects  of  instruction.  In  other  words,  instead  of  a 
dozen  branches  there  is  only  one  branch  with  several 
phases,  but  all  contributing  to  make  the  central  object 
of  thought  more  thoroughly  and  perfectly  comprehended. 
The  question  is,  then,  what  constitutes  this  principal 
branch,  and  how  do  the  all  the  other  branches  serve  to 
bring  out  the  thought  in  it  more  completely  to  the  child? 
In  answer  to  this  some  would  say  nature  study  ;  others 
would  maintain  that  history  and  li^rature  should  be  the 
central  subjects,  while  language,  reading,  spelling,  writ- 
ing, drawing,  painting,  modeling,  number,  and  music  are 
ways  in  which  the  thought  gained  from  the  study  of  na- 
ture, or  of  history  and  literature,  may  be  expressed,  and 
are  also  the  means  which  the  teacher  must  make  use  of 
to  lead  the  child  to  acquire  more  knowledge  about  these 
real  studies  than  he  would  be  apt  to  get  from  his  own 
investigations. 

In  our  own  school  both  nature  and  literature  (includ- 
ing history)  constitute  the  real  subjects  through  which 
the  expressive  or  formal  subjects  are  gained,  and  these 
same  expressive  or  formal  subjects  are  made  means  of 
discipline  in  the  complete  investigation  of  any  object  or 
phase  of  nature,  or  any  subject  in  history  that  is  being 
studied  at  any  one  time.  If  we  have  any  one  central 
subject,  however,  I  think  we  should  call  it  the  study  of 
nature,  including  the  child  in  his  social  relations,  for  we 
have  found  that  the  material  in  this  study  can  be  more 
readily  used  by  the  teacher,  and  appeals  at  first  to  the 
child's  interest  and  attention  with  greater  force  than 
does  the  more  abstract  matter  of  history  and  literature, 
although  we  constantly  use  literature  of  the  story  form 
— myth,  fable,  folk,  nature,  and  history  stories — to  sup- 
plement our  study  of  any  natural  object,  or  any  phase  of 
the  life  and  environment  of  the  child. 

It  should  be  understood  that  by  nature  study  I  mean 
not  only  the  study  of  natural  objects,  as  a  flower,  a  bird, 
a  stone,  a  running  brook,  the  sun,  weather,  or  any  other 
object  or  phenomenon  of  nature  outside  of  the  child 
himself,  but  1  mean  as  well,  and  perhaps  in  a  greater  de- 
gree, the  study  of  the  child's  own  life  in  relation,  first, 
to  those  in  his  home,  directing  his  attention  to  the  ne- 
cessity for  such  qualities  as  unselfishness,  gentleness, 
truthfulness,  courtesy,  etc.,  etc. ;  second,  his  relations 
toward  his  teacher,  his  class-mates,  and  all  others  ;  and, 
third,  to  the  care  of  his  own  person,  and  the  necessity 
for  thoughtfulness  about  health,  cleanliness,  etc. 

When  the  child's  attention  is  directed  concretely  upon 
his  own  conduct  toward  all  with  whom  he  has  associa- 
tions there  is  abundant  opportunity  for  the  use  of  his- 
tory and  literature  that  may  illustrate  ethical  and  moral 
principles,  as  well  as  estimable  habits  of  courteous  de- 
meanor. 

Whenever  a  natural  object  or  phenomenon  is  being 
studied  there  can  always  be  found  myth,  fable,  folk  and 
nature  stories  that  will  bring  out  more  fully,  and  will 
impress  the  facts  gained  from  the  concrete,  or  objective, 
study.  Thus  literature  and  history  are  correlated  with 
nature  study  throughout  all  of  our  work. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  helpful  to  take  one  day's  work 
and  see  how  the  subjects  throughout  articulate  with  each 
other.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  in  our  school  a  class 
bridging  over  between  the  kindergarten  and  formal 
primary  work, — a  class  learning  to  read  and  write  while 
continuing  to  some  extent  with  the  games,  gifts,   and 
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occupations  of  the  kindergarten.  The  first  work  of  the 
day  is  the  morning  lesson  upon  some  natural  object  or 
phenomenon  that  has  been  brought  into  the  school,  or 
that  the  child  has  observed  on  his  way  thereto  ;  or  upon 
some  phase  of  the  child's  life  at  home,  in  his  relation 
with  his  associates,  or  that  he  has  observed  in  the  indus- 
trial community  around  about  him.  This  lesson  furnishes 
the  theme  for  the  day's  duties.  While  the  lesson  is  in 
progress  the  teacher  leads  the  child  first  to  see  clearly 
and  to  think  accurately,  and  then  encourages  him  to  ex- 
press in  an  orderly  manner  what  has  been  seen  and  what 
he  has  thought.  If  the  expression  is  faulty  the  teacher 
corrects  by  leading  the  chil(}  to  imitate  the  model  which 
she  has  herself  set.  Whenever  there  is  necessity  for  the 
use  of  words  not  in  the  child's  vocabulary  the  teacher 
gives  them  to  him  and  requires  their  correct  use.  In 
all  instances  she  first  gives  the  child  some  thought  to 
express,  and  then  encourages  him  to  express  it  freely, 
naturally,  and  completely.  This  is  work  in  oral  language, 
and  it  furnishes  a  most  excellent  opportunity  for  the 
cultivation  of  ready,  definite,  and  fluent  expression  ; — 
the  aim  and  the  end  of  all  language  training.  In  con- 
nection with  the  study  of  the  natural  object  the  teacher 
reads  or  tells  some  myth,  fable,  folk,  nature,  or  history 
story,  and  requires  the  child  to  reproduce  this  in  his 
own  words,  leading  him  first  to  get  the  thought  clearly, 
and  then  to  make  it  clear  to  others. 

After  this  there  is  reading  from  the  board  or  from 
print  sentences  about  the  subject  that  has  been  studied. 
The  child  in  his  morning's  study  is  familiar  with  the 
thought  conveyed  in  every  sentence  and  understands 
the  meaning  of  every  word,  and  the  purpose  now  is  to 
have  him  gain  the  written  symbols  that  express  the 
thought  which  he  has  expressed  orally.  This  con- 
stitutes his  reading  lesson.  In  addition  to  the  sen- 
tences which  he  has  himself  made  in  the  subject  of  the 
morning  lesson  he  may  read  the  sentences  in  his  read- 
ing book,  or  of  some  story,  after  first  comprehending 
the  thought  to  be  conveyed.  By  this  work  he  has  little 
difficulty  with  the  mechanics  of  reading,  because  hav- 
ing the  thought  and  appreciating  it  he  will  usually  give 
it  naturally,  and  there  will  be  little  need  to  drill  upon 
such  things  as  observing  marks  ot  punctuation,  empha- 
sis, inflection,  and  so  on. 

After  this,  the  sentences  that  have  been  put  upon  the 
board  for  the  reading  lesson  are  written  by  the  child 
upon  the  board  or  at  his  seat,  and  he  is  required  to  see 
and  imitate  correctly  the  form  of  the  sentence  as  a 
whole,  and  of  each  of  its  parts.  If  he  omits  anything 
or  shows  in  any  way  that  he  has  not  perceived  correctly 
the  form  of  what  he  has  tried  to  copy,  he  is  required  to 
compare  his  copy  with  the  model  and  discover  his  own 
error.  In  this  work  the  child  is  learning,  first,  written 
language,  including  capitalization,  syntax,  and  punctua- 
tion ;  second,  writing,  in  perceiving  the  forms  of  let- 
ters, and  learning  to  reproduce  them  correctly  ;  third, 
spelling,  in  reproducing  the  forms  of  the  words  cor- 
rectly, and  when  he.  knows  the  letters,  writing  and  re- 
producing orally  these  in  their  proper  order  in^  any 
word.  Of  course  some  special  drill  work  will  be  re- 
quired to  fix  the  mechanical  part  of  language  and  make 
its  use  automatic,  as  in  the  spelling  of  words,  the  use  of 
idioms,  the  correct  use  of  pronouns,  and  the  past  and 
perfect  of  certain  verbs  as,  Jo^  is^go^  and  so  on.  A  spe- 
cial period  must  be  given  for  this  drill  work  ;  but  only 
those  mechanics  of  language  should  be  studied  at  any 
time  as  are  actually  needed  and  used  by  the  child  in  the 
expression  ol  his  thoughts,  as  occasioned  by  the  other 
work  of  the  class  room.  For  example,  the  new  words 
of  his  reading  lesson  should  be  made  the  subject  for 
word  study  and  spelling  lessons. 

Thus  far  we  have  spoken  only  of  language,  oral  and 
written,  and  reading,  together  with  the  formal  work  of 
word  study,  phonics,  spelling,  and  punctuation  ;  but 
there  are  still  other  subjects  that  have,  if  possible,  a 
more  vital  part  in  amplifying  and  making  more  definite 
the  thought  of  the  morning  lesson.  In  the  study  of 
any  object  there  are  the  qualities  of  form,  outline,  rela- 


tion of  parts,  and  color  that  must  be  appreciated,  and 
this  gives  opportunity  for  the  use  in  drawing,  modelings 
constructing  (or  hand  work)  and  painting.  All  of  these 
subjects  are,  in  the  first  place,  means  of  expression,  re- 
vealing what  and  how  the  child  sees  the  objects  he  is 
studying,  or  conceives  them  when  he  listens  to  any 
story  of  narration  or  description  ;  and  when  he  draws^ 
models,  constructs,  or  paints  in  reproducing  what  he 
sees,  or  in  illustrating  objects  or  events  read  or  told  ta 
him,  he  reveals  in  a  very  accurate  way  how  these  things 
actually  are  in  his  mind,  and  this  affords  the  teacher 
opportunity  to  use  drawing,  modeling,  constructing,  and 
painting  as  means  to  train  the  child  to  more  accurate 
observation  and  more  extensive  reflection.  All  of  these 
subjects,  then,  in  any  one  day's  work  can  and  should 
be  used  to  show,  first,  how  the  child  has  perceived  cer- 
tain  facts  in  the  morning  lesson  ;  and,  second,  to  ex- 
tend and  complete  his  observations  and  reflections 
about  the  lesson.  Of  course  there  is  a  mechanical  side 
to  each  of  these  subjects  that  needs  special  drill  until 
it  becoines  automatic,  and  this  requiries  a  special 
period  ;  but  the  mechanics  drilled  upon  should  be  sim- 
ply that  which  is  necessary  for  the  child's  ready  and 
accurate  expression  of  thought  occasioned  by  other 
work  of  the  class-room.  In  our  kindergarten  class  the 
gifts  and  occupations  afford  opportunity  for  expression 
through  drawing,  modeling,  constructing,  and  painting, 
while  the  games  and  music  express  further  thought 
about  many  of  the  things  that  are  studied.  The  songs,, 
so  far  as  possible,  relate  to  the  subject  of  the  morning 
lesson,  while  the  games  imitate  the  activities  so  far  as 
these  can  be  imitated  by  the  child. 

There  is  left  yet  the  work  in  number,  which  does  not 
seem  to  be  so  easily  related  to  the  work  of  the  morning 
lesson  as  are  the  other  subjects,  not  but  that  it  can  be 
in  theory  very  closiely  related,  but  the  conditions  which 
are  met  with  in  our  school  work  do  not  admit  of  carrv- 
ing  the  theory  entirely  into  effect.  During  the  first 
year  we  make  the  study  of  number  incidental,  being 
one  of  the  modes  of  expressing  facts  about  nature,  just 
as  is  drawing  or  painting  ;  but  beginning  with  the  sec- 
ond year  we  find  it  necessary  to  have  much  formal 
drill  that  is  not  connected  with  the  morning  lesson. 
So  far  as  possible  we  apply  it  in  the  ordinary  activities 
and  relations  of  life,  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  op- 
portunity to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  number  study 
when  it  is  confined  at  all  closely  to  much  of  the  other 
work  during  the  day. 

I  have  thus  briefly  tried  to  sketch  the  work  of  any 
one  day  indicating  how  one  thought  can  run  through 
most  of  the  work.  And  it  can  be  seen  that  there  are  two- 
phases  :  (i)  real  or  content  studies,  (2)  expressive  and 
disciplinary  subjects  which  express  and  amplify  thought 
to  be  gained  from  the  real  studies,  but  to  which  there 
is  a  formal  side  requiring  special  drill  to  fix  automati- 
cally, as  word  study,  spelling,  phonics,  number  ;  and 
certain  technique  in  drawing,  modeling,  constructing, 
painting,  and  music.  While  it  is  certainly  necessary  to 
have  special  and  thorough  drill  work  upon  mechanics, 
yet  this  should  not  go  beyond  the  necessity  for  the  use 
of  expressive  and  disciplinary  subjects  in  the  study  of 
real  subjects  at  any  time. 

AfankatOy  Minn, 


The  strongest  impulse  to  improvement,  whether  in- 
tellectual or  moral,  is  a  sort  of  divine  dissatisfaction 
with  the  actual  in  comparison  with  the  ideal.  This  ideal 
self  is  no  impotent,  shadowy  thing.  It  is  the  soul's  con- 
sciousness of  its  possibilities.  It  is  an  essential  con- 
dition of  determined  choice  and  persevering  action. 
The  noble  ideals  with  which  literature  abounds,  may  be 
made  personal  object  lessons,  far  more  potent  than  the 
reality  to  awaken  dissatisfaction  with  present  attain- 
ments, and  an  all-conquering  desire  to  leave  the  things 
that  are  behind  and  stretch  out  towards  the  things  that 
are  before. — Janus  A,  McLeilan, 
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Defective   Eyes  in  the   School-Room. 

By  W.  G.  Hudson,  M.  D. 

School  children  and  teachers  whose  eyes  are  defec- 
tive are  at  such  an  obvious  disadvantage  as  compared 
with  those  having  perfect  vision,  that  in  this  article  I 
propose  to  discuss  a  few  of  the  more  common  defects, 
and  will  try  to  explain  what  they  are  and  how  they  may 
be  corrected. 


Let  us  first  trace  the  course  of  light  as  it  enters  a  nor- 
mal eye,  represented  diagrammatically  in  Fig.  i,  the  rays 
of  light  being  here  supposed  to  come  from  a  point  (a) 
twenty  f^et  or  more  from  the  eye.  The  rays  from  such 
a  distance  are  so  nearly  parallel  that  they  may  be  as- 
sumed to  be  so.  The  lens  of  the  eye  (^)  pauses  these 
rays  to  come  to  a  focus  at  (r),  where  the  branches  of  the 
optic  nerve  are  distributed,  forming  the  retina.  This  is 
brought  about  in  the  same  way  that  the  lens  in  a  camera 
brings  rays  to  a  focus  on  the  ground  glass,  and  images 
are  formed  in  the  eye  just  as  in  a  camera. 


If  the  luminous  point  be  brought  nearer  to  the  eye,  as 
represented  in  Fig.  2,  rays  from  it  will  be  more  diverg- 
ent ;  therefore,  the  lens  being  the  same,  they  would  focus 
at  a  point  (d)  behind  the  eye,  and  a  blur  instead  of  a 
clearly  defined  image  of  the  point  (a)  would   result  at 

In  a  camera,  this  would  be  remedied  by  drawing  the 
ground  glass  screen  back  to  (^),  but  in  the  eye  the  re- 
tina (c)y  being  stationary,  is  again  brought  into  focus  by 
strengthening  the  lens  (^);  this^being  effected  by  the  con- 
tracting of  the  ciliary  muscle,  which  is  not  sho^n  in  the 
diagram.  When  this  muscle  contracts,  it  increases  the 
convexity  of  the  lens,  and  consequently  its  power,  so 
that  rays  from  the  near  point  are  now  focused  at  {c).  This 
process  is  called  accommodation. 


In  an  eyeball  that  is  too  short,  Fig.  3,  rays  from  a 
distant  point  also  focus  at  a  point  (d)  behind  the  retina 
U).  But  by  means  of  the  accommodation,  they  can  be 
focused  at  W,  although  only  by  the  expenditure  of  the 
necessary  amount  of  muscular  power.  And  if  the  object 
is  brought  near  to  the  eye,  then  the  ciliary  muscle  will 
have  to  contract  still  more,  until  that  much  additional 
strength  of  the  lens  is  attained.  This  is  the  condition 
of  things  in  the  "  far-sighted  eye.*'  It  is  able  to  focus 
objects  at  various  distances  upon  its  retina,  as  we  have 
seen,  but  in  doing  so  has  to  work  just  that  much  harder 
than  the  normal  eye. 


The  near-sighted  eye  is  too  long  for  the  refractive 
power  of  its  lens.  By  referring  to  Fig.  4,  it  will  be  seen 
that  rays  from  the  distant  point  {a)  are  focused  at  (^), 
and  by  the  time  they  reach  the  retina  (c)  they  are  again 
out  of  focus.    On  the  other  hand,  rays  from  a  ncaf  point 


(f)  are  brought  to  a  focus  on  the  retina  without  any  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  ciliary  muscle.  Thus  it  is  evi- 
dent that,  by  accommodating,  any  point  nearer  than  (t) 
can  be  focused,  but  those  beyond  cannot. 

Astigmatism  is  the  defect  where  the  eye  differs  in 
different  meridians.  Thus,  in  Fig.  5,  suppose  the  eye  to 
be  normal  in  the  meridian  (a-l)  and  far-sighted  in  (cd). 
Then  when  the  ciliary  muscle,  contracting,  corrects  Ic'd)^ 
it  causes  (a-^)  to  become  near-sighted.  Evidently,  then, 
this  defect  precludes  the  possibility  of  clear  vision  at 
any  distance  without  artificial  aid.  There  are  various 
forms  of  astigmatism,some  cases  even  being  near-sighted 
in  one  meridian  and  far-sighted  in  another.  **  Mixed 
astigmatism.") 

There  is  only  one  way  to  correct  these  defects — 
proper  glasses. 

The  lens  of  a  far-sighted  eye  being  too  weak  for  its 
length,  an  additional  convex  lens  would  be  used,  of  such 
a  strength  that  it  and  the  lens  of  the  eye  would  together 
be  just  sufficient  to  cause  parallel  rays  to  focus  upon  the 
retina,  without  the  eye  exerting  any  accommodation. 

For  the  correction  of  near-sightedness,  advantage  is 
taken  of  the  fact  that  a  concave  lens  neutralizes  the 
effect  of  a  convex  one.  Thus,  in  Fig.  4,  the  lens  (d)  is 
too  strong  for  the  distance  it  is  from  the  retina,  since  it 
brings  the  rays  to  a  focus  too  soon.  Therefore  we  would 
place  in  front  of  this  eye  a  concave  lens  of  such  a 
strength  that,  when  so  weakened,  the  lens  of  the  eye 
would  just  be  able  to  bring  parallel  rays  to  a  focus  upon 
its  retina,  when  not  exerting  any  accommodation. 
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For  the  correction  of  astigmatism,  a  cylindrical  lens 
is  used.  A  convex  cylindrical  lens  is  shown  in  Fig.  6, 
and  would  correct  the  defect  illustrated  in  Fig.  5.  The 
meridian  {d  f)  of  the  lens,  being  convex,  would  be  so  ad- 
justed as  to  coincide  with  the  far-sighted  meridian  of 
the  eye,  and  the  meridian  (f-g)  of  the  lens,  being  plane, 
to  coincide  with  the  normal  meridian.  Thus  the  far- 
sighted  meridian  would  be  corrected,  and  the  normal 
meridian  not  interfered  with. 

These  errors  of  refraction  manifest  themselves  by 
causing  pain,  fatigue,  or  headache  on  using  the  eyes,  or 
by  poor  vision.  Poor  vision  generally  results  only  when 
the  defect  is  considerable,  whereas  the  other  disturb- 
ances, especially  headaches,  are  likely  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  connection  with  slight  errors.  They  are 
caused  by  the  excessive  straining  of  the  ciliary  muscle. 
They  are  most  frequent  in  astigmatism  and  far-sighted 
ness,  and  indeed  I  am  often  called  upon  to  treat  head- 
aches which  have  long  resisted  the  action  of  drugs,  and 
which  cease  immediately  when  the  proper  glasses  are 
prescribed. 

The  acuteness  of  vision  is  measured  by  means  of  a  set 
of  letters  of  graded  sizes,  each  size  as  small  as  the  aver- 
age normal  eye  can  see  at  the  distance  marked  beneath. 
Thus,  the  largest  letter  commonly  found  on  the  test 
card  can  be  seen  by  the  normal  eye  at  200  feet.  If  this 
is  the  smallest  that  can  be  seen  by  a  patient  at  20  feet, 
we  say  his  vision  is  ^^j-.  If  the  smallest  he  can  see  at 
20  feet  is  the  line  marked  30,  his  vision  is  |^.  Twenty 
feet  is  the  usual  distance  for  testing,  and  each  eye  should 
be  tested  separately.  Children  with  little  or  no  defect 
generally  have  far  above  the  normal  power,  and  some- 
times read,  at  20  feet,  the  line  marked  12,  or  even  10. 
(«  or  U). 

A  word  about  obtaining  the  glasses  when  they  are 
needed.  There  are  numerous  persons  professing  to  pre- 
scribe glasses,  which  really  requires  considerable  skill. 
We  find  not  only  oculists  (physicians  who  have  specially 
prepared  themselves  for  this  branch  6f  practice),  but 
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also  jewelers,  druggists,  opticians,  and  saleswomen  in 
the  large  dry  goods  stores.  However,  public  opinion  is 
just  now  undergoing  a  great  change  in  this  matter,  for 
people  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  eye  is  not  an 
organ  to  be  entrusted  to  any  one  but  the  skilled  oculist. 
It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  the  work  of  the  dentist  was 
largely  performed  by  the  barber,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  a  similar  reform  will  soon  be  accomplished  in  this 
matter.  Even  the  oculist  cannot  accurately  determine 
what  glass  to  prescribe  for  a  young  person  without  first 
suspending  the  action  of  the  ciliary  muscle  by  means  of 
some  mydriatic,  and  as  these  are  all  somewhat  poison- 
ous, only  physicians  are  allowed  to  use  them. 

The  family  physician  can  generally  recommend  and 
furnish  the  address  of  some  particular  oculist  if  requested, 
who,  after  examining  the  eyes,  will  write  a  prescription 
for  the  glasses,  and  they  are  then  to  be  made  from  this 
order  by  the  optician. 

Eye  Dept,^  North  Eastern  Dispensary^  New  York  City, 


Hard  of  Hearing  Children. 

By  Mabel  Ellery  Adams. 

Every  teacher  has  at  some  time  had  a  partially  deaf 
child  entrusted  to  her  care,  and  many  teachers  have 
found  difficulty  in  dealing  with  such  a  child.  He  is 
usually  dubbed  '^  stupid  and  deaf,*'  and  pushed  on  from 
class  to  class  because  there  is  no  room  for  him  to  stay 
behind.  He  has  his  abiding  place  in  the  last  row,  and 
when  his  class  comes  out  to  recite  the  teacher  consci- 
entiously shouts  during  the  fraction  of  time  which  be- 
longs to  him  individually.  When  she  shouts  he  catches 
a  part  of  what  she  says,  and  answers  her  to  the  best  of 
his  ability  ;  but  because  he  has  failed  to  hear  much  of 
the  general  explanation  or  preparatory  work  which  pre- 
ceded the  recitation,  and  because  for  many  days, 
months,  or  years  he  has  failed  to  derive  much  benefit 
from  the  general  work  of  the  school,  he  probably 
answers  wrong,  and  the  teacher  with  a  class  of  normal 
pupils,  in  the  full  possession  of  all  their  senses  waiting 
for  her  attention,  passes  on  with  a  look  of  despair  or 
impatience  leaving  the  hard  of  hearing  child  to  wonder 
what  he  has  said  wrong,  and  to  make  up  his  mind  there 
is  not  much  use  in  trying. 

It  has  occurred  to  the  writer  that  some  account  of 
the  methods  used  with  hard  of  hearing  children  in  oral 
schools  for  the  deaf  might  be  profitable  to  public  school 
teachers. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  here  that  any  teach- 
er who  has  a  hard  of  hearing  child  in  her  school  cannot 
do  better  than  to  persuade  his  parents  to  send  him  to 
an  oral  day  school,  if  such  a  school  is  within  reach.  He 
will  there  receive  instruction  in  all  the  studies  pursued 
in  schools  for  the  hearing,  and  in  addition  will  be  given 
lessons  in  articulation,  voice  culture,  and  lip-reading. 
His  attendance  at  such  a  school  will  not  make  him  un- 
like other  boys  of  his  age  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  will  so 
improve  his  means  of  understanding  what  transpires 
about  him,  that,  in  large  measure,  the  difficulties  engen- 
dered by  his  partial  loss  of  hearing  will  be  overcome. 
If,  however,  tne  child  must  take  his  chances  in  an  ordi- 
nary public  school  his  teacher  can  do  a  good  deal  to 
help  him  if  she  understands  his  needs. 

Few  people  not  connected  with  the  work  of  teaching 
the  deaf  realize  that  the  phrase  "hard  of  hearing, 
when  applied  to  a  young  child  means  something  more 
than  inability  to  hear  readily.  The  mental  state  of  a 
child  who  has  been  hard  of  hearing  from  birth  or  from 
infancy  differs  greatly  from  the  mental  state  of  the  per- 
fectly normal  child. 

The  normal  child  comes  to  school  at  the  age  of  five 
prepared  to  express  his  thoughts  in  such  language  as 
he  has  been  hearing  for  five  years.  He  speaks  his 
mother-tongue  well  or  ill  according  as  he  comes  from  a 
cultured  home  or  an  ignorant  one,  but  language  he 
possesses ;  he  uses  all  the  parts  of  speech  readily,  all 
the  little  connecting  words  whose  meanings  are  so  dif- 


ficult to  explain,  but  so  easy  to  understaad  when  used  ; 
he  expresses  the  common  wants  and  the  common  facts 
of  life  in  the  common  language  of  his  environment. 

Now  how  about  the  hard  of  hearing  child  when  he 
comes  to  school  at  the  same  age  ?  He  talks,  certainly. 
He  uses  nouns,  verbs,  and  adjectives  readily,  pronouns 
less  readily,  prepositions  sparingly,  and  adverbs  very 
rarely.  Why }  His  friends  have  shouted  names  at  him 
from  his  infancy,  names  of  people,  places,  animals,  and 
inanimate  objects,  hence  his  nouns.  They  have  shouted 
commands  and  directions  concerning  work  and  play  at 
him  systematically,  and  from  these  commands  and  di- 
rections he  has  acquired  his  verbs.  They  have  quali- 
fied the  name-words  by  the  commoner  adjectives,  and 
so  he  also  says  "big,  little,  large,  small,  great  big,  little 
small,  pretty,  bad,  naughty,  good,  high,  deep,  long  and 
short,  and  perhaps  a  few  more  adjectives.  Pronouns 
his  friends  have  used  but  seldom,  because  when  people 
shout  they  are  apt  to  speak  emphatically,  and  names 
are  more  emphatic  than  pronouns ;  therefore  the  hard 
of  hearing  child  uses  comparatively  few  pronouns. 
Prepositions  are  seldom  spoken  emphatically.  Even 
when  a  sentence  is  shouted  the  voice  is  apt  to  drop  on 
the  connecting  words,  and  so  the  hard  of  hearing  child 
of  five  knows  but  little  about  them.  Adjectives  almost 
invariably  do  duty  for  adverbs. 

There  are  hard  of  hearing  children  who  use  language 
more  correctly  than  such  a  child  as  the  one  indicated 
above,  but  the  description  applies  to  a  good  many  cases 
personally  known  to  the  writer. 

Now  such  a  condition  of  things  indicates  in  the  hard 
of  hearing  child  a  mental  state  which  bears  the  same 
relation  to  a  normal  child's  mental  state  as  does  the 
halting,  babyish  speech  of  the  one  to  the  more  accurate, 
intelligible  speech  of  the  other. 

The  hard  of  hearing  child  may  possess  potentially  the 
brighest  mind  in  the  school,  but  for  years,  since  his 
birth  or  since  his  partial  loss  of  hearing,  he  has  received 
only  blurred  impressions  of  spoken  language.  Much 
of  the  ordinary  daily  language  of  the  household  and  the 
streets  which  forms  the  sound  environment  of  the  hear- 
ing world  has  escaped  him.  He  has  heard  part,  but 
not  all,  of  what  was  addressed  direotly  to  himself  in 
loud  tones,  but  of  the  unconscious  development  which 
comes  to  every  child  through  the  hearing  of  thousands 
and  thousands  of  words  uttered  in  its  presence,  he  has 
received  little,  if  any. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  hard  of  hearing  child 
needs  something  more  than  shouting  to  place  him  on 
an  equal  footing  with  his  hearing  brother.  What  is 
that  something  ?  And  how  can  a  hardworking,  over- 
burdened teacher  in  a  public  school  give  it  to  him? 
His  need  is  three-fold.  First  he  needs  to  be  taught  to 
hear,  /.  ^.,  to  get  the  greatest  possible. advantage  from 
such  hearing  as  he  has ;  second,  he  needs  to  be  taught 
the  use  of  the  complete  sentence  as  a  means  of  expres- 
sing his  thought;  and  third,  he  needs  to  have  his  defec- 
tive speech  corrected. 

Uiiless  she  chooses  to  give  him  time  out  of  school  a 
teacher  has  but  little  opportunity  to  teach  her  hard  of 
hearing  pupil  to  hear ;  but  she  can  make  herself  abso- 
lutely certain  that  he  hears  every  word  she  says  to  him 
directly  by  making  him  repeat  every  word  after 
her;  she  can  let  him  have  a  seat  near  her  all  the  time  so 
that,  as  he  becomes  used  to  her  voice,  he  may  catch  a  good 
deal  of  what  she  says  to  the  class  at  large  (no  matter 
if  he  has  to  change  his  seat  twenty  times  a  day,  the 
gain  to  him  is  worth  the  trouble  to  the  teacher),  and 
most  important  of  all,  she  can  enlist  his  parents  and 
classmates  in  the  good  cause. 

(TO  BK  CONTINUED*) 


There  will  be  many  profitable  excursions  from  Den- 
ver available  to  members  of  the  N.  E.  A.  We  intend  to 
give  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  these  to  our  readers.  A  num- 
ber have  already  decided  to  spend  the  summer  in  Cali- 
fornia, for  Deliver  is  half  way  there  ;  it  is  as  close  to  the 
Rocky  mountains  as  railroads  will  permit :  Pike's  Peak 
is  in  full  view.     Read  our  columns  carefully. 
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Precautions  in  Diseases.     I. 

By  Elmer  £.  Beams. 

How  many  of  our  schools  are  frequently  disturbed  by 
the  outbreak  of  a  contagious  disease  !  It  is  a  disturbing 
factor  both  in  regard  to  health  and  education.  A  conta- 
gious disease  breaking  out  in  a  school  is  sure  to  spread 
over  the  entire  school  district  and  neighborhood,  unless 
due  vigilance  is  put  forth  by  teacher,  school  officers, 
and  township  board  of  healtli. 

Prevention  is  far  better  than  cure.  From  a  first  view- 
point  hygiene  is  a  preventive  science,  and  therefore  the 
first  question  that  presents  itself  is,  Aow  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  contagious  diseases  common  to  children. 
With  this  end  in  vlew.Jirst  of  all,  give  all  buildings 
and  surroundings  a  close  examination  as  regards  clean- 
liness, ventilation,  and  other  care  included  in  good  san- 
itary arrangements  and  housekeeping. 

During  the  past,  under  the  old  district  system,  this 
has  been,  we  might  say,  criminally  neglected.  Under 
the  **  township  system "  we  sincerely  trust  it  will  be 
more  carefully  looked  after. 

Second,  we  must  give  very  close  attention  to  the  in- 
dividual child.  Coming,  as  they  do,  from  so  many 
homes  of  different  grades  and  localities,  and  of  parents 
of  various  habits,  there  is  the  utmost  need  of  special 
knowledge  as  to  the  cleanliness  of  each  child,  and  the 
teachers  on  this  point  should  not  forget  themselves. 
Pay  close  attention  to  the  hands  and  hair.  Foul 
mouths,  uncleaned  teeth,  and  a  foul  breath  are  often  a 
prime  cause  for  much  disease  breaking  out  in  a  school. 

A  short  talk  of  five  or  ten  minutes  at  the  opening 
term  of  school  and  at  other  times  when  the  occasion 
may  demand  it  on  **  Mouth  Cleansing  and  a  Sweet 
Breath  **  is  highly  in  order  and  an  imperative  duty.  The 
same  can  be  said  of  spittle.  Diphtheria  and  other  sore 
throat  troubles  are,  in  a  large  measure,  communicated 
by  dried  particles  of  spittle.  Such  is  also  true  of  most 
eruptive  diseases,  and  as  to  whooping  cough.  School 
children  should  not  be  allowed  to  spit  upon  the  floor,  not 
only  from  a  sense  of  decency,  bvt  from  a  hygienic  view- 
point. Finger-nails  uncleansed  often  carry  fruitful 
germs  of  contagious  disease. 

A  notice  of  some  form  should  be  sent  to  each  parent 
before  opening  school  each  year  by  the  clerk  of  the 
board  of  education,  that  children  are  not  to  be  sent  at 
the  opening  of  the  school  from  homes  in  which  there  is 
a  communicable  disease,  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
attending  physician,  and  that  they  are  to  be  kept  at 
home  in  any  outbreak  of  disease  unless  the  physician 
regards  their  attendance  as  safe.  Disease  is  spread 
more  broadly  by  the  mild  cases  than  by  those  confined 
to  a  sick-room. 

Where  no  physician  is  in  attendance  the  teacher 
should  be  consulted  in  regard  to  the  matter.  From 
some  homes  children  could  be  returned  sooner  than 
.  from  others,  especiallv  from  those  homes  where  clean- 
liness is  practiced.  When  there  is  any  comtaunickble 
disease  in  any  school  district  the  teacher  should  be 
quietly  watchful  as  to  the  physical  condition  of  his  pu- 
pils and  send  those  home  from  school  at  once  who  show 
any  signs  of  illness.  *  We  know  it  is  a  delicate  and  very 
difficult  matter  to  have  proper  precaution  and  yet  avoid 
inquiry  and  anxiety,  which  so  often  disarranges  a  school 
or  closes  its  doors  for  a  season.  But  this  judgment  and 
tact  is  acquired  by  experience  guided  by  knowledge. 
Unceasing  watchfulness  is  absolutely  necessary. 


Ideas  are  behind  all  action,  and  sentiment  behind  all 
ideas.  Saturate  a  youth  with  right  ideas  and  noble  sen- 
timents and  he  is  in  a  fair  way  to  become  a  noble  man. 
As  St.  Paul  says  ;  **  Whatsoever  things  are  true,  what- 
soever things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just, 
whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  love- 
ly, whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report.  If  there  be 
any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these 
things.'' — James  C.  McLellan. 


A.  A.  A.  P.  E. 

A  very  profitable  convention  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Physical  Education  was  held  at  the  Teachers 
College,  New  York  City,  two  weeks  ago.  A  whole  day  was  de- 
voted to  discussions  of  anthropomeincal  problems.  The  lew 
distinguished  physical  training  specialists  of  the  country  who 
were  there  to  nelp  on  the  good  cause  evidently  enjoyed  this  part 
of  the  program  huf^ely,  but  the  majority  were  of  the  opinion  that 
the  purely  technicd  subjects  should  have  been  reserved  for 
special  round  table  discussions.  Ihe  general  program  could 
easily  have  been  filled  with  topics  in  which  all  could  take  an 
intelligent  interest. 

Two  papers  that  were  particularly  excellent  were  those  of  Dr. 
G.  W.  Fitz,  of  Harvard  University,  and  Dr.  Edward  R.  Shaw, 
dean  of  the  New  York  University  School  of  Pedagogy.  Dr. 
Fitz  urged  the  association  to  take  hold  of  a  uniform  system  of 
making  observations  on  the  motor  ability  of  children  and  gave 
many  valuable  suegesiions.  Prof.  Shaw's  paper  on  vertical 
writing  was  published  in  The  Journal  last  week.  Of  ad- 
dresses delivered  at  this  gatherine  those  of  Dr.  Sargent  of  Har- 
vard, Dr.  Hartwell  of  Boston,  and  Dr.  Smith  of  New  York  City, 
are  presented  below.  The  report  of  the  committee  on  anthro- 
pometrical  tests  is  given  in  part.  This  is  followed  by  an  inter- 
esting account  of  the  gymnastic  exhibition,  written  by  M.  Henry 
G.  Schneider.  Prin.  Boyer,  of  New  York  City,  read  a  stirring 
paper  in  favor  of  military  training.  The  Journal  may  present 
this  in  a  later  number.  Dr.  Sargent's  reply  to  Mr.  Boyer's  argu- 
ments will  be  widely  read  and  will  attract  considerable  attention. 

Physical  Exercises  in  the  Schools. 
Suggestions  as  to  the  Arrangement  of  the  Work. 

STUDY  the  individual  PUPIL. 

In  New  York  city  between  200,000  and  250,000  children  attend 
the  schools.  How  are  we  going  to  ascertain  the  actual  physiod 
condition  of  individual  pupils.^  It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  in 
towns  having  only  3,000.  5,000,  or  7,000  children  in  the  schoels. 

director  can  do  that.    In  cities  it  is  not  so  easy. 

It  seems  to  me  that  some  definite  form  of  examination  might 
be  arranged,  some  definite  blank  to  be  filled  out  for  statistical  pur- 
poses. It  would  scarcely  be  possible  in  a  large  city  for  the  direc* 
tor  to  fill  out  these  blanks  for  every  pupil.  In  New  York  city  we 
have  a  blank  upon  which  we  try  to  get  some  of  the  main  points. 
We  put  down  the  school,  the  number  of  the  department,  the 
teacher's  name,  etc.;  the  child's  name,  age,  residence,  height, 
breadth  of  shoulders,  breadth  of  hips,  breadth  of  chest,  depth  of 
same,  chest  expanded  and  contracted,  right  biceps  and  left  biceps, 
heart  rate,  lung  capacity,  strength  of  right  forearm  and  left  fore- 
arm. These  observations  are  to  be  made  and  recorded  by  the 
teacher.  To  be  filled  in  by  the  instructor  of  physical  exercise  are 
condition  of  heart,  lungs,  chest,  back,  abdomen,  knees,  feet,  gen- 
eral health,  and  some  tew  points  of  hygiene,  these  referring  more 
especially  to  heahh  and  orthopedic  conditions. 

This  physical  examination  of  children  might  and  can  be  carried 
on  bv  physicians,  who  must  do  this  usually  voluntarily.  In  cer- 
tain districts  physicians  are  to  be  found  who  are  willing  to  make 
examinations. 

CLASS  EXERCISES. 

Exercises  must  be  taught  in  which  all  the  class  can  participate. 
Points  of  hjgiene,  of  course,  should  also  be  included  in  the  in- 
struction given  to  the  pupil ;  such  are  the  necessity  of  good  air  to 
breathe,  of  breathing  in  the  outdoor  air,  of  air  in  the  room  at 
night ;  their  general  carriage  in  walking,  standing,  and  sitting, 
not  only  iii  th^  j^chopl  room,  but  at  heme  and  in  other  places,  etc. 

In  the  city  exercises  must  be  arranged  which  can  he  taken  in 
the  class-room,  because  some  schsol-rooms  have  no  play-room 
of  any  size,  or  it  is  in  the  basement  where  pupils  ought  not  to  go 
at  all.  In  New  York  city  fifteen  minutes  a  day  are  given  to  ex- 
ercise, m  Boston  it  is  sixteen,  in  Brooklyn,  fifteen.  To  range  pu- 
pils round  the  room  requires  some  time,  therefore  such  exercises 
should  be  taught  as  can  be  taken  in  the  desks  or  at  the  side  of 
the  chair.  The  gymnasium  or  play-room,  of  course,  is  a  much 
better  place  Xo  teach  and  better  for  the  pupils  to  exercise  in,  be- 
cause the  air  can  be  changed  as  the  classes  are  changed.  . , 

It  is  important  that  the  exercises  should  be  graded.  They 
ought  to  be  different  every  term.  Then  they  should  be  so  graded 
as  to  be  adapted  to  the  mental  and  physical  condition  of  the  pu- 
pils, the  younger  ones  having  the  most  simple  exercises  and  the 
next  grade  having  a  little  more  intricate,  etc. 

Apparatus  ought  to  be  used  in  schools,  where  it  is  possible,  for 
several  reasons.  It  is  more  enjoyable  to  use  apparatus  than  to 
take  exercises  without  any.  The  puoils  enjoy  the  work  much 
more.  In  outlining  a  graded  system  of  physical  work  we  shall 
find  that  many  of  the  exercises,  perhaps  most  of  them,  that  are 
done  with  apparatus  may  be  done  just  as  well  without ;  and 

Extracts  of  itenographic  report  of  an  address  by  Dr.  J.  Gardner  Smith, 
director  of  physical  training:.  New  York  city  public  schools. 
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where  it  is  impossible  for  classes  to  com:  to  the  gymnasium 
every  day  these  exercises  may  be  practiced  in  the  class-room  three 
limes  a  week,  possibly,  and  then  twice  a  week  jo  the  gymnasium, 
with  the  apparatus. 

THE  TEACHER. 

1  believetheclassteacher  should  teach  the  exerci3*s.  It  was  about 
six  years  agothat.largelythrough  the  influence  of  the  Germans,  in 

■■  New  York  citymoneywasappropriatedlorphysical  training.  For 
various  reasons  this  money  was  not  used,  I  believe,  (or  two  years. 

'  It  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  even  start  physical  training,  and  if 
we  wall  until  we  can  get  special  gymnasium  teachers  in  New  York 

■  city  to  teach  physurai  work  in  all  the  schools,  1  am  very  much 
afraid  that  the  present  and  next  generations  will  not  have  gyni- 

But  there  is  no  reason  why  the  class  teacher  cannot  teach  the 
work.  It  is  done  in  the  New  York  city  public  schools.  The 
teacher  ought  to  be  mnde  conversant  with  the  physical  condition 

'  of  the  individual  pupil  so  far  as  possible.  The  examiner  might 
be  asked  to  point  out  the  bodily  defects  in  the  nup'l.  and  state 
that  the  abnormal  individual  should  be  allowed  oiily  certain  kinds 
'of  exercises  or  should  not  exercise  at  all.  or  should  exercise  only 
/or  a  certain  length  of  time.  The  teachers  will  easily  compre- 
hend directions  of  this  kind,  and  see  that  they  are  carried  out,  and 
they  can  be  depended  upon  to  do  it  a  good  deal  better  than  a 
stranger  comine  into  the  class-room  once  a  week.  The  stranger 
does  not  know  the  class.  Leave  a  substitute  in  the  room  for  a 
week  and  then  see  the  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  class.     A 

.  teacher  coming  in  once  or  twice  a  week  to  teach  does  not  know  the 

'  daracteristics  of  those  individual  boys,  and  hence  will  find  It  dif- 
ficult to  have  proper  discipline.  Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  class  teacher  oueht  to  conduct  the  physical  exercises. 

The  teacher  should  be  made  conversant  with  the  pomts  of  hy- 
giene, regarding  the  rooii  especially.  Go  into  first-class  rooms, 
and  you  will  find  the  air  very  thick,  even  with  ail  the  modem  con- 
IrivanCES  for  ventilation.     You  say  to  the  teacher,  "  The  air  is  a 

,  Hitie  close  in  here,"  and  she  says,  "  Johnny,  open  the  windows  ;" 
and  down  they  go  a  fo:it  and  a  half  on  one  side  of  the  room,  and 

'  in  five  minutes  the  temperature  has  been  changed  ten  degrees. 
Then  the  windows  go  up  tight  again.  It  would  seem  that  teach- 
ers ought  to  be  properly  instructed  to  be  able  to  carry  out  the 
principles  of  ventilation  in  the  ctass-rooms. 

lySTRUCTlXG  THK  TEACHERS. 

Now  how  are  the  teachers  going  to  be  taught  ?  The  best  plan 
evidently  is  to  haveadirector  of  physical  culture  who  shall  instri^ct 
the  teachers  by  grades.  Thus  he  would  be  called  upon  to  see  at 
least  once  a  month  all  the  first  grade  teachers  for  an  hour,  and 
give  them  enough  exercises  for  one  month's  class  work.  He 
should  not  only  teach  the  exercises,  but  explain  also  the  anatomi- 

■  cat  and  nhj-sioiogical  relations  of  those  exercises  to  the  pupils. 
This  wHi  enable  the  teachers  to  conduct  those  exercises  almost  as 
mtelligently  as  one  who  is  more  familiar  with  the  body  and  with 
the  exercise,  provided  she  sees  the  reason  for  teaching  each, one. 

The  director  would  then  visit  the  schools  as  often  as  possi- 
Ue  to  see  that  the  exercises  are  properly  taught.  If  ihii  plan  is 
adopted  the  teachers  will  be  able  after  a^out  a  year  ti  tea^h  their 
cla-ses  without  special  assistance. 

The  exercises  should  be  taught  so  that  the  pupil  knows  why  he 
takes  them,  and  so  that  he  will  be  able  to  do  them  without  a 
leader.  Such  exercises  should  be  taught,  as  the  pupils  can  learn 
la  this  way  so  that  when  they  arc  through  with  their  grade  work, 
ihey  know  a  certain  number  of  exercises  and  why  those  are  done, 
and  they  can  go  through  a  drill  and  know  that  they  are  accom- 
^l*hiag  a  certain  purpose.  This  applies  to  drill  with  durab-bells 
and  Indian  clubs  as  well  as  to  other  exercises.  If  a  leader  stands 
before  the  class  the  scholars  can  go  through  the  exercise  by  imi- 
tation. After  they  have  learnad  it  they  can  get  along  without  the 
,  leader,  In  this  free  drill  there  is  more  of  the  recreative  element 
because  it  becomes  largely  mechanical ;  as  a  boy  put  it,  "  You 
doo't  have  to  stop  to  think  to  do  those  exercises  at  all  after  a 
while,  but  at  first  you  have  to  think  a  good  deal." 

One  more  suggestion.  In  the  graded  drills  the  various  posi- 
tions may  be  photographed.  These  photographs  of  exercises 
with  printed  directions  may  be  given  to  the  teadters  This  will 
greatly  aid  them  in  teaching  their  classes.  I  tned  the  plan  inseveral 
atasses  ;  I  gave  a  drill  to  the  teachers,  and  didn't  see  the  class 
antil  the  drill  was  learned.  The  teacher  taught  it  entirely  from 
the  printed  directions  and  from  the  piciurcs.  Each  exercise  was 
concisely  described,  and  underneath  it  werj  put  notes  stating 
.  what  muscles  were  exercised  and  the  general  effect  of  the  exer- 
cise upon  those  muscles. 
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There  ought  to  be  connected  with  every  city  school  system  a 
director  of  physical  culture  who  is  familiar  with  the  body  and 
with  the  gymnastics.  He  should  teach  the  teachers  to  teach  the 
.  pupils  by  grade.  He  should  have  assistants  who  visit  the  schools 
and  see  that  this  work  is  carried  out  as  taught.  The  pupils  should 
be  examined  and  re-e.^amined,  either  by  the  director  or  by  a  corps 
of  phy<-icians  selected  for  that  purpose. 


Proper  School  Desks. 

Stenographic  report  o(  remark!  by  Dr.  E.  M.  Hartirell,  superrisor  of 
physical  ti-aiDing  in  the  pulilic  schooli  of  Boston.  The  matter  of  scbool 
dnsks  was  bioughl  before  the  assnciition  by  Dr.  Edward  R.  Shaw,  doD  of 
the  New  York  University  Sttiool  of  Pedig.  gy,  in  a  paper  on  "  Vertical 
Script  and  Proper  Defts  ai  Related  lo  Education,"  which  was  printed  b 

The  Journal  oF  last  week. 

The  matter  of  school  desks  in  connection  with  writ- 
ing concerns  teachers,  school  officers  and  physicians 
very  much.  In  loo  sample  rooms  of  the  Boston  public 
schools  I  found  on'y  eight_v-two  in  which  there  was  not 
gross  misfitting  as  to  the  height  of  desks.  As  to  pins 
or  minus  distance,  that  is  a  matter  of  hit  or  miss,  I  sup. 
pose,  for  most  schools.  Here  are  some  of  the  worst 
cases  of  misfit : 

There  was  a  third  class  primary  school,  which  is 
practically  the  first  year  of  school,  not  counting  the 
kindergarten.  It  was  fitted  up  in  a  haphazard  way  by 
the  people  connected  with  the  public  buildings  depart- 
ment, for  those  third-class  primary  children.  Accord- 
ing to  the  conventional  sizes  there  should  have  been  a 
large  number  of  7s  and  6s.  They  were  all  5s  and  4s, 
and  the  result  was  that  eighty-seven  per  cent,  of  the 
children  in  that  room  could  not  get  their  feet  on  the 
Hoor,  and  more  than  half  that  number  could  not  touch 
the  fioor  with  their  toes.     That  happened  in  the  city  of 


Deik  designed  by    Dr.  Edward  R .  Shaw,  dean  of  the  New  York  Uoi- 

versiiy  of  PedaEOgy.     ( \  descripiion  of  this  desk  will  be  gii^n  In 

a  later  number  of  The  Journal  ) 

Boston  last  term,  under  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  system 
of  seating.  That,  1  take  it,  is  about  as  bad  a  case  as 
we  can  find.  The  school  authorities  have  no  power  to 
correct  that  matter ;  it  is  in  the  bands  of  an  outside 
department. 

In  another  district  where  they  put  in  adjustable 
desks,  I  had  the  children  all  measured  to  determine 
what  sizes  of  adjustable  desks  should  go  into  those 
rooms,  but  I  found  in  the  actual  seating  furnished  forty- 
seven  per  cent,  of  the  children  misfitttd.  That  is  more 
than  the  average  misfitting  throughout  the  city  ;  but  in 
the  eighty-two  sample-rooms  which  we  investigated  in 
the  too  sample-rooms  shown,  we  found  that  twenty  per 
cent,  of  the  children  were  misfitted. 

Now  to  the  point.  What  can  you  expect  of  the  best 
system  of  gymnastics,  or  the  worst— whether  it  is  pro- 
vided with  apparatus  or  whether  it  is  free  standing 
movements,  or  whether  it  is  such  as  we  have  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  in  France— better  fitted  up  with  ap- 
paratus than  any  of  our  high  schools^what  can  you 
expect  of  sixteen  minutes  of  the  most  rational  and  well 
carried  out  gymnastics  in  the  world,  if  anywhere  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  children  are  required 
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to  sit  in  chairs  or  occupy  desks  for  several  hours  a  day 
under  conditions  which  lead  to  wearying  and  deforming 
or  awkward  position,?    That  is  just  the  question. 

Owing  to  the  inventive  genius  of  some  janitors  and 
others  during  the  last  few  years— though  the  firstadjust- 
able  desk  was  patented  as  long  ago  as  1840,  and  affected 
the  educational  public  not  in  the  slightest  degree— we 
are  now  in  the  midst  of  a  school  desk  quarrel.  We 
have  got  desks  that  go  up  and  down,  thanks  to  Dr. 
Shaw's  adoption  of  a  European  device,  or  a  device  for 
reaching  upon  what  they  have  centered  their  attention 
more  than  anything  else,  and  one  of  the  most  important 
points  in  the  whole  matter,  a  good  beginning  has  been 
made.  The  slope  ib  such  that,  while  it  is  a  real  im- 
provement, it  is  such  a  departure  from  the  traditional 
slope  that  it  won't  be  very  easily  adopted  by  some  of 
the  regular  purveyors  of  school  furniture. 

We  have  what  is  called  adjustable  furniture  in  the 
United  States  ;  it  is  not  so  in  the  strict  sense,  it  is  only 
semi-adjustable.  The  ideal  of  an  adjustable  seat  is  one 
that  IS  automatically  adjustable.  It  ought  to  be  adjust- 
able for  height,  for  depth  of  seat,  for  height  of  back 
and  back  rest  in  the  lumbar  region  and  shoulders,  if  it 
is  to  conform  to  the  ideal  of  an  adjustable  desk. 

Dr.  Schenck,  an  orthopedic  surgeon  in  Berne,  has 
evolved  something  which  removes  one  of  the  objections 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Shaw.  His  aim  is  to  provide  an 
automatically  adjustable  desk  at  which  the  teacher  or  the 
young  pupil  can  sit  when  writing,  and  he  has  succeeded 
so  far  as  the  automatic  feed  desk  plate  is  concerned. 
He  cuts  the  desk  and  divides  it  into  parts ;  then  by  a 
pendulum,  or  a  swinging  desk  plate,  you  pull  the  whole 
desk  plate  toward  you.  The  only  direction  for  its  use 
is  to  grasp  the  desk  plate  in  front  of  you  and  pull  it 
towards  you  until  the  back  of  the  upper  arm  strikes  the 

back  of  the  chair There  is  no  automatic  feed  in  his 

chair  seat,  which  is  a  flat  seat  which  comes  out  so  that 
the  child  can  stand  up.  He  has  a  foot  rest  made  of 
planks  of  wood,  different  thicknesses  in  section  accord- 
ing as  it  is  turned  around,  so  that  he  provides  three 
positions  for  the  feet.  The  youngest  child  can  rest  his 
foot  on  the  top  shelf,  while  the  oldest  can  plant  his  feet 
on  the  floor.  That  is  not  absolutely  accurate,  but  it  is 
an  approximation,  and  it  is  the  very  simplest  form  of 
adjustable  school  desk  that  I  know  of. 

The  matter  of  distance  is  a  thing  that  the  Germans 
have  worked  upon  in  their  numerous  commissions  for 
the  last  twenty  years.  At  Vienna  a  year  ago  there  was 
a  competitive  exposition  of  school  desks.  The  vast 
majority  were  adjustable  with  regard  to  the  desk  plate, 
for  the  purpose  of  changing  from  minus  to  plus  dis- 
tance, and  from  plus  to  minus.  There  is  where  the 
thing  hinges  most,  and  it  is  a  great  deal  more  necessary 
and  valuable  to  have  a  desk  which  is  adjustable  in  that 
respect  than  one  which  is  adjustable  merely  in  point  of 
distance. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  scales  for  measuring  the 
distance,  how  shall  we  get  it  accurate  ?  Is  it  not  as 
desirable  that  we  should  fit  our  children's  trunks  and 
limbs  as  their  eyes  ?  A  slip-shod  fit  for  the  growing 
child  as  regards  the  desk  chair  he  occupies  is  a  good 
deal  worse  for  his  health  than  a  slip-shod  fit  for  his 
clothes  or  trousers.  It  is  really,  it  we  think  of  it,  worth 
as  much  to  the  child  to  be  accurately  fitted  in  respect 
to  the  height  of  his  knee,  the  length  of  his  femur,  the 
height  of  his  back  support,  and  the  distance  of  the  desk 
support  which  he  uses  for  his  writing  and  drawing,  as 
it  is  that  the  lenses  of  his  glasses  shall  be  accurately 
ground  to  fit  the  peculiarities  of  his  eyes  ;  and  it  is  just 
about  as  easy  to  accomplish. 

Why  not  examine  the  child  and  let  him  have  the 
right  desk  and  chair  each  time  if  it  can  be  done  quickly  ? 
It  can  be  done.  To  that  end  I  have  attempted  to  de- 
vise a  measuring  chair,  to  study  the  child  and  to  regis- 
ter the  data  for  the  prescription  of  his  desk  chair, 
height  of  knee,  length  of  femur,  difference  between 
elbow  height  and  ischial  bones  when  sitting,  and  height 
of  lumbar  back  support.  It  consists  of  an  arm-chair 
placed  at  such  a  height  that  the  observer  need  not  bend 
himself  too  much  in  order  to  make  out  the  different 


heights  of  the  pupil  which  he  has  to  record.  There  is 
a  sliding  seat,  so  that  it  can  always  be  brought  clear 
into  the  knee  hollow,  and  through  the  placing  of  the 
leg  and  foot  at  a  right  angle  and  the  feet  flat  upon  a 
support,  which  is  carried  by  an  adjustable  screw — it  is 
not  necessary  as  a  step  or  support  for  the  foot,  but 
merely  to  determine  the  actual  knee  height  with  the 
shoes  on.  Then  you  read  on  one  scale  his  knee  height, 
on  another  the  femur  height,  here  the  difference  be- 
tween the  elbow  and  sitting  height,  and  you  adjust  the 
pad  in  the  back  to  determine  the  proper  height  for  the 
lumbar  support  in  the  back.  You  have  all  the  data 
which  can  be  put  upon  the  prescription,  which  is  that 
child's  plan,  good  in  any  school-room  where  he  goes, 
for  a  desk  and  chair  of  such  a  height,  if  they  have  ad- 
justable desks  and  chairs, — good  in  the  eyes  of  the 
schoolmaster  and  the  janitor  until  the  time  comes  for 
him  to  be  re-measured,  which  may  be  in  three  months 
or  in  six  months  ;  it  will  surely  come  before  the  year  is 
out.  On  such  a  basis  as  that  I  think  we  should  be  able 
to  accurately  determine  what  kind  of  adjustment  is 
needed  in  individual  cases,  and  in  time  we  shall  bring 
the  manufacturers  and  the  venders  of  school  furniture 
to  work  upon  a  scientific  basis. 


Dr.  Sargent  on  Military  Training. 

(Part  of  an  address  by  Dr.  Sars:ent,  of  Harvard  University.^ 

The  psysiological  requirements  of  a  good  exercise  are, 
briefly,  that  k  should  be  interesting  enough  to  engage 
the  attention  to  start  with  ;  that  there  should  be  weight 
or  resistance  to  overcome  ;  that  there  should  be  vigor 
and  activity  of  movement ;  that  as  many  muscles  as  pos- 
sible should  be  brought  into  action  ;  that  the  he?.rt  and 
lungs  should  be  involved  ;  that  there  should  be  alterna- 
tion of  movements  and  no  tetanized  movements  ;  that 
there  should  be  co-ordination  and  co-operation,  etc. 

My  principal  objection  to  military  drill  is  that  it  does 
not  fulfil  the  functions  of  a  good  exercise  as  we  are 
taught  to  understand  it.  In  the  first  place  it  is  not  of 
sufficient  interest  in  itself  to  arouse  enthusiasm  .on  the 
part  of  the  young  man  for  his  own  physical  develop- 
ment. The  exercise  of  the  manual  itself  does  not  give 
that  energetic,  active  movement  to  the  muscles  which 
is  nesessary  in  order  to  secure  their  best  development. 
It  is  essentially  a  one-sided  exercise,  bringing  into  ac- 
tion the  elevators  of  the  scapulae,  deltoid,  trapezius,  the 
biceps  and  the  flexors  of  the  arm,  wrist,  and  hand  on 
one  side.  It  does  not  increase  the  circulation  and  res-  . 
piration  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  develop  the  heart  and 
lungs.  During  the  drill  the  clothing  is  usually  but- 
toned tightly  around  the  body,  therefore  interfering 
with  the  natural  circulation  and  respiration.  The  mus- 
cles are  not  alternately  contracted  and  relaxed,  but  are 
tetanized  ;  that  is,  are  held  in  a  strained  position.  This 
not  only  impairs  the  tone  of  the  muscle,  but  also  the 
tone  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  at  a  time  whea 
they  should  be  relieved  from  all  tens  on.  Finally,  the 
mere  exercise  of  the  drill  does  not  engage  the  co-opera- 
tion and  co-ordination  of  the  muscles  enough  to  bring 
into  action  the  central  nervous  system.  Coolness,  cour- 
age, presence  of  mind,  and  that  responsiveness  to  the  . 
rapid  exercise  of  judgment  which  is  developed  so  ad- 
mirably in  the  practice  of  athletic  sports,  and  which  is 
so  important  to  a  man  of  business  as  well  as  to  a  sol- 
dier, are  not  developed  by  the  practice  of  military  drill 
itself.  I  am  prepared  to  admit,  however,  that  other 
very  desirable  qualities,  such  as  obedience,  patience, 
fortitude,  and  forbearance,  may  be  brought  to  a  very 
high  degree  of  perfection  under  the  military  drill. 

The  community  at  large  have  long  labored  under  the 
idea  that  there  was  something  about  military  drill  that 
assisted  to  make  the  hgure  erect  and  to  give  a  graceful 
and  manly  bearing.  But  I  am  prepared  to  maintain  that 
military  drill  itself  tends  to  make  one  stiff  and  angular  in 
his  movements  and  to  droop  the  shoulders.  This  fact 
has  long  been  recognized  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
There  is  a  set  of  calisthenics  or  gymnastics  incorporated 
into  nearly  every  treatise  on  military  science,  in  order 
to  meet  this  objection.     Upton,  in  his  old  military  tac- 
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tics  states  that  the  ''setting  up  "  drill,  as  it  is  termed, 
is  indispensable,  and  that  it  must  be  frequently  recurred 
to,  and  that  soldiers  must  be  frequently  exercised  there- 
by. 

The  new  tactics  allows  more  freedom  of  movement  to 
the  individual  soldier,  yet  three  times  the  amount  of 
gymnastics  are  introduced  as  in  the  old  tactics.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  Lieut. 
Koehler  has,  by  the  authority  of  the  secretary  of  war, 
gotten  out  a  manual  of  physical  exercises,  to  be  used  in 
the  United  States  army.  Col.  Fox,  of  the  British  army, 
has  also  gotten  out  a  manual  which  is  used  in  that  or- 
ganization. 

As  regards  neatness  and  trimness  of  figure,  I  would 
sa^  that  there  are  easier  methods  of  attaining  this  ad- 
mirable form  of  swell  front,  large  chest,  square  should- 
ers and  straight  back,  which  is  familiarly  termed  tailor- 
oriztng.  It  is  said  on  pretty  good  authority  that  in 
some  of  our  private  military  schools  the  feminine  cor- 
set has  actually  been  known  to  encircle  the  manly  figure 
and  support  the  manly  bust.  This  "  neatness  of  form 
and  trimness  of  figure,"  however,  is  hardly  as  enduring 
as  the  figure  that  would  be  acquired  by  the  S3rstematic 
practice  of  free  movements  and  gymnastic  exercises 
which  were  incorporated  in  the  very  manual  from  which 
are  taken  the  drills  for  our  youth.  As  for  gracefulness, 
a  young  man  will  acquire  more  grace  by  putting  himself 
one  hour  a  week  in  the  hands  of  a  dancing  master  than 
by  working  under  a  drill  master  one  hour  a  day. 

In  answer  to  some  of  my  criticisms  it  may  be  said 
that  we  have  military  drilj  in  our  normal  schools  for 
physical  training.  We  do  have  something  which  we 
term  military  drill,  but  this  embraces  simply  the  forma- 
tion of  companies  and  of  squads  for  the  practice  of  pac- 
ing and  marching,  and  we  have  adopted  the  United 
States  system  in  order  to  have  uniformity  in  our  regu- 
lations and  commands.  We  also  use  military  drill  as  an 
exercise  in  motor  responses  to  repeated  commands, 
thereby  carrying  out  the  suggestions  which  Dr.  Fitz 
has  made  here  this  morning  in  regard  to  practice  in  re- 
action time.  I  am  perfectly  free  to  admit  that  I  think 
every  man  ought  to  be  able  to  drill  a  mass  of  men.  One 
of  the  functions  of  the  gymnasium  teacher  sometimes 
is  to  guide  large  bodies,  to  marshal  them  in  exhibitions 
and  things  of  that  kind,  and  it  is  that  part  of  military 
drill  which  I  consider  of  value. 

If  we  were  called  upon  to-day  to  prescribe  the  best 
sort  of  exercise,  not  only  to  make  the  student  a  citizen 
but  to  make  him  a  soldier ;  the  last  exercise  that  we 
should  resort  to  is  the  manual  of  arms,  to  bring  a  man 
to  the  best  condition  either  to  be  the  defender  of  his 
country  or  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  war.  If  I  were 
asked  to  make  a  prescription  of  exercise  for  such  an  in- 
dividual, the  first  thing  I  should  do  would  be  to  instill 
into  his  mind  that  the  weapon  he  was  expected  to  carry 
was  not  simply  to  be  put  through  the  manual  of  arms, 
but  it  was  a  weapon  to  kill ;  and  that  ''  To  the  Right 
Shoulder  Carry  !  "  and  the  other  manipulations  were  not 
especially  devices  for  his  physical  improvement,  but 
simply  to  enable  him  to  change  his  position  in  order  to 
bear  the  weariness  and  monotony  of  his  burden,  and  to 
accommodate  himself  to  the  individual  or  to  the  unison 
and  action  of  others. 

Were  any  further  comments  or  arguments  necessary 
in  order  to  show  the  fallacy  of  this  movement  in  our 
schools,  I  might  refer,  for  instance,  to  the  establish- 
ment at  West  Point  and  Annapolis  of  gymnasiums  and 
putting  instructors  in  command  of  them.  If  still  further 
evidence  was  needed  I  should  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  European  countries  where  they  are  really 
trying  to  establish  almost  a  nation  of  soldiers,  they 
have  learned  by  experience  to  develop  the  boy  into  an 
ail-round  man  in  the  first  place,  by  systematic  gymnas- 
tic work,  before  they  undertake  to  make  him  a  soldier. 

If,  then,  it  is  admitted  that  gymnastic  traihing  is  nec- 
essary to  give  a  man  the  exercise  that  he  needs  to  make 
him  a  soldier,  I  say  why,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  rea- 
sonable, should  we  give  a  younja:  boy  military  drill  in 
order  to  make  him  a  good  citizen  ! 


Anthropometrical  Tests. 

Anthroprometry  or  physical  examination  and  measurement  of 
the  human  body  is  beginning  to  be  considered  indispensable  in 
physical  culture.  The  idea  has  tiken  hold  somewhat  that  with- 
out it  there  can  be  no  progress,  as  the  results  of  systems  of  gym- 
nastics can  be  judged  in  no  other  way  than  by  means  of  this 
method. 

During  the  month  of  Fcbruao%  1895.  the  Anthropometric 
Committee  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Physical  Education  sent  out  questions  to  a  large  numt>er  of  p>er- 
sons  especially  interested  in  anthropometry.  Not  many  replies 
were  obtainecl,  but  the  data  and  views  expressed  in  the  reports 
received  are  very  interesting  and  will  be  particularly  appreciated 
by  the  students  of  physiological  pedagogics. 

1.  The  returns  give  10,984  as  the  total  number  of  persons 
measured  and  observed  during  the  year,  among  them  8217  men 
and  2731  women.  The  social  classes  to  which  these  examined 
persons  belong  are  largely  students  and  not  the  laboring  people, 
save  the  few  reported  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  also  from  the  reforma- 
tory prison  at  Elmira.  N.  Y. 

2.  Twenty-one  reply  that  they  employ  the  methods  of  the  A. 
A.  A.  P.  E.,  sixteen  the  methods  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  ten  other 
methods,  mainly  those  in  use  at  Yale  university.  Twenty  two 
make  their  records  with  the  metric  measures  and  the  same  num- 
ber in  the  Engliish  method. 

3.  Of  the  examiners  who  sent  reports  fourteen  tabulate  their 
measurements;  by  averages,  14 ;  8  by  means  ;  2  by  physical  ex- 
cellence ;  8  by  other  ways. 

4.  Twelve  examiners  print  their  results. 

5.  Seven  report  that  they  employ  in  their  measurements  the 
sphygmo^raph,  and  these  only  in  sp>ecial  cases,  and  those  in 
which  it  is  expected  to  find  diseases  or  abnormal  action  with  the 
possibility  of  treating  them. 

6.  Forty-seven  examiners  state  that  they  have  found  from  their 
examinations  that  they  can  advise  and  prescribe  exercises  and 
treatment  that  give  good  and  constant  results.  Twenty-nine  re- 
ply positively  that  they  would  not  be  willing  to  prescrit>e  from  a 
list  of  measurements  alone. 

7.  Of  the  defects  noted  in  the  methods  of  measurement  a  few 
of  those  reported  are  here  given  : 

a.  Examiners  should  be  physicians  specially  trained  to  the 
work. 

d.  Too  many  measurements ;  too  few  strength  tests.  Would 
employ  Kellogg  tests. 

c.  Special  care  to  get  the  parts  of  the  body  in  proper  relative 
positions  to  see  that  full  strength  is  exercised  on  the  dynamome- 
ters. 

d.  The  distance  through  which  a  man  moves  his  body  on  dip 
and  pull  up  should  be  taken  into  account 

e.  Nothing  to  indicate  antero  posterior  defects. 

/*.  Measurements  of  head,  circumference  of  joints,  height  of 
sternum  and  naval  unnecessary. 

g".  Measurements  do  not  show  true  development. 

A.  Would  reject  pubis,  shoulder-elbow,  elbow-tip,  and  fipger- 
reach  measurements. 

t\  Would  measure  legs  separately,  t\  e„  each  leg  consecutively. 

J,  A.  A.  A.  P.  E,  method  too  severe  in  strength  tests,  /.  /:, 
dip  and  pull  up  for  women. 

k.  Want  of  a  general  uniformity  through  the  country. 

/.  Strength  tests  are  a  weak  point. 

m.  Condition  of  teeth,  standing  and  sitting  positions  of  spine 
should  be  considered. 

n.  Personal  history  of  more  value  than  measurements. 

0,  Need  of  uniformity  and  unity  of  measurements. 

/.  Of  what  is  lung  strength  a  test  ? 

8.  Fifteen  report  that  they  use  Upham's  (A.  A.  A.  P.  E.) 
dynamometers  ;  seven.  Tiemann's  :  three.  Kellogg's. 

9.  Twelve  use  A.  A.  A.  P.  E.  methods  and  three  use  other 
ones  to  compute  total  strength,  and  if  so,  how  ? 

10.  Fourteen  report  more  or  less  examination  of  the  eyes,  with 
the  finding  of  astigmatism  and  myopia.  But  three  speak  of  the 
other  senses. 

1 1.  Of  results  obtained  from  s'udy  of  the  relation  between  differ- 
ent items,  such  as  weight  and  lunjs  capacity,  the  following  are  re- 
ported :  A  flat  chest  more  mobile  ihan  a  full  one.  A  person  with 
a  long,  flat  chest  can  blow  more  than  one  with  a  broad  and  full 
chest.  The  man  with  the  greatest  capacity  does  not  have  the 
greatest  physical  endurance.  Prisoners  are  underweight  fifteen 
pounds  in  proportion  to  height  and  hence  have  small  lung  capa- 
city. 

12.  Psychological  tests  are  not  generally  made.  Attention 
seems  to  be  given  only  to  tests  of  reaction  time,  accuracy  of 
movement,  and  memory. 

13.  New  apparatus  and  devices  fur  anthropometric  work  are: 
Callipers  of  Schlierm^cher.  The  Sphygmo  dynamometer.  Use 
of  photoc^raphy  with  graduated  screens  and  kindred  appliances. 
Mr.  T.  Elkington,  of  Philadelphia,  has  a  little  device  for  measur- 
ing the  length  of  legs  ;  so  has  Dr.  Wilson  of  the  same  city.  New 
callipers  of  aluminum  made  by  Narragansett  Machine  Co.  Kel- 
logg dynamometers.    The  Thoracometre  of  Demeny. 
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Qeneral  Educational  Travel. 

VERY  year  a  larger  proportion  of  the  4'00,000  teachers  of  the  United  States  employ  the  long  summer  vacation  of  two  months  duration 
in  traveling.  Last  summer  it  centered  at  Asbury  Park  because  of  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association.  This  year  thousands 
will  go  to  the  West.    The 

National  Educational  association 

meets  at  DmnvmR,  Goloraoo,  from  July  B  to  tS.    It  will  draw  together  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States.    A  Oitm  Farm  Round 
Tmm  Ratm  is  made  on  the  railroads,  plus  the  annual  fee  to  the  N.  E.  A.    Many  attractive  side  trips  can  be  made  from  there. 

The  Qlens  FalU  Summer  School  will  attract  a  large  number  of 
earnest  students  this  year.    It  begins  July  16  ;  continues  three  weeks. 

The  Martha's  Vineyard  Summer  School,  at  its  beautiful  sea- 
side resort  will  be  a  delightful  place  to  visit.     Begins  July  8—5  weeks. 

Chautauqua  has  a  thousand  attractions     Its  special  course  for  teaah- 
ers  is  becoming  very  popular.    July  6  to  August  6. 

The  Mid-Summer  School,  Owego.  N.  Y.,  July  15  to  Aug.  3; 

TA^  AT.  Y.  University,  N.  Y.  City,  July  9  to  Aug.  16;  Mr,  Holt's  School 
0/  Vocal  Harmony,  Leaiiigton,  Mass  ,  July  jo  to  Aug.  21 ;  Chautauqua  by 
the  Sea,  L,  I.,  July  4  to  September  3.  (Address  Rev.  A.  E.  Colton,  Pat- 
chogue,  N.  Y  )  Bay  View,  Mich.,  July  10  to  Aug.  x6  (Address  J.  M. 
Hill.)  Cornell  Unvv.  Summer  School,  July  8  to  Aug.  16,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Cook  County  Normal  Summer  School,  under  Col.  F.  W.  Parker,  July  15 
to  Aug    3,  Englewood,  III. ;    Virginia  Summer  School  0/  Method,  June 


24— four  wesks.      Address   Supt.   E    C.    Glass.    Lynchburg.  Va.;  and 
.many  others  of  which  full  particulars  will  be  found  in  the   '* Summer 
Schotl  Number"  of  The  Schodl  journal,  issued  April  20.     Acjpy 
free  to  any  address. 

The  American  Institute  of  Instruction  brings  to;):ether  severa  l 

thousand  teachers  each  year. 

New  York  and  Penn.  State  Teachers'  Association,     in 

each  of  these  states  there  are  30,000  teachers  and  a  large  representation  is 
expected. 

European  Tours.  An  increasing  number  of  teachers  visit  Europ  e 
each  year.  Note  our  tour  to  England  for  $195.  See  another  page  of  this 
paper. 

Summer  Homes  in  the  Catskllls,  Adirondack^  Maine  Coast  or 
other  sea  shore  places  are  great  favorites  with  the  teachers. 


The  above  are  only  a  few  of  the  numerous  points  that  will  attract  the  readers  of  The  School  Journal.     Any  special  information  as  to  dates  will 
be  found  by  consulting  this  supplement  or  by  writing  direct  to  the  managers,  or  to  the  editors.    Enclose  stamp  for  reply. 
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The  Pennsylvania   Railroad. 

As  the  Route  to  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  at  Denver. 

To  the  Teachers  and  Their  Friends. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  the  greatest  railroai 
in  the  Wor'.d  in  point  of  perfectly  constructed  mileage,  capital  invested, 
number  of  employees,  annual  revenue,  terminal  facilities,  equipment,  com- 
fort and  safety,  this  great  national  highway  passes  en  route  to  Denver,  via 
either  Chicago  or  St.  Louis,  through  a  country  of  greater  historic,  com- 
mercial and  picturesque  interest  than  anv  other.  Princeton,  Trenton,  Phil- 
adelphia, and  Pittsburg,  which  was  old  *"  Fort  Duquesne,"  re-echo  with 
memories  of  the  stirringeventsof  the  Warof  Independence  ;  Chester.  Lan- 
caster, and  Dauphin  counties  have  been  made  agricultural  paradises  by  the 
Quakers,  Mennonites,  Amish  and  Moravians,  who  still  adhere  to  their  i6th 
century  dress  and  customs.  Steelton,  Johnstown,  and  tumace  and  coke- 
oven-chequered  Allegheny  county  give  practical  illustrations  of  the  work- 
ings of  the  Modern  Philosopher's  Stone  converting  iron,  coal  and  wood 
into  gold  ;  while  the  Delaware,  the  **  Island-gemmed  Susquehanna,"  and 
the  *' Beautiful  Juniau"  rivers  combine  with  the  •' Horse  Shoe  Curve," 
•*  Allegrippus  Pass,"  the  "Old  Portage  Road "  and  the  •'  Pack  Saddle "  of 
the  ever-changing  Allegheny  mountains,  to  make  the  journey  between  East 
and  West  like  the  dreams  of  a  poet  or  an  artist. 

Proposed  Schedule  for  the  National  Educational 
Special.    Subject  to  Modification. 

Leave  New  York,  Thursday,  July  4th,  10.10  A.M.  FoUowing  the  famous 
Pennsylvania  Limited. 

Arrive  Philadelphia,  ,..•...        12.23  Noon. 

Dinner  at  the  restaurant  in  the  new  and  palatial  Broad  Street  Passenger 
Station  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Leave  Philadelphia,  12.53  P.M. 

Arrive  Altoona,  6.20  P.M. 

Supper  at  The  Logan  House,  Altoona,  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Passenger 
Station. 

Leave  Altoona,  6.50  P.M. 

■  Horse  Shoe  Curve,  Alicgripuus  Pass,  and  the  Old  Portage  Road  viewed 
by  daylight,  Cresson  Springs  in  the  gloaming.  Johnstown  at  sunset,  the 
Pack  Saddle  by  e^rly  moonlight,  and  Pittsburg,  ihe  great  Center  of  the 
iron,  steel,  and  glass  manufacturing  industries  of  the  country,  approached 
amid  the  glow  of  miles  of  coke  ovens,  the  glare  of  natural  gas  nauibeaux, 
and  the  pyrotechnic  displays  of  rolling  mills,  blast  furnaces,  and  glass 
works. 

Arrive  Pittsburg,  .         (Central  Time;        .        .        •        8.30  F.M. 

Leave  " 9.00    *' 

Arrive  Chicago,  9.10  A.M. 

Meals  while  in  Chicago  at  Passenger  Station  restaurants  or  hotels  as 
preferred,  with  time  for  a  glimpse  of  Lake  Michigan  and  a  view  of  the  Co- 
lumbian Exposition  City. 

Leave  Chicago  by  special  train  ab  JUt  no<jn  Friday,  arriving  at  Denver 
on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday  ;  or  leave  Chicago  by  regular  trains  in  special 
or  regular  sleeping  cars,  at  5.00,  10.00,  10.30  o'clock  Friday  night,  arnving 
at  Denver  Sunday  morning. 

Rates  at  hotels  and  boarding  houses  of  assured  respectability  may  be 
obtained  at  from  $2.50  and  $2.00  to  $t.oo  per  day  on  the  American  plan, 
and  from  $1.50,  $1.00,  and  75  cts.  'o  50  cts.  per  daj  on  the  Eun  pean  plan. 

Meals  en  route  may  be  had  at  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Passenger 
Station  restaurants,  where  stops  will  be  made  for  table  d'hote  ^eMice,  at 
75c.  per  meal,  or  may  be  obtained  from  the  Pullman  buffets,  on  train. 


BOOKING    OFFICES: 


BROOKLYN. 

860  Fulton  Street, 
4  Court  Stieet, 
Annex,  Ft.  Fulton  Street, 
98  Broadway,  E.  D. 

JERSEY    OITY. 

Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Passenger 
Station, 


NEW    YORK. 

No.  I  Astor  House, 
433  Broadway, 
944  Broadway, 
1x96  Broadway. 

HOBOKEN. 

Passenger  Agent,  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  Myers  Hotel. 


For  tickets,  reservations  at  hotels,  Pullman  reservations  on  National  Eki- 
ucational  Special,  etc.,  call  on  or  address  the  Ticket  Agent  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  at  any  of  the  above  named  booking  offices  or  the  under- 
signed. 


SAMUEL  CARPENTER, 

Eastern  Passenger  Agent. 


W.  W.  LORD,  Jr., 
As8*t  Eastern  Passenger  Agent. 


1 196  Broadway,  S.  E.  Cor.  29th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Names  should  be  registered  by  letter  or  otherwise,  at  as  early  a  date  as 
possible  in  order  that  the  necessary  Pullman  and  hotel  reservations  may  be 
made.  State  hotel  preference,  or  if  none,  rate  at  which  you  wish  accom- 
modations secured  at  hotel  or  boarding  house,  and  if  on  American  or  Euro- 
pean plan. 

Railroad  fare  for  round  trip  between  New  York  and  Denver,  by  regular 
trains  other  than  ••  PENNSYLVANIA  LIMITED,"  or  by  N.  E.  A.  Spe- 
cial, run  on  **  PENNSYLVANIA  LIMITED  '»  schedule,  $48.71;. 

Including  railroad  fare  and  sleeping  car  accommodations,  on  basis  of  two 
persons  in  one  double  berth  in  botn  directions  not  more  than  $59.75. 

Including  railroad  fare,  sleeping  car  accommodations  as  above,  with 
meals  in  each  directi'm,  averaging  40  cents,  or  less  a  la  carte,  from  train 
buftets.  or  75  cents  table  d*hote  at  Pennsylvania  Railroad  restaurants,  en 
pute.  with  Dining-Car  service  on  return  trip  if  desired — from  $65.75  to 
$68.00,  according  to  table  service  selected  by*  Tourists. 

Including  railroad  fare,  sleeping-car  accommodations,  and  meals  en 
route  in  both  direcuons,  with  five  days'  board  at  Denver  at  $2  00  per  day, 
from  $75.00  to  $78  00,  according  to  table  service  selected  en  route,  or  if 
less  is  paid  for  board  at  Denver,  a  proportionately  less  rate. 

Two  dollars  to  be  added  to  the  above  figures  for  National  Educational 
Membership  fee. 

The  trip  can  be  made  in  connection  with  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation special  upon  terms  as  low  as  the  following : 

ist. — Including  meals  en  route  and  Pullman  sleeping  car  fare  in  each 
direction  on  the  basis  of  two  persons  in  a  double  berth,  each,  $65.75.  Or, 
with  one  person  in  a  double  berth,  $76.75.  ^ 

2nd.  — Including  meals  en  route  and  Pullman  sleeping  car  fare  in  each 
direction  between  New  York  and  Chicago  with  Tourist  sleeping  car  in 
each  direction  between  Chicago  and  Denver,  2  persons  in  double  berth 
each,  $62.25.    I  person  in  double  berth,  $69.75. 

3rd. — Same  as  above  with  two  persons  in  double  berth  between  New 
York  and  Chicago  and  seat  in  free  reclining  chair,  between  Chicago  and 
Denver,  each,  $59.75. 

Or  with  one  person  in  double  berth  between  New  York  and  Chicago, 
$64.75. 

4th. — With  i5t  class  day  coach  between  New  York  and  Chicago  and 
Tourist  sleeping  car  between  Chicago  and  Denver.  Two  persons  in  double 
bjrth,  $57  25.    One  person  in  double  berth,  59.75. 

5th. — With  1st  class  day  oach  between  New  York  and  Chicago  and 
free  reclining  chair  car  between  Chicago  and  Denver  with  meals  from 
lunch  baskets  en  r>iute,  $5o.7S. 

For  five  days'  stay  in  Denver  add  to  the  above  figure  $12.50,  $io.oo, 
$7.50  or  $5.00  according  to  the  character  of  the  hotel  accommodations  n»- 
qutred.    Ample  provision  will  be  made  for  all. 
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SUMMER  TRAVEL  GUIDE. 


OH,   FOR  DENVER! 


Be  Sure  Your  Tickets 
Bead  via  the  Popular 


WEST-SHORE 
=RAILROAD= 


If  Toa  Are    Ooiag    to 
the  Annual  Heet  of  tbe 


National  Educational  Association, 

July  9-12,  189B,  at  Denver.  Colo. 

Frains.    Elegant   Parlor,  Sleepiner,  and  Dining:  Cars.    Special  Attention  to  Our  Patrons 
Going  to  this  Convention. 


WHERE  ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  SPEND  THE  SUMMER? 


HoMl  Enpertrud  taa  w.nl  Htiore  R 
jaa.  Nev  moru  luve  beau  itUblli 
iB  the  OUKIIl  aiMDUIni. 

An  ilaboruM  lliattrUsd  b»k  wl 
o«tlaii  pUco. 


far  information  at  lo  Rales,   Tra 


WoDder.  HiMuiFaiU. 

,  ^-c.  apply  to  any   WesI  Shore  Ticket  A^eitt,  or. 


e  magiincer 


W.  E.  Brow.v,  C.  P.  A. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y, 

H.  B.  JAGOE,  G.  E.  P.  A., 

363  Broadway.  New  York. 


F.  J,  Wolfe,  Cer.'l  Agent. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
C.  E.  Lambert,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent, 

S  Vanderbilt  Ave..  New  York. 


Nickel^^Plate 

ASr.LoDukK. 

,  Buffalo  and  Ghicasio 

aUESPSBP-.  '  CA.HS 

THROUGH    SLEEPING    CARS 

Bttf  flon  CHICIGO,  SEW  \  ORK  and  BOSTON 

BASeADE  CHXCKSB  TO  OZBTIRATIOK. 


nJCUr 


5ti„c 


eRoiL 
r.  Tweltt 


rated  R.  R - , . 

AT  CLEVELAND  all  mini  nop  at  Euclid  Av 

and  Pearl  St.  and  it  Main  PuienKcr  Slatis 

Broadway  nrar  CmiB  Si. 
AT  BUFFAl.Otniinirun  into  Union  Depot  of  tt 

Eric  Raltwiy. 
For  rates  and  other   intormalion   comult   neare 


A.  T.'JOHKfllOir,  B.  F.  HOSNEB, 

Oan'l  Inpt.  Qtn'I  Fan.  Agt 

GiMvmt^no,  Ohio. 


SPEND  YOUR  VACATION  IN 

Northern  * 
*    Michigan 

At  some  of  the  aumerous  popular  resoits  on  Lake 

SlichigaD  and  lis  iribuury  bays.     1  be  delightful 

COOL  LAKE  BREEZBS. 


Petoskey,  Bay  View,  Tiaverse 
City  and  Chaxlevoiz, 

Are  some  of  Ihe  popular  retorts  lociled  on  t> 

cilCIGO  {  WEST  MIGHIIIM  H'Y 

"  r//£  SCENIC  LINE." 

From  June  ajrd  to  September  18th 

ThrouBh  Buffet  Slaeplng  Cam, 
will  be  run  from  Chicaeo.  Si.  Louis.  Cincinnati, 
and  Delruil.  via  Ciand  Rapids  to  PetoskFy  and 
Bay  View.  Sleepen  will  suit  from  Chicago  from 
Michigan  Cenlral  Stalion;  from  5l.  Louis  via 
"Vandalia  Line;"  fiom  Cincinnati  via  •■  Big 
Four  Route,"  and  froni  Deiroil  via 

Detroit,  Lansing  &NortlierDR.R., 

all  concentrating  at  Grand  Rapids,  and  passing 
nver  Ihe  Scenic  portion  o[  the  line  North  of  Tra- 
verse Ciiy  by  Daylight. 

Tnuriit  Ticket*  at  REDUCED  RATES, 

from  June  ist  lo  Sept.  jolh,  good  to  lelum  until 
October  31st.    Send  for 

TOURS  IN  niCHIOAN," 


GEO.  DtHIVSI,  etntnl  Pisstniier  igtnt, 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  HIGH. 


"Pour  Track  Series- 

ETCHINGS. 

Eight  beautiful  photo -giravure  etchings, 
printed  on  Ane  plate  paper,  34  x  33 
inches,  have  been  issued  by  the  Pass- 
enger  Department   of  the    New    York 

The  titles  are  as  fallows  : 

"Tbfl  Wasblngton  Brldjifl," 
"Rock  ol  Ages," 
"Old  SprlDg  at  Vest  Point," 
"RoDnding  tbe  Nose,  Mohaik  ViDey," 
"80.  S99  and  the  Deffltt  CUntOD," 
"TbsEmpin  State  Express," 
"Horse  SboeFall,  Niacin,"  and 
"Gor^of  theKla^araRlTer." 

Copies  may  be  Secured  at 

the  office  of  Geo ri;k  H.  Daniels,  Gen- 
eral Passenger  Agent.  Grand  Central 
Station,  New  York,  for  go  cent4  each  ; 
or  will  be  mailed  in  stiff  lubes,  secure 
from  injury,  to  any  address,  for  75 
cents  each,  or  any  two  of  them  to  one 
address,  for  $1.30,  or  any  three  or 
more  ordered  at  one  time  to  one  ad- 
dress, 60  cents  each,  in  currency, 
stamps,  express,  or  postal  money  order. 

GOOD  YALDE  FOR  THE  MONEY. 


SUMMER  TRAVEL  GUIDE. 


PlCTDRESJOE 
TRUNK  IINE 

OF 

AMERICA. 

-TH£  ONLY  LINE  WHOSB  TRAINS  ARS 
EVERYWHERE  PROTECTED  BY 

BLOCK  SAFETY  SIGNALS 

THE  ONLY  LINE 

WITHOUT      CHANCE 

FROM 

NEW  YORK, 
CHICAGO, 

CLEVMLAlfD. 

CINCINNATI, 

TO 

Beautiful 
Chautauqua  Lake, 


DOTTED     BY     ROTe£s 

.OeUAI.     EXCKI.T.ENCB,   CHAU- 
TAUQUA I.AKE  IS  FAMOUS  Aa 

THE  IDUL  SUMMER  IIESORT. 

AMD    IS   BEACHED   'WITH   SPBKD, 
COMFOBT  AND  SAFETY  BY  THE 

PiaURESQUE  ERIE  LINES. 

D.    I.    ROBKRT8, 

Gen.   Pasa«nger  Agent. 


S  The  Greatest  Railroad  $ 

-  on  Earth—  , 

SantaFe  Route! 


Natloual  Educational  Association  ' 

meeting-  at   Denver,   in   July,  should  I 

lemember  that  the  Santa  Fe  offers  I 
as  low  rales  as  mjooiy  else,  wiih  b 

Special    mdncementi    to    smalt    or 

Through  Fullman  bleepeiB  and  fiee  I 

Chair  Can— Cblcaeo,  St.  Louia  and  , 

Kansas  CUt  to  Denver.      One  hun-  , 

rfwd     mllM'    «i         "        "  -     -      -  1 


E>rivi'eee     of    attending    Summer 
School,  Colorado  Springs,  on  relum 

taina  attcr  meetiog  is  over. 

For  ticket   rates,   descriptive  pam- 
phlets, etc.,  address 

C.  D.  SiHOKgON,  Gen.  EaMem  Agt. 
E.  F.  BUBHerr,  Eatleni  Pass.  Ag* 

i6i  BroadwajF,  New  York. 

Most  Picturesque  i 
Line  to  Colorado.  < 


'phousarid 
Jslands. 


"The  Fitherman's  Paradise." 

This  is  a  resort  where  fashion  and  fish- 
ing are  admirably  blended,  and  as  a  pbce 
for  health  restoring;,  life  giving  rest,  its 
equal  is  hard  to  find. 

Reached  by  through  cars  of  the 

New  York  Central 


Clayton  or  Cape  Vincent. 

— i6iiBt— 

A  copy  of  "  Flshln;  Among  the  Thous- 
and Islands"  the  most  beautiful  book  of 
its  kind  ever  published,  will  be  sent  free, 
postpaid,  to  any  address  in  the  world,  on 
receipt  of  ;  two-cent  stamps,  by  George 
H.  Daniels,  General  Passenger  Agent> 
Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 


"  Mountains 
Lakes  and         tft 
Seashore" 

la  THE  TITLB  or  AS  ATTRACTITB 

Summer  Excursion  Book 


ARE  YOU  GOING 

To  the  KBtlonnl  EdUMtloBKl  AHoelatloti  meellni. 
which  will  b*  held  IB  I>fn»er.  Colondo,  Ju'T  Hh  to 

lo  lit  UDderilgnHl.  In  order  tbel  tou  mttj  receive  at 

nsmnie  or  the  meetlDs  uid  uatllB*  of  the_ral1roiul 
ratei  aod  trwuportatloa  raellltlek  Tke  Cblenn 
A:  AIIQn  BHilraDd.  with  ItieoDDRtloBi.  tonus  Oie 

art.  tree  ot  eSmjch^SI^PiffniBn  dtawlng-nwio, 

B.  1.  XaCLAIS,  Qta.  Sutern  FHHnger  Agt., 

sei  Broadwaj-,      •      -      New  York,  N.  Y. 


TO  BE  mCBD  rOR  BEABON  OF 

1895 

fir  TBZ 

NewYork  and  Nei  En^and  Railnad 

COHTAIKINO  OVER 

TWO  HUNDRED  AND   FIFTY 
SUMMER  TOURS, 

EKBIUCIIia; 


CHtUnDQCl  LUK.  N. 


And  KaiiT  Other  Jainani  Betorti. 

■ncliBaecI*,  Kkaila  InTand,  CannrcstCat,  >Bil 
Sew  Yerki  »l  prijet  ranglm  [rotn  fBar  rialmra 

Id  roar  cenla  la  itampa  tor  eopjr  to 

W.    R.    BABOOCK, 

GlH'I  Faiir  Agtnt,  N.  Y.  and K.  E.  R.  Jt. 
0  BVHintS  STBBBT,  BOBTOH,  KAM. 


Of  Interest  to  Teachers  anl 
their  Friends. 

On  account  of  [he  National  Educational 
Asaoctation  Meeting,  at  Denver,  Colo.,  July 
5-13.  exceptionally  tow  rates  have  been  made, 
not  only  to  Denver,  Colorado  Spriogi, 
Manitou  and  Pueblo,  but  to  all  points  of 
■cenic  attraction  in  Colorado,  Utah,  and  to 
Pacific  Coast  points,  including  Salt  Lake, 
Ogden,  Yellowstone  National  Park,  Cali- 
toroia,  and  Alaska.  The  Chicago  and  Nottb- 
wesiem  and  Union  Pacific  Railways,  fonn- 

Chlcago,  Union  Pacific  and 
Northwestern  Line 

offer  advantages  which  no  other  route  or 
combination  of  routes  are  able  to  do.  With 
a  view  to  enhancing  the  interest  of  the  trip, 
and  reducing  to  the  lowest  possible  cost  the 
expense  of  same,  various  parties  arc  be- 
ing formed  here  and  there  throughout  the 
Middle  and  Eastern  States,  under  the  mao- 
agement  of  ofScialljr  appointed  Directors. 
whose  only  object  is  to  secure  for  the  teach- 
ers and  their  friends  an  attractive  outing  at 
the  lowest  cost,  whose  reward  will  be  the 
appreciation  of  services  unselfishly  rendered. 

DO  YOU  LITE  IN  NEW  JKBSRYT 

Write  to  Hon.  A.  B.  Poi-and,  Sute  Supl.  Public 

InsiruclioE,  Trenlon,  N.  J, 

J.    WiuiER    Kehnedv,    Principal  Miller  St. 
School,  Newark.  N.  J, 

J.  Terhijhe,  Supt.  Pub.  Schools,  Hackensat^ 
or  to  J.  H.  Ralston,  State  Hgr..  Aiburr  Park. 

DO  YOU  LITE  IM  MEW  YORKT 
Write  to  C.  W.  Bahdeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 

Chas.  W.  Cole,  Supt.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

R,  TenbBOECK,  387  Broadway.  N.  Y. 

Wm.  a.  Caupbell,  Principal  School  No.  44, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Channing  Stebbins.  Pi  Iticlpal  School  No.  79, 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
DO  YOU  LITE  IN  PKNNAYLTAMIA  r 

Dr.  E.  O,  Lyte,  Pres.  Normal  School, 


yiUen 


'ille,  Pa. 


Watson  CoBNEix,i6osN.  lothst.,  Phiia.,  P«, 

W.  H.  Fisher,  Pittsbuix,  Pa. 
These  aentlemen  will  take  pleasure  in  uswerlac 
all  inquiries,  and  will  infurm  you  as  to  arras aemeuw 
BlreadT  made  looUnK  to  the  csmlort,  atiracilvenesa, 
and  economy  ol  ronr  trip. 


SUMMER   TRAVEL   GUIDE, 


Adirondack 
Mountains 

If  you  have  never  visited  the 
Adirondack  Mountains,  you  will 
find  that  region  a  surprise  and  a 
delight  to  you  ;  if  you  have  visited 
it,  you  will  surety  go  again.  The 
service  between  New  York  and 
the  Adirondacks  this  year,  by  the 
New  York  Central,  will  be  better 
than  ever  before.  Send  two  z- 
cent  stamps  to  George  H.  Daniels 
General  Passenger  Agent,  Grand 
Central  Station,  New  York,  for  a 
copy  of  the  New  York  Central's 
new  colored  map  ol  the  Adiron- 
dack Mountains. 


National  Educational  Conyention, 

DENVER,  COLORADO,  JULY,   1895. 
COLORADO   SHORT  LINE. 

Either  goitig  to  or  relurniiiK  from  the  National  Educaliiuial  Convention  jou  should  pass 
thiough  St.  Louis,  the  Gate-Way  to  the  Soulhwett,  one  of  Ihe  greatest  commercial  cenlera  in  the 
United  States,  and  a  point  wbEch  prcKnts  many  ailraciioDs.      Tower  Hill  Park  is  one  of  the  most 

beautiful  parks,  and  one  of  the  fintst  eiainphi  of  landBcape  j-ardeoing  in  the  world. 

Shaw'i  Botanical  Gardens  contain  plants  Irom  all  parts  ol  the  world  and  should  be  seen  by 

St.  Louis  IS  one  of  the  few  large  citKS  in  the  United  States,  that  has  a  Uoion  Station,  where  all 
trains  entering  and  leaTiD^  Ihe  city  arrive  and  depart,  and  one  which  is  considered  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  architecture  m  the  United  States  and  is  [he  largest  in  the  world. 

The  COLORADO  SKOR1'  LINE  reaches  from  St  Louis  to  Kansas  City,  and  thence 
Ihroufsh  Kansas  and  Colorado  to  Pueblo.  Leaving  Pueblo  under  the  shadows  of  the  Rocky  MouD- 
laini  it  lalies  its  course  to  Denver.  Pikes  Peak  aniTthe  Rocliy  Mountains  are  in  sight  for  lao  miles. 
Dail^  trains  are  operated  via  this  hne.  carrying  Pullman  Buflet  Sleeping  Cars  and  free  Rediaine 


For  fuitber  iDfomation,  r 


of  [are,  pamphlets,  etc.,  address 

L.    W.  EWALD,  mviEng.  Pats.  Agt.,  J.  P.  McCAJfJf,   Trav.  Pais.  Agl 

aOO  WBIhl>Btoii  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS..  Bltt  B^lraad  Ava.,  EUII&A,  M.  T. 


Mexican  Central  Railway  Co.,  Limited. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  MEETING.    DENVER. 

COLORADO.  JULY  j-".  1895. 
After  its  close,  have  you  considered  your  plans  forlhesumraei  f    The  following  propodtion  1 
appear  both  novel  and  af '"- 


A  TRIP  TO  MEXICO. 


You  may  not  have  thought  of  it  .  .  It  is  the  place  to  keep  cool.  This  sounds  odd — but  facta 
verify  the  statement.  Gcwemmen'al  reports  show  Ihe  average  summer  tempera  lure  (or  the  past  Gfteen 
years  as  63"  Fahr.  in  Ihe  shade,  and  the  avera^  temperature,  Fahr.,  City  of  Meiico,  i8g|,  as  foUowi : 


JUNE,  64.0*     JULY, 
AUGUST,  62.6 

Denver  to  the  City  of  Mexico  and 
Jas.oo  going  via  El  Paso  and  ret 
day  limit  with  stop-overs  in  transit  at 
Baggage  allowance,  150  pounds. 

4900 

'"•*■    Explanation  ?-ELEVATIONI 
COST. 

return,  S40.00  going  and  returning  the  same  route. 

rning  through  Eagle  Pass  or  Lared->,  Texas,  allowlnR  a  60 

ny  point  south  ot  the  Rio  Grande,  within  final  limit  of  ticket. 

MILES   FOR  $40.00  11 

A  Reduction  of  66  2-3  per  cent,  (ram  Tariff. 

ttatement  that  cannot  be  controverted  ihal  the  line  of  the 

MEXICAN    CENTRAL    RAILWAY 

>e  picturesque  and  historic  regions  of  the  Republic,  and  the  great  and  populoujS  cent 


ABaMoallcHt 


40,000  463&       GiwnKlakto     . 

70,000     .      8044        Ouadalijara  . 


1S,0« 
40,0« 


eilB 


Leon TO,O0O 

81lw> XII,O0O 

The  Mexican  Central  Railway  is  the  only  Standard  Gauge  line  from  the  U 
oi  Mexico:  also  the  only  line  tunning  in  its  trains  Plllman  Palace  B(;i 
through  without  change  at  the  border,  and  Palace  Recllsino  Chaih  Cars,  ! 


INTERESTING. 


:ican  dollars,  ihe  latter  being  a 

lie  United  States  in  American 

CARRIAGE  lilkE/roin  50  C, 


Tfits  la  Si.o>  JX  Hour.  I  ST 
-E.4LS,  so  Cefili  and  Ltss. 


CAR  FAKE.  6  C. 


THE  OLO   ESTABUSHED    ROUTE  i 

NORTHERN  MICHIGAN      , 
SUMMER  RESORTS. 

F„rJ,,cripiivim.UUTand/rlUnfi»-mtllim!iddrt>, 

C.  L.  LOCKWOOD,  Gen.  Pasa.  Agt. 
Gnad  Rapida,  Mich. 


HOW  TO  COME. 

Co-opsrativ*  Plan:    Coat  or  ataridard  aleaplnar  car,  $46. OO  par 
Tourlat  aleeper,  926. OO  per  diem. 

This  is  barely  an  outline.     For  fuller  information  apply  al  any  of  the  addresses  bel 
Mexican  Central  "  RaI.suow  "  Booklet,  just  from  the  press. 
ADAM  HOFFMAN.  W.  D.  MURDOCK,  M.  H.  KING,  C.  R    MI 

Gen.  Pasienxer  Aueni.  Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  Acent.  A.  G.  P.  A..  G.  T.  P 


T.  H.  HEALY, 


W.  C.  CARSON, 


lously  picturesque  country  1 
A  new  Holy  I^nd." 


A  iropical  Venice. 


May  II,  iSi)5 


THE    SCHOOL    JOURNAL. 


soy 


The  members  of  the  reponing  committee  are  Miss  Scnda  Ber- 
ensoa.  Dr.  J.  W.  Seaver,  of  Yale,  and  Dr.  E.  Hitchcock,  of  Am- 
herst. 

Exhibit  of  Physical  Training  Methods. 

At  the  Armory  of  the  22nd  regiment,  April  iP,  the  American 
association  for  tne  Advancemeai  of  Physical  Eoucaiion  was  able 
to  gather  and  compare  the  different  method  ot  physical  training 
now  in  uie  at  the  Teachers  college,  New  York,  in  ihe  public 
schools  ol  New  York  city  and  Brooklyn,  in  the  schools  of  the  New 
York  Turnvereinen,  and  m  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  association  branches. 

The  First  Baiallion  American  Guard  of  Mr.  Boyer's  school  ap- 
peared in  an  exhibition  drill  which  was  received  by  the  vast  audi- 
ence with  applauscthough  the  physical  directors  present  declared 
that  as  a  system  of  physical  training  the  military  drill,  as  furnished 
by  its  oldest  corps,  was  valueless.  Even  the  marchiog  was  ex- 
celled by  the  differfnt  organizations  later  in  the  evening.  Next 
appeared  a  delegation  from  the  Teachers  college  who  under  the 
direction  of  their  teacher,  went  through  a  graceful  drill  in  which 
they  used  two  rubber  balls. 

They  were  followed  by  the  boys  from  certain  Brooklyn  schools 
who  showed  their  class-room  exercises  and  in  parts  whistled  the 
tunc  of  -Old  Kentucky ,Home"  md  other  tunes  in  unison  with  their 
exercises.  Their  teacher  received  flowers  as  a  reward  for  her  ex- 
en  ions. 


Then  appeared  the  public  school  pupils  of  two  of  the  New  York 
city  public  schools  No.  33  Primary  (Miss  H.  A.  Roberts,  princi- 
pal), and  Grammar  Department  No.  90  (Evander  Childs,  princi- 
pal),  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  J.  Gardner  Smith,  who  is  physical 
director  in  live  of  the  city  schools.  For  fifteen  minutes  classei 
representing  all  grades  of  the  primary  school  No.  23,  went  through 
the  exercises  devised  lor  ttieir  class-room  drill  with  and  without 
apparatus,  the  grammar  school  re  present  atives  meanwhile  kneel- 
ing in  a  hollow  square  outside.  The  little  lots,  some  of  them 
hardly  able  to  march  the  length  of  the  armory  hall  apparently, 
marched  to  their  places  unattended  by  their  teachers  and  went 
through  the  exercises  with  a  vigor  and  precision  that  was  aston- 
ishing. 

It  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  the  earnestness  and  grace  with 
which  they  completed  their  work.  They  received  rounds  of  ap- 
plause as  they  filed  off.  The  grammar  scholars  rose  from  their 
knees  and  took  the  floor  and  for  the  next  fifteen  minutes  gave 
simultaneously  an  idea  of  the  physical  training  in  their  grades. 
The  work  was  well  done,  aclassofclubswingin?,  girls  and  txiyiof 
the  first  grade  or  last  school-year  doing  especially  well.  Compet- 
ent Clitics  of  the  Siaamtilung  pronounced  the  cxereises  of  the 
public  school  children  of  New  York  city  to  be  perfectly  done, 
though  the  envy  of  certain  Turners  caused  them  to  say  "  it  was 
only  parade  drill  and  the  result  of  special  training  by  selected 
scholars."  Two  remarks  that  are  thoroughly  unjust  forthe  exei^ 
cises  are  better  jwrformed  in  the  class-rooms  every  schoolday  in 


IF  YOU  ARE 
I  eOlNfi  TO  THE 


TEACHERS, 

NOVA  SCOTIA,        "  WAY  DOWN  EAST," 

■'    NEW 


Summer  School  at  Portland,  Me. 

or  the        WHITE  HOUNTAIHS 

YORK    AND    BOSTON 


By  the    NORWICH     LINE,    Opefted  by  Neiw  York  «gd  New  EngUiid  RiUlroaill. 

Jf^Vi'"?.  Pr  *°'  ^"^  '*''V.'  '-i'  '^°-  "''  "««l'-^r,  eitJier  bv  the  new  flTer  "  Cit?  of  Lowdl."  [b*  "  GRrfaouDd  of  Loas  IiUmi)  Sound,' 

<  ii-.~J  t      JJL^I^.^'    '""  '"•el*»  enjoy"  »  dcliifaUui  e*atliw'i  Mil  00  ibe  Sound,  wllh  ap[»niiiiri]>  loraiumpii ■" - 

(ojo™i_ by  orebeWt.l_  concert  l«oneollhefineiiorcbeii™«ii?Hl  by  thli  line.    Aftir  *  i,oo<nil|ihi-«  tkep,  tbrfli 
leal  New  London  itttDVenibDledSleuBboaiEipreHTnln due  BoMoB9.oga.Bi      -' 


Inaid«  Rout«,  oonne 


iorwloh  ILin*  b«i~n«  th* 
._.. ■_._„ and  Em*. 


TICKMT  OFFIOmaAln    NEW    YORE,  M«  Bwadway. 
' Kw  40,  >ortk  I 


QEO.  F.  RANDOLPH,  Gen.  Ttafle  UnavttJ. 


W.  R.   BABCOCK,   OiDaral  Pan 


T 


EACHERS: 


#     If  you  are 


Going  to  Denver 

TAKE  THIS   LINE,    only  one 

CHANGE  OF  CARS  BETWEEN  BOSTON,  NEW  YORK  CITY  AND  OTHER 
CITIES  ALONG  THE  LINE  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  AND  BOSTON 
AND  ALBANY  AND  LAKE  SHORE  AND  MICHIGAN    SOUTHERN   RAIL- 
WAYS AND  DENVER. 

Only  Double-Track  Line  between  the  East  and  Chicago. 

BY  THE  WAY  OF  BUFFALO.  PICTURESQUE  SOUTH  SHORE  OF  LAKE  ERIE.  CLEVELAND,  and  TOLEDO. 

Elegant  Sleeping  Cars.     Sumptuous  Dinlnr  Cars.     Fine  Day  Coaclies. 
Punctual  Service.    Courteous  Attention. 

NIAGARA  FALLS  -«d 
CHAUTAUQUA  LAKE 


A.    J.    SMITH,    G.    P. 


MAY  BE  VISITED  WITHOUT  EXTRA  CHARGE  ON  THE 
RETURN  FRO.M  THE  N.  E.  A.  MEETING. 

LOW     RATES. 

&  T.  A.,   Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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the  year  and  the  only  selection  made  was  of  scholars  who 
could  obtain  their  parents  permission  to  go  that  night.  The  only 
preparation  was  to  drill  the  scholars  of  tne  primary  once  in  the 
armory  and  to  drill  the  grammar  scholars  so  that  they  could 
simultaneously  show  the  work  of  the  different  grades  and  march 
on  and  off  the  floor  without  losing  a  second  of  the  thirty  minutes 
allotted  for  the  public  schools  exhibition. 

The  public  schools  of  New  York  city  were  the  only  division  to 
march  on  the  floor  and  go  through  their  exercises  and  march  off 
without  a  leader  to  go  through  the  exercises  for  them.  The  self- 
reliance  and  intelligence  they  showed  from  the  six-year-old  prim- 
ary scholar  to  the  sixteen-year-old  first  grade  scholar  spoke  vol- 
umes for  the  efliciency  of  the  discipline  and  power  of  self-help  de- 
veloped by  the  course  of  study  and  their  physical  training.  This 
self-reliance  was  in  marked  contrast  to  the  only  defect  in  the  work 
of  the  Turners.  (^Children  classes  who  were  directed  to  their  places 
by  their  teacher  end  in  some  cases  of  younger  children  moved  to 
them  bodily.)  The  promptitude  of  the  public  school  children  was 
also  in  marked  contrast  to  the  irresolution  in  taking  their  places 
the  Turners  showed.  Besides  the  Turners'  classes  of  children 
kept  their  eyes  fixed  on  their  leader  as  they  went  through  their 
free-hand  movements,  but  this  was  only  a  slight  defect,  for  it  must 
be  said  that,  once  started,  the  Turning  classes  went  through  their 
exercises  with  a  vigor  and  strength  and  endurance  that  was  beau- 
tiful to  behold. 

A  class  went  through  pretty  evolutions  waving  American  flags 
and  singing  patriotic  songs ;  another  class  of  girls  performed  a 
**  Lorelei  dance  "  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  brass  band,  which 
aided  all  the  Turners.  The  older  classes  exhibited  their  drills  with 
dumbbells,  wands,  clubs,  etc.,  and  revealed  the  source  of  most  of 
the  exercises  exhibited  that  evening. 

The  Turners  showed  marvelous  precision  and  accuracy  in  their 
evolutions  and  it  i^  a  pity  that  the  delays  in  getting  the  divisions 
on  the  floor  and  off  marred  an  otherwise  perfect  exhibition  of  a 
system  of  physical  training  that  has  been  the  mother  of  all  subse- 
quent systems. 

The  Y.M.  C.  A.  were  well  and  numefotisly  represented  by 
splendid  classes  of  young  men  in  the  vigor  of  perfectly  developed 
health  and  strenjg;th ;  they  were  followed  by  the  Turners  and  others 
and  took  part  m  exhibits  of  apparatus-work  which  were  well 
done ;  the  juggling,  tumbling,  vaulting,  high  jumping,  etc.,  being 
simultaneously  exhibited  on  the  floor. 

Divided  skirts,  bloomers,  and  Turkish  trousers  seemed  to  be 
the  usual  uniform  of  the  ladies  in  the  classes  represented. 

At  12,  the  vast  audience  dispersed,  well  pleased  with  the  exhibit 
of  what  our  physical  directors  and  trainers  are  trying  to  accom- 
plish in  the  way  of  securmg  for  our  young  men  and  women  the 
sound  body  that  should  accompany  the  sound  mind.  Judeing 
from  tt;e  exhibit,  the  different  associations  represented  are  produc- 
ing a  rising  generation  that  will  almost  realize  the  Greek  ideal  of 
a  perfect  union  of  mental  and  bodily  vigor. 

H.  G.  Schneider. 


Letters. 


Private  Normal  Schools. 

In  the  editorial  notes  of  The  School  Journal  of  March  2, 
you  quote  from  the  Kansas  City  Journal,  with  approval,  some 
pars^aphs ;  I  quote  another  you  omit  and  remark  : 

"  These  private  normals  that  have  sprung  up  after  the  fashion 
of  the  one  at  Lebanon,  O.,  and  the  other  at  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  are 
educational  nondescripts  of  the  first  water.  One  and  all,  they 
are  shoddy  schools,  doing  shoddy  work,  and  are  run  for  revenue 
only,  and  entirely  in  the  interests  of  those  who  run  them." 

The  premise  taken  as  granted  is  that  a  school  conducted  under 
a  "  shed,"  attended  by  "  herds  "  of  **  raw  "  young  people,  is  neces- 
sarily unworthy  and  "shoddy."  The  question  seriously  to  be 
considered  is  :  Does  a  lack  of*^  so  called  "  equipments  "  seriously 
impair  the  true  power  of  any  educational  institution  ?  May  not 
Garfield  on  one  end  of  a  log  and  Mark  Hopkins  on  the  other 
constitute  a  worthy  educational  institution  ?  Now  I  know,  that 
as  poor  teaching  as  I  have  ever  seen  was  in  one  of  the  richest 
institutions  of  this  country,  and  as  good  teaching  as  I  have  ever 
seen  was  in  a  country  school  in  Kentucky,  where  there  was  no 
floor,  and  the  children  were  seated  on  puncheon  benches.  And 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  know  no  more  about  me  than  they 
do  about  "  shed -normals."  I  may  state  that  I  have  spent  fifty 
years  among  schools  and  school  teachers,  and  not  boastingly,  I 
have  studied  education  as  much,  written  as  much  on  education, 
and  educated  as  many  people  as  any  other  person  of  my  age  in 
this  country. 

Those  who  have  their  own  children  to  train  know  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  embarrassment  of  riches  as  certainly  as  there  is 
embarrassment  of  poverty.  More,  I  believe,  and  a  great  many 
eminent  thinkers  believe  with  me,  that  the  idea  that  an  education 
is  possible  only  with  an  environment  the  result  of  multi-millions 
is  working  a  great  evil  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  this  great  coun- 
try. I  loyally  believe  that  the  humblest  boy  should  be  aroused 
to  the  highest  possibility  of  his  nature,  but  I  also  know  that  an 


education  received  amidst  the  luxuries  of  "palace  boarding 
schools  "  of  all  things  most  unfits  that  boy  to  make  his  irwn  way 
to  a  palace  of  his  own.  In  saying  this  I  would  not  appear  as  in- 
veighing against  or  condemning  *  palace  boarding  schools."  They 
are  necessary  and  useful.  There  are  those  who  need  them  and 
have  a  right  to  them.  But  I  do  wish  to  assert  that  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  youth  of  our  land  do  not  need  them  and  cannot  get 
them,  but  they  do  need  and  can  get  what  they  do  wish,  and  what 
will  better  prepare  them  not  only  for  their  own,  but  for  the  high- 
est walks  in  life.  I  say  frankly,  and  I  believe,  intelligently,  that 
could  I  choose  for  my  children  as  between  the  palatial  public 
schools  of  my  knowledge,  and  the  '*  ^hed  "  country  schools  of 
my  knowledge  the  latter  should  have  the  unhesitating  preference, 
and  there  are  thousands  of  educators  who  would  agree  with 
me. 

The  private  normal  schools  are  said  to  be  peripatetic.  I  am 
connected  with  one  which  has  been  in  the  same  place  for  forty 
years  and  under  one  management. 

When  it  says :  "  There  is  really  nothing  substantial  about 
them  except  the  squeezing  devices  employed  to  get  all  the  money 
possible  out  of  tne  young  people  attending  them,"  the  fact 
that  young  people  can  attend  these  schools  at  one-half  to  one- 
tenth  the  expense  forced  upon  them  at  the  palatial  schools  must 
be  borne  in  mind. 

As  to  inspection,  the  private  normal  schools  court  it.  only  the 
state  normal  schools  resent  the  idea.  The  worst  evil  of  public 
education  to-day,  especially  in  those  schools  which  use  millions 
of  the  public  money,  is  the  lack  of  inspection. 

But  really,  friend  Kellogg,  there  should  be  no  harsh  lan^age 
nor  ill-feelings  in  this  discussion.  I  am  sure  that  neither  side  is 
all  right  or  all  wrong.  There  is  much  that  is  good  in  private 
normal  schools,  and  in  private  business  colleges,  and  in  private 
academies,  and  in  poor  schools,  and  in  shed-boarding  schools, 
which  the  palatial-school  men  should  feel  bound  to  respect,  and 
which  I  know  they  do  appreciate  and  respect.  I  know  also  that 
the  coarse  shoddyism  of  these  Kansas  City  columns  does  not  re- 
flect the  genuine  feeling  of  the  sincere  friends  of  the  best  educa- 
tion of  the  country.  '       R.  Heber  Holbrook. 

National  Normal  University,  Lebanon,  Ohio, 

[The  work  done  by  President  Alfred  Holbrook  at  the  Lebanon 
normal  university,  Ohio,  is  truly  a  magnificent  one.  Devotion, 
heroism,  educational  insight,  and  Christian  sympathy  have 
marked  the  entire  course.  His  son  Heber  fitly  takes  up  the  work 
in  the  same  spirit,  and  thus  Lebanon  year  after  year  will  continue 
to  send  out  its  noble  band  of  earnest  and  well-trained  teachers. 
Would  that  there  were  hundreds  of  such  private  normal 
schools !  The  state  of  Ohio  would  not  itself  support  normal 
schools,  and  hence  the  need  of  private  institutions ;  these  have 
enabled  the  state  to  maintain  its  educational  standinc^.  There 
will  be  counterfeits  of  all  good  things ;  there  are  schools  that 
have  tacked  the  word  "  normal "  over  their  doors,  but  which  lack 
every  element  of  a  normal  school.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if 
there  was  an  appropriate  inspection  of  all  institutes  that  claim  to 
prepare  teachers.  Why  not  require  such  to  take  out  a  license  } 
One  could  be  licensed  to  fit  for  the  third  grade  certificate  or  the 
second  or  the  first. — Ed.] 

The  Journal  was  always  good  but  it  is  better  than  ever.  Away  here  in 
Berlin  it  represents  American  education  in  a  wonderfully  accurate  way. 
You  are  touching:  upon  a  very  important  subject  in  discussing  t>oards  of  ed- 
ucation. No  great  advancement  can  be  made  in  our  schools  until  their 
authority  and  limitations  are  revised.  The  school  must  be  divorced  from 
politics.  As  It  has  been  the  American  school  has  been  too  much  like  the 
American  custom-house, — mfluence  has  been  needed  to  get  into  it,  but  a 
change  seems  impendmg. 

From  my  study  of  the  German  schools  I  am  convinced  that  religion  as 
taught  in  them  is  of  fundamental  worth,  and  that  its  omission  from  our 
system  is  dangerous.  I  can  see  now  more  clearly  than  from  my  first  visit 
why  Germany  is  snch  a  grand  and  noble  country — it  is  her  school  system. 
For  one  century  her  best  minds  have  given  their  best  energies  to  think  upon 
education. 

Berlin^  Germany,  L.  Seeley. 

Leading  Events  of  the  Week. 

The  Chinese  of  Formosa  sent  a  delegation  to  the  British  offi- 
cials to  request  that  Great  Britain  prevent  Japan's  from  annexing 
the  island.  In  accordance  with  the  advice  of  Russia,  France,  and 
Germany,  it  is  said  that  Japan  relinquishes  permanent  possession 

of  the  Liau  Tong  peninsula. In  a  test  at   Indian   Head  an 

cighteen-inch  Carnegie  plate  resisted  a  1,100-pound  projectile. 

Litut.  Harra,  who  commanded  the  Conde  de  Venedito  that  fired 
upon  the  American  merchantman  Allianca  off  Cuba,  detailed  on 

land  duty  with  a  reduction  of  pay  by  the  Spanish  government. 

Gen.  Martinez  Campos  dissatisfied  on  account  of  the  incompet- 
ency of  the  Spanish  officers  and  soldiers  in  Cuba ;  the  popularity 
of  the  insurgents  said  to  be  gaining. Sioux  City,  la.,  and  vicin- 
ity swept  by  a  tornado ;  fifty  or  more  lives  lost. Revolutionists 

in  Ecuador  capture  the  port  of  Esmeraldas. Miners  in  the 

Mahonmg  valley,  O.,  receive  an  advance  in  wages. The  Wash- 
ington arch  in  New  York  city  dedicated. President  Low  gives 

$1,000,000  to  Columbia  college  for  a  new  library. A  reargu- 

ment  of  the  income  tax  cases  begun  before  the  United  States 
supreme  court. 
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[Readers  of  The  Journal  well  appreciate  the  map  here  given 
of  Corea,  a  country  which,  by  the  recent  peace  treaty  betweeti 
Japan  and  China,  has  been  granted  its  independence.  Although 
Corea  asserted  its  independence  previous  to  this  treaty,  it  was 
nominally  tributary  to  China.  A  great  many  interesting  things 
might  be  written  about  this  strange  land.  Many  of  the  peojue 
wear  white  cotton,  baggy  garments  and  tall  hats  so  much  too 
small  for  them  that  they  are  set  on  top  of  their  crowns.    They 


are  a  Mongolian  people,  resembliDg  the  Chinese  in  many  ways ; 
they  may  be  considered  a  link  between  the  Chinese  and  tbe 
Japanese.  Chinese  is  their  classical  language,  the  same  as  Latin 
IS  with  us.  Those  who  wish  to  know  more  about  this  country 
should  read  the  American  Educational  Bulletin.  No.  IV.,  entitled 
Carta  :  7kt  Htrmii  Nation,  from  which  the  accompanying 
map  is  taken  by  permission  of  the  publishers,  the  Amencan 
Book  Co.,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago.] 
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Editorial  Notes. 


The  western  teachers  will  have  to  fill  the  office  of 
president  of  the  National  Association  of  Teachers  this 
year.  There  is  considerable  speculation  as  to  the  one 
that  will  be  chosen.  Supt.  Greenwood  is  probably  one 
of  the  most  popular  men  in  the  West,  but  he  is  a  man 
who  doesn't  want  it.  Col.  Parker  rightly  deserves  it 
and  the  West  likes  him  immensely. 


The  report  on  Correlation  by  the  Committee  of  Fif- 
teen is  not  likely  to  be  accepted  by  a  large  number  of 
thinking  teachers.  Some  try  to  explain  that  Dr.  Harris, 
its  author,  is  a  Hegelian,  and  that  the  others  of  the 
committee  are  Herbartians,  but  this  does  not  explain. 
The  view  of  Dr.  Harris  is  fundamentally  opposed  to  the 
trend  of  thought  concerning  education  in  America  to- 
day. He  is  a  truly  able  man,  but  his  views  represent 
tradition  rather  than  what  the  present  thinks  of  the 
past. 

The  Journal  is  reminded  by  a  letter  of  the  work  it 
has  done  for  the  past  twenty  years  in  practically  point- 
ing out  a  way  to  better  things  in  the  schools.  The 
writer  is  now  doing  a  prosperous  real  estate  business  ; 
he  is  on  a  school-board  ;  he  says  :  ''  I  have  never  lost 
the  enthusiasm  I  felt  when  I  read  in  1879  these  words 
in  The  Journal,  '  The  central  idea  must  be  to  enable 
the  child  to  know  and  understand  himself  and  his  sur- 
roundings.' This  I  felt  was  so  different  from  drilling 
him  over  and  over  on  lists  of  words  in  which  he  felt  no 
interest.  I  began  to  study  education  ;  I  began  to  hold 
my  public  as  I  never  did  before,  and  I  have  been  sad 
many  times  since  that  1  was  not  back  in  my  school- 
room." To  have  produced  such  results  in  thousands  of 
cases  is  something  to  lejoice  over. 


It  seems  from  an  examination  of  exchanges  that  Pres. 
Stanley  Hall  is  the  star  lecturer  of  the  day  ;  his  subject 
is  "  The  Child."  The  Southeast  Kansas  Teachers'  asso- 
ciation, at  Garnett,  obtained  him  for  two  lectures.  Here 
is  a  hint  for  those  who  wish  to  speak  to  teachers.  There 
are  but  a  half  dozen  men  who  are  first-class  speakers 
at  teachers'  gatherings.  Among  them  are  Dr.  Rice, 
Stanley  Hall,  Col.  Parker,  E.  E.  White,  and  A.  S.  Draper. 
Why  should  there  not  be  more  ?  Why  are  there  so  few 
teachers  who  can  speak?  It  is  the  old  story  :  (i)  The 
teacher  is  not  willing  to  spend  the  midnight  oil  and 
(2)  He  is  not  en  rapport  with  his  work. 


The  trustees  of  the  N.  E.  A.  through  Prof.  N.  A.  Cal- 
kins, chairman,  send  out  a  report  on  the  matter  of  the 
copyright  of  the  reports  of  the  Committees  of  Ten  and 
Fifteen. 

The  chairman  said  before  the  former,  that  the  in- 
vestigations were  instituted  in  the  interests  of  public 
education  and  it  was  desirable  to  disseminate  them  as 
widely  as  possible.  Thirty  thousand  copies  were  printed 
and  distributed  free  by  the  bureau  of  education.  For  a 
second  edition  (with  new  matter  added)  a  copyright  was 
taken  and  five  cents  per  copy  is  given  of  the  cost  to  the 
fund  which  provided  the  plates.  (It  appears  that  the 
expenses  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  were  $4.505.94 — 
$2500  came  from  the  N.  E.  A.  and  the  balance  from 
private  sources. 


As  to  the  taking  of  a  copyright  on  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Fifteen  the  trustees  had  no  previous  knowl- 
edge of  it.  Additional  matter  has  been  added  ;  the  nom- 
inal price  will  be  the  cost  of  publication.  The  reports 
of  the  sub- committees  are  free  J  or  publication.  The  trustees 
desire  the  widest  dissemination  of  the  results  of  the 
Committee  of  Fifteen. 

The  American  Book  Company  furnish  this  report. 


]n  the  May  issue  of  the  Educational  Review  reference 
is  made  to  The  School  Journal  : 

*'  The  main  fault  of  these  (educational)  journals  has  been  to  deal 
in  personalities,  and  to  print  more  or  less  artificial  school-room 
devices,  mistaking  them  for  principles  or  methods.  These  have 
been  grave  faults  in  the  past  of  The  School  Journal,  whicQ 
aims  to  be  national  in  scope.     Of  late  it  has  shown  marked  im- 

Erovement,  and  if  it  would  publish  independent  and  unbiased 
ook  reviews,  put  to  better  purpose  the  space  now  too  ofitn 
given  to  the  portraits  and  achievements  of  wholly  insignificant 
persons,  and  free  itself  from  petty  jealousies  and  antagonisms  it 
would  greatly  extend  the  sphere  of  its  usefulness." 

Dr.  Butler  probably  feels  too  keenly  the  mild  stric- 
tures made  in  The  Journal  on  his  conduct  in  the  copy- 
right matter.  He  was  wrong.  "  Personalities  ?  **  If  so  just 
ones.  **  Artificial  school-room  devices,** — possibly,  there 
are  a  good  many  around  these  days.  '^  Independent  and 
unbiased  book  reviews  " — they  fully  equal  the  quality  of 
those  in  the  Review  in  these  respects.  "  Portraits  and 
achievements  of  wholly  insignificant  persons."  There 
are  a  good  many  men  deemed  "  insignificant  "  that  are 
doing  a  work  far  nobler  than  those  hoisted  by  political 
machinery  to  places  of  importance,  and  well  deserve 
recognition,  and  they  shall  have  it.  "  Petty  jealousies 
and  antagonisms," — entirely  free  from  them. 

And  now  for  some  thoughts  suggested.  The  School 
Journal  started  out  twenty  years  ago  with  a  distinct 
purpose — that  of  reforming  education  ;  it  had  a  distinct 
plan — to  arouse  the  teachers  to  study  education.  It 
proposed  to  do  a  better  thing  than  to  select  from  among 
contributed  articles  enough  to  fill  certain  space  ;  it  pro- 
posed to  answer  the  question  that  was  asked  again  and 
again  by  convinced  or  partly  convinced  readers,  What 
would  you  have  us  do  ?  This  incident  among  others 
led  to  a  change  in  its  plan.  Proud  of  an  article  that 
covered  three  pages,  by  a  noble  college  president,  the 
editor  visited  a  New  York  principal,  and  asked  if  he 
had  read  it.  "  Not  yet,  perhaps  I  will  some  rainy  day," 
was  the  reply.  In  answer  to  the  question,  "  What  do 
you  read  in  the  paper  ? "  he  pointed  out  a  short  ar- 
ticle on  the  Right  Teaching  of  Spelling.  Then,  too, 
about  this  time,  Henry  Barqard  had  become  a  bankrupt 
by  publishing  valuable  articles  (?)  that  only  a  dozen 
teachers  could  be  persuaded  to  buy. 

The  editor  was  acquainted  with  the  problems  that 
must  be  met  and  solved  by  the  teacher  of  the  district 
school  ;  he  had  been  there.  Of  the  400,000  teachers  in 
the  United  States,  the  vast  number  were  teaching  in 
small  or  moderate-sized  communities  ;  it  was  these 
The  School  Journal  aimed  to  reach  ;  he  left  the  super- 
intendents of  cities  like  New  York,  Boston,  Brooklyn, 
and  Philadelphia  for  a  later  day  ;  for  the  reaction  that 
he  felt  would  assuredly  set  in.  College  professors  and 
theorizing  officials  were  not  aimed  at,  but  principals  of 
schools  who  would  assemble  their  assistants  around 
them,  and  county  superintendents  who  were  riding 
over  vast  spaces  to  visit  way-side  school-houses,  and 
superintendents  of  villages  who  were  obliged  to  teach 
the  full  time  as  well  as  supervise — all  men  and  women 
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in  search  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching. 

What  has  come  of  these  persistent  efforts  ?  In  the 
'*  seventies  "  the  whole  tide  of  influence  was  against  re- 
form in  education.  Some  active  agency  must  have  been 
at  work  to  have  caused  such  a  change  in  the  schools  ; 
revolutions  do  not  come  of  themselves.  The  arguments 
made  with  the  teachers  that  they  should  study  educa- 
tion produced  conviction.  The  publication  of  books 
bearing  on  education  set  in  slowly,  but  is  now  one  of 
the  educational  signs  of  the  times.  A  willingness  to 
read  somewhat  a  journal  like  the  Educational  Review  is 
another  effect ;  that  would  have  died  still-born  if  it  had 
been  issued  before  the  "  nineties." 

The  Journal  advocated  manual  training  when  its 
best  friends  counseled  silence;  they  said,  "You  will 
never  live  to  see  the  day  when  it  will  be  adopted  ; "  its 
utterances  on  this  subject  paved  the  way  for  the  splen- 
did work  of  Dr.  Butler  in  founding  the  Teachers  Col- 
lege, which  had  a  manual  training  sub-structure,  as  is 
well  known. 

In  those  days  the  New  Education  had  not  been  heard 
of,  and  its  only  advocate  was  The  School  Journal  ; 
somehow  we  hear  a  good  deal  about  it  in  these  days. 
The  mayor  of  this  great  city  said  in  '  74,  "  You  are  ad- 
vocating a  humbug  in  The  School  Journal,— I  mean 
the  kindergarten." 

The  early  foundations  of  the  magnificent  School  of 
Pedagogy  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
were  laid  in  the  office  of  The  School  Journal  by  Dr. 
Jerome  Allen,  when  he  was  assistant  editor,  and  to 
which  he  consecrated  himself  too  devotedly  for  the 
physical  strength  he  possessed. 

So  that  it  will  be  seen  that  the  work  of  The  Journal 
is  not  to  be  judged  in  a  picayune  fashion  ;  //  is  an  institu- 
tion that  has  set  itself  resolutely  to  reply  to  the  questions. 
What  shall  we  do  and  what  shall  we  think  in  education  ? 
Finding  that  these  earnest  questions  could  but  be  par- 
tially answered  in  the  pages  of  The  Journal,  it  began 
about  twenty  years  ago  to  publish  The  Teachers*  In- 
stitute (double  the  size  of  the  Educational  Review)^ 
which  at  various  times  has  reached  the  circulation  of 
40,000.  It  is  a  wonderful  paper  for  the  teachers.  For 
students  of  pedagogics  it  publishes  an  indispensable 
journal — Educational  Foundations.  For  the  teacher 
of  young  children  it  publishes  The  Primary  School. 

Probably  100,000  teacliers  are  thus  met  on  the  plane 
of  their  actual  needs  in  a  single  year  and  inspired  and 
aided  to  advance  to  a  higher  conception  of  their  work. 
In  the  words  of  Hon.  A.  S.  Draper,  when  superintend- 
ent of  the  schools  of  the  state  of  New  York,  '*  The 
School  Journal  has  a  policy,  and  it  is  the  only  educa- 
tional paper  I  have  seen  that  has." 


The  School  Journal,  published  weekly  at  $2.50  per  year,  is  the  best 
pape  r  for  school  boards,  superinteDdents,  principals,  and  all  teachers  who 
want  to  know  of  educational  thoug^ht  and  movements.  The  news  concern- 
ing: new  building:s,  the  additions  of  departments  of  music,  drawing;,  gym- 
nastics, etc.,  wiU  be  of  great  value.  Already  a  number  of  teachers  have,  by 
consulting  these  notes,  laid  plans  for  better  remuneration. 

The  Teachers'  Institute,  at  $1.00  per  year,  is  par  excellence  the 
educational  magazine  of  the  country;  for  teachers  who  want  the  best 
methodsy  and  to  grow  pedagog/cally^  this  is  tke  paper. 

The  Primary  School,  at  $x.oo  per  year,  is  a  nght  hand  of  help  for  the 
teacher  of  young  children. 

Educational  Foundations,  at  $1.00  per  year,  is  for  students  of  peda- 
gogy.  It  discusses  the  History,  Principles,  Methods,  and  Civics  of  Educa- 
tion, and  Child  Study. 

Our  Times  contains  the  news  of  the  month  arranged  for  use  in  school, 
30  cents  a  year. 

A  superintendent  will  need  The  School  Journal  ;  his  assistants  The 
Institute  and  Ppjmary  School  ;  the  one  interested  in  the  study  of 
pedagogy  will  want  Foundations.  Earnest  teachers  seeking  advancement 
wkeTHE  Journa:    i  .^stitute,  and  Foundations. 

Besides  these  periodicals  we  publish  the  largest  standard  line  of  books 
on  teaching,  ana  teachers*  aids.    Also  keep  in  stock  all  educational  books 

gublished.    Catalogues  free.    Correspondence  invited.    E.  L.   Kellooo 
:  Co.,  EducaUonalPublislien,  6t  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York. 


The  Public  School  Journal  speaking  with  reference  to  the 
copyrighting  of  the  "  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  "  by 
Dr.  Butler  says :  "  We  are  not  in  a  mood  that  enables  us  to  com- 
ment on  this  proceeding  in  language  suitable  to  these  pages.  In- 
dignation is  not  the  proper  state  of  mind  for  the  judiciu  treat- 
ment of  any  question,  and  we  fear  the  more  we  reflect  upon  it 
the  more  causes  for  indignation  we  shall  discover." 

The  Educational  Review  for  May  says  :  **  The  prospects  for 
school  reform  in  New  York  city  are  very  bright.  The  ringsters 
who  have  so  long  dominated  the  schools  are  fighting  desperately 
to  retain  their  power  and  patronage."  (It  will  Y^vt  to  say  in 
the  June  issue  that  the  whole*  effort  has  failed.  The  great  rea- 
son why  the  teachers  were  opposed  to  the  bill  lay  in  the  fear 
they  would  only  go  from  the  present  ringsters  whom  they  know 
to  others  they  know  not  of  but  feared.  There  is  a  deep  desire 
among  them  for  a  better  scheme— only  prove  to  them  it  is 
better.) 

The  Southern  School  referring  to  the  Cleveland  meeting  says : 
*'  Dr.  Harris  was  not  the  most  patient  under  the  fire  of  his  crit- 
ics, and  was  evidently  chafing  to  get  the  floor.  He  made  a  strong 
reply,  laying  about  him  right  and  left,  to  the  discomfiture  of  his 
opponents  and  the  delight  of  the  audience.  It  is  evident  that  he 
believes  more  in  thought  than  in  observation,  or  educational 
methods.  He  brought  down  the  house  when  be  said, '  Accord- 
ing to  CoL  Parker,  grammar  is  not  of  so  much  interest  and  value, 
for  study,  as  a  butterfly  that  happens  to  fly  by  the  window.'  " 

Prin.  G.  W.  Walker,  of  Kenton,  O.,  thinks  the  state  board  of 
examiners  make  a  grand  mistake  in  demanding  such  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  reading  and  study  in  the  line  of  psycholo^, 
and  the  history  and  science  of  education.  **  A  little  of  that  kmd 
of  mental  provender  is  well  enough,  but  one  is  not  likely  to 
grow  intellectually  robust  on  it.  I  never  yet  saw  a  person  pick 
up  a  work  on  psychology  and  smack  his  lips  and  smile  at  the  de- 
lightful intellectual  feast  he  is  about  to  enjoy."    (Ha !  ha !) 

At  last !  The  freshmen  students  at  Cornell  university  held 
their  annual  dinner  as  any  other  decent  set  of  men  would  in  a 
public  manner  and  there  was  no  trouble.  There  has  been  no 
trbuble  of  any  kind  between  the  undergraduates  this  year,  which 
may  indicate  that  the  last  trace  of  '*  mobbing  "  or  hazing  has  dis- 
appeared from  Cornell.  But  it  needed  the  sacrifice  of  a  life  to 
reach  this  point ! 

Col.  Parker  should  let  knowledge  much  more  abound  in  Cook 
Co.,  III.  Representative  McCarthy  introduced  a  resolution  in  the 
legislature  at  Springfield,  requesting  the  daughters  of  Illinois  not 
to  accept  the  nana  of  a  foreigner.  This  representative  has  a 
name  that  strongly  suggests  a  foreign  parentage. 

• 

The  story  comes  from  Florida  that  Mrs.  W.  R.  Langford,  who 
attended  the  teachers'  institute  at  Bartow  was  accosted  by  an 
old  woman  who  informed  her  that  she  was  destined  to  die  in  two 
months.  Mrs.  Langford  believed  it,  went  home  telling  her  hus- 
band she  was  doomed,  and  took  to  her  bed  and  began  to  waste 
away. 

The  Bosion  Journal  of  Education  tippears  in  brand  new  type. 
It  always  contains  valuable  material  for  the  educator,  and  is  a 
welcome  visitor  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

School  Education,  of  Minnesota,  also  comes  oiu  in  a  new  dress.   . 
The  April  issue  had  an  interesting  collection  of  material  for  Arbor 
day. 

There  is  to  be  a  "  stirring  of  the  waters  "  this  summer.  The 
teachers  of  Michigan  are  to  turn  out  in  force  for  Denver. 

At  the  Northern  Indiana  Teachers'  Association  857  were  en- 
rolled.   How  is  it  New  York  can  get  out  only  100  ? 

The  three  subjects  selected  for  discussion  in  the  general  ses- 
sions of  the  N.  £.  A.  are : 

1.  Co-ordination  of  Studies  in  Elementary  Schools,  by  De 
Garmo,  Jackman  and  C.  McMurry. 

2.  The  Duty  and  Opportunity  of  the  Schools  in  Promotmg 
Patriotism  and  Good  Citizenship,  by  Supts.  Martin  (Boston), 
Johnson  (Columbia),  and  Marble. 

3.  The  Instruction  and  Improvement  of  Teaching  Moral 
Work,  by  Prof.  OJin  E.  Barnes,  and  Supt.  Jones. 

The  evening  addresses  are  to  be  by  Chancellor  Payne,  Prof. 
Le  Conte.  Prcs.  Baker,  and  H.  W.  Mabie. 

Fares  from  New  York  and  return  with  membership  costs 
about  $so.  A  sleeper  to  Chicago  is  $s  more ;  there  are  chair 
cars  very  comfortable  from  Chicago  to  Denver ;  one  ni^ht  re- 
quired—which the  Chicago  teachers  will  use,  $11  round  trip.  So 
mat  $5S  will  carry  one  in  a  sleeper  to  Chicago  and  chair  car  to 
Denver ;  meals  will  cost  $3  ana  upwards. 
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A  most  important  conference  on  manual  training  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  \v\\\  be  held  May  18,  at  the  Teachers  College, 
to  which  all  teachers  are  cordially  invited. 

The  Vir^nia  School  Journal  for  April  publishes  the  "  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  Fifteen  "  on  •*  The  Correlation  of  Studies." 
There  will  be  normal  institutes  at  Abingdon,  Bedford  City.  Char- 
lottesville, Farmville.  For  colored  teachers  at  Hampton,  Peters- 
burg, Staunton. 

President  Hill,  of  the  Sioux  City  school  board,  in  his  annual  re- 
port refers  to  Child  Study.    He  says  : 

**The  superintendent  prepared  a  blank  for  teachers  to  record  their  obser- 
vation of  each  pupil.  The  object  is  not  for  publication,  but  to  require  each 
teacher  to  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  peculiar  characteristics  and 
abilities  of  each  pupil,  and  that  defects  in  sig:ht,  hearing,  etc.,  may  be  duly 
considered  in  all  the  school  work." 

The  circular  of  The  Martha's  Vineyard  summer  school  just  re- 
ceived is  a  handsome  pamphlet  of  seventy-two  pages,  illustrated 
with  half-tone  cuts,  showing  the  buildings,  grounds,  and  surround- 
ings. A  large  and  commodious  new  auditorium  has  been  erected, 
which  will  seat  six  or  eight  hundred  persons.  This  is  a  spacious 
hall,  surrounded  by  broad  veranda&  looking  out  upon  the  sea, 
the  lake,  the  town,  and  the  countr^ 

The  eighteenth  annual  session  will  be  held  in  July,  at  Cottage 
City,  Mass.  The  curriculum  embraces  art  studies,  the  academic 
branches,  and  pedagogy,  the  last  named  including  the  principles 
and  methods  of  both  elementary  and  high  school  teaching.  The 
school  is  especially  strong  in  the  department  of  primary  work. 

For  instructors  it  has  Mr.  Bailey  in  drawing.  Miss  Coffin  in 
primary  methods,  Miss  Mingins  in  kindergarten,  Mr.  Murdick  in 
geography,  Mr.  Metcalf  in  grammar,  Mr.  Aldrich  in  arithmetic, 
Mr.  Boyden  and  Miss  Brassill  in  nature  study.  Miss  Hill  in  writ- 
ing. Dr.  Mowry  in  civil  government,  and  Mr.  Meleney  in  history, 
Mr.  Edson  in  school  management,  and  Mr.  Zucbtmann  in  Music. 
In  psychology  and  pedagogy,  lectures  will  be  given  by  Pres. 
Payne,  of  Nashville,  Profs.  Royce  and  Palmer  with  Mrs.  Palmer, 
of  Cambridge.  Dr.  Dickinson,  Mrs.  Hunt  and  Mrs.  Kellogg,  of 
Boston.  Dail^  round-table  conferences  in  supervision  will  add 
greatly  to  the  interest. 

The  directors  have  a  pleasant,  cheerful,  and  well  appointed  cafe 
which  this  vf  ar  they  propose  to  keep  under  their  own  mans^e- 
ment  and  they  guarantee  good  board  at  the  small  price  of  $S.oo 
a  week.  The  location  of  this  school  "  out  in  the  Atlantic  ocean," 
fanned  by  cool  breezes  even  in  July  mid-days,  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired. 

The  Public  School  fournal  has  a  valuable  critical  article  on 
•*  Correlation  and  Concentration  "  relative  to  the  "  Report  of  the 
Fifteen."  Mr.  Brown  says,  "  The  correlation  discussed  refers  to 
the  relation  of  school  studies  to  life."  *'  This  question  never  re- 
ceived an  abler  treatment  by  any  committee  in  the  history  of  the 
N.  E.  A."  "  When  the  report  drops  from  the  consideration  of 
values  to  the  suggesting  of  methods,  it  does  not  speak  with  the 
same  authority  and  convincing  f)ower." 

"-  There  is  at  present  in  the  minds  of  the  American  educational 
public  an  idea  of  a  method  called  concentration."  "There  is 
much  loose  talk  about  some  of  the  school  studies  being  taught 
incidentally  to  others,  as  arithmetic  to  natural  science,  for  ex- 
ample." "It  is  pretty  certain  that  any  principle  of  grouping 
studies  that  is  not  also  a  principle  by  which  the  activities  of  soci- 
ety are  grouped  is  artihcial  and  visionary.  Every  method  of 
grouping  studies  must  be  found  in  its  essential  features  active  in 
the  hfe  of  the.social  whole." 

The  article  in  the  same  journal  from  the  pen  of  Pres.  John  W. 
Cook,  111.  normal  school,  on  "  Modern  Educational  Movements  " 
is  an  excellent  one,  because  the  writer  sees  there  have  been 
movements.  There  are  a  great  many  men  in  important  places 
who  wholly  disbelieve  in  movement ;  they  call  it  a  "  craze."  One 
of  these  lately  remarked :  "  I  have  seen  the  mental  arithmetic 
craze,  the  sentential  analysis  craze,  the  drawing  craze,  the  manual 
training  craze,  and  now  it  is  the  kindergarten  craze  and  the  peda- 
gogic craze.  But  tell  me  do  these  people  turn  out  any  more 
thorough  scholars  than  we  did  who  had  no  '  craze '  ?" 

Pres.  Cook  says  :  "  Contrast  with  the  primary  schools  in  which 
vou  and  I  sang  those  monosyllabic  columns  in  Webster's  spelling 
Dook,  those  modem  schools  found  here  and  there  with  their 
course  enriched  by  lessons  from  the  '  real  truly '  outside  world 
which  is  at  last  actually  permitted  to  profane  the  sacred  spaces 
of  the  temple  of  learning.  Who  can  deplore  the  fact  that 
those  inane  sentences  with  which  the  bookmakers  once  crowded 
Che  first  readers  arerapidl}^  being  returned  to  the  intellectual  rag- 
bag. I  trust  I  am  not  in  error  when  I  assert  that  the  term 
pedagogics  has  intrenched  itself  in  our  language  and  that  it 
stands  for  a  more  or  less  definite  body  of  doctrine.  The 
child- study  movement  is  the  most  significant  awakening  of  mod- 
em limes." 


Hood*s  Sarsapanlla  is  everywhere  acknowledged  the  greatest  remedy  for 
all  scrofula  diseases. 


Lancasterian  School  Anniversary. 

The  American  public  school  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Jo- 
seph Lancaster.  This  distinguished  English  schoolmaster  arrived 
in  New  York  in  18 18  to  aid  Governor  Clinton  and  other  promot- 
ers of  public  elementary  instmction  in  the  establishment  and  or- 
ganization of  schools.  The  people  at  that  time  were  hardly  will- 
ing to  make  adequate  appropriations  for  the  support  of  public 
schools,  and  Lancaster's  monitorial  system  found  much  favor. 
By  this  system  one  teacher  could  manage  a  school  of  several 
hundred  children,  choosing  monitors  from  among  the  older  pupils 
to  conduct  recitations  under  his  supervision.  The  plan  undoubt- 
edly had  great  merits.  Firstly,  the  expenses  could  be  kept  within 
the  limits  of  the  meager  appropriations ;  secondly,  the  want  of 
trained  teachers  did  not  seriously  affect  the  progress  of  public  ed- 
ucation, as  one  could  conduct  a  school  where  at  present  at  least 
from  five  to  twelve  would  be  required ;  finally,  the  monitors  were 
instructed  how  to  conduct  a  recitation  and,  as  a  rule,  did  better 
work  than  adults  could  have  done  who  had  no  special  preparation 
for  this  sort  of  work.  Through  the  Lancasterian  system  the 
growth  of  the  American  public  school  was  greatly  promoted  and 
a  demand  created  for  institutions  for  the  traming  of  teachers.  In 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  particularly  its  influence  was  felt 
and  became  a  power  for  good. 

Lancaster  died  in  1838.  Few  American  teachers  know  his 
name,  and  still  fewer  appreciate  the  service  he  rendered  to  ed- 
ucation. Brief  mention  of  his  work  and  influence  on  the  Ameri- 
can school  is  made  in  Lang's  "  Great  Teachers  of  Four  Centu- 
ries." It  is  refreshing  to  learn  that  an  anniversary  was  recently 
celebrated  at  which  an  eminent  divine,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  O. 
Flagg,  paid  a  high  tribute  to  Lancaster.  The  occasion  was  the 
observation  of  the  one-hundredth  anniverary  of  the  birth  of  John 
E.  Lovell,  the  founder  of  the  Lancasterian  school,  at  New  Haven 
on  April  23.  About  fifty  members  of  the  Lancasterian  Associa- 
tion met  in  Warner  Hall  and  from  there  went  to  the  cemctcr>% 
where  they  strewed  the  grave  of  Mr.  Lovell  with  flowers. 

Dr.   Flag^,  made  the  addre.ss,  telling  how  John   Lancaster 
started  a  scnool  for  poor  boys  in  London,  and  how  Mr.  Lovell, 
one  of  his  pupils,  started  a  similar  school  in  New  Haven.    The 
following  lines  appeared  on  the  walls  of  the  Lancaster  building : 
Millions  have  fought  and  bled  for  a  Name ; 
Millions  have  perished  to  build  up  their  fame  ; 
But  Lancaster  lives  in  the  Heart  and  the  Mind, 
The  friend  of  Poor  Children,  the  friend  of  Mankind. 

Rev.  Dr.  Flagg  touched  on  three  points :  firsts  the  religious 
character  of  the  occasion;  second,  the  excellence  of  the  de- 
ceased ;  and  third,  the  importance  of  elevating  the  ofRce  of  the 
teacher.  As  to  the  religious  character  of  the  occasion  he  spoke 
of  the  comforts  of  Eastertide  in  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead.  He  said  as  St.  Paul  hoped  to  present  as  his  crown  of 
rejoicing  those  to  whom  he  had  imparted  divine  knowledge,  so 
might  the  beloved  teacher,  departed,  present  at  the  last  his  pupils 
to  whom  he  had  been  so  devoted  while  on  earth. 

"  Lovell,"  the  speaker  said,  "was  a  man  who  pre-eminently 
gained  the  affection  of  his  pupils,  as  this  gathering  and  other 
evidences  attest.  Thus  he  was  like  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  or  Dr. 
Coit,  of  Concord.  The  famous  Judge  Story  said  he  derived  more 
gratification  from  the  testimonial  of  his  students'  attachment  than 
for  all  the  honors  which  he  had  received.  Although  bom  on  a 
foreign  shore  he  became  in  sentiment  a  thorough  American.  With 
all  the  national  prejudices  of  an  Englishman  incorporated  into  his 
earliest  education  he  was  thoroughly  nationalized  with  us.  He 
offers  an  example  which  all  those  of  foreign  birth  among  us  mi^ht 
profitably  emulate.  A  celebration  like  this  serves  to  emphasize 
the  teacher.  As  the  Greeks  elevated  Plato,  Socrates,  and  Aris- 
totle, so  should  we  render  conspicuous  the  office  of  the  teacher. 
He  belongs  pre-eminently  to  evolution  and  especially  to  progres- 
sive America.  We  need  above  all  others  the  enlightenment  of 
the  masses.  By  their  votes  the  highest  officials  are  chosen.  And 
we  shall  be  perpetuated  in  our  republican  sentiments  by  our 
mental  development  as  a  people.  'Sapiens  Solus  est  Libert 
(The  wise  is  tne  only  free  man.)  It  were  well  to  bear  in  mind 
the  motto  seen  upon  the  walls  of  the  old  school-house  in  India 
ink :  '  Education—the  twin  sister  of  Liberty  and  mortal  enemv  of 
Tyranny.'  " 

At  the  business  meeting  which  followed,  the  meeting  was  called 
to  order  by  the  ringing  of  the  old  bell  used  sixty  years  ago  to 
call  the  pupils  to  school. 

Reduced  Rates  to  Denver,  GoL,  via  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

For  the  accommodation  of  persons  who  desire  to  visit  Colorado  on  the 
occasion  of  the  meeting:  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  at  Den- 
ver, Col.,  July  5  to  13,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  will  sell  excur- 
sion tickets  on  July  3,  4  and  5,  to  Denver,  Colorado  Springs,  Manitou,  and 
Pueblo,  at  the  extremely  l(m>  rate  of  $50.75  from  New  York,  $49.25  from 
Philadelphia,  $47.50  from  Baltimore  and  Washington,  $47.25  from  Harris- 
burg  ;  proportionate  rates  from  other  points. 

These  tickets  will  be  gO(xl  for  return  passage  irom  Colorado  points  on 
July  13,  13,  14  and  15,  with  an  extension  until  September  i,  if  desired. 

A  special  train  of  Pullman  Buffet  Sleeping  Cars  will  be  run,  leaving  New 
York  at  10.10  A.M.,  July  4,  stopping  at  prominent  intermediate  points, 
and  arriving  at  Denver  on  the  afternoon  of  July  6. 

This  affords  a  grand  opportunity  for  a  trip  to  the  world-renowned  Rocky 
Mountain  resorts  in  Colondo  at  a  comparatively  small  cost. 
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Spending  the  V^acation  Abroad. 

It  is  a  very  common  impression  among  people  who  have  never 
been  to  Europe  that  the  proper  thing  for  those  who  have  but  little 
money  and  time  at  their  disposal  is  to  cram  as  much  travel  and 
sight- seeing  into  the  trip  as  it  wilt  possibly  hold,  and  that  in  this 
way  they  get  the  best  value  for  iheir  money.  This  very  generally 
accepted  theory  is  what  makes  the  personally  conducted  tours  so 
popular  among  persons  of  limited  means.  Ic  is  quite  true  that  by 
this  mode  of  travel  one  is  enabled  to  get  over  a  great  deal  of 
ground  and  see  a  great  many  of  the  sij^hts  which  lie  directly  in 
the  beaten  tourist  track,  but  it  also  has  its  drawbacks.  The  in- 
dividuality of  the  traveler  is  totally  lost,  and  his  personal  prefer- 
ences, if  he  has  any,  must  continually  give  way  before  the  inex- 
orable rule  of  the  program.  It  is  useless  for  him  to  become  in- 
terested in  any  particular  scene  or  incident ;  the  party  is  waiting 
to  move  and  he  must  follow  his  leader.  He  cannot  linger  over 
the  realization  of  some  long  cherished  dream :  the  train  leaves  at 
six  and  he  must  hurry  away  with  the  rest  of  the  pa^y  to  catch  it. 
He  has  no  chance  to  meet  or  know  anything  of  the  life  and  the 
characteristics  of  the  people  because  he  does  not  have  time  nor 
opportunity  to  meet  or  mingle  w«th  them.  He  is  a  veritable  victim 
oif  circumstances  and  must  make  the  best  of  the  situation. 

The  ideal  way  to  see  England  or  the  continent  of  Europe  is,  of 
course,  to  settle  down  in  each  place,  stay  as  long  as  one  likes  and 
take  things  leisurely.  But  this  requires  time  and  money  and  is 
not  to  be  thought  of  by  persons  whose  time  and  purse  are  both 
imited. 

The  next  best  thing  is  to  select  one  or  two  central  points  where 
one  may  live  for  a  short  time  comfortably  and  cheaply  and  study 
one's  surroundings  and  the  life  of  the  people  and  visit  the  most 
interesting  localities  at  the  same  time. 

An  excursion  something  after  this  fashion  has  been  arranged 
for  teachers  and  their  friends  to  visit  England,  the  objective 
points  being  the  summer  schools  held  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
The  members  of  the  party  sail  from  New  York  to  Glasgow  and 
travel  thence  to  one  of  these  old  university  towns  by  way  of  Scot- 
land and  the  north  of  England,  stopping  at  the  most  interesting 
places  on  the  way.  In  this  journey  they  take  in  nearly  all  the 
places  in  the  district  which  the  conducted  parties  usually  visit. 

Arriving  at  the  university  they  ensconce  themselves  snugly  in 
students'  quarters  and  then  are  free  to  study  and  enjoy  English 
life  and  scenery,  attend  lectures,  and  visit  the  surrounding  country 
as  their  fancy  may  dictate.  At  their  option  they  may  take  side 
trips  at  a  very  moderate  cost  to  the  most  interesting  points,  such, 
for  instance,  as  Shakespeare  s  country,  the  great  cathedral  district, 
&c..  &c. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 


Examination  of  Teachers. 

The  state  of  Massachusetts  is  to  enter  on  the  work  of  ex- 
amining teachers  ;  heretofore  each  school  committee  did  it.  The 
state  has  had  in  operation  for  many  years  five  normal  schools  and 
one  normal  art  school,  and  has  ju&t  undertaken  the  establishment 
of  four  more  normal  schools.  It  has  come  to  insist  upon  full 
high  school  training  precedent  to  entrance  into  the  normal 
schools,  and  it  has  authorized  advanced  courses  in  those  schools, 
suitable  for  college  graduates. 

The  system  of  examinations  by  the  state  board  is  not  made 
compulsory  upon  candidates  for  teachers'  positions  or  upon  the 
towns  seeking  teachers  for  their  schools.  It  simply  furnishes  a 
means  of  certification  of  such  candidates  as  may  be  found  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  educational  standard,  offering 
towns  and  teachers  relief  from  the  necessity  of  new  examinations 
when  teachers  change  positions,  and  puttmg  it  in  the  power  of 


towns  to  adopt  higher  standards.  Moreover,  it  does  not  inter- 
fere with  or  supersede  the  normal  school  work  ;  but  it  does  offer 
an  opportunity  for  that  large  number  of  teachers  who  have  re- 
ceived no  normal  training,  but  who  are  competent  through  nat- 
ural talent  and  experience  to  take  the  assured  rank  to  which  their 
attainments  entitle  them. 

Supt.  N.  A.  McCord.  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  has  made  some  ex- 
cellent suggestions  concerning  the  school  buildings  and  grounds. 
Plainly  a  strong  man. 

The  people  of  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  have  a  jewel  in  their  school 
superintendent,  Prof.  John  Kennedy,  and  what  is  important  they 
know  it.  He  found  the  old  building  used  by  the  Holland  Land 
Company  was  to  be  sold,  and  interested  his  pupils  last  year  and 
the  sum  of  $300  was  raised  and  the  structure  saved.  Oct.  13  w»as 
set  for  dcdkaiing  the  old  relic  ;  it  was  a  great  day.  The  whole 
thing  is  told  by  Prof.  Kennedy  in  a  volume  of  196  pages.  Rob- 
ert Morris  has  his  memorial  now  in  this  building  ninety  years  old. 
The  story  of  Robert  Morris  should  be  told  to  every  American 
boy.    It  is  capital  subject  for  a  lecture. 

The  Washington  Star  devotes  a  good  deal  of  space  to  Froebers 
birthday.  Once  the  papers  ignored  the  schoolmaster  and  only 
discoursed  of  the  rogues  and  the  politicians— the  change  is  a  good 
one. 

In  West  Virginia  second  class  certificates  arc  issued  upon  ap- 
plication, without  examination,  to  graduates  of  the  NVest  Virginia 
university;  of  the  Peabody  normal  college,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.;  of 
the  State  normal  school  and  its  branches  of  West  Viginia ;  and  of 
other  schools  in  this  state  whose  grade  of  work  is  equal  in  all  re- 
spects, in  the  judgment  of  the  board,  to  the  Sute  normal  schooV 
and  its  branches— when  graduates  shall  have  presented  to  the  boai  d 
satisfactory  evidence  that  they  have  taught  successfully  three 
years  in  the  state  under  a  number  one  county  certificate,  two  of 
said  three  years  shall  immediately  precede  the  application  for  such 
certificate,  and  the  school  term  is  not  to  be  less  than  five  months. 

Principal  E.  E.  Gates,  of  the  Los  Angeles  high  school,  asked 
eighty-one  other  hi^h  schools  certain  questions ;  fifty  principals 
say  tney  have  no  voice  in  the  selection  of  their  assistants ;  forty- 
eight  boards  are  elected  by  popular  vote ;  college  graduates  are 
looked  for ;  normal  graduates  are  not  wanted.  Men  teachers 
are  increasing. 

*  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 

AS  THE  ROUTE  TO  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING   OF  THE  NATIONAL  EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION  AT  DENVER. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  PenDsylvania  Railroad  is  the  greatest  rail- 
road in  the  world  in  point  of  mileage,  capital  invested,  number  of  employes,, 
annual  revenue,  terminal  facilities,  equipment,  comfort,  and  safety,  this 
^reaf  national  highway  passes,  en  route,  to  Denver,  via  either  Chicago  or 
St.  Louis,  through  a  country  of  greater  historic,  commercial  and  pictur- 
esque interest  than  any  other.  Princeton.  Trenton,  Philadelphia,  and 
Pittsburg,  which  was  old  **  Fort  Duquesne,**  re-echo  with  memories  of  the 
stirring  events  of  our  war  for  independence ;  Chester,  Lancaster,  and  Dau- 
phm  counties  have  been  made  agricultural  paradises  by  the  Quakers,  Men- 
onites,  Amish,  and  Moravians,  who  still  adhere  to  their  i6tb  century  dress 
and  customs ;  bteelton,  Johnstown,  and  Furnace  and  Coke-oven-chequered 
Allegheny  county  give  practical  illustrations  of  the  workings  of  the  Modem 
Philosopher's  Stone,  by  converting  iron,  coal  and  wood  into  gold  ;  while 
the  Delaware,  the  "Island-gemmed**  Susquehanna,  and  the  '* Beautiful 
Blue  JuniaU"  rivers  combine  with  the  "  Horseshoe  Curve."  *'  Allegrippus 
Pass,"  the  **  Old  Portage  Road,"  and  the  "Packsaddle,"  of  the  ever-chang« 
ing  Allegheny  Mountains,  to  make  the  journey  between  the  East  and  West 
like  the  dreams  of  a  poet  or  an  artist. 

LauffhlnflT  Babies 

are  loved  by  everybody.  Good  nature  in  children  is  rare  unless  they  are 
heaUhy.  I'hose  raised  on  the  Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk 
are  comparatively  free  from  sickness.  This  milk  is  so  easily  prepared  that 
improper  feeding  is  inexcusable. 


**  Ought  to  take  the  place  of  all  other  books 
in    the   classes   for  which  it    is  intended." 

THOMAS'S  History  of  the  United  States. 

Modern— Complete— Impartial— Accurate— Patriotic— Interesting. 

FULL  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  REFERENCES,   ILLUSTRATIVE   READINGS,   AND   APPENDICES. 

J*rof,  A.  B,  BABT,  of  Hnrftard,  trritew: 

"  In  form  the  book  is  pleasing — there  is  a  large  type  and  an  unusual  amount  of  reading  matter  in  proportion  to  the  total  number  of  pages.  The 
pictures  are  chiefly  excellent  portraits 

The  treatment  of  public  questions  is  broad,  interesting,  and  impartial,  without  losing  the  American  spirit.  It  is  an  honest,  intelligent,  and  well- 
molded  book. 

One  merit  the  book  has  which  is  so  unusual  as  to  be  worthy  of  special  mention,  and  which  adapts  it  for  teaching:  in  the  newer  methods  of  school 
history.  Each  of  the  twenty  chapters  is  preceded  by  a  wclI*chosen  bibhogjaphv.  mtended  to  lead  the  pupils  to  other  authorities  on  the  same  period.  As 
a  book  to  be  taught,  to  be  studied,  to  lead  toother  reading,  and  to  keep  for  reference,  it  deserves  much  praise." 

532  pages.    Half -leather »    Introduction  jftice,  $t.OO. 

D.  C,  HEATH  c£  CO.,  Publishers,  boston.  New  York.  Chigaqo, 
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Summer  Schools. 


Mjiscachu SETTS.— Martha's  Vlncyanl  SummeT  Scbool  at  Cottage  Citv. 
BcciDDing  Julf  8,  cominuing  five  weeks.  Dr.  W.  A.  Uowiy,  Hyde  Park, 
Uasl.,  Presideiit. 

Hanard  UniversHy  Summer  School,  begianing  Julr  <.  Address  M. 
Chamberlain,  Harvard  Uniwrsiie,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Cferlt  of  commillee. 

The  Sauveiir  College  of  Languages  and  the  Amherst  Summer  School  at 
AmRcrsl  Cullege,  Amherst,  Mass.  Begins  JuLv  t,  continuing  sii  weeks. 
L.  Sauveur,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Pres't,  W.  L.  Montague,  M.A.,  Ph.D  ,  Diiec- 

Illi HOIS.— Cook  County  Normal  Summei  School,  Chicago,  (Engle- 
wood).  111.  Three  weeks,  July  T5-Aug.  3.  Wilber  S.  JaCkman,  manager, 
6916  Perry  avenue.  Chica£0. 

New  York.— The  Mid-Summer  School  at  Owego,  N.  Y.,  July  iS-Aug. 
9.     Address  Geo.  R.  Winstow,  Bingharoton,  N.  Y. 

University  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Summer  courses  will  b«  given  in  a 
new  building  ol  the  undergraluate  college  at  University  Heights,  New 
York  City,  bcf; inning  July  Q-Aug.  17.     (Mathematics,  physics,  chemistry, 


biology,  eiperTmental  pyscholoRy,  theory 
M.  McCraeken,  LL.D.,  Charcelror,  L.  J.  Tompkins,  Regia 
r  School  at  Glens  Falls,   N.  V. 


ching.) 


LL.D.,  Cha 

The  NaUfina]  Summer  i.      .       ..      _ 

B^inning  Tuesday,  July  16,  iSgj.     Sherman  Williams,  Manager. 

Coinell  University  Summer  School,  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.     JulyS— Au(i 
Professor  Charles  E.  Bennett,  Cornell  University,  Chairman  of  Executive 
Committee. 

MiCHiOAN.— University  of  Michigan  Summer  School.  July  8- Aug.  16. 
Addreu  James  H.  Wade,  Sec'y  of  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  AiboT. 

Connecticut.— Connecticut  Summer  School  for  Teachers  at  Norwich 
July  8-a6.     Address  Chas.  D.  Hine,  Hartloid,  Sec'y. 

Iowa.— DesMoinesSummerSchoolof  Methods,  Julyo-Aug.a.  W.  A. 
Crusinberij,  managei.     Drake  University,  Des  Moities,  Iowa. 

Summer  Latin  School,  Drake  University.  Nine  weeksdevoted  exclusively 
to  Latin.    June  a4-Aug.  33.     C.  O.  Denny,  Drake  University,  Des  Moioea, 

Kansas.— Topeka  Summer  Institute,  June  3-July  1,  and  July  ao.  Ad- 
dress W.  H.  Davidson.  Topeka.  Kans. 

Ohio.— Summer  School  of  Western  Reserve  Univemity  at  Cleveland 
July  1-17.     Address  Prol.  H.  E.  Bourne,  Station  B,  CleveUnd,  Ohio. 

July  8.-Aug.  ib.— Polk  County  Teachers'  Summer  School  at  St.  Croii 
FalU.  Wis.     Addresi  Paul  Vandereike,  St.  Cioii  Falls,  Wis. 

Wisconsin  County  Summer  Schools,  at  De  Pere,  Ahnapee,  Chippewa 
Falls,  Arcadia,  Merrill,  Ellswoith.  Appleton. 

Chautauqua  summer  achool;,  at  Chautauqua.    July  6-Au|;.  16. 

American  Society  (or  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching.  Summer 
coiir«  of  lectures  at  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia.     Begins 

Plymouth  School  of  Applied  Ethics,  at  Plymouth,  Mass.    Five  weeks, 
begianing  July  8. 
Catholic  Summer  School  of  America,  near  Plattsbtirg,  N.  Y.    July  6- 

Colorado  Summe    _ 
July  IS 

Long  Island  Chautauqua 

American  Associaiion  for  tne  Aavanc 
Mass.    Aug.  18-ji. 

School  of  Social  Science,  Chicago,  III. 

Atlanta  Chautauqua  at  Ponce   '    ' 

Alraa  C:ollege  Summer  Schoc 
weeks.     Address  Jos.  T.  Northon,  Alma,  Hich 

Kindergarten  Training  School  at  Grand  Rapids,  Micb.  Mrs.  Lucrelia 
Willaid  Treat,  principal.  July  5. Sept  i.  Address  Clara  Wheeler.  Box 
44.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Petoskey  Normal  School  and  Business  College  at  Petoikey,  Mich  Sum- 
mer terms  begin  May  6,  June  3-17,  and  July  i-ij.    Address  M.  O.  Graves, 


The  Berlin  School  of  Languages  at  Asbury  Park.  N.  J.,  and  Oiiago. 
III.     Addreca  iijj  liroadway.  New  York  City. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Summer  couraesduring  Jnnt 
and  July.     Addless  H.  W.  Tyler,  secretary. 

Prang  Summer  School  at  Manual  Training  School,  Chicago.  Tliit« 
weeks,  begins  July  19.  Address  Prang  Educational  Company,  iji  WahaHi 
avenue,  Chicago. 

Clark  University  Summer  School  at  Worcester,  Mass, 

Summer  School  for  Teachers  and  Students  at  the  University  of  NiHtli 
Carolina.    June  aj-July  a6.     Address  Geo.  T.  Winston,  president  of  the 

;  of  Vocal  Har 
3   Mrs.    H.  E. 
Mass. 

School  o!  Languages  at  Point  o'  Woods,  Long  Island. 
Virginia  Summer  School  of   Methods.     Four  weeks,    begins  June  i». 
Address  E.  C.  Glass,  Lynchburg.  Va. 

Teachers'  Associations. 

May  i5-i8.— New  Hampshire  Association  of  Academies  and  Principals 
at  Tiltoa. 

May  17.— Eastern  Connecticut  Teachers'  Association  at  WlUiraantic. 

Hay  iS.— Conference  on  Manual  Training  in  Elementary  Schools  at  the 
Teachers  College. 

Hay  aj.— Northeastern  Ohio  Teachers'  Association  at  Elyria. 

May  a7-j8-a9.— Oklahoma  Territorial  Normal  Institute  at  E^dmciiid. 

Hay  31. — New  England  Association,  of  School  Superiniendenta  at  Bo?- 

jiine  II.— State  Teachers'  Association  for  Colored  Teachers  at  Austin, 
Teias.      Mr.  A.  J.   Moore.  Waco.  Texas,  president. 

June  as-ay.- Arkansas  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Searcy.  H.  A. 
Nickell.  Oiark,  president. 

June  14.— National  Association  of  Elocutionists,  at  Boston,  Mass. 

June  iB-aa— Missouri  Slite  Teachers'  Association  at  Fettle  Spring*. 

July  I.— West  Virginia  Suie  Teachers'  Association,  at  Snepherdnown. 

July  a-3-4.— Pennsylvania  Sute  Teacheia'  Association,  at  Mt.  Gretna. 

July  1-3-4  —Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Sandusky. 

June  34- July  5.- Georgia  SUte  Teachers'  Association,  at  Cumberland 
IsUnd. 

July  18-35.— Pan-American  Congress  of  Religion  and  Educa  '  ~ 

onto,  Canada.     Address  S.Sherin.  Sec'y,  Rossin  H"    "     "-      " 

July  la-ij.— Deutsch-Amerikanischer  Lehrerbun 

July  i6-iS.^Uanual  Training  Teachers'  Aisoi 
Chicago. 

June  37,  a8,  ag.- New  York  Univer-ily  Convocation  at  Albany. 

July  I,  a,  3.— New  York  State  Teachers' Association  at  Syracuse. 

July  5-19.- National  Educational  Association  at  Denver, 

July  9-1  a. —American  Institute  of  Instruction  at  Portland,    Maine. 


Quse,  Toronto,  Canada. 
It  Louisville.  Ky. 
,lion  of    America,  at 


It  Pi>int  o'  Woods, 
the  Advancement  of  Science  at  Springfield, 

...„  .  _        Aug.  aa-ag. 
!  de  Leon  Springs.     June  15-July  8. 
>1  at  Alma.  Uichigan.     July  S,  continuing  4 


Summer  School  of  Science 
Amherst,  N.  S.     July  i-t8. 
Uonona  Lake  Assembly,  Madison,  Wis. 


Atlantic  Provinces  of  Canada  a 


ist. — Because  it  will  have  the  Lermi/  / 

9d  —Because  it  will  give  unexcelled  s 
trains,  wllh  through  sleeping  car  to  Denver,  without  change.     Its  dining 
cars  and  buffet  service  is  unsurpassed,  and  its  meal  stationsserve  the  best  of 

3d.— Because  it  will  give  you  side  trips  to  Ciaulauqua  Lake  and  Niagart 
Falls  aithoHl  extra  cliargt,  on  your  return  trip. 

4th.— Because  it  runs  along  the   shores  ol  beautiful  Lake  Erii 
cooling  breeies  and  delightful  scenery,  passingUirough  the  famous 
Belt  "of  Chautauqua  and  "Gas  Belt"  of  Indiana,  ih#    beautiful  ciiiestn 
Erie,  Cleveland,  Foslorij.  and  Ft.  Wayne,  the  Summer  Resorts  of  Green 
springs,  and  many  other  noted  places. 

jib.— Because  special  efforts  will  be  made  by  the  Aictel  Plan  Road  for 
the  comfort,  convenience,  and  pleasure  of  the  Teachers  on  this  trip;  and 
its  /CR'  rates  and  excellent  service  should  tlesignale  it  as  the  Official  Raali. 


"Grape 


Hoore,  General  Agent,  33  Exchange  Si 


>r  addrei 


F.J. 


For 
Throat 
And  Lunsr 
Troubles,  Take 


IND  EPI!  SDEKTllcfeUever] 

H.  OAZK  &  SONS,  Ltd., 

"^ss  s,  Kitib  9i."pi 


3  RroKdw^y,  N.  T. 


RicbiQODd  Scbool  Famitnre  Co. 


5THeY 
HEAD 
THE 
LIST 

HannfaotnT- 

•riof 
f  O  E4ar  tor 


Rlchmonil  "Adjustable" 
Richmond  "Automatic" 
Richmond  "Normal" 
Richmoad  "Advance" 
Richmond  "Chair  Desk" 
Richmond  "Student." 

St.,         -        NEW  YORK. 


VACATION  WORK  FOR 


NTS.  IXIS™ 

PUUD'NHKAD 

;-TH!t  BLtTKH 

"TUB  ADl'A>C1S<j 

A9IBI.KI*  THKOI'till 


IBBOM" 
HISnOOM" 

tn;R  roiTNTKT" 


k  ror  Ayer'a  Pills. 


SILURIAN 

A  perfect  table  water. 

Refreshing,  invigorating  and  absolutely   pure. 
Ductors  say :  A  wondcrful  KldiMy  Water. 
In  bottles- Sparkling  or  still. 
i  JTLIirS  HIBtCH  *  CO.,  T49  Sroadvaj,  IT.  T 

READERS  will  confer  a.  favor  by  men- 
tioning   The    Journal     wben 
I  conamuaicatinE  vrith  advertiscra. 


AHEBICAS  PnBLISHIIIG  CO.  Hartford,  Cobb. 
KEOENTS'   EXAMINATION    IN 


EkSILY  PISSED,  \ 
•ltd  *  thorouah  knawledga  «f  (hi  lubjacl  acqulrtd  «) 
Hm  pupil  who  complalH 

WILLIAMS    A.   ROGERS' 

NEW  INTRDDUCTiyE^BOOKKEEPINO, 

Rl«r«eanim*nd*d  bf  IntUtali  tnitrvdar*,  tuparlnttn*- 
entt,  and  athir  educatloMI  tuthorfllH  thfwi|hdBt  tM 
Mali  a*  the  b*tl  warli  on  B»«iiliiiplnt  tvr  Mfb  aeho*. 
■csdemlai,  and  other  ickDol*  iiadw  fh>»unt¥liloaw 
the  Board  at  Ragtab.  iru^Mttrutot-awMMtuiM 
nia  PKtcTicui'  t  itif-imnmnt     SpK'men  pqM 


May  T 
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Cornell  Dniyersity  Summer  School. 


JULY  8 AUGUST   16,   1895. 


DurinE  the  SummcT  of  185 
Univereily  in  the  foliowine  lul 

S&nikrit, 
Greek, 
Latin, 
Germui, 

lUliu,' 

EaE>i*li,  Etocntion, 
In  all,  dghty-Gve  counes 


Hiatory, 

PbilOMpbjr, 

ExperinenUl  Psrcbology, 

Mftthematict, 

Phjaict, 

Chemiurr, 

ire  offered  bj  fourteeD  of  Ihe  pral 


The  SCHOOL  OF  LAW  will  be  open  from  July  6  to  A 

Real  Property  L»w,  I  Corporatiooa, 

Equity,  Coatracta, 

Cnmes,  Uercantile  Law, 

Codea  of  Procedure,  I  Torts, 


Geolocr, 

Drawing  and  Art, 
Hecbamcal  Drawing 

and  DesigniDg, 
Architectural  Drawiaf, 
Experimeatal  Enffineerioff, 
Phyaical  Training, 
uoil  of  the  UDivcisity  and  leven 

It  3D,  and  courses  are  offered  in  : 
I  Domeatic  Relation*, 
BaUinentB, 
WlUa  and  Adminiatration. 


THE    NATIONAL 
SUMMER    SCHOOL 

We  aim  to  have  the  best  school  possible, 
and  to  gel  the  ablest  instructors.  This 
'  costs  more.  The  best  is  always  most  cost- 
ly, but,  at  the  same  time  the  cheapest. 
Send  for  sixty-four  page  circular  giving  all 
details  of  work,  expense,  etc. 
Address, 

SHERMAN  WILLIAMS 

6LBSS  FALLS,  N.    T. 

Connecticut  Summer  School, 

'    IToTvleli,  CoDneetint,  Inly  >,  Inly  86,  IMS, 

To  a.lt  leachen  teaching  or  residiDe  't>  the  State 
there  will  be  no  charge  for  tuition.  To  leechen 
residiag  in  other  Slates  a  fee  of  S5  will  be 
charged.     Board  from  Jj  to  ?7  a  week. 


ProfesKW  O.  F.  EUERSON,  Ithaca,  N.  Y- 


SUMMER  COURSE  IN  LANGUAGES. 

Circulars  iiai  Broadwav,  New  York. 
Bes:  advantages  for  learning  conversation.  Normal  Course  for  teachers. 

THE  BERLITZ  SCHOOL  OF  LANGUAGES. 

ASBURY  PARK.        -       -      N.  J.  I  AUDITORIUM,  -  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


■mlHTHiuiit  Itc  litn 
>I  pabllcatioaiwidu 


^  Berlin  Hetbod  for  CbUdren. 


Ftri^^,. 


'  'f/'j  " 


CHARLES  D.  HINE,  Sec'y.  Hartford 


ISAAC   PITMA'MS 

SHORTHAND 

TACBHT  III  THK 

PUBLIC   DAY    SCHOOLS   OF 
NSW   YORK   CITY. 


[AAC  PITMAll  4c  (tUNH, 
stTopolltui  Oflbool  0I  Baorthua,  n 
LTf.,  cor.  Mh  Street,  K.  Y. 


a  PnebrtcTlaB 


Give  fV. 
tbe  *  ^ 
young 

foIKs 
A  cbanoe 


I-  U  wise  to  form  a 

child's  handwriting  ' 
will  be  discarded 
business    life  I 


Trip  to  Europe 

A  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY.     MAKE 
YOUR  PLANS  EARLY. 

The  New  York  School  Journal  on  April  aj 
Rdve  four  pages  describing  a  summer  trip  to 
England,  to  the  towns  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
giving  three  week's  attendance  at  the  English 
Summer  Schools  or  trips  to  London,  Paris,  etc. 
This  trip  covers  quietly  and  easily  all  the  points 
of  interest  taken  in  by  the  thirty-days  trips  ad- 
vertised at  ♦250.  The  School  Journal  trip 
is  six  weeks  and  costs  only  $195.  A  party  is 
already  formed  and  this  trip  is  not  arranged  to 
make  money,  but  to  allow  our  readers  a  chance 
to  "do"  England,  Scotland,  and  the  summer 
schools  abroad.  Deposit  of  $15.00  should  be 
sent  at  once  to  secure  good  berth  on  steamer. 

Leaves  New  York  July  13.     Returns  about  Aug.  26* 

PAKTICCLARS  OF  THE  MAXAGER 

H.  5.  KELLOGG, 

ei  East  Ninth   3trbbt.  NEW  YORK. 


Vertical  Practice  Paper. 
Nickel  cops  for  Exhibit  Papers. 


Examination  Papers. 
Pens  for  Vertical  Writing. 


GENRBAL  HCBOOL  8DPFI.IKS. 
BoaSollclted.   WrltctorBainp1e*,Prlce(,BadBitliiiiite>. 

PICKHAM,   LITTLE    A   CO.,  BO  Reade  Street,  NSW    YORK. 


"^^."■'-    motleBen  «  1&.  If  cwebl..   10 
IreTel  ind   to  do  correepODdloc  trr  baat»  of 

DeWjo^d^^^^^u/K^^ihUDd^^jhlwg 


Si6 
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SPRING  \  SUMMER  SCHOOL  CELEBRATIONS. 


Exercises,  Tableaux,  -  ^o' 
Pantomimes,  Recitations,  '^•''' 
Drills,  Songs,    -        -        -    ''"""* 


Easter,  May  Day,    - 
Memorial  Day,  Fourth  of 
July,  Closing  Day.    - 

Edited  by  Alice  M.  Kellogg.     160  pages.    Price,  15  Ceata,  Postpaid. 

E.   L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  New  York  &  Chicago. 


The  New  York  Educational  Bureau 

TEACHERS  WANTED 

For  High    School^s.    Academies,   Nor- 
•  MALAND  Graded  Schools  AND  Coi^leoes, 

>s  well  as  for  kinderoartens  and 
Se>ecial  Work  in  Phvsical  Cdltdre, 
Ml-e[C,    art,    Lanouages,   Athletics 

•gent.     It  jou  wish  a  better  posilioQ  or  Elocutiok,     Manual     Tbaisino,      Sci, 

know  when  a  teacher  is  ujnted,    wnte         ^  tNCES,  Etc. 

full  particulais  at  once  to  the  manager. 

TAis  Bureau  recoMHieHdi.      Tkt  Earlier  You  Register  the  Better 
Your  Chance.    Form/or  stamp. 
H.  S.  KELLOGG.  Manager,  Ho.  61  East  Ninth  Street,  Nev  York. 


Offenl 

be  best  opportunilr  to 

teacher 

o(  all  ki 

rti   f" 

1  (or  Sep 

■mbfi 

.,.'"£ 

ait,  and 

fhoni 

isw 

e  reputa- 

pared 

L  rh 

a  prom 

nent  place 

as  an 

teachers- 

Ladies' 
Clotli 
Capes 


3ilcMl!lin^'''r^U.|     '^     I  **'°7hB  ?iiS^       . 

PIANO 

Ton  l»k.  nn  rUm.     We  will  lead  our  tH^TOiltuI  OM- 

lof  ui^.Eiviiieiui  ,ie-  iFQ|*£  Adarm  u  with™ 

P  O.  Box  Ho.    «tis     WaalitBKMB.  K.J. 


H.  E.  Holt's  Normal  Institute  of  Yocal  Harmony. 

The  Twelfth  Annual  Session  will  be  held  at  Tufts  College,  four  miles  from 
Boston,  beginning  Jtily  3oih  and  closing  with  graduating  exercises  Aug.  3i$t, 
1895.  Most  wonderful  results  are  now  obtained  with  Mr.  Holt's  New  Nor- 
mal System  of  Vocat  Harmony.     Send  for  circulars.     Addreu 

Mrs.  B,  B.  BOLT,  Sec.,  Box  109,  Lfxinpfon,  Maaa. 


W.  p.  BitBRIMItACW..  Cbft  ■>.i^ 


TEACHERS-    AQENCIES. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES,    =^'=i'Saip'iN^'.="  * 


4  Asbburton  Place.  Bo)ion.  Man. ; 

70  FKin  Avenue,  New  Yorij  N.  Y. ; 


•AHe  AdKKCT  MASUAL.  FBEB. 
Boj  Twellth  Street,  Watbin«ton.  D.  C. ; 

43oCefiiury  Buildinv.  Minneapolii,  Minn.: 
I. :  tioM  Soutb  Spring  Street,  Los  An( 

:iiunih  Sireei,  Toronio.  Can. 


No  Fee  for  Registration. 


This  it  ihe  b»t  p< 


R  PROFITS    COMK  FROM  COM- 
MISSIONS ANU  NOT  FKOH 
ADVANCE  FKEH. 

Miss  Bodine,  >o  lone  and  favorably  known  in 
'  re  AiicclallonI  will  be  pleated  to  hear 


2JfATI0yAL    TF.JCHER8'  AGENCY,  MUa  01e»n  Bodine,  AfaHagfr, 
34  and  28  Van  Buran  Street,  (AthenMun)  CHICAGO. 


THE  BRIDGE  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  °££*i^S^i'/* 

One  Fee  Rcaltteis  in  Both  Officej.    Send  fot  Agency  Manual. 

BulnastOftMi:  I  lOTratnont St.,  BOSTON.    31  I  Wabash  Ava.,  CHICAGO. 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

Ith   Compatent   Teaohers. 


Provides    Schools   of   all    Oradau    ..-, 

Taachars  with  Good  Records  In  ubtalnlns  Posltli 

CtrrtiftHdinctviilk  •ikcsl  sfficrri  andliachr;  U  in-viUd. 

HAKLAN   P,   FRENCH,   'O.m.BM^eT, 


,  Albany,  N.  V. 


\/'  There  are  several  Kood  agencies  but  if  you  wish  one 

Y  c^    tnat  stands  high  with  school  officers,  that  recommends 
teachers  and  fills  positions.    Register  in 

The   Penna.    Educational   Bureau,  ''"ALLeNTowBrpA.'*^' 


We  now  have  direct  applications  Tor  hundreds  ol  teachers  (or  all  kinds  of  School  ai 
College  work.  Salarie?  $401^0  and  less.  Good  Primary  and  Gtammar  grade  vacancies  at  S40  to  %• 
per  month.     Send  for  new  circular.  C.  J.  ALBERT,  Uanager. 


120  per  month;  3  college  prasldartts.  I  atS1600,2Bt 
-'-  ■-  ■  SI200  each;   10  assifltante  S'+O  to  868. 
Addrass  with  stamp,  g.    g,   JARRATT,  Victoria,  Mlas. 


TEACHERS'    AOENCV 


OF   RELIABI.E 


,  Profenois,  ud 


chooli  carefully  recommended  to  parent.     SelllDK 

""' "^."m'irIam'^c&yrihrh, 

so  Fifth  Avenue,  cor.  «lh  St..        Niw  Yo««  Citt, 


Taaghars  Wanted!  irSz^S'S^^. 

lawn  Ave.,  Chicago.    4,000  poaUIons  HIIhI. 


AMERICAN    AND    FOREIGN 

TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

p"ro'r«so",  Princi'|fals''Assijuuit5.  Tutor*,  an/cw^ 

mc^sRood'aVhooli  10  parenM.    Call  on  or addro. 

Mrs.   M.  J.   YOUNO-FULTON, 

113  tialon  Mnuiire,  New  Ysrk. 


1.  60 j4  Woodjwa 


Lady  Teachers  I 


BUKEAd.  Rod 


iM.    KDITCATIONAL 

YEKs.  ManaBcr. 
HARRISBURG,  PA. 


An  Agency  '^Cntt  n  TS"^??  '^^ 

f/...r4S'a"£;'u't.h*^  ^/'«^  Sa'rr.''ii?^"^ii.d 

?oi™ihti  t"''n>OTr""°o^S  Rccoin?nends 

C.W  .  BARDEEN,  Syracuse,  N,  Y, 


^1  cbermerborn's  Teactaers'  Agentiy 

and  beat  known  in  U.  S. 


b 


3    East  14TH  Street,  N.  Y. 


JcHA.9l!Jl?pfop?^'fo'^.'?Jf**• 

lm"™ook.''  W.  to  *I>^""^',^*''T^e^^S 


READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  r 
lioning  The  Journal  when  c 
municatiag  with  advertiscra. 
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I>RY  OOODS. 


Special  Sale  of  Hattraues,  Sprint*  *■"' 

PlllOWft. 

HittrBsaea  made  from  Beat  South  Amerl- 
oan  Horae  Hair,  40  pounda,  full  size,  at 
SI4.75each. 

Mattreaaek  made  from  Beet  Enflllah 
Mixed  Halr,40  pounds, full  eiie.at  $11.75 
Mch. 

Beat  grade  Woven  Wire  Springs,  at  S4.50 
eaoli. 

Superior  grade  Woven  Wire  Springs,  at 
$2.75  each. 

Pillows  made  from  Beat  Mixed  Feathers, 
aiie  21x28  inches,  $1.25  each. 

Pillows  from  Extra  Selected  Live  Seeee 
Feathers,  slie  22x30  inches,  $3.35  each. 
SHADES  AND  AWNINGS. 

Floe  Holland  Shades,  eize  3x6  feet, 
Hartshorn  roilere,  Knotted  Linen  Fiinge, 
wade  and  put  up  complete,  at  50  cents 
each. 

AwDlngs  from  extra  heavy  Awning  Duck, 
In  Fancy  Colors,  size  3x6  feet,  made  and 
pat  up  complete,  st  $3.75  each. 

Estimates  furnished  for  re-aphoi storing 
Furniture,  making  Slip  Covers,  Shades,  etc. 

James  McCreeiY&  Co., 

HRVADlVAir  &  llth  STRKKT, 
HEW  TORU. 

(BoM>ta-^U  8c  (£0. 

Women's  Wear. 

Dress  Fabrics,  Scotch 

SUITINGS. 

Crepons,  Mohairs 
Laces,  Chiffons,  Veiling;^. 

GLOVES,  PARASOLS. 

Qfi>^<yclh^^JCx■^  Sc  1 9^^^  ^t 
NEW    YORK. 


New  Books. 

An  edition  in  twu  volumes  has  been  is- 
sued of  Henry  Kingsiey's  story  of  Ravtns- 
koe.  In  this  is  given  Che  history  of  an  old 
Eng'.bh  family,  somewhat  "  long  drawn 
out,"  to  Ik  sure,  but  (old  in  an  intereaCing 
way  nevertheless.  The  main  facts  in  the  nar- 
rative center  around  Charles  Rav-en^hoc,  a 
young  man  of  so  amiable  a  disposition  thai 
every  one  loves  bim.  Supposing  himself  dis- 
inherited, in  his  humiliation  and  shame  he 
leaves  the  ancestral  home  and  sirks  a  men- 
ial occupation,  and  finally  joining  the  army 
goes  to  the  Crimea.  In  the  battle  of  Bala- 
klava  he  obtains  glory  and  a  dangerous . 
wound.  Meanwhile  it  is  proved  that  he  is  I 
really  the  heir,  and  he  is  tinaily  found  and  I 
brought  back  to  enjoy  his  inheritance.  The 
author  must  have  been  a  person  of  a  very  | 
kindly  nature,  because  he  has  invested  most 
of  the  characters  with  a  kindly  interest  and 
even  the  villains  do  not  turn  out  to  be  so 
very  bad  in  the  end.  (Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York.    (z.ooO 

A  iranslatipn  from  the  German  in  four 
volumes  has  been  made  o(  Adolph  Holm's  i 
Hiilery  of  Greece,  from  its  commencement 
to  the  close  of  the  independence  of  the 
Greek  nation.  In  this  the  author  has  aimed 
to  do  more  than  has  been  done  in  the  way 
of  treating  the  more  important  faas  in  a 
,  comparatively  narrow  compass  and  in  bring- 
ing into  clear  relief  what  may  be  regarded 
;  as  proved  and  what  as  hypothesis.  While 
not  neglecting  the  details,  he  has  sought  to 
'  emphasize  the  general  outlines.  He  makes 
I  dennicc  assertions  only  where  the  author- 
,  iiies  allow  it,  and  expresses  doubt  where 
'  there  is  more  or  less  uncertainty.  This  his- 
i  tory  forms  a  desirable  medium  between  the 
,  school  history  and  such  comprehensive 
works  as  that  ol  Grote.  The  first  volume, 
'  which  has  been  received,  is  an  octavo  of  43! 
'  pages.  A  valuable  feature  at  the  ends  of 
,  cliapters  consists  of  references  to  ;«ncient 
.  and  modern  authors  bearing  on  ibe  subjects 
treated.  (MacmiUao  &  Co.,  New  York. 
■  $i.SO.) 

Magazines. 

The  Critic  of  May  4  contains  a  two-page 
hi>lory  of  the  Washington  Arch  at  the  lower 
end  of  Fifth  avenue.  New  York,  from  its 
mception  to  its  completion.  As  is  well- 
,  known,  the  idea  of  erecting  this  monument 
as  a  permanent  memorial  of  Washington 
I  was  first  publicly  suggested  by  the  Lounger 
'  in  The  Critic  of  April  24.  1889.  and  Immed- 
I  lately  taken  up  by  the  press  and  the  people 
'  ol  New  Yorit.  The  Critic's  editor  pro- 
I  nounces  it  "  the  handsomest  public  monu- 
'  ment  in  the  United  States,"  and  more  grace-  , 
,  lul  in  its  proportions  than  the  best  known 
triumphal  arches  of  Rome, 

Much  interest  will  be  felt  by  the  public  in  1 
I  the  return  of  Kudyard  Kipling  to  India.    He 

has  just  agreed  to  furnish  a  regular  contri-  I 
I  bution  to   rke  Cosmo fholil an  Mag&aitu  for  ] 

the  coming  year,  beginning  hb  work  upon 
I  his  return  to  India.     India  has  never  been  1 

critically  considered  by  such  a  pen  as  Kip-  \ 
I  ling's,  and  what  he  will  write  for  Tht  Cos- . 
I  ntopolitan  will  attract  the  widest    " 

both  here  and  in  England. 


Imitators 

are  kept  busy  trying 
to  make  "just  as 
good  as 


Bias 

Velveteen 
Skirt  Binding:. 

They  can't  do  it. 

Ite  sure  j-ou  oee  5.  H.  &  M.  on  the  label 
of  eveiy  bolt,  if  not,  don't  take  it. 


•'S.H.&M."  Dress  StaysaretheBcst. 


RECAMIER 
CREAM 


USE 
ONLY 

Brown's  French  Dressing 

ON  TOUR 

BOOTS  and  SHOES, 


Crescent    Si  cycles 


l$40s|$90S 


../."o'.^i"'  Western  Wheel 
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That  ttiere  is  great  interest  in  the  latest 
information  in  regard  to  the  planet  Mars  is 
evidenced  by  the  spcedv  exhaustion  of  the 
first  edition  of  the  May  Atlantic  Monthly 
containibg  Percival  Lowell's  first  papers  on 
"  The  Atmosphere  of  Mars."  The  pub- 
lishers announce  a  second  edition.  Forth- 
coming issues  of  V\it  Atlantic  ■<ti'^  contain- 
further  papers  by  Mr.  Lowell  on  i"The 
Water  Problem  "  and  "  The  Canals." 

Our  Times  for  May  presents  some  at- 
tractive features,  particularly  the  article  or 
Sweden  and  Norway  with  a  portrait  of  King 
Oscar  and  that  on  the  Japanese  peace  treaty 
with  a  row  of  portraits  of  those  who  have 
l>een  prominent  in  the  late  war.  Besides 
there  is  an  account  of  the  insurrection  in 
Cuba,  the  illustrations  being  portraits  of 
Field  Marshall  Campos,  the  Spanish  com-  , 
mander,  and  Gen,  Gomez,  the  leader  of  the 
revolutionists.  The  othsr  prominent  people 
whose  portraits  are  given  are  President  | 
Zelaya,  of  Nicaragua :  Prince  Bismarck : 
William  Court  Gully,  the  new  speaker  of  , 
the  British  bouse  of  commons  ;  Dr.  Thomas  ' 
Dunn  English,  the  author  of  "Ben  Bolt;"  < 
Gen,  Alex.  McD.  McCook  :  W.  Jennings . 
Demorest,  the  late  Prohibiiion  leader,  and 
David  M.  Stone,  a  noted  New  Yoitt  journal- . 
ist.  The  departments  of  Science  and  In-  | 
dustry,  Questions  and  Answers,  and  For 
the  Geography  CUss,  elc,  together  with  the  1 
condensed  presentation  of  all  the  leading 
events  of  the  time,  make  this  paper  an  in-  i 
valuable  one  for  the  school-room.  The  June 
numblr  will  be  an  unusuall; 


The  Educational  Foundations  for 
April  contains  the  following,  which  is  but  a 
partial  list  of  the  contents  of  this  valuable 
monthlyforsiudentsofeducation:  History  I 
OF  Education  :— Frcebel  and  ihc  Kinder- 
mrten  System.— Payne;  Child  Study—  ' 
Observation  and  Study  of  Children — 
O'Shea;  Principles  of  Education:— 
Health  and  Educavion- Richardson ;  Edu- 
cational Aims  and  Values— Hanus :  What 
Chief  Consideration  Snail  Determine  the  1 
Course  of  Stud^ ;  Method  of  Educa- 
tion;—Discipline  in  Common  Schools  j 
(Willm-Lang;) ;  Methods  of  Instruction  — 
Uter ;  Exammaiion  Questions  and  Answers, ! 
etc.,  etc,  |i.oo  a  year.  Published  by  . 
E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.  1 

Publishers'  Notes. 

A  wide  range  of  topics,  such  as  general  | 
literature,  biography,  history,  art,  poetry.  . 
travel  etc.,  are  covered  by  Harper's  School  \ 
Clasiics  prepared  for  supplementary  read- 
ing in  schools.  The  series  now  contains 
thirty-six  volumes,  and  among  the  authors 
represented  are  Addison,  .Macauiay,  Thack- 
eray, Lamb,  Saintsbury,  Besant,  and  Cow- 
per.  They  are  bound  in  cloth  in  uniform  ; 
style  and  printed  in  clear  type  on  good  ' 
paper.  I 

Beecham's  pillsare  for  bilious- 
ness, bilious  headache,  dyspep. ' 
sia,  heaitburn,  torpid  liver,  diz-j 
ziness,  sick  headache,  bad  taste' 
in  the  mouth,  coated  tongue, ' 
loss  of  appetite,  sallow  skin,  etc., ; 
when  caused  by  constipation;^ 
and  constipation  is  the  most , 
frequent  cause  of  all  of  them,     i 

Go  by  the  book.  Pills  10c.  and 
25c.  a  box.  Book  /rte  at  your 
druggist's  or  write  B.  F,  Allen  Co., 
365  Canal  Street,  New  York. 

Aoniul  lalei  moK  than  C>,goo,ooo  baxtt. 


shed  by 

hnson  Co.,  302  Broadway,  N,  Y.,  gives  sat- 
,  isfaction  because  they  are  of  a  high  grade. 
I  They  are  supplied  to  all  kinds  of  schools  at 
I  moderate  co.st,  whether  one  or  a  thousand 
I  are  required.    Full-sized  specimens  will  be 

sent  for  a  stamp  to  those  who  mention  The 
I  School  Journal. 

Teachers  en  route  to  the  National  Edu- 
cational Convention  at  Denver  will  be  re- 
paid by  stopping  at  St.  Louis,  either  going 
I  or  returning.  St.  Louis  is  fast  taking  the 
I  front  rank  as  one  of  the  great  business  cen- 
ters of  the  United  States.  "  The  Colorado 
Short  Line "  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Rail- 
;  way,  reaching  from  St  Louis  to  Denver  is 
the  most  desirable  route.  The  representa- 
tives of  this  route  (see  the  addresses  in  an- 
other column)  will  be  pleased  to  call  on 
those  who  think  ol  attending  the  conven- 

Students  of  pedagogy  should  note  the 
fact  that  Charles  Scnbner's  Sons,  New 
York,  have  just  issued  a  very  important 
pedagogical  book  Herbart  and  the  Htr- 
barlians,  by  Charles  De  Garmo,  Ph.D., 
president  of  Swarihmore  college.  It  gives  a 
careful  exposition  of  the  Hett>artiaa  theory 
of  education  as  expressed  by  Herbarc  him- 
self and  developed  by  Ziller,  Stoy,  Friclt, 
Rein,  and  the  American  school. 

It  is  only  during  recent  years  that  the  ed- 
ucational effect  of  fine  pictures  in  the  school- 
room has  been  appreciated.  The  Prang 
Educational  Company,  Boston,  New  York, 
and  Chicago,  are  doing  an  important  work 
in  education  by  furnishing  a  series  of  re- 
productions of  fine  photographs  of  famous 
buiidmgs  and  monuments.  They  ate  so  x 
z8  inches  in  size,  of  ihe  same  color  as  ihe 
original  photographs,  and  do  not  fade 
exposure  to  light. 

"Are  you  going  to  Europe  thb  si 

mer  ?  "  is  a  question  that  will  be  frequently 
asked.  If  so  money  will  have  to  be  used, 
and  then  the  need  of  an  international  cur- 
rency will  be  keenly  felt.  What  may  be 
sutjstituted  for  this  t>etter  than  anything  else 
are  the  travelers'  cheques  of  the  American 
Express  Co.  They  are  made  in  small  de- 
nominations and  pass  current  in  many 
el  aces  in  the  leading  countries  of  the  world, 
ates  and  particuUrs  may  be  obtained  of 
any  of  the  agents  of  the  company  or  at  the 
principal  offices  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and 


On  April  39  the  Michigan  Central  Rail- 
road moved  its  olhces  from  Exchange  street. 
Buffalo,  to  119  Main  street,  in  the  Briggs 
Building,  The  ticket  offices  will  continue 
n  charge  of  their  popular  and  gentlemanly 
Eastern  Passenger  Agent.  W.  H.  Under- 
ivood.  Ttiey  are  on  ttie  ground  floor  and 
Handsomely  Bnished  and  well  adapted  to 
Ihe  largely  increased  business  of  the  com- 
pany, while  Ihe  location  is  a  most  conve- 
nient one  in  the  heart  of  the  business  center. 
On  the  third  floor  of  the  same  building  will 
jIso  be  the  oflicesof  the  Michigan  Ccniral's 
freight  department,  Mr.  John  Crampton, 
);eneral  Eastern  freight  agent,  and  ol  the 
ilue  Line  and  Canada  Southern  lines,  oper- 
iting  over  the  Michigan  Central. 

When  Washington's  secretary  gave  as 
an  excuse  for  being  late  that  his  waicb  was 
too  slow  that  great  general  replied,  '■  You 
A'ill  have  to  get  another  watch  or  I  will 
have  to  get  another  secretary."  II  prompt- 
ness is  so  necessary  in  public  life,  it  is  just 
as  essential  in  school.  All  the  exercises 
may  be  made  to  move  off  on  the  exact 
-ninuie  by  the  use  of  Frick's  Automatic 
Clock,  An  illustrated  catalogue  dcscrib- 
ng  its  successful  use  in  various  schools, 
.■nay  be  had  by  writing  to  Fred.  Frick, 
WayiMSboro,  Franklin  Co.,  Pa, 


The  Past 

Guarantees 

The  Future 

The  &ct  that  Hood's  Sarsftparllla  has  siml 
tbousauds  of  othets  is  c«rtaliilT  ■»&- 
dent  reason  for  belief  that  It  will  cuie 
you.  It  makes  pure,  rich,  bealthr 
blood,  tones  and  strengtbena  the 
neiros,  creates  an  appetite,  and  buildi 
up  the    whole    syatem.      Remember 


n^ 


BesoretogetHood'i 
and  only  Hood'i 


C    Sar8€t- 

parUta 

ures 


rC 


THE  REASONS  WHY 

Scott's  Emulsion  o£  Cod-liver 
Oil  and  Hypophosphites  is  so 
useful  in  all  wasting  diseases, 
such  as  Consumption,  Anaemia, 
'Scrofula,  Rheumatism,  Bron- 
chitis, and  Marasmus  and  Rick- 
ets in  children,  is  because  it 
furnishes  to  the  depleted  blood 
the  fattening  and  enriching 
properties  of  the  c-I,  and  to 
the  bones  and  nervous  system 
the  phosphorescent  and  vitaliz- 
ing properties  of  the  Hypophos- 
phites, which  together  nourish 
the  body  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  disease,  and  commence  a 
process  of  repair  that  finally 
means  restored  health  and  vigor. 

DonV  bi  T"^tiuidtd  l«  aee4pl  a  mbiHIuU.' 
Sa)(ttiBiiwM,N,Y,    HIDrvsglitt,     SOcaadSI. 


m 


The  unrivalled  liquid 
Eood  tonic  and  nerve 
strengthener.  Always 
ready  for  use. 


The  St.  Denis  Hotel 


Opffiit  Gract  CAiirc*, 


NEW  YORK. 


ome  addltkin  tbu  double*  ili  former  capadi 
ew  DiaiHt  Xmki  i*  one  ol  [be  fluent  mpeciaK 
lODlal  Decoration  in  thit  count ry.     Wltbli 

lolmfewtdocldfrom  tbetiotelaraallUced 

culoiuU  (MiblUtaen  o[  ihe  city. 

WILLIAM  TAYLOR,  pM>r. 
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McKkesport,  Pa.— This  district  has  I 
now  to  use  over  ten  thousand  Holden  Pat- 
ent Book  Covers.  We  find  them  of  the  ut- 
most service  and  willingly  commend  them  I 
to  any  and  all  school  boards  desirous  of  ex- ' 
tending  the  life  and  good  appearance  of 
text-books.  The  Holden  S-lf-Binders  and 
Transparent  Paper  are  always  kept  within 
reach  by  our  teachers.  To  use  them  onee 
is  a  guarantee  of  their  worth.  /,  D.  Foster. 

Send  a  two-cent  stamp  for  samples  and 
information.  Holden  Patent  Book  Cover 
Co..  Springfield,  Mass..  U.  S,  A.  P.  0.  Box 
643- 

For  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  at  Denver,  Colo.,  in  July, 
ne^t.  the  Western  trunk  lines  have  named  a 
rate  of  one  standard  fare,  plus  two  dolUrs 
for  the  round  trip.  Variable  routes  will  be 
permitted.  Special  side  trips  at  reduced 
rates  will  be  arranged  for  from  Denver  to 
all  the  principal  points  of  interest  through- 
out Colorado,  and  those  desiring  to  extend 
the  trip  to  California,  Oregon,  and  Wash- 
ington, will  be  accommodated  at  satisfac- 
toryrates.  Teachers  and  others  xhit  desire, 
or  intend  attending  this  meeting  or  of  mak- 
ing a  Western  trip  this  summer,  will  find 
this  their  opportunity.  The  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  Railway  (first-class  in 
every  respect)  will  run  through  cars  Chica* 
go  to  Denver.  For  full  particulars,  write  to  _ 
or  call  on  Gffi.  H.  Heafford.  General  Pas- 
senger and  Ticket  Agent,  Chicago.  111. 

YourPhyatokl  Condition 
Needs  attention  at  this  lime.  If  you  arc 
tired,  weak  and  nervous,  it  is  clear  that  your 
blood  is  impure,  and  without  doubt  there 
has  been  100  much  over-work  or  strain  on 
brain  and  body.  The  course  of  treatment 
for  such  a  condition  is  plain  and  simple. 
The  blood  must  first  be  purified  so  that  the 
nervous  system,  and  in  fact  all  the  organs 
will  be  fed  upon  pure  blood.  Intelligent 
fieople  without  number  have  testified  that 
the  best  blood  purifier  and  nerve  Ionic  is 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla. 

Here  are  fourthings  that  every  one  ought 
to  know,  (i)  A  subscriber  who  does  not 
give  express  notice  to  the  contrary  is  con- 
sidered as  wishing  to  renew  his  subscription. 
(3)  If  a  subscrllxr  orders  the  discontinu- 
ance of  his  periodical,  the  publisher  may 
contmue  10  send  it  until  all  arrearages  are 
paid.  (3)  If  a  subscriber  neglects  or  re 
loses  to  take  his  periodical  from  the  post 
office  to  which  it  is  directed,  be  is  responsi- 
ble umil  he  settles  his  bill  and  orders  the 
[lublication  discontinued.  (4)  If  a  sub- 
scriber moves  to  another  place  without  in- 
forming the  publisher,  and  the  paper  is  sent 
to  the  former  address  he  is  held  responsi- 
ble. 

In  the  middle  ages  those  skilled  in  phys- 
ical science  were  called  magicians  by  the 
common  people,  and  to-day  the  wonders 
performed  in  the  chemical  and  physical 
laboratories  look  like  magic  to  the  young 
eyes  that  see  them  for  the  tirst  time.  Would 
you  have  the  young  mind  enjoy  to  the  full- 
est extent  these  wonders  of  science  ?  Then 
fit  up  a  laboratory  with  the  chemical  and 
physical  apparatus  of  Eimer  &  Amend, 
305  Third  avenue.  N.  Y.  Glass  and  metal 
apparatus  are  made  to  order,  according  to 
drawings. 


Pears' 

Pears'  soap 
is  nothing  but 
soap. 

Pure  soap  is 
as  gentle  as  oil 
to  the  living 
skin. 

TEACHERS  WANTED 

For  Vacation  Work, Sth 


LADIES  I 

De  yon  llk«  »  Onp  or 

0OOD    TEA? 

If  HO,  Bend  thii 
advertifiemeot  and  16 
J  centB  in  stamps  and  we  -will  send  von 
I  a  )<  lb.  Bunple  of  the  beet  T  im- 
I  potted.     Any  kindyoumay  aelect. 

HOW   ARE  YOUR 

I  CHINA  CLOSETS? 


pUJ,JOURJ|Y  ARJNJITJE  WORLD, 

l£rtrtiri   itT   CkrillU 


[tni  of  ■)■   ulitcrlptlon 

ildOinpert^mviop. 


*  TheGRANDUmON  HOTEL  f 

m  Fnurll.  A»B..   *I.t  md  «*4l  M..,  • 

2         Own:»i«  Wrund  Crnlral  />po<   Km  »ur*.        ^ 
J  Cenlrnl  for  i.liop(ilB«  »nd  Ihf.trs*.  J 

^   Boonu,  $1  ,00  par  day  ud  Dpwardi.   ^ 


SUPERFLUOUS    HAIR, 


i      Are  the   old    disliee    chipped   and 
I  oracked.  and  nnsuited  to  ■ettinB  oU  a 
(  apotieBB   tabl«.clotli?     We    will  re- 
4  plenishit  FREE. 
1      Why  drink    poor  Tens  and  Coffees, 

Jdtid  ruin  yoar  health,  \cben  ;ou 
I'Bu  get  the  best  Dt  careo  price*? 
PREMIUMS  for  all-Dinner,  Tea 
i  iind  Toilet  Bets,  Banquet  and  Hangicg 
<  t^iups.  Watches.  ClDcks.  MnsJc  Boies. 
i  Coob  Books,  Watch. Clacks,  Ctienile 
t  'I'able  Covers,  Cnpa  vid  Saucers, 
i  Plates,  Knives  and  Forks,  Tnmbten, 
]  Ooblets,  given  t^  Club  Agents, 

RgpP  INCOMES  ^•y,if^ 

J  celebrated  Teaa,  Coffees,  Bakiiigpow. 
I  der  and  Spices.  Work  for  all.  BH 
.  lbs.  of  Fioe  Teas  b;  moil  ot  express 
I  fur  $^.00;  charf^es  paid.  Heodqnar- 
"  lera  in  U.  8.  for  Pure  Teae,  Oaffeea, 
'  Extracts.  Baking  Powder  and  Spices. 
*  Beautiful  Panel  (size  l«s28iaolieB) 
i  FREE  to  t.\\  Paiiona.  For  full 
j  particnlars.  addresa 

31  &  33  Vesey  Street, 
O.  Boi  289.  NEW  YORK. 


How  to  better  himself  financially 
is  a  question  the  teacher  will  often 
debate.  A  good  plan  is  for  him  to 
write  to  Mr.  Herbert  S.  Kellogg, 
Manager  of  the  N.  Y.  Kducational 
Bureau.  No.  61  East  Ninth  St.,  N.  Y. 
for  advice.  It  will  cost  him  nothing 
and  may  lead  to  a  better  position. 
Mr.  Kellogg  has  successfully  sup- 
plied a  large  number  of  teachers 
with  good,  paying  positions.;^'  His 
careful  selection  brings  him  yearly 
an  increasing  number  of  responsible 
positions  to  fill. 


T,  4«f<.&».9  £  c«  A  ft£fti  n^  v> »-.«».  3* 


We  wlU  pay 


$300' 


Si""     Only  40c.  A  POUND! 


rlsK  tha  Tcetfaloc  Fertod. 


!    SWEET  PEAS,; 

S 1 

A      V/l^l^'C  FLORAL  GUIDE. 

-^         VI  ^^  rX   O  SEEDS  coatala  the  gene 

h 


l!6*Sit»'^  it  1lt»9  t^'fS f  '&$«'»» *^ 


germ  of  life,        ' 

JAMES  VIGK'S  SONS,  Bochester,  N.  7. 


»OW.  TU  "a         V(  EO.        tH  WJ* 


PERFECT  sua  E 


imcdylor  DIAR. 


d  uke  Dooibcr  kind 


0000000 

USED  EVERy  WEEK-DAY  BRIHGS  REST  ON  SUNDAY. 
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There, is  a  brisk  demand  of  late  from  teachers  and  educators  in  the 

smaller  towns  for  a  plainly-written,  inexpensive,  practical, 

all-round,  up-to-date  text-book  on  physiology  for  use 

in  ungraded  and  district  schools,  where  only 

one  book  is  needed. 


FOR    THE    LIBRARY  1 


BARNES'  POPULAR  HISTORY 


OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  ibc  ai 


BLAISDELL'S 
HOW  TO  KEEP  WELL 

Fills  the  bill  better  than  any  other  text-hook  published.! 


PRIOB,  %3.ao. 

•  Edition!    UpIoDiIe! 

WITH  NEW  CHAPTER  FOR  1I91. 
Tbcrc  can  be  no  naie  deiinble  (olunie  io  anj' 

I  A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

I         50  East  lOth  St.,  New  York. 


Endorsed  by   Physicians,    Scientific    Mtn,    Teachers,   and  the  I 

WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE   UNION.  \ 

TRUE,  SCIENTIFIC,  | 

INTERESTING,  TEACHABLE 

Cloth,  250  pages.     Fully  Illustrated. 
Price  for  Introduction,        -         -        45  Cents. 


^uWV^ll. 


SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR. 

GINN    &    COMPANY,    Publishers, 

BOSTON.  NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 


The  Committee  of  the  Whole^.^^ 

ARE  INVITED  TO  INVESTIGATE  FULLY  THE 

ESSENTIALS  OF  ARITHMETIC,  Books  I.  and  11. 

By  Gordon  A.  Southworth,  Superiotendem  of  Schools.  Somerville,  Mass. 
Book  I.  is  now  ready.    -    Book  II.  is  in  the  bands  of  the  printers  and  will  soon  be  out. 

Neither  the  Commitlee  o(  Ten  nor  the  Commiil«  of  Filleen  had  had  (he  privilege  of  m-iewing 
ibese  books  before  making  their  reports. 

The  almve  Commitlee  are  earneitly  invited  to  confer  with  us  in  regard  to  them,  either  personally 


LEACH,  SHEWELL  &  SAHBORN,  Hew  York,  Boston,  CWcaro. 


Sffifil 


(WW^wdAVCe, 


OUR  PROFESSION 
AND  OTHER  POEMS, 


la  paGei.     The  first  iS  poems  ai 


PRICE. 

I  ropT,       by  mall,      .           -  .        ■  \.%i 

»  coplM      ■■       ■■           -           -  -              9.tS 

4         ■•             ■.        ■.  4.JJ 

A                    ■■   esprena  (oiipiitd)  S.M 

lO       ' -             8.M 

IB \%M 

WILLIAM   E.    BARHITE, 

270  Ftsamaa  At«.,      Long  Iiland  Cit^,  V,  T. 


A    New    INSPIKATION    FOR    EVERY    TEACHEft. 

WAYn/^RKS      POR     TE/ICHCRS, 

nwlni  Aimi,  Prind|ilE>,  ind  Plini  of  EverT^dly  Tnchlni,  wllh  illiulnllve  XaaBBt.     Bi 
iHOLD,  Supcrvi»r  ol  Primary  Schwia.  Minnupolu,  Minn,    ittno.    Cloth,  nt  pp.,  fl 

"A  hecktobt^nivtrt^ty  admim{andrvtrjmlur*  tnjoytd-*'—T^^  Aubhicah  TijI 
SILVER,     BURDETT    A     COMPANY,     Pub! 


S L.   S 

I  of  loUy  IE 


says  do  ^ity  iije  ,911a 
Elementary  Sounds 
and  Diacritical  Marlis 

Fully  explained  and  illuatrated  b;  the 
S'rp  by  ttep  Primer 


MESERYEY'S  TEXT-BOOKS  IN  BOOK-KEEPING. ; 

December,  1894,  the  Single  Entry  ndopted  for  use  in  all  the  Grammar  I' 
Schools  of  the  CITY  OF  CHICAGO.  ji 

February  22,  189^,  by  act  of  Legislature  for  all  the  Free  Schools  of  the 
State  of  WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Meservey's  Text-Books  are  found  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of 
High  and  Grammar  Schools  In  an  entirely  satisfactory  manner. 

Examination  copy  sent:  Single  and  Double  Entry  for  BO  cents; 
Single  Entry,  SO  cents.    Corn epondenc«  regueelett. 

THOIAPSON,  BROWN  &  CO.,  Publishers.  Boston,  Chicago. 


E.L.  KELLOGG  A  C0„  Hew  Tork  A  Cbica^ 


Don't  You  Want 

J^ne-^brtgliL  .pu.Iliw.lwlu 

Song  Treasures 

■■irfiJMa^gtf."- 


THE 
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•NEWYORKANDCHICAGO- 
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Trip  to  Europe 

A  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY.     MAKE 
YOUR  PLANS  EARLY. 

The  New  York  School  Journal  on  April  »? 
f^ave  lour  pages  describing  a  summer  trip  to 
England,  to  the  towns  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
giving  three  week's  attendance  at  the  English 
Summer  Schools  or  trips  to  London,  Paris,  etc. 
This  trip  covers  quietly  and  easily  all  the  points 
of  interest  taken  in  by  the  thirty-days  trips  ad- 
vertised at  $250.  The  School  Journal  trip 
is  six  weeks  and  costs  only  $195.  A  party  is 
already  formed  and  this  trip  is  not  arranged  to 
make  money,  but  to  allow  our  readers  a  chance 
to  "do"  England,  Scotland,  and  the  summer 
schools  abroad.  Deposit  of  $25.00  should  be 
sent  at  once  to  secure  good  berth  on  steamer. 

Leaves  New  York  July  13.     Returns  about  Aug.  36- 

PARTICULARS  OF  THE  MANAGER 

H.  5.  KELLOGG, 

61  East  Ninth   Street,  NgW  YORK. 


A  NEW  PUBLICATION. 

Every  School  Should  Have  It. 


Chambers's  Concise 
Gazetteer  of  the  World. 

Topographical,  Statistical,  Historical. 

On«  TolDms.  Crowa  8vo.  TBS  pages    Halt  noroceo,  price,  $!.00. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  yet  handy  volume,  containing  the  latest  and 
most  reliable  information  about  nameworthy  places  in  all  countries. 
The  latest  and  most  authentic  statistics  available  have  befn  embodied  in 
the  work  ;  the  etymology  of  names,  when  signiti::ant  and  interesting,  is 
^ivcn  \  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  do  justice,  however  briefly,  to 
history  and  literary  associations.  The  aim  has  been  to  include  all  that 
may  be  reasonably  nanted  about  everv  place  likely  to  be  looked  (or, 
and  to  tell  it  with  the  utmost  conciseness,  consistent  with  clearness  and 
readableness.  The  pronunciation  has  been  indicated  in  all  cases  where 
doubt  could  arise,  and  in  the  way  most  likely  to  be  intelligible  to  the 
average  reader. 


A  VALUABLE  REFERENCE  BOOK. 


SnU  fottpaid  en  receipt  af  prict 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  Publishers. 

7111  and  717  Market  Street,  PMtad^phiu. 


The  American  Institute  of  Normal  Methods 

For  the  Training  of  Teachers  in  Nonnal  Methods  as  Applied  to  Vocal  Music  and  Other  Branches. 


SUMMER    SCHOOLS,    1895. 

held  ai  (allows:  j  -PENMANSHIP. 

a  Univiijily,  Prorl-        AcotrLiinn  10  Ibc  pnnciples  otmovMirni  »nil  writ 
,0  Friday.  Am-ail    \"' "'  lf'>i>,m  Tb«  N«a«l  Rev.«w  ay.tem  -. 


VeVilui  Writinii'.  ai  riciienfd  by  Proti.  D 
IV  and  W.  B.  GvNNT^oK. 
•PHYSIOAL.  CUI-TURE. 
:onllnK  Lo  The  Line  Byitiin  nf  Swcdoh  Oym 


H.F, 


HOD  in  Normal  Methodi 
VOCAL  MUSIC. 


Th«  tnitmDtlan  in  iMih  dipanmaDt  will  b> 
■ttlctlf  "Swmkl"  In  elutrMt«r,  lt«  parpM* 
being  TO  TRAIH  TIACBXK8, 

"  .unci  ollnstnictian  will  tw  given  It  the  Ea4l- 


IrpanuPBi  of  Plnnarern 
D'Pnrlmriii  or  PliT>lcal 

Taltlon.  «1S  In  m«  j  on*  i 
lluuBl  <ioiir>«  to  Itae  aw 


ALBERT  A.  SILVER.  Jr.,  Bui 

ir(>^iiiao]>lati 

FRAt4K  D.  BEATTYS,  Secreti 

V  Easi  i7in  St.,  Uoion  : 

A.  W.  H0B8ON,  F 


1 


i6)-)64  Wituab  Avc^, Chlciso, M 
ROBBRT  FORE8MAN.  Secniair, 
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Awarded  Eleven  Medal«  at  Columbian  Exposition,  lEtg^. 


NEW  YORK : 
41   Barclay  Street. 


Philosophical  and 

Chemical  Apparatus. 

Fine  Chemicals,  Microscopes,  Accessories, 
Balances,  IVeigbIs,  and  Platinum. 

RICHARDS  &   CO.   Limited. 


CHICAGO : 
8  Lake  Street. 


The  bullet 


t,  explaiiu  Tu  Dpcniiai 


Frlck's  Automatic  Electric 

PROGRAM  CLOCK. 


FRED.  FRICK,  wfr.. 

Waynenboro,  Franklin  Co.,  Pa. 


Physical  and 
ChemicalApparatus 

Uicros copes.  Telescopes  and   Lantenis, 

Djatiaas,  Motors  and  Electrical 

Test  I  list  rum  eats. 

Anatomical  Models. 

Chemicals  and  Chemical  Glass  Ware 

Special  Apparatus  to  Ordc. 
Seiut  for  Catiilogiten  ami  Prices. 

ALFRED  L.  ROBBINS  CO., 

170-lSI   Lake  Street,  Chicago. 


ESTABLISHED  18SJ. 

EIMER&AHEND, 

Z05-211  Third  Ave., 
NEW    YORK. 

Everylhinf;  accessary  for 
Ihc  Chemical  and  Physical 
Laboratory  wilt  be  lur- 
nished  of  best  quality  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Glass  and  metal  appara 
Ins,  special,  made  to  order, 
according  to  drawings. 

Glass  blowing  and  en- 
graving done  on  premises. 


Lc  in  School  Bad  Cbafck 


MANHATTAN 

SchDDl  and  Church  Fumituf  e  Works, 

No.  127  Clinton  Place.  N.  Y. 


ol  TKrious  hmdi.  Work  Bcrcbs 
line,  Klndcrganrn  Tatilcs,  also 
.r  Rails,  and  CiUnet  Work  olall 
r  own  factory  which  is  Ihe  only 


CHEMICALS 

AND 

APPARATUS 

Laboratory  Supplies  of  ETeirDeacriptioa 

Bullock  &  Crensbaw, 

1MPOSTKB3 


Artb  St, 
PHIlADaPHIl. 


I™  NATIONAL  COURSE  IN  PHYSICS 

as  recommended  by  THE  COnniTTEE  OF  TEN. 


FRANKLIN  EDUCATIONAL  CO., 


also  Illuslraled  and  Descriptive 
BOSTON  &  CHICAGO. 


Physical  and  Cbemical  Apparatna. 
Microscopes,  Telescopes, 
Pboti^raphic  Supplies, 

Optical  Lanterns  &  Slides. 

Only  cemphU  Scitnct  Factory  in  the  WtiL 
INSTRUMENTS  OF  PRECISION  TO  OKDER 
GHICAQO. 
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Foiir  Modelg-»85  and  tlOO. 

EVERY  MACHINE  FULLY  GUAMNTEED,  SEND  2-CENT  STAMP  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

Monarch  Cycle  Co. 

Factory  and  Wain  Offlce:— Lake  and  Halsted  Sts.,  CHICAOO,  ILL. 

H  .-New  York.  Sui  Pnndsco,  Suit  Lakr  Ctty,  DmvW.  MmbpU*.  OMnM.  ToroMfc  . 


DIPLOMAS, 


certificates,  etc.,  of  Hishest  grade  fur- 
nished to  any  kind  of  school  at  moderate 
cost,  whether 

ONE  OR  A  THOUSAND  BE  REQUIRED. 

No  cheap  and  shoddy  type-prints  I  No  flap-doodle  "poster 
diplomas."  For  the  rest,  tell  us :  ( 1 )  How  many;  (2)  Kind  of  school. 
Full-size  specimens  for  a  stamp  to  those  who  mention  THE 
SCHOOL  JOURNAL.  To  others,  26  cents— and  mighty  cheap  at 
that.    Address  as  above.    Be  wise  to-day. 


'Criterion"  and  **ParaboIon"  Projection  Lanterns. 

"Criterion"  Oxy-HrdroBeii  Magic  Lantam. 

TbcK  lulcrni  are  »  conitruclcd  ch*t  rilher  OH  Light.  Llmi 
LUchL,  or  Electnc  Littht  mat  be  uHd  IntMchanscably.  Bdtnuflc 
AlUcWcnta  intercbsDRcabk  with  View  Front. 


and  full  of  helpful  hints.     Fucin- 
[ul,  orlgmal,  instructive,  unique  *nd  eateitaming. 
Anient  writes :  "1     RPTTPD  TERMS  TO  AGENTS  tlrni  any  other 
like    canvaising  belter     UC  I    1  L<l\  house  can  give,  wiili  new  and  live  leirltory. 
than  leaching."     "  I  consider  il  worth  its  weight  in  gold."     r>  rj  CP     Buyers  never  regret  own. 
"Written  with  delicacj,  biaver;  and  wisdom."  DCO  1      Ing  one  of  our  woiks,  M 

Send  pg*uJ-c>Td  only  (or  umple  ptfci  they  contain  the  ounce  ol 

Address   STOCKHAM  &  CO.,  Cor.  Market  and  Hadlson  Sts.,  Chicago,  lU. 


Vertical  Practice  Paper. 

Nickel  Clips  for  Exhibit  Papers. 


Examination  Papers. 

Pens  for  Vertical  Writing. 


OBNEB«L  SCBOOI.  SUFPI.IBS. 

PECKHAM,    LITTLE    A.   CO.,  BO   Reads  Street,   NEW    YORK. 


DnoTlDtloa  and  prlow  oi 


BUCKEYE    BELL  FOUMDRT, 

.oiit(uxKATi.o,.n.  s.A. 

Z  pJ^SS^SdMg  B  ELJL8 


PiCTDRESQOE 
TRUNK  LINE 

AMERICA. 


BLOCK  SAFETY  SIGNALS 

THE  OKLY  LINE 

WITHOUT     CHANCE 

FROK 

XEW  YORK, 
CMICAGO, 

CLEVISIjAND, 

cnrciNNAXi, 

TO 

.Beautiful 
Chautauqua  Lake, 

LOCATBD  AT  A  HIGH  ALTITUDE, 
AjniD«T  CHABHINO  8UBROUNDINGH, 

its  xhobes  dotted  by  hotels 
of  cvusual.  excbllbnce,  ckav- 
tadqiia  lake  is  fahods  as 

THE  IDEtL  SUMMER  RESORT. 

AND    IS    BEACHED   IflTB   SPBKD, 
COMFOBT  AND  SAFETY  Blf  THE 

PICTURESQUE  ERIE  LINES. 

D.    I.    ROBERTS, 

Cen.  Paasenger  Agent. 


J  The  Greatest  Railroad  S 

on  Earth—  s 

iSantaFeRoutei 


as  low  rates  as  aajroodj'  else,  with  bi 

Special    inducements    to    stnaQ    or  \ 

large  panics.  ^ 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  and  free  W 

Chair  Cars— CMcago,  Sl  Louii  and  ^ 

Kansas  CilT  lo  Denver.      One  butl-  ^ 

dred    rniles^   superb    view  of    Rocky  J 

Mountains  between  Pueblo  and  Den-  W 


For  tk:kel   rates,   descriptive  pam- 
phlets, etc.,  address 

C.  D.  SiHONSOH,  Gen.  Eastern  Agt. 
E.  F.  BuititETT,  Eastern  Pass.  Agt. 

36i  Broadway,  New  York. 

Host  Picturesque  < 
Line  to  Colorado.  ' 


PUMPS  For  Compressing 
OXYGEN  &  HYDROGEN 
GASES   INTO    CYLINDERS 
BY  HAND  POW£R. PRICE  815.00 
SENOFOR  CATALOGUE  N02    TO 

CMAS.  BESELER. 

ei8   CENTRE  ST.  NEW  YORK. 
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WALTER  BAKER  &  GO. 


JMLTUBAKEItCoJonCHESrEll  IU8S. 


RiciDiond  School  Faniitnre  Co, 


THEY 
HEAD 
THE 
LIST 

MftDolMtar- 


(  RichniPiid  "  Adjustable  " 
Richmond  "Automatic" 
J   Richmond  "Normal" 


Richmond  "Chair  Desk" 
Richmond  "Student." 
ABT  IOth  St.,         -        NEW  YORK. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT'S  STEEL  PENS, 

The  Most  Perfect  Pens  Made, 

HAVE  FOR  FIFTY  YEARS  BEEN  THE  STANDARD. 

His  Celebrated  Numbers 

303,    404,    604  E.F.,    351,    601  E.F.,    170, 

and  his  other  styles  may  be  bad  ol  ^1  dealers  ibrouKhout  the  world. 

GOLD    MEDAL,    PARIS    EXPOSITIONS,    1878    and     I SSO 

And  the  Award  at  the  World's  Coltimbian  Exposition,  Chicago, 

JOSEPH  CILLOTT  A  SOH8.  Ot  John  Street.  NEW  YORK. 


FASHION  wean  out  isare  appuci  than  ibc  man."     Il  la 
ju»  »  with  diplomai.     It's  Uie  lublon  now  10  hate 


nslilulion.  in  locailon,  count  ol  study. 


glad  ID 


a.  dirlums 


mplete  line  o(  Commeneemrot  ProErami  and  In. 
Tkallan^.  The  desiKni  Bie  new,  chule,  artistic,  and  rarge  in 
price  from  (..«  tn  |.,.<.o  p.r  .00. 

In  wHllnK  us  fariamples  dX  diplomas  daa't  forict  la  stale  kind 
o(  school  and  the  number  needed ;  and  tor  profjrsnn,  the  number 

C.  L.  RICKETTS.  Opera  Houae  Bldg.,  CHICAGO. 


I^mingtoti  I^TP^writer. 


The  New   Many 


Model       ^""^  Permanent  Alignment, 

Improved  Spacing  Mechanism, 
No.  Eighter  and  Wider  Carriage, 

6Llnfforni  and  Easy  Touch, 
Leon om leal  Ribbon  novement, 
Improved  Paper  Feed. 


Hatcbless  CoDstruction.  Uaequaled  DnraMllty.  llDriialed  Speed- 


HRN»    FOR    ILLUSTKATKn    CATAL4IOIIE. 

WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  &  BENEDICT, 

SST   Bra»dwar,   N«w   T»rk. 


Indigesfm 

Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

Is  the  most  effective  and  agree- 
able remedy  in  existence  for 
preventing  indigestion,  and  re- 
lieving those  diseases  arising 
from  a  disordered  stomach. 


Dr.  W.  W.  Gardner,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  says  :  "  I  value  it  as  an  excel- 
lent preventive  of  indigestion,  and 
a  pleasant  acidulated  drink  when 
properly  diluted  with  water  and 
sweetened." 

Descriptive  pamphlei  free  on  application  to 
Bomfurd  Chemical  Worlu.  ProTldence.  R.  I- 

Beware  of  Substitutes  and  ImitatinnR. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 


jr.  M.  OLCOTT, 

V.  it  A.    K.    Johniton'a   W&ll    U«pa. 

andaUUnaBotBCHOOL  SUPPLIES, 

9  WMt  I4th  St..  Haw  York. 


The  New  No.  4 

Caligraph 

LEADS  THBM  ALL 


THE  School  Journal 


Vol.  L., 


B  Meefili;   3oumaI   of  £^ucation. 

For  the  Week  Ending  May  i8. 


No.  20 


CopynfiTht,  1895,  by  S.  U  KeUoRc  A  Co. 


The  business  deiMtrtment  of  The  {ournal  is  on  another  page. 


All  letters  reUting  to  contributioni  Bhould  be  addretied  plainly,  **Bditon  of 
School  Jousnal."  All  letters  about  tubscnptiooi  should  be  addressed  to 
B.  L.  KxLLOGG  A  Co.  Do  not  put  editorial  and  business  items  on  the  same  sheet. 


Educational  Attention. 

In  all  teaching,  no  matter  whether  in  the  school-room 
or  not,  the  mind  must  surrender  itself,  must  be  placed 
on  the  thing,  whatever  it  be,  that  is  to  be  considered 
and  about  which  some  additional  knowledge  is  to  be 
gained.  In  other  words,  attention  is  the  precedent  con- 
dition for  learning ;  it  is  the  antecedent.  So  important 
is  it  that  no  good  teacher  proceeds  without  attention. 
And  a  skilful  teacher  has  various  devices  for  gaining 
the  attention. 

This  incident  is  remembered :  A  large  number  of 
Sunday-school  children  were  gathered  in  a  church  and 
had  been  addressed  by  several  speakers  ;  the  special 
speaker  was  W.  W.  Pardee,  and  when  it  was  his  turn  he 
saw  that  weariness  was  the  predominant  feeling  in  the 
minds  of  all  the  children.  But  he  must  have  attention. 
Seizing  a  small  flag  he  stepped  briskly  on  the  stage. 
Lifting  it  up  and  down,  he  said  :  "  Move  your  right  hand 
up,  edgewise  in  front  of  your  eyes,  one  foot  from  your 
face  ;  lower  it  when  I  lower  the  flag.  (This  was  done 
several  times.)  Now  hold  your  hand  perpendicular  in 
front  of  your  face,  one  foot  from  your  nose  ;  push  it 
up  and  down  as  I  move  the  flag.  (This  was  done  sev 
eral  times.)  Now  hold  your  hand  diagonally  and  move 
it  with  the  flag."  The  eflFect  of  this  was  to  fix  every 
eye  on  the  speaker,  who  then  artfully  began  with  the 
flag  and  spoke  fifteen  minutes  to  the  profit  of  the  chil- 
dren. 

Attention  is  the  basis  of  mental  activity.  It  is  de- 
fined by  Col.  Parker  in  bis  remarkable  volume  **  Talks 
on  Pedagogics  "  as  **  the  holding  the  whole  being,  body 
and  mind,  in  the  best  and  most  economical  attitude  for 
the  action  of  external  attributes  or  objects  on  con- 
sciousness." There  is  a  mental  action  in  attention  ; 
this  action  is  induced  by  the  qualities  of  external  ob- 
jects upon  the  mind.  Now  the  quality  is  always  ready 
to  act  ;  the  external  world,  as  Milton  puts  it,  *'  waited 
for  man."  The  flowers,  the  songs  of  birds,  the  roar  of 
the  ocean,  the  tints  of  the  mountain  peaks  were  ready 
for  centuries  to  influence  a  human  organism. 

The  energy  in  all  these  things  arouses  activity  in  the 
being,  in  the  mind,  but,  as  the  author  above  quoted 
rightly  says,  this  activity  may  not  be  an  educative  ac- 
tivity. A  man  may  read  a  newspaper  for  an  hour,  listen 
to  a  lecture,  or  attend  a  concert,  and  be  conscious  of 
activity  of  mind,  and  not  be  educated.  This  is  a  point 
ot  importance  to  the  educator,  "There may  be  many 
acts  of  attention,  but  they  cease  before  they  reach  the 
educative  point.      The  cultivation  of  the  habit  of  at- 


tention  is  the  main  factor  in  education — the  habit  of* 
observing  closely,  listening  intently  to  language,  and  of 
reading  intensely  are  the  fundamental  means  by  which 
self-activity  is  induced  and  developed." 

**  An  act  of  attention  is  conditioned  entirely  upon  the 
physical  strength  of  the  brain — upon  the  elementary 
ideas  held  or  retained  by  the  physical  qualities  of  the 
brain  below  the  plane  of  consciousness.  In  an  act  of 
attention  the  blood  flows  through  millions  of  delicate 
arteries  to  reinforce  and  sustain  the  action  of  the  brain. 
The  moment  the  brain  of  the  child  becomes  exhausted, 
no  matter  how  beautiful  the  object  studied  may  be  in 
itself,  the  immediate  result  is  a  sort  of  mental  nausea 
or  disgust  with  the  subject."  At  first  the  child  is  inter- 
ested in  everything,  and  begins  instinctively  the  invest- 
igation of  all  subjects  known  in  the  curriculum  of  any 
university  before  he  is  six  years  old.  He  goes  from 
bird  to  bush,  from  grass  to  flower.  The  ofl&ce  *of  the 
teacher  is  to  present  the  appropriate  conditions,  but  not 
allow  the  exhaustion  that  surely  will  ensue  if  the  strength 
of  the  brain  is  overtaxed. 

Suppose  a  certain  spring  flower  is  taken,  as  a  butter- 
cup, for  a  lesson  in  botany.  The  conscientious  teacher 
is  determined  to  do  a  thorough  piece  of  work,  and  so 
the  plant  is  studied  day  after  day;  it  is  drawn,  painted, 
a  sketch  written,  selections  from  the  utterances  of  poets 
made,  it  is  dissected  and  finally  pressed  in  herbarium  ; 
the  buttercup  has  been  exhausted  din^  the  teacher  feels 
that  she  has  done  a  good  work.  But  she  sees,  if  she  is 
an  observing  teacher,  that  the  interest  with  which  the 
study  began  has  disappeared,  and  in  its  place  has  come 
almost  a  hatred  of  the  pretty  yellow  flower.  The  men- 
tal activity  aroused  by  the  color  and  form  of  the  plant 
developed  vague  and  obscure  concepts,  but  the  teacher 
would  turn  these  into  scientific  ones  ;  the  pupil  had  not 
arrived  at  the  stage  for  these. 

There  is  then  an  educative  attention  ;  education  comes 
from  self-eftort ;  all  education  is  by  self-activity  ;  when 
self-activity  stops,  education  stops.  "  Educatibn,"  Col. 
Parker  says,  "is  the  development  of  the  attitude  of 
the  being  towards  truth."  It  is  created  with  an  atti- 
tude towards  truth — this  is  evidenced  by  the  interest  it 
exhibits  in  inspecting  the  flower,  for  example;  to  develop 
that  attitude  into  a  steady  stream  of  effort  is  the  work 
of  the  teacher. 

The  author  classifies  attention  into  three  modes  : 
"  Observation,  hearing-language,  and  reading.  Atten- 
tion is  educative  thinking  (or  may  be)  ;  it  becomes 
educative  only  where  the  conscious  action  is  intense, 
and  the  conscious  activities  are  immediately  needed  for 
development."  Development  consists  in  the  intensity 
of  the  mental  acts.  Educative  attention  demands  that 
self-effort  be  caused  by  the  state  of  consciousness ; 
one  state  of  consciousness  succeeds  another,  whether 
we  wish  it  or  not;  but  these  states  are  not  necessarily  edu- 
cative. By  self-effort  one  of  the  conscious  states  is  held, 
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then  the  effects;  of  the  object  gather  with  this,  and 
mental  develcy^ihent  ensues  ;  the  synthetic,  recollecting, 
associating  powers  operate. 


The  Old  and  the  New  Psychology. 

The  Massachusetts  Schoolmasters  club  discussed  this 
subject  at  its  April  meeting.  Dr.  Dunton  said  :  **  Psy- 
chology is  the  science  of  the  soul.  This  definition  pre- 
supposes two  facts — first,  that  there  is  a  soul,  and  sec- 
ond, that  it  may  be  known.  The  old  psychology  is  a 
systematic  knowledge  of  the  soul  through  introspection 
arid  observation.  The  student  turns  his  attention,  first 
of  all,  upon  the  phenomena  of  consciousness  in  his  own 
mind.  He  seeks  to  know  the  exact  nature  and  the  uni- 
versality of  the  actions  of  the  mind. 

**  The  student  of  the  new  psychology  attempts  to  know 
psychical  activities  from  the  standpoint  of  physiology 
and  experiment.  He  strives  to  ascertain  the  nervous 
correlates  of  mental  phenomena,  the  influence  of  body 
upon  mind,  the  intensity  of  sensations,  and  the  duration 
of  mental  processes,  etc.,  through  observation  and  ex- 
periment. 

"  The  old  psychology  has  revealed  to  me  the  soul  as 
an  emanation  from  the  Divine,  and  as  made  in  the 
image  of  God,  in  this  respect,  that  it  is  a  being  capable 
of  self-activity  and  self-direction.  This  being  is  a  unit, 
and  therefore  indivisible." 

Prof.  Munsterberg  said  :  "  As  a  teacher  of  physiologi- 
cal psychology,  as  a  teacher  of  experimental  psychol- 
ogy, I  have  come  to  say  that  if  the  question.  Should  a 
teacher  study  psychology  ?  were  put  to  me,  I  should  an- 
swer, I  don't  believe  that  he  should.  Such  a  study 
might  lead,  as  it  often  does,  to  a  high  tide  of  confusion, 
of  dilettanteism.  Superficial  teachers  spoil  the  child, 
deceive  themselves  with  empty  phrases,  and  since  they 
do  not  feel  confident  of  their  own  ability,  lose  their  nat- 
ural interest  in  the  pupils.  Sympathy  and  interest  are 
more  necessary  for  teachers  than  all  the  psychological 
laboratories. 

**  I  do  not  mean  that  psychology  is  not  an  important 
study,  or  that  the  new  psychology  is  not  as  valuable  as 
the  old.  I  do  not  know  the  difference  between  them 
at  all.  I  know  simply  that  there  is  scientific  psychol- 
ogy and  unscientific. 

**  The  old  psychology  was  psychology  plus  philos- 
ophy ;  the  new  is  psychology  without  philosophy — often, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  psychology  minus  philosophy." 

Dr.  Stanley  Hall  said  :  "  I  respect  the  views  of  Dr. 
Dunton,  but  I  dissent  from  his  psychology,  which  has 
been  the  vice  of  teaching  everywhere  before  the  mov- 
ing, transforming  idea  of  a  nobler  philosophy  came  in. 
'*  The  new  psychology  touches  the  hearts  of  the 
young  men  in  our  colleges  as  nothing  else  that  I  know 
does.  They  used  to  trim  ship  with  a  box  filled  with 
spare  chains  and  iron.  That  is  what  there  teachers 
who  refuse  to  teach  the  new  psychology  are  still  doing. 
"  I  can't  agree  with  Prof.  Munsterberg  on  some 
points.  I  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  broaden  the 
purview  of  all  academic  students  so  that  they  shall  be 
philosophers  and  not  experimenters.  Harvard  college, 
in  regard  to  the  progress  of  the  new  psychology,  is  just 
as  it  was  in  1880  in  regard  to  the  introduction  of  psy- 
chology, when  ic  asked  me  to  deliver  six  lectures  just 
to  see  what  it  was  all  about.  In  five  years,  it  is  safe  to 
say,  this  new  system  will  be  an  all-important  topic.  I 
regret  that  Prof.  Munsterberg  does  not  see  the  full 
scope  of  child  study.  This  is  the  great  result  of  the 
study.  It  has  shown  women  the  way  to  get  at  the 
hearts  of  children." 

Dr.  Harris  said  :  "The  new  psychology  is  based  on 
the  study  of  the  brain  and  nerves  by  physiologists,  and 
on  the  study  of  the  habits  and  modes  of  thinking  of 
children  by  teachers  and  others.  The  old  psychology 
was  based  on  introspection,  or  the  attentive  study  of 
one's  own  state  of  mind.  The  old  psychology  has  con- 
tributed to  us  a  knowledge  of  the  higher  and  lower 
orders  of  thinking,  and  of  the  difEerent  classes  of  men- 


tal activity — the  feeling,  the  will,  and  the  intellect,  it 
has  discovered  the  supremacy  of  reason  and  the  basis 
of  ethical  judgments.  It  has  given  us,  as  Novalis  said, 
God,  freedom,  and  immortality. 

"The  greatest  question  in  the  school  is  how  to  teach 
a  branch  of  study  in  such  a  way  as  to  prepare  the  pupil 
for  the  next  step.  The  danger  lies  in  teaching  with  too 
much  or  too  little  thoroughness,  and  arresting  the 
child's  growth  at  an  inferior  stage  of  development. 

"  The  chief  danger  in  education  is  to  produce  ar- 
rested development,  too  much  thoroughness  in  teach- 
ing mechanical  operations,  or  by  too  severe  and  harsh 
discipline.  The  child  of  the  city  slums  is  worldly  wise 
and  able  to  shift  for  himself,  but  he  cannot  easily  be 
brought  into  a  state  of  growth  in  intellect  and  will. 
The  new  psychology  has  here  its  great  field  of  useful- 
ness. It  will  show  the  true  methods  of  teaching  all 
branches  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  the  child  in  a  grow- 
ing condition  and  save  him  from  arrest  at  lower  stages 
of  development." 


The  Marking  System: 

Its  Educational  and  Ethical  Effects. 

(Abstract  of  an  address  by  Dr.  Robert  El.is  Thompson,  president  of 
Central  hig^h  school,  Phila  ,  delivered  at  Philadelphia  normal  school, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Educational  Club,  on  May  a,  1895.) 

One  of  our  greatest  problems  is  to  get  the  young 
actually  to  work.  Play  they  understand  and  appre- 
ciate. That  is  exertion  without  friction,  on  the  lines  of 
least  resibtance,  and  under  the  influence  of  an  exciting 
attraction.  It  is  the  merit  of  the  kindergarten  that  it, 
to  some  extent,  has  broken  down  the  wall  of  partition 
between  work  and  play,  and  has  solved  Fourier's  prob- 
lem, of  "attractive  labor.**  But  the  methods  of  the 
kindergarten  never  have  been  proposed,  even  by  its 
friends,  as  the  solution  of  the  problem  in  the  field  of 
more  advanced  study.  There  we  have  to  exact  of  our 
students  a  kind  of  attention,  which  means  shutting  out 
of  their  minds  the  thin^js  which  offer  spontaneous 
attraction,  and  focusing  the  intellectual  powers  on 
matters  in  which  they  can  see  little  that  is  useful  and 
nothing  that  is  charming.  We  get  our  pupils  in  defect- 
ive shape,  due  partly  to  heredity  and  partly  to  unfor- 
tunate environment  in  their  earlier  years.  To  make 
rounded  and  symmetrical  men  and  women  of  them  is  a 
process  not  unlike  that  by  which  the  German  army 
authorities  take  the  slouching,  knock-kneed, stoop-shoul- 
dered peasant,  and  knead  him  into  the  erect  and  vigor- 
ous soldier  through  processes  necessarily  slow  and 
painful. 

"  A  hundred  years  ago,"  said  Dr.  Thompson,  **  the 
dependence  was  upon  the  infliction  of  bodily  pain.  It 
was  a  marking  system  in  which  the  marks  were  made  on 
the  boy.  In  teachers  of  a  low  moral  type  it  developed 
a  love  of  inflicting  pain,  from  which  the  smallest  and 
least  resistent  children  always  suffered  the  most.  Bat 
it  was  not  always  of  even  commonly  abused  in  this  way. 
The  best  teachers  then,  as  Afnold,for  instance,employ^ 
it  in  the  last  resort,  and  of  eight  schoolmasters  in  my 
experience,  only  one  abused  his  power  in  this  way.. 
When  used  with  judgment,  it  had  the  great  merit  oE 
bringing  the  pressure  to  bear  on  the  worst  boys  io  the 
class,  and  those  only.  The  boy  who  did  his  work  was  fair^ 
ly  sure  of  exemption  from  rod  and  ruler.  He  took  mat- 
ters more  easily  than  he  can  under  the  system  which  re- 
placed rod  and  ruler.  This  method  of  enforcing  work 
in  school  has  fallen  into  disuse  gradually,  through  the 
force  of  a  hostile  public  opinion  chiefly.  Formerly,  the 
colleges  and  universities  employed  it  equally  with  the 
schools.  Milton  was  whipped  when  at  Cambridge  for 
some  neglect  of  his  duties  as  a  student.  In  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  the  rod  was  used  until  1794,  when 
its  use  was  suspended,  but  never  formally  abolished* 
In  our  public  schools  it  was  used  very  generally  before 
the  war.  There  never  has  been  any  formal  prohibition 
of  its  use,  but  it  would  excite  surprise  if  we  heard  of  its 
employment." 
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Dr.  Thompson  then  traced  the  rise  of  the  mark- 
ing system  beginning;  with  the  English  universities 
which  employed  the  plan  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  tutors  in  the  colleges  were  getting  any 
work  out  of  their  students.  For  this  purpose,  examin- 
ations were  devised,  comparative  rank  by  mark  was 
given  in  each  subject,  and  those  who  attained  the 
highest  averages  were  given  the  highest  places  in  the 
annual  lists.  From  the  universities,  the  new  system 
crept  down  to  the  schools,  and  was  extended  from  the 
work  of  the  year  to  that  of  every  day.  Emulation  was 
accepted  as  the  mainspring  of  educational  activity,  and 
to  the  teacher's  other  duties  was  added  that  of  making 
a  numerical  estimate  of  the  value  of  every  recitation. 
Gradually,  the  birch  gave  way  to  the  cedar,  and  the 
lead  pencil  fell  with  a  heavier  weight  upon  the  better 
students  than  the  rod  had  fallen  on  the  worse. 

The  worst  quality  of  the  marking  system  is  its  press- 
ure upon  the  good  rather  than  the  bad  students.  The 
careless,  the  stupid,  the  obstinate,  take  bad  marks  as  a 
thing  of  course.  To  better  students,  and  especially  to 
nervous  children,  they  frequently  offer  a  stimulus  which 
keeps  them  in  a  state  of  perpetual  unrest.  They  are 
unfitted  to  enjoy  their  work  by  the  constant  presence 
of  the  marking  roll  to  their  thoughts.  Besides  this, 
everything  about  the  student  helps  to  keep  his  atten- 
tion fixed  on  the  one  great  end  of  making  good  marks. 
His  reports  are  scanned  with  praise  and  censure  rather 
than  with  sympathy  and  encouragement.  His  relative 
rank  in  the  class  is  a  matter  for  family  pride  and  social 
exaltation,  if  it  be  a  good  one.  To  those  marks,  in  fact, 
is  ascribed  a  value  in  estimating  the  student's  achieve- 
ment which  is  far  beyond  their  real  worth.  How  many 
who  take  the  honors  of  their  college  are  ever  heard  of 
again  after  commencement  day  ? 

A  second  bad  effect  is  that  the  marking  method  comes 
in  the  way  of  the  best  teaching.  The  contact  of  teacher 
and  pupil  becomes  a  game  of  concealment,  in  which  the 
latter  carefully  conceals  his  ignorance,  rather  than  dis- 
close it.  since  disclosures  would  cut  down  his  mark.  In 
this  way  difficulties  which  might  be  met  and  overcome,are 
never  realized  by  the  teacher.  He  goes  on  in  the  confi- 
dence that  he  has  left  no  stronghold  of  ignorance  in  his 


rear,  and  never  is  able  to  get  into  that  relation  of  frank 
conlidence  with  his  class  which  is  needed  for  the  best 
work.  Besides  this,  the  boy  who  is  watching  for  marks 
falls  easily  into  the  habit  of  neglectmg  the  instruction 
actually  given  while  he  fastens  his  attention  on  the  ques- 
tion or  the  sentence  he  sees  to  be  coming  to  him. 

Another  disadvantage  of  the  marking  system  Dr. 
Thompson  found  in  the  fact  that  it  interrupts  the  teach- 
er's attention  from  his  proper  work  to  that  of  estimat- 
ing the  value  of  recitations.  It  requires  the  teacher  to 
break  the  thread  of  his  subject  and  take  it  up  again  at 
a  disadvantage.  And  while  he  is  thus  'occupied,  he 
gives  the  unruly  elements  the  chance  they  ask  for  ob- 
taining a  tittle  distraction  on  their  own  account.  "The 
natural  effect  of  this  required  interruption,"  maintained 
Dr.  Thompson,  "  is  to  put  a  premium  on  the  most  me- 
chanical methods  of  giving  instruction.  The  man  to 
whom  teaching  is  nothing  but  a  required  repetition  of 
the  contents  of  text-books,  feels  the  annoyance  the 
least.  He  is  the  least  interrupted  by  it  because  there 
is  the  least  to  interrupt.  And  those  who  set  out  with 
the  highest  ideals  of  proper  method  are  in  danger  of 
being  dragged  down  to  the  mechanical  level  by  the 
marking  system." 

"  The  harmfulncss  of  the  system  in  the  Sphere  of  eth- 
ical influence  is  not  less  noteworthy,"  said  the  speaker. 
"  The  first  harm  is  that  it  is  generally  and  to  some  ex- 
tent always  a  system  of  emulation.  It  teaches  the  young 
that  the  real  success  in  life  is  to  get  above  or  ahead  of 
somebody  else.  For  the  best  part  of  a  century  indeed 
emulation  has  been  held  up  as  a  great  educational  mo- 
tive. However,  rank,  scholarships,  and  prizes — all  have 
been  the  expression  of  this  feeling.  The  notion  of  a 
boy's  doing  his  duty  because  it  is  his  duty,  and  not  sim- 
ply for  the  sake  of  praise  or  pudding,  seems  to  vanish 
out  of  our  stock  of  ideas.  So  we  send  our  graduates 
from  school  and  college  into  the  world  of  actual  life  with 
the  false  notion  of  success  stamped  upon  tnem  by  years 
of  school  training.  Are  they  likely  to  fail  to  put  the 
lesson  to  practice?  Suppose  they  come  back  to  us  in 
later  years  with  a  tale  of  selfish  ambitions,  greedy  pur- 
suit of  wealth,  gains  achieved  at  the  expense  of  other 
men  rather  than  for  their  benefit,  and  all  that  consti- 
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tutes  the  moral  tragedy  of  what  is  called  success,  have 
we  any  right  to  complain  ?  Have  not  our  methods  of 
education  tended  to  foster  and  encourage  the  race  for 
riches,  for  place  and  power,  and  for  other  gains  in  per- 
ishable things  which  constitute  the  root  evil  of  our  so- 
cial life  ? 

"  I  am  surprised,"  said  the  speaker,  "  to  find  that 
this  and  other  outgrowths  of  extreme  manifestations  of 
pure  individualism  are  producing  a  reaction  toward 
socialism  in  our  times.  For  emulation  is  the  diseased 
form  of  individualism.  It  is  that  in  which  the  individ- 
ual finds  his*  career  is  rising  above  other  men,  not  to 
help  them  up,  but  to  exult  in  the  difference  of  ele- 
vation." 

Dr.  Thompson  thought  that  another  ethical  fault 
of  the  marking  system  is  that  it  teaches  the  student  to 
find  the  reward  of  his  work  not  in  the  work  itself,  but 
in  something  which  lies  outside  the  work.  To  find  the 
reward  of  work  in  the  work  itself  is  to  live  for  the  use 
of  life.  To  seek  it  in  something  outside  it  is  to  live  for 
gain  of  some  sort,  whether  praise  or  pudding.  These 
two  types  of  living,  for  use  and  for  gain,  divide  men 
everywhere  on  an  ethical  line  of  distinction. 

In  conclusion.  Dr.  Thompson  suggested  as  a  remedy 
for  the  marking  system  that  nothing  revolution- 
ary should  be  attempted.  True  reforms  never  pro- 
ceed by  jumps.  Teachers  and  pupils,  in  this  case,  are 
accustomed  to  walk  with  the  crutch,  and  the  getting 
rid  of  it  must  necessarily  be  a  slow  business.  Transi- 
tional rather  than  abrupt  changes  must  be  made. 
Some  of  the  worst  evils  of  the  system  can  be  gotten  rid 
of  by  separating  the  teaching  from  the  recitation,  a  plan 
which  is  pursued  at  Harvard.  In  other  places,  day  after 
day  is  spent  in  unmarked  recitations  and  then  at  irreg- 
ular intervals,  without  previous  notice,  tests  are  made 
of  the  pupils'  knowledge.  A  bolder  method  is  to  dis- 
card marks  of  every  kind,  dispense  with  examinations 
and  promote  those  pupils  who  have  satisfied  the  teach- 
ers by  their  work  during  the  term.  Under  any  system 
there  is  no  need  of  averaging  the  marks  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assigning  relative  rank.  Class  ranking  is  an 
educational  vice  and  should  be  eliminated  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  students'  moral  culture.  It  is  not  a  question 
whether  A  is  better  than  B^  but  whether  A  and  B  are 
making  the  nearest  approach  to  ideal  work  which  cir- 
cumstances and  abilities  permit. 


A  Criticism  of  Dr.  Harris. 

In  an  article  on  "Elementary  Education"  con- 
tributed to  the  May  North  American  Review,  Dr.  Wm. 
T.  Harris  says  the  following  about  what  he  calls 

PEDAGOGIC  CRAZE  FOR  NOVELTY. 

While  the  old  education  in  its  exclusive  devotion  to  will  train- 
ing has  slighted  the  intellect  and  the  heart  (or  feelings),  the  new 
education  ipoves  likewise  towards  an  extreme  as  bad,  or  worse. 
It  slights  direct  will  culture  and  tends  to  exaggerate  impulse  and 
inclination  or  interest.  An  educational  psychology  that  degrades 
will  to  desire  must  perforce  construct  an  elaborate  system  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  moral  interests  and  desires.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  quite  succeed  until  the  old  doctrine  of  self-sacrifice 
for  the  sake  of  the  good  is  reached. 

"  Our  wills  are  ours  to  make  them  thine." 

The  philosophy  of  the  Bhagavad  Gita  holds  that  the  j^oal  of 
cultiire  IS  to  annihilate  all  interest  and  attain  absolute  indifference 
•—this  is  adopted  by  Buddhism  in  the  doctrine  of  Nirvana.  In- 
dian renunciation  reaches  the  denial  of  self-hood,  while  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  renunciation  reaches  only  to  the  denial  of 
selfishness  and  the  adoption  of  altruistic  interests.  However  this 
may  be  the  pedagogic  impulse  to  create  devices  for  awakening 
the  interest  of  the  pupil  becomes  sometimes  a  craze  for  novelty. 
Change  at  any  price  and  change  of  any  kind  is  clamored  for.  It 
is  a  trite  saying  that  change  is  not  progress.  It  is  more  apt  to 
be  movement  in  a  circle  or  even  retrogression.  An  amusing  ex- 
ample was  lately  furnished  in  educational  circles.  A  superin- 
tendent of  rural  schools  defended  their  want  of  classification  as 
an  advantage.  It  was  "  individual  instruction/'  and  as  such,  an 
improvement  over  that  of  the  graded  school  of  the  cities.  His 
reactionary  movement  received  the  support  of  some  of  the  advo- 
cates of  educational  reform  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  new  de- 


parture. This  happened  at  a  time  when  one-half  of  the  school 
children  in  the  United  States  are  still  taught,  or  rather  allowed  to 
memorize  their  text-books,  by  this  method  !  The  sub-coramit- 
tees  on  training  of  teachers  and  on  the  organization  of  city  school 
systems  have  brought  forward,  in  their  respective  reports,  the 
latest  devised  measures  for  the  perfection  of  normal  schools  and 
the  procurement  of  expert  supervisors  for  city  school  systems. 
The  importance  of  the  recommendations  regarding  schools  tor 
the  training  of  teachers  is  seen  when  one  recalls  to  mind  the  fact 
that  the  entire  upward  movement  of  the  elementary  schools  has 
been  initiated  and  sustained  by  the  employment  of  professionally 
trained  teachers  and  that  the  increase  of  urban  population  has 
made  it  possible.  In  the  normal  school  the  candidate  is  taught 
the  history  of  education,  the  approved  methods  of  instruction,  and 
the  grounds  of  each  branch  of  study  as  they  are  to  be  found  in 
the  sciences  chat  it  presupposes. 


**  Kindergarten    Spirit  in   the  Public 

School." 

There  is  a  strong  feeling  among  a  certain  proportion  of  school 
teachers  that  there  is  something  antagonistic  in  the  teachings  of 
the  kindergarten  toward  our  regular  school  system. 

A  kindergarten,  as  is  {{[enerally  understood,  is  a  place  where  the 
child  enjoys  perfect  freedom,  is  exempt  from  rulers  and  altogether 
a  general  lawlessness  prevails  so  that  what  would  be  perfectly 
proper  there,  in  a  school  room  would  bring  dire  confession  on 
teacher  and  pupil  alike. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison,  a  lady  who  is  well-known  as  a  lec- 
turer in  the  East  as  well  as  in  the  West,  and  who  is  principal  of 
the  Chicago  Kindergarten  college,  addressed  a  large  number  of 
teachers  recently  on  this  theme,  taking  as  her  position  that  the 
kindergarten  spirit  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  laws  that 
should  govern  any  school. 

She  l^gan  her  discourse  by  saying  that  a  teacher  should  be  the 
spirituelle  mother  to  those  given  to  her  care.  It  was  her  duty  to 
unfold  the  spirituelle  nature  of  the  child  and  this  duty  lay  far  be- 
yond any  development  of  the  intellectual  faculties  which  she  might 
foster. 

The  child's  infancy  was  a  time  of  receiving  impressions.  A 
little  later,  about  the  time  he  entered  the  kindergarten  he  reached 
the  symbolic  stage  in  his  life— after  this  came  a  time  for  the  awak- 
ening of  the  emotions  and  with  this  the  tendencies  for  life  were 
formed.  It  is  not  the  office  of  kindergarten  to  teach  the  child/Vi^/J, 
but  to  direct  his  interests  in  the  right  channels,  to  develop  his 
sympathies,  and  to  implant  right  ideals  in  his  mind. 

Under  the  last  headmg  is  properly  classed,  right  ideals  as  to 
standing,  sitting,  marching,  as  to  family  life,  church  life,  and  trade 
life. 

Is  there  anything  antagonistic  to  a  lawful  school  life  in  such 
training,  anything  that  would  unfit  a  child,  so  instructed,  to  enter 
a  primary  school  ? 

There  were  kindergartens  and  kindergartens,  the  speaker  went 
on  to  explain.  Some  well  meaning  young  women  in  their  efforts  to 
seem  very  vivacious  and  attractive  made  the  entire  time  passed  with 
the  children  as  though  it  were  a  party,  with  the  result  that  the  litdc 
ones  went  home  excited,  over-wrought,  and  fretful — they  had 
really  been  dissipating. 

A  namby-pamby  kindergarten  was  also  condemned.  There 
were  times  when  it  was  necessary  for  a  sharp  word  of  command 
to  be  given  and  to  be  heeded.  It  wa.*  right  to  have  a  certain 
amount  of  liberty,  but  certain  occasions  demanded  that  there  should 
be  a  quick  and  ready  obedience. 

If  this  was  the  Scylla  of  the  kindergarten  then  the  Chary bdis 
was  the  too  stem  method  where  everything  was  sacrificed  to 
•'  order." 

Then  too  there  were  games  played  in  some  kindergartens  that 
had  no  place  there—  they  were  aimless  and  vapid  with  rhyme,  but 
no  reason  in  them.  No  play  nor  game  should  be  used  unless  it 
had  for  its  basis  some  race  characteristic. 

Miss  Harrison  bemoaned  the  fact  that  there  were  so  many 
teachers  who  taught  for  the  sake  of  the  money  there  was  in  it  and 
because  of  the  respectability  of  the  occupation.  (But  then  teach- 
ers are  always  getting  digs  for  receiving  money  for  their  services. 
Why  is  it  that  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  a  missionary,  a  general  of 
an  army,  in  fact  in  any  other  calling  the  laborer  is  considered 
worthy  of  his  hire  and  he  isn't  reproached  with  that  fact,  nor  are 
his  motives  impugned  :  his  name  may  go  thundering  down  the 
ages  just  the  same.  But  about  teachers  there  is  a  large,  strong, 
scandalous  suspicion  extant  that  they  are  sordid* beings,  obliged  to 
eat,  wear  clothes,  and  all  that,  and  they  are  mercenary  enough  to 
want  money  for  their  work !) 

There  is  not  enough  loving  sympathy  between  teacher  and  pupil. 
Too  often  the  child  was  made  to  feel  that  his  teacher  was  his 
jailor.  In  the  kindergarten  one  of  the  chief  things  aimed  at  was 
that  the  kindergartner  came  as  a  friend  and  wise  confidant  to  her 
charges. 
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Tbc  Greeks  looked  up  to  Minerva  as  the  embodiment  of  wis- 
dom— ihe  children  have  their  teacher,  for  their  know-all,  and  be- 
cause of  this  waited  position  which  she  holds  therein  ihe  respon- 
sibility lay. 

To  sum  up  briefly  what  could  be  expected  of  a  child  enleringa 
primary  school  from  a  kinderKarten,  it  was  claimed  that  his  atti- 
tude toward  his  ttacher  would  be  one  of  confidence  and  love. 
He  would  have  been  taught  to  observe  and  his  eye  would  have 
been  trained  to  see  form.  His  faculties  of  discrimination  would 
have  been  quickened,  he  would  make  inielligent  comparisons. 
And  through  the  development  of  these  right  ideals  he  would  be 
led  to  a  desire  for  facts. 

In  speaking  of  training  the  mind  to  see  resemblances  and  differ- 
ences a  kindergarten  cbUd  was  able  10  find  twenty  points  upon 
which  our  bodies  and  the  clam's  agreed  !  How  many  teachers 
could  do  as  well,  was  asked.  Without  criticising  Miss  Harrison's 
position  at  all,  it  does  a  seem  a  little  uncanny  for  a  baby  to  be  so 
analytical  as  to  gravely  point  out  twenty  ways  in  which  we  are 
quite  like  a  clam. 

There  is  hardly  anything  that  could  be  said  in  favor  of  the  kin- 
dergarten or  of  the  noble  women  enlisted  as  its  followers  that 
would  be  an  exaggeration,  but  there  is  much  to  contend  with  in 
the  primary  school  that  is  not  met  wKh  in  the  child  garden.  One 
teacher,  as  is  often  the  case,  in  a  cheerless  room.no  piano  nor  organ 
to  give  relief  from  the  monotony  of  her  voice  and  with  sixty, 
seventy,  and  yes  eighty  restless  little  people,  is  it  a  wonder  that 
she  takes  stringent  measures  with  them  and  that  her  sweetness 
turns  and  in  time  her  love  for  ihem  is  blunted  ? 

A  primary  school  cenainly  ought  to  be  a  beautiful  kindergarten 
carried  further,  but  pray  give  the  primary  teacher  some  of  the 
seeming  conditions  under  which  the  kiadergarten  blooms  and 
blossoms  so  sweetly. 


Vertical  Writing. 


While  this  department  of  elementary  education  is  attracting  so 
general  and  intense  interest,  and  while  so  many  are  groping  in 
the  dark  or  struggling  in  the  mists  of  uncertainty,  it  seems  de- 
sirable that  all  light  on  the  subject  should  be  sent  abroad  prompt- 
ly and  reflected  often.  From  this  point  of  view  I  desire  to  corrob- 
orate, from  our  own  experience,  some  of  the  important  conclusions 
reached  by  Dr.  Edward  R.  Shaw  in  his  study  of  the  subject  at 
home  and  abroad,  as  reported  in  The  Journal  of  May  4,  and  to 
try  to  add  a  little  to  the  truth  he  has  announced. 

First,  he  says  :  "  Vertical  Writing  is  a  reform  not  merely  as  to 
style  of  the  letter,  but  it  is  primarily  a  reform  as  to  posture  in 
writing."  This  is  a  fundamental  truth,  in  importance  transcend- 
ing allother  phases  of  the  subject.  Those  wno  hive  during  half 
a  century,  striven  to  improve  sloping  writing  have  had  wrong  con- 
ceptions. One  of  these  was  that  the  natural,  and  therefore  prop- 
er, position  of  the  band  in  writing  is  with  the  palm  down.  They 
have  said  that  when  the  forearm  is  raised  to  the  horizontal  posi- 
tion the  palm  turns  down.  A  most  popular  method  of  teacning 
band-positiun  has  been  to  ask  the  pupil  to  place  the  open  palm 
flat  on  the  desk  and  then  draw  up  the  fingers  until  the  ends  of  the 
third  and  the  fourth  form  a  rest.  There  nave  been  so  many  em- 
inent authorities  for  this  view  that  few  have  presumed  to  doubt. 
When,  however,  one  approaches  the  matter  without  prejudice  he 
can  soon  get  at  the  truth. 

In  the  January  P'nman's  Art  Journal  Supervisor  A.  F.  New- 
lands  preseiited  the  matter  somewhat  as  follows  :  "  Observe  in  the 
case  of  yourself  or  other  persons,  that  when  the  forearms  are 
raised  and  the  elbows  retained  at  the  sides,  the  shoulders,  spine 
and  chest  retain  their  normal  relative  positions.  There  is  no  ten- 
dency to  assume  an  unbealtbful  attitude.  When,  however,  the 
whole  arms  are  raised  and  carried  outward  and  lorward  the  spine 
begins  to  curve,  the  shoulders  are  drawn  forward,  and  the  chest 
is  more  or  less  contracted. 

Further,  notice  the  plane  of  the  paper  you  are  now  reading,  as 
regard  its  relation  to  the  eyes.  Hand  a  book  or  paper  to  ea«)  of 
any  number  of  persons,  ask  them  to  read  and  observe  the  relation 
of  the  plane  of  the  paper  to  the  eyes.  In  every  normal  case  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  paper  is  held  with  considerable  slope, 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  Ime  ol  sighi,  and  the  distance  will 
vary  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  inches,  In  the  case  of  young  chil- 
dren the  distance  will  be  less,  but  the  angle  about  the  same.  This 
must  be  the  position  most  natural  tor  reading.  No  one  appears 
to  have  thought  of  making  reading  desks  with  flat  tops.  Now,  if 
in  reading  it  is  best  to  hold  the  pa^e  with  considerable  slope, 
surely  that  is  also  the  hygienic  position  of  the  paper  in  relation 
to  the  eyes  while  writing. 

Next  let  us  consider  this  matter  as  regards  the  body,  arm,  and 
hand.  It  has  already  been  observed  that  to  raise  the  whole  arms 
and  bring  them  forward  and  outward  tends  to  draw  the  head  and 
shoulders  forward,  and  when  the  writer  uses  a  nearly  flat  desk 


this  tendency  becomes  a  necessity  in  order  to  bring  the  eyes  into 
proper  position  in  relation  to  the  paper.  This  is  the  unhygien- 
ic position  assumed  by  writers  working  upon  an  approximately 
flat  desk.  The  posture  is  even  worse  when  the  side  is  turned  to 
the  desk.  One  shoulder  is  supported,  while  the  other  droops, 
and,  besides  the  other  evils,  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  is  an  in- 
evitable consequence. 

What  are  the  conditions  with  respect  10  a  sloping  desk  .'  Jn 
this  connection,  if  the  reader  has  not  access  to  a  sloping  desk  he 
should  extemporize  one,  using  a  piece  of  board  or  a  wide  flat  book. 
Observe  in  lb.:  first  place  that  with  a  sloping  desk  nearly  adapted' 


to  the  height  of  the  writer  the  elbows  may  be  kept  in  the  norma 
position  quite  near  the  sides.  This  avoids  the  tendency  before 
mentioned  to  draw  the  shoulder,  spine,  and  chest  Into  an  unnat- 
ural position.  The  slope  of  the  desk  brings  the  paper  at  the 
proper  angle  and  reduces  the  distance  from  the  eyes.  The  ne- 
cessity of  adapting  the  body  to  the  desk  is  removed.  The  body 
usually  inclines  somewhat  forward,  but  the  bending  is  mainly  at 
the  hip- joints  where  it  should  be.  There  is  no  prolonged  contrw 
tion  of  one  set  of  muscles  and  a  corresponding  relaxation  of  an- 
other set,  as  when  the  shoulders  are  drawn  forward,  no  chest  con- 
traction, no  desire  to  spread  out  the  arms  and  settle  down  with 
the  chest  against  the  desk. 

Will  the  reader  examine  the  ground  so  far  covered  with  the  ut- 
most care,  (or.  if  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  experiments  sim;- 
gested  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  are  correct,  it  must  follow  that 
onl^  a  desk  with  considerable  slope  admits  of  a  truly  hygienic 
position  for  writing. 

Teachers  and  others,  advocates  of  sloping  writing,  have  always 
maintained  that  the  proper  position  of  the  hand  in  writing  is  the 
position  the  hand  naturally  takes  when  the  forearm  is  raised  to 
the  horizontal.  This  is  true  ;  but  the  development  of  their  sys* 
tern  has  led  to  a  misconception  of  what  that  natural  position  is. 
They  have  s^id  that  when  the  forearm  is  raised  the  palm  natural- 
ly turns  down,  and  a  popular  method  of  teaching  hand  position 
has  been  to  ask  the  learner  to  place  the  open  palm  flat  on  the 
desk  and  then  draw  up  the  fingets  until  the  third  and  fourth  form 
a  rest.  Anyone  can  easily  satisfy  himself  on  this  point.  First 
observe  the  position  of  the  hand  hanging  naturally  at.  the  side. 
Keeping  the  elbow  near  the  side  raise  the  forearm  10,  or  slightly 
above,  tne  horizontal.  Is  not  the  palm  still  turned  inward  P  Now 
raise  the  elbow  outward  and  note  tne  gradual  change  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  hand.  Does  not  the  palm  turn  downward  as  the  el- 
bow comes  up  ?  Are  not  these  the  natural  positions  of  the  band 
for  the  respective  positions  of  the  arm  ?  Now  a  few  minutes'  trial 
will  suffice  to  satisfy  most  persons  that  with  the  palm  of  the  band 
down,  upon  a  desk  with  a  slope  of  fifteen  or  more  degrees,  free- 
dom in  writing  is  impossible,  especially  it  an  effort  be  made  to 
maintain  anything  like  the  standard  slope.    As  this  b  the  only 

fiosition  of  the  hand  that  will  naturally  give  sloping  writing,  it 
ollows  that  sloping  writing  is  wholly  unnatural  upon  a  hyi-ienic 
desk.  As  an  effective  instrument  of  expression  it  may  b^  said  to 
be  impossible.  With  the  hand  in  a  natural  position  on  such  a 
desk,  the  elbow  near  the  side,  and  the  palm  turned  inward,  we 
get  the  freest  movement  for  vertical  writing. 

Note. — Part  n.,  in  a  later  number,  will  give  iltustralions  ol 
positions  at  different  kinds  of  desks. 
Principal  Training  School,  Kingston,  Ontario. 
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A  New  Hygienic  Desk. 


The  problem  of  devis<ng  properly  constructed  hygienic  school 
desks  has  (or  some  years  engaged  ihe  attention  of  eminent  spe- 


cialists. In  Germany  and  Austria  particularly,  hygienic  commis- 
sions have  collected  data  based  upon  the  measurement  of  many 
thousands  of  children  and  have  laid  down  certain  rules  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  matter  of  desk  manufacture.  In  this  country  also 
much  progress  has  been  made  in  investigations  of  Ibis  kind.  Dr. 
Hartwell,  of  Boston,  whose  address  on  school  desks  was  printed 
In  lasL  week's  JOURNAL,  might  be  mentioned  as  one  ol  the  best 
American  authorities  on  this  subject,    Prof.  Edward  R,  Shaw, 


lessor  Shaw  to  secure  "  minus  and  plus  distance."  This  inven- 
tion top,  whicb  The  Journal  has  referred  to  several  times  before 
this,  is  here  described  and  illustrated. 

Fig.  I  shows  the  desk  closed,  while  the  dotted  lines  indicate 
how  far  the  lop  may  be  drawn  dowm.    The  slope  of  the  desk  is 
30  degrees— the  same  slope  recommended  by 
tbe  Vienna  commission  appointed  to  coosida 
the  hygienic  construction  of  desks. 

Fig.  2  is  from  a  photograph  of  desks  which 
have  been  in  use  during  this  year  in  a  New 
York  city  school.  This  shows  one  desk  with 
the  top  drawn  down  as  the  pupil  would  use  it 
in  writing  or  studying,  and  the  farther  desk 
with  the  top  pushed  up.  When  the  top  is 
drawn  down,  its  edge  projects  over  tbe  edge  of 
the  chair  tbree  and  a  half  inches,  whicb  is  called 
the  minus  distance.  Tbe  advantage  of  this  is 
that  it  brings  the  pupil's  work  nearer  to  him 
and  prevents  bis  bending  over.  When  the  top 
is  pushed  up,  the  distance  between  the  edge  of 
the  chair  and  the  edge  ol  the  desk  top  is  one 
and  a  half  inches,  called  the  plus  distance.  Be- 
cause of  this  plus  distance  the  pupil  is  enabled 
to  get  in  and  out  of  his  seat  with  greater  ease. 
Fig.  3  shows  the  addition  of  a  narrow  lid, 
which  some  find  very  convenient,  but  this  adds 
considerably  to  the  cost  of  the  desk. 

Desks  with  a  double  top.  one  part  of  which 
slides  toward  the  pupil,  have  been  made  in 
Germany.  These,  however,  are  not  only  cum- 
bersome but  expensive  to  make.  Dr.  Shaw's 
purpose  was  to  secure  a  sliding  top  by  some 
simple  device  in  order  that  the  cost  of  the  desk 
might  be  but  little  if  any  above  the  cost  with 
stationary  top. 

He  has  taken  out  no  letters  patent  and  has 
no  financial  interest  in  the  invention  whkb 
must  have  cost  bim  weary  hours  of  expert- 
mentation  and '  a  considerable  amount  of 
money.  His  sole  aim  has  been  to  stimulate 
invention  in  the  direction  of  desks  adjustable 
for  minus  and  plus  distance.  There  are  now 
at  least  six  different  kinds  of  desks  and  seats  adjustable  as  to 
height  which  have  been  invented  in  a  very  short  period.    But 


dean  of  the  New  York  University  School  of  Pedagogy,  also  has 
made  valuable  cintributions  to  the  advancement  of  the  cause. 
A  most  important  step  forward  is  tbe  desk  top.  invented  by  Pro- 


desks  and  chairs  adjustable  as  to  height,  are  less  than  half  a  step 
towards  the  embodiment  of  the  hygienic  principles  of  seating. 
Dfsks  must  have  a  proper  slope  and  be  adjustable  for  minus  and 
plus  distance  as  well  as  for  height. 

The  desks  here  described  are  made  by  G.  A.  Bobrick,  50 
Bromfield  street,  Boston. 

Prof.  Booker  T.  Washington,  of  the  Tu'kegee  colored  insti- 
tute, in  Alabama,  who  tias  650  men  and  women  to  be  fed  every 
da^,  has  constructed  a  very  large  o\*en  of  pine  planks,  plastered 
inside  on  wire  lathing,  with  three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  mortar. 
It  is  beated  with  hve  or  six  Bradley  &  Hubbard  lamps.  In  that 
the  tough,  stringy  Southern  beef  and  mutton  are  made  tender. 
succulent,  appetizing,  and  nutritious.  ■  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  of  beef  are  put  in  every  night  and  are  cooked  without  any 
attention,  after  the  oven  is  charged,  with  vegetables,  oatmeal  or 
com  meal,  or  other  food  in  proportion.  The  cost  of  the  oven, 
without  lamps,  was  ti8.  The  Tuskegee  institute  is  about  to  be- 
come one  of  the  genera!  stations  for  experimeutal  work  on  food 
under  Prof.  Atwater's  direction. 
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School  Law  and  Legal  Intelligence. 

(This  department  in  the  present  number  is  mainly  given  over  to  laws  governing:  the  planning  and  erection  of  new  school  buildings.    The  revised 
code  by  the  English  Education  Department  contains  many  helpful  suggestions  for  further  le^al  etiictmeats  in  this  fisld;  hencs  this  is  also  presented 
The  remainder  of  this  department  is  given  to  laws  recently  enacted  in  a  few  of  the  states.) 


Erection  of  New  School  Buildings. 

By  R.  D.  Fisher. 

Provisions  made  by  the  Laws  of  the  Several  States, 

The  power  to  provide  school-houses  and  determine  the  amount 
necessary  to  defrav  the  expenses  thereto  is  primarily  in  the  school 
district  or  the  school  trustees,  but  the  statutes  of  the  several 
states  differ  materially.  When  a  school  district  is  empowered  to 
erect  a  school  building  it  is  usual  to  exercise  the  authority  through 
a  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose  or  through  the  school 
directors. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  Connecticut,  the  power  to  erect 
or  provide  school-houses  is  primarily  in  the  school  district ;  if  the 
(Jistrict  neglect  or  refuse  to  act  the  committee  are  authorized  to 
provide  rooms  and  employ  teachers  at  the  expense  of  the  dis- 
trict.    Gilman  vs,  Bassett  33  Conn.,  298. 

In  Indiana  it  has  been  held  that  it  is  for  (he  township  trustee 
to  provide  and  erect  the  school-houses.  Heal  vs,  Jefferson  Tw^, 
15  Ind.,  431. 

In  Massachusetts  it  was  held  that  a  school  district  did  not  ex- 
ceed its  power  by  an  agreement  with  a  builder  that  he  should 
erect  for  a  certain  sum  a  school- house,  and  build  a  public  hall 
over  the  same  to  be  his  property,  he  allowing  the  district  to  have 
the  use  of  the  hall  for  meetings,  examinations,  etc.  George  vs. 
School  District  6  Afet.,  497. 

In  New  Hampshire  power  is  given,  in  the  first  instance,  to  each 
school  district  by  vote,  to  raise  money  to  build  or  repair  school- 
houses  for  the  use  of  the  district,  and  to  locate  the  same ;  but  on 
their  unreasonable  neglect  or  refusal  the  jurisdiction  devolves  on 
the  selectmen  of  the  town.    Blake  vs.  Sturtevant^  12  N.  H.,  567. 

In  Arkansas  school  directors  have  no  power  to  'build  a  school- 
house  with  funds  of  the  district  unless  authorized  by  the  annual 
school  meeting  held  at  a  time  prescribed  by  statute.  Fluty  vs. 
School  Dist,  49  Ark.,  94. 

In  Iowa  it  was  held  that  the  board  of  directors  having  power 
to  make  contracts  for  the  erection  of  school-houses  may  ratify  an 
informal  contract  by  their  acts.  Stevens  vs,  Dist,  Twp.,  35  Iowa, 
462. 

In  Illinois  it  was  held  that  under  Rev.  Stat.  Chap.  1 22  sec.  8 
the  board  of  education  had  no  power  to  enter  into  a  contract  for 
the  erection  of  a  school-house  without  the  petition  of  a  majority 
of  the.  voters  of  a  district.  Board  of  Education  vs,  Roehr,  23 
III.  App.,  629.  See  also  School  Directors  vs.  Fcgleman  76  111., 
189. 

In  Dakota  it  is  held  that  the  power  to  authorize  the  building  of 
school-house  is  vested  exclusively  in  the  inhabitants.  Farmers' 
€tc„  Nat* I,  Bank  vs.  School  Dist.  No,  53,  6  Dakota,  255. 

The  Nebraska  supreme  court  holds  that  the  authority  belongs 
to  the  qualified  voters  of  the  school  district  to  erect  the  school 
buildings  and  to  determine  the  expenditure  for  the  same.  Geh- 
ling  vs.  Dist,  No.  56,  10  Neb.,  239. 

In  New  York  it  has  been  held  that  the  school  district  could  not 
delegate  its  power.     Benjamin  vs.  Hull,  17  Wend  (N.  Y.),  437. 

LIMITATION  AND  AUTHORITY. 

In  Indiana  the  trustee  of  a  township  cannot  contract  a  debt  for 
the  erection  of  a  school-house  which  will  make  the  aggregate 
debts  chargeable  to  the  special  school  fund  exceed  the  amount  of 
that  fund  on  hand.  Rosebum  vs.  Jefferson  Toivnship,  122  Ind., 
377.  The  same  is  held  in  Nebraska  and  Pennsylvania.  See 
School  Dist,  vs,  Stough.^Ntb.,  357  ;  Appeal  of  Luburg,  17  Alt, 
Rep.  245. 

Section  434  revised  statutes  of  Wisconsin  confers  on  the  dis- 
trict school  board  power  to  build  a  school-house  out  of  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  district  for  that  purpose.  But  it  has  no  power  to 
build  a  school-house  and  then  make  its  cost  a  charge  against  the 
district,  this  power  being  vested  by  section  430  in  the  voters. 
Nevil  vs.  Cliff  or  dy  63  Wis.,  435. 

For  the  purpose  of  building  school-houses,  purchasing  school- 
house  sites,  or  for  repairing  or  improving  the  same,  school  direct- 
ors by  a  vote  of  the  people  of  their  district,  in  the  state  of  Illinois, 
are  authorized  to  borrow  money  and  give  bonds  therefor  executed 
by  any  two  of  them.    Folsomvs.  School  Directors,  91  III ,  402. 

Under  the  Kentucky  statutes,  providing  that  the  county  super- 
intendent shall  condemn  dilapidated  buildings  when  unfit  for  the 
uses  designed,  and  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trustees  to  have 
a  new  building  erected  when  notified  by  the  superintendent,  it 
was  held  that  the  action  of  the  superintendent  and  trustees  in 
condemning  an  old  building  and  erecting  a  new  one  cannot  be 
questioned  by  a  tax-payer.  School  Dist.  vs.  Jamison  1 5  S.  W. 
R.  I. 


A  committee  appointed  by  a  school  district  according  to  statute 
to  purchase  and  repair  a  school-house  are  public  officers  and  a 
majority  of  them  have  authority  to  act  for  the  whole.  Keyser  vs. 
School  Dist.  No.  835  N.  H.,  477.  But  the  powers  of  a  building 
committee  are  limited  to  the  amount  voted  by  the  district  and 
they  cannot  bind  the  district  beyond  that  amount.  Wilson  vs. 
Dist.  School  No.  4.  32  N.  H.,  118. 

Whereat  a  school  meeting,  it  was  voted  to  build  a  new  school- 
house  or  enlarge  the  old  one,  and  a  building  committee'  was 
chosen  with  instructions  '*  to  proceed  forthwith  to  complete  the 
work  which  is  on  their  hands,"  it  was  held  that  the  committee  had 
power  either  to  build  a  new  school-house  or  to  enlarge  the  old 
one.    Morse  vs,  Dist,  No.  7,  3  Allen  (Mass.),  307. 

In  New  York  it  has  been  held  that  the  inhabitants  cannot  em- 
power a  building  committee  to  advertise  or  make  a  contract  for 
building  a  school-house  without  the  assent  of  the  trustees.  Peo- 
ple vs,  BanJUlde  How,  Pr.  (N.  Y.).  437. 

In  Maine  it  was  held  that  the  majority  of  a  building  committee 
may  employ  one  of  their  own  number  to  build  the  school-house, 
unless  there  is  fraudulent  or  corrupt  dealings  and  that  such 
member  may  recover  in  his  own  name  from  the  district  the 
amount  of  his  claim.  Junkins  vs.  Union  School  Dist,,  39  Me., 
220.  But  in  Weitz  vs.  Independent  Dist,  78  Iowa,  37,  it  was 
held  that  an  agreement  by  a  board  of  directors  to  employ  one  of 
their  number  to  superintend  the  consti-uction  of  a  school  building 
was  void. 

A  committee  appointed  by  a  school  district  to  remove  the 
school- house  of  the  district  has  no  authority  to  assess  a  tax  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  such  removal,  nor  can  the  district  confer  any 
such  authority  upon  such  committee.  The  prudential  committee 
of  the  district  is  alone  authorized  by  law  to  assess  the  tax.  John^ 
son  vs,  Sanders,  34  Vt.,  94. 

The  acceptance  by  the  school  directors  of  a  bid  other  than  the 
lowest  to  build  a  school  house  does  not  constitute  a  contract. 
Weitz  vs.  Independent  Dist,  79  Iowa.  423. 

Under  revised  statutes  (sec.  3988)  of  Ohio,  which  provides 
that  a  board  of  education  engaged  in  the  erection  of  a  school 
building  may,  in  its  discretion,  reject  all  bids,  but  it  was  held  not 
to  authorize  the  acceptance  of  any  but  the  "lowest  responsible 
bid." 

Where  the  qualified  electors  of  a  school  district  are  intrusted 
with  the  poWer  to  determine  what  sort  of  school -house  shall  be 
built,  and  the  extent  of  the  expenditure  therefor,  and  when  de- 
termined, the  school  board  have  no  authority  to  change  the  same 
and  thus  bind  the  district  for  an  increased  expenditure.  Gehling 
vs.  School  Dist,  No,  57  Neb.,  S.  C,  1895. 

After  a  school-house  has  been  erected  it  is  too  late  to  object  in 
proceedings  to  restrain  the  collection  of  a  tax  voted  to  pay  therefor, 
that  no  proposals  for  erecting  the  same  were  invited,  as  required 
by  law,  and  the  work  was  not  let  to  the  lowest  bidder,  or  that 
no  bonds  were  required  of  the  parties  who  erected  the  building. 
Casey  vs.  School  Dist.,  Iowa.  S.  C,  1895. 

Where  the  voters  of  a  school  district,  at  a  special  meeting  called 
for  that-  purpose,  authorize  the  building  of  a  new  school- house, 
an  error  of  the  meeting  in  appointing  a  building  committee  to 
let  the  contract  and  supervise  the  erection,  instead  of  leaving  the 
matter  with  the  school  board  as  directed  by  statute,  is  cured  by 
the  action  of  the  voters  in  subsequently  discharging  the  building 
committee  and  placing  the  contract  and  the  building  m  the  hands 
of  the  district  board.    Mayer  vs.  State,  Neb  ,  S.  C.  1895. 

A  contract  between  \  board  of  education  and  contractors  for 
building  a  school-house  is  not  void  under  code  C.  4Si  see  45,  re- 
stricting contracts  for  that  purpose  to  the  amount  of  funds  avail- 
-  able  for  the  fiscal  year,  though  it  fixes  a  sum  as  the  contract  pnce 
greater  than  such  available  funds,  if  it  prondes  that  no  liability 
shall  be  imposed  on  the  board  for  anything  beyond  the  sum  law- 
fully available;  and  the  board  may  pay  on  such  contract  the  amount 
that  is  available  under  said  law.  Davis  vs.  Board  of  Education, 
W.  Va.,  S.  C  ,  38  W.  Va.,  382. 


Planning  of  School  Buildings. 

The  revised  code  of  regulations  for  the  planning:  of  schools  issued  by  the 
English  Education  Department  contains  most  valuable  suggestions  relative 
to  the  construction  and  fitting  up  of  elementary  schools.  School  boards, 
superintendents,  and  architects  will  particularly  value  them,  but  teachers 
in  general  may  derive  much  useful  information  from  them,  that  will  ena- 
ble them  to  speak  intelligently  on  the  proper  arrangement  of  school  build- 
ings; The  code,  which  was  printed  in  full  in  the  Architect  and  Contract 
Reporter,  is  in  part  as  follows  : 

School  planning  is  the  science  of  thoroughly  adapting  every 
part  of  a  building,  even  the  minutest  detail,  to  the  work  ofschool 
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teaching.  Convenience  of  plan,  suitable  lighting,  proper  subdi- 
vision into  classes,  and  thorough  ventilation,  with  wymth  but 
without  drafts,  are  its  leading  essentials.  Attention  to  small 
points  is  of  extreme  importance.  Sanitary  laws  are  here  as  vital 
as  in  a  hospital. 

The  following  building  rules  are  intended  to  assist  school  man- 
agers, school  boards,  and  their  architects  to  produce  the  most 
compact,  convenient,  and  economical  plans  of  school  buildings. 

The  annual  cost  of  maintenance  should  be  kept  in  view  as 
much  as  the  capital  expense. 

It  is  desirable  that,  bfefore  instructing  an  architect,  the  teach- 
ing staff  of  a  school  should  be  well  considered,  so  that  the  num- 
ber of  rooms  and  the  accommodation  of  each  may  be  approxi- 
mately settled  before  the  expense  of  building  is  incurred. 

REQUIREMENTS. 

The  following  plans  should  be  prepared  : 

I. — A  block  plan  of  the  site,  drawn  to  a  scale  of  twenty  feet  to 
an  inch.    This  plan  must  indicate : 

(a)  The  position  of  the  school  buildings,  {^d)  Outbuildings. 
(c)  Playground,  (d)  Drains  (collateral  and  main),  with  their  fell 
and  depth  below  ground,  {e)  Entrances.  (/)  Boundary  walls, 
or  fences,  and  their  nature.  (^)  Roads.  (A)  The  points  of  the 
compass.     (/)  The  levels  of  the  ground  at  the  principal  points. 

II.— A  plan  of  each  floor  of  the  school-rooms  (and  teacher's  or 
janitor's  residence,  if  any),  drawn  to  a  scale  of  eight  feet  to  an 
inch.  The  internal  fittings  of  the  rooms  (fireplaces,  groups  of 
desks,  benches,  etc.)  must  be  accurately  shown.  The  plan  should 
also  state  whether  the  rooms  are  intended  for  bovs,  girls,  or  in- 
fants. In  cases  of  enlargement,  a  plan  showing  the  buildings  as 
they  exist  is  needed. 

III. — Sections  and  at  least  four  elevations,  also  drawn  to  a 
scale  of  eight  feet  to  an  inch.  The  ceiling,  the  position  of  win- 
dow-heads in  relation  thereto,  and  the  mode  of  ventilation  must 
be  shown.  ^ 

.  N.  B.— (a)  Pencil  drawings  cannot  be  received,  but  colored 
tracings  in  ink  may  be  submitted  while  plans  are  in  the  prelimi- 
nary stage  of  pencil,  so  that  suggested  alterations  can  be  adopted 
without  difficulty  or  expense,  (d)  Diagrams  are  of  no  value  and 
cannot  be  accepted,  {c)  In  the  case  of  enlargenients,  the  whole 
site  and  the  existing  building  should  be  accurately  shown,  {d) 
All  plans  should  be  dated,  the  scales  drawn  on,  and  dimensions 
figured. 

IV. — A  detailed  specification  separated  under  the  several 
branches  of  the  building  trade. 

GENERAL  BUILDING  RULES. 

I.  Planning  and  Accommodation.— In  planning  a  school 
the  first  thing  is  to  seat  the  children  in  the  best  manner  for  being 
taught.  The  accommodation  of  each  room  depends  not  merely 
on  Its  area,  but  also  on  its  shape  (especially  in  the  kind  of  desk 
proposed),  the  positions  of  the  doors  and  fireplaces,  and  its  proper 
lighting.  The  second  point  is  to  group  the  rooms  together  in  a 
compact  and  convenient  manner. 

2  and  3.  School-Rooms.— Every  school  must  have  a  school- 
room as  hereunder  or  a  central  hall  as  under  Rule  8.  The  proper 
width  for  a  school-room  is  from  18  to  22  feet.  In  a  room  18  feet 
wide,  groups  of  long  desks,  thre^  de^p,  should  be  used  ;  where 
.  four  rows  are  used  the  width  should  be  21  feet  and  6  inches,  and 
,  if  the  width  is  22  feet,  dual  desks,  five  rows  deep  are  most  suita- 
ble. 

{a)  Accommodation  in  school-rooms  for  elder  children  is  cal- 
culated by  the  number  of  children  seated  at  desks  and  benches, 
subject  to  a  minimum  of  10  square  feet  per  child  being  provided. 

(d)  Double  bank  schools  (now  almost  obsolete)  require  rooms 
32  feet  wide,  walls  left  clear  for  three  rows  of  desks,  and  ample 
lighting  from  windows  on  both  sides  extending  to  ceiling. 

(c)  Wasted  space  cannot  be  considered. 

3.  The  doors  and  fireplaces  in  school-rooms  must  be  so  placed 
as  to  allow  of  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  school  room  being  left 
free  for  the  groups  of  benches  and  desks.' 

{a)  No  school  room  lighted  from  one  side  only  can  be  approved. 
The  gable  ends  should  be  fully  utilized  for  windows. 

4.  Walls,  Floors,  and  Roofs.— The  walls  of  every  school- 
room and  class-room,  if  ceiled  at  the  level  of  the  wall  plate,  must 
be  at  least  1 2  feet  high  from  the  level  of  the  floor  to  the  ceiling, 
afid,  if  the  area  contain  more  than  360  superficial  square  feet,  1 3 
feet,  and,  if  more  than  600,  then  14  feet. 

{a)  The  walls  of  every  school-room  and  class-room,  if  ceiled 
'to  the  rafters  and  collar-beam,  must  be  at  least  1 1  feet  high  from 
the  floor  to  the  wall-plate,  and  at  least  14  feet  to  the  ceiling  across 
the  collar-beam. 

{d)  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  render  the  roofs  impervious 
to  cold  and  heat. 

{c)  Roofs  open  to  the  apex  are  not  approved.  They  can  only 
be  permitted  where  the  roofs  are  specially  impervious  to  heat  and 
cold,  and  where  apex  ventilation  is  provided.  Iron  tie-rods  are 
least  unsightly  when  placed  horizontally. 

(d)  The  whole  of  the  external  walls  of  the  school  and  residence 
must  be  solid.  If  of  brick,  the  thickness  must  be  at  least  one 
brick  and  a  half,  and  if  of  stone,  at  least  20  inches. 


(e)  All  walls,  not  excepting  fence  walls,  should  have  a  danq>- 
proof  course  just  above  the  ground  line. 

(/)  The  vegetable  soil  v^nthin  the  area  of  the  building  should 
be  removed,  the  whole  space  covered  by  a  layer  of  concrete  not 
less  than  six  inches  thick,  and  air  bricks  inserted  in  opposite 
walls  to  insure  a  through  current  of  air  under  floors  for  ventila- 
tion to  joists. 

(j^ )  Timber  should  be  protected  from  mortar  and  cement  by 
asphalt  or  tar. 

5.  Entrancfs  —  Entrances  should  be  separate  for  each  de- 
partment. In  large  schools  more  than  one  entrance  to  each  de- 
partment is  desirable  (see  also  Rule  10).  The  principal  entrances 
should  never  be  through  the  cloak-room.  Entrance  doors  should 
open  outward  as  well  as  inward.  A  porch  should  be  external  to 
the  school-room. 

9.  Cloak-Rooms  and  Lavatories.— Cloak-rooms  must  be 
external  to  school-rooms  and  class-rooms,  with  gangways  at  least 
4  feet  wide,  amply  lighted  from  the  end.  Hat- pegs  should  be  *2 
inches  apart,  numbered,  and  of  two  tiers  The  hanging-space 
necessary  to  provide  a  separate  peg  for  each  child  is  thus  6  inches 
lineal. 

Thorough  ventilation  is  essential,  so  that  smells  are  not  carried 
into  the  school. 

Lavatory  basins  are  needed.  The  girls'  schools  require  a 
larger  number  than  boys'  or  infants'. 

A  lock-up,  slop-sink,  water-tap,  and  cupboard  are  desirable 
for  the  janitor. 

7.  Class-  Rooms.— Class-rooms  are  calculated  at  10  square  feet 
if  not  providing  accommodation  for  more  than  sixty  children.  Sir 
rows  of  dual  desks,  or  four  rows  of  long -length  desks,  are  permis- 
sible in  such  class-rooms.  When  the  front  of  a  class  is  narrowed,, 
but  the  area  of  a  room  is  not  reduced,  a  seventh  row  of  dual 
desks  or  a  fifth  row  of  long  desks  may  be  allowed.  Rule  2  ap- 
plies to  all  rooms  providing  accommodation  for  more  than  sixty, 
or  being  more  than  24  feet  8  inches  deep  from  the  window  waU. 

(a)  The  minimum  size  of  class-room  if  18  feet  by  15  feet.  If 
desks  are  placed  longitudinally  the  width  should  not  be  less  than 
16  feet.  This  latter  width  is  also  allowed  in  school-rooms  of 
very  small  size. 

(d)  The  class-rooms  should  never  be  passage-rooms  from  one 
part  of  the  building  to  another  nor  from  the  school  room  to  the 
playground  or  yard,  and  should  be  on  the  same  level  as  the  school- 
room. Each  should  be  easily  cleared  without  disturbance  to  any 
other  room     Door  should  open  both  ways. 

(c)  The  number  of  class-rooms  should,  where  practicable,  equal 
the  number  of  classes  in  the  school-room ;  usually  five  class- 
rooms are  necessary  for  the  six  standards. 

{d)  The  excessive  use  of  movable  partitions  should  be  avoided. 

8.  Halls. — Large  schools  are  sometimes  planned  with  a  cen- 
tral hall,  from  which  the  class-rooms  are  entered,  and  which  is 
not  as  a  rule  calculated  in  the  accommodation 

In  the  case  of  mixed  schools  an  exception  is  made,  one  class 
being  necessary  in  the  hall  in  order  to  secure  a  teacher's  super- 
vision of  the  separate  exits  to  the  latrines ;  the  hall  must  there- 
for be  suitable  for  teaching  such  class.  It  must  be  fully  lighted, 
warmed,  and  ventilated,  and  must  contain  a  floor  space  of  not 
less  than  i  ,2co  square  feet,  and  the  position  of  the  class  should 
be  marked  on  the  plan.     Halls  of  excessive  size  are  not  approved. 

9.  Windows. — Every  part  and  comer  o(  a  school  should  be 
fully  lighted.  The  light  should,  as  far  as  possible,  and  especially 
in  class-rooms,  be  admitted  from  the  left  side  of  the  scholars. 
All  other  windows  in  class-rooms  should  be  regarded  as  supple- 
mentary or  for  summer  ventilation.  Where  left  light  is  impossi- 
ble right  light  is  next  best.  Windows  full  in  the  eyes  of  teachers 
or  scholars  are  not  approved  In  rooms  14  feet  high  any  space 
beyond  24  feet  from  the  window  wall  is  insufficiently  lighted. 

(a)  Windows  should  never  be  provided  for  the  sake  merely  of 
external  effect.  All  kinds  of  glazing  which  diminish  the  light 
and  are  troublesome  to  keep  clean  and  in  repair  should  be 
avoided.  A  large  portion  of  each  window  should  be  made  to 
open  for  ventilation  and  for  cleaning. 

id)  The  sills  of  the  main  lighting  windows  should  be  placed 
about  four  feet  above  the  floor,  and  the  top  of  some  should  reach 
nearly  to  the  ceiling  with  a  portion  made  to  swing.  The  ordinary 
rules  respecting  hospitals  should  here  be  remembered  Large 
spaces  between  the  window  heads  and  the  ceiling  are  productive 
of  foul  rooms. 

{c}  Skylights  are  objectionable  and  should  never  be  resorted 
to  where  windows  are  possible.  Plans  needlessly  involving  their 
use  cannot  be  approved,  except  in  the  case  of  central  halls  having 
ridge,  or  apex,  ventilation. 

10.  Staircases. — A  staircase  like  a  porch  must  be  external  to 
the  school-room.  No  triangular  steps  or  "  winders  "  should  be 
used.  Each  step  should  be  about  i  ^  inches  broad  and  not  more 
than  5  J  to  6  inches  high.  The  flights  should  be  short  and  the 
landings  unbroken  by  steps.  The  number  of  staircases  should  be 
sufficient,  not  only  for  daily  use,  but  also  for  rapid  exit  in  case  of 
fire  or  panic. 

ventilation  and  warming. 

Ventilation. — Apart  from  open  windows  and  doors,  there 
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should  be  provision  for  copious  inlet  of  fresh  air ;  also  for  outlet 
of  foul  air  at  the  highest  point  of  the  room  ;  the  best  way  of  pro- 
viding the  latter  is  to  build  to  each  room  a  separate  air  chimney 
carried  up  in  the  same  stack  with  smoke  flues.  An  outlet  should 
have  motive  power  by  heat  or  exhaust,  otherwise  it  will  frequently 
act  as  a  cold  inlet.  The  principal  point  in  all  ventilation  is  to 
prtvent  stagnant  air.  Particular  expedients  are  only  subsidiary 
to  this  main  direction.  Inlets  should  provide  a  minimum  of  2* 
square  inches  per  child,  and  outlets  a  minimum  of  2  inches". 
Rooms  should,  m  addition,  be  flushed  with  fresh  air  from  win- 
dows about  every  two  hours. 

A  sunny  aspect  is  especially  valuable  for  children  and  impor- 
tant in  its  effects  on  ventilation  and  health. 

(a)  Although  lighting  from  the  left  hand  is  considered  so  im- 
portant, ventilation  in  summer  demands  also  the  provision  of  a 
small  swing  window  as  far  from  the  lighting  as  possible  and  near 
the  ceiling. 

Warming. — The  warming  should  be  moderate  and  evenly 
distributed  so  as  to  maintain  a  temperature  of  from  $6  degrees  to 
60  degrees.  When  a  corridor  or  lobby  is  warmed  the  rooms  are 
more  easily  dealt  with  and  are  less  liable  to  cold  drafts.  Where 
schools  are  wholly  warmed  by  hot  water  the  principle  of  direct 
radiation  is  recommended.  In  such  cases  open  grates  in  addi- 
tion are  useful  for  extra  warming  occasionally  and  their  flues  for 
ventilation  always 

{a)  A  common  stove  with  a  pipe  through  the  wall  or  roof,  can 
under  no  circumstances  be  allowed  Stoves  are  only  approved 
when  (i.)  provided  with  proper  chimneys  (as  in  the  case  of  open 
fires  I ;  (ii.  1  of  such  a  pattern  that  they  cannot  become  red-hot  or 
otherwise  contaminate  the  air  ;  (iii.)  supplied  with  fresh  air  direct 
from  the  outside  by  a  flue  of  not  less  than  72  inches  superficial ; 
and  (iv.)  not  of  such  a  size  or  shape  as  to  interfere  with  the  floor 
space  necessary  for  teaching  purposes. 

(If)  A  thermometer  should  be  kept  hung  up  in  a  school. 

SANITARY    ARRANGEMENTS. 

Water-closets  within  the  miin  school  building  are  not  desira- 
ble and  are  only  sanctioned  for  women  teachers.  All  others 
should  be  at  a  short  distance  and  completely  disconnected  from 
the  school      Privies  should  be  fully  20  feet  distant. 

(a)  The  doors,  staircases,  and  passages  leading  from  the 
school-room  to  the  latrines  (whether  in  mixed  or  in  other  schools;, 
and  the  latrines  themselves  must  be  separate  for  the  two  sexes, 
and  constructed  entirely  apart  from  each  other.  In  the  case  of  a 
mixed  school  this  rule  especiallv  affects  the  planning  Where 
passages  or  corridors  are  unavoiciably  used  by  both  sexes  there 
must  be  complete  supervision  from  the  class  rooms  by  sheets  of 
clear  glass. 

{d)  Each  closet  must  be  not  less  than  2  feet  3  inches  wide  nor 
more  than  3  feet,  fully  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  properly 
screened  or  supplied  with  a  door.  More  than  one  seat  is  not  al- 
lowed in  any  closet. 

(c)  The  children  must  not  be  obliged  to  pass  in  front  of  the 
teacher's  residence  in  order  to  reach  their  latrines. 

(</)  Tre  following  table  shows  approximately  the  number  of 
closets  needed : 


For  Girls. 

For  Boys.   iFor  Infants. 

Under  30  children 

,2 

I 

2 

"     aoo        *' 
..     300        '• 

^           1 
4 

5 
6 

7 

8       ' 

2 

2 

3 
3 

'  4 

•    5 
Urinals  in  | 

3        • 

3 

4 

5      ■' 

7     \ 
>roporlion»  ; 

(^)  Cesspits  and  privies  should  only  be  used  where  unavoidable, 
and  should  be  at  a  distance  of  at  least  20  feet  from  the  school. 
Earth  or  ash  closets  of  an  approved  type  may  be  employed  in 
rural  districts,  but  drains  for  the  disposal  of  slop  and  surface 
water  are  still  necessary.  The  proximity  of  drinking  wells  should 
be  carefully  avoided. 

(/*)  Soil  drains  must  always  be  laid  outside  ^he  building  (on  a 
nard,  even  bottom  or  concrete;  in  straight  lines  with  glazed  stone- 
ware pipes,  carefully  jointed  in  cement  and  made  absolutely  water- 
tight. A  diameter  of  4  inches  is  sufficient  unless  for  drains  re- 
ceiving the  discharge  of  more  that  10  closets.  Above  this  num- 
ber the  diameter  should  be  6  inches.  The  fall  should  never  be 
less  than  i  in  30  for  4-inch,  and  i  in  40  for  6-inch  drains.  An 
inspection  opening  or  chamber  should  be  provided  at  each  change 
of  direction,  so  as  to  facilitate  cleansing  the  drain  without  open- 
ing the  ground.  Every  soil  drain  must  be  disconnected  from  the 
main  sewer  by  a  properly  constructed  trap  placed  on  the  line  of 
drain  between  the  latrines  and  the  public  sewer.  This  trap  must 
be  thoroughly  ventilated  by  at  least  two  untrapped  openings,  one 
being  the  4-inch  soil  pipe  carried  up  full  size  above  the  roof  and 
the  other  an  inlet  pipe  connected  with  the  side  of  the  trap  furth- 
est from  the  public  sewer.  Automatic  flushing  tanks  are  desira- 
ble where  trough  closets  are  used 

(e)  Urinals  must  in  all  cases  have  a  sufficient  supply  of  water 
for  flushing. 


(A)  Waste  pipes  from  sinks  or  lavatories  should  be  first  trapped 
inside  and  then  made  to  discharge  direct  through  the  wall  over  a 
trapped  gulley. 

^Desks  and  benches  having  been  fully  discussed  in  The  Journal  the  rules 
relating  to  them  are  emitted.) 

SI  rES  AND  PLAYGROUNDS. 

Every  school  should  have  an  open,  airy  playground,  propor- 
tioned to  the  size  and  needsTof  the  school.  The  minimum  size  of 
site  is.  in  the  absence  of  exceptional  circumstances,  a  quarter  of 
an  acre  for  every  250  children  If  the  school  is  of  more  than  one 
story  this  area  may  be  proportionally  reduced.  The  minimurti 
open  space  is  30  square  feet  per  child. 

(<i)  In  the  case  of  a  mixed  school,  playgrounds  must  be  sepa^ 
rate  for  the  boys  and  girls. 

(d)  All  playgrounds  should  be  properly  leveled,  drained,  in- 
closed, and  fitted  with  some  simple  appliances.  A  portion  should 
be  covered,  having  one  side  against  a  wall.  A  covered  way 
should  never  connect  the  offices  with  the  main  building.  But- 
tresses and  corners  should  be  avoided. 

(c)  An  infant  school  should  have  its  playground  on  the  same 
level  as  the  school  and  open  to  the  sunshine. 

16.  Infant  Schools —Infants  should  not,  except  in  very 
small  schools,  be  taught  in  the  same  room  with  older  children,  as 
the  noise  and  the  training  of  the  infants  disturb  and  injuriously 
affect  the  discipline  and  instruction  of  the  other  children. 

(a)  There  must  be  no  opening  wider  than  an  ordinary  door- 
way between  an  infants'  and  any  other  school-room,  because  of 
the  sound  of  the  infant  teaching. 

id)  An  infant  school  (and  playground)  should  always  be  on  the 
ground  floor,  and,  if  more  than  eighty  scholars  are  admitted, 
should  have  one  gallery  and  a  small  group  of  desks  for  the  occa- 
sional use  of  the  older  infants. 

ic)  No  mfant  gallery  should  hold  more  than  eighty  or  ninety 
infants.  It  should  be  well  lighted  from  one  side.  The  light  for 
object  lessons  is  as  good  from  the  right  as  from  the  left. 

UO  The  width  of  an  infant  school- room  should  be  in  propor- 
tion to  its  size,  but  not  more  than  24  feet  A  covered  marching 
ground  is  desirable. 

{€)  The  babies'  room  should  always  have  an  open  fire,  and  be 
maintained  at  a  temperature  of  65  degrees.  As  a  rule  it  should 
not  contain  more  than  fifty  children.  Large  schools  may  require 
two  communicating  rooms  for  babies,  one  fitted  with  low  kinder- 
garten desks  the  other  providing  space  for  exercises. 

(/)  The  accommodation  of  an  infant  school  is  calculated  at  8 
square  feet  for  each  child,  after  deducting  wasted  or  useless  space, 
but  a  larger  area  should  be  allowed  wherever  practicable.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  the  numbers  are  conveniently  seated  and 
that  space  is  left  for  marching.  Where  a  second  standard  is 
taught  in  an  infant  school  the  accommodation  for  it  is  calculated 
at  10  square  feet  per  child. 


New  York  State  Laws. 

RECENT  ENACTMENTS. 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  purchase  and  display  of  United 
States  flags  m  connection  with  the  public  schools  of  the  state. 

(Became  a  law  April  3,  189^;,  with  the  approval  of  the  g^ernor.  Passed 
three-fifths  being: present.) 

Section  i.  The  school  authorities  of  every  public  school  in  the  several 
cities  add  school  districts  of  this  state  shall  purcha&e  a  United  States  flag, 
flagstaCF  and  the  necessary  appliances  therefor,  and  shall  display  such  flag 
upon  or  neat  tlie  public  school  building  during  school  hours,  and  at  such 
other  times  as  the  sc>iool  authorities  may  direct.  The  necessary  funds  to 
defray  the  e3q>ense  incurred  by  this  act  shall  be  assessed  and  collected  in 
the  same  manner  as  moneys  for  public  school  purpos<es  are  now  raised  by 
law. 

$  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

An  act  to  provide  that  additional  facilities  for  free  instruction 
in  natural  history,  geography,  and  kindred  subjects,  by  means  of 
pictorial  representation  and  lectures .  may  be  furnished  to  the  free 
common  schools  of  each  city  and  village  of  the  state  that  has,  or 
may  have,  a  superintendent  of  free  common  schools. 

(Became  a  law  April  19,  1895,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor. 
Passed,  three-fifths  t)eing  present.) 

Section  i.  The  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  furnish  additional  facilities  for  instruction  m  natural  historyJ 
geography,  and  kindred  subjects,  by  means  of  pictorial  representation  and 
lectures,  to  the  free  common  schools  of  each  city  and  village  of  the  state 
that  has  or  may  have  a  supermtendent  of  free  common  schools.  The  local 
school  authorities  may,  in  their  discretion,  cause  the  aforesaid  illustrate^ 
lectures  10  be  repeated  to  their  artisans,  mechanics,  and  other  citizens  on 
the  legal  holidays  and  at  other  times.  Any  institution  instructing  a  teach- 
ers' traming  class,  or  any  union  free  fchool  may  have  the  free  use  of  the 
apparatus  provided  by  this  act  upon  the  payment  to  the  superintendent  of 
schools  loaning  the  same  of  necessary  expenses  incurred  in  such  Ube  or  for 
any  loss  or  iirjury  to  said  property.  Said  superintendent  may,  from  timd 
to  time,  establisn  the  rules  and  regulations  and  make  and  enter  into  the 
contracts  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

$  2.  The  annual  report  of  each  school  superintendent  to  the  department 
of  public  instruction  S'hall  contain  a  full  statement  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  instructions  described  may  be  given  and  his  judgment  of  the  usefulness 
of  the  same. 

$  3.  The  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated, 
from  any  monevs  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  preparation  for  and 
the  support  and  maintenance  of  said  instruction  for  the  year  beginning  on 
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M  d»j  of  J*niuT7,  eigbleen  hundred  and  Dloetj'five.  parable  br  the 
poQ  the  varranl  of  the  compIroUer^  upon  vouchers  approved  hj 
itendeot  ol  public  [nstruction  aod  audited  bj  the  comptroller, 
in  of  twenty- five  thousand  dollars  shall  be  appropriated  annually 
thereafter,  in  the  general  appropriation  Mil,  for  the  preparation  lot  and  the 
Mipport  and  mainlenaaceof  said  iustruclion  for  the  term  of  four  jrears  from 
the  first  daj  of  January,  tighteen  hundred  and  □inely-Gve. 


rat,  I 


i  4-  Tbia  act  shall  take  effect  in 


ialely. 


LIBRARY  UONEVS  AND  S.CFOOL 

Od  May  8  Gov.  Morton  approved  the  following: 

"  AMemblyman  Ainsworlh's  bill  amending  the  act  providing  for  the  dis- 
tribulioD  of  $55,000  school  Kbtary  moneys. 

"  Assemblyman  Pavey's,  makine  it  the  duty  of  ihe  sule  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  to  take,  or  cause  to  be  taken,  a  biennial  school  census 
tn^October,  in  (owns  and  c:ti«s  having  a  population  of  ro,ooo  or  upward. 
The  result  shall  be  summarised  in  bis  annual  report  for  the  year  In  whkb 
the  census  is  taken.  The  fint  census  is  to  be  taken' this  year.  The  ex- 
pense of  it  is  to  be  borne  by  the  toons  and  cities.  Tbe  census  u  to  shoo  ; 
The  names  and  ages  of  all  persons  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sfiteen  ; 
' ning  within  the  application 


the  number  of  per» 

of  this  law  between  the  ages  of  iwelvc 

read  ot  write  :  Ihe  number  over  ftnir  > 

il  because  obliged  lo  work  ;  the  cumber  beta 


attend  other  than 


information  needed  li 


did  not  attend 
a-i  sixteen  who 
[  facts  as  may  be  of  import- 
-arry  out  the  requirements  of 
rfor  the  improvement  of  the 


>  Minnesota. 

To  encourage  higher  education  in  village  and  town  graded 
public  schools,  the  high  school  board  is  authorized  to  extend 
state  aid,  to  the  amount  o(  )]Oo  annually,  to  any  such  school  be- 
low the  rank  of  high  school,  which  pursues  a  course  of  study  laid 
down  or  approved  by  the  board,  and  whose  work  is  of  a  high 
enough  ctuuracter  to  warrant  the  assistance.  Ten  thousand  dol- 
lars is  to  be  appropriated  annually  for  this  work. 

The  high  school  board  of  the  state  is  authorized  to  extend  the 
right  to  take  the  examinations  ^ven  by  the  board  in  schools 
under  its  charge  to  the  common  district  schools. 

The  board  recently  adopted  the  following  rules  to  govern  the 
distribution  of  the  funds : 


Second — The  schools  shall  hold  sessions  of  not  less  than  nine  months 

Third — Tbe  schools  shall  have  not  less  than  three  good-siied,  cheerful, 
well-kept  rooms. 

Fourth — There  must  be  a  well-o^aniied  graded  school,  having  not  less 
thafl  three  distinct  departments. 

Fifth — The  schools  shall  pursue  a  course  of  siudv  corresponding  essen- 
tially with  the  graded  course  presented  m  the  high  school  manual. 

Sixth — The  upper,  or  grammar  schoul  department,  should  be  Open,  free 
of  tuiiion,  to  non-residenl  pupi's  subject  to  regular  eniiance  examinations 
at  ibediscreiioa  of  the  principal. 

Seventh—The  school  shall  be  supplied  with  mips,  dictionaries,  a  globe, 
charts,  primary  malerial,  and  ^upplemenlary  reading,  befitting  an  intelli- 


wive 


eh^Heachoolshairbuild  up  a  hbraty  weU  supfdied  with  books  f« 
the  study  of  geography  and  .American  hiitory. 

Ninth— The  school  shall  annually  present  a  clan  properly  prepared  for 
Ihe  examination  of  this  board  in  the  common  branches. 

Tenth— The  annual  appropriation  of  $300  shall  be  voted  by  Ihii  board 
allbe  end  of  the  school  year  upon  evidence  of  sitisfactOTT  wtwt 

Eleventh- The  principal  shall  hold  a  special  certificate  granted  by  the 
high  school  board,  which,  in  addition  to  promise  of  profeasiooal  «ucce«, 
will  require  one  of  the  following  in  evidence  ol  scholanhip : 

(a)  TTie  college  diploma  of  a  reputable  college  or  university. 

(i)  The  advance  dlplotoi  of  a  lUte  normal  school. 

(C)  The  diploma  of  a  high  school  known  for  scholarship,  and  panun^  a 
full  four  years' course. 

I,/)  A  creditable  examination  in  the  common  branches  and  such  academ- 
ic branches  as  may  be  required  by  this  board. 

State  Superintendent  Pender^st,  and  State  High  School  In- 
spector G.  B.  Alton,  were  appomtedto prepare  a  course  of  study 
for  the  high  schools  which  are  to  add  a  normal  course  to  tbe 
senior' year. 

The  board  of  education  of  any  district  in  the  state  that  is 
working  under  a  special  law,  is  authorized,  by  majority  vote,  to 
elect  one  ot  its  number  treasurer.  The  treasurer  is  to  serve  for 
one  year. 

The  teachers'  university  certificate,  issued  by  the  state  univer- 
sity to  graduates  of  the  department  of  pedagogy,  is  to  be  valid 
as  a  certificate  of  the  first  grade  to  teach  in  the  public  schools 
for  two  years.  At  the  end  of  the  two  years  of  teaching,  the 
certificate  may  be  indorsed  by  the  president  of  the  university 
and  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  such  indorsement 
is  to  make  the  certificate  permanent. 

County  superintendents  are  no  longer  the  court  of  last  resort 
in  the  matter  ot  issuing  certificates  to  teachers.  A  teacher  who- 
has  been  refused  a  certificate  by  a  county  superintendent,  may 
appeal  to  the  state  superintendent,  if  he  thinks  that  he  has  not 
had  fair  treatment. 

It  is  unlawful  for  any  one  to  sell  school  children  tobacco  in 
any  form. 

Duluth  gets  a  state  normal  school.  No  appropriation  is  to  be 
made  prior  to  1896. 

Five  thousand  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  ses- 
sions of  the  state  educational  association  arc  to  be  hereafter 
printed  for  general  distribution  at  the  expense  of  the  state. 

Bonds  for  the  building  of  school-houses  in  school  districts  in 
incorporated  cities  may  be  issued  by  boards  of  education  to  the 
amount  of  two  per  cent,  of  the  taxable  property  in  the  district. 
The  board's  action  must  be  approved  by  the  city  council. 

Elementary  normal  instruction  may  be  given  in  state  high 
schools.  Ten  thousand  dollars  will  be  appropriated  annu- 
ally for  that  purpose,  not  more  than  tS'X'  of  which  is  to  ^  to 
any  one  school  in  any  one  year.  Any  state  hi^h  school  with  a 
four  years'  course,  which  in  the  senior  year  provides  for  a  review 
of  the  common  school  branches  and  instruction  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  them,  may  obtain  a  part  of  the  appropria- 
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Editorials  Notes. 

The  problem  of  school  boards  is  beginning  to  be 
considered.  One  suggestion  is  that  the  school  board 
of  the  cities  in  the  state  be  appointed  by  a  state  board. 
It  is  not  impossible  this  may  be  adopted.  In  this  city 
the  ward  boards  used  to  be  elected  by  the  people  ;  now 
they  are  appointed  by  the  central  board  :  it  is  admitted 
that  the  change  is  a  good  one.  In  New  Jersey  the 
county  superintendents  are  appointed  by  the  state 
board.  Let  this  suggestion  be  entertained.  It  is  as- 
serted that  men  get  elected  on  the  school  boards  for 
entirely  other  purposes  than  the  good  of  the  schools. 


A  very  earnest  invitation  is  extended  to  members  of 
school  boards,  superintendents,  and  all  in  authority  to 
consult  with  The  Journal  as  to  seating,  lighting,  and 
ventilating.  All  the  best  authorities  on  these  subjects 
reply  to  letters.  It  is  time  that  the  best  science  be  ap- 
plied to  the  school-house. 


At  the  bottom  of  a  letter  renewing  a  subscription  and 
ordering  some  books  on  education  the  writer  said  :  *'  I 
have  taken  The  Journal  for  sixteen  years,  and  it 
has  been  the  means  of  enabling  me  to  pass  from  a 
position  in  a  country  school  to  one  still  higher  and  so 
on,  until  I  now  have  charge  of  several  hundred,  most  of 
whom  are  preparing  for  teaching.  The  peculiar  value 
has  been  its  discussion  of  educational  themes,  and  of 
themes  bearing  upon  the  duties  of  the  teacher.  I  think 
I  have  a  conception  of  the  aim  ef  the  teacher  and  of  the 
means  of  realizing  that  aim  entirely  different  from  what 
I  had  at  the  outset.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  effort  is 
to  impart  clearer  and  higher  conceptions  of  education. 
I  find  myself  often  following  the  track  of  The  Journal 
v/hen  I  stand  before  my  pupils.  I  know  they  will  not 
make  the  mistakes  I  made  for  five  or  six  years,  before  I 
realized  there  was  a  science  of  education." 

Fifty  years  ago  the  complaint  was  that  the  teachers 
could  not  teach  the  three  R's  properly  ;  that  complaint 
kept  up  until  within  a  few  years.  The  building  of 
normal  schools  and  establishing  other  institutions  of 
a  similar  character  has  remedied  this  defect,  partially  at 
least. 

The  complaint  now  is  that  teachers  cannot  teach  the 
three  R*s  and  nature  study,  drawing,  physical  and  man- 
ual training ;  the  reason  is  that  teachers  do  not  know 
how  ;  not  that  they  ought  not  to  be  taught.  The  nor- 
mal schools  will  in  a  few  years  meet  this  new  demand. 
Meanwhile  there  must  be  patience.  The  way  out  is  not 
to  go  backward,  but  forward. 


"How  has  manual  training  an  ethical  efifect?"  askf  a 
subscriber.  This  is  one  of  the  many  similar  questions 
that  are  coming  up  and  will  eventually  displace  that 
most  common  one,  "  How  Shall  We  Stop  Whispering  ? " 


dollar  book  with  a  dollar  paper  all  for  one  dollar.  This 
looks  well,  but  there  is  a  defect  somewhere.  Both  paper 
and  book  are  together  worth  a  dollar  ;  it  is  a  fifty-cent 
paper  and  a  fifty-cent  book.  Besides,  all  publishers  pay 
agents  a  commission.  The  subscriber  gets  a  book  and 
the  paper  for  one  dollar  and  an  agent's  commission 
comes  off  besides  !  No  wonder  the  educational  paper 
suspends  !  The  conclusion  is  that  the  giving  of  books 
to  subscribers  is  a  practice  that  should  not  be  followed. 

The  subject  of  concentration  will  undoubtedly  be  the 
prominent  one  this  season.  It  is  a  new  term  in  peda- 
gogics and  many  and  many  a  teacher  if  asked,  What  do 
you  know  about  concentration  ?  will  be  forced  to  reply, 
Nothing.  Col.  Parker's  book, "Talks  on  Teaching," 
led  the  way  to  a  great  advance  movement  in  practical 
school-room  work  ten  years  ago ;  his  new  volume, 
"Talks  on  Pedagogics,"  will  lead  the  way  to  a  great  ad- 
vance in  school-room  thinking.  Teachers  teach  as  they 
think.  As  a  man  thinketh  so  is  he,  is  as  true  to-day  as 
it  was  3,Qoo  years  ago. 

The  Denver  meeting  proposes  as  one  topic,  The  In- 
struction and  Improvement  of  Teachers  Now  at  Work. 
This  is  the  topic  of  the  times— far  ahead  of  correlation 
in  importance.  On  this  subject  The  Journal  has 
spoken  a  great  deal,  and  it  will  have  more  to  say  yet. 
It  is  supposed  by  some  that  the  holding  of  teachers'  in- 
stitutes meets  the  demand.  As  well  expect  the  meet- 
ing at  Denver  to  meet  the  needs  for  a  year  of  the  super- 
intendents and  principals  who  will  come  together  ;  that 
only  gives  a  direction  to  the  study  and  thinking  they 
will  carry  on.  Dr.  Butler  has  done  wisely  to  bring  this 
subject  before  the  teachers  of  the  country  ;  it  should 
have  a  committee  of  twenty  to  invcbtigate  it. 


In  choosing,  in  exercising  the  will  power,  lies  the  pos- 
sibility of  character.  Manual  training  appeals  directly 
to  the  will  power  and  it  employs  the  whole  being.  This 
differs  from  learning  a  spelling  lesson,  which  only  em- 
ploys the  memory. 

Shall  the  teacher  be  hired  to  take  an  educational  jour- 
nal ?    There  are  those,  we  have  been  told,  who  offer  a 


The  teacher  rightly  desires  recognition  ;  he  often  sees 
the  poor  lawyer  and  the  mediocre  physician  and  the  dull 
preacher  preferred  before  him  when  the  district,  village, 
or  community  makes  up  its  jewels.  But  how  little  rec- 
ognition the  teacher  gives  to  his  own  class  !  Reference 
is  now  made  to  the  recognition^of  educational  journals. 
For  instance,  a  lecture  is  delivered  by  some  eminent 
person  on  an  educational  subject ;  will  a  hearer  cpm- 
municate  it  to  an  educational  journal  ?  He  will  aot. 
Let  there  be  a  manual  training  convention,  a  physical 
training  convention,  a  pedagogical  convention,  will 
there  be  some  one  to  notify  the  School  Journal  which 
labored  for  the  causes  discussed  when  "  days  were  dark 
and  friends  were  few "  ?  Verily  not.  So  long  as  he 
neglects  representing  his  cause  societyjwill  neglect  him 

;    Leading  Events  of  the  Week. 

It  is  reported  that  China  and  Russia  have  made  an  agreement 
by  which  the  latter  is  allowed  to  extend  the  Siberian  railway 
from  Nertschinsk,  through  the  valleys  of  Nonni  and  Sungari  to 
Broughton  bay,  in  the  sea  of  Japan.  China  has  also  agreed  to 
let  Russia  build  a  railroad  from  Kirin  City  to  Newchwang— A 
big  boom  in  the  stock  market ;  British  ministers  buying  large 
quantities  of  American  securities. — Admirial  Meade.criticises  the 
administration  of  the  naval  department ;  talk  of  a  court-martial. 
—Reports  of  famine  among  the  Indians^and  Eskimos  of  Labra- 
dor.—The  Spaniards  in  Cuba  reported  to  have  been  defeated 
with  a  loss  of  more  than  a  thousand  men. — Crops Jn  the  West 
and  Northwest  considerably  damaged  by  a  cold^snap>- Death  of 
Prof.  Julius  H.  Seelye,  ex-president  of  Amherst.— Japanese  buy- 
ing many  merchant  vessels. — The  cholcrajoutbrcak  at  Mecca 
becoming  worse* 
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.,  Extensive  preparations  are  being  made  for  the  Pan-American 
Congress  of  Religion  and  Education  to  be  held  at  Toronto,  July 
18  to  35,  1895.  This  congress  will  bring  together  from  all  parts 
of  North  and  South  America  prominent  people  interested  in  the 
elevation  of  the  human  family.  Great  social,  economic,  and 
moral  questions  that  are  perplexing  the  minister,  the  teacher,  the 

Ehilanthropist,  and  ihe  statesman  will  be  considered,  and  it  is 
oped  that  progress  will  be  made  toward  the  solution  of  these 
problems 

How  to  effectively  cultivate  the  good,  repress  the  evil,  and 
eUminate  want  and  distress  from  human  society,  as  well  as  to 
protect  and  care  for  the  weak  of  the  human  family,  are  some  of 
the  questions  to  be  discussed  at  this  gathering  in  the  department 
of  philanthropies.  To  this  section  of  the  congress,  state,  county, 
and  municipal  governments,  as  well  as  churches,  educational,  and 
charitable  institutions  will  send  accredited  delegates.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  congress  will  be  all  open  to  the  public  as  well  as 
the  discussion  of  the  questions  to  be  considered. 

The  department  of  authors,  editors,  and  publishers  will  also 
have  a  strong  program.  Aside  front  distinguished  authors  who 
have  already  promised  to  be  present  many  leading  journalists  of 
North  America  are  expected  to  be  at  the  congress. 

While  religious  denominations  will  not  come  together  to  antag- 
onize each  other  on  their  creeds,  yet  the  fact  of  their  co-operating 
in  the  consideration  of  the  great  social  and  moral  questions  per- 
taining to  the  welfare  of  humanity,  will  do  much  to  soften  sec- 
tarian harshness  and  bevel  the  comers  of  the  sqi;are-toed  creeds 
of  the  past.  There  will  be  no  theological  discussions.  It  will 
be  a  recognized  privilege,  to  begin  with,  that  every  man  is  to  be 
allowed  to  hold  his  own  creed,  and  receive  honor  for  so  doing. 

The  program  of  the  department  of  education  will  soon  be  com- 
pleted. The  announcements  made  so  far  give  promise  o(  a  most 
profitable  and  inspiring  session.  More  detailed  information  may 
be  obtained  by  addressing  Mr,  S.  Sherin,  secretary  of  the  Pan- 
American  Congress,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Rev.  Samuel  G.  Smith,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  is  the  president  of 
the  congress.  The  executive  committee  is  composed  o(  Arch- 
bishop John  Ireland,  St,  Paul,  Minn.;  Rev.  Bishop  J.  H.  Vincent. 
D.D.,  Chautauqua,  N,  Y. ;  Rev.  C.  B.  Wilcox,  D.D..  Lafayette, 
Ind.;  Rev,  David  J.  Burrill,  D.D.,  New  York  ;  Rev.  Bishop  Mah- 
lon  N.  Gilbert.  D.D.,  Si.  Paul.  Minn. 

Mr,  C,  S.  Bartholf,  principal  of  the  Barr  school,  Chicago,  gave 
a  stirring  address  at  the  Lake  Bluff  Congress  of  Civics  on  ■'  What 
Ihe  Public  School  Stands  For."  While  it  must  teach  patriotism. 
be  says,  "  the  school  roust  leach  that  all  men  are  created  equal ; 
that  a  soul  is  more  than  a  law,  and  humanity  more  than  a  nation. 
It  is  not  enough  that  they  become  Americans.  The  heart  must  be 
tnned  10  noble  music,  while  the  hrad  is  trained  to  clear  thought. 
Love  of  light  is  greater  than  love  of  country.  From  homes  good 
and  homes  bad  do  ihty  come,  parents  kind  and  parents  cruel ; 
homes  of  virtue  and  homes  of  vice  ;  homes  of  good  and  homes 
of  evil ;  homes  of  poverty  and  homes  of  wealth.  Of  all  sorts  and 
conditions  are  they.  Let  them  be  taken  into  the  great  heart  of 
the  public  school,  and  in  its  genial  glow  let  all  difitrences  be 
melted  away^  To  many  a  desolate  heart  must  the  school  be 
father  and  mother  and  brqiher  and  sister.  The  true  teacher  says 
not,  my  duty  ends  here.  Her  duty  never  ends  Is  the  little  one 
hungry?  It  must  be  fed.  Is  it  cold  ?  He  must  be  clad.  Is  be 
diny?  He  must  be  washed.  Is  he  sullen  ?  He  must  be  won. 
Does  he  hate  ?  He  must  be  loved.  When  this  is  all  done,  then 
ask,  '  Is  he  ignorant  ? '   He  must  be  taught." 

President  Bashford,  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  told  the 
800  students  that  the  faculty,  after  making  a  study  of  the  matter, 
have  decided  to  ask  all  the  students  to  discontinue  the  use  of 
tobacco,  beginning  next  fall,  and  if  anv  tobacco  users  come  they 
will  ask  them  to  quit  the  habit,  and  if  iney  do  not,  to  quit  coming. 
About  129  it  was  found  were  already  users  of  tobacco.  (How 
about  Ihe  faculty  ?) 

One  of  the  speakers  at  the  N.  E.  A.  this  year  will  be  Prof,  D. 
B.  Johnson,  of  South  Carolina.  He  was  bom  in  Tennessee  in 
i8$6,  was  graduated  from  the  state  university,  was  then  principal 
ol  the  Knoxville  high  school :  in  18S1,  became  principal  of  the 
Abbeville,  S.  C.  graded  school,  .then  held  the  same  post  in  New- 
hern,  N.  C. ;  in  '83  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  Columbia,  S  C. 
scbocd  system ;  in  '86,  established  the  Winihrop  training  school 
for  teachers,  and  got  the  state  to  pay  for  tuition  of  one  pupil  for 
each  county.  This  school  was  afterward  made  into  the  Winthrop 
normal  college.  He  was  president  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A,  in  Col- 
umbiafor several  years,  an  earnest  Sunday-schoolteacher,  and  con- 
ductor of  institutes.  He  urged  the  IrgislatvTe  in  1S90,  to  estab- 
lish a  state  normal  and  industrial  school  for  women,  which  was 
decided  upon,  and  the  corner-stone  was  laid  at  Rock  Hill,  May 
13,  '94.  Undoubtedly,  he  will  be  chosen  as  its  president.  The 
above  facts  show  what  a  field  of  usefulness  is  open  to  an  active 
and  enlightened  teacher.  Ltt  others  like  Prof.  Johnson  delermine 
this  field  shall  be  occupied  and  tilled. 


Walter  B.  Gunnison. 

Dr.  Gunnisen  is  one  of  Brooklyn's  many  able,  genial,  and  pop* 
ular  principals.  Many  of  the  facts  given  here  are  found  in  the 
History  of  Brooklyn,  published  in  1892.  He  was  born  in  Abing- 
ton.  Mass,  in  1S52.  When  he  was  about  five  years  old  his  father. 
a  prominent  Universalist  minister,  became  Americaa  consul  at 
Halifax,  N,  S.,  where  Mr.  Gunnison's  boyhood  was  spent  In  that 
old  town,  Westbrook  seminary,  Deering,  Me.,  was  chosen  as 
the  place  to  obtain  his  academic  education,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  with  credit  mi87i.  Then  he  entered  the  St.  Lawrence 
university,  Canton,  N.  Y„  taking  the  classical  course,  being  grad- 
uated in  1875.  He  was  immediately  elected  assistant  professor  of 
the  Lalin  language  and  literature,  and  in  the  following  year  was 
elected  to  the.fuU  professorship,  which  he  held  until  his  departure 
for  Brooklyn,  ten  years  later.  As  vice-president  of  the  university 
—ha  was  elected  to  that  office  in  1883— he  did  vcoman  service  in 
the  work  of  raising  very  much  needed  funds.  Meanwhile  iit  ad- 
dition to  his  other  acquirements  and  occupations  he  read  law  in 
Ihe  office  of  Ex-Attorney  General  Leslie  W.  Russell,  in  Can- 
ton, and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  18S3, 

The  work  of  teaching  he  found  suited  him  best,  and  in  1885  he 
was  appointed  10  the  principalshlp  of  public  school  No.  19  in  the 
eastern  district,  Brooklyn,  left  vacant  by  the  advancement  of  E.G. 
Ward  to  the  post  of  associate  superintendent.  Coming  to  one  of 
the  oldest  grammar  schools  in  the  city  .where  the  memory  of  a  man 
so  able  and  so  well-beloved  as  the  late  Thomas  W,  Valentine  was 
still  fondly  cherished,  Mr,  Gunnison  adapted  himself  to  bis  new 
surroundings  with  such  good  will  and  cordial  friendliness  that  in  a 
very  short  time  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  always  been  there.  His 
new  associates  found  him  hrm,  but  never  intolerant,  and  equally 
free  from  tiresome  pedantry  and  exasperalingdogmatism.  Never 
neglecting  his  immediate  charge  no  educational  movement  (ailed 
lo  attract  him.  He  was  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  New  York  state  Teachers'  associ.iion  in  1889.  and  to  his  en- 
ergy and  good  management  the  magnificent  success  of  ihe  three 
days'  convention,  held  in  Brooklyn  in  1S90,  was  largely  due. 
Very  properly  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  association  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

He  is  an  active  working  member  of  the  various  organizations 
of  teachers  for  professional  advancement  that  exifi  in  Brooklyn ; 
especially  interested  in  ihe  department  of  pedagogy  of  the  Brook- 
lyn institute,  being  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  work  of  the 
kindergarten.  In  these  various  organizations  Mr.  Go  unison's  co- 
laborers  have  always  found  him  "  pleasant  to  serve  under  "  and 
"  pleasant  to  serve  with."  When  partisan  fervor  is  demanded  he 
IS  not  backward,  but  with  its  warmih  he  unites  the  liberal  judg- 
ment  of  a  sound  and  generous  mind.  He  is  a  man  of  fine  pres- 
ence and  attractive  manner,  and  worthily  represents  the  teaching 
Erofession.  He  has  distinct  ideas  of  his  own  on  education,  ana 
as  been  an  aggressive  leader  for  reform  in  Brooklyn,  and  at  the 
recent  election  For  superintendent  in  Brooklyn,  received  the  votes 
of  many  members  of  the  board  of  education. 
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Out  of  28,000  students  matriculated  at  German  universities 
this  semester  2,150  are  foreigners,  the  largest  number  on  record, 
^nd  over  7J  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

The  Educational  Review  lacks  the  true  forgiving  spirit.  In 
making  up  a  list  of  the  valuable  educational  papers  of  the  coun- 
try it  omits  the  Bo^ion  Journal  of  Education  !  Thus  is  this  ex- 
cellent paper  extinguished  for  containing  an  opinion  on  the 
"  copyright  "  matter. 

The  words  of  Supt.  Greenwood  are  always  worth  reading  ;  his 
report  on  another  page  has  ideas  in  it.  The  teacher  **  must  un- 
derstand the  motives  and  impulses  of  children."  There  is  a  great 
deal  in  this  one  sentence. 

The  Nashville  American  gives  an  interesting  account  of  a  young 
man  named  Martin  H.  Meltctal.  of  Johnson  City,  nineteen  years  of 
age,  who  walked  300  miles  to  attend  a  business  college.  He  ar- 
rived all  right  in  Nashville,  making  the  trip  in  twelve  days.  He 
expressed  much  appreciation  of  the  hospitality  accorded  him  on 
his  journey.  Judge  Hicks  gave  him  a  letter  :  •*  This  young  man 
"is  no  tramp.  He  is  simply  a  poor  man  making  his  way  to  a  busi- 
ness college  "  Teachers,  tell  your  pupils  about  this  fellow  with 
infinite  pluck. 

Supt.  J,  Fairbanks,  of  Springfield,  Mo.,  thinks  "  a  silver  dollar 
to-day  will  exchange  for  as  much  as  a  gold  dollar,  but  not  because 
of  the  value  of  the  silver  it  is  made  of.  We  are  for  free  coinage 
of  both  nietals  here."  Senator  Isham,  a  free  silver  man,  says : 
*•  Money  is  purely  the  creature  of  law ;  it  is  just  what  the  law  of  its 
■own  country  makes  it ;  and  when  it  passes  beyond  the  limits  of  its 
own  country  it  is  not  money,  but  immediately  becomes  a  com- 
modity, which  goes  upon  the  market  at  its  market  value,  just  as  a 
bale  of  cotton,  goes  upon  the  foreign  market  at  its  value."  We 
think  what  determines  the  value  of  a  metal  coin  is  its  value  in  the 
general  market  as  a  commodity.  The  silver  dollar  is  not  worth  a 
gold  dollar  directly,  it  is  true,  but  the  government  says,  **  Take  it 
/or  a  dollar  and  if  you  don't  feel  satisfied  come  back  and  we  will 
give  you  a  gold  dollar."  We  hope  our  old  friend  Fairbanks  will 
be  paid  in  gold  dollars,  and  if  they  give  him  silver  ones  that  he 
can  turn  them  into  gold  ones.  For  if  he  takes  that  $195  excursion 
to  England  this  summer,  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  have  gold ; 
they  take  our  silver  dollars  for  their  bullion  value,  just  as  they  do 
our  gold  eagles. 

The  Los  Angeles  Herald  S2iys  there  is  widespread  dissatisfac- 
tion among  parents,  as  well  as  teachers,  over  the  innovations  in- 
troduced into  the  public  schools  by  Superintendent  Search.  This 
innovation  is  known  as  "the  individual  method  of  teaching." 
At  the  meeting  of  the  board  an  investigation  was  ordered,  when 
Supt.  Search  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  defend  his  system. 
The  teachers  will  be  examined,  and  interested  citizens  will  also 
probably  be  given  an  opportunity  to  express  their  views. 

It  is  contended  that,  if  the  teachers  had  but  ten  or  twelve  pupils 
to  attend  to,  it  might  work,  or  the  number  might  possibly  be  in- 
creased to  twenty  in  the  case  of  exceptionally  good  teacHers,  but 
that  above  that  limit  it  is  practically  worthless.  Or  to  put  the 
case  in  another  light,  if  the  city  were  able  to  employ  a  tutor  or 
governess  for  every  five  or  six  pupils,  good  results  might  be  ob- 
tained ;  but  as  the  school  board  is  cramped  for  funds,  besides 
which  the  school  accommodations  are  wholly  inadequate,  even 
under  the  present  regime  this  is  out  ot  the  question. 

One  of  the  oldest  academies  in  the  country  is  at  Yarmouth, 
Me.;  it  was  incorporated  in  1 814.  It  is  adjacent  to  beautiful 
Casco  bay.  Principal  B.  P.  Snow  is  unusually  qualified,  being 
one  of  the  few  men  at  the  head  of  the  academies  who  believe  in 
education,  and  conduct  their  work  with  reference  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  native  powers  mainly  and  not  secondarily. 

Three  centuries  ago  when  the  Japanese  had  won  a  victory  in 
Corea  they  sent  home  the  ears  of  3,600  victims  of  the  war  as  a 
trophy  of  their  success. 

Vertical  writing  has  been  adopted  in  the  three  primary  grades 
of  the  schools  of  Framingham,  Mass.  About  eight  hundred  pu* 
pils  receive  instruction  in  the  new  method. 

At  a  recent  city  government  meeting  at  Portland,  Maine,  an 
order  was  presented  providing  that  all  pupils  should  present  a 
certificate  of  successful  vaccination  before  being  allowed  to  enter 
the  public  schools.  The  city  physician  strongly  urged  the  pas- 
sage of  the  order.  No  doubt  the  order  was  introduced  on  ac- 
count^of  the  breaking  out  of  a  case  of  scarlet  fever  in  the  scHbol 
in  the  Portland  road  district.  The  board  of  health  closed  the 
building,  burned  the  books,  and  thoroughly  fumigated  the  build- 
ing.    No  new  cases  have  been  reported. 

'I  The  Boston  schoolmasters  had  a  dinner  at  the  Brunswick  with 
Master  James  A.  Page  in  the  chair,  and  for  a  light  and  breezy 
after  dinner  topic  discussed  the  *'  Old  Psychology  and  the  New." 
Quite  a  change  since  the  predecessors  of  these  same  masters 
tried  to  down  Horace  Mann  for  proposing  any  newness  in  the 
schools.  And  even  Supt.  Marble  spent  his  wit  on  the  '*  Newness." 
But  the  "  new  "  has  evidently  come  to  stay. 


The  Chicago  Herald  favors  the  appointment  of  women  on 
school  boards.     It  says: 

*•  We  have  had  women  on  the  school  board  and  wish  we  might 
have  more  of  them.  Very  likely  we  should  haive  had  more  if  the 
matter  had  not  been  at  the  disposal  of  the  politicians  and  ward 
heelers.  It  is  from  such  elements  that  the  opposition  to  wonven 
in  public  positions  of  trust  chiefly  comes.  The  heelers  have  no 
use  for  women  members  on  the  school  board  because  the  women 
have  no  votes,  no  " pull,"  no  gang  affiliations;  because,  general- 
ly speaking,  they  are  honest  and  outspoken ;  because  they  can't 
be  swung  into  line  for  gang  purposes.* 

The  Aurora,  111.,  News  says,  respecting  the  bill  to  prevent  mar- 
ried women  from  teaching : 

••  There  are  too  many  callow,  simpering  maidens  employed  to 
mold  the  young  idea  in  our  public  schools.  They  are  illy  fitted 
to  develop  the  minds  and  form  the  characters  of  our  youth  when 
their  own  minds  are  not  yet  developed.  It  will  be  a  grand  day 
for  our  free  school  system  when  men  and  women  of  mature 
minds  and  with  some  practical  experience  in  the  affairs  of  life 
are  employed  in  the  primary  departments.  Men  and  women 
must  be  led  to  embark  in  the  vocation  of  teaching  as  a  life  pro- 
fession and  not  as  a  mere  stepping  stone  to  matrimony  or  to 
some  more  remunerattve  calling.' 

In  Milwaukee,  Mrs.  S,  S.  Merrill  has  been  choosen  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  city  school  board  ;  Miss  Kate  Pier  will  probably  be 
chosen  also.  Mrs.  Merrill  is  well  known  all  over  the  city. 
About  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  employees  in  the  schools  are  women 
and  about  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  scholars  are  girls.  She  thinks 
that  the  admission  of  a  fair  number  of  women  to  the  board  would 
tend  to  the  separation  of  politics  from  that  body  aiKl  the  election 
of  the  very  best  and  most  intelligent  men  in  the  community  to  the 
position. 

What  is  a  "  fad  "  }  The  Baltimore  Herald &2iys  :  "Cooking, 
like  sewing,  is  much  in  the  nature  of  a  fad.  Properly,  instruction 
in  the  culinary  art  belongs  to  the  family ;  it  is  not  part  of  a  gen- 
eral education  any  more- than  hair  dressing."  Everything  is  a 
•*  fad  "  that  we  didn't  do  when  we  went  to  school. 

The  *•  Concord  plan  "  is  that  of  consolidating  all  the  schools 
around  a  town  to  the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles  into  one  dis- 
trict. The  belief  that  almost  anyone  can  teach  a  small  school  has 
gotten  a  mighty  grip  upon  the  average  parent.  If  the  children 
are  well  whipped  and  go  over  a  certain  number  of  pages  of  arith- 
metic the  teacher  is  called  a  good  teacher.  The  truth  is,  educa- 
tion is  not  receiving  a  certain  number  of  whippings,  nor  learning 
a  certain  number  of  facts,  but  learning  to  think,  reason,  and 
observe. 

The  Southern  School  says :  "  The  average  applicant's  great- 
est deficiency  is  inability  to  express  his  thoughts  upon  paper. 
Every  one  who  has  attended  a  teachers'  examination  has  heard  a 
chorus  of  voices  exclaiming,  *  I  wouldn't  mind  the  examination 
if  it  were  oral.'  Before  our  teachers  can  really  rank  well  in 
these  tests,  they  must  learn  to  write  their  mother  tongue ;  and  if 
written  examinations  can  be  made  to  aid  in  this  reform,  they  will 
need  no  other  justification. 

"  The  second  weak  point  is  arithmetic.  It  was  once  the  teach- 
er's stronghold,  but  that  was  in  days  when  we  studied  mental 
arithmetic  (mental  solutions)  before  the  institute  instructor  had 
shown  us  that  *  there  is  no  mental  arithmetic,'  *  that  all  arithmetic 
is  mental,'  etc.,  etc.  That  was  in  the  days  when  we  solved 
problems  '  by  our  heads,'  not  by  our  slates.  Since  then  the  great 
discoverers  (.?)  have  shown  us  our  error ;  we  now  *  work '  every- 
thing on  the  slate,  spitting,  guessing,  and  rubbing,  till  we  spit  and 
guess  the  answer ;  then  go  to  the  examination,  where  we  have 
but  one  guess,  miss  it  and  draw  a  blank.  We  are  '  shaky '  in 
arithmetic,  and  '  shaky  '  we'll  remain  till  we  get  back  to  the  old 
way  of  sweating  over  that  WHY." 

We  shall  probably  be  treated  this  summer  to  "  recitations  "  by 
some  misguided  person,  usually  a  young  lady,  who  imagines 
herself  giftec  as  an  elocutionist ;  the  large  majority  of  those  who 
inflict  weary  audiences  with  "  elocution  "  suppose  that  the  ability 
to  recite  a  selection  with  wonderful  gestures  and  in  unnatural 
tones  is  elocution. 

The  Whipple  Home  School  for  Deaf  Mutes  in  Mystic,  Conn  , 
appears  to  have  got  money  from  the  state  unlawfully.  The  plan 
has  been  to  charge  the  slate  for  the  board  and  tuition  of  pupils 
who  have  not  been  at  the  school  for  a  long  time.  The  state  paid 
$175  a  year  for  each  pupil,  and  in  two  cases  investigated  has  paid 
$2,000  more  than  it  ought.  The  school  charged  for  thirty-seven 
pupils  when  there  were  only  twenty-six.  The  governor  had  some 
of  the  missing  pupils  looked  up.  Investigation  of  one  case 
showed  that  a  pupil  paid  for  was  at  work  in  a  mill. 

The  Whipple  school  was  founded  twenty  years  ago  by  Jona- 
than C.  Whipple,  now  dead,  who  had  taught  his  deal  mute  son, 
Enoch,  to  articulate.  The  school  received  from  the  state  of 
Connecticut  in  1894,  $5,430.84.  It  was  an  examination  of  the 
bill  for  the  first  six  months  of  '95  that  led  to  this' discovery. 
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At  the  Kansas  N.  E.  Association.  Kansas  City,  Kan .  Prcs. 
Lane  declared  that  denominational  schools  should  be  subjected 
to  state  inspection. 

The  Boothbay  Harbor  Rigsster  (Me.)  says: 

*'  The  defect  in  our  educational  system  is  the  gteax.  weight  of  woman's 
influence  in  our  public  schools.  The  question  for  discussion  is  one  in 
which  are  concerned  not  the  teacher  only,  but  the  children  to  be  educated 
by  them.  It  is  not  whether  male  or  female  teachers  are  preferable  either 
to  the  other,  but  whether  a  child  can  be  properly  educatea  bv  either  men 
or  women  akme.  Are  not  both  needed  to  produce  a  thoroug^hly  successful 
educational  result  ?  From  an  examination  of  statistics  the  fact  is  estab- 
lished that  teacbinc:  has  been  and  is  still  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
males  in  European  countries,  and  it  is  no  proof  that  this  is  a  wise  arrange- 
ment or  that  it  enhances  educational,  results,  nor  is  it  U  all  certain  be- 
cause in  this  country  more  females  are  employed,  our  system  is  a  good 
one.  So  long  as  the  word  *  Education  *  represents  a  course  of  drilling  or 
cramming  a  certain  number  of  facts  into  a  child!^  cranium,  and  the 
pupil  must  act  a  part  in  several  rchool  exhibitions  during  the  term,  and 
can  read,  write,  and  cipher,  is  familiar  with  geography  and  histoiy,  and 
can  perhaps  quote  parages  from  popular  authors,  and  speak  Latin  and 
Greek  fluently  he  is  considered  an  educated  man." 

A  writer  in  the  Missouri  School  Journal  eives  an  interesting 
account  of  a  visit  to  a  primary  school  in  Kansas  City  (Green- 
wood, Supt.);  the  children  were  about  seven  years  of  age,  and  en- 
tered last  fall.  They  solved  such  questions  as  these  with  ease : 
One- fourth  and  one-third  are  seven- twelfths;  two-thirds  taken 
from  three-fourths  leave  one-twelfth ;  one-eighth  and  one-fourth 
are  three-eighths ;  three-fourths  taken  from  seven-eighths  leave 
one-ett:hth;  m  iwo^kirds  there  are  two  ofu^hirds;  in  three- 
fourths  there  are  three  one-fourths;  in  three-fourths  there  are 
one  and  one- half  one-hahes;  in  two'thirdsihtzt  are  one  and  one- 
third  one-hahes ;  in  seven-eighths  there  are  one  and  one-sixth 
three-fourths.  This  would  ^eem  to  indicate  that  the  suspicion 
that-children  were  spending  twice  as  much  time  as  is  needed  on 
arithmetic  is  well  founded. 

The  McKeesport,  Pa.,  Herald,  tells  of  a  great  meeting  to  con- 
sider the  introduction  of  physical  training  in  the  schools. 

Prof.  Henry  Etiing,  of  Pittsburg,  said  he  had  been  teaching 
physical  culture  in  public  schools  for  eight  years,  visiting  schools 
once  a  week,  spending  ten  minutes  in  each  room.  Dumbbells 
and  Indian  clubs  are  not  needed  by  children  the  first  two  years 
they  are  at  school.  He  has  charge. of  si&ty  rooms,  which  occupy 
his  time  three  days  a  week.  Physical  culture  is  adopted  in  twelve 
or  fifteen  Pittsburg  public  schools.  The  probable  cost  of  a  teach- 
er would  be  $800  a  year. 

The  second  number  of  Self -Culture,  3,  new  monthly  magazine, 
published  by  the  Werner  Company,  Chicajifo  and  New  York,  con- 
tains an  article  on  *'  Diphtheria  and  the  Schools,"  which  gives  a 
timely  warning.  "  Diphtcria,"  it  says,"  may  easily  become  a  school 
disease,  caused  by  school  influences  without  infection  brought  in. 
Ignorance  and  carelessness  of  exposure  will  in  unfavorable  states 
of  the  weather  fill  schools  with  colds  and  more  or  less  throat 
trouble.  If  ventilation  is  not  good,  the  breath  and  body  ex- 
halations of  a  mass  of  children  will  cause  the  air  of  a  school- 
room to  become  poisoned  to  a  degree  sufficient  to  initiate  diph- 
theria in  the  severer  cases  of  cold  affecting  the  throat,  and  such 
cases,  if  not  instantly  withdrawn,  will  supfHy  a  dangerous  degree 
of  the  special  poison.  The  schools  suffer  grievously  in  bad 
weather  from  too  long  hours,  too  confining  and  exhausting  work 
by  delicate  children,  close  and  foul  air  of  the  school-room,  and 
habitual  recklessness  of  children  in  taking  colds,  with  equal  reck- 
lessness of  parents  in  caring  for  schools.  Let  teachers  and  school 
boards  unite  to  make  the  school  a  healthful  place." 

The  public  schools  of  Sedalia,  Missouri,  are  carefully  graded, 
and  the  superintendent  gives  his  entire  time  to  the  work  of  super- 
vision. The  schools  occupy  ten  buildings ;  3,soo  pupils  are  en- 
rolled, and  eighty  teachers  are  employed.  The  board  of  educa- 
tion has  adopted  the  plan  of  semi-annual  promotions,  and  the 
schools  will  be  organized  on  that  basis  next  fall.  For  seven  years 
a  special  music  teacher  has  been  employed,  giving  her  whole 
time  to  her  department.  The  high  school  offers  four  full  four- 
year  courses,  and  will  graduate  a  class  of  thirty  this  summer.  A 
new  high  school  house  is  being  built. 


Berlin  Notes. 

In  the  issue  of  March  2  The  School  Journal  alludes  under 
Editorial  Notes  to  a  previous  letter  from  me  in  which  defects  in 
the  Oerman  schools  were  pointed  out.  Aside  from  thpse  pointed 
out  there  are  still  other  defects.  If  I  were  to  point  out  the  most 
serious  defect  in  the  German  schools  I  should  say  it  is  in  the 
method  of  instruction— that  is,  in  a  general  sense.  The  method 
may  be  styled  the  "  imparting  "  method.  The  teacher  imparts 
and  the  child  receives.  The  result  is  the  child  is  so  accustomed 
to  having  his  teacher  as  an  encyclopedia  that  he  depends  little  on 
other  soiirces  of  information,  and  when  be  leaves  school,  his  '*  en- 
cyclopedia "  not  being  at  hand,  he  lacks  the  inclination  and  ability 
to  go  on  with  his  education.  Of  course  there  comes  another  fac- 
tor to  the  situation  which  must  be  mentioned  and  that  is,  as  soon 


as  children  leave  school  they  enter  hard  senrice  which  empk)fs 
them  long  hours,  and  therefore  gives  them  little  oppoitnnity  for 
further  study.  And  yet  the  criticism  above  made  is,  it  seems  to 
me,  a  just  one.  It  is  vital,  too,  as  the  child  should  be  dischaiged 
from  school  with  not  only  the  desire  to  learn  more,  but  also  the 
ability  to  do  it. 

While  the  German  teacher  instructs  (imparts)  too  much,  the 
American  teacher  is  apt  to  "  hear  lessons  "  too  much.  The  mkl- 
dle  ground  between  these  two  methods  is  undoubtedly  the  correct 
one. 

Prof.  Bertram,  superintendent  of  the  Berlin  schools,  who  visited 
the  exposition  in  Chicago,  is  deliehted  with  many  things  he  saw 
in  the  schools  of  several  cities.  He  said  to  me,  "  I  visited  sdioob 
not  to  discover  faults,  but  to  see  what  we  can4eam  from  Amer- 
ica." This  certainly  is  the  right  spirit,  especially  when  one  is  study- 
ing the  schools  of  another  land.  He  mentioned  the  following 
points  in  which  we  are  in  advance  of  Germany :  i.  School  libra- 
ries; 2.  freedom  of  the  teachers  in  the  matter  of  introducing  new- 
ideas  into  the  schooLs ;  3.  harmonious  articulation  of  the  elemen- 
tary schools  with  the  high  schools ;  4.  more  advanced  edncatko 
of  girls ;  s*  the  handling  of  large  bodies  of  people.  This  was 
shown  in  the  ease  and  good  order  with  which  a  large  assemblage 
of  children  is  dismissed,  and  especially  on  Chicago  day  at  the 
fair  when  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  people  passed  in  and  cot 
of  the  gates  without  disturbance. 

Supt.  Bertram  has  delivered  two  lectures  to  the  teachers  of 
Berlin  on  the  American  schools  which  awakened  widespread  in- 
terest. 

I  visited  Frau  Schrader,  Froebel's  niece,  head  of  the  kindergarten 
interests  of  Berlin,  a  few  days  ago.    She  is  a  fine  looking  lady,  a 

frood  speaker,  and  in  every  respect  very  hiteresting.  She  grres 
ectures  to  her  pupils  who  sit  at  her  feet  and  receive  her  words  as 
those  of  an  oracle.  She  is  not  allowed  to  receive  pay  because  she 
has  not  passed  the  examinations  for  teachers  required  by  the 
state  and  therefore  has  no  legal  right  to  teach.  As  long  as  she 
teaches  without  pay  the  authorities  do  not  interfere.  Her  work 
is  treated  as  a  philanthropy.  When  the  school  inspector  asked 
her  if  she  would  stand  an  examination  to  secure  a  license  to  teach 
she  replied  :  "  Who  among  you  can  examine  me  ?  None  of  you 
know  anything  about  the  kindergarten,  How  can  vou  examine  me 
in  a  matter  of  which  you  know  nothing  ?  "  Needless  to  add  this 
cultured  lady  remains  unexamined  and  without  any  rights  as  a 
teacher. 

Frau  Schrader  does  not  want  the  kindergarten  to  be  a  part  of  the 
school  organization.  She  said  :  "  We  would  be  satisfied  *f  they 
would  let  us  alone.  The  kinHergarten  has  enough  to  do  to  per- 
fect itself  without  seeking  to  bscome  a  part  of  the  school  system."' 
She  agreed  fully  with  the  authorities  that  the  child  should  not  be 
given  number  and  reading  until  after  the  sixth  year,  therefore,  these 
subjects  do  not  belong.to  the  kindergarten.  She  said :  "  If  the  kin- 
dergarten furnishes  an  excuse  for  mothers  to  shirk  their  duties  to 
their  children,  it  is  bad ;  but  Froebel  never  intended  that.  He,  on 
the  contrary,  would  train  the  mothers  to  uke  better  care  of  their 
children.*' 

In  the  issue  already  mentioned  (March  2)  I  read  the  following: 
**  In  school  government  also  our  schools  can  give  some  pointers 
to  Germany.  Here  the  teacher  tries  to  be  the  friend  and  kind 
companion  of  the  children  ;  there  he  is  their  master,  and  often  a 
despotic  one."  I  know  that  this  is  the  general  opinion  of  Ameri- 
can teachers,  but  I  assure  you  that  it  is  a  fundamentally  false  one. 
During  four  years  in  Germany  I  have  constantly  viiited  schools, 
and  all  over  the  country  I  have  come  to  know  hundreds  of  princi- 
pals and  teachers,  and  have  had  the  best  opportunities  to  become 
acquainted  with  their  spirit.  I  have  never  seen  a  case  of  abuse, 
with  a  single  exception.  The  prevailing  impression  has  come 
from  persons  who  have  visited  the  German  schools  a  few  times,, 
and  then  gone  home  knowing  all  about  them.  The  erect  posi- 
tion insisted  upon,  the  prompt  obedience,  the  sharp  attention  re- 
quired, give  the  impression  to  a  superficial  observer  of  lack  of 
sympathy  between  teacher  and  pupils.  But  go  ouv  with  the 
teacher  and  his  class  upon  a  picnic  ;  find  out  the  deep  interest  of 
the  teacher  in  the  welfare  of  his  pupils  in  school  and  out  of  it,  the 
means  he  takes  for  their  moral  upbuilding,  the  pains  he  will  uke 
to  assist  them  in  life  ;  witness  the  affection  shown  by  pupils  and 
their  grief  upon  leaving  school  after  eight  years  with  their  beloved 
teacher:  see  how  mothers  often  go  back  to  their  old  teacher, 
years  after  leaving  school,  for  advice  and  help— these  and  a  hun- 
dred other  means  show  that  the  teacher  is  not  regarded  as  a 
'*  ^despot ''  but  a  good  friend.  Only  yesterday  an  old  principal 
told  me  that  he  had  been  in  charge  of  a  school  since  1861,  having 
about  1000  pupils,  and  during  that  time  he  not  only  had  never 
struck  a  blow,  but  had  never  allowed  it  done  by  his  assistants.  1 
could  write  columns  telling  of  instances  of  noblest  humanity  and 
love  that  have  come  under  my  personal  observation  on  the  part  of 
the  German  school  teachers.  Read  the  article  in  the  same  num- 
ber of  The  Journal,  page  223,  on  "  Truant  Schools  "  and  ••  The 
Bad  Boy  in  School."  and  tell  me  if  a  little  more  of  the  rigid  dis- 
cipline of  the  German  schools  might  not  save  us  from  such  con- 
ditions as  Mr.  Ford  describes.  Sharper  discipline  would  spare  as 
the  necessity  of  the  rod  just  as  it  does  in  Germany. 

Berlin,  April  5,  1895.  L.  Seeley. 
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Great  Conference  of  English  Teachers. 

[special  COKKtSPOHDENCE  1 

The  great  manufacturing  city  of  Mancbester  was  alive  all 
Easter  week  with  the  functions  and  ceremonies  of  the  annual 
conference  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers.  This  conference  is 
beld  at  different  centers  in  the  kingdom  :  last  year  at  Oxford,  ibis 
year  at  Manchester,  and  next  year  at  Brighton.  At  the  present 
conference  upwards  of  i.ooo  delegates  drawn  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  representing  37,£>o  members  of  the  union  tore- 
gathered  in  the  great  cotton  city. 

The  first  day  was  given  up  to  welcomes  from  the  civic  authori- 
ties, represented  by  the  bishop  and  other  important  fathers  of 
the  city,  pnd  passing  the  standing  orders  which  are  to  govern  the 
procedure  of  the  various  meetings. 

But  beyond  these  important  transactions  there  comes  the  ad- 
dress of  the  new  president  of  the  union,  Mr.  T.  B.  Ellery,  who 
succeeds  Mr.  Gray.  M.  A.  His  address  is  simple  and  business- 
like, and  treats  of  the  various  problems  affecting  the  teachers' 
lives,  such  as  overcrowded  lime  tables  and  codes,  greater 
salaries  for  teachers,  urgent  need  for  the  passing  of  a  superan- 
nuation act.  secunty  of  tenure,  and  the  setting  up  of  a  court  of 
appeal  against  unjust  dismissal. 

One  important  point  in  the  address  was  the  demand  for  doing 
away  with  the  annual  diocesan  or  religious  examination  which 
takes  place  in  all  voluntair.  and  in  many  board  schools.  In  this 
the  teachers  claim  that  they  are  only  following  the  action  of  the 
government  who  have  just  substituted  cursory  inspections  for  the 
formal  examination  day.  At  present  it  is  tne  practice  for  each 
diocese  in  the  Church  of  England  to  employ  a  clergyman  as 
diocesan  inspector  of  schools,  who  makes  an  annual  examina- 
tion of  all  amliated  schools  and  classes  them  in  a  formal  report 
as  fair,  good,  or  excellent,  according  to  the  results  of  the  inspec- 
tion. Instead  of  this  the  teachers  would  prefer  to  be  left  to  the 
guidance  and  care  of  their  own  local  pastor.  It  is  only  right  of 
course  that  religion  as  well  as  other  instruction  should  be  free 
from  cram,  but  true  education  must  continue  to  be  built  on  true 
religion  to  be  of  any  permanent  service  to  a  nation. 

The  great  subjects  discussed  at  the  conference  were  fore- 
shadowed in  the  president's  speech.  The  superannuation  ques- 
tion was  ably  handled  by  the  late  president,  who  succeeded  in 
killing  several  proposed  amendments  to  a  resolution  accepting 
the  government's  latest  proposals.  A  few  weeks  will  show  if 
the  teacher's  anxiety  for  a  retiring  allowance  is  to  be  satisfied 
this  year,  and  unanimity  on  their  part  is  an  essential  iniroduc- 


the  executive  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers  for  the  same 
object  came  in  for  solid  and  sympathetic  discussion.  It  was 
agreed  on  all  sides  that  further  aid  was  necessary  if  the  voluntary 
system  was  to  continue,  and  most  of  the  speakers  made  it  evi- 
dent that  this  system  was  still  active  and  vigorous. 
One  interesting  feature  of  the  conference  was  the  presentation 


of  a  pnrse  by  the  local  association  to  help  the  fund  of  tbe  benev- 
olent society,  established  to  assist  teachers  and  their  families  in 
sickness  and  death.  The  total  amount  handed  in  reached  £i3,^ 
600,  the  largest  amount  ever  raised  for  any  conference.  Of  tbift 
amount  the  teachers  in  Manchester  and  Salford  were  responsible 
for  £4,600.  This  is  a  convincing  proof  that  the  teachers  have 
grasped  the  fact  that  only  those  are  worth  helping  who  belp 
themselves. 

Another  pleasing  and  unique  occurrence  was  tbe  receipt  of  a 
cablegram  "  Fraternal  greetings  from  tbe  Dominion  and  Ontario 
Education  Association  in  conh:rence  assembled."  This  was  tbe 
first  cablegram  ever  received  by  tbe  union,  and  the  followiog 
reply  was  immediately  despatched :  "  Your  (ellow  members  ot 
one  profession  and  one  empire  .tend  greetitg  and  good  will."p~ 

Another  feature  of  the  conference  was  the  hearty  reception 
accorded  to  Mr.  Macnamara,  elected  vice-president  of  the  union. 
I  also  noticed  that  Miss  Cleghom.  L.  L.  A.,  has  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee.  The  conference  closed  on 
Thursday  evening,  and  ranks  among  the  most  successful  which 
have  been  held. 

China. 

Scattered  through  the  country  are  numberless  familKS,'tbe 
members  of  which  for  generation  after  generation  are  always 
students,  and  from  whom,  as  a  rule,  the  officials  come.  Tbey 
have  no  knowledge  of  any  business  or  trade.  They  correspond 
very  closely  to  what  arc.  or  used  to  be,  called  gentlemen  in  tag- 
land,  and  preserve  their  position  with  great  tenacity,  even  when 
hard  pressed  by  poverty. 

Rich  men.  as  a  matter  of  course,  engage  tutors  (or  their  chil- 
dren 1  and  in  the  humblest  ranks  of  life  occasionally  parents  will 
siini  themselves  to  give  an  opportunity  to  some  son  who  has 
shown  marked  intelligence  at  the  village  school.  But  neither  of 
these  classes  compete  on  an  equality  with  those  to  whom  learning 
is  an  hereditary  piofession.  "The  cultivation  and  intellectual  dis- 
cipline prevailing  iK  such,  families  give  their  members  a  niarkod 
advantage  over  those  who  get  no  belp  of  the  kind  at  home,  and 
who  must,  therefore,  depend  entirely  on  what  they  learo  from 
their  paid  teachers. 

The  Chinese  scheme  of  education  is  entirely  concerned  with  the 
ancient  literature  of  China.  The  original  works  which  occupy 
the  student's  attention  were  for  the  most  pArt  written  before  tne 
literature  of  either  Greece  or  Rome  had  reached  its  prime.  But 
there  are  commentators  belonging  to  later  periods  who  must  also 
be  perused  with  diligence.  China  has  not  seen  an  influx  of  new 
races,  such  as  have  overrun  Europe  since  the  days  of  our  classical 
authors  ;  but  still,  from  mere  lap^e  of  time,  the  language  of  tbe 
country  has  greatly  changed,  and  the  child  beginning  his  studies 
cannot,  without  explanation,  understand  a  single  sentence,  even 
if  be  has  learned  to  read  the  words  of  the  lesson  which  be  has  be- 
fore him.  The  student  makes  himself  acquainted  as  thoroughly 
as  possible  with  these  classical  works.    The  more  be  can  quote  ol 
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them  the  better,  but  be  must  master  the  matter  contained  in  them 
as  well. 

He  must  get  to  know  the  different  readings  and  different  inter- 
pretations, of  disputed  passages,  and,  finally,  he  practices  himself 
m  prose  and  verse  composition.  In  prose  he  carefully  preserves 
the  ancient  phraseology,  never  admitting  modern  words,  though 
there  arc  certain  technicalities  of  style  which  will  prevent  his  pro- 
ductions from  being  an  exact  imitation  of  the  ancient  literature. 
His  verses  must  be  m  close  imitation  of  the  old-time  poets.  They 
must  follow  elaborate  rules  as  to  rhythm,  and  the  words  must 
rhyme  according  to  the  classical  sounds,  which  are  very  different 
irom  those  of  to  day.—  The  Nineteenth  Century, 


bonds,  not  exceeding  $100,000,  for  the  improvement  of  old  school 
buildings  and  the  erection  of  new  ones.  Acting  upon  this  pro- 
vision, the  commissioners  of  public  instruction  have  made  appli- 
cation for  $100,000  to  erect  a  new  high  school  building.  The 
erection  of  a  new  building  will  be  important  not  only  for  the 
high  school,  but  also  for  the  elementary  schools,  thus  making 
thirteen  rooms  available  for  the  elementary  schools,  and  doing 
away  with  the  need  of  hiring  outside  accommodations  in  that 
part  of  the  city. 


Judge  Stotsenburg  has  decided  that  any  woman  resident  of  the 
«tate  of  Indiana  is  legally  qualified  to  serve  on  the  school  boards. 

Supt.  Bulla,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  is  in  the  predicament  that 
many  teachers  find  themselves — arrested  for  punishing  a  boy.  He 
^ajrs :  "  The  boy  was  obdurate,  and  when  I  asked  him  to  leave  his 
scat  he  held  on  to  the  desk  and  refused  to  do  so.  When  I  attempt- 
ed to  force  him  to  do  as  I  wished,  he  talked  back  in  an  impudent 
manner  and  struck  at  me  several  times.  If  he  was  bruised  or  in- 
jured he  was  himself  to  blame,  and  he  unquestionably  received 
bruises  he  might  have  received  by  coming  in  contact  with  the 
desk  or  walls.  The  boy  in  his  stubbornness  resisted  desperately 
and  has  only  himself  to  blame." 

(This  is  referred  to  specially  because  some  action  should  be 
taken  ;  the  teacher  should  have  the  written  authority  to  act ;  this 
i¥ould  throw  the  defence  on  the  school  board.) 

The  body  of  Francis  Scott  Key,  the  author  of  the  '*  Star 
Spangled  Banner,"  is  buried  in  Frederick,  Md.  The  Key  Monu- 
ment Association  of  that  place  want  to  put  up  a  $100,000  monu- 
ment, and  arc  appealing  for  money  from  the  school  children  of 
the  country.  The  Journal  opposes  this.  If  the  association 
will  take  the  money  and  erect  a  star  spangled  industrial  school  or 
something  of  that  sort  that  will  be  of  some  wse  to  the  boys  and 
girls  of  Maryland,  then  they  might  ask  the  boys  and  girls  for 
money,  but  not  for  a  mass  of  stone  that  can  be  of  no  possible 
good  to  any  one.  The  Journal  objected  to  the  costly  monu- 
ment proposed  for  Emma  Willard  in  Troy,  and  suggested  a 
school,  and  this  idea  has  been  carried  out.  A  few  blocks  below 
The  Journal  office  is  an  industrial  school  costing  a  half  mil- 
lion, built  by  subscriptions  of  children.  More  than  10,000  chil- 
dren have  been  helped  there  ;  can  a  monument  do  this  } 

Twenty  years  ago  when  The  Journal  used  the  word  *•  edu- 
cator** it  is  remembered  that  another  educational  journal  asked. 
""  What  is  an  educator  anyway  }  "  The  word  has  been  adopted 
by  good  authorities ;— thus  the  N.  Y.  Sun  says :  *'  Photo  educa- 
tors are  among  the  best  buyers  of  photographs." 

In  Stamford,  Conn.,  100  cases  of  typhoid  fever  have  been  traced 
to  a  milkman ;  his  well  was  examined,  and  bacteria  to  the  ex- 
tent of  60,000  in  one  cubic  centimeter  were  found — about  the 
number  found  in  a  cesspool.  This  will  account  for  the  sickness. 
Teachers,  look  out  for  the  school  well 

Pittsburg  objects  to  having  the  power  taken  from  the  local 
authorities  and  lodged  in  a  central  board.  (But  this  plan  is  a  good 
one ;  this  "  local  control "  is  one  of  the  most  vicious  things  the 
schools  have  to  contend  with.) 

The  Montana  Educator  is  on  our  table  and  we  wish  Editor 
A.  C.  Newell  the  highest  success.  It  notes  that  the  state  teach- 
ers' association  enrolled  147,  that 'W.  E.  Harmon,  of  Bozeman 
was  chosen  president.  (We  are  confused  by  a  statement  on  p.  5. 
*'  The  Butte  vote  went  solid  for  Anaconda."  Great  Snakes !) 
Also  that  Prof.  Templeton  is  a  warm  supporter  of  Dr.  Rice.  It 
is  a  curious  fact  that  Dr.  Rice  has  become  a  force  on  the  Ameri- 
can lyceum  of  to-day. 

The  Southern  School  journal  (Ark.)  in  copying  an  article  from 
another  educational  paper  on  punishments,  shows  that  it  believes 
with  Solomon  that  the  rod  is  needful  for  "  reformation,"  to  "  sub- 
due rebellion  "  to  *•  soften  the  heart."  There  has  been  less  yell- 
ing in  our  school-rooms  arising  from  the  teacher's  effort  to  keep 
the  child  from  spoiling  than  any  other  year  in  the  century.  Are 
the  children  so  much  better.^ 


New  Jersey. 

In  his  message,  the  mayor  of  Paterson  finds  cause  for  congrat- 
ulation in  the  emciency  and  influence  of  the  elementary  schools 
of  that  city,  particularly  also  in  the  work  of  the  city  normal  in 
providing  trained  teachers.  The  average  enrollment  in  the  ele* 
mentary  schools  shows  an  increase  of  sco  pupils  over  last  year. 
Ttiirtecn  teachers  have  been  added  during  the  year,  which  equals 
the  number  added  the  previous  year.  The  last  session  of  the 
legislature  ^ave  the  aldermen  power  to  appropriate  $50,000  per 
annum,  which  will  be  available  for  building  new  schools  and 
renovating  old  ones.  Another  law  enacted  gives  the  chief  gov- 
erning boards  of  cities  of  the  second  class  authority  to  issue 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Superintendent .  J.  M.  Greenwood  reports  to  the  board  of  edu- 
cation important  facts  concerning  the  workings  of  the  schools 
for  the  term  ending  March  8,  1 895.  *•  The  enrollment  for  the  first 
term  was  17,132.  During  the  last  term  1,288  pupils  who  were 
not  on  the  hsts  before  entered  school,  making  the  enrollment 
reach  18,740.  Average  attendance,  13,465.  There  are  many  in- 
dications that  the  total  enrollment  for  the  year  will  reach  nearly 
20,000. 

There  is  great  progress  in  the  matter  of  instruction.  Pupils, 
taught  by  people  who  are  fully  up  to  date,  show  decided  growth 
in  connected  expression,  in  oral  and  written  language  work,  and 
in  the  correlation  of  the  various  phases  of  number  work.  The 
quality  of  the  instruction  given  in  a  majority  of  the  rooms  of  the 
schools  shows  a  good  spirit  of  progress  among  the  teachers. 
The  self-satisfied  instructor  soon  finds  that  there  is  need  of  in- 
vestigation. *  Why  do  not  my  pupils  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  other  teachers.^'  is  a  question  that,  when  answered, 
frequently  leads  to  a  careful  study  of  the  elements  of  true  pro- 
gress. 

*  B  ack  numbers '  in  teaching  ought  to  be  placed  on  the  *  re- 
tired '  list.  No  person  is  too  ^ood  or  too  well  qualified  to  teach 
any  room  in  any  school  in  this  city.  Moral  fitness  and  profes- 
sional training  are  not  all  that  the  modern  teacher  needs  in  order 
to  make  a  success  of  her  work.  She  must  understand  the 
motives  and  impulses  of  children  ;  she  must  be  able  to  put  her- 
self into  sympathy  with  her  pupils;  she  must  keep  up  >\'ith  the 
spirit  of  the  times  and  hold  persistently  to  methods  that  rest  .up- 
on common  sense  in  both  instruction  and- discipline.  The  old 
Greek  idea,  that  the  learner  should  be  put  in  a  state  of  pain,  does 
not  characterize  the  work  in  the  schools.  A  happiness  bom  of 
interest  is  found  in  most  of  the  several  hundred  rooms  given  up 
to  school  work  here.  When  children  manifest  the  same  happy 
interest  in  work  that  they  do  in  play,  the  atmosphere  of  the 
school  is  intellectually  healthy  and  progress  is  certain. 

There  is  place  for  outside  reading;  but  if  outside  reading 
degenerate  into  a  vicious  habit,  w^hich  it  is  very  likely  to 
do,  and  of  which  one  sees  evidences  every  day,  then  it 
is  indeed  one  of  the  most  direful  things  that  can  happen 
to  a  pupil.  It  is  worse  than  too  little  miscellaneous  reading. 
The  magnitude  of  this  subject  is  beyond  calculation.  There  are 
schoolboys  and  g^rls  at  the  present  time,  so  1  am  informed  by  the 
librarian,  who  get  a  book  each  day  from  the  library,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  are  supposed  to  be  carrying  on  their  regular 
studies  either  in  the  ward  schools  or  the  high  school.  If  this  is 
not  mental  intoxication  I  am  at  a  loss  for  a  term  to  designate 
it. 

It  is  not  the  amount  one  reads  that  lays  the  foundation  for 
scholarship  or  general  intelligence,  but  the  care,  patience,  fore- 
sight, and  mastery  of  what  one  reads  that  confer  lasting  results. 
Children  as  well  as  grown  persons  should  read,  and  read  much — 
that  is,  comprehend  much  -  even  though  a  few  books  only  are 
read  each  year,  and  this  is  a  better  guarantee  of  substantial 
knowledge  than  if  four  score  volumes  beglanced  through  during 
the  same  period. 

Reading  miscellaneous  books  while  attendingschool  should 
be  a  secondary  consideration,  and  the  habit  of  skimming  through 
volume  after  volume  should  be  left  to  minds  that^are  very  mature 
and  well  seasoned.  My  contention  is  that  pupils'  reading  should 
be  supervised  by  both  parents  and  teachers,  and  anything  ap- 
proaching mental  dissipation  should  be  discouraged  in  every  pos- 
sible way.  If  a  pupil  attending  school  finds  time  to  read  an 
ordinary  i2mo.  volume  jn  two  weeks  he  is  doing  well.  Indis- 
criminate, hasty,  superficial  reading  leads  to  mental  imbecility. 

There  is  needed  now  in  this  city  a  school  in  which  the  trades 
and  the  sciences  should  be  closely  combined.  It  $hould  be  a 
school  for  boys  and  girls.  The  course  of  study  should  be  strong 
along  the  lines  of  trades  and  occupations,  as  well  as  in  the  sci- 
ences, literature,  civics,  etc.  Before  this  time  I  had;  hoped  that 
some  generous  and  liberal  minded  citizen  who  wanted  to  do 
something  noble  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  Kansas  City,  and  leave 
a  monument  of  grateful  recollections  to  his  memory,  would  found 
such  an  institution  and  dedicate  it  to  this  cause.  Should  such  a 
one  be  among  us  now,  this  is  an  auspicious  time  for  him  to  set 
the  movement  on  foot.  A  polytechnic  school,  named  for  its 
'  founder,  would  be  an  institution  that  would  complement  our 
public  school  system  and  at  the  same  time  confer  lasting  bene- 
fits on  thousands  of  the  youth  of  this  city.  Such  public  institu- 
tions will  come,  but  the  energetic,  the  progressive,  the  active,  and 
the  public  spirited  element  can  always  hasten  their  coming." 
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New  Hampshire. 
The  laws  of  [he  state  say :  ■'  it  is  coaeedatl  that  the  teacher's 
right  extends  lo  school  hours  ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason- 
able doubt  that  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  master  over 
the  scholar  extend  (rooi  the  lime  he  leaves  home  to  go  la  school 
'till  he  returns  hotnc  (rom  school.  Acts  done  to  deface  or  injure 
the  school-room,  to  destroy  the  books  of  scholars,  or  the  books 
or  apparattis  for  instmciior.  or  the  instruments  of  punishment  of 
the  master ;  language  used  to  other  scholars  to  stir  up  disorder 
and  insubordination,  to  heap  odium  or  disgrace  upon  the  master; 
writings  and  pictures  placed  so  as  to  suggest  evil  and  corrupt 
language,  images,  and  thoughts  to  the  youth  who  must  frequent 
the  school;  all  such  or  similar  acts  tend  directly  to  impair  the 
usefulness  of  the  school,  the  welfare  of  the  scholars,  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  mister  and  of  the  committee,  after  the  dismissal  of 
of  the  school,  for  the  day,  and  the  return  of  the  pupil  to  his 
home.  Yet  he  may,  on  the  pupil's  return  to  school,  punish  him 
for  any  misbehaviour,  though  committed  out  of  school,  which  has 
a  direct  and  immediate  tendency  lo  injure  the  school  and  subvert 
the  master's  authority," 


New  York. 

The  Waterloo  JVewt,  says :  "  County  teachers'  institutes  are 
disliked  by  teachers  in  the  larger  village  schools.  Attendance  is 
practically  compulsory,  and  the  school  are  closed  for  a  week  at 
the  time  of  the  institute,  while  the  law  provides  that  no  teacher 
shall  be  paid  for  that  period  unless  she  attends  the  institute. 
I-ocal  association  meetings  are  more  interesting  and  instructive 
than  the  institute,    (Why  should  they  he  compelled  to  attend  ?) 

At'Fort  Plains  institute,  Prof.  W.  H.  Squires,  of  Hamilton  col- 
lege, attacked  (i)  the  kindergarten  : 

"  The  kindergarten  has  become  a  menance  to  our  educational 
system  already  on  account  of  the  excessive  infatuation  and  arti- 
ficial enthusiasm  manifested  For  it.  Caught  up  by  this  ^n  dt 
siecle  fad  our  people  are  in  delirium  over  a  perverted  misconcep- 
tion of  kindergarten,  and  where  it  will  end  who  can  tell.  The 
kindergarten  as  now  employed  is  a  menace  to  sound  education 
because  it  is  un psychological.  By  this  is  meant  that  it  destroys 
voluntary  attention— the  center  and  periphery  of  all  progressive 
education.  Voluntary  attention,  the  power  of  close,  careful,  pro- 
found and  extended  application  of  the  mind  to  external  objects  or 
psychic  processes  foreign  to  natural  inclination,  is  the  only  ac- 
quirement that  can  produce  a  disciplined  intellect,  a  thoroughly 
moral  character,  and  a  full  rounded  specimen  of  noble  manhood. 
My  contention  is  that  much  of  the  kmdergarten  and  some  of  the 
methods  in  primary  instru':tion  preclude  voluntary  attention  and 
are  thus  fundamentally  and  permanently  un  psychological. 

"  My  contention  is  the  kindergarten  reformed,  so  as  to  repre- 
sent the  original  conception  of  Pestalozzi,  should  be  used  as  an 
ethical  reformer  alone,  and  should  be  introduced  into  the  slums 
of  cities  and  opened  to  the  lower  classes  only,  and  these  .should 
be  prepared  for  industrial  life. 

■'  (2)  The  high  school  should  be  manned  by  men  thoroughly 
prepared  for  the  work  ol   leacning.    "We  need  more  men  in 
them.    Only  through  this  means  can  we  hoped 
and  professional  school  population.    The  proper 
lady  teachers  in  our  schools  is  top  great.    There  should  be  a 
majority  of  men  in  our  public  schools.    The  proposition  is  based 
upon  the  psychological  fact,  that  the  influence  of  the  mascul  ne 
mind  upon  the  minds  of  our  boys,  from  their  earliest  educat  on 
would  be  most  salutary  in  intellectual  discipline.    The  normal 
school  is  a  mere  pretense  in  supplying  our  schools  with  property 
trained  teachers.    It  does  all  it  can  and  is  doing  a  splendid  work 
But  its  lime  is  limited  ;    the  teachers  trained  are  not  maiu 
enough  :    and  the  range,  dignity,  and  importance  of  the  work 
not  half  comprehended.      The  school   needs  more  un    eis 
women  and  more  college- graduate  women." 

In  Syracuse.  N.  Y.,  the  board  of  education 
reappointed  Superintendent  Blodgett  for  a  three 
years'  term  and  fixed  his  salary  at  (3,600  a 
year.  It  previously  was  $3,000.  Then,  a 
special  meeting  of  the  board  was  held  and  a 
motion  presented  to  rescind  the  vote  of  salary. 
This  was  defeated  by  a  tie  vole.  The  Journal 
says ; 

"  Mr.  Blodgett  has  high  standing  (or  ability 
and  efliciency  as  a  school  superintendent.  He 
has  demonstrated  his  value  to  this  community, 
and  it  would  be  generally  regretted  were  he  10 
be  allowed  to  go  elsewhere.  The  compensa- 
tion agreed  to  be  paid  him  is  none  too  much. 
Many  o*ber  cities  would  gladly  avail  themselves 
of  his  services  at  this  cost.  He  is  an  able,  ex- 
perienced educator,  with  a  very  high  standing. 
Syracuse  is  fortunate  in  retaining  his  s 
at  a  cost  which  does  not  exceed  re 


The  Batavia  Titaes  suggests  that  the  state  take  entire  charge  of 
the  schools,  meetingallexpenses,  furnishing  all  the  text-books,  and 
governing  all  ihe  schools  alike.  Let  the  State  board  of  public 
instruction  have  the  power  to  appoint  the  minor  school  boards, 
then  capable  men  will  be  selected.  Ltt  it  select  a  uniform  system 
of  text- books,  change  ihem  when  it  deems  it  proper  to  do  so, 
regulate  the  grades  in  all  places,  and  see  that  trachers  are  selected 
because  they  are  competent,  and,  not  because  they  cr  their 
friends  are  followers  of  this  or  thai  political  party. 

It  appears  that  only  ninety  first  grade  certificates  under  the 
uniform  examination  system  were  issued  in  the  state  of  New  York 
(rom  October  15,  1893,  to  July  31.  1894.    These  are  good  (or  one 

New  York  City. 

The  School  Teachers'  Retirement  bill  provides  that  female 
teachers  after  thirty  years  of  service  and  male  teachers  after  thir- 
ty-five years  of  service  can  be  retired  on  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
board  of  education,  provided  they  prove  they  are  mentally  and 
physically  incapacitated.  At  the  public  hearing  before  the  mayor 
on  the  bill  Mr.  L.awson  N.  Fuller  said  that  in  his  opinion  thirty  or 
thirty-five  years  of  service  should  be  sufficient  to  rttire  the  teach- 
ers on  their  own  request,  without  the  proof  of  disability  ol  the 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  board.  He  pointed  out  that  in  the  case  of 
female  teachers  the  existing  conditions  were  particularly  hard,  as 
they  had  deducted  from  their  salaries  each  day  that  they  were  at>- 
sent,  no  matter  what  the  cause. 

Mr.  Henry  G.  Fiiz.  instructor  in  Central  Evening  high  school; 
Cathedral  school,  grammar  schools  85,  54.  a;,  and  4  and  New 
York  preparatory  school,  will  give  a  series  of  five  lessons  on 
"  Free  Hand  Drawing  as  a  Science  Study"  in  Grammar  school 
No  40,  23d  St.,  near  3d  Ave.,  on  Monday  afternoons  at  4  P.  M. 
The  lessons  will  be  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York  So- 
ciety of  Pedagogy  and  all  grammar  grade  teachers  would  do  well 
to  attend.  Mr.  Fitz's  object  is  "  to  start  thought  in  the  direction 
of  mind  training  through  the  medium  of  drawing  as  a  science 
study,  /.  e.,  drawing  as  a  graphic  record  of  facts  independently  ob- 
served by  the  pupil," 

In  his  annual  report  to  th*  board  of  education,  Supt.  Jasper,  of 
this  city,  calls  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  schools  and  makes- 
recommendations  for  their  improvement.  The  average  attend- 
ance in  1894  was  181,468,  showing  an  increase  of  10,359  over 
last  year.  The  standard  of  discipline  was  high  ;  out  of  the  lolaV 
attendance  of  213,189  pupils,  but  38  were  suspended.  In  the 
manual  training  department  the  work  is  commended,  that  in  the 
girls'  sewing  classes  isespccially  valuable.  Mr.  Jasper  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  advantage  arising  from  the  passage  of  the  law  to 
create  a  teachers'  retiring  fund,  as  it  will  give  the  board  of  edu- 
cation an  opportunity  to  retire  many  incapacitated  teachers  with- 
out doing  them  an  injustice.  An  enactment  of  a  law  for  a  census- 
of  children  of  school  age,  is  urged,  so  the  compulsory  educatioik 
act  may  be  more  carefully  enforced. 
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A  Visit  to  a  New  School. 

By  R.  A.  ViNGS. 

An  earnest  old  pedagogue  wanted  to  know 

All  about  the  New  Methods  and  rules 
Of  the  New  Education  he'd  read  of,  and  so 

He  determined  to  visit  those  schools 
Where  such  things  ifrere  *'  au  fait "  and  specially  taught 

And  new  doctrines  and  fads  were  the  rule. 
And  thus  wisely  determine  whether  he  ought 

Inaugurate  them  in  Ats  school. 
So  The  Journal  he  scanned  and  its  columns  looked  o'er, 

And  selected  a  few  of  the  best. 
With  his  grip  tightly  packed  and  of  dollars  a  score 

He  started  at  once  on  his  quest. 
The  first  place  he  stopped  at  was  a  building  ornate 

Built  after  the  most  complete  plan. 
With  all  the  appointments  brought  down  to  date 

And  approved  by  every  school  man. 
He  entered  the  hall  and  stood  in  amaze 

As  the  Babel  of  sound  struck  his  ears, 
Such  as  Mother  Goose  rhymes,  chimes,  jingles  and  lays. 

And  laughter,  loud  talking  and  cheers. 
His  wonder  increased  as  he  opened  the  door 

At  the  sight  that  greeted  his  eyes  ; 
There  were  tots  of  all  ages  from  eight  down  to  four 

'  And  just  as  much  difference  in  size  ; 
They  were  playing  at  games  and  making  mud  pies. 

Cutting  up  colored  paper  and  sticks, 
When  the  teacher  observing  his  look  of  surprise 

Said,  "  Are  you  not  up  to  these  tricks  ? 
Why,  these  dear  little  bads,  as  you  see,  are  taught  here 

To  unfold  in  a  natural  way  ; 
See  how  happy  they  are,  with  never  a  tear 

Though  they're  learning  while  seeming  at  play." 
V  Oh,  ves,  I  see  now,  but  at  first  'twas  my  thought 

(As  I  am  a  family  man) 
'  That  this  was  a  place  where  babies  are  brought 

To  be  cared  for  on  the  nursery  plan." 

*  •  *  *  *  *  * 

With  a  sigh  of  relief  he  turned  up  the  stair 

When  he  was  sure  he  had  made  a  mistake. 
For  a  savory  smell  impregnated  the  air 

As  of  hot  bread  or  waffles  or  cake. 
His  amazement  increased  as  he  entered  the  room 

And  saw  the  pots,  kettles,  and  pans 
With  a  bevy  of  girls  all  dre8se4  in  costume 

And  flour  bedecked  hair,  nose,  and  hands. 

Some  were  weighing  and  sifting,  and  some  mixing  dough, 

Some  cutting  plums,  apples,  and  pears ; 
There  were  pies,  cake,  and  puddings,  some  in  a  row. 

And  some  placed  on  tables  and  chairs. 
Again  he  essayed  to  expresss  hii  surprise 

When  the  teache'r  gave  him  an  arcn  look. 
With  a  shrug  of  her  shoulders  and  wink  of  her  eyes. 

Said,  *•  We're  teaching  them  here  how  to  cook." 

**  For  it  is  very  important  that  they  should  all  know 

That  the  nearest  way  to  a  man's  heart 
Is  right  down  his  throat.    So  we  teach  them  here,  so 

That  they  all  become  versed  in  this  art." 

He  silently  bowed  and  turned  on  his  heel. 

When  the  noise  of  plane,  hammer,  and  saw 
Arrested  his  steps  and  caused  him  to  feel 

There  was  yet  to  be  seen  something  more. 
He  ascended  the  stairs  almost  to  the  top 

At  the  sight  his  eyes  opened  wide. 
For  he  saw  ii<^>t  only  a  carpenter  shop 

But  a  mason's  and  plumber's  beside. 
He  'Jiquired  of  the  '*  Boss  "  if  it  was  the  rule 

Among  mechanics  and  men  of  his  kind 
To  hire  shop  room  in  the  loft  of  a  school. 

And  what  advantage  in  this  they  might  find. 
But  he  found  this  mistake  the  worst  he  had  made. 

For  the  *•  Boss  "  with  a  dignified  mien 
Looked  at  him  with  scorn  and  reproachfully  said, 

**  Do  ^ou  ridicule  this  that  you've  seen  ? 
Why  this  *  carpenter  shop  *  I  desire  to  tell 

Is  part  of  our  system  so  grand 
E'en  if  these  youngstudents  can't  read,  write,  or  spell 

They  turn  out  the  best  work  in  the  land." 

•  ****« 

Said  this  earnest  old  pedagogue  **  From  a  distance  I've  come 

This  new  s^rstem  you  speak  of  to  see 
That  I  may  wisely  decide,  if  there  may  not  be  some 

Of  its  teachings  of  valufi  to  me  ; 
But  I  feel  so  unsettled — so  addled  my  brains 

To  be  earnest,  straightforward,  and  true 
I  can't  see  how  /tr been  repaid  for  the  pains 

I've  taken  to  learn  something  new." 

**  But  stop.     I'm  too  fast,  for  I've  learned  this  to  know  : 

Let  me  tell  you  and  then  I  have  done 
No  matter  whaCs  stated  and  who  says  its  so. 

There'' s  nothing  new  under  the  sttn.'" 

**  For  when  I  was  a  child  a  nurse  cared  for  me, 
I  then  plapred  with  nails,  hammer,  and  saw, 

While  my  sisters  made  cookies  and  we  all  played  at  tea 
Made  mud  pies  and  cut  papers  galore. 


N.  E.  A.  News. 

RATES  TO  DENVER. 

These  rates  are  from  New  York  to  Denver  and  return ;  from 
other  points  further  west  the  rates  will  be  less ;  in  all  cases  one 
fare  for  the  round  trip,  plus  $2.00;  this  is  indaded  in  rate 
given.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.,  $47.7$.  tickets  ready  July  3, 
4.  and  5,  valid  on  date  of  sale  and  good  west  of  Chicago  or  St. 
Louis  on  trains  reaching  Missouri  river  on  or  before  July  7;  good 
retummg  July  12,  13  14.  1$.  Good  to  return  up  to  Sept.  i,  on- 
der  certain  regulations.  Tickets  good  by  way  of  St.  Louts  or  Chi- 
cago. The  rate  of  single  ticket  to  Chicago  is  $17.  No  round 
trip  rate  to  Chicago. 

The  Union  Pacific  tickets  from  Chicago  to  Denver  and  return 
wilt  be  $31.50;  St.  Louis  to  Denver  and  return  $26.50. 

From  Omaha  $17.  From  Utah  $22.00.  From  Montana  $35. 
From  Portland  $57.    From  San  Francisco  $60. 

The  Missouri  Pacific  charge  $32  65  from  Chicago  and  $27.65 
from  St.  Louis. 

The  AtchisoUp  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  R.  R.  sell  tickets  from  Chi- 
cago for  $31.50 ;  from  St.  Louis  for  $26.50.    Kansas  City  ti9'00* 

In  all  cases  the  return  ticket  can  be  used  when  duly  stamped 
by  joint  agent  in  Denver  for  return  July  12,  13.  and  14.  If  the 
party  desires  to  remain  until  Sept.  i,  this  return  ticket  will  be  put 
in  hands  of  joint  agent. 

The  Chicag^o  and  North  Western  rates  from  Chicago  to  Den- 
ver, round  trip  rates,  $31.50— this  includes  Colorado  Springs, 
Manitou  and  Pueblo,  also.  Same  rules  as  to  deposit  of  ticket 
for  extension  to  September  i.  The  N.  £.  A.  will  meet  at  Denver, 
July  9-16. 

New  Books  for  Teachers  and  Schools. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Introduction  to  the  Pedagog^y  of  Herbart.  (By  Chr.  Ufer.)  Authorised 
translation,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hert>art  Club,  by  J.  C.  Zinser, 
M.S.     Edited  by  Charles  DeGarmo,  Ph.D.    (90c.) 

The  Psychology  of  Childhood.   By  Frederick  Tracy,  B.A.,  Ph.D.    (90c 

Burke's  Speedi  on  Conciliation  with  America,  1775,  With  Introduction 
and  Notes.     By  A.  J.  George,  A.  M.    (..^o.) 

Webster's  Speech  on  Bunker  Hill,  with  preface  introduction  and  notes. 
By  A.  J.  George,  A.  M.     (.ao.) 

Macmillan  &  Co. 

Short  Studies  in  Nature  Knowledge.  An  Introduction  to  the  Science  of 
Physiography,  by  William  Gee.    f$i.io.) 

John  Dalton  and  the  Rise  of  Modem  Chemistry.  By  Sir  Henry  £. 
Roscoe,  D.  C.  L.,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.    ($1.35.) 

Charles  Seribner's  Sons. 

A  Laboratory  Guide  for  the  Dissection  of  the  Cat.  An  introduction  to 
the  study  of  anatomy,  by  Frederic  P.  Gorham  and  Ralph  W.  Tower,  A. 
M.     ($i.oo  net.) 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

A  Laboratory  Guide  for  an  Elementary  Course  in  General  Bioloey.  By 
J.  H.  PilUbury,  A.  M.  -^^        / 

Leaeh,  Shewell  &  Sanborn. 

M.  TuUi  Ciceronis  De  Oratore  Liber  Primus.    Edited  on  the  basis  of 
Sorof's  second  edition.     By  W.  Bowen,  Ph.  D.     ($i.oa) 
Macaulay*s  life  of  Samuel  Johnson.     By  Gamaliel  Bradford,  Jr.    (.25.) 
Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  the  Colonies  (March  a2,     775.) 
By  L.  Du  Pont  Syle,  M.  A.  (Yale.)     (.35.) 

Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co. 

Le  Chant  Du  Cygne,par  Georges  Ohnet.  By  Arthur  H.  Solial,  AB.,  A.M. 

Ein  Seestuck  und  Cromwell  fwei  ausgewahlte  aufsatze  von  Reinhold 
Pauli.     By  C.  W.  S.  Corser,  M.  A. 

Hayne's  Speech  to  Which  Webster  Replied.  With  introduction  and 
notes.     By  Jas.  M .  Garnett.    (Mailing  price,  .12.) 

Lee  &  Shepard. 

A  Manual  of  Analysis  and  Parsing,  consisting  of  simple,  compound,  and 
complex  sentences  selected  and  classified.     By  Martha  R.  Ome. 

Topics  for  the  Study  of  Greek  Mythology.  Based  on  Bulfinch's  **  Age 
of  Fable.* '  By  Anna  Gooding  Dodge. 

Reference  Handbook  of  American  History  by  the  Library  Method  for 
Secondary  Schools:  Period  of  the  Constitution,  1789-1889.  By  A.  W. 
Bacheler. 

The  Study  of  History  by  the  Laboratory  Method  for  High  and  Grammar 
Schools.     By  Mary  E.  Wilder. 

Miscellaneous  Books. 
Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co. 

Cash  vs.  Coin,  an  Answer  to  Coin's  Financial  School.  By  Edward 
Wisner.     (.25.) 

Estes  &  Lanriat. 

George  Eliot  s  Poems. 

Life  and  Letters  of  George  Eliot.   Vols.  I.,  II.,  IIL 

The  MUl  on  the  Floss.    Vols.  I.,  II. 

Silas  Marner. 

The  Lifted  Veil. 

Brother  Jacob. 

Century  Company. 

The  Century,  illustrated  monthly  magazine,  Nov.  1894  to  April,  1895. 

Fred.  A.  Stokes  Co. 

The  Phantom  Death  and  Other  Stories.  By  W.  Clark  Russell.  With 
illustrations,  by  F.  A.  Carter.    (.75.) 

The  Friend  of  the  People. 

A  Tale  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  By  Mary  C.  Rowsell.  Illustrated  by  A 
Hencke  and  Joseph  M.  Gleeson.    (^1.50.) 
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Wilson's   Rolling   Partitions. 


A  brief  notice  o(  this  practical  device  for  dimding  school-roomi 
appeared  in  The  Journal  of  Nov.  10,  1894.  The  method  of 
construction  is  interesting.  The  partition  consists  of  wood  slats, 
strung  upon  tempered  steel  bands,  each  band  being  attached 
separately  to  a  spiral  spring  anchor,  and  fitted  with  a  simple 
meaos  regulating  the  tension. 

This  tension  on  the  steel  bands  holds  all  the  slats  in  close  con- 
tact, so  that  when  the  partition  is  rolled  down  in  service  the  joints 
are  absolutely  air-light  and  form  a  sound-proof  screen.  When 
the  partition  is  rolled  up  the  steel  suspensory  bands  are  permitted 


M.   E.  Banks, 

Of  Silver,  Burdeit  &  Coinpuir. 

At  the  time  the  article  on  Silver.  Burdett  &  Co.  was  published 
in  The  Journal  we  were  unable  to  get  the  portrait  of  Mr, 
Banks.    We  take  pleasure  in  presenting  it  now. 

Mr.  Banks  was  born  in  the  town  of  Easton,  Conn.  He  was 
prepared  for  college  at  Staples'  academy,  but  did  not  enter.  After 
a  year  spent  in  teaching  he  entered  the  Connecticut  State  normal 
school  at  New  Britain  in  1851.  After  leaving  the  oonnal  school 
he  taught  in  the  public  schools  for  a  year  or  two  and  then  organ- 
ized a  private  school  near  Easton  which  he  conducted  with  great 
success  for  a  period  of  about  eight  years.  He  also  taugnt  as 
principal  of  public  school  at  Black  Bock.  Fairheld,  and  South- 
port,  Conn.  He  was  principal  of  the  Fairfield  public  school  dur- 
mg  the  "Draft  Riots  "  in  61,  and  his  school  was  the  center  of 
some  thrilling  events  during  tbis  period. 

It  was  whiTe  at  the  Southport  school  that  he  was  elected  prin- 
cipal of  the  high  school  at  Birmingham.  Conn,  (now  E)erby), 
wnich  position  he  held  from  1863  10  1870.  He  was  considerably 
talked  about  during  his  admini<tratioD  at  this  school,  not  only  for 
his  success  as  a  teacher  and  manager,  but  also  from  the  fact  that 
be  personally  drew  all  the  plans  and  superintended 
the  construction  of  their  new  high  school.  While 
principal  of  this  school  he  t»d  a  call  to  accept  the 
ftrincipalship  of  the  Skinner  school  in  New  Haven, 
and  also  prlncipaiship  of  the  Brideeport  high  school, 
both  of  which  calls  he  declined,  tne  board  of  educa- 
tion at  Derby  in  each  instance  having  offtred  him 
higher  inducements  10  remain  with  them. 

In  1870  Mr.  Banks  left  the  high  school  at  Derby 
and  connected  himself  with  the  publishmg  house  of 
Ivison,  lilakeman  &  Taylor,  of  this  city.  He  re- 
mained with  them  during  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, through  ihe  various  changes  wh^ch  took  place 
in  that  firm  until  they  became  3  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can Book  Company,  when  that  company  was  formed 
by  consolidation  of  stver^l  of  the  leaciing  toDk 
houses  ol  the  country.  He  remained  with  the  Am- 
erican Book  Company  until  three  years  ago  when 
he  became  connected  with  the  publishing  house  of 
Silver.  Burdeit  &  Co.  Mr.  Banks  has  always  been 
considered  one  ol  the  ablest  and  brightest  repres- 
entatives of  the  book  publishing  business.  Per- 
haps no  man  has  a  larger  acquaintance  and  list  of 
iriends  than  he. 


The  celebration  of  Appomattox  day  April  9,  in 
the  Buffalo  schools  brought  out  Maj.  Stowits ;  "  It 
was  celebrated  (i)  as  the  ending  ol  Ihe  great  and 
desolating  war ;  (2)  as  the  beginning  of  an  era  of 
brotherly  feeling.  From  thirty-four  stars,  our  flag  r 
forty-four,  ten  stars  having  been  added  since  Appomattox. 
Children,  that  flag  stands  for  Country.  America,  Home;  for 
without  a  country  we  are  without  protected  homes.  So,  you 
are  to  remember  what  came  to  us  on  '  Appomattox  day ; '  and 
what  came  to  you,  with  the  union  of  the  states  preserved  !  Free- 
dom, Liberty,  Free  Thought,  Free  Speech,  and  Free  Schools 
u'ere  secured  to  all  forever." 


The  value  of  the  extensible  bands  and  spring  anchors  cannot 
be  over-estimated.  Without  them  no  rolling  slat  partition  can 
be  constructed  and  made  sound-proof,  because  if  tne  slats  are 
fastened  upon  non- extensible  bands  and  in  close  contact  they 
caaaot  be  rolled  up. 

The  sbis  are  not  affected  by  atmospheric  conditions  ;  but  will 
operate  freely  in  wet  or  dry  weather.  The  whole  or  part  of  one 
side  of  the  partition  may  be  prepared  with  a  flat  smooth  surface, 
as  for  blackboard  use,  and  coated  with  black  silicate,  and  is  equal 
to  a  regular  blackboard. 

Drawing  Compass. 

In  White's  Patent  Blackboard  Compass,  teachers  will  flud  an 
article  adapted  for  school  use.  There  is  no  metal  point  to  scratch 
the  surface  of  blackboard  or  paper,  for  the  compass  is  provided 
with  a  rubber  tip  or  foot,  which  is  fitted  into  a  metal  cylinder, 
permitting  the  compass  to  move  freely,  while  the  foot  remains 
flxed.  This  device  makes  perfect  arcs  and  circles  possible.  Tbe 
crayon  arm  is  adjustable  to  either  round  at  square  crayons  in 


A  practical  little  aniclc  is  White's  Patent  Drawing  Compass 
with  pencil.  The  standard  size  of  any  pencil  can  be  used,  and 
with  a  pen-holder  that  will  fit  the  spiral,  any  pen  can  be  used 
when  ink  is  required.  These  compasses  will  wear  well,  as  there  are 
no  small  set-screws  to  be  lost,  nor  fine  screw-threads  to  wearout. 
Tbe  Prang  Educational  Company,  Boston.  New  York,  and  Chi- 
cago, manufacture  both  cmnpasses  here  described. 
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Notes  from  School  Reports. 

State  OF  Maryland. — Twenty-seventh  annual  report  of  the  state  board 
of  education.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled,  199,402.  Number  of  schools, 
3,313.  Number  of  teachers,  4,209.  Amount  paid  for  teachers*  salaries, 
$tf6a6^qaS.o^.  Total  expenses  for  public  school  purposes,  $3,288,229.09. 
Number  of  colored  schools,  483.  Cost  of  colored  schools,  $247,644.29. 
Number  of  teachers,  675.     Number  of  colored  pupils,  37,386. 

Johnstown,  Penn. — Annual  report  of  the  board  of  school  controllers. 
Number  of  schools,  67.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled,  3,828.  Cost  per  capita, 

13. 15.  Value  of  school  property,  |^5,oco.  Number  of  school  buildings, 
14.  Number  of  teachers  70.  The  managers  of  the  library  association  have 
established  a  department  of  pedagogy  and  have  set  aside  a  reading  room 
for  the  use  of  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools.  A  teachers'  library  of  83 
volumes  has  been  started. 

Zanesville,  Ohio. — Annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of  instruction. 
Number  of  pupils  enrolled,  3,570.  Numt}er  of  teachers,  86.  Cost  of  schools, 
$58,605.66. 

Sedalia,  Mo. — ^Twenty  third  annual  report  of  the  public  schools.  Num- 
ber  of  school-houses,  xo.  Number  of  teachers.  63.  Number  of  pupils  en- 
rolled, 3. 155.  It  is  ordered  by  the  board  of  education  that  a  training  de- 
partment for  pupil  teachers  be  added  to  the  public  school  system. 

Leicester,  Mass.— Report  of  the  school  committee.  Number  of  school- 
houses,  9.  Number  of  teachers  employed,  3x.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled, 
689.     Expenditures,  $11,384.45. 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. — Annual  catalogue  of  the  Penn  Yan  academy.  Total 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  all  the  schools,  1,335.     Number  of  teachers, 

34- 
Jefferson  City,  Mo.— Course  of  study  for  the  public  schools. 

Plymouth,  N.  H. — Annual  report  of  the  town  school  district. 

Brockton,  Mass.- Annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of  schools. 
Number  of  pupils  attending  school  during  year,  5.340.  Number  of  teach- 
ers, X18.  Number  of  school-houses,  38;  Expenses,  $95,578.00.  Nature 
study  is  a  part  of  the  regular  work,  and  a  special  teacher  is  emp!oyed. 
Manual  training  wiU  be  introduced  in  September.  The  superintendent 
strongly  recommends  that  the  kindergarten  be  made  a  part  of  the  school 
system.  The  primary  teachers  have  an  organization  known  as  the  Primary 
Teaphers*  Association,  holding  regular  meetings. 

Chillicothe,  Mo. — Course  of  study  and  rules  and  regulations.  Num- 
ber of  volumes  in  public  school  library,  5,000.  Numt>er  of  pupils  enrolled, 
1^353.    Number  of  teachers,  33. 

Alton,  III. — Annual  report  of  the  board  of  education.  Expenditures, 
$33,304.48.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled,  1,614.  Teachers*  meetings  are 
held  monthly. 

NiLES,  Ohio. — Annual  report  of  the  public  schools.  Number  of  pupils 
enrolled,  x,o33.    Total  expenditure,  $18,436.41. 

Fall  river,  Mass. — Annual  school  report.  Number  ol  pupils  enrolled, 
1^,767.  Number  of  school-houses,  ^.  Number  of  pupils  in  high  school,  537. 
Number  of  teachers,  309.  The  tramini^  school  for  teachers  is  on  an  excel- 
lent working  basis.  The  manual  training  course  covers  four  years,  four 
periods  of  shop  work  and  two,  three,  three  and  one*balf  respectively  of 
drawing,  being  assigned  to  each  class.  The  supervisor  of  drawing  makes  a 
strong  plea  for  casts  and  photographs  for  school-room  decorations,  both  as 
an  aid  to  the  work  and  for  the  refining  influence  upon  the  pupils.  Color 
study  receives  especial  attention. 

Nashville,  Tenn. — Annual  report  of  the  board  of  education.  Number 
of  pupils  enrolled,  10,533.  Average  daily  attendance,  8,381.  Probable 
number  in  private  schools,  750.  Average  percent,  of  scholarship,  70.  Num- 
ber of  teachers,  3o6.  Number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher,  43  Cost  of  tuition 
per  each  pupil  attending,  14.95.  Average  salary  paid  teachers,  $608.47. 
Total  annual  cost  of  sdiools,  $169,728.94.  Number  of  school-houses,  19. 
Value  of  school  property,  f4i3.5co.  A  teachers'  training  school  has  re- 
cently been  begun,  the  course  of  studv  to  be  completed  in  one  year.  Pupils 
of  the  school  may  be  selected  by  the  board  of  education  to  act  as  substi- 
tutes without  compensation  in  the  absence  of  the  regular  teachers. 

Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y. — Catalogue  of  the  Union  Free  school  and 
academv,  with  rules  and  regulations,  and  courses  of  study.  The  academy 
received  the  appointment  to  instruct  a  teachers*  training  class  for  the  year 
1894-05.  All  teachers  in  the  employ  of  the  board  of  education  are  required 
to  taxe  and  read  at  least  one  of  the  leading  educational  ioumals  of  the  day. 

Fulton,  N.  Y. — Course  of  study  and  regulations  of  the  Fulton  academy 
and  Union  scbool.  Fulton  academy  has  been  designated  each  year  to  in- 
struct a  class  of  teachers,  one  class  extending  from  September  to  January, 
the  other  from  January  to  June. 

Lawrence,  Mass. — Annual  report  of  the  school  committee.  Expendi- 
tures, $119,914.11.  Cost  per  capita,  $18.98.  The  superintendent  has  pre- 
pared an  outline  of  work  in  civics  throughout  the  elementary  grades.  The 
"Salute  to  the  Flag"  has  been  incorporated  into  the  programs  of  the 
primary  and  middle  school. 

So  far,  the  only  manual  training  adopted  is  in  sewing  lessons.  A  kin- 
dergarten was  opened  in  September,  with  an  attendance  of  36  pupils.  In 
nature  study  Miss  Brassill,  of  Qumcy  met  the  teachers  once  each  month, 
outlining  work  for  the  various  grades.  The  work  in  this  branch  is  ver^ 
encouraging.  The  teachers*  training  school  has  twenty-one  students,  and 
is  bn  an  excellent  basis.  A  teachers*  professional  library  has  been  formed, 
and  a  number  of  valuable  pedagogical  books  purchased. 

Omaha,  Neb. — Annual  report  of  the  public  schools.  Enrollment,  15,969. 
Total  expenses,  $367,604.44.  Cost  per  capita,  $23  01.  Total  enrollment, 
15,869.  Number  of  teachers, 333.  Numberof  kindergartens,  10.  Aboard 
of  education  store  was  started,  which  furnishes  books,  and  other  supplies 
direct.  The  trial  has  been  most  satisfactory,  from  an  economic  standpoint. 
135  pupils  were  enrolled  m  the  manual  training  department.  In  the  teach* 
ers*  tiaining  schcol  two  of  the  four  practice  schools  were  in  operation. 
Some  work  in  experimental  ps>chology  was  done  under  the  direction  of 
Clark  university.  Eight  hundred  experiments  were  made  by  students  of 
the  training  school  to  teach  the  sense  of  touch,  the  apparatus  being  furnished 
by  Mr.  Dressier.  Another  set  of  experiments  to  test  motor  ability  was 
undertaken. 

Aurora,  111  —.Annual  report  of  the  Aurora  public  schools  (East  Side.) 
Numberof  pupils  enrolled,  3,705.  Number  of  pupils  in  high  school,  167, 
The  superintendent  strongly  recommends  the  re-establishment  of  the  nor- 
mal department  for  training  teachers,  discontinued  two  years  ago. 

Batavia,  N.Y.— Catalogue  for  the  year  1893-4, and  drcular  for  the  year, 
1894-5.  Number  of  school  buildings,  7.  Number  of  teachers,  30.  Number 
.  of  pupils  enrolled,  1,600  Besides  the  public  schools  there  is  a  parochial 
school  that  enrolls  about  350  pupils,  and  a  private  kindergarten.  There  is  an 
academic  department  included  in  the  public  school  system  where  students 
can  prepare  for  college  or  take  a  course  of  four  or  five  years  in  elective  stud- 
ies. The  school  library  has  it.ooo  volumes,  ihe  library  is  a  beautiful  build- 
ing which  cost  $35,oco.     A  teachers*  training  class  is  maintained  in  the  high 


school  under  the  direction  of  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instnictioQ. 

Manchester,  Conn.— Annual  report  of  the  schcol  visitors.  Numberof 
pupils  registered,  i860.     Schcol  expenses,  $25,947^. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.— Manual  One.— Report  of  conditio  ns  with  recom- 
mendations. Number  of  teachers,  386.  Number  of  pupils,  11,185,  Cost 
per  capita,  $37,55. 

Manual  Two. — Motives. 

Manual  Three. — Working  directions. 

Manual  Four. — Muric. 

Brookline,  Mass.— Report  of  the  school  committee.  Valuation  of 
school  buildings  and  grounds,  $553,648,  Approximate  value  of  other  school 
property,  $18,515,  Cost  of  instruction  for  each  pupil,  $36.96.  Number  of 
pupils  enrolled,  3",774,  Number  of  teachers,  97.  Manual  training  has  been 
intioduced,  and  a  new  building  erected.  Beginning  with  next  year,  courses 
of  shop  work  are  to  be  provided  for  boys,  and  courses  in  advanced  cookery 
for  the  girls  in  the  high  school.  In  the  spring  and  autumn  the  work  in 
drawing  is  correlated  with  nature  study.  Water-color  is  used  almost  uni- 
versally for  this  part  of  the  work  ;  pencil  drawing  being  found  inadequate. 
Brookline  has  made  a  noble  beginning  in  art  decoration  in  the  school-room. 
Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Lincoln  the  Lincoln  school  has 
been  provided  with  13  casts  and  reliefs. 

Columbus,  Ohio.— Report  of  the  board  of  education.  Value  of  scbool 
pioperty,  f 3,009, 197.  Average  number  of  pupils  to  teacher,  43.  Number 
of  teachers,  347.  Number  of  school-houses,  35.  The  kindergarten  has 
been  introduced  into  the  school  system,  and  seven  kindergartens  are  in 
operation.  Manual  training  was  begun  in  January,  1894.  About  700  pupils 
were  instructed  in  shop  work  and  cooking,  and  loco  in  sewing.  Numberof 
volumes  in  library,  33,506.  The  special  library  of  supplementary  rea<iers 
contains  3,730, 

Columbus,  Georgia.— Annual  report  of  the  public  schools.  Enroll- 
ment of  white  pupils,  1448 ;  colored  pupils,  1054.  Number  of  white  teach- 
ers, 35.     Number  of  colored  teachers,  20, 

Lexington,  Mo. — Manual  of  public  schools. 

Lynn,  Mass.— Annual  report  ol  the  school  committee.  Number  of  pupils 
registered,  10,016.  Average  cost  of  tuition  for  each  pupil  in  the  day  schools, 
$16.73,  Cobt  of  maintaining  the  schools,  $3x5,998.31.  Number  of  teachers, 
323.  Teaehers  are  granted  leave  of  absence  for  not  more  than  one  day  in 
any  term  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  other  schools.  Reports  in  writing  of 
these  visiti  are  to  be  made  to  the  superintendent.-  The  training  school  has 
been  reorganized  and  includes  preparation  for  teaching  the  fifth  and  sixth 
crrades 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.— Annual  report  of  the  public  schools.  Number 
of  pupils  enrolled,  4, 1 75.     Number  of  teachers,  103.     Expenditure  $541831.- 

77* 
McKeesport,  Penn.— Annual  report  of  the  board  of  controllers  and 

city  superintendenL     Value  of  school  properly.   $287,000.      Number  of 

school  buildings,  8.    Number  of  teachers,  80.     Number  of  pupils,  3938, 

Kingston,  N.  Y.— Annual  report  of  the  board  of  education.  Number 
of  different  pupils  regibtered,  3036.  Cost  per  capiU,  $19  43.  Expenditures^ 
$35,010.45.     Number  of  volumes  in  schooi  libraries,  3752. 

Montclair,  N.  J. —Course  of  study  in  the  public  schools. 

Nevada,  Mo.— Report  of  the  public  schools  and  course  of  study.  Num- 
ber of  pupils  enrolled,  1687.  Number  of  teachers,  50,  Average  number  of 
pupils  to  each  teacher,  43.  Average  monthly  wages  for  female  teachers, 
$42 ;  for  male  teachers,  $60. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.— Number  of  volumes  in  school  library,  38,214. 
A  kindergarten  has  been  introduced.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled.  13.839^ 
Number  of  teachers,  328.  Number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher,  34.  Cost  of 
education  per  capita,  $16.69.  ».,      1^       r 

Chicago,  111.— Annual  report  of  the  board  of  education.  Number  of 
school  buildings,  369.  Number  of  rooms  rented,  236,  Numberof  teachers^ 
3,813.  Total  numb  r  of  pupils  enrolled,  185,358.  32  school-houses  were 
completed  and  occupied  during  the  year,  1893-4,  and  additions  were  made 
to  9  schools.  10  pew  buildings  are  to  be  completed  during  the  year  1894-5% 
and  additions  made  to  several  buildings.  4  schcols  have  been  established 
for  deaf  mutes,  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  was  made  for  a  school  for  the 
blind.  Fifty-one  evening  schools  were  maintained  during  six  months  of 
the  year.  Twenty  kindergartens  are  mduded  in  the  school  system.  The  en- 
rollment  in  the  manual  training  school  was  268.    The  course  covers  three 

years.  *  c  . 

Bureau  of  Education,  Circular  of  Information,  No.  2,  History  of  Edu- 
cation in  Connecticut,  by  Bernard  C.  Steiner,  A.  M. 

Westbrook,  Maine.— CaUiogue  of  officers  and  students  of  Westbrook 
seminary. 

Beaver  Falls,  Penn.— Annual  report  of  the  public  schools,  with  course 

of  study. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 

AS  THE  ROUTE  TO  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  NATIONAL  EDUCA- 
TIONAL association  at  DENVER. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  the  greatest  rail- 
road in  the  world  in  point  ot  mileage,  capital  invested,  number  of  employes,, 
annual  revenue,  terminal  facilities,  equipment,  comfort,  and  safety,  this 
great  national  highway  passes,  en  route,  to  Denver,  via  either  Chica^no  or 
St.  Louis,  through  a  country  of  greater  historic,  commercial  and  pictur- 
esque interest  than  any  other.  Princeton,  Trenton,  Philadelphia,  and 
Pittsburg,  which  was  old  "  Fort  Duquesne,"  re-echo  with  memories  of  the 
stirring  events  of  our  war  for  independence ;  Chester,  Lancaster,  and  Dau- 
phin counties  have  been  irade  agricultural  paradises  by  the  Quakers,  Men- 
onites,  Amish,  and  Moravians,  who  still  adhere  to  their  16th  century  dress 
and  customs;  Steelton,  Johnstown,  and  Furnace  and  Coke-oven-chequered 
Allegheny  county  give  practical  illustrations  of  the  workings  of  the  Modem 
Philosopher's  Stone,  by  converting  iron,  coal  and  wood  into  gold  ;  while 
the  Delaware,  the  "  Island  gemmed ''  Susquehanna,  and  the  "Beautiful 
Blue  Juniata"  rivers  combine  with  the  *'  Horseshoe  Curve,"  "  Allegrippus 
Pass,"  the  '•  Old  Portage  Road,"  and  the  '*Packsaddle,"  of  the  ever-chang- 
ing Allegheny  Mountains,  to  make  the  journey  between  the  East  and  West 
)i^«  the  dreams  of  a  poet  or  an  artist. 


Merit  Is  Essential. 

Consumers  have  a  habit  of  determining  by  experimtnt  whether  an  article 
of  food  is  puie,  wholesome,  ccnvenieni  and  economical.  Borden's  Peerless 
Brand  Evaporated  Cream  possesses  intrinsic  merit. 


Good  blood  is  essential  to  good  health.     Do  cot  delay.     Take   Hood*s 
Sarsaparilla  now. 
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School  Building  Notes. 

ARKANSAS. 
Little  rock  will  build  an  eight-room  school.    Write  J.  M.  Numeger. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Oakland.— The  State  University  trade  school  will  probably  be  located 
here. 

CANADA, 

Burkes  Falls  will  build  a  four-room  school.    Write  Jas.  Sharpe. 
Kingston.— Power  &  Son,  of  this  place,  are  architects  for  a  high  school 
at  Gananogue. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Bridgeport,— A  parochial  school  to  cost  $3,500,  will  be  built.  Arch. 
Jos.  A.  O'Bnen. 

New  Haven.— a  $xo,ooo  school  will  be  erected  at  East  Haven.  Arch. 
Brown  &  Bcrger. 

Waterbury,— An  addition  will  be  built  to  the  Bank  St.  school. 

GEORGIA. 

Atlanta.— *Bonds  for  $10,000  are  to  be  issued  to  complete  the  boys* 
liigh  school. 

ILLINOIS. 

Belvidere  —a  six  room  addition  to  the  school  will  be  built.  Write 
Ceo.  H.  Hulburt. 

Bloomington.— A  two-story  school  will  be  built.    Write  H.  G.  Bent. 

Chicago.— Arch.  Aug.  Fielder  has  planned  several  large  schools  for  the 
board  of  education.  The  Forrestville  school  to  cost  $60,000  Rockwell 
St.,  $70,000.  Grace  St.,  $70,000.  Paulma  St.,  $70,000.  South  Engle- 
-wood,  4S,ooo.  Addition  to  Healey  St.  schopl,  $40,000.  Townsend  St., 
$75,000.  Armitage  ave.,  $70,000.  Addition  to  Green  St.  school,  $40,000. 
Addition  to  St.  Ignatius  college  to  .cost  $40,000.  Rev.  T.  S.  Fitxgerald, 
president. 

Sidney  will  erect  a  new  school.    Write  D.  R.  MagiU. 

North  Manchester.— The  Dunkard's  college  will  be  erected  here. 

INDIANA. 

Bluffton  will  build  a  school.    Write  G.  E.  Gardiner. 

Brazil  will  erect  a  school.    Write  D.  C.  Gilfilion. 

Hebron  will  build  a  school.    Write  I.  H.  Dowd. 

iNGALLs  will  build  a  $3,000  school.    Write  P.  T.  House. 

Indianapous. — Contracts  have  been  made  for  three  schools  to  cost 
$80,000. 

Lafayette  will  build  an  eight-room  brick  school.  Write  W.  S.  Peck- 
ham. 

Marion. — Arch.  La  Belle  &  French  are  preparing  plans  for  a  school  at 
Montpelier. 

Osgood  will  build  a  $xo,ooo  school. 

Portland. — An  eight-room  school.    Arch.  J.  E.  Hammons. 

Rochester.— Contract  for  the  Normal  University  building  has  been  let 
to  J.  T.  Hutton. 

CouRTLAND  will  build  an  annex  to  their  school.    Write  T.  Pruden. 

IOWA, 

Adel  will  erect  a  school.    Write  H.  M.  Holloway. 

AspiNWALL. — C.  J.  Holling  wants  bids  for  a  new  school. 

Belmond  will  build  a  schooL    Write  G.  H.  Richardson. 

California  Junction  will  build  a  school.    Write  W.  T,  Fanshier. 

Cherokee  will  build  a  $35,000  stone  high  school. 

Concord  will  build  a  school.    Write  H.  A.  Scharper. 

CoRwiTH  will  build  a  school.     Write  W.  G.  Gowdy. 

Decorah  will  build  a  school.    Write  C.  H.  Rice. 

Des  Moines.— Foster,  Liebbe  &  Co.  are  architects  for  a  school  at  Bethel, 
la,  A  new  high  school  will  be  built  at  North  Des  Moines.  Write  Geo, 
Royal. 

ELKADER  will  build  a  school.    Write  H.  A.  Malony. 

Estherville  will  erect  a  school.    Write  J.  M.  Barker. 

Fort  Madison.— a  fine  twelve-room  school  will  be  built.  Write  W. 
A.  Scherfe. 

Highview  will  erect  a  school.    Write  A.  Simpson. 

Indianola  will  build  a  school.     Write  E,  D.  Swayne. 

Iowa  City.— A  school  will  be  built.    Write  Sam*l  Lininger. 

LoviLLA. — A  school  will  be  erected.     Write  H.  A.  Long. 

Manchester  will  build  a  school.    Write  John  Carradus. 

Massena  is  building  a  school.     Write  R,  M.  Murray. 

MONTIETH  will  build  a  school.     Write  L.  Reed. 

MoNDAMiN  will  build  a  school.    W.  T.  Stamper. 

Norwalk  is  building  a  school.      Write  E,  D.  Swayne. 

Panama. — W.  Crandall  wants  beds  for  a  school. 

Prole  will  build  a  school.    Write  L.  S.  Spencer. 

QUASQUETON  will  ercct  a  school.     D.  W.  Neidy,  clerk. 

Remsen  will  build  a  school.     Henry  Mundt,  secretary. 

Sioux  City. — Arch.  Burkhead  &  Reese  have  planned  a  $6,000  school  at 
Jewell  Junction. 

Toledo  will  build  a  school.    Write  C.  O.  More. 

Traer  will  build  a  school.     Write  C.  O.  Morse. 

Van  Horne. — £.  Meyer  asks  for  bids  for  a  school. 

KANSAS. 
Cherokee  will  build  a  $11,000  school.    J.  F.  Price,  clerk. 

KENTUCKY, 
OwENSBORO  will  build  a  school.    Write  J.  J.  Sweeney. 

MAINE. 

Farmington, — A  new  school  will  be  built,  and  $30,000  spent  on  the 
normal  school. 

MARYLAND. 

Thurmont  will  build  a  $10,000  school.    Write  J.  B,  Lamson. 
Baltimore. — A  new  college  building  will  be  erected.    Write  J.  G. 
Lenthecum,  1327  West  Fayette. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Barnstable. — $33,000  will  be  spent  on  a  training  school  in  connection 
•with  the  Hyannis  normal  school. 

Boston. — S,  D.  Kelley,  309  Washington  street,  has  planned  a  $45,000 
school  for  Somerville.  E.  M.  Wheelwright  has  plans  for  a  new  school  on 
SLichmond  street. 

Cambridge  will  build  a  school  at  East  Cambridge  to  cost  $324,000. 

Daltov  will  spend  $15,000  on  a  new  school. 


Danvers  will  build  a  brick  and  stone  high  school  to  cost  $35,000. 

Everett.— $10,000  will  be  on  the  addition  to  the  Bucham  schooL 
Also  $35,000  on  a  eight-room  brick  school  on  Elm  street. 

Gloucester  will  erect  a  five-room  school. 

Lowell.— Arch,  W.  L.  Floyd  has  plans  for  a  school  at  Dunstable. 
Cost,  $65,000, 

Malden.— The  high  school  building  will  cost  $83,ooa  A  three-story 
school  on  Oliver  street  will  cost  $30,000. 

Manchester. — $50,000  will  be  spent  on  remodeling  the  high  school. 

Medford. — A  four*room  school  to  cost  $x3,ooo  will  be  built. 

Northampton. — A  fine  high  school  will  be  built.    Cost,  $40,000. 

Sangers  will  build  a  school  to  cost  $36,000. 

Springfield.— A  rchs.  Chickering  &  O'Connell  have  planned  a  parochial 
school  for  Franklin  Falls,     Cost,  $15,000. 

Waltham, — $15,000  will  be  spent  on  additions  to  the  North  Grammar 
school. 

Worcester.—  Board  of  education  vrill  spend  $100,000  on  four  schools. 

MICHIGAN. 

Battle  Creek  will  build  a  new  school  soon. 

Grand  Rapids  will  erect  a  new  school.    Write  H.  R.  King. 

MINNESOTA. 

Cakby. — $15,000  has  been  voted  for  anew  school. 

Jackson  will  spend  $30,000  on  a  new  school.    Write  P.  H.  Berge. 

Owatonna  will  erect  a  four-room  school.    Write  O.  B.  McClintock. 

MISSOURI. 

Manett. — A  large  parochial  school  will  be  built. 
Sedalia.— A  high  school  will  be  erected.    Write  A.  T.  Fldschman. 
Warrensburo.— A  science  hall  will  be  built  for  the  state  normal  school 
to  cost  $30,000. 

MONTANA. 

Philipsburo  vrill  build  a  new  schooL    Write  M.  H.  Bryan. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Keene  vrill  build  a  school. 

Manchester  will  erect  two  new  schools. 

North  Londonderry  will  build  a  school.    Write  D.  F.  Perkins, 

NEBRASKA. 
.  St.  Edwards  will  erect  a  twelve-room  school.    Write  M.  J.    Thomp- 
son. 

NEW  JERSEY, 

Camden.— A  parochical  school  will  be  erected  on  Stevens  St.  Arch.  Thof, 
Stephen. 

NEW  YORK. 

Brooklyn.— Extensive  alterations  are  to  be  made  in  Brooklyn  schools. 
Buffalo,— St  A  nne's  congregation  will  build  a  $100,000  school. 
Geneva.— A  school  will  be  built.    Write  J,  W.  Mellen. 
Jamestown. — $83,000  will  be  spent  on  schools. 
North  Evans.— A  school  to  cost  $3,500. 

Troy— Arch.  M.  F.  Cummings  &  Son,  have  prepared  plans  for  two 
schools  to  cost  $40,000.    Also  one  at  Cohoes  to  cost  $16,000. 
ScHAGHTicoKE  will  erect  a  $15,000  school. 
Vernon  Center  will  build  a  $4,000  school. 
Verona. — A  union  school  will  be  erected.    J.  E.  Taft,  clerk. 

NORTH  DAKOTA; 
Niagra  will  erect  a  school.    Write  C.  A.  Babb. 

OHIO. 

Amsden  will  erect  a  brick  school.    A.  J.  Stahl,  clerk. 

Cable  will  erect  a  school.    C.  W.  Dodson,  clerk. 

Canton. — A  twelve-room  school  will  be  erected.    M.  G,  Marshall,  clerk. 

Cleveland.— The  board  of  education  will  erect  two  new  schools. 

DiGBY  will  build  a  brick  school.     Write  W.  J.  Digby. 

Greenville.— A  school  will  be  built.    Write  H.  M.  Ghint. 

HiLLSBORO  will  build  a  stone  school  to  cost  $40,000. 

Medina  will  build  a  school.    Write  Dr.  W.  H.  Stroup. 

Mount  Cory.— A  school  will  be  built.    Write  H.  M.  Hause. 

Uniopolis  will  build  a  school.    Write  J.  E.  Bayliff. 

Wooster  will  buiki  a  school.    Write  L.  D.  Forker. 

OKLAHOMA. 
Perkins  will  erect  a  new  school.    Write  J.  W.  Ricketts. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Allegheny  will  build  a  large  school. 
Atlantic  City. — $30,000  will  be  spent  on  a  ten-room  school. 
Beaver  Falls  will  spend  $14,000  on  a  school. 
Burgettstown. — $10,000  will  be  spent  on  a  new  school. 
Birmingham  will  erect  a  brick  and  granite  school. 
Evans  City.— Bids  are  asked  for  a  new  school.    J.  C.  Waldron. 
Hazleton. — A  new  twelve-room  school  will  be  built.    1. 1'.  DeRemer. 
Lansdown. — $6,000  will  be  spent  on  a  school. 
Millville. — Atwo-story  brick  school  will  be  built. 
Philadelphia  will  erect  a  two^toiy  granite  school.  St.  Ann's  parochial 
school  will  cost  $70,000. 
Pitcairn  will  erect  a  fine  school  to  cost  $30,000. 
Reynoldsville. — Plans  are  prepared  for  a  school  to  cost  $8,000. 
Pottstown. — Four-story  addition  to  high  school. 
Roxborough.— Two-story  school  to  cost  $38,000. 
Shamokin.— Will  spend  $70,000  on  a  bnck  and  stone  school. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Newport.— Bonds  have  been  issued  for  a  $^000  school. 

Pa WTUCKET.— $75,000  will  be  spent  on  a  bnck  and  stone  school. 

Providence.— F.  E.  Field  is  architect  for  a  dty  school.    Cost,  ^5f<»0' 

VIRGINIA. 
Richmond  will  build  a  school  at  Fairmount. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Sistersville.— Schools  will  be  erected  to  cost  $30,000. 

Spencer.— An  $8,000  school  will  be  built.    Write  school  board. 

WISCONSIN. 

Green  Bay.— An  addiUon  to  the  West  Side  school  will  be  made. 
Write  M.  H.  McMahon.  ,  . 

Milwaukee,— New  schools  to  the  cost  of  $130,000  have  been  planned. 

Racine  will  build  a  high  school  to  cost  $55,000,  and  a  ward  school  • 
cost,  $15,000. 
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The  Manitoba  School  Question. 

The  much-vexed  Manitoba  school  question  which  has  been  ex- 
plained in  The  Journal,  is  still  unsettled.  The  dispute  at  pres- 
ent is  as  to  whether  the  money  given  by  the  province  for  schools 
shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  denominations,  or  whether 
it  shall  go  to  undenominational  schools.  At  first  the  province  re- 
fused to  provide  for  separate  Roman  Catholic  schools.  It  report- 
ed that  the  Dominion  government  has  now  declared  itself  ready 
to  accept  a  compromise. 

An  interesting  question  in  history  has  arisen  out  of  this  quarrel. 
The  school  act  of  Manitoba  says  nothing  about  separate  schools, 
but  there  are,  according  to  the  Hartford  Times,  some  sections 
which  are  said  by  the  Roman  Catholic  minority  to  refer  to  sep- 
arate schools.  Each  side  has  been  anxious  to  refer  to  the  docu- 
ments on  which  the  Manitoba  act  was  based,  and  recently  J.  P. 
Robinson,  provincial  librarian,  discovered  official  correspondence 
which  seems  to  make  out  the  case  of  the  Protestant  opponents  of 
separate  schools.  Briefly  told,  the  papers  then  discovered  identi- 
fy as  the  real  document  presented  as  a  bill  of  rights  by  the  Man- 
itoba delegates  that  one  which  does  not  recognize  separate  schools. 
It  agrees  with  that  claimed  by  the  other  side  to  be  the  real  foun- 
dation of  legislation  m  all  but  two  sections,  one  of  these  relating 
to  a  bi-council  legislature  and  the  other  to  separate  schools.  The 
test  of  construction  of  the  act  by  the  preliminary  documents  thus 
shows  that  in  the  authentic  declaration  of  the  delegates  no  allus- 
ion to  separate  schools  was  made. 

The  compromise  talked  of  in  the  Dominion  docs  not  seem  in 
the  light  of  actual  events  to  be  much  of  a  concession.  It  is  that 
separate  schools  shall  be  established  at  the  public  cost,  but  that 
all  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  department  of  education,  and 
shall  be  subject  to  state  inspection. 

Is  an  ignorant  man  without  religion  more  dangerous  to  society 
than  an  educated  one  }  So  Father  Chrysotom  assorted  at  Mar- 
quette, Mich.,  and  hence  opposed  the  public  schools.  (The  "lit- 
tle learning  **  is  the  dangerous  thing.  He  is  wrong.  If  we  can- 
not have  knowledge  and  religion  let  us  have  knowledge  any  way  ; 
but  it  does  not  follow  because  the  public  schools  do  not  teach  re- 
ligion that  the  pupil  must  go  without  it.  What  are  all  the  teach- 
ers of  the  New  York  public  schools  doing  but  imparting  knowl- 
edge without  religion.  Many  of  these  are  Catholics —and  of  a 
superior  kind  too.) 


New  Books. 


It  is  now  deemed  desirable  by  many  teachers  to  take  up  the 
subject  of  algebra  in  connection  with  arithmetic  in  classes  m 
grammar  schools.  A  text- book  to  be  used  in  such  classes  has 
been  prepared  by  Stewart  B.  Sabin  and  Charles  D  Lowry,  en- 
titled Elementary  Lessons  in  Algebra.  In  this  the  funda  ti»  nlal 
processes  are  placed  after  simple  equations  ;  and  equation^?  ct)n- 
taining  two  unknown  quantities  mvolving  elimination,  follow 
multiplication,  an  order  which  the  authors  consider  more  logical 
than  placing  the  fundamental  processes  after  equations  of  two 
unknown  quantities.  At  the  end  are  numerous  problems  involv- 
ing the  various  processes  that  have  been  learned.  (American 
Book  Co ,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago.     50  cents  ) 

In  his  introduction  to  Supervisor  George  H.  Martin's  volume 
in  the  International  Educational  series  on  The  Evolution  of  the 
Massachusetts  Public  School  System^  Dr.  Harris  says  that  that 
state  has  had  a  more  varied  and  interesting  educational  history 
than  any  other  in  the  Union.  There  is  scarcely  an  important 
experiment  that  has  not  been  tried  there,  perhaps  not  on  so  ex- 
tensive a  scale  in  many  cases  as  in  some  other  states.  The  aim 
of  the  author  has  been  to  show  the  evolutionary  character  of  the 
public-school  history  of  the  state,  and  to  point  out  the  lines  along 
which  the  development  has  run,  and  the  relation  throughout  to 
the  social  environment.  The  work  of  Horace  Mann  and  the 
modem  school  system  are  treated  at  great  length.  (D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  New  York.) 

Students  attending  college  in  this  country  at  present,  and  those 
who  intend  taking  college  courses,  usually  look  forward  to  a 
course  in  a  German  university  as  a  desirable  means  of  complet- 
ing their  education.  The  volume  by  Frederick  Paulson,  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  and  pedagogy  in  the  University  of  Berlin, 
on  The  German  Universities,  Their  Character  and  Develop- 
ment, translated  by  Prof.  Edward  Delavan  Perry,  of  Columbia 
college,  will  therefore  be  a  good  one  to  read,  as  showing  them 
which  of  these  great  institutions  suit  their  particular  needs.  All 
features  of  the  universities  and  of  student  life  are  considered,  as 
the  general  character  of  the  German  university  ;  historical  de- 
velopment ;  the  relations  of  the  universities  to  the  state,  the 
church,  and  the  community ;  teachers  and  teaching  in  the  uni- 
versity :  student^  and  the  pursuit  of  study,  and  the  unity  of  the 
university.  The  appendices  contain  a  bibliography,  statistics, 
etc.    (Macmillan  &  Co..  New  York,    $2.00.) 


One  of  the  most  attractive  and  valuable  text-books  reccndy 
issued  is  Roman  Life  in  Latin  Prose  and  Verse,  selected  and 
edited  by  Prof.  Harry  Thurston  Peck,  Ph.  D..  Columbia  college, 
and  Prof.  Robert  Arrowsmith,  Ph.  D..  New  York  teachers  col- 
lege.  It  is  intended  for  three  classes  of  readers :  (i)  for  those 
whose  plan  of  work  makes  it  impossible  to  devote  to  the  stud)'  of 
Latin  more  than  a  limited  amount  of  time,  yet  who  are  neverthe- 
less desirous  of  becoming  familiar  with  what  is  most  famous  in 
the  literature  of  the  language,  and  thereby  gaining^  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  life  and  thought  of  Rome  ;  (2)  for  school  and  college 
classes,  in  the  sight-reading  of  Latin  where  a  wider,  more  inter- 
esting, and  more  instructive  course  is  needed  than  is  offered  by 
any  existing  volume  for  rapid  reading ;  (3)  for  reading  in  classes 
supplementary  to  a  regular  course  m  Latin  literature,  or  to  be 
made  itself  the  fundamental  work  in  such  a  course.  It  gives  io 
the  chronological  order  and  under  the  authors'  names,  so  far  as 
they  are  known,  extracts  describing  and  illustrating  Roman  life. 
These  are  intended  also  to  show  the  characteristies  of  the 
author's  style.  They  are  taken  from  the  dramatists,  historians, 
orators,  philosophers,  satirists,  epigrammists,  etc.  The  book  is 
carefully  annotated,  while  the  illustrations  are  numerous  and  of  a 
high  qualitv.  (American  Book  Co.,  New.  York,  Cincinnati  & 
Chicago.    $1.50.) 

The  Elements  of  Ethics  is  the  title  of  a  new  book  by  Jamci 
H.  Hyslop,  Ph.  D.,  instructor  in  ethics  in  Columbia  college,  New 
York.  In  this  the  author's  aim  has  been  to  give  as  complete  an 
analysis  of  various  questions  as  the  limits  would  allow,  with  the 
special  purpose  of  throwing  some  light  on  the  perplexities  of 
ethical  theories  and  presenting  his  conclusions  concerning  them. 
The  analytic  method  has  been  pursued,  for  he  believes  we  will^ 
never  get  out  of  the  wilderness  of  scholastic  controversy  and  sec- 
sawing  with  traditional  theories  until  the  analytic  method  is  6rst 
carefully  applied  and  our  exact  whereabouts  determined.  The 
subject  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  has  been  treated  elabotately, 
as  he  considers  its  importance  to  the  question  of  ethics  as  very 
great.     (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.) 


Some  Reasons 

Why  Teachers  Should  Select  the  Nickel  Plate  Route  lor  their  Tnp  to  Den- 
ver in  July. 

ist. — Because  it  will  have  the  Lowest  Rates. 

2d  — Because  it  will  give  unexcelled  service— which  will  include  special 
trains,  with  through  sleeping  car  to  Denver,  without  change.  Its  dining 
cars  and  buffet  service  is  unsurpassed,  and  its  meal  stations  serve  the  best  of 
meals  at  lowest  rates. 

3d. — Because  it  will  give  you  side  trips  to  Chautauqua  Lake  and  Niagara 
Falls  without  extra  charge,  on  your  return  trip. 

4th. — Because  it  runs  along  the  shores  oi  beautiful  Lake  Erie  with  its 
cooling  breezes  and  delightful  scenery,  passing  through  the  famous  *'  Grape 
Belt"  of  Chautauqua  and  *'  Gas  Belt"  of  Indiana,  th(>  beautiful  cities  of 
Erie,  Cleveland,  Fostoria,  and  Ft.  Wayne,  the  Summer  Resorts  of  Green 
Springs,  and  many  other  noted  places. 

5ih. — Because  special  efforts  will  be  made  by  the  Nickel  Plate  Road  for 
the  comfort,  convenience,  and  pleasure  of  the  Teachers  on  this  trip ;  and 
its  low  rates  and  excellent  service  should  designate  it  as  the  Official  Route, 

For  all  information  call  on  the  nearest  ticket  agent,  or  address  F.  J. 
Moore,  General  Agent,  23  Exchange  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Reduced  Rates  to  Denver,  CoL,  via  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

For  the  accommodation  of  persons  who  desire  to  visit  Colorado  on  the 
occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  at  Den- 
ver, Col.,  July  5  to  12,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  will  sell  excur- 
sion tickets  on  July  3,  4  and  5,  to  Denver,  Colorado  Springs,  Manitou,  and 
Pueblo,  at  the  extremely  low  rate  of  $50.75  from  New  York,  $49.35  from 
Philadelphia,  $47.50  from  Baltimore  and  Washington,  $47.25  from  Harris- 
burg  ;  proportionate  rates  from  other  points. 

These  tickets  will  be  good  for  return  passage  from  Colorado  points  on 
July  12,  13,  14  and  15,  with  an  extension  until  September  x,  if  desired. 

A  special  train  of  Pullman  Buffet  Sleeping  Cars  will  be  run,  leaving  New 
York  at  xo.io  A.M.,  July  4,  stopping  at  prominent  intermediate  points, 
and  arriving  at  Denver  on  the  afternoon  of  July  6. 

This  affords  a  grand  opportunity  for  a  trip  to  the  world-renowned  Rocky 
Mountain  resorts  in  Colorado  at  a  comparatively  small  cost. 

The  School  Journal,  published  weekly  at  $2.50  per  year,  is  the  best 
paper  for  school  boalxis,  superintendents,  principals,  and  all  teachers  who 
want  to  know  of  educational  thought  and  movements.  The  news  concern- 
ing new  buildings,  the' additions  of  departments  of  music,  drawing,  gym- 
nastics, etc.,  will  be  of  great  value.  Already  a  number  of  teachers  have,  by 
consulting  these  notes,  laid  plans  for  better  remuneration. 

The  Teachers'  Institute,  at  $1.00  per  year,  is  par  excellence  the: 
educational  magazine  of  the  country ;  for  teachers  who  want  the  best 
methods,  and  to  grow  prdagogically,  this  is  the  paper. 

The  Primary  School,  at  $1.00  per  year,  is  a  right  hand  of  help  for  the 
teacher  of  young  children. 

Educational  Foundations,  at  $1.00  per  year,  is  for  students  of  peda- 
gogy.  It  discusses  the  History,  Principles,  Methods,  and  Civics  of  Edaca- 
tion,  and  Child  Study. 

Our  Times  contains  the  news  of  the  month  arranged  for  use  in  school^ 
30  cents  a  year. 

A  superintendent  will  need  The  School  Journal  ;  his  assistants  The 
Institute  and  Primary  School  ;  the  one  interested  in  the  study  of 
pedagogy  will  want  Foundations.  Earnest  teachers  seeking  advancement 
take  The  Journa:    I.^stitute,  and  Foundations. 

Besides  these  periodicals  we  publish  the  largest  standard  line  of  books 
on  teaching,  ana  teachers*  aids.  Also  keep  in  stock  all  educational  books 
pubUshed.  Catalogues  free.  Correspondence  invited.  E.  L.  Kellogg 
&  Co.,  Educational  Publishers,  61  E^  Ninth  Street,  New  York. 
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Most  educated  people  are  acquainted  with  that  beautiful  play 
known  in  the  English  translation  as  "  Ingomar."  It  was  written 
by  Fried  rich  Halm,  a  dramatist  who  numbers  among  bis  other 
produaions  a  five-act  drama  entitled  Griitldis.  in  which  an  old 
tale  is  given  a  beautiful  and  original  setting.  This  is  noted  for  that 
pure,  elegant,  and  melodious  style  lor  which  the  first  mentioned 
drama  is  famed.  Its  superiority  as  a  lileraiy  work  of  art  makes 
it  particularly  desirable  as  a  book  for  reading  in  classes  learning 
German.  This  play  has  been  edited  for  the  Clarendon  Press  ser- 
ies by  Prof.  C.  A.  Buchheim,  Ph,  D.,  of  King's  college,  London. 
with  a  critical  and  biographical  introduction,  including  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  drama,  notes,  etc.    (Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York, 


90  c< 


:s.) 


No.  z8  of  the  International  Educational  series  is  entitled  Thi 
Education  of  the  Crttk  People,  and  is  by  Thomas  Davidson,  al- 
ready known  as  the  author  of  "  Aristotle  and  the  Ancient  Educa- 
tional Ideals."  This  work  "  is  not  intended  (or  scholars  or  spe- 
ialisis,  but  for  that  large  body  of  teachers  throughout  the  country 
who  are  trying  to  do  their  duly,  but  are  suffering  from  that  want 
of  enthusiasm  which  necessarily  comes  from  being  unable  cleariy 
to  see  the  end  and  purpose  of  their  labors,  or  to  invest  any  end 
with  sublime  import."  The  author  has  endeavored  to  show  that 
the  end  of  their  work  is  the  redemption  of  humanity.  (D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  New  Yotk.    $1.50.) 

The  sixth  book  in  the  Brightening  the  School-Room  series  is 
Fancy  Dri'lli,  Marches,  Motion  Songi,  Action  Pieces,  for 
Arbor  day.  Memorial  day,  Christmas  day,  Closing  day,  and  pa- 
triotic occasions,  consisting  of  numerous  pieces  selected  and 
edited  by  Alice  M.  Kellogg.  This  is  a  most  useful  little  book  for 
the  school-room,  as  its  contents  are  various  and  attractive.  For 
instance,  under  the  head  of  drills  and  marches,  there  are  a  fancy 
ribbon  march,  baichet  drill,  pink  rose  drill,  Christmas-tree  drill, 
wand  drill,  zouave  drill,  scarf  drill,  wreath  drill  and  march,  rain- 
bow drill,  glove  drill,  tambourine  drill,  ruler  drill,  flag  drills,  muff 
and  gun  drill,  cane  drill,  etc.  Under  "  Motion  Songs."  and  '■  Ac- 
tion Pieces  "  the  selections  are  also  numerous.  These  selections 
are  by  various  authors  who  have  tested  the  exercises  in  the 
school-room.  With  this  book  in  hand  the  teacher  need  not  j;om-. 
plain  of  a  lack  of  material.  (E,  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  New  York  ind 
Chicago.    25  cents.) 

One  great  object  of  the  ?tudy  of  ancient  languages  is  to  obtain 
a  knowledge,  more  or  less  complete,  of  their  literatures.  For- 
meriy  the  study  was  confined  closely  to  a  lew  classics  and  very 
little  was  said  of  the  wealth  of  other  literature,  ana  some  students 
have  actually  left  school  believing  that  Cssar,  Virgil,  Cicero, 
Horace,  and  one  or  two  others  perhaps  were  all  the  Latin  writers 
there  were.  It  was  ro  broaden  the  knowledge  and  cultivate  the 
taste  that  Edwin  N.  Brown,  LL.  B  ,  compiled  his   Treasury  of 


Latin  Gems,  accompanied  by  English  translations.  All  theprin- 
cipal  authors  are  drawn  upon  as  Cfesar,  Cicero,  Virgil,  Ovid. 
Horace.  Livy,  Sallust,  Catullus,  Lucretius,  Terence,  Plautus, 
Seneca,  the  Plinys,  Quintilian.  Marital,  Tacitus,  Juvenal,  and 
many  others.  In  each  case  there  is  a  short  biography  of  the 
author,  with  an  estimate  of  the  writer  and  his  works,  A  large 
number  of  pages  are  devoied  to  scriptural  selections  in  Latin  and 
there  is  an  •■  addendum  "  of  blank  pages  in  which  the  student 
may  enter  the  selections  he  finds  in  the  course  of  his  reading. 
It  is  a  good  thing  to  make  choice  extracts  for  future  use  and  ref- 
erence, and  this  book  will  encourage  the  habit.  (Normal  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Hastings,  Neb.    ti.z;-} 

In  a  little  book  entitled  Things  of  the  Mind.  J.  L.  Spalding, 
bishop  of  Peoria,  gives  his  ideas  of  education.  In  the  first  three 
chapters  he  treats  quite  extensively  of  the  different  views  con- 
cerning education  and  then  considers,  professional  education, 
theories  of  life  and  education,  culture  and  religion,  and  patriot- 
ism.    (A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago,    ti.oo-) 

The  wide  and  rapidly  growing  use  of  the  Berlin  method  of 
teaching  languages  has  at  the  same  time  elicited  a  demand  in 
many  quarters  for  an  edition  especially  designed  for  children. 
To  meet  this  demand  Prof.  M.  D.  Berlitz  has  just  published  an 
edition  for  children,  French  part,  Mithode  Berlitz  fiour  I'  en- 
sHgnement  des  langites,  edit-on  illustrie  pour  les  en/anti.  This- 
book,  which  is  admirably  printed,  is  especially  adapted  to  the 
children's  way  of  thinking,  and  secures  their  attentwa  through' its- 
numerous  illustrations  and  short,  interesting  stories-  It  b  a  valu- 
able addition  to  the  Berliiz  publications,  all  of  which  have  met. 
with  signal  auccisa.  (Berlitz  &  Co.,  25th  street  and  Broadway^ 
N,  Y.) 

All  Teachers 
DcDver  10  altend  the  ConTeDlion  of  the  Na- 
ition,  in  July,  will  have  all  their  traveti:^ 
ooked  after  by  an  agent  in  charge,  if  Ibey  will 
join  the  special  e.cursion,  an-anged  for  by  Mr,  C.  W.  Bardeen,  S/racuse, 
N.  v..  and  Cbas.  W.  Cole.  Albany,  N.  V.,  the  Committee  on  Tiansporla- 
lion  for  WiBlern  New  York.      Tney  will  also  secure  the  lowest  rates,  Ihe 


CoDtemplating  a  I 
troubles  borne  and  « 


This  special  li 


»ill  leave 


lebestm 


lalo  al 


niU 


:,  ?)icl:el  Flale  Route,  and  Ihe  Norih- 
d  by  all  Ir 


York  State  are  requested  to  al- 

join  Ihe  special  party  for  Denver 

leaving  at  4-00  P.M..  July  yd. 

Sec,  &c.,   wiite  C.  W.    Bardeen,  Chai 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  ot  F.  J.  Moore.  Gener 

1  Agent,  RuHalo,  N.  V. 

To 

Remove 
That  Tire4 
Feeling,  Take 


I  You  Want] 

The 


Forascc 

null  youth 

fal  wiitinc  tablet  ol 


'Sarsaparilla 

Over  Half  a  Century 

Old.    Why  Not 

Pet  the  Best? 

AVER'S  P1LL8  cure  H«adaoh«. 


pottal  and  we  will 
jaa  our  Beantifnl  II- 
Inttrated  Booklet, 
contslnlni;  engTavltig;!  of  celebrated  paini 
lags  with  sketchei  of  the  artists'  lives. 
You  will  deem  it  a  treasure.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  Acme  Writing  TftUetS,and  J 
take  no  other.  TMty  art  IMi  best . 
ManutuRmd  only  t>r  tlie 

Acme  Stationery  and  Paper  Co. 

Cor.  N.  Ninth  St.  ft  Wvthe  At., 

BR001CI.YN,  N.  Y.  '. 


VACATION  WORK  FOR 


"THE  BLUE  RIBBON" 

■■NeiJ"IIuriilijandhHWom. 

"THB  ABTAhCINO  KINDUOM" 

BIWs  Prophecj  IllDitmleil. 

•■B.AMBLBB  THROIICJH  "IIR  rOCNTBY" 

An  Educitlonal  OeogrKpbli^kl  Oaine. 
BelecUhe  book  Touwlih  end  leml  for  liberal  term* 
endournewcitaloBue.    HeotlDn  IbL.  paper. 
AMEEICAII  rTBLISHUO CO. Hartford,  Cohb. 


Perfect  Pencil  Pointer.  \ 

IMYALUABU, 


j'l'Et^'K'SV^ ' 


TEACHERS  wh. «, 
UNEMPLOYED 

£K:£3.»  Vteation.Work 

eui  Henrea  eei1r«b1e  agiaceiatni  braddneelsc 
O.  B.  BKA.CH  A  00..  LUatMa  BMk..  CUwWVt 
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English  at  Chautauqua. 

Sptciallzed  Department  tor  I89S. 

PROF.  A.  S.  COOK,        PROF.  C.  T.  WINCHESTER, 

Yale  Dnlvcrslty.  Wesleyon  University, 

PROF.  L.  A.  SHERMAN,  DR.  E.  H.  LEWIS. 

Nebraska  UDlTernlly.  Chiaigo  UQlyeralty, 

PROF.  FRANKLIN  T.  BAKER, 

TOQCho™  College.  New  York. 

COURSES  OFFERED  IN  THE  ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT: 


..  Old  EasllHh. 

!.  Kbetorrc  and  EnKliah  Co 

k  RbelorlcBDd  Dully  ThoD 


ipoBlUon. 


e.  Hludles  In  English  Life  and  Lstten. 


.    .  _Ielps  cm 

Engll»li  and  English 

18.  Pedngojlos  of  EngllBh  LIU-niture. 
14.  I'edagoglcs  or  EnglUti  Compoelllon. 


will  neoealte  the  seopo  ot  this  wort  and  (be  ability  of  tbo  In- 
lleboasLLoolalmthiit  during  nent  Hummer  IhlJideparlmeni  will 

lie«o  utv  only  a  few  nf  the  many  couraea  included  In 

compleU)  catalogue  lo 

W.  A.  snHCAN,  SeetetMy,  Syrunae,  H.  T, 


The  OtOent  nnd  tfcg  Hroadeat, 


nartha's  Vineyard 

J^Lar„e^ana.n.BeU.         SUmmCr      iDStitUtC 

EIGHTEENTH  ANNUAL  SESSION.    Beginning  July  8.  1895. 

SOHOOL.  OF  METHODS. -Faun  W>*H*.-a8  Iiutnictan. 

SOHOOL.   OF  ORATORY.— Foum  W>ajra.— Faculty  ot  Emerton  CoUefe  of  Ontory. 

/a    AOAOEMIO    DEPARTMENTS. -Fivm   Whm.-SI    liutrnoton. 

Pali  couneiin  DraoiDE.  Fonn  Study  and  Color.    NewLabonlorv  [orChcmlttryaad  PhyiicL   Anew 
■aiire  AUDITORIUM  tobededlot-Hl  at  theopcnlMioItliBUxlDn. 

Entirely    N«w   Plan   of   manasement  for   Cafe. 

Tbe  attendance  laM  year  wHoTcr  700  [rom  1]  nates  and  countriea,  nuking  thla  by  (ar  the  I,ABQKST 
BmiKBK  SCaoOL  tor  teachen  la  the  Unitea  State*. 

Head  Tor  Hiai*-I«ar  pairr  olrcnlar.  idTtng  full  Informattop  In  rvffinl  to  the  oattlaei  of  work  la  all 
departoiBnU.  advaatH^ei  offered,  railroad  redaottoni.  tultloa.  club  and  CDmblaackin  ralea.  DOard,  fto. 
W.  A.  MOWRY,  PnMent.  Hydt  Puk,  Xau.         A.   W.   EDSOH,  WoToaftm-,  IfM*. 


When  Traveling  In  Europe  and 
Other  Foreign  Countries 


TRAVELERS  CHEQUES 

American  Express  Company, 

NO  IDENTIFICATION  REQUIRED. 

more  CoBTvaleat  ttian  Letters  at  Cmdit  or  Clt- 


ATallablB  at  Over  t 

aila,  Africa,  AnatraUa.  Ve 
'  iDdlB.  ChlD*.  Japas,  Unlw 


•  Cheque  will  be  paid  wllboat  eaminlaaiaa  aF  di 

■  ad  Further  parilculaTa  can  be  0 
naay  Areal  aftheAnerlcBaExpni 


SUMMER  COURSE  IN  LANGUAGES. 

Circulars  1131  Broadway,  New  York. 
Best  advantages  for  learninj!  conversation.  Normal  Course  (or  teachers. 

THE  BERLITZ  SCHOOL  OF  LANGUAGES. 

ASBURY  PARK,       -      -      N.  J.  1  AUDlTORrUM,  -  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

MhI  chMrmimt  iiMiHt  Ittttin.  I  CBtl  and /Itaiint, 

Send  lor  liw  of  publlcailonaaiu]  •amplepagei'if  the  lUuitrated  Bertiti  Method  for  Children. 


COOK    COnNTT    NORMAL   SUMMER   SCHOOL, 

Faancii  W.  PAiicaa,  Principal.      CHICAGO  (BUOLBWOOD),  ILL.      Wiuua  S.  Jackhan,  Maiuser. 


A  SyiltmalK  PrtstHtalim  e/t/u  TMtoryofCBHi 

in  Actual  Ttaehitig,  by  the  Facvlty  oflkt  Coek  Cnuiily 
ThrM  WMki,  Inlj  IS  to  Angut  S,  18BB.  FifUen  Well  Eqnlppad  BaputntBti 

For  Circular!  glTiag dltcouot  to  clubland  >  full  (ynopiiiofihecauraeof  nudy, addieu: 

WII.BITB  S.  JACKMAN,  Mauasar,  6918  Perry  A*.,  StaUon  "O,"  Chioaco. 


H.  E.  Holt's  Normal  Institute  of  Yocal  Hannony. 

The  Twelfth  Annual  Session  tvill  be  held  at  Tufts  College,  four  miles  from 
Boston  beginning  July  30th  and  closing  with  Jtradualing  exercises  Aug.  aist, 
1895,  Most  wonderful  results  are  now  obtained  with  Mr.  Holt's  New  Nor- 
mal System  of  Vocal  Harmony.     Send  for  circulars.     Address 

jtfrs.  B.  E.  HOLT,  Sec..  Box  109,  Lexington,  Maa§. 


Connecticut  Summer  School, 

Horwla^,  Conneetiont,  July  B,  July  86,  IBBO. 
To  all  leachers  leachiiig  or  tesiding  in  the  State 
(beie  wilt  he  ao  charge  for  tuition.  To  teachers 
residiDE  In  other  States  a  fee  of  $5  will  be 
charged.     Board  from  $5  to  $7  a  wetlc. 

CHARLES  D.  MINE,  Sec'f.  Hartford 


READERS  win  confer  a  favor  by  men* 
tiooing    TBI    JOURNAL     when 
cominaoicatiiiK  with  adveitisers. 


The  St.  Denis  Hotel 


O/fotin  Grai, 
The  St.  Dfoi 


k.  NEW  YORK. 


THE    NATIONAL 


SUMMER    SCHOOL 

We  aim  to  have  tbe  best  school  possible, 
and  to  get  the  ablest  iustructors.  This 
costs  more.  The  best  is  always  most  cosi- 
ly, but,  at  tbe  same  time  the  cheapest. 
Send  for  sixty-four  page  circular  giving  all 
details  of  work,  expense,  etc. 
Address, 

SHERMAN  WILLIAMS 

GTLBN8  FALLS,  N.    T. 


SCHOOL  OF  PEDAGOGY 


The  new  Dinint  Roam  11  one  of  the  fineii  (petimenl 
ol  Colonial  Decoration  la  tbli  country.  Within  i 
radluiol  a  lew  blocks  from  the  hotel  are  all  tbe  eds 
calional  pubUstiera  of  Itie  city. 

WILLIAM  TAYLOR,  Peor. 


NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY. 

Hanrr  X,  MaeCraektn,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  ChanoallM. 


Twelve  major  and  minor  courses,  with  elec- 
livcs,  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of 
Pedagogy  and  Doctor  of  Pedagogy. 

Complete  professional  preparation  for  those 
seeking  to  become  supeilntendencs,  princi- 
pals, professors  in  normal  schools,  and  teach- 
ers of  higher  rank. 


Special  Scholarships  for  Women. 

•  • 

Fir  ctMntngivint/'ll  im/irmatinn,  madnu. 
EDWARD  R.  SHAW,  Ph.D.,   DkaH, 
University  Building, 
WABHINOTON  SQUARE,    --NY.  CITY. 
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Woman's  Beauty.  , 

CBieiuO.  AUS,  Bl,  13W.  I 


Tonla     Lwlls^  apa.  —z^  -"^  ^Rr> 

nut  feitruc  K  iplcn.    SAkv  ISk^ 


«nrtb,  boita  pbyBle& 


Sommer  Underwear 

LADIES'  &  CHILDREN'S 

Silk  and  Wool  Underwear, 

Merino  Underwear, 

Union  Suits. 

Swiss  Ribbed  Silk,  Lisle  Thread, 
and  Wool  Underwear, 

CARTWRIGHT  &  WARNER'S 

CELEBRATED  UNDERWEAR. 

MEN'S  UNDERWEAR. 

5ilk,  Balbriggan,  and  Cashmere 
Underwear. 

HOSIERY, 
GLOVES. 

iBtocuXvaii  c&  \  9t^  <St. 


*;i 


NEW    YORK. 


Ladies' 
Cloth 
Capes 


New  Books. 
1(  [be  Elizabethan  age  was  ihe  age  of  the 
drama  it  was  no  less  the  age  of  tne  lyric. 
Never  since  then  have  so  many  writer?  in 
anjr  halE  century  stiuck  the  (rue  lyric  strain 
as  in  the  fifty  years  brtween  1576  and  1625. 
Numerous  gems  are  to  be  found  by  writers 
who  are  scarcely  known  by  name  now.  ex- 
cept by  special  students  of  literature.  Prof. 
Fell*  E.  Sehelling,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  selected  end  edited  with 
Kreat  care  A  Book  of  FJUahetkan  Lyrics. 
Each  selection  is  given  entire  and  by  pre- 
ference in  the  earliest  form  in  which  it  re- 
ceived the  supervisioB  of  the  author.  They 
••re  taken  from  novels,  plays,  and  masques, 
and  from  the  poetical,  miscellaneous  song- 
books,  and  sonnet  sequences  of  that  age. 
The  student  of  this  old,  and  quaint 
though  fascinating  verse  will  find  an  abun- 
dance of  notes  in  the  volume  and  an  it 
duction  in  which  is  given  a  history  of  the 
English  lyric  and  a  consideration  of  Eliza> 
bethan  lyrical  measures.  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston.) 

As  a  poet  George  EUot  did  not  achieve 
so  high  a  rank  as  she  did  in  the  field  of  EiC' 
[ion.  Though  gifted  with  fine  imagination 
it  was  not  suliiciently  of  the  poetic  cast  to 

tive  her  pre-eminence  in  verse-making, 
till  there  are  portions  of  her  poems  ot 
great  power  and  beauty.  A  fine  edition  of 
them  nas  just  been  issued  in  two  volumes 
In  the  first  volume  is  an  extended  ctiiicism 
of  George  Eliot  as  a  poet;  extracts  from 
her  life,  edited  by  J,  W,  Cross,  and  the  first 
three  books  of  ■'  The  Spanish  Gypsy."  In 
the  second  volume  the  "  The  Spanish 
Gypsy  "  is  concluded,  and  then  follow  vari- 
ous shorter  poems.  The  volumes  are  illus- 
trated by  photo-etchings  by  various  artists, 
and  are  substantially  bound  in  cloth,  with 
gilt  tops.     (Estes  8l  Lauriat,  Boston.) 

Magazines. 
Translations  from  the  French  and  Ger- 
man add  much  to  the  interest  of  the  June 
number  of  Short  5/or/M— noteworthy 
among  them  being  "  A  Russian  Tragedy, 
by  the  elder  Dumas,  and  an  amusing  versio 
of  an  Arabian  tale  from  the  German  of 
Wilhelm  Hauff. 

A  new  magazine  called  Self-Culturt  has 
been  started,  of  which  the  Werner  Ca.,  of 
160-174  Adams  street,  Chicago,  are 
publishers,  and  Edward  C.  Towne,  B.  A.. 
the  editor,  as  the  organ  of  the  Home  Uni- 
versity League.  The  object  of  this  organi- 
zation is  (i)  the  daily  investigation  of  urgent 
questions  and  (2)  the  systematic  study  of 
human  progress.  The  members  will  have 
through  this  magazine  the  benefit  of  thor- 
ough mvesiigation  and  discussion  of  im- 
portant topics,  with  copious  references  for 
extended  reading,  based  on  standard  works. 
Under  human  progress  will  be  embraced  a 
survey  of  history,  biography,  general  litera- 
ture, [he  sciences,  politics,  art.  etc.  The 
magazine  appeals  to  a  wide  circle  of  read- 
ers, occupies  a  high  plane,  and  hence  de- 
serves a  lat^e  measure  of  success. 

The  May  Teachers'  Institute  con 
tains  the  following  helpful  and  practical  art- 
icles for  the  school  room,  which  is  only  a 
partial  list  cf  the  many  suggessive  articles 
for  teachers' 

The  New  Education— What  is  it  ?  by  E. 
E.  Kenyon;  Naming  of  the  Months,  by 
Margaret  J.  Codd;  Study  of  the  Continents, 
Vil.,  by  M.  Ida  Dean;  Old  May  Day  Cus- 
toms, by  M.  W.  A. ;  Story  of  the  Earth,V., 
by  Lizzie  M.  Hadley ;  Trillium,  by  Frank 
O.  Payne:  A  Floral  Feslival,  by  George  F, 
Drake  ;  Mental  Education,  IV.,  by  Clement 
Fezandij;  Child  Life  in  Foreign  L^nds. 
What  a  Boy  Can  Do  ;  May  Poems..etc  etc. 
Published  by  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.  (ti.oo 
s  year.) 


Imitators 

are  kept  busy  trying 

,  -• 

to  make  "just  i 

good  as  " 


jb^^    Bias 

''     Velveteen 
Skirt  Binding, 

They  can't  do  it. 

lie  sure  you  see  S.  M.  &  M.  on  tho  Ubel 
al  every  bolt,  if  not,  don't  take  it. 


■^.. 


'S.n.&M."  Dress  StaysaretheBest. 


DHY  GOODS. 


Special  Sale  of  Suits. 

Hundreds  of  Outing  Suits,  short  Blazer, 
with  rippled  back,  from  our  own  mater  iaia, 
worth  nDt  less  than  $20.00  each,  will  be 
on  sale  at  $12.00. 

A  large  lot  of  Duck  Suits,  all  new  stylet, 
specially  made  for  us,  good  variety  of 
calorlngs;  Special  price,  S5.50  each. 

A  welt  assorted  stock  of  Children's  Suits, 
beautiful  variety  of  Ginghams  and  Dimltlee, 
from  S1.50  to  $5.00  laoh. 

Lawn  Wrappers,  in  great  variety,  from 
?i.25  to  $5.00  each. 

James  McCreery&  Co., 

HBUADWAV  ic   llth   H'l'RKET, 
IVEW    YORK.. 


The  Best  Is 


BROWN'S 
3^^{  FRENCH 
(DRESSING 

rot  Ladies'  and  Cliiianm's 

I  Boots  &  Shoes. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

For  Vacation  Work  a  a 

0i§)0U|EyAMUNJTJW0RlD, 

*>^.,(.,;  0/  ckrlMHan  K^de'avo"    Th!i  1»  thtbnt 

boDki.uiiloDtHllathfinill.  !MO anperb enjrnTlDn. 
IV~llIal.De.  Ii  ua  hlndnoce,  far**  /Sv 
■^i-flo*!.  (11«B  Cndll.  Prrinlam  Copls,  Pre.  Oalflt, 

SrU'woViSniOToJi'*  w^'SMu^om 
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the  United  States,"  by  Miss  Ida  M.  Tar. 
bell,  showing  with  what  profuse  hospitality 
Napoleon  entertained  American  ambassa- 
dors, and  relating  the  curious  story  of  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana,  will  appear  in  the 
June  aumber  o(  AfcC/uri's  A/agaa/tie.  It 
will  be  iiluf^tratcd  with  engravings  from  the 
collection  of  the  Hon,  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard 
and  other  pictures. 

Publishers'  Notes. 

Everything  ibat  bears  the  name  Amer- 
ican should  be  first-class.  This  is  certainly 
the  case  with  tlie  American  Graphite  Pen- 
cil of  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  Jersey 
City,  N.  j ,  as  Ihotisands  uf  users  in  all  pans 
of  the  country  can  truthfully  testify.  If  not 
familiar  with  them  send  sixteen  cents  for 
samples  worth  double  the  money,  not  for- 
getting to  mention  The  School  Journal. 

Many  teachers  d  tiring  the  summer  months 
■will  have  a  chance  to  earn  something  extra 
by  agency  or  other  work.  If  selling  books 
is  lo  their  taste  they  might  try  Tie  Com' 
title  Compendium  of  Universal  Knffwl- 
■edge,  the  only  encyclopedia  and  dictionary 
selling  for  $1.7;.  Information  may  be  ob- 
tained of  F.  Oldach,  Jr..  54  N.  7th  street, 
Philadelphia. 

The  jackknife  of  the  small  boy,  in  the  use 
of  which  he  whittled  his  fingers  almost  as 
often  as  he  did  the  stick,  has  given  place 
largely  to  sloyd.  Educators  have  learned 
how  to  employ  the  surplus  energy  with 

Erofit.  and  hence  the  great  demand  for  the 
Enches,  tools,  and  supplies  of  Chandler  & 
Barber,  15  Eliot  street,  Boston. 

Are  you  going  to  Europe  this  summer  ? 
Then  you  will  surely  need  the  Travelers' 
Cheques  of  the  American  Express  Com- 
pany. These  come  nearer  to  takmg  the 
place  of  a  universal  currency  than  anything 
that  has  yet  been  iuveated.  Full  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  them  may  be  obtained 
at  any  of  tlie  company's  offices. 

How  many  ever  think  of  the  laborious- 
ness  of  the  process  of  making  copies  of 
writings  in  the  middle  ages  when  tney  all 
had  to  be  copied  by  hand.  Intelliget^ce 
then  traveled  at  a  snail's  pace;  now  it  is 
carried  by  the  winged  Mercuries  of  the  tel- 
egraph and  printing  press ;  nor  should  be 
forgotten  .such  time-savers  as  the  Neograph 
and  the  Simplex  Printer  for  multiplying 
the  copies  of  writings  and  drawings.  The 
circular  of  Lawton  &  Co.,  ao  Vesey  street, 
N.  Y.,  explainsthem  fully. 

If  application  Is  made  to  a  teachers' 
agency  early  there  is  all  the  more  chance 
for  a  suitable  position  for  next  year.  This 
bint  is  given  for  the  benefit  of  those  teach- 
ers who  want  to  change  in  the  fall,  in  order 
to  secure  a  more  agreeable 


Beecham*s  pillsare  for  bilious- 
ness, bilious  headache,  dyspep-, 
sia,  heartburn,  torpid  liver,  diz- 
ziness, sick  headache,  bad  taste' 
in  the  mouth,  coated  tongue, 
loss  of  appetite,  sallow  skin,  etc.*, 
when  caused  by  constipation; 
and  constipation  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  all  of  them. 

Go  by  the  book.  Pills  lOC.  atid 
35c.  a  box.  Book  free  at  your 
druggist's  or  write  B,  F,  Allen  Co., 
365  Canal  Street,  New  York. 

Aanual  Eiles  more  than  6,oix).oua  boxes. 


of  pay.    Their  ajJWfcat  ions  will 

receive  careful  consideration  if'stln  to  Mrs. 
M.  J.  Young  Fulton.  American'  and  For- 
eign Teachers'  Agency.  23  UnioiTSquare, 
N.Y. 

On  April  39  the  Michigan  Central  Rail- 
road moved  itsothcesfrom  Exchange  street, 
buffalo,  to  219  Main  street,  m  tne  Briggs 
Building.  The  ticket  offices  will  continue 
in  charge  ol  their  popular  and  gentlemanly 
Eastern  Passenger  Agent.  W,  H.  Under- 
wood. They  are  on  the  ground  floor  and 
handsomely  finished  and  well  adapted  tu 
the  largely  increased  business  of  the  com- 
pany, while  the  location  is  a  most  conve- 
nient one  in  the  heart  of  the  business  center. 
On  the  third  floor  of  the  same  building  will 
also  be  the  ofhces  of  the  Michigan  Cemral's 
freight  department,  Mr.  John  Crampton, 
general  Eastern  freight  agent,  and  of  the 
Blue  Line  and  Canada  Southern  lines,  oper- 
ating over  the  Michigan  Central. 

Why  use  chipped  and  cracked  dishes 
when  new  and  perfect  ones  can  be  so  easily 
obtained  ?  Just  send  a  few  orders  to  the 
Great  American  Tea  Co.,  31  Vesey  street. 
N.  Y.,  for  their  high  grade  teas,  coffees,  and 
spices  and  tney  will  give  in  addition  elegant 
pieces  of  China  ware  and  many  other  pre- 
miums, including  music-boxes,  cook  books, 
watch -clocks,  chenile  table  covers,  etc. 
They  give  a  beautiful  panel  (14x28  inches) 
free  to  all  patrons. 

For  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  at  Denver,  Colo.,  in  July, 
next,  the  Western  trunk  lines  have  named  a 
rate  of  one  standard  tare,  plus  two  oollirs 
tor  the  round  trip.  Variable  routes  will  be 
permitted.  Special  side  trips  at  reduced 
rates  will  be  arranged  for  from  Denver  to 
all  the  principal  points  of  interest  through- 
out Colorado,  and  those  desiring  to  extend 
the  trip  to  California,  Oregon,  and  Wash- 
ington, will  be  accommodated  at  satisfac- 
tory rates.  Teachers  and  others  that  desire, 
or  intend  attending  this  meeting  or  of  mak- 
ing a  Western  trip  this  summer,  will  find 
this  their  opportunity.  The  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  Railway  (first-class  in 
every  respect)  will  run  throu|(h  cars  Chica- 
go to  Denver.  For  full  particulars,  write  to 
or  call  on  Geo.  H.  Heafford.  General  Pas- 
senger and  Ticket  Agent,  Chicago.  III. 

Every  school  should  have  a  gazetteer  of 
some  kind.  It  is  indispensable  for  the 
proper  study  of  geographical  subjects.  The 
cheapest  and  most  concise  one  we  have 
seen  is  Chatniers'  Concise  Gazetteer  of  the 
World.  This  contains  the  latest  and  most 
reliable  information  about  nameworthy 
places  in  all  countries.  Write  in  regard  to 
It  to  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

A  large  amount  of  labor  in  the  learning 
of  the  classical  languages  is  saved  by  using 
the  Interlinear  Classics  of  Charles  De  Silver 
&  Sons  No.  (G)  1 101  Walnut  street,  Phila- 
delphia. These  include  a  long  list  of  the 
best  authors.  The  firm  wtU  furnish  also  a 
great  many  other  6rst  class  books.  Send 
lor  terms  and  new  catalogue  of  all  their 
publications. 

Literary  Notes. 

A  new  volume  ol  short  stories  by  Henry 
James,  is  soon  to  be  published  by  Macmil- 
lan  and  Company. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  will  be  the  American 
publishers  of  Count  Tolstoi's  new  work  of 
ficiion,  Master  and  Man. 

Prof.  John  Fiske  is  hard  at  work  upon  a 
new  book  dealing  with  the  early  history  of 
Virginia. 

A  pension  of  %vx>  a  year  on  the  civil  list 
has  been  conferred  00  William  Watson,  the 
English  poet. 


Distress  in  the  Stoinacli 


■d  toubiB  wtth  my  ■ 
Bd  eould  not  get  mytluoK  Ui*t  wauU  do 
me  anr  good.    Lut 
Pettruaryl  had 

Inflammation 
o<  tbe  Btmnach,  ud 
wu  %o  b>d  for  a 
weekgtluteTen  Ilgbl 
food  would  cause 
Craat  DIstreat 
and  vomliing.  Tbe 
doctor's  Tnedlchw  dU 
Bie  DO  good  voA  so  1 
thmiKht  I  would  try 
Hood's  SanapaiilLu 
.ChuupUn  ,p,|gn  j  h;,,|  wiifn 
two  bottles  I  could  eat  anylliliiE  willioul  hav- 
iDgtheleastbltotdlslress.  1  iiave  only  taken 
Otb  bottles  and  my  prneral  bealtli  Is  much  !>«. 
ter."   Ed.  Ciiaiii-U-n.  GrotouClty.  >ew  \ork. 

Hood's'^'^  Cures 

Hood's  Pills  should  I)e  In  every  houseliold. 


Mothers 

have  never  found  a  preparation 
so  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
thin,  delicate  children,  as  Scott's 
Emulsion  of  Cod-liver  Oil,  with 
Hypophosphites. 

Children  almost  universally 
like  the  taste  of  it,  which  makes 
its  administration  easy,  and  it 
supplies  their  blood  with  the 
food  properties  that  overcome 
wasting  tendencies. 

Scott's  Emulsion  enriches  the 
blood,  promotes  the  making  of 
healthy  flesh,  and  aids  in  a 
healthy  formation  of  the  bones. 

Don't  be  persuaded  to  accept  a 
substitute. 
Stud  &  Bowiw,  N.  y     All  Dnggiitt.     SOc  aod  SI  • 


m. 


The  most  nutritious 
of  all  food  prepara- 
tions; always  retained 
by  the  stomach.  Ready 
for  instant  use. 


SILURIAN 

A  perfect  table  water. 

Refreahing,  invigoiatiug  and  ahsolulely   pure. 

D^-iitirs  lay :  A  wonderful  Kidney  Water. 

In  lultles—S  park  ling  oi  still. 
JTTIIVB  HIBtCH  ft  CO..  749  Brosdmj,  H.  T 


READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  men- 
tioning The  Journal  when  com- 
municating with  advertiEcrs, 
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Literary  Notes.  [ 

The  delay  in  the  publication  o(  Frank  R. 
Stockton's  Dcw  novel  has  been  due  to  the  I 
necessity  of  wailing  until  the  English  pub-  I 
Ushers,  Cassell  &  Co.,  were  prepared  for 
simultaneous  publication.    The  date  now 
fixed  for  the  publication  of  the  book  is  May 


M  acmillan  &  Co.  will  issue  as  the  next 
volumes  in  the  Aldine  Poet  Series,  Falconer, 
edited  by  the  Rev,  J.  Milford,  and  Cowper, 
in  three  volumes,  edited  by  John  Bruce. 

A  monograph  on  Thackeray,  by  Adol- 
phtis  Jack,  giving  a  careful  study  of  the 
novelist's  works,  will  be  issued  soon  by 

Macmiltan  &  Co. 

At  the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  birthday 
of  George  H.  Mifflin,  by  the  employees  of 
the  Riverside  Press  several  days  ago,  Mr. 
Houghton  explained  bow  Mr.  Mifflin  came 
again  and  again  with  wonderful  persistence 
to  ask  for  employment,  which  he  finally  se- 
cured, and  then  rose,  step  by  step,  by  mer- 
itorious work  and  conduct  to  the  position  he 
now  holds.  It  wasa  story  covering  twenty - 
eight  years  of  a  weil-spept  life. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  announce  for  publica- 
tion this  month  An  Aide-de~Camp  of  Na- 
poUon  ;  Handbook  of  Birds  of  North 
America,  by  Frank  M.  Chapman;  Famil- 
iar Flowers  of  Field  and  Garden,  by  F.  . 
Schuyler  Mathews ;  The  Art  of  Newspaper 
Making,  by  Charles  A.  Dana,  and  Tht 
Story  of  Primitive  Man,  by  Edward  Clodd. 

The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company  of 

Chicago  have  just  issued  a  second  edition 
of  their  authorized  translation  of  Th. 
Ribofs  Diseases  of  Personalily.  the  first 
having  been  exhausted  in  three  years. 

W.  E.  Gladstone  writes  as  follows  to  the 
Rev,  Frederick  D,  Greene,  the  author  of 
the  Armenian  Crisis  in  Turkey.  ■'  I  am 
glad  to  hear  that  your  work  i^  about  to  be 
published,  as  I  b.lievc  it  will  materially  as- 
sist in  rousing  public  attention  to  the  recent 
outrages  in  Armenia,  which  almost  pass 
description,  and  have  inflicted  an  indelible 
disgrace  on  the  sultan  of  Turkey  and  on  his 
officers  and  soldiers  concerned  in  perpetrat- 
ing, in  denying,  and  in  shielding  them." 

Silver,  Btirdett  &  Co.  have  just  issued  A 
Laboratory  Guide  for  an  Elemtnlary 
Course  in  General  Biology.  The  book  has  I 
bten  prepared  by  Prof.  J.  H.  Pillsbury,  A.  j 
M.,  a  teacher  of  much  experience  and  sue- 1 
cess  in  both  high  school  and  college  work,  I 
and  formerly  prcrfessor  of  biology  m  Smith 
college,  Northampton,  Mass.  Its  aim  is  to 
make  a  work  of  a  gradi:  suitable  for  such 
high  schools  and  academies  as  provide  for 
a  course  in  biology,  and  for  beginners'  class- 
es in  colleges. 

Mr.  Howell's  next  publication  will  be  a 
volume  of  poems,  which  Harper  &  Brothers 
will  issue  under  the  title  Slops  of  Various 
QuilU. 

Teachers  who  intend  to  attend  the  Nat- 
ional Educational  Convemion  at  Denver 
would  do  well,  before  selecting  their  routes 
to  write  to  an^  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  railway  (whose  addresses 
are  given  in  an  advertisement  in  another 
column)  for  acopy  of  therecentpul 


Pears' 

One  of  the 
luxuries  is 
Pears'  Soap. 
It's  cheap 
though. 


LADIES  K 

DsToaUkeaOopsf     ^ 

GOOD    TEA?f 

If   so,    Bend   this  L 

BdTertiMmenl  and  16  C 

a«Bts  in  BtampB  and  ve  will  send  ^on  r 
a  M  lb.   sample  of   the  best  T   va- 
pctfted.     Any  kind  yon  may  eeleet. 

HOW  ARE  YOUR 

I  CHINA  CLOSETS? 


ORISITiL  CRBil  ^UGlCALBEiOTlFlER, 


i      ira  the  old    diahes  cUip^   and 

4  eraeked,  and  nnanited  to  eetUn^  off  a 

4  apotlen   table-cloth?    We    will  re- 

4  plenish  it  FREE. 

j      Why  drink    poor  Teas  and  Coffeei, 

i  and    min     your    health,    when    yott 

1  can  get  the    best  at  cargo   pricesP 

i  PREMIUMS    for  all- Dinner,  Tea 

A  Bud  Toilet  Seta,  Banqnet  and  Banging 

4  Lamps. Watches,  Clocks.  MnaioBtnet, 

4  Cook  Books,     Watch-Clocks,   Chenile 

Table    Oorers,     Cups    and    Saacers, 

Plates,  Eaives  and  Forks,  Tnmblera, 

OobleiB,  given  to  Club  Agents. 

^G|l!llLI!!£lfflKs^t.^s'".«' 

4  celebrated  Teas,  CofTeea,  Baking  Pow. 
.,  der  and  Spioes.  Work  for  all.  8H 
lbs.  of  Fine  Teas  by  mail  or  expren 
^  for  (2.00;  charges  paid.  Headqnar. 
^  tera  in  D.  8.  for  Pure  Teas,  Coffees, 
^  Extracts.  Baking  Powder  and  Spioea. 
<  Beautiful  Panel  (size  llxaSinohea) 
4  FREE  to  all  Patrons.  Tot  fnll 
■t  ijnrtktllaiB.  addreBB 


fhsMkncuTnllii, 

<      31  &  33  "Veaey  Street, 
i  p.  O.  Boi  289.  NEW  YORK. 

^▼▼^  ▼▼▼▼"▼▼▼  TT*" 


Fur  ■■li'lir  ■!!  DiQHliu  »oi  fkncj  Ooodi  beilm 
i.taroniitioal  (bs  tl.  8..  CftDHla  und  Barope. 

'^r-Bfwire  of  (kbb  Imtutlom.   •I.OUI  Hexud  ta 


\     Biur  direct  trom     I  ■  ma  I     IS  iluvirlal  In     I 

KAinTPACTUKBIt  I  A  ■  I      ,  yoirhame 

kDd  tvf9  bll        I  ■■  ■■  I  betcm  you  nay  for  I 

llildilLei»Dlpn>BU.|  ■■""  I          vainm:         \ 

ORGAN 

FREli 


SencbCB,  TTooIs  an&  Supplies^ 

Lomit  Prices.    Headqiiartar*.    Scad  lor  calalocn*. 

Chandler  &  Barber.  ■gS'slSf.?' 


Kay  18,  4  T?Tn>Al>T?   '«>■•  •»» 
IiilyU,te  JirUiCUIr  JL     tatTBO, 

uid  from  SI  dajra  to  101  da;*  darBllon. 
Heatlnntlilipiper.  Mate  time ndmanr jut dlipoal. 
INDBPBHDBNTUelteueTeiTWbcn.  OCB4Ktlck«u. 
H.  OAZE  *  SONS,  Ltd.,  113  Broadwar,  K.  T. 

anwuhiDgtonscBoeroH.  — ■■  ™— ■-—  


!•  DO  riik.     Ws  will  HDd  our  beautirnl  a 


V.  0.  Box  No.     6,6 


fAvriait. 


h.  ECZEMA,  PIMPLES, MOLES, 


■'■■^a  >l.iii.  o.iiaiii'  i>iiii"       -   ■  -  ■■■■rnrr' 

■  lAIRSREMOVED 


Civil  Service  ExamlutioD  for  Examin- 
ers.   Dept.  of  Public  Instruction. 

An  Open  Compelilive  tiamlnaiinn  lor  the  position 
of  Eiainliur  in  tbc  Dcpanmeni  ot  Public  Inslruclion 

S-clock."''!!*  U  AlbSoyTnd  Ro^beifeV.  "*  "' "'  '" 
Applicant!  mayielecl  one  oimDrcot  tbefalk>wjn([ 
BTOUp*!  HalbemallES.  Ariihmetii^  ind  Aluebia- 
SsEllab    and    Hill 


.-,.-.    Haibi 
lEllab    and 

Spelline,  Gcograpliy.  AiDt.._ ,   . 

ODVEmmenl.  Science,  Pbystci.  Physinlog) 
Elene.  School  Law  >Dd  Hethodi.  Schi 
Methods,  School  Econoiny,  ind  Current  To 
addilion  lo  the  ibove  sublets,  appJicann  o 

sTlary  from  Sq«>  10  »'«™  p"  »nnu<B. 
Applicar "  ' '— "  --■"  -' 


1  Civil 


bsnif.  N.  V. 
hiefEiimlne: 


over  FIFTY  VEARb  b.  MILLlONSof  MOTHERS 
lor  their  CHILDREN  WHILE  TEETHING.  wilH 


rXnu^dfor^      «*°«.  •««■»  WEft  tHii? 


„.  Ii  SOOTHES  the  CHILD. 
S.ALLAVSall  PAIN.  CURES 

■ L  !!!*?.- 


worldj  3e>Dreanduk 
ina'Syrup,"  a--"  ■-■—  " 


take  DO  otlier  kind.    TwcMj-flve 


0OGOOOO 

USED  EVERY  WEEK-DAY  BRINGS  REST  ON  SUNDAY. 
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THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  TEACHERS'  BOOK  OF  THE  YEAR. 

HERBARTandtheHERBARTIANS 

By  Charles  De  Garsio,  Ph.D.,  President  of  Swanbmore  College,  lamo.  ' 
268  pages.    $t.oo.  net.    (Great  Educators  Series.) 

Just  at  tbii  time  no  lubjcd  is  atiraciine  (he  atlcotion  □(  educaton  so  much  u  the  Report  oC  the 
Commiltee  of  Fifteen  at  the  Cleveland  meeting,  Depjrtnwnt  of  Suprintendence.  The  subject  of 
this  boali  was  also  the  subject  ot  chief  inleitst  there,  and  iis  author.  Dr.  DeGarmo.  wai  a  canipicuous 
leader  Id  Ihe  discuaitOD.  The  book  is  a  careful  exposition  of  the  Herbirtian  Theory  of  Education  a* 
expressed  bj  Hetbart  himself  and  developed  by  Zlller,  Sloy,  Friclt,  Rein,  and  the  American  school. 

Sent  pallf aid  at  the  given  frict.     Wrilt  for  a  tompltit  etreular  of  thi  Stria. 

CHARLES     SCRIBNER'S    SONS,     NEW     YORK. 


The  Committee  of  the  Whole- 


ABE  INVITED  TO  INVESTIGATE  FULLY  THE 


FOR   THI    LIBKARYl 


BARNES'  POPULAR  fflSTORY 


OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


1  Tol.    8*0.    »8  pp.    SM  Ulna.    Cloth. 

pRtOE.  sa.eo. 

wEdlilon!    Up  to  Date! 


ESSENTIALS  OF  ARITHMETIC,  Books  I.  and  II,  |  ''"l^feHSEL  | 

By  Gordon  A.  Southworth,  Superintendent  o(  Schools,  Somerville,  Mass.  '  '^         ^^"fiJ'r  ■"'»"/"/ 

Book  L  is  now  ready.    -    Boofc  II.  is  in  the  hands  of  the  printers  and  will  soon  be  out  |  ^   SChOOl  BOOkS 

m  of  aU  PubUshers  l 

Netlher  the  Commiltee  of  Ten  Dorthe  Commiltee  of  FUteea  had  had  the  privilege  of  reviewing   ?^    p     > 
these  books  before  making  their  reports.  ('gS    'OStage 

The  atiove  Committee  are  earaestly  iovited  to  confer  with  us  in  regard  tolhem,  eitherpetsonaDy  I  ^^  Bnnd 


LEACH,  SHEWELL  &  SANBORN,  New  York.  Boston,  Chicago. 


The  Prano  art  Educational  Papers. 

The  fourth  in  this  series  of  pamphlets,  just  issued,  is 

The  Art  Idea  in  Education 

and  In  Practical  Life. 

By    JOHN    S.    CLARK. 

Price,  so  CENTS. 
For  fuli  I'n/armati'on  in  regard  to  Ih4se  and  other  publications  in  Art  Instruction, 
address. 

The  Prang  Educational  Company, 

646  WaahingtMi  ft.,  BMTOV.   47  I.  10th  et.,  KSW  TOSS.     161  WkbaA  At*.,  CHXCAQO. 

Tbe  Massacliosetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co., 

■»»■-  SPRINGFIELD,    MASS.  -■'»' 

John  A.  H*ii,  PresUtnt  H.  M.  Phii-ufs,  Secretary.  | 

JANUARY    I,    1890. 

.     Aueti  $15,653,366.60.      Liabilities,  $14,509,694.3 <■      Surplut,  f  1,143,673.39. 

If  you  will  write  your  name,  date  of  birth,  and  address,  in  (be  blank  form  below,  and 
send  it  to  the  above  address,  we  will  lake  pleasure  in  showing  you,  not  an  "  estimatb" 
but  a  "  STATEHKNT  "  showing  the  enact  values  in  cash  and  paid  up  insurance  which  woulo 
appear  in  a  Policy  issued  at  your  age. 


W^^&^XMWi 


IF  YOU  WANT 


FRENCH  BOOKS, 

William  R.  Jenkins, 


iimiiiTr  pyBusiinB  cd.. 

Educational  Publlshen, 
I  4.V-tf7  EoM  lOth  St.,  NEW  TOSK, 

[  PleaH  Stat  for  caialojp:*  init  price  lilt. 

HRHNCMaNN 

Medical  College  and  Hospital 

OF  CHICAOO,  ILLINOIS. 

Eiperleocoa    teashert.    Low  (eei.    KijuaUtT    la 
Ul.    New  HiHpItal   of  •««  beda  Hsw  a^B. 

JAS.  a.  CUBB,  M.  D.,  ■!&«  Imdlua  Aic,  Ckl«i(s, 


I  waa  born  or  the 

My  Nam«  la 

Address  Is 


-day  of In  the  y*ar 


Charles  De  Silver  &  Sons,  No.  (G)  iioa  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Publiiliers  of  Hamilton,  Locke  &  Clark's  "  INTERLINEAR  CLASSICS  " 

"W«  do  amiu  to  ipend  leTen  or  elibt  Tear,  inereli  Kraplng  togaUm  h  mnih  mlaenbla  Latin  u<l 

StMk  aamUlit  be  lumed  olberolH  eullj  and  ileliabWully  1 — 

Vtrga,  Oeiar,  " ™ •'—■-—    "— ■  ^- ■ 

cGtV,  Praatt 


Home 


Comnpondsnc 
SchooUriaw, 
No.46TilephoKEds.,Dn»orr,Mici 


Uvv,  BfHHr'a  Iliad,  0«tf*l  nf  B 


•1  SsAwl  BMorUt,  LoT^t  Schod  a 


KINDERSARTEN 


in  SCHOOL 


EOaniMIBIlUltN  *oo. 


SHORTH»NO  5Lrc■.^...I;sssv;^: 


USE  BARNES'  INK. 

V  jL.  g.  BABNES  ft  C0.,5e  KlOth  St,  N.l. 
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jQeto  Series!  of 

(Berman   XLcxts 

Just  published,  three  volumes  of  a  new  series  of  German 
Reading  Books.  Others  will  be  issued  at  frequent  intervals. 
Features  of  the  series  are  the  new  Schwabacher  type— easier 
to  read  than  the  Gothic,  and  better  for  the  eyes  ;  a  useful 
vocabulary  which  assumes  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  simple 
words,  and  contains  all  necessary  assistance  in  idiom  and 
translation  ;  footnotes  calling  attention  to  treatment  of 
idiom,  etc.,  in  the  vocabulary ;  notes  on  subject  matter  at 
foot  of  text  page. 

NOW    RIADY: 
Heini 


S>ie  Aonate.    bv  hi 

by  R.  Akkowsmith,  Ph.D. 

lias  t>ef&e&ort.    Br  ai 

use  by  Mak  Lentz,  Insimctor 

son   Classii 

boards.     Price,  25  cents. 

5>et  XinDenbaum  AN-n  otuek  storibs.    r;  hbinsich 

Seipkl.     Edited  tor  school  use  by  Ernrst  Richard,  Director  of 
the  Hoboken  Academy.     Flexible  boards.     Price,  3j  cent*. 


Edited  for  school 
s  u  the  Pfttcr- 
Flezible 


In  Press  :  ^caumeteleit.  By  Richard  VON  VoLKMANN(Uander). 
Edited  tor  school  use  by  A.  Haksteix,  Teacher  of  German,  Packer 
Institute,  Brooklyn. 


■en/  prepaid  on  rietipl  aj  frici.      Teacken   (^  German  art '  cordially  invited 

>  corresfond  wMi  lie  fuilisktrs  in  regard  la  Ike  txaminaltm  and  inlrodvcltOH 

o/lkis. new  stritt. 

American  Book  Company 

(ewYork  anclnnail  ChiciRo  Boston  Ailanu  Porilind. 


Delightful  Reading  Books 

For  Cbildren  of  the  First  and  Second  Grades. 


RIVERSIDE  LITERATURE  SERIES. 

Extra  No.  K.    THE    RIVERSIDE    PRIMER    AND 
READER.    A  Steppinf-Stone  to  the  Riverside 

Literature  Series.  ■  6mo,  305  pages ;  paper,  z 
cents  ;  cloth,  30  cents. 

No.  59.  VERSE  AMD  PROSE  FOR  BEGIKHERS  IB 

READING.  Selected  by  Horace  E.  Scudder  from 
American  and  English  Literature.  i6mo,  98  pages; 
paper,  15  cents  ;  cloth,  25  cents. 

Nos.  4r,  48.    FABLES  AND  FOLK  STORIES. 

Edited  by  Horace  E.  Scudoer,  i6mo,  198  pages. 
Each  part  paper,  15  cents  ;  the  two  parts  bound  together 
in  one  volume,  cloth,  40  cents. 

Both  theae  booki  are  logical  continiiations  of  the  iTatem  begun  in 
the  RIVERSIDE  LITBRATURE  SERIES. 


Hougfhton,  Mifflin  &  Company, 

4  Park  St.,  BOSTON.  it  East  17th  St.,  NEW  YORK. 

158  Adams  St„  CHICAGO. 


^THOMPSON. 


DIXON'S 

AMERIOAN    GRAPHITE 

PENCILS 


CERTAINLY  PLEASE  THEIR  USERS 
AND  WOULD  DOUBTLESS  ENJOY 
AN  OUTING  ON  MAY  DAY,  COULD 
THEY  HAVE  THE  ONLY  THING. 
SEEMINGLY  THEY  NOW  LACK- 
THE  BREATH  OF  LIFE. 


JOSEPH  DIXOK  CRUCIBLE   CO., 

JERSEY   CITY,   N.   J. 
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Frlck's  Automatic  Electric 

PROGRAM  CLOCK. 


MANHATTAN 

School  and  Church  Furniture  Works, 

No.  127  Clinton  Place.  N.  Y. 

We  ni\na[u:iure  Detki  lor  Schoimn,  T(*«<i*n>i«l 

Principals.  Sealing  of  larious  kiods,  Work  Bircbc^ 
lor   Minua)    TrainlnK,    Kindirgincn 
Pewa,  Pulplli,  Alur  Rails,  and  Cabinei 
descriptioni  at  our  own  factory  wbic 

■UlIollaborcanbeH 


We  al 


priCB 

Uag  out  ot  School  ai 


AIoMWud  1890..X1 


d  in  the  c 


Physical  and 
Chemical  Apparatus 

Blicro scopes,  Telescopes  and  Luitertis, 

Dynainos,  Motor*  and  Electrical 

Test  Instraments. 

Anatomical  Models. 

Chemicals  and  ChemicAl  Glass  Ware. 

Special  Apparatus  to  Order. 
Setul  for  CafalogiteK  and.  Pricen. 

ALFRED  L.  ROBBINS  CO., 


Summer  Homes 

..  VERnONT,  ...o.™.«»M.,. 
LAKE  CHAMPLAIN. 

ibias  ihi«  uaeqBiM 

able  people,  out. 


from  t4  pel 
MmUtd/tit.  >■  m^^licmli. 
A.  W  .  ECCLESTONB,    > 


S.  W.  CUMMINGS. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 

EIMER&AHEND, 

205-Zii  Third  Ave., 
NEW    YORK. 


Everything  necessary  for 
Ihc  Chenical  and  Physical 
Laboratory  will  be  fur- 
nished of  best  quality  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Glass  and  metal  appara 
lus,  special,  made  to  order, 
according  IQ  dranings. 

Glass  blowing  and  en- 
^rravtng  done  on  premises. 


Tti  BEST  lACHllE  for  SCHOOlaDd  BOIE 


a  PERFECT  POINT  and  SEVER 
BREAKS  THE  LEAD. 


All  StaUoDCra  ten  It.    Priee  •!.  sanLeipreu 
I>*ld.  SI.SS.    SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

COODELL  CO..      Antrim,  N.  H. 


Thtdttiqatiirf  new.orifliiiKlHarilBtic,  Uthosmphe 


'Criterion"  and  "Parabolon"  Projection  Lanterns. 

"Criterion"  Oxy- Hydrogen  Magic  Lantern. 


OilLidht.l 

Light  may  be  used  iitierchanBeably.    Sclen 


jr.    B.    COLT    Sit,    CO., 

1  St..  New  Yerk.  iBo  LaSalle  91..  Chlca 
Pranclaco.Cal.  jn  BrDinfieldSt..Baaten. 
a  So.  iDth  it.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


illc.  Carreel.  Sneelal  de 
a  few  itarn.  If  too  won 
■eud   uamp  and  nentlai 

n  wIbc  To-day  1    There  an 


APPLETONS' 

LIBRARY 

LISTS 


fOl 


School  U- 

biacies.  and  Topical 

Li  sis    for     tcachere', 

students',  and  readers' 

efeicnce.     Sliould    be 

in  the  hands  of  every  book- 

buyer  in  the  land. 

SEHD  FOR   THEM.       , 
D.  APPLETON  &  CO..  PuMUben,  New  York. 


CORTINA  TEXT-BOOKS. 


.__ Pwti.     -■   - 

iuTito.  Mtt  fll.  In  Bunlab  ud  Kutllsb. 

Boanlik  uDly.  with  ■nsllah  •rocabaluT. 
RlIxduiio-^Ii  rd.  Kpanliili  and  BngUafa, 

apiDlab  witb  Bnglfili  nieafanlary, 
Dorun  PI  La  LLUTU.   U.ed-BDBoi'dlnEni 
Kl  rail,  M  Nouit,  ooTel,  with  EM^rocabi! 

HomuM  Paaa  naalAi.    IStbedlUaD.     - 

'  i:uBTINA  LIUHABT,"   Send5«nt»ror 


Barnes'  Foot  and  Power  Machineni. 


juMom.      C(tfal(«ue  and  prifi 

IM  frrr.  hv  mail. 

*  JOBN  BABME8  CO., 


Bll  Huby  Street, 


RociroRD.  Iix 


Physical  and  Chemical  Apparatas. 
Microscopes,  Telescopes, 
Photographic  Supplies, 

Optical  Lanterns  &  Slides. 

Onfy  rempUU  Scirml  Faclary  in  Ikt   ft'cit. 

INSTRUMENTS  OP  PRECISION  TO  ORDER 

CHICAQO. 


BeiTcbe^f  Tooly  &•  Supplier 

Lowest  Prices.    HeMtquarten.    SeTid  (or  Cauloew. 


E 


STERBROOK'S 


Ko.  sas.  Standara  School  yutiOiert. 

•  333,  444i    >28,   105  and  048. 

For  Mie  by  all  st.tlenar., 

ESTESBHOOK  STEEL  PEI  CO.,  26  Jobl  St ,  I.  T 
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THE  NEOGRAPH 


The  new  Stencil  Process  Printer  will  make  a.ooo  copies  of  a  written 
or  type-written  original.     Anyone  can  use  it. 

Price,  $10.00  up. 

THE  SIMPLEX  PRINTER 

simple,  cheap,  effective — will  make  loo  copies  from   pen-written 
original,  or  75  copies  from  typewriting.     No  washing  required. 

Price  $3.00  to  $10.00. 

BJBitB  rox  oisavi.jis. 

LAWTON  &  CO.,  30  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


Charles  De  Silver  &  Sons,  No.  (G)  11  oa  Wainat  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Publiaben  of  Hamilton,  Locke  ft  Clark'a  "INTERLINEAR  CLASSICS" 


iSolK 


PHm  10  buihHi  to. 


Vertical  Practice  Paper. 

Nickel  Clip!  for  Exhibit  Papers. 


Examination  Papers. 
Pens  for  Vertical  Writing. 


GENEB&I.  SCHOOL  BUFPiaXS. 

ICDOS  Bo) Idled.    Write  For  Suniilai.PrloH.iindBillniiitM. 

PECKHAM,    LITTLE    A.   CO.,   BO   Rende  Str««t,  N>W   YORK. 


^Jjg?#k     <\UPFUE.S 


aooD  aocNTB  wanted 

Cataloeu*  upon  spplioetion 

United  states  School  Fumltare  Co. 


21  OZ. 


The  bullet. 


Fancy  Drills  and  Marches. 

MOTION  soyas  and  action  pieces  /or  CloHng  Exerciaem, 

Arbor  Day,  ChrHtmas  Day,  Memcriat  Day,  FatrUMe  and  aU 

School  Oectutonv, 

Edlt«d  by  ALICE  M.  KELLOOO.     Price,  SB  Cents,  postpaid. 

TMB    LATEST,     BRIQHTEST.     AND     BEST    BOOK    OF    OftlLLS. 

E.    L.    KELLOGG  &  CO.,    New  York  and   Chicago. 


The  New  York  Educational  Bureau 


DRAWING  MATERIALS.  -     - 
SURVEYING    INSTRUMENTS. 

arc  tnoruuehl)r  intiii'iai  wjih  Lbc  rpquircmcnu 
^^"ii*  *''■'"  Rradcsand  arcftupplyinff  moec  of  the 


TEACHERS  WAMTED 


positioni  for  September,  i 
acquaintance  with  schuols  botb  public 
and  private,  and  school  officers  all  over 
the  United  Suiei,  as  well  as  the  reputa- 
tioo  of  recommending  capable,  weif  prt- 
parad  teachers,  has  given  Ihu  Burean 
a  prominent  place  aa  an  efficient  teachers' 
a^ent.     If  you  wish  a  belter  poiilion  or 

full  poiticularB  at  once  to  the  manager. 


Special  Work  in  PHrEiCAt.  Culture, 
Music,  Art,  LAMOuaoBa,  Athletics, 
EL.OCUTION,  Hahuiu,  Trukimo,  Sci, 
EHCES,  Etc. 


TAi's  Bmreatt  recommtndi.      The  Earlier  You  R^Mtr  tht  Better 
Vottr  Chance,    Form/or  itamp. 
H.  S.  KELLOGG,  Manager,  No.  61  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York. 


The  LeadlQff  Cooeervatory  of  Amt 
im  Eaglaail  CoBHriiSarT  of  Hulr,  Boitoa. 


J.  M.  011,C0TT, 


KINDER8ARTEN 


UD  SCHOOL 
SOPPUffi. 

Bend  for  CatalOKue. 


W.  *  A.    K.    Johniton'i   Wftll   H«|M 

and  all  UDdB of  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 

8  Wwt  I4tk  St..  Haw  Tark. 


BESTJ 


Mua»«,  lar  Miuuluis,  and  Uftuy  aau.- 
.  faotoiTBelli  tor  loboola,  Cbnrohea.  kc 

^»l»Wo»,S°f."?g4'S:' 

n  and  piloM  on  1 


BUCKEYE   BELL  FOUNDRY, 

—out  CJimrATl.  o ,  tT-  ■-  A- 
ai>luMLOaU.a*EjwdemT  bELIbO 


USE  BARNES'  INK. 

"  A.  S.  BA»N  ES  *  CO.,  ft«  E,  J  Oth  8t,  ''.T. 
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WALTER  BAKER  &  CO. 


u  BREAKFAST  C0i;OAbAiSauI;r 
IV    flROCEFO    EVERYWHIRE. 

WITEHBAKEH&CO.  DDHCHESTEH. mSS. 


WANTED. 


MRS.  HAILMANN'S  Training  School 
for   Klndergartners   and  Prlmsry 

Teachers  tforinerly  a[  La  Pone,  Indiana), 
ivill  be  reopened  next  Fall  at  Wsshinglon, 
D.  C.     Send  [or  circulars. 

Eudora  L.  Hailrovin, 
1404  Bacon  Street,      Wsshington,  D.  C. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT'S  STEEL  PENS, 

Hie  Most  Perfect  Pens  Made, 
HAVE  FOR  FIFTY  TEARS  BEEN  THE  STANDARD. 

HIa  Celebrated  Numben 

303,    404,    604  E.F.,    351,    601  E.F.,    170, 

and  hU  other  itjrlef  majr  be  bad  ol  all  dealers  throughout  the  world. 

COLD    MBDAL,    PARIS   EXPOSITIONS,    1S78    Md    1660 

And  the  Award  at  the  WorUPu  Cttlambian  Bx^foMUm,  CMeago. 

JOaiPH  OILLOTT  A  SONS,  91  John  Street,  NKW  YORK. 


Fonr  Models— >85  and  <100. 

EVBIY  UCKINE  FUUr  fiUARANTEED.  SEND  2-CEIfr  STAMP  FOR  CATALOBUE. 

Monarch  Cycle  Co. 

Psctofy  and  Main  Office;— Lake  and  Halsted  Sta..  CHICAQO,  ILL. 


MB.—Xaic  York,  t 


■  rrancUco,  aalt  Zmkt  CUy,  Drimr,  JfampftU, 


Tbe  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co., 


1851— 


SPRINGFIELD,    MASS. 


-1895 


John  A.  Hall.  President  H.  M.  Pmillip!!.  S«reiiry. 

JANUARY    I,    ISQB. 
Aiaets   VI5.053.3AA-AO-       Liahilitles,  $14,509,694.31.      Surplus,  ft,  143,673.39. 

If  you  will  write  your  name,  date  of  birlh,  and  address,  in  the  blank  form  below,  and 
eend  it  to  the  above  address,  we  will  take  pleasure  in  showing  you.  not  an  "  estimatk" 
but  a  "  statement"  showing  the  exact  values  in  cash  and  paid  up  insurance  which  would 
appear  in  a  Policy  issued  at  your  age. 

I  .waa  borr>  on  the     day  of. Jr»  tho  yaar 

My  Name  la  .    '  

Address  is 


IndigesNoji 

Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

Is  the  most  effective  and  agree- 
able remedy  in  existence  for 
preventing  indigestion,  and  re- 
lieving those  diseases  arising 
from  a  disordered  stomach. 


Dr.  W.  W.  Gardner,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  says  :  "  I  value  it  as  an  excei- 
lenf  preventive  of  indigestion,  and 
a  pleasant  acidulated  drink  when 
properly  diluted  with  water  and 
sweetened." 

Descriptive  pamphlet  free  on  appUcatioalo 
Bomfard  Chemlosl  Works,  PrartdeDce,  K.  I 

Beware  of  Substitutes  and  Imitation*. 
For  sale  by  all  Drusgiets. 


Vacation 

It  is  advisable  when  going  away  from 
home  to  take  with  you  a  supply  of 

Packer's 
Tar  Soap 

Because,  it  is  an  antiseptic  and  a  con- 
stant protection  against  contagion 

Because,  it  is  soothing  and  healing  and 
will  allay  itching  and  irritation 
caused  by  dust,  perspiration,  chaf- 
ing, prickly  heat,  insect  pests,  sun- 
burn, and  ivy-poisoning. 

Because,  bathing  and  shampooing 
with  this  good  tar  soap  is  a 

Hygienic  Luxury 
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No.  21 


Copyriffbt,  1895*  by  &•  U  KeUoffir  A  Co. 


The  business  department  of  Thk  Journal  is  on  another  page. 


All  letters  relating  to  contiibationt  should  be  addressed  plainly.  **£ditors  of 
School  Journal.**  All  letters  about  subscriptions  should  be  addressed  to 
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The  Normal  Institute. 

The  pressing  problem  is  :  How  to  supply  properly 
trained  teachers  for  the  district  schools.  The  present 
machinery  is  entirely  inadequate  and  more  than  that  it 
is  no  more  fitted  for  the  purpose  than  the  old  way  of 
pounding  wheat  in  a  bag  is  to  produce  flour.  The  ma- 
chinery of  New  York  state  is  practically  what  it  was  fifty 
years  ago.  Over  one  hundred  men  examine  teachers — 
the  questions  being  uniform  now,  an  improvement  of 
the  past  ten  years.  Fifty  years  ago  some  good  and  great 
men  saw  this  was  a  poor  plan  and  proposed  a  normal 
school  as  a  remedy — that  is,  that  teachers  should  be 
trained ;  it  trains  about  1000  now  annually — but  these 
do  not  get  into  the  district  schools. 

The  same  plan  must  be  applied  in  some  form  to  pre- 
pare teachers  for  the  rural  schools.  The  Journal  has 
propoped  and  still  proposes  a  normal  institute  to  meet 
this  pressing  need,  (i)  These  schools  should  continue 
for  four  or  six  weeks  in  the  summer  ;  (2)  there  should 
be  a  preliminary  examination  equal  to  that  for  third 
grade  certificates;  (3)  those  attending  the  full  time  and 
completing  a  course  in  practical  teaching  should  have  a 
complete  third  grade  certificate.  A  course  should  be 
laid  out  for  this  teacher  to  pursue  until  the  next  summer 
and  then  he  would  attend  again  and  get  a  second  grade 
certificate  and  so  on.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  there 
would  be  several  thousand  persons  holding  state  di- 
plomas. 

There  will  be  three  classes  in  these  normal  institutes: 
they  will  meet  together  for  singing,  physical  training, 
etc.  ;  then  they  will  separate,  not  to  study  arithmetic, 
geography,  etc.,  but  to  study  education,  the  art  of  teach- 
ing the  best  methods  of  teaching  reading,  number,  etc. 
{a)  The  pupils  should  listen  to  lectures  and  take  notes 
and  write  out  the  lectures,  {b)  A  class  of  children  should 
be  Brought  in  and  taught  by  a  skilful  teacher  so  they 
can  see  and  know.  Oh,  what  a  waste  there  is  when  a 
teacher  has  no  one  to  recall  as  a  model  teacher  ! 

The  months  that  would  elapse  between  one  normal 
institute  and  the  next  would  be  spent  in  studying  at  a 
mark :  (i)  Reviewing  the  various  studies  (2)  studying 
education. 

The  subjects  to  be  taken  up  at  the  normal  institute, 
would  cover, 

1.  Mind  and  the  science  of  method. 
The  child  as  a  physical  being. 
The  child  as  an  intellectual  being. 
The  child  as  a  moral  being. 

2.  Order  of  mental  development. 


3.  Special  consideration  of  the  imagination,  memory, 
etc. 

4.  Methods  of  teaching  conditioned  by  mental  laws. 
Number,  language,  geography,  etc. 

Under  language,  for  instance,  (i)  office  of  language. 
(2)  How  to  implant  ideas  and  obtain  expression.  (3) 
Methods  of  teaching  reading,  etc. 

What  Chief  Consideration 

Shall  Determine  the  Course  of  Study  ? 

(CONTINUED.) 

Some  well-meaning  educators  have  proposed  that  an 
ideal  course  of  study  should  provide  for  the  cultivation 
of  an  a/Asided  instead  of  a  many-sided  interest.    They 

• 

certainly  would  not  assent  to  having  the  interests 
of  their  children  reach  out  for  the  immoral,  and  lend  a 
hand  to  the  development  of  low  desires.  Even  allowing 
that  only  those  interests  are  referred  to  which  tend  to 
moral  character-formation,  the  proposition  cannot  be 
accepted.  Firstly,  it  is  not  possible,  in  the  short  time 
of  education,  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  human  knowl- 
edge, doing,  and  aspiration.  Secondly,  all-sided ness  is 
not  desirable  ;  as  Kern  well  puts  it,  "  AU-sidedness  is 
something  complete  which  excludes  all  stirring  for  a 
broader  insight,  and  therefore  means  arrest  rather  than 
activity  and  production  of  life."  Moreover,  the  many- 
sided  interest  that  instruction  aims  to  arouse  is  to  be 
so  constituted  that  it  is  able  to  grow  and  unfold  *'  new 
sides  "  independent  of  the  directing  influences  of  edu- 
cation. 

The  interests  which  are  to  be  awakened  by  instruction 
are  those  upon  whose  development  depends  the  right 
disposition  to  a  moral  character-formation.  These  are 
the  higher  human  interests  which,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience, might  be  divided  into  three  classes,  making 
them  servants  of  the  true,  the  good,  and  the  beauti- 
ful. Thus  the  interest  in  the  true  would  explore  the 
domain  of  empirical  and  speculative  science  ;  the  inter- 
est in  the  good  would  constantly  strive  for  deeper  in- 
sight into  the  relations  between  individuals,  between 
the  individual  and  the  social  body,  and  between  human- 
ity and  its  Creator  and  "Preserver  ;  and  the  interest  in 
the  beautiful  would  seek  satisfaction  in  the  contempla.- 
tion  and  service  of  art. 

A  precise  division  of  the  branches  of  instruction  on 
this  basis  would  hardly  be  satisfactory ;  each  subject 
serving  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  to  cultivate  each  of 
those  three  sides  of  interest.  Nor  would  such  a 
division  be  desirable.  The  idea  of  many-sidedness  of 
the  interest  is  not  bound  to  a  logical  classification  of 
human  knowledge  and  activity.  Besides  it  is  not  with- 
in the  scope  of  this  article  to  lay  down  a  course  of 
study,  but  merely  to  determine  what  chief  consideration 
shall  determine  its  construction.     The  c/tie/  consideration 
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has  been  said  to  be  given  in  the  idea  of  many-sidedness 
of  the  interest  It  remains  to  be  briefly  shown  that  the 
subordinate  aims  of  instruction,  such  as  preparation  for 
practical  life,  cultivation  of  patriotism,  etc.,  are  included 
in  the  aim  laid  down  as  basis  for  instruction.  This  will 
be  done  in  the  concluding  article  of  this  series,  which 
will  appear  in  next  week's  Journal. 


Hard-of-Hearing  Children*   IL 

By  Mabel  Ellery  Adams. 

In  the  hope  that  teacher,  parents,  school-mates,  or 
friends  may  find  the  time  to  help  improve  the  hearing 
of  some  child,  an  outline  of  such  exercises  as  would  be 
helpful  in  the  work  is  given  below.  The  words  "  im- 
prove the  hearing"  must  not  be  taken  literally;  of  course 
the  hearing  is  not  really  improved,  or  the  degree  of 
hearing  changed,  but  the  child's  use  of  such  hearing  as 
he  has  is  improved. 

An  exercise  which  should  precede  all  others  is  a  test 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  existing  hearing.  Let  the  child 
turn  his  back  and  then  let  the  teacher  pronounce  the 
various  vowel  sounds,  one  at  a  time  in  a  loud  tone,  di- 
recting the  child  to  repeat  after  her,  meantime  noting 
down  all  the  sounds  which  he  gives  correctly.  Next 
treat  words  which  contain  the  various  consonant  ele- 
ments in  the  same  way  making  notes  as  before.  Using 
these  notes  as  a  basis,  repeat  the  exercise  in  every  way 
that  individual  ingenuity  can  suggest.  Contrast  words 
which  contain  long  and  short  vowel  sounds,  as  meal^ 
tnilly  garter,  gutter,  bail,  bell,  etc.  Contrast  words  which 
contain  the  breath  and  the  voice  consonants  as  caught, 
got,  pill,  bill,  rice,  rise,  fan,  van,  etc.  The  child  will  have 
great  difficulty  with  these,  and  if  his  hearing  is  greatly 
impaired  he  will  never  be  able  to  distinguish  between 
the  sounds,  and  in  some  cases  may  never  be  able  to 
hear  them.  This  inability,  however,  will  not  prevent  him 
from  understanding  spoken  language  accurately  if  he  is 
able  himself  to  utter  the  consonants  correctly  and  has  a 
fair  command  of  language,  for  his  common  sense  will 
supply  the  proper  word,  and  he  will  think  he  hears  it. 

The  teacher  should  gradually  lower  her  voice  as  she 
proceeds  with  these  exccises  until  she  finds  the  lowest 
pitch  at  which  it  is  possible  for  the  child  to  distinguish 
sounds,  and  she  should  not  afterward  increase  that 
pitch  except  to  teach  some  difficult  new  word. 

An  older  brother  or  sister,  or  any  one  with  common 
sense  can  conduct  such  exercises  as  those  indicated 
above,  and  the  child's  improvement  will  seem  fairly  mi- 
raculous. It  would  seem  as  though  in  the  family,  or 
among  the  friends  of  every  hard  of  hearing  child  some 
one  person  might  be  found  able  to  devote  fifteen  minutes 
a  day  to  work  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  child. 

As  was  said  above  in  substance,  hard  of  hearing  chil- 
dren do  not  use  sentences  in  speaking.  They  convey 
ideas  fairly  well  by  means  of  nouns  and  adjectives  and 
verbs",  and  very  often  neither  friends  nor  teachers  real- 
ize that  rarely  do  they  form  a  correct  sentence.  "Brud- 
der  dot  toUar,  bureau  home  "  such  a  child  will  say,  and 
his  friends,  accustomed  to  his  manner  of  speech,  know 
that  he  means  "  My  brother  has  got  a  collar  in  (or  on) 
the  bureau  at  home,"  and  simply  put  down  the  incor- 
rect form  to  **  baby-talk,"  without  realizing  that  the 
child  has  not  heard  the  small  connecting  wi^rds  which 
are  so  important  in  a  sentence  and  so  does  not  know 
how  to  use  them. 

Just  here  writing  is  very  valuable.  Let  the  chalk  or 
the  pencil  say  to  the  child's  eyes  what  the  voice  would 
say  to  his  ears  did  he  hear  accurately.  When  he  utters 
an  incorrect  sentence  let  the  teacher  correct  it  orally 
and  then  write  it  ;  as  soon  as  the  child  knows  how  to 
write  let  him  write  the  sentence  himself.  Get  him  to 
the  point  where  he  knows  how  to  read  and  write  every 
word  he  can  say  just  as  soon  as  possible.  There  is  an 
element  of  certainty  about  written  language  which  is 
very  helpful  to  a  hard  of  hearing  child.  The  teacher 
may  say  "do"  and  the  child  may  think  "to  "even  if 
what  he  says  sounds  like  "do,"  but  the  minute  the  word 


is  written  the  uncertainty  vanishes.  This  teaching  a 
child  to  read  and  write  all  that  he  can  say  is  neither  a 
long  nor  a  tedious  undertaking  if  attempted  in  the  nght 
way.  The  writer  once  taught  an  absolutely  deaf  child 
of  six,  who  had  had  less  than  three  months  m  school 
seven  months  previously,  when  he  could  hear  to  read 
almost  any  language  within  his  comprehension  in  seven 
lessons  of  an  hour's  duration  each.  The  method,  if 
method  it  may  be  called,  followed,  was  this.  The  child 
was  encouraged  to  talk,  and  as  he  talked  the  teacher 
wrote  upon  the  blackboard,  word  for  word,  what  he 
said.  He  soon  found  that  by  remembering  what  he 
said  he  could  read  what  she  wrote,  and  as  in  talking  of 
the  things  about  him  he  naturally  used  certain  words 
again  and  again,  the  written  forms  soon  became  famil- 
iar too  him.  Gradually  the  teacher  introduced  com- 
ments of  her  own  into  the  text,  taking  care  that  her 
own  remarks  should  contain  only  well-known  words. 
The  child  was  required  to  copy  upon  paper  all  of  this 
blackboard  work.  The  writing  was  very  poor,  but  he 
read  as  he  copied  so  that  spoken  word,  read  (?)  word, 
and  written  word  were  forever  associated  in  his  mind. 

As  soon  as  the  hard  of  hearing  child  is  able  to  read, 
to  read  readily,  there  is  opened  to  him  a  means  of  see- 
ing correct  language  which  can  be  made  to  largely 
compens  at  him  for  his  difficulty  in  hearing  it.  Let 
him,  nay  urge  him,  compel  him  to  read,  read,  read,  and 
as  he  becomes  familiar  with  the  forms  of  sentences, 
with  the  ordinary  expressions  of  every-day  life,  he  will 
learn  to  use  these  forms  and  expressions  in  his  own 
speech,  and  from  his  ability  to  think  them  and  speak 
them  will  come  the  ability  to  hear  them  or  rather  to 
understand  them  by  means  of  his  hearing.  The  under- 
'standing  of  spoken  language  is  in  many  cases  a  matter 
of  inference.  It  is  very  common  to  hear  a  whole  sen- 
tence spoken  without  understanding  one  word,  to  say 
"  What  did  you  say  ? "  or  "  I  beg  your  pardon,"  and 
then,  before  the  speaker  has  a  chance  to  repeat,  to 
comprehend  suddenly,  in  a  flash,  all  that  was  said.  If, 
however,  the  speaker  had  used  in  that  sentence  half  a 
dozen  words  of  whose  meaning  the  hearer  was  totally 
ignorant,  the  after  flash  of  understanding  would  never 
have  come.  So,  with  the  hard  of  hearing  child,  if  he 
himself  possesses  language  like  unto  that  which  is  ad- 
dressed to  him,  he  will  catch  some  of  the  words  and  all 
of  the  vowel  sounds,  and  from  his  own  knowledge  of  the 
subject  he  will  intuitively  frame  the  sentence  in  his  own 
mind,  but  if  he  has  not  the  requisite  amount  of  lan- 
guage, and  is  not  accustomed  to  thinking  sentences  and 
using  sentences,  he  will  form  his  idea  from  the  words 
alone,  and  may  put  to  them  a  meaning  totally  at  vari- 
ance with  the  one  the  speaker  intended  to  convey. 

Hard  of  hearing  children  usually  enter  school  with 
very  defective  speech.  They  do  not  hear  certain 
sounds,  and  therefore  they  do  not  use  them.  Certain 
other  sounds  they  hear  imperfectly  and  therefore  utter 
imperfectly.  They  nearly  always  substitute  /  for  k,  d 
for  g,  d  for  M,  and  /  for  ///.  They  are  very  apt  to  clip 
either  their  initials  or  their  finals,  and  their  whole  speech 
has  a  certain  indistinctness.  Change  the  /  to  k,  by 
making  the  child  hold  down  the  tip  of  his  tongue  while 
he  tries  to  say  /.  Change  the  d  to  g,  in  the  same  way. 
Show  the  child  how  to  make  the  two  sounds  of  ///  by 
putting  the  tip  of  his  tongue  against  his  upper  teeth 
and  sending  the  breath  over  the  tongue  and  through 
the  apertures  formed  between  the  tongue  and  the  irreg- 
ularities of  the  teeth.  The  fault  of  clipping  the  initials 
and  finals  can  only  be  overcome  by  constant  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  child,  and  constant  systematic  correc- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  parents. 

A  famous  aurist  said  not  long  ago  that  many  of  the 
hard  of  hearing  children  to-day  attending  public 
schools  hear  about  as  distinctly  as  does  a  person  of  nor- 
mal hearing  when  he  puts  his  fingers  into  his  ears  and 
shuts  out  all  sound  so  far  as  he  is  able. 

Think  if  you  can,  what  sort  of  conception  of  the 
world  of  sound  a  child  who  has  heard  thus  vaguely 
from  birth  must  have,  and  give  him  a  fair  chance  before 
he  is  condemned  to  the  last  row  and  dubbed  "  stupid." 

Horace  Mann  School,  Boston, 
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Home-made   Apparatus.     X. 

By  Prof.  John  F.  Woouhull,  Teachers'  College,  New 
York  City. 


apparatus- 
Mo.  59.  Fniioel  for  Hot  Filtration 

The  stem  of  a  small  glass  funnel,  by  means 
of  a  short  piece  of  rubber  tubing,  is  made 
to  fit  water-tight  inside  of  a  "  marbleized  " 
iron  funnel,  figure  66. 

Hot  water  is  put  in  the  space  between 
(he  two  funnels,  and  a  small  flame  is  di- 
rected against  the  side  of  the  outer  funnel 
to  keep  the  water  hot. 


37  ceow 

Ho.  60.  niustratloii  of  BunBca-Boraer. — A  short  piece 

of  small  glass  tubing  is  thrust  into  the  end  of 
the  rubber  gas-tubing  of  the  laboratoiy,  figure 
67-  Over  the  upper  end  of  this  glass  tube  a 
piece  of  paper  is  pasted,  through  which  a 
number  of  pin-pricks  are  made  to  permit  the 
gas  to  flow  in  several  minute  streams 
number  of  which  depends  upon  several  con- 
ditions, and  must  be  determined  by  experi- 
ment. Over  the  upper  end  of  this  small  glass 
tube  a  large  glass  tube,  about  four  or  five 
inches  long  and  half  an  inch  inside  diameter, 
is  held.  Both  of  its  ends  are  open  normally, 
but  the  lower  end  may  be  closed  by  bringing 
it  down  upon  a  piece  of  cardboard,  which  fits 
upon  the  small  glass  tube. 

The  adjustment  may  be  made   so  that  an       Fm-  67. 

Argand  lamp-chimney  may  be  used  for  the  outer  tube. 

Cost  of  glass  tubing 5  cents. 

Ro.  61.  Illustration  of  Blastlamp,  Blowpipe,    etc. 

— Two    small  glass  lubes   are  bent    at 

right  angles  and  bound  together  by  a 

short  piece  of  rubber  tubing,  figure  68. 

Over  the  upper  end  of  these  a  piece  of 

glass  tubing,  four  or  five  inches  long  and 

half    an  inch  inside    diameter,  is  held. 

—0-  The  upper  end  is  open,  but  the  lower 

H  one  is  closed  by  bringing  it  down  upon 

B  a  piece  of  cardboard,  which  fits  over  the 

Fio  68  ^"'^^  °^  ^^^  '*°  small   tubes.     One  of 

the  small  tubes  may  be  connected  with 

one  of  the  rubber  gas-tubes  in  the  laboratory,  the  other 

with  the  air-bellows. 


No.  63.  "Fish-tail"  Burner — A  glass  tube  is  bent 
at  right  angles  in  two  places  so  as  to  lie  in  two  planes  at 
right  angles  to  one  another.  One  end 
is  connected  with  the  rubber  gas-pipe, 
and  the  other  end  has  an  ordinary 
gas-tip  attached  to  it  by  means  of  a. 
short  piece  of  rubber  tubing,  which  is 
drawn  over  the  end  of  the  glass  tube, 
and  then   the   glass   tube   is   thrust  ""■  °^' 

inside  of  the  brass  pillar. 

It  is  very  convenient  for  bending  glass  tubing, 

Cail. — Brass  pillar 3  cenis 

Lava  lip 3  cenu 

Tubing 3  cents 


Ho.  63.  Tumbler  Battery.— A  large-sized  electric- 
light  carbon,  half  an  inch  in  diameter  by  twelve  inches 
long,  is  broken  in  two.  One  of  these  pieces  is  laid  aside 
for  another  battery.  A  hole  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
deep  is  bored  in  the  end  of  the  other  piece  and  the  clean 
end  of  a  copper  wire  is  fastened  in  this  hole  by  pouring 


around  it  melted  lead  or  solder.  A  zinc  rod,  such 
as  is  used  in  the  ordinary 
Leclanch6  cell,  is  bound  to 
the  carbon  rod  by  two  rubber 
bands,  and  at  the  same  time 
prevented  from  coming  in  con- 
tact with  it  by  two  rubber 
bands.  These  bands  are  cut 
from  the  end  of  a  stout  rubber 
hose. 

'"'■  '°-  Any    one    of   the    ordinary 

battery  solutions  is  used  (preferably  one  ounce  ot  sodium 
bichromate,  two  ounces  by  volume  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
seven  ounces  of  water),  and  this  is  held  in  a  tumbler 
which  sets  upon  an  ordinary  porcelain  plate.  When  the 
cell  is  not  in  use  the  zinc  and  carbon  are  lifted  out  of 
the  solution,  rinsed  oft,  and  laid  upon  the  plate. 

This  single  cell  will  furnish  sufficient  electricity  to 
perform  very  many  experiments. 

Coll.— Zinc Scenu 

Carbon 4  cents 

Tumbler  from  apparatus  No.  iz. 

Annunciator- wire,  3  ft 3  cents 

No.   65.    Plunge-Battery.  —  The    plunge-battery   is 


Fig    71 


made  by  uniting  from  three  to  six  of  these  cells  and 
attaching  the  /incs  and  carbons  to  a  strip  of  wood,  so  that 
all  can  be  raised  and  lowered  together  conveniently, 
figure  71. 

Three  cells  will  decompose  water  rapidly,  and  will 
do  all  the  work  of  such  batteries  as  cost  in  the  market 
825.00. 

t"oi/(about) 75  cents 

Ho.  66.  Telegraph  Sounder — Small  iron  wire  is 
clipped  into  lengths  of  about  three  inches  and  tied  with 
fine  thread  into  a  small  bundle  about  one-tjuarter  of  an 
inch  thick.  Single-cotton-covered  copper  wire.  No.  34,  is 
carefully  wound  around  this  bundle  in  five 
layers.  Liquid  glue  is  used  to  prevent  the 
wire  from  slipping  off  the  ends  of  the 
bundle.  The  ends  of  the  copper  wire  are 
attached  to  screws.  One  of  these  screws  is  "-—^ 
in  contact  with  a  strip  of  ordinarj'  tin  (sheet 
ironcoated  withtin),whi 
spring.  The  strip  of  t 
long  and  < 


Fig.  73. 

i  as  armature  and  is  its  own 

three  and  one-half  inches 

inch  wide.     A  cut  about  two-thirds  the 

way  across  the  strip  is  made  at  a,  figure  73.     The  lower 

edge  of  the  strip  is  folded  upward  along  the  first  and 

second  dotted  line  and  flattened  out  with 

1.   1.  -^  the  hammer.     The  upper  portion  of  the 

l-°-t "'        '1  strip,  now  three  times  its  original  thickness, 

■' .  is  bent   outward  at  right  angles  to  the 

t"i<5.  73.  plane  of  the  paper,  so  that  only  the  edge  of 
it  is  seen  in  figure  72,  while  the  small  square  of  tin  in  the 
comer  remains  in  the  plane  of  the  paper  and  is  to  be  tacked 
to  the  board  back  of  the  apparatus.  The  electro- magnet 
is  fastened  to  the  board  with  glue  and  with  wire  loops. 
One  wire  from  the  battery  is  attached  to  one  of  the 
screws,  and  the  circuit  is  made  and  broken  by  repeatedly 
touching  the  other  battery -wire  to  the  other  screw.  When 
the  current  passes,  the  tin  is  drawn  against  the  end  of  the 
bundle;  and  when  the  current  ceases  to  pass,  the  tin  flies 
back  against  a  nail  which  is  driven  into  the  back-board. 
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Economics  in  Elementary  Schools. 

(CONCLUDED.) 

GROUP     PLEASURES     SHOULD     BE    GIVEN    THE    PREFERENCE 

AB(>VE  INDIVIDUAL  PLEASURES. 

The  principle  of  utility  in  another  form  demands  that  ^oup 
pleasures  should  always  be  preferred  to  individual  pleasures.  If 
the  pleasures  of  a  group  of  persons  stand  higher  and  give  us 
better  results  than  isolated,  individual  pleasures,  any  act  that  sets 
individual  pleasures  above  the  pleasures  of  the  group  is  bad  con- 
duct. The  facts  of  our  economic  environment  teach  this  very 
plainly.  The  individual  acting  by  himself  is  helpless  in  the  econ- 
omic world.  It  is  only  by  the  recognition  of  groups  in  consump- 
tion and  the  added  pleasures  coming  from  group  action  over 
individual  action  that  we  get  on  in  life  at  all. 

This  fact  is  as  apparent  to  a  boy  as  to  mature  persons.  The 
boy  knows  that  there  is  more  sport  in  playing  base-ball  under 
recognized  rules  than  there  is  in  throwing  a  ball  in  the  air  by 
himself.  Boys  can,  by  forming  groups  of  three  or  four,  increase 
very  much  the  pleasure  of  playing  ball,  and  by  forming  groups 
of  nine  they  can  get  much  more  pleasure  than  in  groups  of  four. 
A  boy  can  readily  see  that  if  the  group  of  players  is  occupying 
the  ball  field  and  having  a  game,  an  individual  has  no  right  to 
iatemipt  it  for  his  own  ends.  It  is  a  vital  principle — and  our 
boys  recognize  the  fact  unconsciously— that  an  indindual  has  not 
the  right  to  break  up  the  pleasures  of  a  group  and  thus  reduce 
them  to  a  lower  level  for  purposes  of  his  own.  The  boy  who  is 
always  ready  to  draw  out  of  a  game  when  his  individual  inclina- 
tions are  not  considered  before  those  of  the  group,  belongs  to  a 
class  that  boys  dislike.  They  despise  the  boy  who  thinks  of  him- 
self rather  than  of  the  group  of  which  he  is  a  part. 

On  the  playground  we  have  only  a  small  group  ;  as  we  go  on 
to  public  life  we  have  larger  groups,  where  we  see  more  impres- 
sively that  best  action  always  follows  work  on  the  group  system. 
One  can  easily  draw  from  the  economic  world  illustrations  in 
which  the  principle  is  involved,  and  show  the  children  what  is 
wr«ng.  In  a  strike,  for  example,  a  group  of  individuals  ihink 
they  nave  a  right  to  set  up  their  own  standard  and  destroy  the 
utilities  of  a  community  for  their  own  ends.  Whatever  may  be 
the  personal  wrongs  of  the  men,  whatever  they  may  suffer  as 
individuals,  they  have  no  right  to  violate  the  principle  that  lies 
back  of  all  economic  action.  If  we  all  should  act  on  this  plan 
our  society  would  go  to  pieces.  The  principle  is  just  as  vital 
there  as  on  the  playground.  The  same  is  true  of  a  lock-out. 
The  employers  who  for  their  own  ends  disturb  the  relations  of 
society  are  as  wrong  as  the  men  who  do  the  same  thing  while  on 
a  strike.  They  set  themselves  up  as  judges  of  social  welfare  and 
disregard  the  effect  of  common  action  and  its  influence  on  the 
increase  of  utilities.  Such  principles  as  these  can  be  illustrated 
in  a  number  of  ways  by  any  one  familiar  with  child  life,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  make  them  clear  and  defi- 
nite to  every  child  in  the  school-room. 

THE  RIGHT  OF  EXCLUSION. 

The  final  principle  is  hard  to  name.  While  some  of  its  parts 
have  received  recognition,  they  have  not  been  co-ordinated.  I 
shall  call  it  the  right  of  exclusion.  By  this  I  mean  the  right  of 
society  to  exclude  those  elements  discordant  to  society.  Though 
we  do  exclude  certain  persons  from  society  now,  the  trouble  is 
that  we  do  not  exclude  enough.  We  should  recognize  the  prin- 
ciple that  all  persons  who  reduce  the  sum  of  utilities  instead  of 
increase  them  should  be  excluded.  The  man  who  forces  dis- 
utilities upon  society  should  be  jailed  or  excluded  from  society  in 
some  way.  I  do  not  say  that  he  should  be  punished,  but  only 
that  the  innocent  should  be  allowed  to  go  at  large  and  enjoy 
freely  the  gifts  of  nature  and  society,  while  the  guilty  should  be 
confined  where  they  can  do  injury  only  to  themselves. 

To  some  extent  we  do  separate  the  criminal  pauper  and 
defective  classes  from  society  and  support  them  at  public  ex- 
pense. But  out  standard  is  still  too  low  in  this  respect.  While 
we  allow  so  many  persons  with  a  lower  moral  standard,  and  of 
less  industrial  capability  than  that  of  the  average  citizen,  to  run 
at  large,  society  will  have  its  tone  lowered  by  the  contact  of  the 
lower  types  with  the  higher.  The  standard  of  criminality, 
pauperism,  and  of  defective  mental  powers  is  relative.  As  the 
standard  of  the  community  rises,  the  minimum  standard  de- 
manded of  every  free  citizen  should  rise  also.  We  should  make 
better  provision  for  the  insane,  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
for  all  with  defective  mental  qualities.  We  should  more  care- 
fully exclude  from  society  those  who  are  tainted  with  pauper  in- 
stincts and  compel  those  who  seek  public  support  to  live  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  community.  We  should  restrain  more  fully 
those  who  have  vicious  or  criminal  tendencies,  and  have  the  term 
of  confinement  depend  not  on  the  magnitude  of  the  crimes  al- 
ready committed,  but  on  the  danger  to  the  community  of  having 
such  persons  at  large.  A  commitment  should  mean  not  a  pun- 
ishment or  a  retribution,  but  an  opportunity  for  education  and 
reform  under  favorable  conditions. 

It  is  often  thought  that  empty  jails  are  a  sign  of  progress. 
This  is  a  mistake.     They  show  mei'ely  that  the  public  has  not 


raised,  as  rapidly  as  its  increased  prosperity  would  permit,  ut 
minimum  standard  that  determines  the  point  of  ezclusioo  from 
society.  Old  offences  may  be  less  numerous,  but  these  new  con- 
ditions cannot  but  make  new  acts  contrary  to  public  interest,  and,, 
at  the  same  time,  create  a  higher  morality  that  will  require  of 
each  citizen  a  more  conscious  regard  of  the  general  welfare. 
Higher  standards  should  demand  a  more  rigid  enforcement  of 
the  principle  of  exclusion  and  greater  care  of  those  it  affects. 
Jails,  reform  schools,  almshouses,  and  asylums  should  grow  in 
number  and  improve  in  the  quality  of  their  service.  Even  chough 
a  large  portion  of  society  is  enclosed  within  bounds,  the  better 
condition  of  the  innocent  and  worthy  will  cause  a  large  increase 
of  utility  and  a  much  better  condition  of  society.  The  right  of  a 
low  type  of  man  to  destroy  the  utii  ties  of  a  high  type  of  man  is 
nihilism  and  not  liberty. 

In  the  foregoing  sections  I  have  tried  to  present  several  of 
the  economic  principles  that  can  be  made  use  of  in  the  school- 
room. They  all  rest  on  the  fact  that  a  child's  interests  are  m 
the  present  and  that  his  conduct  is  influenced  by  his  pleasures 
and  pains.  Recognizing  this  we  can  expel  many  erroneous 
notions  from  a  child's  mind  by  an  appeal  to  his  feelings  and  to 
the  experience  which  he  has  already  acquired  in  his  own  world. 
This  world  is  not  different  in  kind  from  that  of  grown  people,, 
and  if  we  search  in  the  right  places  we  can  find  facts  and  feelings 
familiar  to  children  by  which  the  principles  and  ideals  we  wish 
to  present  may  be  illustrated  and  enforced.  But  teachers 
are  inclined  to  accept  another  principle.  The  present  world 
seems  to  them  to  be  a  complex  world,  far  beyond  the  compre- 
hension of  a  child.  Simple  situations,  they  think,  lie  in  the  dis- 
tant past  and  they  should  be  seized  upon  rather  than  the  present 
facts.  It  is  assumed  that  the  periods  of  a  child's  life  are  similar 
to  the  epochs  of  history  and  that  a  child  will  find  the  proper 
material  for  his  development  in  their  study.  "The  theory  of 
culture-epochs  implies  that  the  child  begins  where  the  primitive 
man  beg^n,  feels  as  he  felt,  advances  as  he  advanced,  only  with 
more  rapid  strides." 

The  simplicity  of  an  act  or  an  event  does  not  depend  upon  the 
facts  involved,  out  upon  the  ideas  through  which  we  interpret 
the  facts.  Familiar  events  are  simple  because  the  many  subor- 
dinate impressions  are  lost  si^ht  of  in  the  few  ideas  with  which 
they  are  blended.  Strange  sights  are  complex  because  the  iso- 
lated particulars  have  no  higher  thought  in  which  they  become 
united.  If  a  child  is  in  a  wood  there  are  as  many  objects'  about 
him  as  if  he  were  on  the  streets  of  a  city.  The  clifference  in  the 
two  situations  does  not  lie  in  the  flow  of  impressions,  but  in  the 
interpreting  ideas.  To  the  country  boy  the  woods  seem  a  simple 
situation,  ^cause  the  various  impressions  blend  into  one  thought. 
To  the  city  boy  these  impressions  remain  isolated  particulars  and 
he  would  feel  lost.  A  sickle  is  no  simpler  than  a  harvester  if 
they  both  stand  in  the  mind  of  the  boy  for  the  process  of  reap- 
ing. There  is  no  more  complicated  mechanism  than  the  human 
hand  and  yet  to  the  child  it  is  the  simplest  of  machines  because 
he  never  thinks  of  its  parts. 

The  power  to  visualize  ideas  and  to  make  them  appear  simple 
depends  upon  the  power  to  present  certain  elements  vividly  and 
to  exclude  other  elements  entirely.  It  is  a  function  of  the  imagin- 
ation of  which  as  much  use  is  made  in  interpreting  presf'nt  im- 
pressions as  in  those  of  the  past.  If  distant  events  seem  simple 
It  is  not  because  of  any  inherent  quality  differentiating  them  from 
present  events,  but  because  the  leading  ideas  are  already  present 
to  the  child  and  are  thus  capable  of  arousing  his  imagination. 
A  modern  home  is  as  simple  to  a  child  as  a  cave  or  tent,  and 
shooting  with  a  gun  is  as  simple  as  shooting  with  an  arrow- 
The  occupation  of  lighthouse  keeper  is  not  old  and  yet  it  is  as 
easy  for  children  to  imagine  the  solitude  of  the  place  and  tbe 
heroism  of  the  keeper  as  it  is  for  them  to  picture  a  dweller  in  a 
primeval  forest.  The  fireman  of  to-day,  heroic  in  the  discharge 
of  bis  duty,  can  be  made  as  vivid  to  the  child  as  the  vestal  virgin 
who  preserved  the  sacred  fire  in  the  ancient  world.  The  engi- 
neer who  sticks  to  his  engine  to  save  others  shows  as  high  a  type 
of  heroism  as  can  be  found  in  history. 

Heroism  is  not  an  old  virtue  decaying  with  the  growth  of  civil- 
ization. We  have  on  all  sides  many  more  examples  of  heroic 
action  than  could  be  found  in  any  past  age.  In  olden  times 
heroism  and  patriotism  were  so  rare  that  the  few  examples  could 
survive  in  literature  and  tradition.  The  more  common  examples 
of  to-day  attract  little  attention  because  of  their  number.  We 
expect  heroism,  patriotism,  truth,  and  honesty  of  every  one  and 
so  common-place  have  they  become  that  it  is  the  opposite  quali- 
ties that  attract  attention.  Tbe  records  of  crime  and  vice  be- 
come events  of  interest  because  of  their  rarity. 

The  child  world  has  its  heroes  and  deeds  worthy  of  emulation 
easily  to  be  found  if  we  look  in  the  right  place  for  them.  Take 
a  case  that  comes  to  my  mind  from  a  ball  field.  The  game  of 
base- ball  is  a  complicated  affair  and  it  requires  some  time  for  a 
boy  to  understand  the  different  points  upon  which  the  interest 
depends.  In  the  end.  however,  the  game  becomes  a  unit  to  the 
boy  a^  simple  as  it  is  vivid  to  his  imagination.  I  recollect  a  game 
at  the  close  of  which  a  quarrel  arose.  It  is  a  custom  when  a 
match  game  is  played  to  give  the  ball  to  the  winning  team.  In 
this  case  a  large  number  on  the  team  that  lost  said   the  game 
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was  only  a  practice  game.  A  dispute  arose  and  the  defeated 
teatn  demanded  that  the  ball  should  not  be  taken  from  the  field. 
The  captain  of  the  victorious  nine,  holding  out  the  ball,  said  to 
the  captain  of  the  defeated  nine  :  *'  If  you  say  you  did  not  agree 
to  play  a  match  game  take  the  ball."  Here  is  a  simple  situation 
testing  the  honor  of  the  defeated  captain.  He  could  easily  win 
the  favor  of  his  own  nine  by  an  evasive  reply.  But  he  said : 
**  Keep  the  ball ;  "  and  faced  the  anger  of  his  companions  in  a 
manly  way.  This  is  a  good  illustration  of  heroic  action  and  such 
examples  can  be  presented  to  the  child  in  a  much  more  vivid 
way  than  the  deeds  of  ancient  heroes. 

I  recollect  another  game  in  which  several  boys  from  one  club 
were  invited  to  help  a  neighboring  club  in  a  game.  They  won 
the  game  and  as  they  were  going  home  they  came  to  a  saloon. 
The  leader  of  the  home  club  said :  "  You  have  done  well  by  us, 
come  in  and  take  a  drink  with  us  ?  We  will  treat."  The  visit- 
ing leader  said  :  "  No,  I  don't  drink."  Every  boy  said  "  No," 
although  there  was  not  a  boy  who  would  not  have  said  "  Yes  "  if 
it  were  not  that  the  first  boy  had  in  a  manly  way  said  "  No." 
Here  again  you  have  a  simple  illustration,  just  as  simple  as  anv 
thing  you  can  find  in  past  history.  The  only  difficuhy  in  finding 
such  illustrations  comes  from  the  fact  that  teachers  ao  not  look 
into  the  present  for  them,  but  into  histories  and  story-books. 

The  use  by  teachers  of  old  illustrations  instead  of  those  of  to- 
day is  due  to  the  fact  that  teachers  are  more  familiar  with  books 
than  with  life.  Old  examples  of  virtuous  actions  are  used  again 
and  again  because  it  is  more  easy  to  recall  them  or  to  get  them 
from  books  than  to  search  for  them  in  the  events  of  to-day. 
At  present  we  put  much  emphasis  on  oral  instruction  and  despise 
a  slavish  use  of  text-books.  Text- books,  however,  are  not  the 
only  books  whose  use  makes  teaching  formal.  The  routine 
teacher  is  he  who  grinds  out  a  series  of  facts  and  examples  that 
his  teachers  used  in  their  day,  never  imagining  that  a  new  world 
of  events  has  come  into  being  since  they  spoke  and  their  authori- 
ties wrote.  Their  stock  illustrations  become  so  imbedded  in  his 
thought,  as  types  of  noble  conduct,  that  he  fails  to  see  the  value 
of  similar  acts  under  new  conditions.  The  past  seems  a  golden  age 
never  to  return,  while  its  heroes  are  giants  whose  mighty  deeds 
have  reached  the  acme  of  human  possibilities  and  whose  example 
has  raised  the  actions  of  common  men  far  higher  than  their  own 
volitions  would  have  carried  them. 

The  economic  concept  is  more  democratic,  and  its  ideal  lies 
not  in  the  past,  but  in  the  future,  it  prophesies  a  time  when  the 
leading  virtues  will  be  instilled  into  every  member  of  society, 
giving  to  all  their  actions  those  heroic  qualities  which  make  in- 
dividuals worthy  and  society  progressive.  The  future  Utopia  of 
the  economist  stands  opposed,  to  the  golden  age  of  the  past 
The  one  ideal  would  elevate  mankind  through  the  growth  of 
common  qualities  and  the  ejection  of  discordant  elements  that 
lower  the  tone  of  society.  The  other  would  hold  a  frail  humanity 
above  its  natural  level  by  the  impressive  example  of  its  historic 
heroes.  The  latter  may  succeed  for  the  moment,  but  the  steady 
evolution  of  character  depends  upon  the  former.  Its  effects  may 
come  more  slowly,  but  they  are  more  abiding. 

University  of  Pennsylvania.  Simon  N.  Patten, 
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By  M.  Ida  Dean. 

GERMANY. 

"  The  Land  of  Song." 

If  France  has  been  studied  aright  the  children  are  in  a  measure 
familiar  with  Germany  and  much  of  her  history.  An  interest  in 
the  many  famous  cities  of  Germany  may  be  created  by  telling  the 
children  that  you  wish  them  to  choose  some  city  or  place  in  Ger- 
.  many  to  visit.  While  there  you  wish  them  to  write  to  you  giv- 
ing an  account  of  everything  of'  interest  that  they  may  find  and, 
if  possible  they  are  to  bring  to  school  any  pictures  or  articles 
that  pertain  to  Germany. 

Ask  the  children  to  find  Holstein  on  their  maps,  as  this  was 
the  home  of  the  early  Saxon  warrior,  and  just  north  of  Holstein 
lies  Schleswig  the  home  of  the  Angles,  and  find  out  all  they  can 
of  these  barbarians  who  not  only  have  much  to  do  with  Germany 
but  also  with  England.  The  histor)'  of  Germany  as  a  separate 
kingdom  does  not  begin  until  the  treaty  of  Vendum  843  when 
Germany  was  given  to  Louis  the  German.  As  in  France  the 
feudal  system  wrought  much  harm  and  the  Crusade  movement 
much  good.  Ask  the  children  to  look  up  the  life  of  Frederick  I. 
or  Barbarossa,  Germany's  first  great  king,  who  perished  in  the 
third  Crusade  ;  the  robber- knights  in  their  homes  on  the  Rhine 
now  the  famous  ruined  castles,  and  the  •*  Truce  of  God  "  when 
for  four  days  in  the  week  the  church  forbade  hghting ;  of  the  in- 
vention of  printing.  Great  attention  should  be  given  to  Martin 
Luther,  who  threw  all  Europe  into  great  excitement,  and  his 
triumphal  procession  to  Worms  to  appear  before  the  Diet. 

Let  the  pupils  read  of  the  Peasants'  war,  it  will  prove  of  inter- 
est, and  of  Charles  V.,  the  greatest  monarch  since  the  days  of 


Charlemagne,  ruler  not  only  of  Germany  but  of  Spain,  Austria, 
Hungary,  and  the  Netherlands ;  then  of  the  terrible  Thirty  Years' 
war  when  Germany  lost  Switzerland  and  Holland;  then  of 
Frederick  the  Great  who  placed  Prussia  on  a  level  with  France 
and  England  as  a  first-class  power ;  then  of  Napoleon  in  Prus- 
sia, the  terrible  struggles  with  France,  and  what  William,  King  of 
Prussia,  and  Prince  von  Bismarck  did  for  this  country  will  prove 
of  interest. 

Holland,  "  the  creation  of  the  Rhine,"  and  Belgium,  "  the  bat- 
tlefield of  Europe,"  have  played  important  parts  in  the  world's 
history.  But  the  length  of  this  article  forbids  any  discussion  of 
them  here. 

Russia. — Its  vast  extent  of  territory,  its  climate  and  produc- 
tions should  receive  careful  attention.  Vladimir,  its  first  Christian 
sovereign,  lifted  barbarism  off  the  land.  Russia  has  since  become 
the  head  of  the  Greek  church,  but  it  was  Ivan  III.  who  suc- 
ceeded in  delivering  the  land  from  the  Mongols  who  for  centu- 
ries had  overrun  it.  Children  will  be  greatly  interested  in  Peter 
the  Great,  who  developed  Russia  so  rapidly,  fairly  forcing  it  to 
become  civilized,  and  his  life  in  Holland  and  England  where  he 
lived  that  he  might  learn  the  ways  of  civilized  people  and  take 
home  plans  for  the  improvement  of  his  subjects.  Russia  also 
advances  under  the  wicked  Empress,  Catherine  II.,  and  although 
she  was  a  strong  and  mighty  queen,  ruling  with  wisdom,  yet  as 
a  woman  she  is  not  worthy  of  mention  or  study. 

Let  the  children  learn  what  they  can  of  Nicholas  I.  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  bv  his  cruelities  to  the  Poles— dying  during 
the  Crimean  war ;  01  Alexander  the  First,  who  had  to  contend 
with  Napoleon ;  of  Alexander  II.  who  abolished  serfdom,  the 
curse  of  Russia,  making  nearly  23  millions  of  people  free  citizens 
and  his  death  by  the  Nihilistic  conspirators ;  and  of  Alexander 
III.  who  made  himself  famous  by  his  cruelties  to  the  Jews. 

Russia  is  the  youngest  European  power,  as  it  is  only  since  1740 
that  she  has  taken  rank  among  the  great  nations  of  Europe,  and 
is  constantly  growing  in  power  and  may  justly  be  considered  as 
the  rising  power  of  Europe  and  had  Russia  to-  day  a  William  the 
Conqueror  or  a  Peter  the  Great  at  its  head,  Europe  might  well 
tremble  for  the  result. 

In  the  study  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  teachers  will  find  the 
following  works  of  great  help  : 

HaUam's  "  Middle  Ages." 

Ridpath's  "  History  of  the  World."  His  account  of  the 
"  French  Revolution  is  spirited  and  well  told,  even  children 
can  read  it  with  pleasure. 

Carlyle's  "  French  Revolution,'  rightly  called  "  that  great  prose 
poem. 

Jewett's  "  Story  of  the  Normans "  is  fascinating  as  is  also 
Gould's  ••  Story  of  Germany." 

*•  Three  Vassar  Girls  on  the  Rhine." 

"  Three  Vassar  Girls  in  the  Tyrol." 

"  Three  Vassar  Girls  in  Switzerland." 

"  Three  Vassar  Girls  in  Russia  and  Turkey." 

"  Three  Vassar  Girls  in  France,"  by  Elizabeth  W.  Champney. 

"  The  Viking  Age,"  by  Du  Chaillu. 

Knox's  "  Boy  Travelers  in  Central  Europe." 

Knox's  "  Boy  Travelers  in  the  Russian  Empire." 

"  Hans  Brinker,"  by  Mary  £.  M.  Dodge,  is  an  account  of  life 
in  Holland. 

"  Early  Norway  Kings,"  Carlyle. 

THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

The  power  whose  possessions  encircle  the  globe  upon 
whose  territories  "  the  sun  never  sets."  Every  sort,  condition, 
and  race  of  mankind,  from  the  most  degraded  Mongolian, 
Malay,  Negro,  and  Indian  to  the  most  advanced  Caucasian,  has 
felt  the  power  of  the  British  empire.  And  that,  a  class  may  the 
better  realize,  how  it  extends  into  every  continent  and  ocean, 
how  in  its  own  domain,  it  has  every  sort  of  climate  and  produc- 
tion from  the  icy  blasts  and  mosses  and  lichens  of  the  Arctic 
regions,  to  the  burning  suns  and  tropical  productions  of  spice 
and  opium  of  the  Indies,  a  lar^^e  map  of  the  world  should  be 
drawn,  and  upon  it,  the  possessions  ot  this  the  largest,  strongest, 
most  progressive  and  most  advanced  empire  the  world  has  ever 
known  should  be  marked  in  some  strong,  distinctive  color  that 
will  show  at  a  glance  the  lands  over  which  the  British  flag 
waves. 

British  Isles, — As  it  is  to  the  British  Isles  that  this  empire 
owes  its  life,  strength,  and  very  existence  these  islands  should 
receive  careful  and  detailed  study.  Ask  the  children  te  notice  * 
the  favorable  position  of  the  British  Isles  in  reference  to  the 
civilized  and  progressive  nations  of  the  world.  A  part  of  Europe, 
yet  separated.  Water,  water,  water  all  arotmd  and  about  ! 
waters  that  in  time  of  trouble  become  a  strong  and  mighty  bar- 
rier to  the  enemy.  Waters  that  in  time  of  peace  become  a  most 
excellent  means  of  communication  with  the  strongest  nations  of 
the  world. 

Notice  the  position  of  these  islands  in  reference  to  North 
America.  How  different  would  have  been  the  history  of 
America,  and  not  only  that  of  the  United  States  but  of  the  world 
bad  these  islands  been  located  in  the  broader  Pacific  instead  of 
in  the  narrower  Atlantic    (Query:   Would  there  have  been  a 
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United  States  ?)    Notice  Asia's  island  empire  Japan — compare 
it  with  Europe's  island  empire. 

Notice  the  latitude  of  the  British  Isles — a  climate  like  Virginia 
— yet  many  miles  farther  north.  Why  are  not  these  islands 
bleak,  barren,  dreary,  and  desolate  as  Labrador?  Why  is  not 
British  Columbia  the  seat  of  a  vast  empire,  when  it,  too,  is 
warmed  by  a  current  of  water  ?  Ask  the  children  to  notice  the 
low  plains  of  Central  Europe,  how  Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium, 
and  France  slip  down  into  the  sea  and  under  it,  and,  then,  how 
the  lowlands  of  southern  and  eastern  England  rise  out  of  the  sea, 
on  the  opposite  side,  really  a  continuation  of  Europe.  Norway 
also  sinks  under  the  sea  and  emerges  from  it  under  the  name 
Scotland.  The  waters  that  thu3  divide  the  British  Isles  from 
Europe  are  very  shallow,  in  some  places,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  raise  the  bed  of  the  sea,  hardly  one  hundred 
feet,  and  it  would  become  dry  land.  As  figures  convey  but 
little  idea  to  children,  they  will  the  better  understand  this,  if  you 
tell  them,  that  if  any  one  of  our  very  high  buildings,  for  instance. 
Trinity  church  of  New  York,  were  placed  away  out  in  the  strait 
of  Dover,  its  spire  would  stick  away  up  out  of  the  water. 
Notice  how  the  strait  of  Dover  widens  into  the  English  channel 
separating  France  and  England,  then  northward  into  the  North 
sea,  dividing  Norway,  Denmark,  Holland,  and  Belgium  from 
Great  Britain.  At  the  Strait  of  Dover  how  near  France  is  to 
England,  only  21  miles  apart— on  a  clear  day,  the  >\hite  cliffs  of 
the  opposite  shore  can  easily  be  seen,  and  we  know  that  the 
chalk  hills  of  England  are  but  a  continuation  of  the  chalk  hills  of 
northern  France.  How  wellthe  sea,  aided  by  nature's  forces,  has 
done  its  work,  and  assisted  in  the  development  of  two  great 
nations,  who,  even  though  separated,  have  waged  many  a  bitter 
war.  As  France  and  England  were  once  one  land,  so  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  were  one,  and  the  North  channel — 14  miles 
wide  like  the  strait  of  Dover,  widens  into  the  shallow  Irish  sea, 
which  at  its  greatest  depth  does  not  exceed  500  feet.  This  sea 
separates  the  two  largest  islands  of  Europe,  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  About  these  two  main  islands  are  over  five  thousand 
smaller  ones,  varying  in  size  from  mere  rocks,  to  islands  con- 
taining many  miles.  Let  us  notice  a  few  of  these  islands.  We  find  the 
most  northern  group  to  be  the  Shetland  Isles  from  whence  come 
those  hardy  little  Shetland  ponies  ;  then  the  Orkney  Islands  the 
home  of  countless  numbers  of  sea  birds  ;  the  stormy  Hebrides ; 
the  Isle  of  Man,  whose  people  are  called  Manx ;  Anglesey,  once 
the  sacred  haunts  of  those  strange,  weird  priests  known  as  Druids ; 
the  Scilly  Isles  with  semi-tropical  climate,  a  retreat  for  invalids  ; 
the  Isle  of  Wight  with  its  gay  yachting  center,  Cowes ;  and  lastly 
the  Channel  Isles,  which  came  to  the  British  crown  with  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  are  famous  for  the  Jersey,  Alderney,  and 
Guernsey  cattle.    (Where  is  New  Jersey  ?) 

Ask  the  children  to  imagine  all  these'  many  islands  joined 
together  as  one  land,  the  intervening  waters  between  Ireland  and 
Great  Britain  to  disappear,  and  the  hills  of  Scotland  but  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  hills  of  Ireland.  Sweep  away  the  North  sea  and 
we  will  find  Great  Britain,  Norway,  and  Denmark  one  land,  and 
the  hills  of  Norway  but  a  continuation  of  the  Scottish  Hills. 
Likewise  brush  away  the  waters  of  the  English  channel  and 
Strait  of  Dover,  and  we  have  the  British  Isles  and  Europe  one 
solid  land  just  as  it  was  long  ago  when  savage  man  and  beast 
wandered  at  will  over  it. 

Give  the  pupils  a  glimpse  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Do  they 
know  that  the  sea,  like  the  land  is  diversified  by  vast  plains, 
plateaus,  and  mountains,  and  that  beside  its  animal  life.  it.  too, 
has  a  plant  life  as  wonderful  and  beautiful.  And  if  the  land  and 
the  sea  each  has  its  own  distinct  life,  why  may  not  the  stars  above 
us,  also,  have- a  plant  and  animal  life  as  distinct  and  beautiful? 
Would  you  have  thinking  pupils  ?  Then  you  must  ever  be  on 
the  alert  to  stimulate  thought. 

[to  be  continued.] 


The  Trillium. 

By  Frank  O.  Payne. 

This  beautiful  wild  flower  is  very  abundant  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States.  Its  abundance,  its  large  size  and  its  perfectly 
three- parted  plan,  make  it  a  very  desirable  flower  to  study. 

As  the  bitter-cress  was  taken  because  it  is  an  exogen  (outside 
grower)  so  the  trillium  is  selected  as  a  type  of  endogens  (inside 
growers). 

The  exogens  have  net-veined  leaves^  more  or  less  woody  sterns^ 
never  three^parted  flowers. 

The  endogens  have  usually  parallel-veined  leaves^  not  woody 
sterns^  and  always  three-par  ted  flowers. 

The  trillium  is  a  perfect  endogen  with  the  exception  of  the  fact, 
that  its  leaves  are  netted.  It  is  so  perfectly  three- parted  that  it 
is  worth  careful  observation. 

In  the  study  of  this  plant  as  well  as  that  of  all  other  plants,  the 
child  should  have  specimens  for  study.  If  you  live  near  where 
trilliums  grow,  it  is  well  to  go  out  into  the  woods  and  gather  them 
with  the  pupils. 


There  are  many  species  but  two  are  representative  of  the  whole 
genus—/,  e.  the  large  white  one  and  the  dark  red  one.  In  some 
localities  there  is  a  dainty  white  flower  marked  with  red.  (Painted 
T.) 

Having  procured  material  so  that  there  shall  be  at  least  one 
plant  to  each  desk,  and  having  placed  the  chart  in  a  conspicuous 
position  in  the  school-room,  follow  the  same  general  plan  outlined 
for  the  study  of  the  bitter-cress. 

Lesson  I.  Root  and  5/^w.— Examine  the  root.  Describe  its 
shape,  size,  color.  Is  it  brittle  or  flexible  ?  Soft  or  hard  ?  com- 
pare it  with  other  roots  as  regards  general  features. 

Cut  it  crosswise,  lengthwise.  Smell  it.  Taste  it.  Describe  its 
smell  and  taste. 

What  position  does  it  occupy  m  the  ground  ?  Is  it  deep  down 
or  near  tne  surface  ? 

How  does  the  stem  come  off  from  the  root  ?  Is  it  jointed  to 
the  root  or  does  it  gradually  spring  from  the  root? 

Is  the  stem  formed  of  layers  or  is  it  spongy  ?     Has  it  a  bark  ? 

Is  it  woody  or  herbaceous  ?  Compare  it  with  other  stems,  es- 
pecially with  that  of  the  bitter-cress.  What  is  the  position  of  the 
stem  m  the  air  ?  Pinch  it  and  smell  of  it.  Does  it  smell  agree- 
able or  disagreeable  ? 

Lesson  II.  Z^^v/j.— Describe  the  number,  position,  size, 
shape  of  the  leaves.  The  venation,  margin,  base,  apex,  color,  and 
surface.  Are  both  sides  colored  alike  ?  Are  the  veins  prominent 
or  not  so  ?  Are  they  alike  prominent  on  both  sides  ?  >\lien 
leaves  are  so  placed  upon  a  stem  that  more  than  two  come  from 
the  same  point  (node)  we  say  that  the  leaves  are  whorled.  (6.  B.) 
How  many  leaves  are  there  m  a  whorl  on  the  trillium  ?  Are  these 
leaves  near  to  or  remote  from  the  flower  ? 

Answers  here  will  differ  since  some  trilliums  have  the  flower 
close  down  among  the  leaves  (T.  sessile)  while  others  have  their 
flowers  on  long  peduncles. 

Lesson  III.  The  flower, — Here  we  have  an  ideal  flower  plan, 
three  sepals,  three  petals,  six  stamens  (one  opposite  each  petal 
and  one  opposite  each  sepal),  and  three  pistils. 

Fig.  1  snows  the  plant  as  drawn  from  nature. 

Describe  the  sepals.  Compare  them  with  leaves  in  shape, 
number,  and  color.  Describe  the  petals.  Compare  them  in  like 
manner  with  sepals  and  leaves. 

Note  the  position  of  the  flower  on  the  plant.  Always  solitary. 
Some  kinds  nodding,  some  erect.  Fig.  5  shows  the  plan  of  the 
flower.  Fig.  2  represents  a  plant  having  all  parts  separated  and 
placed  in  their  relative  position*^.  These  two  figures  (2  and  5) 
will  help  to  show  why  the  plant  is  called  /r/7/ium,  /*.  ^.,  because  of 
its  perfectly  three-parted  construction. 

Lesson  IV.  The  stamens  and  pistils, — Study  stamens.  How 
long  are  the  anthers  and  how  short  are  the  flaments.  Can  you 
not  see  how  the  fllament  runs  up  through  the  anther  dividing  its 
cells  ?  Of  what  color  is  the  pollen  ?  If  you  have  a  compound 
microscope  examine  the  pollen  and  have  the  grains  drawn  upon 
the  board.  Next  examine  the  pistils.  Note  how  gracefully  they 
bend  over  like  the  neck  of  a  *'  crooked-necked  squash  "  or  the 
neck  of  a  swan. 

Fig.  4  shows  the  androecium  (stamens  and  pistils  together) 
very  much  enlarged. 

Lesson  V.— Children  should  be  encouraged  to  make  collec- 
tions of  plants.  It  is  often  a  good  plan  to  give  a  lesson  on  how 
to  prepare  plants  for  such  a  collection. 

Ask  children  to  bring  to  school  plenty  of  old  newspapers. 
Dry  these  thoroughly  over  a  stove  and  spread  them  upon  a  table 
so  as  to  have  a  great  many  layers  of  the  dried  paper.  Lay  a 
plant  carefully  upon  a  pile  of  these  papers  and  cover  with  a  num- 
ber of  other  papers.  Lay  over  all  some  heavy  books  or  better  a 
board  upon  which  are  placed  some  six  or  eight  bricks  for 
weight. 

Change  these  papers  two  or  three  times  in  a  week  and  by  the 
end  of  that  time  the  plants  will  be  thoroughly  dried.  When 
dry,  lay  it  upon  a  card  of  bristol-board  and  fasten  with  small 
strips  of  gummed  paper  or  court-plaster.  Each  plant  studied 
should  be  presented  thus  for  future  reference. 

Lesson  VI. — As  with  the  bitter-cress  it  is  well  now  to  study 
other  members  of  the  **  three-sided  "  family.  It  is  proper  now 
to  tell  the  children  that  this  kind  of  plant  belongs  to  the  lily  fam- 
ily. 

To  this  end,  some  other  members  of  the  family  may  be  brought 
in  for  study. 

(rt)  Virginia  Cucumber  (Fig.  6),  (Medeola  Virginica).  Its  root 
resembling  that  of  the  trillium,  the  peculiar  cucumber-like  taste 
of  the  root,  the  erect,  scaly  stem,  the  two  whorls  of  leaves  furnish 
contrasts  and  likenesses  to  show  that  they  are  cousins  but  not 
brothers. 

iff)  The  bell-flower  (Fig.  7)  in  its  main  features  is  like  medeola 
on  the  one  hand,  and  like  trillium  on  the  other. 

{€)  Adder-tongue,  dog-tooth  violet  (Erythronium  American- 
urn)  (Fig.  8)  is  common  everywhere.  Its  bulb  is  very  different 
from  the  roots  of  the  preceding  plants,  but  its  parallel-veined 
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leaves  and  three-parted  flowers  place  it  in  the  gjeal  lily'family. 

(1^1  The  tulip  (Fig.  9)  of  the  gardens  can  at  least  be  examined. 
Its  close  resemblance  to  the  adder-tongue  shows  that  it  also  be- 
longs in  this  great  tribe  of  plants. 

Other  plants  of  this  kind  are : 

Solomon's-seal,  asparagus,  onion,  garlic,  star- of- Bethlehem, 
lily-of'the-valley.  crocus,  hyacynth,  grape-hyacynth,  tuberose, 
tiger-lily,  meadow-lily.  Some  o(  these  are  in  bloom  in  early 
spring  while  others  come  later  in  the  year. 

It  is  suggested  that  after  the  plant  has  been  studied  for  its  own 
sake  (nature  study),  and  after  it  has  been  used  for  language  and 
number  lessons,  it  be  made  a  unit  of  design  in  some  drawing 

The  trillium  yields  gracefully  to  such  treatment.  Tiles,  bord- 
ers, "  all-over  decorations."  and  conventional  designs  may  be 
made,  and  the  blackboards,  when  so  decorated,  add  much  to  the 
appearancciot  the  school-room.  Such  things  do  much  toward 
cultivating  a  love  of  art  in  the  children. 

The  better  to  fix  the  general  characteristics  of  these  two  great 
divisions  of  plant  forms  (exogens  and  endogens).  upon  the  child 
mind,  a  comparison  of  the  bitter-cress  and  trillium  will  afford  ex- 
cellent drill.  After  reviewing  both  plants  orally,  a  sort  of  tabu- 
lar scheme  may  be  devised  upon  the  board  and  the  teacher  may 
write  what  the  children  tell  her  to  put  down.  The  following  is 
submitted  as  what  might  be  obtained  after  a  careful  study  of  the 
two  plants :  • 


Colorado. 


Uy  T.O.Baker. 

(The  many  iaquiriei  abaut  Colorado  prompts  the  nritin^  o(  this  article. 
11  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  Ihose  who  go  lo  Denver,  and  wish  to  see  some 
o[  the  grand  scenery  of  the  Rocky  mouDtaias,  and  may  furnish  malerial 
for  tessoos  JD  geography.) 

Summer  is  the  time  10  enjoy  Colorado  ;  the  delightfully  cool 
mountains  where  there  is  frost  almost  every  night  in  the  year, 
and  one  feels  comfortable  sleeping  under  a  heavy  blanket. 


Inflorescence, 
Calyx  and  sepals. 

Corolla  and  petals. 

Stamens, 

Pistils, 

Fruit, 


BITTER- CRESS. 

a    round    potato-like 

erect,  smooth,  built  of 

layers,  slender, 
alternate,  net-veined, 

clustered  (a  raceroe), 
4,  green,  small, 

4,  white,  cross-shaped, 
6  ;  4  long,  3  short, 

a  long    i-chambered 

pod  (silique). 


TRILLIUM. 

a  pointed  hori- 
zontal tap. 
erect,  smooth, 
spongy,  stout, 
whorled  net- 
solitary  ,nodding. 
3,  green,  taper- 

3.wlite(red). 
6,  all  equal. 
3,  each  I  carpel, 
a  3-celled  berry, 
(purple  or  red). 


GATEWAY  TO  THE  GARDEN  OF  THE  OOOS. 


The  foregoing  lessons  are  suggestive.  In  places  where  the 
trillium  is  not  abundant,  some  other  endogenous  plant  may  be 
used  in  its  stead.  Thus  the  Solomon's-se^  will  answer  equally 
well  in  country  places  where  the  trillium  does  not  abound,  and 
I ily-of-the- valley  or  some  other  cultivated  liliaceous  plant  is  easily 
obtained  in  cities. 

Do  not  make  the  chart  do  duty  in  lieu  of  the  real  plant  when 
the  latter  can  be  had.  The  chart  may  be  indispensable  in  giving 
a  complete  idea,  but  pictures,  however  good,  cannot  lake  the 
place  of  the  real  thing  which  they  represent. 


The  lightness  of  the  atmosphere  causes  deep  breathing,  the 
best  of  blood  purifiers.  Malaria  soon  leaves  the  system,  the 
sluggish  brain  brightens,  and  the  whole  being,  mental,  moral, 
and  physical  is  renewed. 

The  N.  E.  A.  over,  the  question  "  Where  shall  wc  go  ?  "  is  to 
be  answered.  Railroads  will  hold  out  all  sorts  of  induce- 
ments, and  one  is  at  a  loss  to  decide.  Permit  me  to  map  out  one 
or  two  routes  which  will  give  a  splendid  opportunity  of  seeing  all 
phases  of  Colorado  scenery  and  life. 

For  route  one,  which  is  by  far  the  best  in  Colorado,  buy  what 
is  called  a  "  circle  trip  "  ticket.      It  will  cost,  perhaps,  $20,     On 
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this  ticket  one  can  ride  over  one  thousaiid  miles  and  never  be  out 
of  sight  of  the  mountains,  and  three  times  during  the  trip  will 
reach  an  altitude  of  very  nearly  two  miles. 

From  Denver  to  Puebio  one  will  have  in  view  the  snowy-range 
with  Pike's  Peak  standing  out  in  bold  relief.  This  is  visible  from 
Denver,  but  one  passes  almost  at  its  base  when  Colorado  Springs 
is  reached.  The  beauty  o(  this  circle  ticket  is  the  privilege  of 
Slopping  olT  wherever  one  desires,  so  as  to  make  side  excursions 
to  places  of  interest.  Going  or  coming  the  Garden  of  the  Gods. 
Manitou,  and  Pike's  Peak  should  be  visited.  There  is  a  cog- 
wheel railroad  10  the  top  of  Pike's  Peak,  which  is  over  fourteen 
thousand  (eel  high.  By  all  means  go  up.  The  trip  «-il!  never 
be  regretted.  The  view  is  beyond  description.  The  trip  will  af- 
ford material  (or  several  "  morning  lessons  "  in  the  school-room 

From  Colorado  Springs  to  Pueblo  and  through  the  Grand 
Cafionof  the  Arkansas  to  Salida  is  the  next  run.  Just  before 
reaching  the  Grand  Canon  the  oil  derricks  seen  in  great'numbers 
remind  one  of  portions  of  the  East,  The  Grand  Canon  will  be 
a  thing  unto  itself.  The  solid  rock  rises  two  and  three  thousand 
feet  on  either  side.  1l  is  like  a  great  tunnel  with  the  top  removed 
so  as  to  alTord  a  view  of  the  sky  above. 

At  Salida  two  routes  are  offered,  i'.  e-.  via.,  Marshall  Pass,  or 
Alamosa.  My  advice  is  to  go  via.  Alamosa  and  return  via. 
Maridiall  Pass. 

From  Salida  to  Durango  is  the  next  run,  and  every  mile  is  full 
of  interest.  On  the  south  stands  Mount  Blanca,  the  highrst 
mountain  in  Colorado,  while  at  its  base  spreads  out  the  beauirful 
San  Luis  valley  with  its  beautiful  farms,  growing  fine  oats,  wheat. 
potatoes,  etc.,  without  a  drop  of  rain.  Great  irrigating  ditches 
supply  the  water,  and  no  hner  crops  are  grown  in  the  world. 

About  forty  miles  from  Alamosa  one  notices  that  the  valley  is 
growing  larger,  that  is,  one  is  able  to  see  more  of  it.  The  labored 
puffing  of  the  engine,  or,  il  a  heavy  load,  two  engines,  tells  that 
the  ascent  of  the  mountain  has  begun.  Now  comes  the  new  e.\- 
perience.  The  train  "  wriggles  in  and  wriggles  out,"  and  leave; 
one  in  great  doubt  whether  the  track  seen  on  the  right  or  left  is 
the  one  just  rome  over  or  the  one  just  to  be  passed  over.  There 
is  a  bouse  that  is  passed  three  times  and  at  no  time  is  one  mote 
than  a  stone's  throw  from  it  ;  but  each  time  it  is  passed  one  has 
gained  in  altitude.  Two  mile-stones,  near  the  top,  are  but  filty 
yards  apart.  Why  some  of  the  mile-stones  in  Colorado  are 
placed  but  fifty  yaras  apart  is  a  good  question  to  ask  the  pupils 
next  year. 

Before  reaching  the  top  of  this,  the  Conejos  range,  the  Toliec 
go[^c,  and  Phamton  curve  are  passed.  I  have  never  beheld  any 
scenery  (o  compare  with  this  on  the  Conejos,  unless  it  is  the 
"  Toll  "  road  (rom  Irooton  to  Ouray. 

At  Cumbres  the  top  is  reached,  the  engine  is  given  a  breathing 
spell,  and  without  steam,  save  to  start,  the  descent  is  begua,  and 
Chama.  New  Mexico,  is  reached. 

From  Chama  to  Durango,  two  Indian  reservations  are  passed 
through,  the  Apaches  in  New  Mcnico,  and  the  Utes  in  Colorado. 

This  route,  as  you  notice,  gives  you  a  ride  through  the  north- 
ern part  of  New  Mexico,      The  wigwams  of  the  Indians,  and 


adobe  bouses  of  the  Mexicans  will  be  novel  compared  to  tfae 
mansions  of  the  East.  The  wards  of  Uncle  Sam,  the  Indians. 
may  be  seen  at  many  of  the  stations  and  on  their  reservations  as 
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years  ago.      I  bought  a  bow  and  quiver  of 
Apache  on  one  of  my  trips  through  the  reserva- 
tion. 

^  Durango,  the  Smelter  City,  is  of  interest.  A 
fine  chance  is  afforded  to  visit  one  of  the  smelters 
here  at  night,  and  pertnisiioD  to  do  so  can  be  ob- 
tained. The  entire  plant  is  lighted  by  electricity. 
The  work  gou  on  night  and  aav  just  the  same. 
It  is  a  beautiful  sight  to  watch  tbem  dump  the 
alag-pots  at  night.  The  liquid  rock  reminds  one 
of  the  suppiosed  state  of  the  interior  of  the  earth. 

There  are  two  routes  from  Duraogo,  one  by 
Mancos,  where  a  trip  can  be  made  to  the  home  of 
the  ancient  cliff  dwellers;  or  through  Silverton 
and  fronton  and  over  the  famous  Toll  road. 
There  is  nothing  in  America  to  excel  the  ride  in  a 
Colorado  stage  over  the  road.  Going  this  way 
the  trip  is  made  down  grade  and  of  course  is  far 
more  eiciting.  Get  a  seat  od  top  and  if  possible 
beside  the  driver.  Take  firm  hold,  and  do  not  be 
nervous.  Your  hair  may  rise  occasionally  as  a 
turn  is  made  alarmingly  near  a  precipice,  but  it 
will  be  all  right  after  you  reach  Ouray.  You  will 
be  doubly  thankful  when  the  trip  is  ended.  First 
that  you  are  alive  and  second  that  you  made  the 
trip.  It  is  said  that  no  one  makes  this  trip  with- 
out desiring  to  repeat  it. 

The  route  from  Ouray  to  Montrose  is  ot  no 
special  interest.  From  Montrose  10  Salida  two 
points  of  interest  are  to  be  noted.  The  lirst  is 
the  Black  cai^on,  a  rival  of  the  Grand  cailon,  and 
by  some  considered  grander  on  account  of  the 
beautiful  coloring  of  its  rocks  ;  the  other  is  the 
world  renowned  Marshall  Pass,  which  reminds 
one  ol  the  trip  over  the  Conejos,  From  Salida 
the  route  is  the  same  as  you  came.  Another  pretty 
trip  is  to  go  from  Salida  via.  I^adville,  the  city  of 
Che  clouds,  to  Glenwood  Springs.  These  springs 
are  thermal  and  there  is  a  swimming  pool  over 
hve  hundred  feet  long  and  two  hundred  feet  wide. 
The  flow  ol  water  is  so  great  that  the  water  can 
be  changed  twice  per  day.  Being  a  stroug  salt 
water,  one  can  enjoy  "ocean  bathing"  m  the 
heart  ol  the  Rockies. 

Those  who  desire  to  go  to  Salt  Lake  can  ar- 
range to  go  from  Montrose  or  Salida.  as  they 
choose,  and  in  this  way  see  tne  Grand  Cafion  as 
well  as  some  of  the  scenery  described  above.  A 
very  pretty  short  and  inexpensive  trip  from  Den- 
ver is  to  Silverplume.  The  scenery  is  grand,  and 
the  famous  "  Loop  "  is  passed  over.  The  railroad 
curves  round  and  passes  over  itself,  and  in  this 
way  reaches  the  desired  elevation.  The  trip  can 
be  made  in  a  tew  hours. 
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the  Mexican.  The  distance  traveled  over  gives  one,  too.  a  far 
better  idea  of  the  mouniains  and  general  (eaiiiresof  Colorado. 
It  will  afford  material  for  a  whole  year's  morning'  talks.  Take 
a  note-book  for  jotting  down  the  hundreds  of  interesting  sights 
and  experiences.  They  will  follow  each  other  so  rapidly  that  the 
memory  cannot  be  depended  upon. 


Colorado  Scenery. 


By  Stanley  Wood. 

Colorado  is  the  land  of  color,  the  land  of  form,  the  land  of  start- 
ling variety.  Monotony  is  an  unknown  quaniiiy,  beauty  is  (res- 
ent everywhere,  while  grandeur  greets  the  reverent  eyes  of  all  who 
traverse  the  fastnesses  of  her  Rocky  mountains,  those  everlasting 
hills  thai  tower,  snow-crowned,  as  if  to  pierce  the  bright  and  stain- 
less blue  of  the  sun-illumined  sky. 

Every  variety  of  scenery  can  be  found  in  Colorado  from  the 
vastnessof  the  level  plain,  exiending  to  the  (ar  horizon's  rim.  to  the 
vastness  of  the  mountains,  climbing  in  splintered  pinnacles  to  the 
very  zenith.  Cafiuns  whose  abysmal  depths  awe  the  soul  of  the 
beholder,  valleys  whose  Arcadian  loveliness  delights  the  heart, 
rivers  whose  rushing  waters  thrill  with  their  tumultuous  sweep, 
mountains  whose  serried  ranks  terrify  wiihtheir  stupendous  mag- 
nificence, forests  whose  frost-touched  foliage  glows  with  lints  of 
fire  or  glooms  with  the  dark  beauty  of  balsamic  pines,  brooks 
crystal  in  their  clearness,  singing  sylvan  songsover  golden  gravel, 
vraterlalls  like  festoons  of  filmy  lace  ornamented  with  a  fretwork 
of  diamond  water  drops,  flowers  that  "  paint  the  meadows  with 
delight,"  or  bloom  amidst  eternal  snows — all  these  are  found  in 
thisland  and  form  a  symphony  whose  haunting  beauty  once  hav- 
ing been  experienced,  can  never  be  forgotten, 

As  an  illustration  of  the  vastness  of  the  mountain  system  that 
sweeps  across  the  heart  of  Colorado,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  seveniv-two  peaks  in  the  stale  reaching  an  altitude 
o  feet  above  the  level  of  the  "" 


greater  than  13.50c 


a  and  yet 


named  !  What  a  plentitude  of  si 
such  giant  mountains  as  these  ar 
of  nameless  foothills. 

It  is  100  much  the  custom  for  Americans  to  visit  Europe  in 
search  of  the  grand  and  beautiful  in  nature,  ignoring  the  faci  that 
our  own  country  contains  scenery  unt^celled  in  these  respects  bt 
that  of  any  other  part  of  the  world.  As  a  compensation,  howew:. 
the  Rocky  mountains  have  become  the  goal  of  a  large  Europeu 
iravel  and  this  class  of  tourists  is  becoming  larger  each  vearu 
the  attractions  of  Colorado's  scenery  are  becoming  more'widelj 

t^ACILiriES  iiKTKAVEI,. 

There  is  one  factor  which  has  led  to  a  greater  knuwledfjecf  the 
sublimity  of  the  scenery  in  the  great  mid- continental  region  anJ 
that  is  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  reached.  Great  trunk  lines 
of  railroad  penetrate  the  Wust  from  tne  large  centers  in  the  East 
and  lines  of  road  in  Colorado  radiate  through  wild  and  pictnr- 
esque  passes  and  caitons  into  the  very  heart  of  the  mountains.  It 
IS  a  remarkable  fact  thai  some  of  the  most  magnificent  scenesof 
this  land  of  wonders  can  be  viewed  from  the  car  windows  as  t-ie 
tourist  travels  through  the  Rockies.  Thedavs  of  dillicult  journe>-- 
ing  are  over  and  the  most  delicate  woman  or  the  man  unused  w 
"  rouehing  it "  can  now  visit  scenes  of  rugged  grandeur,  wtihoat 
anj'  more  effort  or  fatigue  than  is  entailed  by  a  journey  over  le^■el 
plains  amid  the  pastoral  beauties  of  a  less  romantic  country. 

TVrtK  Of  COI.OKAIK)  SCKNERV. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  seventy-two  peaks  in 
Colorado,  each  one  over  13.500  feet  in  height  and  none  of  them 
possessing  a  name.  This  docs  not  imply  that  there  are  no  lamoas 
and  well-known  mountains.  I'ike's  Peak  needs  but  to  be  mec- 
tioned  to  command  instant  recognition,  made  easy  of  ascent  by  a 
ct^  railroad  more  remarkable  than  that  of  the  Rigi  Kulm.  '  It 
affords  views  of  wider  sweep  and  greater  variety  than  those  of  the 
famed  peaks  of  Switzerland.  History  has  made  it  famous,  and 
this  landmark  which  was  the  goal  of  the  adventurous  prospectors 
of  'S9,  is  to-ilay  the  object  of  universal  admiration.     Around  the 
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General  Educational  Travel. 


VERY  year  a  larger  proportion  of  the  4'00,000  teachers  of  the  United  Sutes  employ  the  long  summer  vacation  of  two  months 
m  traveling.  Last  summer  it  centered  at  Asbury  Park  because  of  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association.  This  year  t 
will  go  to  the  West.    '^' 


The 


duration 
thousands 


National  Educational  association 


meets  ^  OmMVKR,  OoLomAOo,  from  July  3  to  92.    It  will  draw  together  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States.    A  Omk  FAmm  Round 
TRm  Ratm  is  made  on  the  railroads,  plus  the  annual  fee  to  the  N.  E.  A.    Many  attractive  side  trips  can  be  made  from  there. 

34— four  weeks.  Address  Supt.  E.  C.  Glass.  Lynchburg,  Va.;  and 
many  others  of  which  full  particulars  will  be  found  in  the  **  Summer 
School  Number  "  of  The  School  journal,  issued  April  20.  A  copy 
free  to  any  address. 

The  American  Institute  of  Instruction  brings  together  several 

thousand  teachers  each  year. 

New  York  and  Penn.  State  Teachers*  Association.     In 

each  of  these  states  there  are  30,000  teachers  and  a  large  representation  is 
expected. 

European  Tours.  An  increasing  number  of  teachers  visit  Europ  e 
each  year.  Note  our  tour  to  England  K>r  $195.  See  another  page  of  this 
paper. 

Summer  Homes  in  the  CatskiUs,  Adirondacks,  Maine  Coast  or 
other  sea  shore  places  are  great  favorites  with  the  teachers. 


The  Glens  Falls  Summer  School  wiu  attract  a  large  number  of 

earnest  students  this  year.     It  begins  July  16 ;  continues  three  weeks. 

The  Martha's  Vineyard  Summer  School,  at  its  beautiful  sea- 
side resort  will  be  a  delightful  place  to  visit.     Begins  July  8—5  weeks. 

Chautauqua  has  a  thousand  attractions.     Its  special  course  for  teaah- 
ers  is  becoming  very  popular.    July  6  to  August  6. 

The  Mid-Summer  School,  Owego,  N.  v.,  July  15  to  Aug.  2; 

TA^  N.  Y.  University,  N.  Y.  City,  July  9  to  Aug.  16 ;  Mr,  Holt's  School 
of  Vocal  Harmony y  Lexington,  Mass.,  July  jo  to  Aug.  21 ;  Chautauqua  by 
tht  Sea^  L.  I.,  July  4  to  September  2.  (Address  Rev.  A.  E.  Colton,  Pat- 
chogue,  N.  Y.)  Bay  Vtew,  Mich.,  July  10  to  Aug.  16  (Address  J.  M. 
HilL)  Cornell  Univ.  Summer  School,  July  8  to  Aug.  16,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Qfoh  County  Normal  Summer  School,  under  Col.  F.  W.  Parker,  Julv  15 
to  Aug.  3,  Englewood,  III. ;    Virginia  Summer  School  0/  Method,  June 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  the  numerous  points  that  will  attract  the  readers  of  The  School  Journal.     Any  special  information  as  to  dates  will 
be  found  by  consulting  this  supplement  or  by  writing  direct  to  the  managers,  or  to  the  editors.     Enclose  stamp  for  reply. 


The  Pennsylvania   Railroad. 

As  the  Route  to  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  at  Denver. 

To  the  Teachers  and  Their  Friends. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  the  greatest  railroad 
in  the  Wor'.d  in  point  of  perfectly  constructed  mileage,  capital  invested, 
number  of  employees,  annual  revenue,  terminal  facilities,  equipment,  com- 
fort and  safety,  this  great  national  highway  passes  en  route  to  Denver,  via 
either. Chicago  or  St.  Louis,  through  a  country  of  greater  historic,  com- 
mercuil  and  picturesque  interest  than  anv  other.  Princeton,  Trenton,  Phil- 
adelphia, and  Pittsburg,  which  was  old  **  Fort  Duquesne,"  re-echo  with 
memories  of  the  stirring  events  of  the  War  of  Independence  ;  Chester,  Lan- 
caster, and  Dauphin  counties  have  been  made  agricultural  paradises  by  the 
Quakers,  Mennonites,  Amish  and  Moravians,  who  still  adhere  to  their  i6th 
century  dress  and  customs.  Steelton,  Johnstown,  and  iumace  and  coke- 
oven-chequered  Allegheny  county  give  practical  illustrations  of  the  work- 
ings of  the  Modern  Philosopher's  Stone  converting  iron,  coal  and  wood 
into  gold;  while  the  Delaware,  the  *' Island-gemmed  Susquehanna,"  and 
the  *»  Beautiful  Juniata  "  rivers  combine  with  the  '*  Horse  Shoe  Curve," 
"  AUegrippus  Pass,"  the  »•  Old  Portage  Road "  and  the  *'  Pack  Saddle"  of 
the  ever-changing  Allegheny  mountains,  to  make  the  journey  between  Elast 
and  West  like  the  dreams  of  a  poet  or  an  artist. 

Proposed  Schedule  for  the  National  Educational 
Special.    Subject  to  Modification. 

Leave  New  York,  Thursday,  July  4th,  10.10  A.M.  Following  the  famous 
Pennsylvania  Limited. 

Arrive  Philadelphia,  ,..*...        12.23  Noon. 

Dinner  at  the  restaurant  in  the  new  and  palatial  Broad  Street  Passenger 
Station  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Leave  Philadelphia,  12.53  P-M. 

Arrive  Altoona, 6.20  P.M. 

Supper  at  The  Logan  House,  Altoona,  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Passenger 
Station. 

Leave  Altoona,  6.50  P.M. 

Horse  Shoe  Curve,  Allegrippus  Pass,  and  the  Old  Portage  Road  viewed 
by  daylight,  Cresson  Springs  in  the  gloaming,  Johnstown  at  sunset,  the 
Pack  Saddle  by  early  moonlight,  and  Pittsburg,  the  great  Center  of  the 
iron,  steel,  and  glass  manufacturing  industries  of  the  country,  approached 
amid  the  glow  of  miles  of  coke  ovens,  the  glare  of  natural  gas  flambeaux, 
and  the  pyrotechnic  displays  of  rolling  mills,  blast  furnaces,  and  glass 
works. 

Arrive  Pittsburg,  .         (Central  Time)        .        .        •        8.30  P.M. 

Leave  '* 9.00    '* 

Arrive  Chicago,  9. 10  A.M. 

Meals  while  in  Chicago  at  .Passenger  Station  restaurants  or  hotels  as 
preferred,  with  time  for  a  glimpse  of  Lake  Michigan  and  a  view  of  the  Co- 
lumbian Exposition  City. 

Leave  Chicago  by  special  train  about  noon  Friday,  arriving  at  Denver 
on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday  ;  or  leave  Chicago  by  regular  trains  in  special 
or  regular  sleeping  cars,  at  5.00,  10.00,  10.30  o'clock  Friday  night,  arriving 
at  Denver  Sunday  morning. 

Rates  at  hotels  and  boarding  houses  of  assured  respectability  may  be 
obtained  at  from  $2.50  and  $2.00  to  $1.00  per  day  on  the  American  plan, 
and  from  $1.50,  $1.00,  and  75  cts.  to  50  cts.  per  day  on  the  European  plan. 

Meals  en  route  may  be  had  at  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Passenger 
Station  restaurants,  where  stops  will  be  made  for  table  d'hote  service,  at 
75c.  per  meal,  or  may  be  obtained  from  the  Pullman  buffets,  on  train. 


BOOKING 

BROOKLYN. 

860  Fulton  Street, 
4  Court  Street, 
Annex,  Ft.  Fulton  Street, 
98  Broadway,  E.  D. 

JERSEY    CITY. 

Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Passenger 
Station, 


OFFICES: 

NEW    YORK. 

No.  X  Astor  House, 
433  Broadway, 
944  Broadway, 
1 196  Broadway. 

HOBOKEN. 

Passenger  Agent,  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  Myers  Hotel. 

For  tickets,  reservations  at  hotels,  Pullman  reservations  on  National  Ed- 
ucational Special,  etc.,  call  on  or  address  the  Ticket  A^nt  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  at  any  of  the  above  named  booking  offices  or  the  under- 
signed. 


SAMUEL  CARPENTER, 

Eastern  Passenger  Agent. 


W.  W.  LORD,  Jr., 
Ass*t  Eastern  Passenger  Agent. 


1 196  Broadway,  S.  E.  Cor.  29th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Names  should  be  registered  by  letter  or  otherwise,  at  as  early  a  date  as 
possible  in  order  that  the  necessary  Pullman  and  hotel  reservations  may  be 
made.  State  hotel  preference,  or  if  none,  rate  at  which  you  wish  accomr- 
modations  secured  at  hotel  or  boarding  house,  and  if  on  American  or  Euro- 
pean plan. 

Railroad  fare  for  round  trip  between  New  York  and  Denver,  by  regular 
trains  other  than  -  PENNSYLVANIA  LIMITED,"  or  by  N.  E.  A.  Spe- 
cial, run  on  *»  PENNSYLVANIA  LIMITED  "  schedule,  $48.75. 

Including  railroad  fare  and  sleeping  car  accommodations,  on  basis  of  two 
persons  in  one  double  berth  in  botti  directions  not  more  than  $59.75. 

Including  railroad  fare,  sleeping  car  accommodations  as  ab«ve,  with 
meals  in  each  direction,  averaging  40  cents,  or  less  a  la  carte,  from  train 
bufiets,  or  75  cents  table  d*hote  at  Pennsylvania  Railroad  restaurants,  en 
route,  with  Dining-Car  service  on  return  trip  if  desired — from  $65.75  ^ 
$68.00,  according  to  table  service  selected  by  Tourists. 

Including  railroad  fare,  sleeping-car  accommodations,  and  meals  en 
route  in  both  directions,  with  five  (Hiys'  board  at  Denver  at  $2.00  per  day, 
from  $75.00  to  $78.00,  according  to  table  service  selected  en  route,  or  if 
less  is  paid  for  board  at  Denver,  a  proportionately  less  rate. 

Two  dollars  to  be  added  to  the  above  figures  for  National  Educational 
Membership  fee. 

The  trip  can  be  made  in  connection  with  the  National  Educational  As* 
sociation  special  upon  terms  as  low  as  the  following : 

1st. — Including  meals  en  route  and  Pullman  sleeping  car  fare  in  each 
direction  on  the  basis  of  two  persons  in  a  double  berth,  each,  $65.75.  Or, 
with  one  person  in  a  double  berth,  $76.75. 

2nd.— Including  meals  en  route  and  Pullman  sleeping  car  fare  in  each 
direction  between  New  York  and  Chicago  with  Tourist  sleeping  car  in 
each  direction  between  Chicago  and  Denver,  2  persons  in  double  berth 
each,  $62.25.     I  person  in  double  berth,  $69.75. 

3rd. — Same  as  above  with  two  persons  in  double  berth  between  New 
York  and  Chicago  and  seat  in  free  reclining  chair,  between  Chicago  and 
Denver,  each,  $59.75. 

Or  with  one  person  in  double  berth  between  New  York  and  Chicago, 

$64- 75- 
^th. — With  ist  class  day  coach  between  New  York  and  Chicago  and 

Tourist  sleeping  car  between  Chicago  and  Denver.    Two  persons  in  double 

berth,  $57.25.    One  person  in  double  berth,  59.75. 

5th.— With  ist  class  day  coach  between  New  York  and  Chicago  and 
free  reclining  chair  car  between  Chicago  and  Denver  with  meals  from 
lunch  baskets  en  route,  $50.75. 

For  five  days*  stay  in  Denver  add  to  the  above  figure  $12.50,  $10.00, 
$7.50  or  $5.00  according  to  the  character  of  the  hotel  accommodations  re- 
quired.   Ample  provision  will  be  made  for  all. 
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SUMMER  TRAVEL   GUIDE. 


OH,  FOR  DENVER! 


3  Sure  Your  Tickets 
Bad  via  the  Popular 


WEST-SHORE 
=RAlLROAD== 


If  You   Are     Golnfir    to 
the  Annual  Meet  of  th« 


National  Educational  Association, 

July  9-12.  189B,  at  Denver.  C01.0. 

Fast  Trains.    Elegant  Parlor,  Sleeping,  and  Dining  Cars.    Special  Attention  to  Our  Patrons 
Going  to  tills  Convention. 


WHERE  ARE  YOU   GOING  TO  SPEND   THE  SUMI«ER7 

Tnn    *1v#n    thn  mfeBbip  anv    IfannvhtT     ThA    FArmtra.  Vn  nvat    BtllTVUl    In    Americil    Offvn    the    HlTPbl 


man  pleui 


^S?1c'S 


oallBf  placH.  The  work  ud  t»  hud  fna  on  ■pullDitlonorbT  poiliig  Ills  leini  In  llulr  mooDtUn  wtllnn 
■endlu  *[i  onU  In  tUmpi  to  H.  O.  Juku.  Q.^  P.^.  No.  mi  bj  bnnchBt  nnd  cnaneallou  iotlM  muntllo 
UrowlHlT.  Now  York.  CaCiklll  anil  AdlroDdKk  II '—  '—-•-'•• 

Far  information  as  to  Hates,  Trains,  &•(.,  apply  to  any  West  Short  Ticket  A^tnt, 

W.  E.  Brown,  C.  P.  A. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.    ■ 

H.  B.  JAGOE,  G.  E.  P.  A., 

363  Broadway,  New  York. 


F.  J.  WOLFE,  Ger.'l  Agent. 

Albany.  N.  Y. 
C.  E.  Lambert,  Gen'l  Passeneer  Agent, 

5  Vaoaerbilt  Ave.,  New  Yoik. 


Nickel  Plate 

Tai  Hiw  Toil,  Ohiuoo 
A  St.  Loca  E.  B. 

.Buffalo  and  Gliicaeio 

SUPHHB 

»]L.E:X3FSRS.  CA.HB 

THROUQH     SLEEPING    CARS 

Betf un  CHICAGO,  HEW  10RI  aDd  BOSTOK 

BAOOAOI  GKSCKID  TO  DZ8TIVATI0K. 


AT  CLEVELAND  all  Iraln*  nop  >l  Euclid  Ave. 

■nd  Pearl  Si.  and  al  Main  PuicnKci  SUIion, 

Broadway  ncu  Crou  Si. 
AT  BUFFALO  traini  run  into  Union  Drpot  of  tht 

Erie  Rill  way. 
For  ntcM  and  other   Information    conlnlt   ncuol 

Ticket  AKeni,  or  address 

A.  W.  J0HH8T0K,         B.  7.  HOBHEB, 

Otn'l  Inpt.  Oan'l  Fm«.  Agt, 

OLmiimt^no,  Ohio. 


SPEND  YOUR  VACATION  IN 

Northern   ♦ 
♦    Michigan 

Al  lome  of  the  numerous  popular  resorts  on  Lake 
UichiEao  and  iu  Iribulary  bays.     The  deligbttul 

COOL  LAKE  BREEZES, 
Pure  ail  and  water,  make  this  region  a  natural 
Sanitarium    for    the    recuperation  of  exhausted 

Petoskey,  Bay  View,  Traverse 
City  and  Charlevoix, 

Are  some  of  the  popular  resoru  located  on  the 

GHIUGO  i  WEST  MIGHIGIN  R'Y 

■'  r//B  SCENIC  LINE." 
From  June  33rd  to  September  aSlh 

Through  BufTet  8leeplr>ar  C«r«, 

will  be  run  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis.  Cincinnati, 
and  Detroit,  via  Grand  Rapids  to  Petoske;  and 

Michigan   Central   Station ;    from   Si.    Louis  via 


Detroit,  Lansing  &  Nortliern  R.  R,, 


Touriit  Ticket!  ,t  REDUCED  RATES, 


"TOURS  IN  niCHlOAN," 

our  beautilully  illustrated  pamphlet  describing  all 
Michlgaa  Resorts, 

GEO.  DaHAYKI,  General  Passenjer  i^enl, 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH, 


"Four  Track  Series- 

ETCHINGS. 

Eight  beautiful  photo>gravure  etchingi, 
printed  on  Btie  plate  paper,  34  x  31 
inches,  have  been  issued  by  the  Pas»- 
enger  Department  of  the  New  York 
Central. 

The  titles  are  as  follows  : 

"TbflVasUngtoDBriiUe," 
"Bock  of  Ages," 
"Old  Sprlnji  at  West  Point," 
"  RoDDding  tbe  Hose,  Mobaik  Valley," 
"No.  999  and  the  Dewm  Clinton," 
"The  Empire  State  Express," 
"Horse  Shoe  Fall,  Klagara,"  and 
"Gorge  of  the  HlagaraBlver." 

Copies  may  he  Secured  at 

the  ofSoe  of  George  H.  Daniels,  Gen- 
eral Passenger  Agent,  Grand  Central 
Station,  New  York, for  50  cent5  each; 
or  will  be  mailed  in  stiff  lubes,  secure 
from  injury,  to  any  address.  fOT  73 
cxnts  each,  or  any  two  of  them  to  one 
address,  for  $1.30,  or  any  three  or 
more  ordered  at  one  time  to  one  ad- 
dress, 60  cents  each,  in  currency. 
stamps,  express,  or  postal  money  order. 

GOOD  VALUE  FOR  THE  lONET. 
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PiCTDRESOOE 
TRUNK  IINE 

OF 

AMERICA, 

THE  ONLY  LINE  WHOSE  TRAINS  ARE 
EVERYWMBRG  PROTECTED  BY 

BLOCK  SAFETY  SIGNALS 

THE  OMLV  LIKE 

WITHOUT      CHANCE 

FROM 

NEW  TOItK, 
CHICAGO, 

CLEVJiLAND, 

CINCINSAXl, 

TO 

Beautiful 
Chautauqua  Lake, 

LOCATED  AT  A  HIOH  ALTITUDE, 
AMIDitT  CHABHINO  SUBHOtlNDINGK, 
ITS  8HOBBH  DOTTED  BY  HOTELS 
OF  VVDSVAL  EXCELLENCE,  CUAV- 
TACQUA  LAKE  IS  rAMOOS  AJI 

THE  IDEIL  SUMMEH  RESORT. 


PICTURESQUE  ERIE  LINES. 

D.    I.    ROBKRT8, 

0»n.  Pa»«engT  Agent, 


S  The  Greatest  Railroad  $ 

5  on  Earth—  - 

jSantaFeRoute 

M  Teachers  and  otfaen  going  (o  ^ 

2  Natloual  Educatloiud  AssocUtlon  { 

J  meellnE  at   Denver,   in  July,  should  0 

^  remember  that  the  Santa  FC  offers  i " 

as  low  rates  as  anjDody  else,  with  bet-  i 

Special   inducemeiits   to   small    or  ' 

lanje  paitia.  I 

Through  Pulloian  Sleepenaod  free  i 
Chair  Cars— Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  , 
Kansas  Cilr  to  Denver.      One  hun- 
dred   miles    superb   view   of    Rockjr  ' 
Mountains  between  p— ■-• -■  " 


n  Pueblo  and  Den- 


"t. 


tains  after  meeting  Is  over. 

For  ticket  rates,   descriptive  pam- 
phlets, etc,  address 

C.  D.  SIHOHSON,  GcD.  Eastern  Aft. 
E.  F.  Burnett,  Eastern  Pass.  Agt, 

i6i  Broadway,  New  York. 

Host  Picturesque  4 
Line  to  Colorado.  4 


fhe 
'y*housand 
[stands. 

"The  Fisherman's  Paradise." 

This  is  a  resort  where  fashion  and  fish- 
in;;  are  admirably  blended,  and  as  a  place 
/or  health  restoring,  life  giving  rest,  its 
equal  is  hard  to  tind. 

Reached  by  through  can  of  Um 

New  York  Central 
Clayton  or  Cape  Vincent. 


A  copy  of  "Plshlnff  Among  the  Thotif. 
and  Islands"  the  most  beautiful  book  of 
its  kind  ever  published,  will  be  sent  free, 
postpaid,  to  any  address  in  the  world,  on 
receipt  of  j  two-cent  stamps,  by  George 
H.  Daniels,  General  Passenger  Agent) 
Grand  Central  Station,  New  Vorlc. 


'  Mountains 
L.al<es  and         tjf 
Seashore  " 

IB  THE  TITLB  OF  AM  ATTRACTriYE 

Snminer  Excnrsion  Book 


OF  INTEREST 

To  Teacbers  and  Tlieir  Frieiids. 


B  ISSUED  FOK  BBASOK  OF 


1895 

BY  THE 

NewTorl  aniNew  England  Railroad 

CONTAINIHO  OVER 

TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY 
SUHBIER  TODRS, 


New  Janey? 


BIIBIU.CINO : 


ARE  YOU  QOINO 


IIIEIM.   The  ChtCBB* 
imrp.Bloomlainon.Bni] 


B.  L.  HoCLAIN,  Oin.  EMt«ni  PstHSgir  Agt., 
eei  BroadiTBi-,      -  Kew  Yorh,  M.  Y. 


B»»a.  He. 
•kn  KiT.  K.  J. 

Cinani  MoimAnn,  M.  T. 
CoTTaot  cm.  Maaa. 


VuntKuxi,  Mui. 

Hiwroai.  R.  L 

NawFOBT.  Vt 

NuaiBtPiLLa,! 
OLDPainrCoNVoBT, 


Whub  MooimiBa,  N.  a.  BBiunruL  Nfiii  Scoha 

And  Xanj  Othsr  Funoiu  Beiorti. 

with  coraprehen.lTc  Hit  of  Hammer  HBIeia  aad 
CanBIrr  BBBrdlBa  Place*  In  t^esUIM□f  M>a- 
Naw  Yarlt.  at  pti.ta  raaslnv  Crom  faar  dail.n 
per  weel<  aptrarda. 

Send  tour  »Bta  In  stamps  tot  cop;  to 

IV.    R.    BABCOCK. 

Gem'/  Pais'r  Agtnl^  N.  Y.  and  N.  E.  R.  R. 
180  lUHIIKK  BTBBKT,  B08TOT,  XABS. 


■W.  at  DMivar,  Colo..  Ji..^ . , ,  — 

have  been  made,  not  only  to  Denver,  CoMnado 

Snlnta.  Hanlloii  and  Pneblo.  bat  tosll  polnfaaf  saaslo 
attraeUeB  In  Colorado.  Utah,  and  K>  PBoMIe  Coaat 
polBta,  laaladlaiaaltCLakr.OsdaD,  VallawaiaBaHaHni. 
alpBri,Callf<>raa.aBd  Alaska.  TbaCklcacoaBdNortk, 
weit4m  and  Ualaa  i'aelsd  Ballwava,  nrmlBs  (he 

CHICAGO,  UNION  PACIFIC  and 
NORTHWESTERN  Lm  ^^ 

ir  roDtcalaabla  to  do.   With  avlew  W  aBbancInf 

jteraat  ot  Uutrtp,aBd  ndoelns  It  to  tbe  lowtal 

poaslMe    enit,    vartoaa  partlM  ar*    being   focmcd 

bere  snd  (bet*  Uroncbont  tb*  Middle  u3  X— — 

'^tfs,  BBdn  the  BwaacemeBt  otofliilaUT  spT 

cctora,  wboaa  object  Is  to  acoun  toribe  ti 

1  their  frleadsBDanraMlTeonUBC-*"-'' 

Do  You  Live  1 

WrI 
Hm,  A.  B.  POLARD,  >UU  Sapt.  FnbUe  la- 

rtnietun,  Trantm,  S.  i, 
~  VILMUKEVVKDT.Prinfllpkl,  KUlw  H. 

7,  tXSSinta,  Snpt.  FnUifl  Sabooli,  Hsekm- 
■uk,  V.  J.,  or  to  J.  M.  BALSIOir,  SUM 
■gT.,  Atbnrr  ?aik,  H.  J. 
Do  You  Uva  In  New  York? 

0.  W.  BABSEER,  STraoua,  H.  T. 

0HA8,  W,  OGLE,  Snpt.,  Albtnr,  E.  T. 

B.  TBEBBOECE,  187  BrosdwAj,  >.  T. 

B.  A,  OBOBS,  4S8  Broadwaj,  B,  T. 

TK,   A,   CAMPBELL,  Prln.,  8<)hool  Eo,  ii, 


Dr.  R.  0,  ITTB,  Pna.  Eonnal  Sduiol,  KUlu*. 

villi.  Pa.  ' 

WATBDK  COMSLL,  160b  E.  lOth  Bt.,  PUlA.,Pa 
W.  a.  riBHEB,  FlKibnrK,  Pa. 

Do  You   Reside  In   New  England? 
wnu  to  Dr.  A.  E.  WIBBHIF,  8  loiiMrMt  Bt., 

BcMtOSi  Vmi. 

readv  made  lookinc  to  tbe  comfun.  attraotlieBaM, 
aad  ceonomjr  ot  your  trip. 
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Adirondack 
Mountains 

If  you  have  never  visited  the 
Adirondack  Mountains,  you  will 
find  that  region  a  surprise  and  a 
delight  to  you  ;  if  you  have  visited 
it,  you  will  surely  go  again.  The 
service  between  New  York  and 
the  Adirondacks  this  year,  by  the 
New  York  Central,  will  be  better 
than  ever  before.  Send  two  2- 
cent  stamps  to  George  H.  Daniels, 
General  Passenger  Agent,  Grand 
Central  Station,  New  York,  for  a 
copy  of  the  New  York  Central's 
■  new  colored  map  of  the  Adiron- 
dack Mountains. 


National  Educational  Convention, 

DENVER,  COLORADO,  JULY,    1895. 
COLORADO   SHORT   LINE. 


Either  goiag  to  or  reluming  from  the  Nation 
.  .  lUgh  51.  Louis,  the  Gale-Way  to  ihe  Southwnl. 
LTailM  States,  and  a  point  which  presenti 


Shaw's  Botanical  Gan 


n.pl« 


one  of  Ihe  gteates 
dscape  ^aideninc;  io 


1(1  a 


111   should  p 
luldbe  seen 


St.  Louis  u  one  of  the  few  lar^  cities  in  the  United  States,  that  has  a  L'nion  Station,  where  aD 
trains  entering  and  leaving  ihe  city  arrive  and  depait,  and  one  which  is  considered  ooe  of  the  Goefl 
specimens  of  architecture  in  the  tJniled  States  and  is  the  largest  in  the  world. 

The  COLORADO  SHORT  LINK  reaches  from  St.  Louis  to  Kansas  City,  aod  thence 
Ihroufih  Kansas  and  Colorado  to  Pueblo.  Leaving  l>ueblo  under  the  shadows  of  the  Kocic]'  >Idud- 
tains  it  takes  its  course  to  Denver.  Pikes  Peat  and  the  Kooky  Mountains  are  in  sight  for  im  miki. 
Daily  trains  are  operated  via  this  line,  carrying  Pullman  Buflet  Sleeping  Cars  and  free  Reclining 
ChauCais. 

For  further  informalion,  rales  of  fare,  pamphlets,  etc.,  address 

£.   W.  EWALD,  Ntw  Eng.  Past.  Agl..  J".  P.  McCANlf,   Trav.  Pass.  Agt. 

SOO  WaaUmrtoa  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  B]»  BallnMd  Ave..  EI.MIRA,  K.  T. 


Mexican  Central  Railway  Co.,  ^^ 

Cily  ef  Alixice,  April  20.    1895. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  MEETING.     DENVER. 

COLORADO,  JULY  5-12,  1895. 
After  its  ck»e,  have  you  considered  your  plans  forlhe  summer?    The  following;  proposltioD  may 

ipear  both  novel  aod  attractive. 

A  TRIP  TO  MEXICO. 

Il  is  the  place  to  keep  cool.  This  sounds  odd — but  facts 
ts  show  the  aveiage  >uniiner  temperature  for  the  past  filieen 
erage  temperature,  Fahr.,  City  of  Mexico,  189^,35  foUon: 


You  may  not  have  thought 
verify  the  statement.  Govemmi 
years  as  63"  Fahr.  in  the  shade, 


Explanation  ?— ELEVATION  I 


JUNE,  64.0-      JULY,  62.4° 
AUGUST,  6a.6° 

COST. 

Denver  to  the  City  of  Mexico  aad  retuni,  $40.00  going  and  returning  the  same  route. 

$d5.oo  going  via  El  Paso  and  returning  through  Eagle  Pass  or  Laredo,  Texas,  allowing  a  60 
day  limit  with  stop-overs  in  transit  at  any  point  south  ol  the  Rio  Grande,  within  final  limit  of  ticket. 
Baggage  allowance,  150  pounds. 

4900   MILES  FOR  $40.00!I 


A  Redaction  of  66  2-3  per  cent.  itam.  TarilT. 

cannot  be  controverted  that  the  line  of  the 

MEXICAN    CENTRAL    RAILWAY 

le  picturesque  and  historic  regions  of  the  Republic,  and  the  great  and  populous  ci 


.«u»najnst»    .    . 

.    .       90,0O0 

j  Paehuea  ?    '. 

.    .       7O.<W0 

T.S. 

flS.OOO     .     a»iH     ■  Mexico SBO.OOO 

The  Mexican  Central  Railway  is  Ihe  only  Standard  tlauge  line  from  the  United  States  totheCity 

of  Meiico;  also  the  only  line  i  *'-  " "  "    " 

through  without  change  at  the  b< 


The 


n  American  dollar  buys 


THE  OLO   CSTABUSHEO    ROUTE 

NORTHERN  MICHIGAN 
SUMMER  RESORTS. 

PfrdttCTijitivimalttrand/Kltin/iirmalin  addrct!  I 

C.  L.  LOCKWOOD,  Gen.  P*»».  A^t.     j 
Grand  Rapida,  Mich.  \ 


INTERESTING. 

dollars,  the  tatter  being  at  par.     Cost  of  living  b  about  the  a 
1  (he  United  States  in  American  money. 

CARRIAGE  HI RF  from  jo  Cenls  to  fi.oo  an  Hoar.  \  STREET  CAR  FARE,  6  Cents. 
iiE.iLS,  JO  Cents  and  Less. 

HOW  TO  COME. 

Co-oparatlve  Plan :   Cost  of  standard  slaeping  car,  $45-0O  per  diam. 
Tourist  sleeper,  S2S.OO  per  diem. 


rhis  is  barely  an  outline.  For  fuller  Information 
can  Central  "  Rainbuw"  Bcxiklol,  just  from  ihe 
)A.M  HOFFMAN,  W,  D,  MUKDOCK, 

■<ea.  Palsenfier  Aaeni,  Asst.  Gen.  P^ss.  Atienl 


e  addresses  below   for  the 


W.  C.  CARSON, 


May  25,  ,855 
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peak  duster  scenes  of  inspiring  loveliness.  The  springs  of  Man- 
itou  are  the  center  of  a  region  of  sylvan  beauty,  while  Uie  Garden 
01  the  Gods,  renowned  in  song  and  story,  is  unsurpassed  in  splen- 
dor and  unique  magnificence.  Cheyenne  mountain,  made  known 
to  the  world  by  the  poetic  pen  of  ■■  H.  H."  and  rendered  sacred 
as  her  last  resting  place,  conrains  cafions  of  transcendent  charm 
but  the  great  cafton  of  the  Rockies,  the  glory  of  which  once  be- 
held can  never  be  forgolton,  isthe  Royal  Gorge.  This  stupendous 
chasm,  in  the  nven  heart  of  the  Front  Range,  through  which  the 
rushmg  waters  of  the  Arkansas  river  pour  impetuously  out  upon 
tne  plains,  defies  description  and  yet  demands  it.  Through 
frowning  walls  of  granite,  towering  to  a  perpendicular  altitude  of 
nearly  three  thousand  feet,  the  foaming  waters  race,  broken  into 
swirling  rapids  and  dashed  into  lace-hke  spray  by  the  giant  boul- 
ders that  impede  their  impetuous  onset.  This  is  but  one,  though 
perhaps  the  grealejt  of  the  manv  cafions  of  Colorado.  The  canon 
ol  the  Rio  Las  Animas.ihe  beautiful  Platte  and  Clear  Creek  cartons. 
Ihcweird  Toltec  Gorge,  the  mine  pierced  walls  of  Eagle  River 
Cafion,  the  wonderful  Black  Cafion,  the  glorious  cafion  of  the 
C,rand  river.  Each  possesses  attractions  peculiar  to  itself  and  dif- 
fering from  all  others  as  one  star  differs  from  another  in  glory. 

The  mounuin  passes  present  another  and  entirely  different 
scenic  attraction.  The  dark  and  tortuous  cafions  penetrate  the 
hMrt  nf  ,h-  ,.,„..„„i„s_  ^[,Qg  ,i,j  pg^gjg  lakeloneup  sharp  inclines 


heart  of  the 


almost  to  their  towering  summits.  From  the  lop  of  one  of  these 
passes  the  view  is  widc-honzoned,  embracing  an  expanse  of  hills, 
valleys,  and  mountains  that  enchants  and  at  the  same  time  be- 
wilders the  vision.  As  has  been  said,  variety  is  one  of  the  strik- 
ing characteristics  o(  Colorado  scenery.  Cafions,  peaks,  and 
passes  awe  with  their  grandeur,  but  lakes,  whose  crvstal  mirrors 
reflect  the  cerulean  hues  of  peaceful  overarching  skies,  abound, 
hundreds  of  them  unhonored  and  unsung,  but  others  known  to 
the  lovers  of  the  beautiful  are  enshrined  in  the  annals  of  litera- 
ture. Twin  Lakes  have  a  fame  extending  beyond  the  confines  of 
their  mountain  environment,  while  Palmer  lake  is  known  to 
thousands  who  have  beheld  its  quiel  beauty  and  marveled  at  its 
wonderful  situation  on  the  crest  of  the  Divide,  sending  its  waters 
southward  to  the  Arkansas  and  northward  to  the  Platte. 

Every  mood  of  man  finds  here  an  answering  mood  in  Nature. 
The  valleys  smile  with  gentle  contentment,  the  brooks  laugh  witb 
jocund  glee,  the  rivers  rage  with  savage  furv  in  their  wild  race 
through  their  rocky  channels,  the  cafions  frown  with  somber 
gloom,  the  mountains  gaze  with  majesty  on  the  placid  plains. 
Awe,  terror,  joy,  sorrow,  anger,  peace,  hope,  fear,  all  find  a  voice 
and  a  mode  of  expression  among  the  hills  and  mountains,  the 
plains  and  valleys  of  Colorado.  With  nuch  scenic  attractions  no 
wonder  the  tide  of  tourist  travel  sets  strongly  toward  the  West. 
Easy  of  access,  with  no  wide  ocean  to  cross,  no  extortionate  rates 
fer  railroad    fare  or  hotel   accommodations,  with  scenery  un- 
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IF  YOU  ARE 
GOING  TO  THE 


NOVA  SCOTIA, 


[neld«  Route,  c 


Summer  School  at  Portland,  Me. 

'  WAT  DOWN  EAST,"         or  tie        WHITE  HODHTAIHS 

:.r    NEW    YORK    AND    BOSTON 

By  the     NORWICH     LINE,    operated  by  New  York  and  New  England  Railroad. 

ler  by  the  new  Syer  "  CHf  of  Lowell,"  ihc  "  GreyhouDd  ol  LouK  I*laod  Sound,"  or  itae  popular 
1  wl  on  Che  Sound,  wlita  opporiunfiy  lor  1  lumptuous  dinner  (1 1>  cute  or  ubie 
i  by  ihl<  line.  After  4  Kood  nUht'a  ileep.  the  Norwioh  1  Ine  belnath* 
iboatEipnu  Train  due  Bouon  ».w  1.01.,  uid  connecting  for  polDU  North  udEuU 


.vin^  Pier  ,0,  North  Rive 


|0  p.m.,  any  week-day,  either  t 
at  New  London  niih  Veiubuii 


Shof^e 


OEO.  F.  RANDOLPH,  Ocn.  Traffic  Manager.        W.  R.  BABCOCK,  Ocntral  Paaaint"  Afant. 

A__  TEACHERS:      ^ 

^      #     If  you  are 

Going  to  Denver 

TAKE  THIS   LINE,    only  one 

CHANGE  OF  CARS  BETWEEN  BOSTON.  NEW  YORK  CITY  AND  OTHER 
CITIES  ALONG  THE  LINE  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  AND  BOSTON 
AND  ALBANY  AND  LAKE  SHOKE  AND  MICHIGAN    SOUTHERN   RAIL- 
WAYS AND  DENVER. 

Only  Double-Track  Line  between  the  East  and  Chicago. 

BY  THE  WAY  OF  BUFFALO.  PICTURESQUE  SOUTH  SHORE  OF  LAKE  ERIE,  CLEVELAND,  and  TOLEDO, 

Elei;ant  Sleeping;  Cars.     Sumptuous  Dining  Cars.     Fine  Day  Coaches. 
Punctual  Serylce.    Courteous  Attention. 

NIAGARA   FALLS  and 
CHAUTAUQUA  LAKE 


MAY  BE   VISITED   WITHOUT  EXTRA  CHARGE  ON  THE 
RETURN  FROM  THE  N.  E.  A.  MEETING. 


J.    SMITH,    G.    P.   &   T.   A„ 


low    rates. 

Cleveland,  Ohio, 
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But  the  chief  glory  of  Great  Salt  Lake  is  in  the  bathing'.  How- 
ever warm  and  tired  one  may  be  by  the  day's  fatigue  a  bath  in 
this  sparkling  brine  imparts  life  and  vigor  like  the  fabled  foun- 
tain of  old.  Every  one  can  swim  in  this  water  for  the  very  good 
reason  he  cannot  sink. .  The  density  of  the  water  caused  by  the  large 
percentage  of  solid  matter  imparts  a  buoyancy  that  bears  up  the 
human  form  as  easily  as  fresh  water  does  a  cork.  It  is  difficult 
—  <™„i,  ,..„.. ^count  of  the  feet  kicking 


n  fresh  vi 


equaled  for  variety,  beauty,  and  grandeur,  surely  the  Rocky  These  mirage  effects  are  of  great  variety,  caused  by  clouds  tr 
mountains  outrival  the  Alps,  and  Colorado  stands  superior  10  and  around  them.  There  is  also  a  witchery  in  their  color  tl 
Switzerland.  adds  a  beauty  that  is  weird  and  fantastic  ir  ''-  - 

Rates  to  Denver. 

These  rates  are  from  New  York  to  Denver  and  return ;  from 
other  points  further  west  the  rates  will  be  less :  in  all  cases  one 
fare  for  the  round  trip,  plus  }i.oo ;  this  is  included  in  rale  given. 
The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.,  $477S.  tickets  ready  July  3.  4,  and 
5,  valid  on  date  oE  sale  and  ^ood  west  of  Chicago  or  St.  Louis 
cm  trains  reaching  Missouri  river  on  or  before  July  7  ;  good  rc- 
tuminit  July  13.  13,  14.  15.  Good  to  return  up  to  Sept.  i,  un- 
der certain  regulations.  Tickets  good  by  way  of  St.  Louis  or 
Chicago.  The  rate  of  single  ticket  to  Chicago  is  $17.  No  round 
trip  rate  to  Chicago. 

The  Union  Pacific  tickets  from  Chicago  to  Denver  and  return 
will  be  $31.50 ;  St.  Louis  to  Denver  and  return  I26.50. 

From  Omaha  $17.  From  Utah  $22.00,  From  Montana  $35. 
From  Portland  $57.     From  San  Francisco  $60. 

The  Missouri  Pacific  charge  $32.65  from  Chicago  and  I27.65 
from  St.  Louis. 

The  Atcbison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  R.  R.  sell  tickets  from  Chi- 
cago for  $31.50 :  from  St.  Louis  for  $26.50.     Kansas  Cily  $19.00. 

In  al!  cases  the  re'urn  ticket  can  be  used  when  duly  stamped 
by  joint  agent  in  D^ver  for  return  July  13,  13,  and  14.  If  the 
party  desires  to  remain  until  Sept.  1.  this  return  ticket  will  be  put 
m  hands  of  joint  agent. 

The  Chicago  and  North-Westem  rates  from  Chicago  to  Den- 
ver, round  trip  rates.  $31.50— this  includes  Colorado  Springs, 
Manitou,  and  Pueblo,  also.  Same  rules  as  to  deposit  of  ticket 
for  extension  to  Sept.  i.  The  N,  E,  A.  will  meet  at  Denver 
July  9-16. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  round  trip  rates  From  New  Vork 
to  Denver  and  return  are  $4S.75.  plus  $3.00  for  membership  fee. 
This  rate  applies  from  New  York  to  Chicago  and  return  via  this 
line,  and  from  Chicago  to  Denver  and  return,  over  any  route. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  iQuincv  Railroad  (Burlington  route) 
rates  from  St.  Louis  are  $14.50  plus  I2.00,  and  from  Chicago 
$29.50,  plus  $3.00.  From  New  York  the  rates  will  be  one  fare 
plus$]/>a  This  means  from  $45.75  to  $48.75,  plus  $3.00  via  the 
different  lines. 

The  Chicago  &  Nortb-Westem  R.  R.  rate  from  Chicago  will 
be  $31.50.     From  St.  Louis  $26.50. 

The  Chicago  &  Alton  R.  R,  rates  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  to 
Denver,  Col.,  for  N.  E.  A.  will  be  $31.50  and  $36.50  respectively, 
which  includes  tbe  $3xx)  association  fee  (or  membership,  subject, 
of  course,  to  any  changes  that  may  be  made. 

A  train  will  leave  Washington  July  4, '  1  =30  A.M.,  arrive  in  Chi- 
cago II  A.M.  next  day;  leave  Chicago  12:30  P.M.,  July  5.  on  Chi- 
<:ago  &  N.  W.  &  U.  P.  R.  R.,  arrive  in  Denver  5:30  P.M.,  July  6. 
Meals  in  dining  cars.  50  cents ;  (are  from  Washmgton  to  Denver 
and  back,  $45.50.  plus  $2.00. 

These  trips  will  be  given  from  Denver  : 

To  San  Luis  valley  and  back  $30. 

To  Salida  '■         30. 

To  Marshall  Pass  "  13. 

To  Salt  Lake  '■  20. 

To  Yellowstone  Park     "  50. 

To  San  Francisco  "  70, 


Bathing  in  Great  Salt  Lake. 

By  D.  R,  AuiiSBURG. 

Great  Salt  Lake  is  the  remnant  of  a  great  inland  sea  which  is 
known  as  Lake  Bouneville.  The  old  shore  lines  and  beaches  of 
this  ancient  lake  can  be  seen  plainly,  and  traced  for  hundreds  of 
miles  along  the  sides  of  the  mountains  from  500  to  t. 000  feet 
above  the  present  level  of  the  lake. 

The  waters  of  Great  Salt  Lake  are  intensely  .salt,  and  bitter 
with  alkali.  Out  of  one  hundred  pounds  of  the  water  there  are 
twenty  pounds  of  solid  matter,  yet  notwithstanding  this  large 
percentage  the  water  is  clear  and  sparkling.  Splash  a  hand  full 
in  the  air  and  the  drops  become  so  many  brilliant  diamonds  which 
it  is  needless  to  say  are  of  the  "  first  water." 

A  drop  of  the  water  in  the  eye  stings  and  burns  like  lye,  but 
strange  to  say  it  seemingly  does  not  harm  the  eyes  at  all,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  imparts  to  them  a  brightness  not  unlike  its  own 
brilliancy. 

Mirage  is  very  common  on  this  lake,  especially  in  the  morning. 
The  islands  and  distant  shores  seem  to  be  detached  from  the 
earth  and  water  and  suspended  in  mid-air.  The  image  is  double 
as  shown  in  illustration.  Tlie  lower  half  being  the  reflection. 
The  reflection  is  as  distinct  as  the  real,  and  there  is  no  dividing 
line  between  the  two. 


out  of  tbe  water  and  the  tendency  of  the  head  to  go  under.  The 
most  common  way  of  swimming  in  this  water  is  to  recline  on  the 
back,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  and  paddle  about  with  the 
hands.  Sometimes  one  may  see  a  person  reclining  at  case  read- 
ing the  evening  paper,  or  a  couple  of  ladies  floating  together  dis- 
cussing tbe  summer  style  of  hats.  Again  a  family  headed  by  the 
[laterfamilias  as  en^ne  will  form  a  train  as  long  as  the  family  is 
arge.  The  sensation  of  floating  and  paddling  about  in  this 
water  is  novel  in  the  extreme.  It  is  an  experience  as  rare  as  it  is 
interesting,  and  a  pleasure  that  will  nei,'er  be  forgotten. 

There  are  two  resorts  at  (he  lake  to  which  trams  r 
ally  during  the  bathing  season. 


Garfield  beach  is  a  white  sandy  beach  at  the  foot  of  the  Oquirsh 
mountains  and  is  a  favorite  resort  of  those  who  which  to  com- 
bine bathing  and  mountain  climbing,  quiet  nooks,  and  extended 

Soltair  is  said  to  be  the  largest  bathing  resort  in  the  world. 
It  is  built  on  piling  driven  into  the  lake  bottom,  and  is  nearly 
one  mile  from  snore.  The  water  around  it  is  from  three  to  eight 
feet  deep  and  has  a  white  sandy  bed.  From  the  shore  the  place 
looks  like  a  small  Moorish  city,' 

(}reat  Salt  Lake  is  one  of  the  places  to  be  seen.  Few  realize 
how  wonderfully,  strangely  beautiful  this  great  inland  sea  is.  Few 
places  can  equal  its  sunsets,  (ewer  stilt  the  electrifying  effect  of 
Its  wondrous  coloring,  its  magic  changes  of  sunshine,  storm,  and 
calm,  its  summer  mirage,  its  shimmering  water,  and  the  strange 
and  weird  appearance  o(  its  surroundings. 

Sail  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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Editorial  Notes. 


Is  it  really  ni  advantage  to  study  the  history  of  edu- 
cation ?  This  question  has  been  often  asked  within  the 
past  five  years.  It  has  been  answered  in  the  affirmative 
by  the  principals  of  normal  schools  and  men  of  that 
class  ;  it  has  been  answered  in  the  negative  by  princi- 
pals and  superintendents  who  have  to  decide  whether  a 
teacher  shall  be  employed  or  not.  Will  Superintendents 
Seaver,  Maxwell,  Jasper,  Brooks,  Lane,  and  Jones  ask 
an  applicant.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  history  of  edu- 
cation ?  Nevertheless,  the  coming  teacher  will  be 
familiar  with  the  history  of  education. 

It  may  seem  a  strange  statement  for  an  educational 
paper  to  make  when  it  says  that  but  few  of  those  who 
have  the  oversight  of  several  teachers  arc  able  to 
advance  them  to  the  condition  of  doing  superior 
work.  The  superintendent  complains  that  his  teachers 
hate  to  come  to  the  "  teachers'  meeting  ; "  the  teachers 
on  their  part  complain  that  the  superintendent  is  un- 
able to  do  them  any  good.  The  Journal  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  teachers  are  not  set  to  work 
right ;  the  dependence  is  upon  a  talk  or  lecture.  The 
only  way  is  to  make  a  definite  study  of  pedagogy.  And 
then  the  teachers  need  not  expect  that  after  a  year's 
study  of  FrObel,  for  example,  that  they  will  be  made 
successful  in  the  school-room  ;  they  have  studied  prin- 
ciples ;    methods  is  another  department. 

More  than  ten  years  ago  there  was  a  shaking  up  in 
Boston.  With  all  his  excellencies  and  qualifications  Mr. 
Philbrick  could  advance  the  schools  no  farther.  Mr. 
Samuel  Eliot  succeeded  him  ;  he  remarked  upon  taking 
office,  "  My  only  hope  of  effecting  the  reform  that  is 
needed  lies  in  awakening  the  interest  of  the  teachers 
to  read  and  study  upon  subjects  relating  to  education." 
This  was  the  one  thing  Mr.  Philbrick  neglected  to  do. 
A  tremendous  change  has  taken  place  in  Boston,  initi- 
ated by  Supt.  Eliot.  All  the  teachers  without  exception 
have  betaken  themselves  to  the  study  of  education  ;  they 
are  willing  to  listen  to  discussions  on  this  subject,  to 
purchase  books,  and  to  consider  the  method  as  yet  as 
only  a  partially  solved  problem. 

A  subscriber  in  Iowa  wrote  last  fall,  "When  County 
Supt. goes  out  there  will  be  rejoicing.  He  pub- 
lishes a  paper  and  insists  that  we  ought  to  take  it  be- 
cause it  will  give  us  local  news."  No,  it  was  not  "local 
news  "  this  teacher  needed,  and  he  knew  it ;  he  wanted 
to  get  hold  of  a  philosophy  of  education,  and  that  his 
local  paper  could  not  supply ;  very  few  educational 
papers  can.  A  young  man  who  is  paid  %io  a  month  is 
naturally  hoping  to  get  ^30  or  £40  the  next  year. 
His  claim  to  this  larger  sum  depends  on  whether  he  has 
"  got  the  hang  of  teaching," — to  use  a  Western  phrase. 
A  man  may  teach  for  a  dozen  years  and  not  gain  this 
insight.  There  is  a  science  in  teaching  ;  the  presenta- 
tion of  this  is  what  The  Journal  aims  at. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  an  error  m  second 
column  of  first  page  of  last  week's  Journal — where  it 
says,  "  Dr.  Harris  would  have  a  boy  begin  formal  gram- 
mar at  ten  years  and  work  at  it  for  3t  " — it  should  be 
2f  years.     The  other  year  is  spent  in  Latin. 


O.  H.  Cooper,   LL.  D. 

Dr.  Cooper,  superintendent  o(  the  Galveston  public  schools, 
was  born  near  Carthage,  Panola  county,  Texas,  November  ai, 
1852,  His  father  was  a  physician,  a  graduate  of  the  University 
o(  Pennsylvania.  His  mother  is  the  sister  of  General  Thomas  J. 
Rosser,  of  Virginia. 

There  were  no  public  schools  at  that  time  in  Texas,  so  young 
Cooper,  fortunately  for  him,  received  his  early  training  from  his 
father  and  from  ca'refully  selected  private  tutors.  He  developed 
early  a  decided  liking  for  the  languaf^es  and  so  rapid  was  his  ad- 
vancement that  at  toe  age  of  fitieen  he  had  read  all  the  Greek, 
Latin,  German,  and  French  required  for  entrance  at  Yale,  which 
institution  he  entered,  graduating  in  the  class  of  '73.  Returning 
to  Texas  he  was  elected  president  of  Henderson  college,  then  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  schools  of  East  Texas,  which  position  he 
filled  with  marked  success  for  six  years. 

He  was  a  memtier  of  the  original  faculiy  of  the  Sam  Houston 
normal  institute,  tilling  the  chairs  of  Latin  and  psychology. 
White  here  he  interested  himself  in  school  legislation.  He  was 
particularly  active  in  the  matter  of  establishing  a  state  university, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  committee  to  memorialize  the  legisla- 
ture on  this  subject.  When  the  legislature  met  he  drafted  the 
bill,  which  finally  passed  and  became  a  law,  establishing  the 
University  of  Texas. 

He  resigned  from  the  Sam  Houston  normal  in  1881  to  accept 
a  position  m  Yale  university.  After  remaining  here  three  years 
he  resigned  to  take  a  course  of  study  in  Germany. 

He  attended  the  University  of  Berlin  for  two  years,  studying 
under  such  well  known  teachers     as    Paulsen,    Dilthcy,    ana 

Rttuming  to  his  native  land  in  1B85,  he  was  immediately 
elected  principal  of  the  Houston  normal  and  high  school. 
Through  his  work  in  this  institution  he  gained  a  state-wide  repu- 
tation and  in  1887  be  was  overwhelmingly  elected  state  superin- 
tendent of  public  instTUclion.  At  the  close  of  his  term  he  was 
renominated  by  acclamation  in  the  state  Democratic  convenlioD 
and  elected  without  opposition.  In  1889  he  was  elected  to 
the  chair  of  Latin  in  the  state  universitv,  but  declined  to  accept 
it.  holding  that  he  could  do  more  good  for  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion working  through  the  public  schools.  In  1891  he  was 
offered  a  similar  position  in  Tulane  university,  but  declined  it 

In  1890  he  was  induced  to  accept  the  superintendency  of  the 
Galveston  public  schools,  which  position  he  now  holds. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  famous  Committee  of  Fifieen  and  for 
several  years  has  been  a  member  of  the  National  Council  of  Edu- 
cation. 

In  1S93  be  received  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D,  from  the 
University  of  Nashville  for  "  conspicuous  service  in  the  cause  of 
public  education." 

Dr.  Cooper  is  lecognized  by  the  teachers  of  the  state  as  the 
foremost  man  in  the  profession.  He  is  considered  authority  on 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  schools.  Broad-minded,  liberal,  and 
progressive,  he  has  probably  done  more  than  any  other  man  in 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  for  the  cause  of  public  education  in 
Texas.  L. 

Dr.  George  F.  James,  who  during  the  last  year  was  professor 
of  the  history  of  education  and  ethics  in  the  School  ol  Pedagogy 
of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  has  resigned  his  posi- 
tion. Men  of  broad  pedagogic  scholarship,  who  have  made  a 
special  study  of  the  history  of  philosophy  and  education,  and  be- 
lieve themselves  able  to  fill  this  important  post,  should  apply 
to  the  chancellor.  Dr.  Henry  M.  MacCracken,  of  the  university. 
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Is  this  trur  of  the  clerical  profession  ?  A  great  and  noble  pro- 
fession has  been  deeply  injured  by  beneficial  endowments,  and 
it  exhibits  the  *'  greatest  dearth  of  great  men,  although  as  a  pro- 
fession it  has  received  more  beneficial  endowments  than  any  other 
profession  in  this  country."    So  President  Eliot  said  in  1870. 

Is  it  best  that  high  schools  should  contain  more  than  800  or  1000 
pupils  ?  This  question  has  been  asked  in  Buffalo  where  a  new  high 
school  is  to  be  erected.  It  is  decided  that  the  building  be  con- 
structed for  the  accommodation  of  900  pupils.  There  will  be  from 
twenty  to  twenty-four  class-rooms,  an  assembly  hall  having  a  seat- 
ing capacity  of  900,  chemical,  physical,  and  biological  laboratories, 
library  and  reference  room  and  drawing-room.  The  cost  will  be 
from  $125,000  to  $1 50.000. 

Supt.  Emerson  says:  **When  a  high  school  contains  more 
than  800  or  900  pupils  it  almost  necessarily  becomes  unwieldy  in 
size  and  mechanical  in  its  methods.  The  larger  it  grows  the  more 
is  the  individual  lost  sight  of  in  the  machine,  and  the  more  is  a 
kind  of  military  organization  necessary.  It  is  almost  impossible 
•to  realize  the  higher  ideals  of  education  under  such  conditions. 

Supt.  Seaver  says  800  to  looo ;  Supt.  Maxwell  says  500. 

Harper's  Weekly  of  March  9,  had  this  to  say  about  the  "  Fif- 
teen Report : "  "  Dr.  Harris  had  made  an  exhaustive  and  learned 
analysis  of  the  educadonal  value  of  each  of  the  several  school 
subjects,  but  neglected  entirely  to  satisfy  the  desire  of  the  men 
and  women  identified  with  the  newer  movement  for  a  treatment  of 
the  practical  details  of  the  curriculum  from  the  standpoint  of  what 
the  Herbartians  call  the  doctrine  of  apperception  and  interest. 
This  deficiency  was  pointed  out  and  criticized  by  half  a  dozen  of 
the  best  known  educational  leaders  in  the  country,  and  the  defence 
made  against  the  attack  was  very  inadequate.  Because  of  the 
deficiency  just  noted  the  *  Fifteen  Report  *  will  not  rival  the 
•  Ten  Report '  in  general  intent  and  influence  ...  it  is  anything 
but  final." 

It  was  proposed  to  lower  salaries  in  Bay  City  on  account  of 
hard  times.  The  Tributu  says :  *'  The  average  monthly  wages 
paid  the  teachers  in  Bay  City  is  $70.96,  while  those  paia  in  nine 
other  representative  Michigan  cities  averages  $84.03  per  month." 


The  New  York  State  Normal  College. 

Semi-Centennial  Celebration. 

The  State  normal  school,  now  the  State  normal  college,  at  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  celebrated  its  fortieth  anniversary  in  June  last  with 
appropriate  and  impressive  exercises.  This  institution,  founded  in 
1844,  IS  the  oldest  of  its  kind  in  the  state,  and  perhaps,  with  one 
exception,  the  oldest  in  the  United  States.  In  this  period  of  fifty 
years  the  high  value  of  the  professional  training  of  teachers  has  not 
only  been  established  beyond  dispute,  but  its  necessity  and  impor- 
tance as  well.  In  these  fifty  years  teaching  in  our  public  schools 
has  passed  from  being  an  unclassified  kind  of  labor  into  that  of  a 
professional  character;  this  is  the  great  result  of  the  establish- 
ment of  normal  schools. 

Nearly  4.000  teachers  have  graduated  from  this  institution, 
3f330  of  whom  are  living,  and  about  1,000  of  whom  were  present 
during  a  part  or  all  of  the  reunion. 

The  semi-centennial  jubilee  was  formally  opened  on  the  even- 
ing of  June  26,  State  Supt.  James  F.  Crooker  presiding.  Presi- 
ident  Milne  of  the  State  normal  college  gave  the  graduates  a  cor- 
dial welcome,  and  was  followed  by  ex-State  Supts.  Neil  Gilmour, 
Abram  B.  Weaver.  A.  S.  Jraper,  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Albany, 
Hon.  Owen  E.  Wilson,  and  Chancellor  Anson  J.  Upson.  Then 
followed  exchanges  of  greetings  among  old  classmates. 

The  alumni  met  together  on  Wednesday  morning  and  the  usual 
scenes  took  place  when  old  Alma  Mater  friends  came  together  to 
renew  their  friendships  after  years  had  passed  by.  Many  former 
officers  of  the  school  who  had  intended  to  be  present  were  una- 
voidably absent.  But  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union  was  repre- 
sented including  California,  Wisconsin,  Kansas,  Florida,  and 
Maryland.  In  tne  absence  of  the  president  of  the  alumni  associ- 
ation, Prof.  W.  F.  Phelps,  Dr.  Mereness,  '69,  called  the  meeting  to 
order  and  Mr.  Burlingame.  '68,  presided. 

After  prayer  had  been  offered  by  the  Rev.  Frank  Abrams,  '69, 
and  the  song  of  welcome  had  been  sung,  composed  by  Miss  R. 
Phillips,  '51,  an  address  was  made  by  Dr.  Milne  and  a  commem- 
orative poem  read  by  Mrs.  Amelia  Alden,  '68.  Among  those 
who  took  part  in  the  educational  conferences  of  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  afternoons  were,  the  Rev.  Daniel  S.  Gregory,  D.D., 
LL.D.,'5o,  C.  W.  Manchester,  '75,  A.  P.  Van  Liew,  '81,  Sherman 
Williams.  '71,  William  M.  Griffin,  A.M.,  '73.  the  Rev.  George  F. 
Creen,  M.A..  '76,  Le  Roy  C.  Cooley,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  '55,  Charles  A. 
Peck,  A.M.,  '52.  At  the  close  of  the  Thursday  afternoon  meet- 
ing the  parting  hymn  was  sung,  composed  by  Miss  Mary  C.  Ben- 
nett, '55.  A  reception  was  given  to  the  graduates  by  President 
and  Mrs.  Milne. 

The  first  part  of  Thursday  morning  was  given  to  a  business 
meeting  after  which  followed  historical  and  memorial  addresses. 
The  song  of  reunion  sung  on  this  occasion  was  composed  by  Mrs. 


J.  Bonsteel,  '66.    A  large  number  of  graduates  took  part  m  these 
exercises  which  were  particularly  interesting. 

The  evening  of  Thursday  was  given  to  the  banquet  which,  on 
account  of  the  large  numbers  ie  attendance,  was  held  in  the  two 
largest  hotels  of  Albany,  the  Delevan  and  Kenmore.  Dr.  Mereness 
and  Judge  A.  P.  Smith,  53,  acted  as  toast- masters.  This  reunion 
is  a  milestone  to  mark  the  effort  of  the  state  which  continued  for 
fifty  years  to  raise  teaching  to  a  higher  level.  A  full  report  is  now 
in  preparation  and  will  form  a  part  of  the  **  Fifty  Year  Historical 
Catalogue." 


"  Modern  Educational  Tendencies, 
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The  Superior,  Wis.,  Telegram  gives  the  opinion  of  Judge  D. 
E.  Roberts  on  the  schools,  and  the  two  columns  are  interesting 
reading.  He  had  heard  complaints  and  investigated ;  he  hits 
hard  now  and  then: 

"  At  a  recent  lecture  on  *  Modern  Educational  Tendencies  *  de- 
livered in  this  city  by  Professor  Rankin,  I  learned  that  the  old- 
fashioned  perception,  /.  e,,  *  the  power  of  the  mind  to  grasp  or 
comprehend  an  object  outside  of  itself,  has  been  twisted  into 

•  visual  imagination.'  and  it  seems  that  such  phrases  as  •  auditory 
imagination,'  *  tactile  imagination,'  etc.,  are  now  current  in  the 

•  educational  world,*  particularly  in  the  magazines.  There  are 
but  few  new  things  under  the  sun  in  education ;  and  such  contor- 
tions of  the  King's  English  do  not  strengthen  our  confidence  in 
modern  educational  tendencies.  Calling  old  things  by  new  and 
strange  names  is  not  progress. 

••  It  seems  to  me  the  teachers  are  practically  compelled  to  ad- 
here pretty  closely  to  the  *  word  method  '  in  rather  an  extreme 
form  in  our  schools.  The  theory  is  that  the  children  absorb  the 
alphabet  in  time  and  learn  its  use.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  in 
other  cases;  but  I  know  two  parents  at  least  who  became  ver>' 
sick  of  their  children  looking  up  helplessly  in  their  faces  when 
they  came  to  a  new  word  in  trying  to  read  and  saying :  '  1  have 
not  had  that  word,'  and  waiting  to  be  told.  That  mental  atti- 
tude seems  to  be  a  result  of  an  exclusive  adherence  to  the  *  word 
method.' 

*•  It  seems  oral  spelling  is  practically  neglected  or  tabooed,  in 
our  schools.  With  a  view^  of  ascertaining  the  result,  and  other 
things,  I  examined  a  lot  of  papers  written  by  the  *  B  '  class  in 
the  third  grade,  on  George  Washington.  In  this  respect  our 
schools  are  doing  well.  The  spelling  was  correctly  done  in 
most  of  the  papers.  The  sentences  were  well  constructed,  and, 
so  far  as  I  was  able  to  judge,  the  penmanship  was  good  for  chil- 
dren of  that  age. 

'*  Language  is  a  thing  of  the  ear  fully  as  much  as  the  eye.  It  is 
through  the  ear  the  child  first  learns  language ;  and  he  doesn't 
know  the  meaning  of  the  words  first,  either.  When  a  child  asks 
what  a  watermelon  is,  and  is  told,  he  goes  off  and  repeats  the 
word  *  watermelon.'  *  watermelon,*  a  hall  dozen  times  to  him- 
self. The  fact  that  a  child  learns  language  in  that  way  is  of  just 
as  much  importance  to  educators  as  any  of  Frbbel's  theories. 
Spelling  is  a  matter  of  memory  anyhow^,  and  unless  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  repitition  the  child  will  not  learn  it.  Drill  is  most 
rapidly  and  best  secured  by  oral  spelling. 

**  I  suppose  there  must  be  a  craze  now  all  over  the  country  for 
written  spelling  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  way,  and  if  a  lay- 
man's voice  is  raised  against  it  he  will  not  be  heard  any  more 
than  the  voice  of  economy  was  heard  here  in  the  days  of  the  la- 
mented boom. 

**il  would  respectfully  suggest  that  some  reform  in  the  teaching 
of  phonics  and  a  little  relaxation  of  the  *  word  method '  in 
teaching  reading  will  be  beneficial  to  our  public  schools,  and 
tend  to  c|uiet  well  grounded  complaints  that  some  children  are 
not  learning  to  read. 

*•  There  is  no  drawing  in  the  schools  of  this  city.  I  am  not  in- 
formed except  in  a  vague  way  why  it  is  excluded.  It  seems  to 
me  a  special  teacher  is  not  necessar\',  and  drawing  ought  to  be 
placed  in  our  schools.  At  one  time  there  was  some  street  talk 
about  makinjj  artists  or  trying  to  do  so.  That  is  not  the  idea. 
There  is  nothing  that  so  delfghts  many  children  as  free  drawing. 
There  is  nothing  so  conducive  to  correct  mental  and  manual 
habits,  nothing  else  teaches  them  so  efficiently  to  use  their  eyes 
and  to  see  things  as  they  are.  To  illustrate :  Ask  a  group  of  ten 
untrained  children  to  look  at  a  tree  and  its  branches,  and  then  to 
draw  them  on  paper,  and  you  will  find  at  least  eight  of  them  will 
represent  the  limbs  sticking  in  like  pegs.  Real  branches  do  not 
grow  in  that  way.  The  purpose  of  drawing  in  schools  is  not 
to  make  artists,  but  to  teach  the  children  to  use  their  eyes  and 
hands.  And  because  most  of  them  like  to  do  it  thev  will  work 
at  it  for  hours  as  a  time  alone,  and  thus  acquire  the  habit  of 
doing  things  alone,  or  at  least  of  trying  which  is  a  very  impor- 
tant thing.  After  seeing  the  primary  teachers  at  work,  and  ob- 
ser\'ing  the  way  they  place  work  on  the  blackboards,  which  to 
me  was  almost  magical  in  its  nicety,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever 
of  their  ability  to  teach  elementary  drawing,  at  least  to  the  ex- 
tent of  giving  the  children  a  good  start  in  it.  It  is  taught,  I  be- 
lieve, in  all  the  best  schools  of  the  countr>'. 
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"  There  are  many  things  more  I  would  like  to  allude  to,  but 
teachers,  especially  principals,  are  very  touchy. 

"It  seems  to  me  the  *  modem  educational  tendency'  that  man- 
ifests itself  in  our  schools,  from  what  I  saw  that  day  and  heard 
on  the  outside,  is  a  tendency  to  stuff  the  children  with  thought 
rather  than  coercing  them  to  rely  upon  themselves,  to  think,  and 
do,  or  strive  to  do  for  themselves.  The  absence  of  spelling 
books  and  drawing,  excessive  use  of  the  blackboards,  and  a  ter- 
ror of  memorizing  anything,  is  evidence  of  that  *  tendency.*  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  the  tendency  has  reached  a  censurable 
point  in  our  schools ;  but  I  think  it  is  not  out  of  order  to  remind 
the  management  that  by  the  arrangement  of  a  merciful  Provi- 
dence, the  •  thoughts  '  we  absorb  in  school  ooze  out  of  us  in 
later  years  ;  that  by  memorizing  and  repetition  we  learn  and  re- 
tain many  things;  that  they  are  faculties  and  'methods*  of 
great  moment  in  certain  stages  of  a  child's  development  and 
cannot  safely  be  ignored ;  and  many  children  learn  in  that  way 
who  do  not  learn  in  more  philosophical  ways ;  and  that  the 
thought-stuffing  the  children  get  in  school  is  of  far  less  account 
than  a  disposition  to  rely  upon  themselves.  Facts  depart  from 
us ;  faculties  never." 


found  that  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  sales  are  due  to  the  author,  the 
other  two-thirds  to  the  brains  of  the  agent  and  the  publisher,  and  to  thf 
capital  invested.' 


•» 


The  English  Teachers'  Guild  of  teachers  engaged  with  pupils 
above  the  ranks  of  elementary  school  classes,  gathered  in  confer- 
ence at  Birmingham,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Fitch,  who 
delivered  a  weighty  address  on  the  points  needing  attention  in 
secondary  schools.  An  abstract  of  this  address  will  appear  in 
The  Journal  next  week. 

The  Reading  Gazette  says  :  "At  the  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  county  teachers'  institute,  Sept.  23-27  was  fixed 
as  the  time  for  holding  the  next  annual  teachers'  institute  in 
Reading.  It  was  decided  to  engage  Prof.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh. 
The  Berks  county  teachers'  reading  union  also  held  a  meeting. 
Supt.  Zechman  presided.  Educational  Foundations  was 
adopted  for  the  reading  course.  « 

"  A  resolution  was  adopted  that  the  committee  *  is  convinced 
that  the  schools  could  be  improved,  the  teachers  made  more  effi- 
cient, and  that  there  would  be  ultimately  an  increase  in  salaries, 
were  the  teachers  to  read  and  study  more  professional  literature 
and  put  into  practice  the  principles  they  learn.  It  is  earnestly 
desired  that  all  the  teachers  pursue  a  systematic  course  of  study, 
and  as  the  best  thing  for  the  purpose  the  committee  selected 
Educational  Foundations  because  the  plan  is  so  well 
adapted  to  home  study  or  for  study  and  discussion  by  two  or 
more  teachers.' " 

The  Buffalo  Courier  says :  "  Twenty- nine  out  of  the  fifty- two 
principals  of  our  public  schools  have  formally  put  themselves  on 
record  as  favoring  an  appointive  method  of  selecting  the  superin- 
tendent of  education,  the  merit  system,  and  the  conferring  of  full 
power  upon  the  superintendent  in  the  matter  of  appointments, 
the  arrangement  of  the  course  of  studies,  the  selection  of  text- 
books, and  the  general  management  of  the  schools. 

"  First — That  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  schools 
of  Buffalo  should  not  be  subjected  to  the  danger  of  having  any- 
one but  a  well-equipped  educator  as  superintendent  of  education, 
and  that  on  this  account  our  superintendent  of  schools  should  be 
appointed  and  not  elected. 

*'  Second — That  in  order  to  have  good  schools  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  the  very  best  teachers  be  secured,  and  that  in  our 
opinion  an  appointive  superintendent  will  be  able  to  make  better 
selections  than  an  elective  superintendent. 

"  Third — That  in  order  to  secure  the  very  best  work  from  the 
teachers  in  the  schools  of  this  city  it  is  essential  that  the  merit 
system  should  be  firmly  established,  and  that  all  teachers  should 
understand  that  retention  in  their  positions  or  promotions  in  the 
work  shall  not  depend  upon  political  influence,  but  upon  their 
ability  and  success  as  teachers  ;  that  such  a  state  of  affairs  is  not 
fully  possible  under  the  present  system  of  selecting  a  superin- 
tendent, but  that  in  our  opinion  it  would  be  possible,  if  the  su- 
perintendent of  our  schools  could  be  made  an  appointive  officer. 

"  Fourth — That  the  superintendent  of  education  shall  have  full 
power  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  teachers,  the  arrangment 
of  the  course  of  study,  the  selection  of  text-books,  and  the  general 
management  of  schools." 

Mr.  Ginn,  the  publisher,  says,  concerning  the  profits  in  publish- 
ing books : 

**  The  marg^in  of  profit  seems  to  be  very  great ;  but  when  a  dollar  book 
has  to  be  sold  lo  the  trade  for  seventy-five  cents,  and  when  it  costs  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  cents  for  paper,  printing;,  and  binding,  and  twenty-five  more, 
on  an  average,  for  clerk  hire,  agents,  gift  books,  advertising,  postage,  rent, 
and  interest  on  phtes,  stock,  capital,  etc.,  there  is  left  about  twenty-tive 
cents  to  be  divided  between  author  and  publisher  a  pretty  close  margin  to 
offset  all  the  risks  of  this  busmess.  The  author  gets  nearly  one-half  of  the 
net  profit,  as  far  as  our  experience  goes — a  pretty  generous  division,  as  he 
takes  no  financial  risk,  and  his  books  are  very  largely  made  up  from  the 
results  of  the  school-room  work  for  which  he  has  already  been  paid.  It  is 
commonly  supposed  that  the  quality  of  the  book  decides  the  number  of 
copies,  sold  ;  but  if  the  forces  could  be  accurately  calculated,  it  would  be 


The  dispute  between  Norway  and  Sweden  concerning  the  ad- 
ministration of  foreign  affairs  may  fail  and  lead  to  war.  The 
Act  of  Union  which  placed  them  under  the  same  sovereign  in 
1 8 14,  gave  Sweden  exclusive  control  over  foreign  affairs.  For 
all  other  purposes  each  kingdom  is  self-governing,  having  a  dis- 
tinct legislature  and  a  separate  ministry.  The  great  expansion 
of  Norwegian  commerce  has  aroused  dissatisfaction,  and  most 
parties  in  Norway  think  their  country  ought  to  have  some  share 
m  regulating  relations  with  foreign  powers.  While  this  is  con- 
ceded also  by  many  in  Sweden,  there  is  a  wide  difference  of 
opinion  regarding  the  extent  of  Norway's  rights  and  the  condi- 
tions for  exercising  them.  The  demand  of  the  Norwegians  is 
for  the  despatch  of  Norwegian  consuls  to  all  foreign  ports ; 
they  would  like  the  appointment  of  a  Norwegian  minister  for 
foreign  affairs  responsible  only  to  the  storthing  at  Christiania. 
The  Swedes  are  willing  that  Norway  should  have  a  share  in  the 
management  of  foreign  relations  proportionate  to  her  population^ 
if  she  will  contribute  proportionately  to  the  means  of  national 
defence.  These  views  were  declared  two  years  ago  by  the 
Swedish  council  of  state,  giving  the  terms  on  which  it  was  will- 
ing to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  Norwegians.  It  proposed  like 
Austria-Hungary,  to  have  a  common  minister  for  foreign  affairs, 
and  a  joint  representative  body,  composed  of  delegations  from  the 
two  legislatures,  the  size  of  the  delegations  to  be  proportionate 
to  the  population  of  their  respective  countries,  and  that  Norway 
should  assist  in  the  common  defence  of  the  two  nations  propor- 
tionate to  her  population.  But  Norway  did  not  like  these  condi- 
tions, for  the  reason  that,  while  Sweden  has  a  well-organized 
military  and  naval  force,  Norway  has  no  warships  nor  army.  To 
have  these  would  cost  a  great  deal  of  money. 

At  the  recent  election  for  the  Norwegian  storthing  the  Radi- 
cals determined  to  demand  separate  Norwegian  consuls  at  all 
ports.  The  Conservatives  would  not  give  these,  and  the  king,  who 
had  come  to  Christiania  to  open  the  storthing,  returned  to  Stock- 
holm without  nominating  any  Norwegian  ministry.  After  the 
king's  arrival  in  Stockholm  he  summoned  representatives  of  the 
Swedish  chambers  to  a  secret  session,  and  the  Swedish  govern- 
ment made  all  the  arrangements  for  movement  of  troops  across 
the  border.  It  would  be  impossible  for  Norway,  single  handed, 
to  resist  the  force  that  Sweden  might  array  against  her.  Rus- 
sian intervention  is  advocated  in  Russia,  so  an  open  port  on  the 
Atlantic  mav  be  had.  They  want  a  part  of  the  Varanger  fjord, 
which  contains  harbors  open  through  the  winter.  A  railwav  has 
already  been  completed  to  the  eastern  or  Russian  section  of  this 
fjord,  and  the  establishment  in  this  quarter  of  a  great  naval  ar- 
senal is  ardently  wished  for  by  the  subjects  of  the  czar. 


Utah. 


It  is  learned  that  President  W.  J.  Kerr,  of  the  Brigham  Young 
college.  Logan,  and  the  present  territorial  commissioner  of  schools, 
T.  B.  Lewis,  of  Ogden,  will  be  candidates  for  the  office  of  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  in  the  new  state. 

Dr.  J.  F.  MilLspaugh,  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Salt  Lake, 
will  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  before  the  summer  school  at  Salt 
Lake,  upon  '*  School  Methods  and  Administration." 

Examinations  for  candidates  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  Salt 
Lake  will  be  held  June  18  and  19.  It  is  expected  that  the  con- 
ditions will  be  even  more  rigid  than  last  year,  when  there  was  a 
very  small  proportion  who  passed  the  examination,  by  reason  of 
the  difficult  test  made,  and  the  closeness  in  marking  papers. 

Another  reduction  has  been  made  in  the  schedule  of  salaries  of 
the  teachers  of  Salt  Lake,  the  change  to  take  effect  next  year. 


Ill-Tempered  Babies 

are  not  desirable  in  any  home.  Insufficient  nourishment  produces  ilt  tem- 
per. Guard  against  fretful  children  by  feeding  nutritious  and  digestible 
food.  The  Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  is  the  most  success- 
ful of  all  infant  foods. 


The  School  Journal,  published  weekly  at  $2.50  per  year,  is  the  best 
paper  for  school  boards,  superintendents,  principals,  and  all  teachers  who 
want  to  know  of  educational  thought  and  movements.  The  news  concern- 
ing new  buildings,  the  additions  of  departments  of  music,  drawing,  gym- 
nastics, etc.,  will  be  of  great  value.  Already  a  number  of  teachers  have,  by 
consulting  these  notes,  laid  plans  for  better  remuneration. 

The  Teacher.s'  Institute,  at  $1.00  per  year,  is  par  excellence  the 
educational  magazine  of  the  country ;  for  teachers  who  want  the  best 
methods^  and  to  grow  pedagogically^  this  is  the  paper. 

The  Primary  School,  at  $1.00  per  year,  is  a  right  hand  of  help  for  the 
teacher  of  young  children.  ^ 

Educational  Foundations,  at  $1.00  per  vear,  is  for  students  of  peda" 
gogy.  It  discusses  the  History,  Principles,  Methods,  and  Civics  of  Educa- 
tion, and  Child  Study. 

Our  Times  contains  the  news  of  the  month  arranged  for  use  in  school, 
30  cents  a  year. 
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A  New  University  School  of  Pedagogy. 

A  circular  received  just  as  The  Journal  goes  to  press  an- 
nounces that  the  University  of  Buffalo  has  incorporated  a  school 
of  pedajc^y  with  its  other  depanments  of  law,  medicine,  den- 
tistry, ana  pharmacy.  The  school  is  designed  for  advanced 
students  of  teaching;  particularly,  though  not  altogether,  for 
principals,  superintendents,  and  training  teachers,  and  hence  will 
DC  devoted  exclusively  to  professional  work.  It  will  have  a 
faculty  of  its  own.  four  of  whom  have  already  been  appointed,  /.  ^., 
Dr.  F.  M.  McMurry,  Mr.  Herbart  G.  Lord,  Dr.  Ida  C.  Bender, 
Mme.  Natalie  Mankell.  In  addition  to  the  regular  work,  short 
courses  of  lectures  will  be  delivered  by  Pres.  Charles  DeGarmo,  of 
Swarthmore  college,  Supt.  Henry  P.  Emerson,  of  Buffalo  schools. 
Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  United  States  commissioner  of  education ;  and 
Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  dean  of  school  of  philosophy  in 
Columbia  university. 

The  theories  advanced  in  regard  to  education  will  be  applied, 
tested  and  further  developed  in  a  well  organized  and  fully 
equipped  graded  school,  which  is  entirely  under  the  control  of 
the  faculty  of  pedagogy,  and  in  which  students  will  be  allowed 
ample  opportunity  for  practice. 

The  school  is  in  no  sense  a  money- making  institution,  it  being 
sustamed  by  the  munificence  of  public-spirited  citizens  of  Buffalo, 
under  the  conviction  that  institutions  of  the  highest  order  for  the 
training  of  teachers  are  seriously  needed. 

The  course  of  study  will  cover  a  period  of  two  years.  The 
first  term  will  open  on  Wednesday,  September  25,  1895. 

The  detailed  plan  of  work  will  be  ready  for  publication  within 
a  short  time.  Any  information  in  regard  to  the  school  may  be 
obtained  by  addressing  Herbert  G.  Lord,  55  Cottage  street, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Iowa. 


The  meeting  of  the  Northwestern  Association  at  Sioux  City, 
la.,  was  something  to  be  proud  of.  At  last  the  teachers  begin 
to  speak  out.  What  is  the  use,  brethren,  of  denying  it  ?  We  are 
still  in  a  medieval  condition,  about  half  awake. 

A.  H.  Davidson,  of  Rock  Rapids,  Iowa,  pointed  out  the  very 
means  of  improving  the  schools.     Will  the  state  act  ? 

Within  the  county  some  scheme  of  training  that  will  reach 
every  common  school  teacher  should  be  developed  and  enacted 
into  statute.  The  plan  that  has  real  merit  is  the  establishment 
of  a  county  normal  school  in  every  county;  a  school  where 
graduates  of  the  township  high  school  could  receive  thorough  in- 
struction in  the  sciences,  and  a  thorough  course  in  English  and 
drawing,  with  enough  of  elementary  mechanics  to  enable  them 
to  construct  simple  apparatus  for  illustrations  of  school-room 
work,  besides  a  thorough  course  in  methods  and  management. 
These  schools  would  not  require  extensive  or  expensive  build- 
ings, but  the  faculty  should  be  of  high  order. 

President  Surley  (state  normal  school,  Iowa),  spoke  to  the 
point  when  he  said : 

"  The  great  problem  of  all  educational  problems  is  the  teacher 
problem.  On  the  teacher  depends  the  educational  results,  and 
all  educational  reform.  Nothing  of  permanent  good  can  come 
until  a  competent,  well-qualified  teacher  is  in  every  school-room. 
A  man  settles  his  career  in  life,  or  what  he  will  be,  when  he  de- 
cides who  shall  be  his  teachers.  A  few  months  under  a  well 
qualified  teacher  is  worth  more  in  development  and  in  outcome, 
than  years  of  lesson  learning  under  the  incompetent  teacher.  In 
Iowa  in  1894, 27,752  licenses  were  issued  certifying  that  the  per- 
sons holding  them  were  qualified  to  take  charge  of  the  important 
work  of  teaching  children.  At  the  same  time  there  were  only 
16,976  school-rooms  in  existence,  making  more  than  one  ana 
one-half  teachers  to  every  school.  Of  this  teaching  force  one- 
eighth  had  not  any  experience,  one-sixth  taught  in  graded 
schools,  and  five-sixths  were  at  w^ork  in  the  country;  one-third 
of  these  had  no  experience  worth  considering,  one-third  were 
classified  as  second  class,  and  one-third  as  first  class.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  one-half  of  the  Iowa  teaching  force  is  needing  more  of 
school  management  and  methods  than  the  annual  institute  can 
ever  expect  to.  do  for  them.  It  is  certainly  a  moderate  view  to 
state  that  one-third  of  all  the  schools  are  in  the  hands  of  those 
not  qualified,  and  the  children  are  being  robbed  of  their  time  and 
rights.  There  must  be  some  remedy.  The  hope  of  the  coun- 
try's salvation  and  its  greatness  is  in  the  common  people  and  the 
work  of  the  common  schools. 

•*  Industrial  progress  is  a  great  thing ;  financial  progress  is  a 
great  thing,  but  educational  progress  is  still  greater." 

Now  is  it  not  wonderful  after  this  plain  statement  that  the 
states  will  go  and  issue  '•  licenses,"  as  though  it  was  all  right 
**  Licenses,"  to  do  what  ?  Waste  the  time  of  the  pupil ;  yes,  and 
his  opportunity.  Yet  the  various  associations  will  meet  and  do 
nothing.  We  say  the  long-term  graded  institute  giving  profes- 
sional instruction  must  be  founded. 

Supt.  McCord,  of  Polk  county,  Iowa,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Northwestern  association  advocated  professional  work  in  the 
institutes.  He  maintained  the  idea  that  nature  study  as  promul- 
gated by  the  Committee  of  Ten  should  not  be  undertaken  by  the 


teacher  until  he  had  been  trained  in  elementary  science  work. 
He  was  opposed  to  the  idea  of  a  rigid  gradation  system  where 
pupils  were  yoked  together  in  their  several  studies  like  slaves  in 
the  old  war  ships.  Teachers  were  not  interesting"  the  patrons  in 
the  right  kind  of  reading  in  the  schools.  The  people  praised 
"  Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Night,""  Heavenly  Twins."  and  -Trilby;* 
respectively,  and  seemed  to  care  but  little  about  the  doctrines 
taught. 

Berlin. 

The  late  severe  winter  brought  home  to  school  managers  the 
question  :  How  is  it  possible  to  provide  the  poorer  school  children 
with  a  mid-day  meal  without  injuring  the  parents'  sense  of  self- 
dependence,  or  perverting  the  purposes  of  our  schools  ?  The  ci- 
periment  began  October,  1893,  under  the  inspectorship  of  Dr. 
Zwick.  The  municipal  board  combined  with  the  society  for  the 
Care  of  Children  out  of  School  Hours  in  fitting  up  a  room  with  five 
small  kitchen  ranges  (such  as  the  people  themselves  use),  five 
small  tables,  and  five  sets  of  open  shelves  stocked  with  the  sim- 
plest utensils.  Here  lessons  are  given  four  times  a  week  to  classes 
of  twenty  girls  of  twelve,  thirteen,  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  the 
scholars  taking  two  hours'  less  jneedlrwork  in  the  week.  The 
lesson  lasts  from  three  to  four  hours,  including  a  pause  for  relax- 
ation, and  the  time  involved  in  the  setting  of  tables  and  washing 
up.  The  system  has  worked  excellently.  The  girls  are  arranged 
around  tables  in  groups  of  four,  and  are  marshaled  by  the  teach- 
er with  admirable  dexterity.  All  that  goes  on  in  the  pot  is  worked 
out  in  sample  in  ^lass  vessels  on  the  teacher's  raised  table,  and 
the  children  are  given  every  opportunity  of  proving  for  themselves 
the  worth  of  a  recipe.  Household  chemistry,  physics,  and  econ- 
omy are  united.  Bad  materials  and  good  are  alike  handled,  and 
it  is  not  considered  waste  of  time  to  send  the  more  advanced 
scholars  round  the  corner  to  market  for  the  rest.  Thus  they  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  resources  of  their  own  neighborhood, 
and  gain  familiarity  with  weights  and  prices.  Sometimes  the 
teacher  will  herself  bring  a  basket  of  produce  for  the  lesson,  and 
convert  her  table  for  the  time  being  into  a  market  stall,  at  which 
the  children  come  to  buy.  every  child  .keeping  her  own  account- 
book  and  recipe-book.  Two  children  together  cook  for  one  typ- 
ical family  of  father,  mother,  and  one  child,  or,  roughly  speaking, 
fot  hve  children.  When  the  lesson  is  over,  the  tables  are  laid  with 
white  oilcloth,  spoons,  and  enamel  bowls,  and  the  food  is  served 
to  the  poorer  children  of  the  school  at  one  penny  per  portion,  boys 
and  girls  feeding  on  alternate  days.  The  parents  are  glad  to  have 
the  children  provided  for.  When  it  appears  that  the  penny  is  not 
forthcoming,  the  matter  is  looked  into  and  settled  on  its  own 
merits,  some  charitable  person  generally  supplying  the  fee,  which 
is  in  all  cases  paid,  so  that  the  children  stand  on  the  same  footing 
of  equality  with  regard  to  each  other.  In  the  official  report,  the 
cost  of  food  material  is  averaged  at  three  marks  a  day  for  forty 
to  fifty  children.  House  room,  coal,  water,  gas,  heating  are  sap- 
plied  by  the  municipal  school  board,  with  a  special  grant  of  $12$ 
per  annum ;  the  education  department  gives  $100  towards  the 
teacher's  salary,  and  the  rest  of  the  responsibility  is  borne  by  the 
societv  above  mentioned  for  the  Care  of  Children  out  of  School 
Hours. 


New  York  City. 

Packard's  Business  college  held  its  thirty-seventh  commence- 
ment May  2 1st,  at  Carnegie  hall  and  drew  together  a  fine  audi- 
ence. Packard's  Business  college  is  one  of  the  institutes  of  the 
city  as  much  as  the  Metropolitan  museum  or  Central  park  itself. 
It  is  more  than  a  school  or  place  where  young  men  and  women  are 
instructed  in  certain  practical  branches  of  knowledge.  Mr.  Pack- 
ard has  such  a  strong  desire  to  do  good  and  knows  so  well  how 
to  do  it  in  the  particular  way  he  chooses  that  he  is  recognized  as 
few  teachers  in  the  world  are.  If  he  made  his  aim  to  run  such 
an  institution  as  would  bring  in  shekels  mainly  he  would  never 
have  gained  the  recognition  this  metropolis  bestows  on  him  so 
cheerfully.  He  has  been  willing,  however,  to  cast  his  bread  on  the 
waters  of  New  York  and  he  has  reaped  a  decent  pecuniary  re- 
ward. 

The  stage  was  finely  decorated  with  flowers—  in  fact  wonder- 
fully decorated.  Mayor  Strong  gave  out  132  diplomas.  Dr. 
Rainsford  made  the  address  and  was  followed  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt  now  president  of  the  police  board.  In  his  speech  Mayor 
Strong  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  college— that  they  were  better 
fitted  there  for  business  than  at  Yale  or  Harvard—that  the  pre- 
paration of  young  women  for  business  was  worthy  of  their  best 
energies — that  their  presence  in  offices  and  counting-rooms  made 
the  commercial  atmosphere  better — that  his  work  in  reforming 
the  city  had  already  made  him  younger, — that  his  appearance  be- 
fore the  students  was  a  delight.  Mr.  Roosevelt  talked  in  a  noble 
strain  to  the  students ;  he  spoke  of  their  duties  as  citizens — they 
were  to  aim  at  something  besides  making  money.  This  great 
city  needed  the  aid  of  every  intelligent  citizen. 

The  audience  manifested  sympathy  with  the  students; 
there  were  fathers  and  mothers,  uncles  and  aunts,  and  numerous 
sweethearts — such  a  bevy  of  these  with  roses  and  smOes.  It  was 
a  delightful  and  profitable  time. 
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Manual  Training  Conference. 

By  E.  W.  Krackowizer. 

The  public  openinj;  of  the  Maqr  Manual  Arts  Building,  which 
is  to  be  a  vital  adjunct  of  the  Horace  Mann  school  under  tutelage 
of  the  Teachers  college,  was  made  the  occasion  for  a  conference 
of  manual  training  teachers. 

It  might  also  properly  be  used  as  a  welcome  opportunity  for 
the  recognition  of  a  technical  term  long  needed  in  pedagogy.  That 
pupil  of  Col.  Parker  who  classified  arithmetic  into  the  two  cate- 
gories, mental  and  detrimental,  expressed  a  great  truth,  tersely. 
The  term  "  manual  training"  is  a  misleading  one  from  almost  every 
point  of  view  ;  but  certainly  since  it  enables  not  only  its  oppon- 
ents but  also  those  ignorant  of  its  true  purpose  to  declare  that 
the  training  of  the  hand  without  a  corresponding  schooling  of 
the  mind  is  "  all  wrong  " — the  use  of  a  word  obviating  this  diffi- 
culty, at  least,  is  a  great  desideratum.  So  1  venture  to  ask : 
"  What  is  the  matter  with  manu-mental  training?  " 

This  conference  last  Saturday,  was  attended  by  some  150  or 
more  teachers  from  this  city  and  its  neighborhood  within  100  or 
200  miles.  In  calling  the  morning  session  to  order.  President 
Hervcy  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  while  the  teachers  in  the 
so-called  "  humanistic  "  courses  were  trying  to  break  the  shackles 
of  tradition,  the  teachers  before  him,  who  were  devoted  to  what 
might  be  called  the  "  realistic  "  studies,  were  compelled  to  blaze 
the  way  in  a  recently  all  but  unexplored  territory.  For  so  re- 
centy  as  twenty  years  ago,  viz.,  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition, 
"  manual  training  '  was  for  this  country  a  mere  exhibit.  Spurred 
on  by  the  example  thus  given  us  by  Russia,  the  problem  of  manu- 
mental  training  was  engrafted,  at  the  outset,  on  our  high  schools 
instead  of  bring  evolved,  tor  the  entire  graded  course,  oat  of  the 
kindergarten  at  its  base.  It  is  therefore  not  at  all  surprising  to 
find  "  manual  training,"  so-called,  in  the  primary  and  grammar 
grades  as  yet  largely  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches ;  with  little 
or  no  uniformity  and  only  here  and  there  an  appreciation  of  the 
fact  that  the  system  adequate  to  the  high  school  curriculum  is 
for  that  very  reason  ill  adapted  to  the  use  of  grammar,  let  alone 
primary  grades.  This  conference  therefore  had  been  called  for 
the  purpose  of  comparing  notes  and  experiences  with  a  view  to 
helpmg  one  another  out  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lem in  its  practical  aspects. 

Superintendent  Carroll,  Mr.  Marble's  successor  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  was  introduced  to  lead  the  discussion.  Dwelling  briefly 
on  the  admitted  facts  in  physiological  psycholo^,  Mr.  Carroll 
showed  that  through  the  senses  came  sense — and  m  no  other  way. 
He  then  proceeded  to  state  his  own  experiences  in  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  and  latterly  at  Worcester,  laying  stress  on  the  fact  that 
the  introduction  of  manu-mental  training,  so  far  from  delaying  or 
hindering  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  as  prescribed  tor  the 
'*  regular  courses,'  had  actually  expedited  and  helped  the  work 
of  most  pupils,  and  that  with  this  demonstration  of  its  **  harmless- 
ness  "  from  its  standpoint  of  orthodox  teachers,  and  of  its  utility 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  "  practical  man  " — its  general  adop- 
tion and  generous  support  had  been  assured.  In  fact,  Mr.  Car- 
roll was  at  pains  to  declare  that  popular  appreciation  an^  politi- 
cal support  had  been  far  more  active  and  useful  factors  m  the 
establishment  of  manu-mental  teaching  in  the  New  England 
States  than  the  teachers  themselves.    The  old,  old  story ! 

The  afternoon  session  was  presided  over  by  Professor  Bennett, 
principal  of  the  faculty  of  the  new  Macy  school.  He,  too. 
pointed  out  the  great  variety  and  divergence  of  aim  and  method 
shown  by  the  manu-mental  experiments  which  were  being  con- 
ducted all  the  world  over.  He  called  the  attention  of  his  auditors 
to  the  exhibits  from  the  dozen  or  more  schools  represented  in 
the  showing  before  them  and  then  re- called  the  fact  that  at  the 
Columbian  Exposition  one  French  exhibit  alone  showed  fourteen 
distinct  varieties  of  work  in  a  single  school  while  on  the  other 
hand  not  a  few  American  schools  were  on  that  occasion  still 
constrained  to  a  very  meagtr  and  uniform  showing  for  want  of 
variety  in  material  and  lack  of  tools. 

He  introduced  Professor  Groszmann,  principal  of  the  Working- 
man's  school  of  the  Ethical  Society.  Mr.  Groszmann  had  been 
asked  to  answer  the  question,  from  the  standpoint  of  his  own  ex- 
perience, as  to  whether  boys  and  girls  should  be  given  the  same 
sort  of  manu-mental  training.  While  unprepared  to  give  a  decided 
and  final  answer  it  was  shown  that  the  observations  made  in  the 
Workingman's  school  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  same 
work  undertaken  by  boys  and  girls  in  modeling,  drawing,  and 
paper  work  was  accomplished  by  the  former  with  greater  de- 
cision, firmness  of  grasp,  and  execution,  and  with  an  eye  to  the 
practical  and  useful ;  while  the  latter  were  usually  quicker  as 
well  as  more  accurate,  and  instinctively  inclined  to  decorative 
effects.  Mr.  Groszmann  was  unwilling  to  draw  any  final  con- 
clusions from  these  data  and  simply  confined  himself  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  further  investigation  and  ultimate  experience  might 
show  that  the  work  of  the  sexes  would  have  to  be  differentiated 
according  to  their  "sphere  of  interest"  (whatever  that  may 
mean)  and  physical  strength. 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  manual  training  in  the  primary 
grades  Miss  Stella  Skinner,  of  New  Haven,  laid  stress  on  the 


need  of  giving  greater  scope  to  *'  freedom  "  than  to  *'  accuracy 
at  the  outset,  having  been  given  her  text  by  Mr.  Bennett  in  the 
words  of  Stanley  Hall,  viz.:  '*  Accuracy  is  the  great  bane  of 
modem  education."  In  the  course  of  subsequent,  informal  dis- 
cussion, however,  Mbs  Skinner  so  far  modified  h^  statement  as 
to  confine  her  criticism  to  premature  or  rather  untinuly  accur- 
acy. Thus  the  graded  ruler  should  not  be  used  as  an  instnunent 
of  precision,  or  of  measure,  until  the  child  is  ripe  for  its  accurate 
use;  nor  is  the  plane  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  pupil  who 
could  not  be  called  upon  to  produce  a  smooth,  clean  surface  with 
il.  For  the  rest.  Miss  Skinner  advocated  the  extended  use  of  all 
the  kindergarten  material?,  such  as  clay,  splints,  etc.,  for  molding, 
laying,  folding,  pasting,  weaving  and  so  on ;  the  use  of  the  needle 
as  a  practical  accomplishment  being  also  heartily  advocated. 
Miss  Wight,  of  the  Workingman's  school,  gave  a  brief  but  inter- 
esting description  of  the  primary  manu-mental  work  as  done  in 
that  mstitution.  In  addition  to  the  material  and  occupations  al- 
ready described  by  Miss  Skinner  we  were  informed  that  wire  be- 
ginning with  the  softest  lead  wire,  continuing  with  pliant  copper, 
and  concluding  with  a  stiffer  iron  wire  is  one  of  the  materials 
employed  to  great  advantage.  Moreover,  beginning  with  the 
second  term  the  pupils  are  taught  to  reproduce  in  miniature  many 
of  the  objects  of  common  observation  and  use  about  them,  and 
this  in  the  various  materials  with  which  their  manu-mental  tram- 
ing  has  proceeded.  Thus,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  second  term 
a  complete  croquet  set  is  made ;  the  balls  of  clay,  properly  col- 
ored, the  wickets  of  wire,  and  the  mallets  as  well  as  posts  carved 
from  wood  and  also  colored  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
game. 

Mrs.  Woolman,  of  the  Teachers  college,  advocated  sewing  for 
all  four  grades  and  both  sexes  with  the  greatest  emphasis  and  ut- 
most enthusiasm.  The  pedagogical  value  of  this  work  can 
hardly  be  over-estimated,  Mrs.  Woolman  insists.  It  arouses  the 
greatest  interest  among  the  children  and  ultimates  in  a  practical 
accomplishment  of  the  greatest  utility.  Of  course  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  materials  and  tools  employed  must  be  ac- 
quired at  the  same  time. 

Director  Richards,  of  the  Pratt  institute,  Brooklyn,  in  opening 
the  discussion  for  the  grammar  grades  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that 
for  some  time  to  come  the  restrictions  and  peculiarities  of  local 
conditions  must  exercise  a  dominant  influence  in  the  selection  of 
material  and  tools  and  that  therefore  no  course  generally  ac- 
ceptable could,  as  yet,  be  mapped  out;  and  he  also  warned 
against  the  danger  of  attempting  too,much,  or  of  trying  to  engraft 
the  trade  and  industrial  school  idea  upon  the  grammar  grades  of 
the  public  schools. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  no  contribution  was  of 
greater  practical  value  than  that  of  Principal  Knox,  of  Grammar 
school  No,  43  in  this  city.  With  no  material  furnished  other 
than  clay,  paper,  chalk,  and  colored  crayons ;  and  no  tools  be- 
yond the  pencil,  knife,  ruler,  and  compass  a  complete  course  of 
manu-mental  work  had  been  put  into  successful  operation  in  his 
school  to  the  utmost  advantage  of  the  so-called  *'  regular  studies." 
Sewing,  whittling,  slip  work,  chip-carving,  and  molding  were 
among  the  devices  reported  as  being  in  successful  operation  in  a 
half  dozen  other  schools  in  the  four  grammar  grades. 

Mr.  Hubert  R.  Jaques,  a  student  m  the  college,  brought  the 
conference  to  a  close  with  an  interesting  paper  showing  the  diffi- 
culty of  arriving  at  anything  like  an  accurate  or  practical  judg- 
ment as  to  the  cost  of  introducing  and  maintaining  manual 
training  m  the  public  schools,  from  the  data  thus  far  attainable. 
Between  the  extremes  of  penurious  economy  and  lavish  extrava : 
gance  there  must,  however,  be  some  golden  mean. 

New  York  City, 


TEACHERS 

Contemplating^  a  trip  to  Denver,  to  attend  the  Convention  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  in  July,  will  have  all  their  traveling  troubles 
borne,  and  wants  looked  after  by  an  agent  in  charge,  if  they  wul  join  the 
special  excursion,  arranged  for  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
apd  Charles  W.  Cole,  Albany.  N.  Y.,  the  Committee  on  Transportation 
for  Western  New  York.  They  will  also  secure  the  lowest  rates,  the  finest 
accommodations,  the  quickest  time,  and  the  best  meals. 

This  special  tram  will  leave  Syracuse  at  4  p.m.,  and  Bu£Ealo  at  8.00  p.m., 
on  July  i,  and  arrive  at  Denver,  at  5.:^  p.m.,  on  July  5.  It  will  be  com- 
posed of  the  finest  sleeping  cars,  and  will  be  run  via  the  West  Shore,  Nickel 
Plate  Road,  and  the  Northwestern,  Union  Pacific  route. 

Special  rates  have  been  authorized  by  all  lines  to  Syracuse  and  return  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Convention  of  the  State  Educational  Association,  Julj 
I,  2  and  3.  All  teachers  in  New  York  State  are  requested  to  attend  this 
Convention  at  Syracuse,  and  to  join  the  special  party  for  E>enver,  leaving 
at  4.O0  P.M.,  July  3. 

Teachers  purchasing  tickets  via  West  Shore  R.  R.  from  points  east  of 
Syracuse,  to  the  Denver  Convention,  will  be  allowed  a  stop-over  at  Syracuse 
to  attend  the  State  Convention. 

For  all  particulars  as  to  rates,  diverse  routes,  sleeping  oj*  reservations, 
&c ,  &c.,  write  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Chairman  Transportation  Committee, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  or  F.  J.  Moore,  General  Agent,  Nickel  Plate  Road, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Hood's  Sarsaparilla  possesses  just  the  needed  elements  to  build  up  the 
weak.    Get  only  Hood's. 
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TO  SHOW  WHAT  BENEFIT  THE 


HOLDEN  SYSTEM  FOR 

PRESERVING  BOOKS 

HAS   BEEN   TO   "FREE   TEXT-BOOK"   CITIES   AND   TOWNS 

JUST    CONSIDER    THE    RESULTS! 


FIRST. 

Sales  of  the  HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK 
COVER  in 

1892,  -       -       4CK>,0OO 

1893,  -  -  759,000 

1894,  -      1,400,000 


SECOND. 

Used  now  by  over  500 
city  and  town  school 
boards  and  recommen- 
ded by  ALL  of  them. 


THE  HOLDEN 

Transparent 


THIRD.— Where  are  they  Adopted  and  in  Constant  Use? 

Adopted  by  School  Boards  of  Pittsburg,  Harrisburg,  AllcRheny,  Erie,  Lancaster,  Reading,  Duluth,  Winona, 
Niagara  Falls,  Buflalu,  Ithaca,  Toledo,  Bangor,  Mc,  Lowell,  Springfield,  Worcester,  New  Bedford,  Salem,  Fall 
River,  Manchester,  Concord,  Nashua,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Jersey  City,  Plainfield,  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  over 
500  other  places. 

The  Holden  Patent  Book  Cover  (adjustable)  receives  the  soiling  and  wear  of  a  year's  use  instead  of  the 
book  !  The  soiled  cover  is  removed  at  the  end  of  a  year  and  the  next  scholar  is  given  the  book  in  a  clean 
cover.     The  common  laws  of  hygiene  demand  this. 

THE  HOLDEN 

Patent 
Self-Binder 

Repairs  the  Loosened 
leaves  and  strengthens 
the  Weakened  Bind- 
ing. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  FOR  30  DAYS. 

If  any  School  Board  ivill  follow  our  diycctions  we  will  furnish  the  repairing  material  and  net 
ask  any  payment  until  the  teachers  report  that  it  saves  ten  times  its  cost .'  Can  we  show  our  faith 
in  any  stronger  way  ?  The  cost  of  outfit  by  the  dozen  for  each  teacher's  desk  is  only  25  cents.  If 
school  funds  are  low  we  will  accommodate  payments  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  School  Board. 


Repairs  the  Tom 


■  when  the  book  is  transferred  ic 


The  System  Consists  of  "''®'^"„"^;^;,: ' 

SECOND — PuitinR  a  box  of  Self-Binders  and  an  envelope    of   strips,  of   Transparent   Paper  to  repair  loosened  and  torn  leaves 

on  each  Teacher's  E>esk.    (This  outfit  in  fuantiii/s  cost  only  35  centa.) 
THIRD — Instructing  pupils  to  notify   the  teacher  of  the  first  sign  of  weakness  in  the  book,  either  a  loosened  or  a  torn   leaf,  and 
having  the  teacher  apply  the  remedy  St  once. 
We  will  Hill  furnish  an  outfit  lor  a  dozen  desks  on  this  offer,  if  there  are  co  of  [hem  in  your  district,  because  we  iaaja  teachers  will 
>t  leave  their  rooms  to  hunt  up  the  janitor,  but  it  the  materials  are  right  under  their  eyes  they  will  do  the  repairing  in  a  moment.    A 


itiich  ii 


SAMPLE   SENT  WITH  CATALOG  ON  RECEIPT  OF  a-CENT  STAMP. 

HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COVER  CO. 

p.  o.  Box  643  A  SPRINGFIELD,   MASS. 


May  35,    1895. 
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National  Educational  Association.   ' 

HOTEL  ACCOM UOD AXIOMS  IN  DENVER. 

The  N.  E.  A.  hotel  commtttee  reports  that  100,000  persons 
■can  be  comfortably  accommodated.  Ail  of  the  lareer  hotels, 
boarding-houses,  and  resuurants  are  centrally  located  and  quite 
near  the  places  of  meeting.  Persons  desiring  rooms  and  board  in 
the  residence  districts  can  be  accommodated  where  they  will 
have  the  comforts  of  a  quiet  home  life  and  at  the  same  time  be 
-conveniently  near  the  center  of  the  city. 

Rates:  American  plan, at leadmg hotels, ti^ooto $4.00;  Euro- 
pean plan,  for  room  per  day,  ft.50  to  $100;  rooming  houses 
charge  for  room  per  day  from  t.50  to  (i-jo.  Room  and  board 
in  boarding  and  rooming  houses  (the  rates  perday)  are  from  ti.oo 
to  $2.50. 

All  who  intcDd  cominB  lo  Denver  in  atiendaDM  on  the  N.  E.  A.  will 
confer  a  favor  on  the  hotel  eommittce.  and  vei7  much  sunplifr  iti  work,  by 
sendinB  word  to  the  chairman  if  they  have  secured  quaiten,  p^ing  locilioQ 
«f  the  same,  and  if  they  wish  to  hate  accommodations  reserved  for  them, 
it  will  be  to  their  advuitaee  to  correspond  with  Ht.  Dick  at  ai  early  a  date 
ai  possible. 


in  February  and  secured  as  their  headquarters  the  Windsor, 
($3.00  per  day.)  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  best  hotels  in  the  city, 
for  the  officers  and  delegations  from  Illinois.  Arrangements  have 
recently  been  completed  with  the  St.  James  hotel  ($1.00  per  day), 
by  representatives  from  Tennessee,  and  two  or  three  other  South- 
ern states,  by  which  the  Southern  teachers  will  be  entertained  at 
this  hostelry.  Kentucky  has  engaged  the  Broadway  hotel  ($1.50 
per  day),  which  is  only  a  few  squares  distant  Irom  the  national 
headquarters. 


Teachers'  Associations. 


n  at  Elyrii 


Hay  35. — Noriheastem  Obio  Teachen'  Assodali' 
Hay  3j-aS-a9.— Oklatioina  Territorial  Normal  In^ 
May  33-31.— Annual  Meetiiigr  No.  WelllDeton  ( 
tional  Auociation,  Ut.  Forest. 
Hay  30-June  I.— Northwestern  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association 


■^arf*'  Educa* 


May  31 


w  England  Aswciatlon,  of  School  Superinlendenta  at  Bo»- 


Fred  Dick,  chairman. 
W,  J.  Wise,        George  W.  Wyatl,      Georg.  C,  Norrii.     B.  W.  BaiTOW*. 
H.  W.  Zlrkle,     W.  H.  Wolfenbereer.  C.  W.  Ownbaugh,    J,  U.  Etwin, 
Ed.  G.  Arnold,  F.  E.  PhLUipi. 

Highlands,  the  largest  and  most  attractive  suburb,  is  situated 
just  northwest  of  the  city  at  quite  an  elevation  above  it.  There 
are  several  delightful  resorts,  among  which  are  Manhattan  Beach, 
a  beauIiFul  combination  of  summer  and  winter,  zoo,  and  garden. 
A  fine  lake  of  abuut  500  acres  is  utilized  in  winter  for  skating  and 
in  summer  for  hathing.  A  small  steamboat  and  a  large  number 
of  row  boats  afforri  all  a  chance  for  a  trip  on  the  water.  Elitch's 
Gardens,  another  beautiful  resort,  is  laid  out  with  shady  walks 
and  drives,  and  contains  a  well  stocked  conservatory.  The 
animal  collection  is  a  decided  attraction,  comprising  some  very 
rare  specimens.  A  comfortable  and  commodious  theater  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  about  2,00a  is  occu[}ied  during  the  summer 
season  by  meritorious  specialty  companies,  ftodcy  Mountain 
lake  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  picnic  grounds  around  Denver. 
A  beautiful  lake  affords  good  boating,  bathing,  and  fishing,  while 
in  the  grove  upon  its  banks  are  swings,  hammocks  and  croquet 

{rounds.  The  numerous  cable  and  electric  lines  so  connect 
Lii{hlands  with  Denver  that  the  center  of  thecity  may  be  reached 
from  the  most  extreme  points  in  from  fifteen  10  twenty  minutes. 
The  homes  are  large  and  commodious,  having  all  ol  the  modern 
conveniences.  These  will  be  opened  to  the  teachers  and  first- 
class  accommodations,  with  all  the  comforts  of  a  home,  may  be 
had  for  from  Ss.oo  (o  IS.oo  per  week. 

Several  state  headquarters  have  already  been  engaged.  The 
Brown  Palace  hotel  has  been  chosen  by  the  local  commtttee  as 
the  headquarters  for  the  national  officers.  (Rates  (4.00  pwr  day.) 
The  Metropole  (European  plan,  {i.oo  to  I2.00  per  room), 
across  Broadway  from  the  Brown,  has  been  secured  as  head- 
quarters for  Kansas  te  chers.  Nebraska  has  completed  ar- 
rangements with  the  Albany  and  Giisey  (rooming  house,  t.50 
toti.oo),  to  entertain  the  teachers  from  that  state.  (American 
plan,  $1.00.)     Representatives  from  Illinois  came  to  Denver  early 


June  11.— Slate  Teachers' Assodation  for  Colored  Teachers  a 
Te»ai.      Mr.  A.  J.   Hoore,  Waco.  Texas,  president. 

June  iB-ao.— Missouri  Stsle  Teachers'  Association  at  Petlle  Spnnei. 

June  34. — National  Association  ol  tlocutiooisu,  at  Boolon.  Mass. 

June  34-July  s- — Georgia  Sute  Teachers'  Association  at  Cumberiand 
Island.  ^  „    , 

June  35-37.— Arkansas  Sute  Teacheci'   Association  at  Searcy.     H.  A. 
Nkkell,  Oiark,  president.  „      ,     ■     j 

Jiine  a4-July  s.— Georgia  SUte  Teachers'   Association,  at  CuDiberlaiid 
Island. 

June  3S-a7.— Teias  SUte  Teachers'  AsKocialloo  at  Dallas. 

June  35-37.— Arkansas  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Searcy. 

June  a;,  38,  ag.—Kew  York  Uniiert-lty  Convocation  at  Albany. 

July  1.— West  Virginia  Staie  Teachers'  Association,  at  Shenherdrtown. 

July  3-3-4.— Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Mt.  Gretna. 

July  3-3-4-— Ohio  SUie  Teachers'  Association  at  Saoduaky. 

July  i8-3s.— Pan-American  Congress  of  Religion  and  Education  at  Tor- 
onto, Canada.     Address  S.  Sherin,  Sec'y,  Rossin  House,  Toronto.  Canada. 

July  12-15.- Deuisch-Amerikanischer  Lehrtrbund  at  Louisville.  Ky. 

July   16-18.— Manual  Training  Teachers'  Aisodation  of  America,  at 

"  July  I.  a,  3.— New  York  Stale  Teach 

July  5-13.— Naiional   Educational  A; . 

July  9-ia.— American  Institute  of  Instruction  at  Portland,  Maine. 

The  Alabama  Chautauqua  Assembly  in  Talladega,  July. 

July  a-3-4.— Alabama  Eaucational  Association  at  Talladega. 

July  18-19-ao.— The  Annual  State  Teaihers'  Association  at  Oregon  City, 

July  a.  3,  4.— Pennsylvania  Suie  Teachers'  Association  at  Mt.  Giel 
July  16,  17,  18.— Manual  Tra;    ' 
slitute,  Chicago,  III. 
July  1.— Kentucky  Slate  Teac 

Reduced  Sates  to  Denver,  CoL,  via  Pennsjlvanla  Ballroad. 

f—  .t. 1.. —  ..( persons  who  desire  to  visit  Colorado  on  the 


il  Association, 
ailroad  Company  will  sell 
er,  Color    '    "     ' 


occasion  ol  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educ. 

ver.  Col.,  July  5  to  la,  the  Peonsylvania  Railr^-^ , ,  -- 

sion  tickets  cm  July  3,  4  and  5,  to  Denver,  Colorado  Springs,  Manllou.  and 
Pueblo,  at  /it  rxtrtmely  law  rait  of  S50-75  'r<""  New  York,  549-35  from 
Philadelphia.  $47.50  from  Baltimore  and  Washington,  547.35  from  Harns- 
buig  ;  proportionate  rales  from  other  points. 

■Tiiese  tickets  will  be  good  tor  return  passage  Irom  Colorado  points  on 
July  13,  13,  14  and  15,  with  an  extension  unul  September  1,  il  desired. 

A  special  train  of  Pullman  Buffet  Sleeping  Cjrs  will  be  run.  leaviDg  New 
York  at  10.10  A.M.,  July  4,  stopping  at  prominent  intermediate  points, 
and  arriving  at  Denver  on  the  afternoon  of  July  6. 

This  affords  a  grand  opportunhy  for  a  trip  to  the 
Mountain  lesoris  in  Colorado  at  a  comparatively  si 


le  world-renowned  Rocky 


Sick 

Or  Bilious 

Headache 

Cured  by  Taking 


Cathartic  Pills 

Awarded 

Medal  and  Diploma 

At  World's  Fair. 

Aak  jtfai  Dniglat  for  ATer**  8arw)^aiillft. 


oitr>o  ^AHTimm  betwi 

S', !.',,!  EUROPE 

and  from  31  tlaya  to  1 

Mralloo  tnncaprr.  ttale  tli 
I NDEHEND  Etif  ticf w?  "™ 
H.  QAZK  ti  SONS,  Lt4l., 


•IftS 
to«7M, 


ISAAC   PITMA'Htt 

SHORTHAND 

TAi;UHT  IN  THE 

PUBLIC    DAY    SCHOOLS   OF 
HEW    YORK    CITY. 

Send  for  ipeclmfo  luge*  ot  "  Isaac  FiUou'st^oi 


educational  Publisher*, 
4:1-47  Boat  10th  St.,  KEW  TOMB. 


VACATION  WORK  FOR 

TEACHERS    tvepnwish  ttwiiiuniombKry^ 

—*"■'—  ilmeioiwanlerrltorr.  Dliuim 

STUDENTS.  nohlndr«iDei-el«yihe(«lBhl. 

"FUUU'NHEAD  WILrtUN" 

By  Mark  Twain. 

;;thb  blue  ribkon" 

"THB  ADTAhOINO  KINDOOn" 

Bible  frophecT  lllDatraleil. 
"KAnBIiKB  THROUGH  OURrOONTRV" 

An  BdncatlonaiaeograplUcM  flame. 
Select  the  tiook  ion  wish  ud  •™d  for  liberal  tmwi 

AKXBICAK  PUBUBHU  0  CO.  Hartford,  Conn. 


Civil  Service  Examination  for  Exunln- 
ers.    Dept.  of  Public  liutnactton. 

An  Open  Comoetitlve  Examination  lor  the  portion 
f>(  Eiamincr  in  the  Depanmenl  ot  Public  Initnictioo 
at  Albany,  will  br  held  on  Wednesday.  May  19,  at  is 
o'clock,  A.M..  at  Albany  and  Rochester. 

AopHcaDti  may  select  one  ot  more  ot  the  following 
iroupa:  Hatnamatlo,  Arfthnetic  and  Alftebra. 
Kngllah  and  Hiilery,  Grunmar.  Cumpoilllcin, 
bpclllnR,  Ceoeraphy,  Aoerican  History  and  CliU 
GaVemmeot.  Science,  Physics,  Physlilocy  and  Hy- 
aiene.  School  l.aw  and  Hetboda,  School  I-aw, 
Methods,  School  Economy,  and  Current  Topics  lo 
addition  to  the  above  »ub)eclB,  applicants  may  be  ex- 
amined upon  request  in  Drawing  or  Booklteepinc. 
Salary  from  (900  to  JiSoo  per  annum. 

Applicants  niuBt  be  residenla  and  dtiient  of  the 
Stale  si  New  York,  Limits  o[  are  tweoly-one  and 
"      '      blank  address  tbe  Netr 
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SUMMER  COURSE  IN  LANGUAGES.|T"e  national 

SUMMER   SCHOOL 


Circulars  1122  Broadway,  New  York. 
Best  Advantages  for  learning  conversation.  Normal  Course  for  teachers. 

THE  BERUTZ  SCHOOL  OF  LANGUAGES. 

ASBURY  PARK,        -      -      N.  J.  I  AUDITORIUM,  -  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

MnicharminrmuHtltftit*.  I 


Ctlmrndtlfan*. 


id  for  Iht  of  pabllcatloni  ud  mnple  paget  o(  ih«  llluiirued  BerllU  Method  for  Cblldrcn. 


An  Ideal  Music  Reader  in  Cliart  ^0™. 


Adopted  <or  exclusive  use  In  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Used  In  every  city  In  MINNESOTA. 


C  XST  CHAITT    FOIl    B 


i}^st(s=feiTOT^ 


— ' —        --g — <o{/iilMSi]»Jo«T5iGrfT.^:: ?=s5T> 


^^^. 


aUMCl  nUSIll(*l>M11UCTin.'H«^  CXCHIfNY  Ml]9ICALL:f  AKD  TYPOtlUrMWltf. 


IK  tEjnHoNiiM;  MD  snciMCM  ri 


SPECIAL.    AGENTS     WANTED. 


POCKET  MAPS 


CMM  in  the  U. 


S.  should  own  a  stale  map,  Agenko  -...l.;.. 
everywhere.  Sample  map.  any  slate,  poal- 
paid,  rcn  ceiiU  in  silver.  Map  of  the  U  S. 
same  price.  The  W.  A.  Choate  Co., 
School  and  Church  Furnishers,  34  Slate 
Street.  Albany.  N.  Y. 


Sioo  DOLLARS  ^V 


tWay.    Nc 


"THE  COMPLETE  COMPENDIUM 
OF  UNIVERSAL  KHOWLEDGC." 

I  he  onlT  Encyclopedia  snd  DIclioDary  kUIde  » 
•  l.7».  Don't  full  10  B"  1  copy,  jmt  (rom  prtss. 
DoD-tmuiiI.  TtaequlckulKllmiboDliam.  Hsnd- 
wme  omfii  with  full  e«plan»iio!n  (ret  10  ie«chirs  ior 
loe.,  10  pay  poMaRC.    AnsMs  Wahthd  Evovwhbiiii. 

V.  ULDACH,  Jr., 
BIhle  ElBuae,  94  N-  >lh  Si.,  Fhtlndplphlii.  Ph 


We  aim  to  have  Ihc  best  school  possible, 
and  to  get  the  ablest  instructors.  Thii 
costs  more.  The  best  is  always  most  cost- 
ly, but,  at  the  same  time  the  cheapest. 
Send  for  sixty-lour  page  circular  giving  all 
details  ol  work,  expense,  etc. 
Address, 

SHERMAN  WILLIAMS 

OLEtrS  FALLS,  N.    T. 


PIANO 


EFREEii 


|25j2i505gS 


TEACHERS'    AGENCIES. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES,   ^"'"^^^tit-r.'^" 

aXHD  TO  AUr  OF  TBMSM  AQSNCIEa  FOB  VM^PAQK  AOOKY  HAmTAL.  FBKX. 
t  Aifabunon  Place,  Bouon.  Mau. ;  Sdj  Twelflb  Street,  WMhlnRlon,  D.  C. : 

»o  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. :  ,«>CeinunF  Builaiojt,  J" "-  "'— 

351  WatHiii  Avenue.  Ctalcaao,  III. ;  ik^i  South  SprL 

31  Church  Street,  Toroa 


I  Spring  Street.  Lo*  Angela.  CaL 


No  Fee  for  Registration. 

Thli  la  the  best  poMlble  Buanntee  of  faithful wrvlce.  MlM  Bofl 
In  tM  Asencr  work  (formerly  chief  clerk  of  theTeacherB'Co-opeci 
to  he«r  from  alt  her  old  friends,  and  to  make  thP  acquaintance  or  L. 

onre  teaohera,  or  are  amliltloutfitr  their  own  advanccuaeui.     Write         _    ..       

time,  uid  she  will  be  glad  to  leplf  etatlns  what  she  belie  vet  she  can  do  lor  each.    Addreri 

NATIONAL  TEACHERS'   AGENCY,  Misa  Olean  Bodine,  AfaHaffr. 

24-26  Van    Buren   Street,   (Athanatoinl  Second  door  eaitolWabaih  ave.,  CHICAGO. 


odb  pkofits  rome  fboih  com- 

his8iom9  amd  not  kbox 

advancb  fees. 

Miuitofilnp-Holon^and  Cavoratjly  known 
Association)  will  lie  pleased 
>netl.  who  wish  either  lo  ee- 

iourwaalBVery  fully, 
jloreach.    Ad^ 


THE  BRIDQE  TEACHERS'  AQENCY  "SSSSSJ^"" 

One  Fee  RcRliKi*  in  Both  Oflicei.    Send  for  Agency  Manual. 

BnaJnaaiOftaM:  I  I  OTremont  St.,  BOSTON.    21  I  Wabaah  Ave.,  CHICACO. 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

Provides   Schools   of    all    Oradea   with    Competent   T«aoh«ra.      Asalsts 
Taaohars  with  Good  Records  In  Obtalnlns  Poeillona. 
Ctrrnfm^tHci  niitk  Kkitlsmciri  and  Itackrri  11  itiviUd. 

HiLBLAN  P.  FREKCU,  lAtta*K*r,  S4  State  St.,   Albany,  M.   Y. 


^T —,  ^  There  are  several  (rood  agencies  but  if  you  wish  one 
Y  CA  '^^^  stands  high  with  school  officers,  that  recommends 
*  ^''^    teachers  and  fills  positions.    Register  in 

The  Penna.  Educational  Bureau,  ""JiL.SaSJSr-gi." 


THE  ALBERT  &  CLARK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 

<C.  J.  ALBERT  &  B.  P.  CLARK,  jfo»ro-..i        a  I  I  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICACO,  ILL. 

Eiubliihed  iggj.    The  Isrgeil  and  belt  equipped  Agency  In  the  Weil. 
^TAsant  for  KartkwHt:    C.  P.  BOOKK8,  MiirdislltnnD,  la. 

rtes,    476    to 
1  20  par  month;  3  collese  presidents,   I   at  (IBOO,  2  at 
-  41200  each:   ID  assistants  440  to  466. 


Address  with  stamp. 


B.    E.   JARRATT,  Victoria,   MIsa. 


TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

OP  RBUABLS 

American  and  Fotclffn  Teacher*,  Froieaiora,  and 
Uusidant  olbotb  Kmea  lor  Uniierdiiea,  Ccrilesct, 


re..  Chicago.    4,000  pobIUodii  fliled. 


AMERICAN    AND    FOREIGN 

TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

Proieuoii.  Principals.  AisiitBDii,  Tulora.  andGo*' 

mend!  good  schools  10  parents.    Call  on  or  addrei* 

Mrs.   M.   J.   YOUNG-FULTON, 


Lady  Teachers  ^''^Li'"^''^^ 

School  positions  in  Pennsylvania  and  otber  Maiea. 
Address  a/ ojucr  NATIONAL   UDCCATIOHAL 
UDRKAtl.  RouckT  L.  Mviss.  Manner, 
(..ih  year.)  HARRISat;RG.  PA. 


^  •>  Jl  irjiti /-Ai  '*  valuable  in  proportioa  to  it 
^n  agency  influence.  1(  It  menlT  hew 
o[     vacanciei     and  ^^^^  i>  something,  hot  ii 

;oii?"ihVt  i"''ni^r"'°o^I  Rccommgnds 

CW  .   BARDEEN,  Svraci'se,  N.  Y. 

SBhermePhom'a  Teaehers'  AgHSf 
Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 
Esubllsbed  ■!;;. 
3   East  14TH  Street,  N.  Y, 


1   hi.^^. 


ioresfra 


READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  i 
tioning  The  Journal  when  c 
municating  with  advertisers. 
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Dn-V  GOODS. 


Children's  Summer 
Dresses. 

$1.00  to  $5.00  Each 

175  Dreuei,  sizes  2  and  3  years; 

1 00  Dresses,  4  years'  elie ; 

93  Dresses,  6  yurs'  size ; 

1 58  Dresses,  sizes  8,  1 0,  and  1 2  years. 

Every  variety  of  Sunmer  Material ; 
CInflham,  Dlmtty,  Batlete,  Lawn,  eto.,  and 
the  dresses  are  marked  at  about  the  cost  of 
the  aiaterlal. 

Prices  $1.00  to  $5.00  each,  oertalaly 
not  half  prioe. 

Ready  tbie  week. 

James  McCreery&  Co., 

Broadway  and  Eleventh  Street. 
New  Yarlt. 


Rich  Laces. 

Chiffons,  Veilings, 

Batiste  Fronts  &•  Collars, 

Lace  Collars,  Chiffon  Boas,  Ruffles ' 

GRASS  LINEN  EMBROIDERIES 

Batiste  Bands  &•  Edgings, 

UMBRELLAS, 
Parasols. 

NEW    YORK. 

NOTE-Commencinv  Jnae  »L  our  nan  will 


New  Books. 

The  19th  of  April,  1  775,  is  a.  day  that  is 
full  o(  meaning  to  the  patriotic  AmericaD, 
and  its  anniversary  should  be  more  gener- 
ally observed  in  the  schools  than  it  is.  The 
recounting  of  (he  stirring  events  connected 
with  the  opening  of  the  Rsvolutionary  war 
will  have  an  excellent  effect  in  inspiring  the 
pupils  with  patriotism.  An  excellent  his- 
tory of  these  events,  together  with  the  po- 
etry written  in  their  commemoration,  is  con- 
tained in  the  little  book  by  George  J,  Var- 
ney  entitled  The  >lory  of  Patriots' Day  : 
Lexington  and  Concord.  He  describes  in 
tbe  beginning  the  condition  or  tbings  in 
Massachusetts  just  previous  to  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and 
then,  starting  with  the  i8th  of  April.  1775, 
he  relates  with  great  particularity  the  events 
of  that  night  and  the  succeeding  day  in 
Boston  and  at  Lexmgton  .  and  Concord, 
the  ride  of  Revere  and  Dawes,  the  massa- 
cre at  Lexington  and  the  fight  at  Concord 
bridge.  Paul  Revere's  story  of  his  famous 
ride,  the  original  of  which  is  owned  by  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  is  quoted 
in  full.  Scarcely  less  interesting  are  the 
narratives  of  others  who  either  took  part  in 
tbe  doings  of  tbe  day.  or  who  received  the 
accounts  from  those  who  did.  An  added 
chapter  gives  an  account  of  the  flags  used 
dutiDg  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  (Lee  & 
Shepard,  Boston.    Sixty  cents  ) 

A  notable  woilt,  the  first  number  of 
which  has  been  received,  is  tbe  Library  of 
Natural  History  cAittA  by  Richard  Lydek- 
ker,  F.R.S.,  a  naturalist  who  ranks  among 
the  best.  There  is  a  preface  by  Dr.  Scla- 
ter,  F.R.S.,  secretary  of  the  Lonaon  Zoolog- 
ical Society,  and  the  work  is  to  be  embel- 
lished with  sixteen  hundred  full-page  and  | 
smaller  illustrations  and  seventy-two  col- 1 
oied  plates,  two  in  each  part.  The  size  is 
royal  octavo  and  the  print  large  and  clear. 
The  size  of  the  thirty-six  parts  when  com- 
plete may  be  judged  from  (he  fact  that  the 
first  part  contains  ninety-six  pages.  In  this 
opening  number  the  monkey  tribe  is  de- 
scribed and  iUustrated  in  an  accurate  and 
entertaining  manner.  Alcbougb  tbe  sub- 
jects are  treated  extensively  and  to  a  large 
extent  from  a  scientific  standpoint,  yet  tbe 
descnptions  are  not  dry,  but  such  as  would 
interest  the  non-scientifec  reader.  The  pal- 
eontological  side  of  natural  history  is  not 
lostsighiof.  yJam€s  Royal  Natural  His-  I 
tory  claims  to  be  up-to  date,  and  ignores  j 
the  old  hard-and-fast  line  between  tbe  pres-  , 
ent  and  the  past,  so  that  with  every  animal  | 
we  have  an  account  of  its  nearest  allies  or  I 
representatives  in  geologic  times,  and  their  | 
several  differences  and  characteristics.  If 
these  handsome  books  are  placed  in  the  I 
home  or  school  library  tbe  children  will  I 
early  develop  a  taste  for  natural  bisiory.  1 
Those  who  make  up  tbe  library  list  should 
not  overlook  them.  (Frederick  Wame  &  ' 
Co.,  3  Cooper  Union.  New  York,  Pub- 
lished fortnightly  at  fifty  cents  a  number.) 


••Other     sorts "    of     Bladings 

n  not  be  compared  with 


BIAS 

VELVETEEN 

SKIRT  BINDINGS 

which  lasts  as  long 
as  the  skirt  and  do 
not  deface  the 
ahoea. 

Anlofiht"S.H.ti  U.-  mbiiaivrrflrans  ihBHliit 
tit  lalesi  ftniian  ceitumis.   mih  Biokltto*     Ham 
M  Biail rlir  Drrss  sun.'  ma:M faf  lOc.  :ii  ilampt 
Tll«5.  H.  *  M.  Co..P.  O.  B<l«a99.  N.V. 

••5.H.&M."  Dress  Stays  are  tlwBMt. 


Ladies' 
Cloth 
Capes 

from$1.  to$tll. 

Send  far  illustrattd 
tatatogtit. 

EBENSUGOER 

MulaDkotarar, 

315  Cbnrcb  St., 
REW  TOBX. 


USE 
ONLY 


Brown's  French  Dressing 

OM  TOUB 

BOOTS  and  SHOES 


cL'rll^SdT    WESTERN    WHEEL  WORKS 
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Publisher's  Notes. 

The  bright  boys  and  girls  are  not  satis- 
fied if  simply  told  thai  natural  laws  act  so 
and  so ;  tbey  want  to  test  them  tbemselves, 
and  how  can  they  do  this  better  than  with 
the  pbysiciil  and  chemical  apparatus  of 
Rjch^ds  &  Co.,  Limited,  New  York  and 
Chicago?  Chemicals,  microsco[>e3,  acces- 
sories, balances,  weights,  and  platinum,  may 
also  be  obtained  of  tnis  firm. 

It  is  gratifying  (o  see  how  generally  draw- 
ing  a  txiiur  taught  in  the  schools.  Once  it 
was  placeo  among  the  educational  luxuries, 
but  ideas  have  changed  greativ  in  the  past 
few  years.  If  the  child  is  (0  do  good  work 
he  ought  to  have  ^ood  materials  to  work 
with,  like  those  furnished  by  the  Keuffel  & 
Esser  Co.,New  York.  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis. 
They  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  schools  of  all  grades  and 
are  supplying  most  of  the  colleges  and  uni- 


For  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  at  Denver,  Coto.,  in  July, 
next,  the  Western  trunk  lines  have  named  a 
rate  of  one  standard  lare,  plus  two  aollars 
for  the  round  trip.  Variable  routes  will  be 
permitted.  Special  side  trips  at  reduced 
rates  will  be  arranged  for  from  Denver  to 
all  the  principal  pomts  of  interest  through- 
out Colorado,  and  those  desiring  to  extend 
the  trip  to  California,  Oregon,  and  Wash- 
ington, will  be  accommodated  at  satisfac- 


Teacbers  and  others  that  desin 


jt  intend  attending  this  meeting  or  of  mak- 
ing a  Western  trip  this  summer,  will  find 
Uiis  their  opportunity.  The  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  Railway  (first-class  in 
every  respect)  will  run  through  cars  Chica- 
go to  Denver.  For  full  particulars,  write  to 
or  call  on  Geo.  H.  Heaflord.  General  Pas- 
senger and  Ticket  Agent,  Chicago.  III. 

At  the  present  time  there. seems  to  be  a 
perfect  p^ion  for  piaures,  as  is  shown  by 
the  use  made  ol  them  by  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, and  books.  The  magic  lantern  also 
is  doiiu:  its  part  to  minister  to  the  demand. 
The  Critenon  and  Parabolon  Projection 
Lanterns  o(  J,  B.  Coll  &  Co..  New  York  are 
so  constructed  that  either  oil,  lime  or  electric 
light  may  be  used  interchangeably. 

The  Harvard  summer  school  of  pedagogy 
uses  J.  A.  McLellan's  Applied  Piyehology: 
it  is  available  also  for  the  Reading  Circle  or 
the  Teacher's  Club,  and  is  used  by  many. 
Excellent  terms  are  offered  to  clubs  of  five 
or  more  by  the  Educational  Publishing  Co.. 
50  Bromficld  street,  Boston,  and  63  Fifth 
avenite.  New  York. 

If  diplomas  are  Jo  be  given  to  the  pupils 
they  shoulfl  be  pretty  and  artistic,  so  that 
tfaey  will  be  proud  to  show  them  in  after 
years.  C.  L.  Ricketts,  Opera  House  B'l'd'g, 
Chicago,  makes  a  specialty  of   supplying. 


Beecham's  pills  are  for  bilious- 
ness, bilious  headache,  dyspep- 
sia, heartburn,  torpid  liver,  diz- 
ziness, sick  headache,  bad  taste 
in  the  mouth,  coated  tongue, 
loss  of  appetite,  sallow  skin,  etc., 
when  caused  by  constipation; 
and  constipation  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  all  of  them. 

Go  by  the  book.  Pills  roc.  and 
25c.  a  box.  Book  free  at  your 
druggist's  or  write  B.  F.  Allen  Co., 
36s  Canal  Street,  New  York. 

Annual  sales  more  ihan  b,ocio,QOO  boxes. 


diplomas  in  the  best  styles  of  woikmanship. 
He  has  numerous  designs  from  which  to 
choose,  or  if  a  special  design  is  required  he 
will  submit  sketches  and  estimates.  In 
writing  for  samples  of  diplomas  don't  for- 
get 10  state  the  kind  of  school  and  the  num- 
ber needed ;  and  for  programs,  the  number 
and  approximately  the  price  per  hundred 
you  wish  to  pay. 

Do  not  drudge  along  with  pen  and  ink, 
if  you  have  much  writing  to  do.  This  is 
too  stow  for  the  last  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Get  a  typewriter  like  the 
Remington,  New  Model,  No.  6„  which  has 
many  notable  improvements  including  more 
permanent  alignment,  improved  spacing 
mechanism,  lighter  and  wider  carriage,  uni- 
form and  easy  touch,  economical  ribbon 
movement,  and  improved  paper  feed.  For 
particulars  write  to  WyckoR,  Seamans  & 
Benedict,  317  Broadway.  N.  Y. 

Thousands  of  schools  in  all  parts  of  our 
country  have  used  the  excellent  books  in  the 
Riverside  Literature  series  with  pleasure 
and  protii.  Their  cheapness  and  high  qual- 
ity commend  them  to  teachers  who  desire 
that  their  pupils  shall  acquire  a  taste  for 
the  best  literature.  A  descriptive  circular 
giving  the  table  of  contents  of  each  number 
m  ihe  series  will  be  seni  to  any  address  on 
application  to  Houghton.  MifHin  &  Co.. 
Boston. 

For  nearly  a  century  Rfcamier  Cream 
has  been  in  use,  a  fact  which  speaKs  volumes 
lor  it.  This  preparation  is  used  by  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  Patti.  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
Mrs.  Langtry,  Lillian  Russell,  and  other 
well-known  women.  It  is  not  a  cosmetic  ; 
it  is  applied  at  night  and  washed  ofi  in  the 
morning.  For  information  address  Harriet 
Hubbard  Ayer,  Rdcamier  Mfg.  Co.,  131 
West  31st  streer,  N.  Y. 

On  April  19  the  Michigan  Central  Rail- 
road moved  its  offices  from  Exchange  street, 
Buffalo,  to  319  Main  street,  in  the  Briggs 
Building.  The  ticket  oflices  will  continue 
in  charge  of  their  popular  and  gentlemanly 
Eastern  Passenger  Agent.  W.  H.  Under- 
wood. They  are  on  the  ground  floor  and 
handsomely  finished  and  well  adapted  to 
the  largely  increased  business  of  the  com- 
pany, while  the  location  is  a  most  conve- 
nient one  in  the  heart  of  the  business  center. 
On  the  third  floor  of  the  same  building  will 
also  be  the  offices  of  the  Michigan  Central's 
freight  department,  Mr.  John  Crampton, 
general  Eastern  freight  agent,  and  of  the 
lllue  Line  and  Canada  Southern  lines,  oper- 
ating over  the  Michigan  Central. 

The  best  skilled  labor  is  employed  at  the 
Manhattan  School  and  Furniture  Works, 
117  Clinton  place,  N,  Y.,  and  the  best  ma- 
terial is  used  so  that  the  products  are  first 
class.  A  church  or  a  school  can  be  fitted 
up  entire  at  very  low  prices.  All  their 
articles  are  made  at  the  factory  of  the  com- 
pany so  that  they  can  safely  guarantee 
them. 

Teachers  who  intend  to  attend  the  Nat- 
ional Educational  Convention  at  Denver 
would  do  well,  before  selecting  their  tomes 
to  write  to  any  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  railway  (whose  addresses 
are  given  in  an  advertisement  in  another 
column)  lor  a  copy  of  the  recent  publication, 
■■  St.  Louis  Through  a  Camera,'  which  will 
be  mailed  free  on  application. 

Before  school  opens  next  fall  a  large 
number  of  school-houses  will  be  put  up 
and  furnished.  When  making  up  the  list 
of  articles  to  be  bought  do  not  forget 
scientific  apparatus.  Write  to  the  Alfred 
L.  Robbins  Co.,  179  l^e  street.  Chicago, 
lor  descriptions  of  their  physical  and  chem- 
ical apparatus,  microscopes,  telescopes,  lan- 
terns, motors,  dynamos,  etc. 


That  Tired  Feeling 


-IcordlaUyraeiM- 
mend  Hood'i  Sv*>- 
parlUa  to  aU  wbo  m^ 
be  suBerlnK  with  te- 
digestion   or  Impun 

Run  Down 

fMUng,  or  KeneraOj 
outuf  order.  ItvUI 
surely  belp  any  vho 
Klre  ItB  fair  trial,  U 
tbere  la  any  help  tor 
tbem.  I  bava  found 
Itot  Ereat  I>eiiefltfar 
Rheumatism. 


Hood's^"' Cures 

fetllQg."    W.  N.  Bars  as.  Hartturd  City.  Ind. 
^OOd'a   Plll«   al'B   imlvcrsaJ  latlalaettoa. 


Stop  that  Cough! 

It  may  lead  to  serious  conse- 
quences. Cough  remedies  will 
not  do  it,  because  it  means  more 
than  a  simple  cold.  Scott's 
Emulsion  of  Cod-liver  Oil  with 
Hypophosphites  will  do  it,  and 
at  the  same  time  will  •r^d  up 
and  fortify  the  system,  ag^ainst 
further  attacks. 

We  are  putting  up  a.  50-cent 
size  for  just  these  local  diffi- 
culties. For  ordinary  Coughs 
and  Colds  that  quantity  will 
doubtless  cure.  If  it  is  deep- 
seated  it  may  require  more. 

Don't  t4p*rtuadia  to  accept  a  mbftUutt/ 

$[Oll&  Boone,  N.Y.    AIIDniggiil).      50c  and  $1. 


m 


Is  absorbed  into  the 
circulation  almost  in- 
stantly. Beef  teas  and 
broths  contain  no  nour- 
ishment whatever. 


The  St  Denis  Hotel 


3  Ct.amirrM  STMsar, 
A.  NEW  YORK. 


O/fatItt  Qrmtt  t 


The  Si.  Dcniiiilhcm«cceain1lv  looted  botd  la 
'hr  metfopolli.  conducted  on  the  European  ptao  A 
■„.     , .. 1_  -nlarira%a 


le  price*.    It  hmi  Iwen  re 


Whhlaa 
"  iwedv 

WILLIAM  TAYLOR,  P.o». 


May  35,  1895 
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It  is  often  desirable  to  have  a  nnmber  of  I 
copies  of  a  writing  or  drawing,  one  for 
such  member  of  a  class :  or  perhaps  it  is 
necessary  to  get  up  a  program.  For 
each  work  the  neograpb  or  the  Simpkx  I 
Printer  can  b«  used,  often  saving  a  printing ', 
bill.  A  circular  giving  full  descriptions  of 
these  useful  contrivances  will  be  sent  by 
Lawton  &  Co.,  30  Vesey  street,  N,  Y.  | 

The  poet  speaks  of  "  pictures  on  mem-  | 
ory's  walls,"  but  when  they  are  examined 
they  will  be  found  not  half  so  clear  as  those 
made  by  a  kodak,  like  the  Bullet.  This  only 
weighs  twenty-one  ounces  and  makes  pict- 
ures three  and  one  half  inches  square.  It 
shoots  twelve  times  and  can  be  reloaded  in 
daylight.  A  catalogue  will  be  sent  free  by 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  livery  men  complain  that  the  great 
demand  for  oicyctes  is  ruining  their  business, 
and  no  wonder  when  such  beautiful  and 
serviceable  machines  are  on  tlie  market  as 
the  Monarch.  There  are  five  difierent 
models  weighing  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
five  pounds,  every  one  of  which  is  fully 
guaranteed  when  it  leaves  the  factory.  Full 
particulars  will  be  furnished  by  the  Mon- 
arch Cycle  Co.,  Lake  &.  Halsted  streets, 
Chicago,  and  97  Reade  street,  N.  Y. 

Magazines. 

"  Twilight  Tales  of  the  Aiores  "  is  the 
attraaive  title  of  an  article  in  the  June 
number  of  TAe  Chautauguan,  by  Lyman 
Horace  Weeks.  He  shows  that  popular 
tales  of  the  primitive  people  possess  much 
romantic  sentiment  and  simple  beauty. 
Samuel  L.  Gracey,  U.  S.  consul  to  China, 
gives  some  little  known  facts  about  the 
Chinese  methods  of  carrying  mail  from  the 
"  letter  shops."  The  series  <A  charming 
talks  oti  astronomy  by  Mary  Proctor  is  con- 
tinued, the  title  for  the  article  in  this  num- 
ber being  "  Flowers  of  the  Sky." 

The  June  number  of  Our  Timss  will  be 
an  unusually  fine  one.  The  principal  feat- 
ures will  be  an  account  of  the  crisis  in 
Austria-Hungary  with  portraits  of  Em- 
peror Francis  Joseph  and  Count  Kalnoky 
and  Baron  BanSy ;  an  article  on  the 
Atlanta  exposition  with  illustrations,  and  a 
full  resume  of  the  events  of  the  month. 
Besides  there  will  be  portraits  of  Gustav 
Freytag,  Eugene  Field,  and  Bret  Harte,  and 
a  fine  picture  of  the  Washington  arch.  The 
departments  of  Questions  and  Answers, 
For  the  Geography  Class,  and  Science  and 
Industry  will  be  well  represented.  This 
paper  gives  just  the  material  that  is  needed 
lor  use  in  classes  ;  a  special  effort  is  made 
to  keep  out  everything  that  is  worthless. 

In  his  monthly  chat  on  "  Men,  Women, 
and  Books,"  in  ike  Critic  of  May  18,  Mr. 
Zangwill  complains  of  the  autograph-hunt- 
er and  proposes  that  authors  snail  only 
sell  their  autofjjaphs,  the  proceeds  to  be 
devoted  to  charitable  purposes.  This  plan, 
he  thinks,  would  be  applicable  as  well  to 
musicians,  actors,  and  all  professions  "  ad- 
mitting o(  notoriety."  Of  Miss  Frances  E. 
Wlllard's  "  How  I  Learned  to  Ride  the  Bi- 
cycle," The  Critic  says  that  it  gives  the 
machine  "  a  standing  in  literature  hardly 
lower  than  that  of  the  horse  or  the  ship. 
...  It  acquired  a  soul,  a  voice,  and  spoke 
to  her  mind's  ear."  "  Do  not  forget."  said 
the  paper  in  conclusion,  "  that  she  is  the 
first  to  give  the  machine  life,  to  inake  it  a 
symbol,  a  winged  word,  a  myth." 

DdtIdk  tha  TsetlilDK  Pariod. 

Hn!.  Wi»5i.o«'s  SooTHiHO  Svstr  hai  been  uied  for 
over  FIFTY  YEARbb.  MILLIONS  of  MOTHERS 
(ofthfirCHILDREN  WHILE  TEETHING,  with 
PERFECT  SUCCESS,  li  SOOTHES  the  CHILD, 
SOFTENS  Ihe  GUMS.  ALLAYS  all  PAIN,  CURES 
WIND  COLIC,  »nd  iithebal  remedy  for  DIAR. 
RHCEA.    Sold  by  Druggistj  In  ivtry  pin  ol  Ihf 

lA     n.  ...r.  anri  ..v  ]or  ■■  Mn.  Winilow'*  Sooth. 

10  other  kind.    Twentji.Gvt 


Pears' 

Pears'  soap 
is  dried  a 
whole  year. 

That's  why 
it  lasts   so. 


fc  A  A_<i.  A-*.  A  A  .fc. 


LADIES  I 

SnjoallbaO^af 
€K)OD    TEA? 

U  BO,   Mud  thli 


«t*  In  •tampi  and  we  will  Mud  yon 
4  a  M  lb.  Mmple  of  the  beat  T  un- 
i  pcwtad.     Any  UndTonmayMlaet. 

HOW  ARE  YOUB 

CHINA  CLOSETS? 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

For  Vacation  Work. L% 


l*u  waaon  we  enngwl  OTer  ND  man  and  «a«> 
Tucben  uid  Slndent*  wbo  kTensed  moi*  tbaa  (I™,' 
•auon  for  tbe  trudait  and  taamt  KlUng  book  out 

oiiijOURNET  AROUND  THE  WORLD, 

ByBBT.  ntAliCISB.CI.UtK,fTnfdeiititrtka(THlted 

chance  lo  make  money  eTer  offend  to  all  wbo  want 
prodtabla  woik.  l%  la  tfte  tinM  of  all  nbaorlptlon 
boDka.  and  outaella  Uiem  all.  'jtfO  anperbangraTlnfB. 
»~Dlal>Be«  ■■  aa  htndnnu.  lai^t^Si 
Trr^ahi,  oiie  Credit.  PremlDm  CO[ile>.  Free  Ontflf 
and  EmfMilw  Il!rr«OT«.   *" • ■  — "' 

Ibe  moM  proAlable  a« 

STd.  'i^s^ivordii  "i  d6~  EiwifitodrGwu' 


4,  Are  the  <dd  disbea  chipped  and 
4  aneked,  and  numit«d  to  Mttuw  off  a 
4  apotleai  uble-clotbr  We  wQl  re- 
^  pleniah  it  FREE. 
J  Why  drink  poor  Teaa  and  OnSeea, 
J  and  rain  yonr  bealtli,  vben  yon 
1  can  B«t  tbe  boat  at  caxeo  prices? 
i  PREHIUUS  for  «U— Dinnai,  Tea 
^  and  Toilet  tleta,  Banquetand  Bailing 
4  Lampa.WaioheB,  Olooka,  MnaioBCTci, 
^  Oook  Books,  Watoh-ClockB,  Cbenile 
4  Table  Oorers,  Cnpe  and  Sancers, 
J  Plate*,  KniTSB  and  Forki,  Xnmbleta, 
J  Gobleii,  given  to  Clnb  Agenta, 

^RMff  INCOMES -^•-T...'^« 

J  celebrated  Teas,  OotTeea,  BakirgPov- 
j  der  and  Bpioea.  Work  for  all.  8K 
^  lbs.  of  Fine  Teaa  by  mall  oi  expreai 
J  for  fS.  00 ;  charges  paid.  Headqnar- 
^  tera  in  IT.  S.  tor  Pure  Teaa,  Coffees, 
4  Extraota.  Baking  Powder  and  Bpioea. 
4  Beantifnl  Panel  (ciie  llz38inab«s) 
FREB  to  aU  Fatrana,  For  full 
^  partloolan,  addreai 

ThgllffiikirieuTnCiiL, 

31  &  33  Veeey  Street, 
p.  O.  Box  !t8».  HEW  YORK. 


Dl  10  eorretpond  wltk 


|Spring«»dSunimer 


■         Bamafeu  ud'Vroni  4d  Bl.  Depot  Iree.         ^ 

^  Boema,  (I  .OO  per  day  and  TTpwarda.  ^ 


HAVE   YOU  SIKH  THK 

MANIKIN. 

It  Dontatiii  atty  durerent  oototcd  plate*  of  tlw 
aumanbodr.oDe-tiilrdllfftilte.  Bvefy  organ  In 
proper  podtMn  orer  tbe  next.  Platea  vlnted 
on  ciotb  and  duiatdy  mounted  on  beayy  Mndan' 
lioanl,  and  bound  ni  olotb.  Fifty  '*""'i<t<  mam. 
kiDi  bafe  been  aold  for  twxa  yt  to  9tO  eaok, 

poae.    It  IB  JuBt  riaht  for  tbe  Wudent.    Price,  IS, 
Special  price  to  auoactlbera,  «  poat{iBld.aeourely 
packed,  oomplete  wltn  manual 
E,  L.  XXLLOOe  a  CO..  Kaw  Tork  and  CUaav* 


Scliool  Celebrations. 

Edited  bj  Alice  M.  Kellocg, 

Conlaining  Reciutions,  Sooki,     DecUmallona 
and  ccmplete  Eierciiei  for 

Easter 
May  J>ay^ 
Memorial  Day, 
Fourth  of  July 

AND 

Closing  JOay. 

Contains  material  adapted  for  all  gradea. 
More  than  100  pages  of  new  and  attrac- 
tive matenaL 

Price  35  centa,  postpaid. 

We  also  have  several  hundred  books  o 
recitations,  driUs,  and  special  day  exercises 
Circulars  of  Arbor  Day  books  just  ready. 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO., 

«t  East  Ninth  St..  New  York 


Tuca      veo.      tHuii 


BAT     issm 


Ine  Syrup." 


0000000 

USED  EVERY  WEEK-DAY  BRINGS  REST  ON  SUNDAY. 


S8o 
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STANDARD  BLACKBOARD  STENCILS, 

THE  BEST  AIDS  FOR  ILLUSTRATION. 

We  have  about  500,  including 

Maps,  Natural  History   Charts,  Language   Lessons,    Portraits, 
Fruits  and  Flowers,  Physiology  Charts,  Animals,  Bor- 
ders, Rolls  of  Honor,  and  many  others. 

About  106  are  entirely  new.    A  large  reduction  for  quantities.    All  our  designs  arc 
carefully  drawn*  well  perforated,  and  of  a  high  degree  of  artistic  merit. 

py*  A  sample  map  of  South  America  and  a  design  suitable  for  a  language  o. 
drawing  lesson  will  be  mailed  postpaid  with  a  complete  catalogue  for  10  cents. 


FOR    THK    LIBITAIIYI 


BARWEy  POPULAR  fflSTORY 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

By  the  author  of  Barnes'  Brief  History  for 

Schools. 

1  Tol.    8to.     728  pp.    294  Illiu.     Cloth. 


New  Edition !    Up  to  Date  ! 

WITH  NEW  CHAPTER  FOR  1894. 

There  can  be  no  more  desirable  volume  in  any', 
school  library. 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO..  Publishers, 

so  East  1  Oth  St.,  New  York. 


E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  61  East  Ninth  St.,  New  York 

VACATION    TOUR 

BEST    TBir    FOB    THE   MONET^    8196. 

A  six  week's  tour  in  Scotland  and  England  with  three  week's  residence  in  Cambridge  or  Oxford  and 
attendance  at  the  Summer  Schools  there,  or  a  stay  in  London,  or  in  Paris.  Most  trips  of  moderate 
expense  mean  30  days  hard  travel  with  no  rest  or  time,  to  adequately  **  see  "  or  enjoy  novel  experien- 
ces, and  cost  $350. 

One  party  alrealy  formed. 

H.  8.  KELLOGG,  Manager,  61  East  9th  St.,  New  York. 


Translations 

Literal  and  ^ 


%  Interlinear  ^%^^^% 

67  Volumes 


Dictionaries 

Greek,  Latin,  French,  German 


ARTHUR  BIRDS  Mc  CO. 
4  Coop^lBstltntej^R.^T.^ty 


SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 

are  our  Specialty.     A  topically  arranged  Qeneral  Library  List  of  the  Standard  Books  of  all 
Publishers  mailed  on  application.     Estimates  on  submitted  lists  promptly  furnished. 

THE  BtKER  I  TtYLOR  CO.,  Wholesale  BpqK  Pwiers.  j  ani  7  East  Sixteenth  31reel.  NEW  TfllH 

The  Committee  of  the  ^^^^■^^^  o\}\^  profession 

AND  OTHER  POEMS, 


ARE  INVITED  TO  INVESTIGATE  FULLY  THE 

ESSENTIALS  OF  ARITHMETIC,  Ms  1.  and  D. 

By  Gordon  A.  Southworth,  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Somerville,  Mass. 

■ 

Book  L  is  now  ready.    -    Book  II«  is  in  the  bands  of  the  printers  and  will  soon  be  out. 


Neither  the  Committee  of  Ten  nor  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  had  had  the  privilege  of  reviewing 
these  books  before  making  their  reports. 

The  above  Committee  are  earnestly  invited  to  confer  >vith  us  in  regard  to  them,  either  personally 
or  by  letter. 

LEACH,  SHEWELL  &  SANBORN,  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago. 

•  PATRIOTISM    IN    THE    SCHOOLS. 

BEACON   LIGHTS    OF   FATBIOTISM; 

Or,  Historic  Incentives  to  Virtue  and  Good  Citbenship,  in  prose  and  verse,  with  notes.    By  Hbnrv  B. 

Carrington,  U.S.A.,  LL.D.    i6mo.   Clotht 443  pp.,  school  edition.  7a  cents.    Library  eaition,$i.?s« 
A  notable  collection  of  heroic  verse  and  eloquent  prose.    Unsurpused  for  reading  and  declamauon.    ,^ 
"//  is  full  to  mf*rfi4fwmg  of  /uct*  worthy  to  he  read  and  rememtbered  by  yotmg  mmd  old." —  ^ 

ROBRRT  C.    WlNTHROP.  g| 

Send  for  catai^gite*  and  circulars  descri^ive  of  our  Educational  publications,  S 

%  SILVER,     BURDETT    <9k    COMPANY,     PUBUSHERS.  tf 

tt  Boston.  New  York.  Chicago.  Philadelphia.  # 


By  Jared  Barhite,  Principal  of  the  Third 
Ward  Grammar  School,  Long  Island  City,  is  a 
neat  and  attractive  volume  of  poenos  containing 
333  pages.  The  first  38  poems  are  of  a  didactic 
character.  The  next  37,  are  upon  trees,  plants, 
and  the  beautiful  in  Nature.  The  54  following 
are  of  a  miscellaneous  character. 


pnia.  \ 


HESERYEY'S  TEXT-BOOKS  IN  BOOK-KEEPING. 

December,  1894,  the  Single  Entry  adopted  for  use  in  all  the  Grammar 
Schools  of  the  CITY  OF  CHICAGO. 

February  22,  \S()^,  by  act  of  Legislature  for  all  the  Free  Schools  of  the 
State  of  WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Meservey's  Text-Books  are  found  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of 
High  and  Grammar  Schools  in  an  entirely  satisfactory  manner. 

Examination  copy  sent :  Single  and  Double  Entry  for  50  cents ; 
Single  Entry,  80  cents.    Correspondence  requested. 

THOMPSON,  BROWN  &  CO.,  Publishers,  BOSTON,  CHICAGO. 


PRICE. 

by  mail. 

. 

•   l.t5 

«»             4«                     .                     . 

« 

S.S5 

•  *             44                     ,                     . 

. 

4.35 

**   exprefw  (unpaid) 

. 

5.00 

4«                      44                            44 

- 

8.50 

44                     44                            44 

. 

19.00 

As  a  poetical  work  upon  Didactics  the  book  has  do 
rival.  It  shonld  t>e  In  every  teacher's  library.  Tke 
type,  paper,  and  binding  are  attractive.  Title  In  gold 
on  side  and  l>ack. 

"I  know  of  no  profession  *mong  profane  or 

dlTlne, 
Excelling  In  its  mlMlon  the  power  Embraced  tn 

mine."  —Our  Prafe§9Um. 


1  copy, 

9  copies 

4 

5  «• 
10  *• 
15        " 


Address, 

WILLIAM   E.   BARHITB, 

270  Freeman  Are.,     Long  Iiland  City,  H.  T 

• 

IF  you  IVANT 

FRENCH  B00K5, 

or  books  of  any  descrlptlon--8obool  Books,  Standard 
Bookn,  Novels,  etc.,  send  to 

William  R.  Jenkins, 

Publisher  and  Importer, 
851  a »^ 8 S3  Sixth  Avenue,  {^%th  Street)^   New  Yorh, 
Catalogue  on  application.  Importations  promptly  made 


KIDDER'S  PASTILLES.^^ 


1    n   c 


SCHOOLiJOURNAL 

•N  EW  YOR  KANDCHICAGO- 


JUNB  I,  1895. 


4  Invaluable  Aids  to  Teachers  4 
and   Students   of  Geography  i 

National  « 

GEOGRAPHIC    MONOGRAPHS    | 

Published  monthly  during  the  school  year,  9 

5  NOW    READY  i 

J  I. — Physiographic  Processes        2 

J  II. — Physiographic  Features 

J  III. — Physiographic  Regions    of 

I  U.  S. 

}  By  John  \V.  Powell,   Larc    Director 

4  U.  S,   Geological  Survey. 

5  IV. — Lakes  and  Sinks  of  Nevada 

S  By  Israel  C.  Russell,  University  of  Michigan 


AnDOkl    RnbiCTlptlOD— I 

AddiuI  tialtwriptlDD— Ats 
— payable  Id  adTunoa 
SlnRle  MiiliOKi*pli«- 


1  MoDOvraplu— pajiabl*  tn  ad- 
oplsi  of  sBoh  to  one  addrea* 


p  Remit  tsilA  ordir  to 

\  American  Book  Company 

S        Nevr  York       Cinclniuil       Chicajp>      Bouon       Ailaau       Portland,  Or 


Reading  French. 

Of  all  the  students  of  French  In  the  United  States  how  many,  do  yon 
suppose,  ever  learn  [o  speak  French  readily  ?  Of  what  practical  ralue  is 
the  smattcrine  of  conversational  French  ordinarily  acquired  in  school  life  ? 
The  real  value  of  a  knowledge  of  Fnacn  to  an  American  1< 
measured  by  bis  capacity  to  read  the  luigua^.  A  good  reading 
knowledge  of  French  opeiui  a  wide  field  of  hterature  and  of  scientific 
information. 

t  is  not  difficult  to  learn  to  read  French.  Tbe  way  to  learn  to 
read  French  la  to  read  Frcncb. 

Edward  H.  Macii.l,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  French  at  Swarth- 
lore  College,  is  one  of  Ihe  most  successful  teachers  of  French  in  Arn- 
ica.   His  pupils  read  French,  and  read  French,  and  do  not  bother 
i[h  unnecessary  intricacies  oF  grammar  and  composition.    For  tbe 
better  pursuit  of  his  methods  Dr.  Magill  has  prepared 

Magill's  Reading  French  Qrammar. 
Magill's  Series  of  Modern  French  Authors. 

The  Grammar  teaches  rapidly  to  read  French.  The  Authors' Series 
gives  ample  practice  in  the  best  and  most  fascinating  modem  French 
stories.  Four  volumes  of  the  Authors'  Series  are  now  ready,  embracing 
stories  by  Franclsque  Sarc«y,  Madame  de  Witt  (nee  Qulzot). 
Anatole  France,  and  Jules  Claretle.  Other  volumes  are  in  preparation. 
These  volumes  are  authorized  editions,  with  careful  annotations  by  Dr. 
Magill,  with  portraits,  well  bound  in  cloth,  handsomely  printed,  mucb 
be;ter  and  much  cheaper  than  ihe  regular  French  editions. 

Do  you  want  to  get  a  practical  knowledge  of  good  French  }  Try 
Dr.  Magill's  plan  and  books.  They  are  eiving  good  results  at  Swarth- 
more  and  Cornell.  They  will  do  as  much  for  you.  For  further  infor- 
mation, address 

CHRISTOPHER  SOWER  COHPANY, 

614  Arch  Street,        •        -       -       PHILADELPHIA. 

PUBLISHERS  OF 

iHoglll's  Readlnc  French  Series,  Lyte's  Bookkeeping  and  Blaaks, 

Welsh's  English  Oramman,         Westlake's  English  Ltterature. 

Broolu'A  Normal  Mathematical  Series, 

And  other  Standard  Educational  works. 


HISTORY. 

Nearly  every  one  of  these  very  neat 
and  attractive  volumes  (The  Student's 
Series)  Is  acknowIeds:ed  to  be  the  best 
summary  in  our  lan^age  of  the  par- 
ticular branch  of  knowledge  to  which  it 
belongs,  while  we  do  not  know  that  any 
of  them  has  an  unquestioned  superior. 

— N.  Y.,  Evening  Post. 


Rawlinaon's  Ma'm 

iSludent'tSenei).    1 
Smith's  Anciem  Hi! 


I  at  Ancient  I 

10.  cloih, 

iry  ol  ihc  Bait. 


,. iliulional  Histnr>-  o(  Ed| 

land.   'Siudcm's  Serin.)   lino,  cloih, 
Hum«'S  HitLorr  of    Enidaad.     (Student' 

Seiieii    Umo-clnih.       . 
Smith's  Smaller  History  o(  England.    (Stu 

dent'aSeriei.1    ISno.  clotb.      . 
Strickland's  Queeni   of   Enstand.    Ab 

[IdRed.    (Sliitlen?i  Serlm.)    Umo,  cloih, 


ISmo,  cloth. 

OBRMAN  HISTORY. 

Lewis's  HlMory  ol  Germany-     (Student') 


A nth on 


ORECIAM  HISTORY. 


}t  Hbtory  of  Gna 


HEDIKVAL  HISTORY. 
Hallam's  Middle  Ages.    (Siudent'i  Senetl       _ 

Umo,  clotb %\a 

MODERN  HISTORY. 
Lodae's  History  of  Modern  Barope.    Umo, 

cloili IM 

Mutliir's  PDlltlcat  History  of  Recent  Tlmea: 
I816-1HT5.    ISmo,  cloth,  .  .  .     S.CO 

ROHAN  HISTORY. 
Bury's  Roman  Empire.    iStudeai'a  Series.) 

ISmo,  cloih.  .  .  .LAO 

Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 

Em oire,  Student-i  Series,]    Umo.  cloth,       .    1J6 
Liddall's  HI»ory  ol  Rame.    (Student')  Se- 
ries.)   ISmo,  clolfa 1.26 

Marlvale's    General    History    of    Rome. 
-      •      ■    -    ■  -"        :ioi|L  .     1J5 


Smith's  Hliiory  of  Greece.    (Studeatl  Se-  Marlvala'sSa 

ri««.)    LBma.  cloth,           ....  1.S&              dent's  Serici.l    lonu  tujtn.  .      .14 

Smith's  Smaller  History  of  Greece.    (Stu-  Smith's  Smaller  Hlitoiv  of  Rome.  iStu 

deni'i  Series  j    ISmo,  cloih,                 .           .  .80              dent's  Series.)    ISmo.  cloth.      .          .  .       .BO 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  New  Yo«<<l- 
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Awarded  Eleven  Medals  at  Columbian  Exposition,  1893. 


NEW  YORE: 

41  Barclay  Street. 


Philosophical  and 

Chemical    pparatus. 

Fine  Chemicals.  Microscopes,  Accessories, 
Balances,  iVeigbts,  and  Platinum. 

RICHARDS  &  CO.   Limited. 


CHICAGO : 
108  Lake  Street. 


Weight  or 
Camera, 

21  oz. 

The  bullet. 

A  roll  film  ounera  lh»l  hita  Ihs  inirti  iverv  llnie, 
It'i  >  lepcater  too ;  shoou  IX  ilmes  aad  un  be 

Reloaded  In  Daylight. 

THE  BUt'l.ET  ii  Kited  with  our  new  automalic 
ibuller.  One  bulion  does  ll  all— «eii  and  rdeiKi 
the  shmwr  sod  chanaci  from  time  to  insianUncous, 

Ad  Illustntcd  Uanual,  Iree  wilb  every  loBtru- 
nwnl,  explains  its  operation  and  lells  ho«  to  finliti 
[be piclurea—but  "vndttki  nil"  when  you  preler. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 

Cmmtra  CalmltlMl  tr„.  RocheStCr,    N.   V. 


Physical  and 
ChemicalApparatus 

liicrcwcop«B,  Telescopes  and  Luitems, 

Djnmmos,  Motors  aiid  ElectriuU 

Test  Inatmineata, 

Anatomical  Models. 

Chemicals  vid  Chemical  Glais  Ware. 

Special  Apparatus  lo  Order. 
Send  /or  Catalogttes  and  Prices. 

ALFRED  L.  ROBBINS  CO., 

(8vwr(«Dr  Sdence  I>rparlnicnl  NsUoDiiI  Scbuol  Fun 


CHEMICALS 

AND 

APPARATUS 

Laboratory  Supplies  of  Ever?  Description 

Bullock  &,  Crenshaw, 

.  JjarORTKBS 

— AND- 

DEALEBS, 

iMSL, 
PHIUDELPHIt. 


Physical  and  Chemical  Apparatus. 
Microscopes,  Telescopes, 
Photographic  Supplies, 

Optical  Lanterns  &  Slides. 

Oilh  tompleir  Sdtnre  F.ulory  in  the   Wiit. 
INSTRt;MENTS  QP  PRECtSIONTO  QRDEK 


CHtGAQO. 


Prick's  Automatic  Electric 

PROGRAM  CLOCK. 


MSTABLISHUD  ISBl. 

EIMER&AnEND, 

205-211  Third  Ave., 
HEW    YORK. 


Everything  necessary  foi 
the  Chemical  and  Physical 
Laboratory  will  be  fur- 
nished of  best  quality  al 
reasonable  prices. 

Glass  and  metal  appara 
Itis,  special,  made  lo  order, 
according  to  drawings. 

Glass  blowing  and  en- 
graving done  on  premises. 


'5UFPLIES 


ALPHA  CRAYONS 

CHICAGO 

ERASERS 


NATIONAL 

BLACKBOARD 

CANVAS 


SUPPLIES 

NEW 

UNITED  STATES 
SERIES  MAPS 
KENDALL'S 
LUNAR  TELLURIC 
GLOBE 

NEW  NATIONAL 
READING  CHARTS 


UNrTE.D  States   School  Furniture.   Go, 


E 


STERBROOK'S 


Standard  School  Ifumbers. 
•  333,  444*    128,  105  and  048. 

For  sale  by  all  Statlensre, 

ESTBBBBOOK  STEEL  PEH  C0„  S6  Jobs  St ,  I.  T 
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FREE    TEXT-BOOKS 

AND     THE 

"Holden  System  forPreserYing  Books" 

QO   HAND   IN   HAND. 


The    CoHt    of   the   Text-Books   is    your 
heaviest  outlay. 

By  adopting  this  system  your  books  will  last  twice  as 
LONG,  and  present  a  neat  and  uniform  appearance 
in  the  school-room. 


This  is  no  new,  untried  system,  but  has  been  in  use  for 
years  in  Massachusetts,  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Pennsylvania  — ever  since  these  states  adopted 
Free  Text-Books. 

Sales  now/oAr  limes  as  large  as  three  years  ago. 


ADOPTED   BT   OVER   500   SCHOOL  BOARDS. 


The   Holden    Patent   Book  Cover 

the  soiling  and  wear  of  a  year  instead  of  the  book. 
When  transferred  to  a  new  pupil,  with  a  clean 
cover,  it  removes  the  greatest  objection  to  the 
Free  Text-Book  Law. 


The  Holden  Patent  Self-Binders  strengthen 
any  weakness  in  binding,  and  easily  fasten  in  a 
loosened  leaf. 

The  Holden  Transparent  Paper  repairs  a 

torn  leaf. 


The  Holden  System  for  Preaerviny  Bookn  is  n 


n  such  cities  as 


Pittsburg,  Allegheny,  Hcrrisburg,  Rcadtnc,  Scranton,  Wllkcsbarre,  Lancaster,  New  Castle,  Pa. ;    Worcester,  Springs 
field.  New  Bedfora,  Lynn,  Lowell,  Salem,  Mass. ;  Bangor,  Me. ;  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Hancliester,  Concord,  N.  H. ; 
Hartford,  Ct. ;  Duluth,  Winona,  Minn. ;  Jersey  City,  New  Brunswick,  PUInflcId,  N.  J.;  Tiriedo,  O., 
And  the  leading  Free  Text-BooK  Cities  of  the  United  States.     Recommended  by  ALL  of  them. 

FULL    PARTICULARS    AND    SAMPLES    SENT    ON    RECEICT    OF    STAMP. 


HOLDEN  PATEirT  BOOK  COVER  CO. 

p.  o.  Bo>  6«  A  SPRINGFIELD,   MASS. 


CRITERION    PROJECTION    LANTERN 


CRITERroN  H«OIC  LANTERN.  MiCROSCOFIC  ATTACHMENT- 

ELECTRIC    LAMP   Interchangeable  with  Oxy-Hy.  Jet  or  with  01)  Lamp, 

EDVCATIONAL  APPARATUS  ISVENTED.  PATEN  I  ED,  AND  MANUFACTURED  BY 

J.    B,    COLT    &    CO.,   i6  Beekman  street,  Hew  York.     Send  for  CataloEue. 
Bnincfeaa(»i-<ii»>>.--I8g  La  Salle  St ,  Chlo«so,  111.    1  1 40  Market  St,  San  FranoKco.Cal. 


L  ATTACHMENT. 


rSnnn    selliiE  b^l-s  'hat  are  live  and  full  of  herpfu!  hinls.     Fascin- 
VJ WW  \J    atin?,  rorceful,  original,  in-tructive,  unique,  and  enlertaiDine. 

Anaeentwnle>;  -I  rikecan-     RPTTPD  TeRIIIS  TO  AGENTS  Ihanany 
vassiuf  belter    ihan    leaching."     UE.  I    1  CilV.  house  can  give,  with  new  and  live  lerritoi 
■■  1  consider  it  wnrth  il=  weight  in  gold."  RP^T  ^"X'"  never  regret  ownine  oni 

"  Written  with  delicacy,  bravery  and  wisdom."      ULifc?  I    our  works,  as  they  contain  tTie  ounce 
Send  pootal-card  unly  for  imiuple  page*  sD<I  termi  to  Abbbii.       of  prevention  for  human  ills. 

Address  STOCKHAM  &  CO.,  cor.  Market  and  Uadison  Sts.,  Chicago,  111. 


COLORED  LINE  SLATE. 


of 


Vertical  Practice  Paper. 
Nickel  C»P>  for  Exhibit  Papers. 


Examination  Papers. 

pens  for  Vertical  VC^rlting. 


I1EN£R«I.  ACBOOI.  8VPPI.1EB. 

'PECKHAM,    LITTLE    A   cip.,  86  Reade  Street,   NEW    YORK. 


KINDERGARTEN 


UDICIOOl 

ggrpus. 

ind  rur  CatalDsne. 


BOHIKiatBHOKN  *  OO. 

V         Hnr  TORS. 


PATBMTKD  MOT.  94,  18>1. 

The  lines  are  drawn  on  ihe  slate 
bv  machinery  aitd  are  regular  and 
■iralghl.  Thlscinnoibe  doneby 
hand  with  the  same  deirrce  of  ac- 
curacy. The  lines  are  filled  up 
with  a  compiMltlon  of  either 

Id  the  manufacture  of  thli  slue 
we  UK  our  w1r»-b«and  frmme  and  a  hl|A 
■rmd*  lelt,  wtlch  beinR  ■  fiwt  color  will  not 
when  damp  luin  booki.  cloihei,  Ac. 

HUn  SCHOOL  SLATE  CO,,  (Lbnlted.) 

BBTBLXHEM,  PA. 


I 
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WALTER  BAKER  &  CO. 

PURE,  HIGH  CRADK 

Cocoas  and  Chocolates 

HI6HEST  AWARDS 
Industrial  and  Food 

EXPOSITIONS 
IN  EUROPE  AHO  AMEBICA. 
ICaution:  Suy'TaiiifaS 

afUi«  librljftDd  vrftpperioo  our 

AbI     our     pLir:*     lit    Tnanilfhetan, 

SOLO  BYflHOCERB  EVERYWHERE. 
HLTEH  BMER  1  CO,,    OORCHESnR,  im 


«ioo  DOLLARS  ^^Tud  pT™if.t»!  no 

"THE  COMPLETE  COMPENDIUM 
or  UNIVERSAL  KNOWLEDGE." 

IbconlyEDCTclopcdiiiud  DIcdoDnry  kIIIok  u 
•  l.TB.  DoD'tlillto  BCt  1  copy.  Just  Iron  pmi. 
DoDlDluit.  TheqakknlKlIJnRboakoul.  Hind- 
Bome  outfit  with  iuLlexpluuiloni  free  (o  LCAchcn  tor 
IOC.,  10  paTpanmKc    AaiHT!iWjtNTiDEviii(WHSR>. 

F.  OLDACH,  Jr., 
Bible  Haaae,  04  If.  Tth  8i.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT'S  STEEL  PENS, 

ITie  Moat  Perfect  Pens  Mcule,    ■ 
HAVE  FOR  FIFTY  YEARS  BEEN  THE  STANDARD. 

HU  Celebrated  Number* 

303,    404.    604  E.F.,    351,    601  E.F.,    170, 

and  hit  other  ftylei  may  be  had  oi  alldealenthroughout  the  world, 

GOLD    MEDAL,    PARIS   EXPOSITIONS,    1 S7S    and    1 S80 

And  the  Aw€iird  at  the  WoHd'B  CMumMan  ExpoMUon,  Chieagv. 

40«BPH  OILLOTT  ft  SONS,  9t  John  Street,  NBW.YORK. 


THE  PERFECT  CUFF  HCLDER 


FASTENS  THE  CUFF 

TO  THE  LINIKQ  OF  THE 

CO«T  SLEEVE. 

%^l  poiltLon 'aTU 


BEST  MT  TO  HOLD  THE  CUFFS. 

Ckonot  nt  oat  ofndn.    Wilt  n*e  Ibclr  pries  In 

poeltluD  I  n  eOMl^^i»t!t\fTc"\^,am\  premrtoirn 
lfai»tli°']av/nMhaHDlderwruruMn''w  theCou 
pultJoii  canbecbanfcdwltboutraniovlnKrhai'vnt- 
Sample  pair,  jirepald  bf  DiKllflSc._ 


•lit 

nni 


PirlMt  Cril  Hol**r  Ca.,aB  Dearbarn  SI..Chtoii|« 


chUd  m  th«  U. 


POCKET  MAPS 

S.  should  owi^^uie  map,  Agenis  wanted 
ev«rynhere.  Sample  map.  any  stale,  post- 
paid, ten  emit  in  Silver,  Map  of  the  U  S, 
same  price.  The  W,  A,  Ckoatk  Co., 
School  and  Church  Furnishers,  24  Slate 
Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


MANHATTAN 

School  and  Church  Furniture  Works, 

No.  127  Clinton  Place.  N.  Y. 

We  minutacture  Deaki  loi  Scholan,  Truhen  and 
Principal!,  Sraiing  of  rarious  kind*.  Work  Bcrcbei 
tor  Manual  Traiolni,  Klndirganen  Tablei.  alio 
Ptwh  Pulplti,  Alur  Ralli,  and  Cabinet  Work  ot  alt 
dcicripiioni  II  ouc  own  factory  wtalcb  Is  the  only 
ODE  t>(  the  kind  in  New  York  City  wbetelhebat 
■killed  labor  can  be  secured. 

W«  also  hate  lacililies  for  furtilablae  at  luitoin 
prices  all  other  ^oodi  re<iuired  in  the  complete  fit- 
tin  k  Put  □!  School  and  Chureh. 

Uur  Koodi  are  reliable  acd  suaranteed  to  b«  ol 


Jndiges^m 

Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

Is  the  most  effective  and  agree- 
able remedy  in  existence  for 
preventing  indigestion,  and  re- 
lieving those  diseases  arising 
from  a  disordered  stomach. 


Dr.  W.  W.  Gardner,  Springfield, 
Mass,,  says:  "I  value  it  as  an  excel- 
lent preventive  of  indigestion,  aod 
a  pleasant  acidulated  drink  when 
properly  diluted  with  water  and 
sweetened." 

Descriptive  pamphlet  tree  on  application  to 
lomftird  Chemical  WorkB,  Pn>vld«DCC,  B, 
Beware  of  Substitutes  and   Imttalions. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 


J.  AC  oriOOirr, 

W,  ft  A.    K.   JohaMon's   IVall    lUpi, 

laU  kind*  of  SCHOOL  8UPPLIB8, 

fl  Wwt  lith  IL.  lt«w  Tark. 


%miflgton  l^pewriter. 


The  New   Many  Notable  Improvemnls. 

Model       f^^^^  Permanent  Alignment, 

Improved  Spacing  Mechanism, 
No.  ElghteranJ  WiderCarriage. 

6    Uniform  and  Easy  Touch, 
l.conomical  Ribbon  rtovement. 
Improved  Paper  Feed. 


Matchless  ConstrnctioD.  Oneqaaled  Darabillly.  UDrlialed  Speed. 

ME>D    FOB.    ILLL'r^TKATKU    CATALOGUE. 

WYCKOFF,   SEAMANS  &   BENEDICT, 


387  Broadway,  Hew  Tork. 


The  New  No.  4 

Caligraph 

LEADS  THEM  ALL 


of  Ihe  many  features 
of  (lur  Utc<it  machine  will  lell  you  why 
Caligraphs  le:id. 

AMERICAK  WRITIMG  MACHtHe  CO.. 
MT  BKOAawtr,  new  yokk. 
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B  TKOeeltl!?   ^urnal   of  £t>ucation< 

For  the  Week'  Ending  June  i. 


No.  22 


Copftifthu  i89S»  bf  S.  U  KeHofK  A  Co. 


The  business  department  of  Thx  Journal  is  on  another  page. 


All  letters  reUtlng  to  contnbutions  should  be  addretied  plainly,  **Sdtton  of 
School  Joukmau**  All  letters  about  subscnptioos  should  be  addressed  to 
B.  L.  Kbllogg  St  Co.  Do  not  put  editorial  and  business  items  on  the  same  sheet. 


The  Old  Way. 

By  C.  B.  Osgood. 

A  visit  was  paid  to  a  primary  school  lately,  and  the 
teacher  was  found  with  a  class  before  her  of  forty  little 
girls.  Each  had  a  First  Reader ;  they  had  come  to 
school  for  the  first  time  last  September ;  they  were 
intelligent-looking,  but  were  not  happy  in  the  task  be- 
fore them.  Requiring  the  teacher  to  continue  her 
work,  I  sat  down. 

''Begin,  Mary/*  Mary  rose  and  held  her  book  close 
to  her  face  and  began  to  put  her  little  mind  on  the 
curious  characters  before  her.  "Well,  why  don't  you 
read?"  Evidently  she  could  not  give  a  name  to  the 
combination  of  characters.  "  Spell  it."  (P-l-e-a-s-e.) 
"  What  does  that  spell  ?  "  No  answer  from  the  child. 
Another  was  called  on  and  the  name  given. 

Then  Mary  sat  down — they  each  had  a  word — it  was 
a  new  lesson  and  they  were  "  picking  out  the  words." 
The  next  girl  rose  ;  she  put  the  book  close  to  her  face 
also  ;  I  felt  it  was  because  of  the  intense  effort  to  get 
some  meaning  out  of  the  curious  forms  before  her.  This 
pupil  paused  and  gave  no  sound.  Then  the  teacher 
said,  "  Spell  it."  (S-i-r.)  "  Well,  what  does  that  spell  ? " 
The  pupil  started  off  with  j,  but  paused  and  the  teacher 
said,  "Sir." 

Thus  the  lesson  went  on  for  about  twenty  minutes  ; 
the  children  put  down  iheir  books  as  if  exhausted 
somewhat.  It  did  not  seem  to  me  that  they  had  ac- 
quired interest  or  power.  If  they  had  good  memories 
they  might  remember  how  the  combinations  **  please  " 
"sir,"  etc.,  were  to  be  pronounced.  But  I  doubted 
whether  a  child  who  saw  the  *•  please  "  in  the  book  as- 
sociated it  with  the  "  please  "  she  used  in  her  conver- 
sation at  home.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  words 
stood  before  them  as  so  many  puzzles  ;  they  knew  the 
names  of  the  elements,  but  the  names  of  the  combina- 
tons  were  puzzles — or  partial  puzzles  ;  and  when  they 
could  pronounce  "  please  "  they  still  attached  no  mean- 
ing to  it  that  was  connected  with  other  facts  accumu- 
lated in  their  heads. 

I  do  not  propose  here  to  discuss  the  teaching  of 
reading.  I  felt,  it  is  true,  that  the  teacher  did  not 
understand  how  to  do  this  expeditiously  and  pleasantly  : 
she  would  get  the  class  so  they  could  utter  the  words 
in  the  book  after  considerable  time,  but  the  utterance 
did  not  stand  for  anything  there,  I  recalled  how  I  went 
to  school  and  how  I  learned  to  say  "  one-ery,  two-ery, 
ick-ery,  Ann  ;  fil-esy,  fol-esy,  Nick-olas,  jan,  etc.,  and 
how  I  repeated  these  words  over  with  no  consciousness 


of  any  meaning  attached  to  them.  So  I  believed  the 
childre  n  in  that  class  did  to  the  words  in  their  lesson. 
After  days  and  weeks  of  drilling  they  learn  to  attach 
meaning. 

To  teach  reading  is  difficult  if  there  is  not  a  philos- 
ophy of  the  plan  of  learning  to  guide  the  teacher.  It 
is  the  same  with  figures,  though  here  the  fewness  of 
the  characters  and  the  law  of  combination  being  more 
evident  the  operations  are  more  easily  learned. 

The  child  deals  with  the  concrete  for  many  years ; 
these  children  would  have  been  happy  and  delighted 
with  some  concrete  occupation.  If  a  bird  had  flown  in, 
the  teacher  could  not  have  retained  the  attention  to  the 
books.  The  old  way,  followed  by  this  teacher,  was  not 
only  wasteful  of  time,  but  failed  to  use  and  develop  the 
power  of  the  children.  There  was  an  immense  power 
waiting  use  and  development  in  those  children. 

This  visit  recalled  one  paid  to  a  school  when  a  man 
made  it  a  specialty  to  teach  reading  rapidly.  ^  In  a 
week's  time  he  had  the  children  so  they  would  read  at 
pretty  stories  printed  in  words  of  one  syllable — that  is 
he  interested  them  to  try  to  find  out  what  was  said  in  the 
books.  He  used  diacritical  marks  somewhat  and 
marked  the  letters  with  a  pencil.  He  had  surprising 
success. 

The  "  old  way  "  is  extensively  followed  yet,  according 
to  my  observation.  The  **  old  way  "  did  not  consider 
the  pupils'  way  of  learning  ;  that  was  its  chief  defect  ; 
it  merely  undertook  to  get  the  child  to  be  able  to  read  ; 
this  took  a  long  time.  I  concluded  from  this  visit,  as  I 
have  from  many  others,  that  learning  to  read  by  the 
''  old  way,"  and  all  other  similar  teaching,  in  a  measure 
really  hinders  the  development  of  the  mind. 

The  School  Journal  Annual  issued  yearly  by  the  pub- 
lishers of  The  Journal  will  be  issued  in  June.  One 
of  the  valuable  features  will  be  a  symposium  on  the 
correlation  of  studies.  Among  the  contributors  will  be 
Dr.  J.  M.  Rice,  of  the  Forum  ;  Dr.  Frank  M.  McMurry, 
dean  of  the  Buffalo  University  School  of  Pedagogy; 
Dr.  Edward  G.  Buchner,  professor  of  pedagogy  in  Yale 
university ;  Dr.  Bliss,  professor  of  experimental  and 
physiological  psychology  in  the  New  York  University 
School  of  Pedagogy;  Supt.  Gilbert,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.; 
Dr.  Elmer  E.  Brown,  professor  of  pedagogy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  ;  Professor  Wilbur  S.  Jackman, 
of  the  Cook  Co.  normal  school  ;  Professor  M.  V. 
O'Shea,  of  the  normal  school  of  Mankato,  Minn.;  Dr. 
W.  T.  Harris,  and  Inspector  Rooper,  of  England.  The 
veteran  educator,  Dr.  Zalmon  Richards,  will  contribute 
an  article  on  the  history  of  the  National  Educational 
Association.  It  will  be  an  invaluable  number  for  the 
progressive  teachers  of  America.  These  "  Annuals  " 
are  looked  for  with  great  interest 

The  concluding  article  of  the  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion, What  Chief  Consideration  Shall  Determine  the 
Course  of  Study  ?  intended  for  this  number,  will  appear 
next  week. 
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Some  Errors  in  Teaching. 

(The  following  condensation  of  the  first    of  a  series  of  lectures    on 
•*  Practical  Pedagogics,"  by  Professor  Andrew  P.  Montague,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
dean    of  the  Columbian  college,    contains  some  very  practical    sugges- 
tions.    The  lecture  is  published  m  full  in  the  first  number  of  The  Epoch!) 

One  thing  that  has  done  the  profession  of  teaching 
much  harm  is  that  many  enter  upcn  the  work  who  are 
unfitted  for  it,  and  take  it  up  as  a  stepping-stone  to 
something  else.  To  teachers  of  this  kind  the  school- 
room is  a  place  of  torment,  the  pupils  instruments  of 
torture,  and  the  only  welcome  sound  \\  the  signal  for 
dismissing  school.  Another  cause  of  obloquy  to  the 
profession  is  its  adoption  by  those  who  have  tried 
medicine,  law,  journalism,  and  sundry  other  things  to 
make  a  living,  and  have  failed.  People  of  these  two 
classes  are  not  always  unsuccessful.  Now  and  then  one 
attains  gratifying  results  and  is  successful  in  the  class- 
room. This,  however,  happens  but  rarely.  It  may  be 
laid  down  as  an  axiom  that  only  the  man  or  woman 
who  enters  the  teaching  profession  with  the  purpose  of 
continuing  in  it,  with  the  intention  of  winning  success, 
and  with  sufficient  strength  of  character  to  carry  out 
this  intention,  makes  the  true  teacher.  Of  course  fail- 
ure may  come  to  such  as  these  ;  but  failures,  like  rare 
diseases,  are  sporadic  in  the  case  of  teachers  who  pur 
pose  to  be  teachers. 

There  are  certain  gross  errors  into  which  young 
teachers  are  apt  to  fall,  and  from  which  many  old  and 
otherwise  excellent  instructors  never  emerge  ;  against 
these  I  wish  to  caution  teachers. 

In  the  first  place  they  should  never  handle  with  their 
classes  a  weapon,  keen  and  effective  it  may  be,  but  one 
whose  use  is  unwise,  unfair,  and  often,  in  the  end,  pro- 
ductive of  more  harm  to  the  person  who  wields  it  than 
to  those  attacked,  namely,  sarcasm.  To  the  teacher  of 
keen  wit  and  brilliant  powers  the  temptation  to  use  the 
sword  of  sarcasm  is  almost  irresistible.  But  its  use 
may  lead  the  teacher,  almost  unconsciously,  to  direct  it 
against  those  who  least  merit  it  and  who,  thus  wounded, 
retain  for  years  a  silent,  sullen,  brooding  resentment 
against  him  who  has  caused  them  humiliation,  and  the 
bond  of  sympathy,  which  is  most  desirable  for  the  best 
results,  is  broken  forever. 

In  the  second  place  I  would  advise  the  teacher  never 
to  go  unprepared  before  his  class,  trusting  to  chance  to 
pull  him  through  any  difficulties  that  may  come.  It  is 
better,  far  better,  not  to  meet  the  class  at  all  than  to 
meet  it  and  come  to  grief  through  ignorance  of  some 
part  of  the  work  assigned.  Th\s  unpreparedness  is  an 
error  more  common  to  teachers  than  any  other  that 
they  make.  They  owe  it  to  their  conscience  and  to 
their  pupils  to  obtain  full  mastery  of  the  lesson. 

In  the  third  place,  absolute  candor  is  indispensable. 
Should  a  question  be  asked,  the  answer  to  which  is  not 
clear  to  the  teacher  he  should  not  through  fear  of  seem- 
ing not  at  home  in  his  subject,  guess  at  the  solution  of 
the  problem,  or  by  mere  wordiness  enter  a  labyrinth 
whose  mazes  lead  him  and  his  pupils  everywhere  and 
nowhere.  It  is  better  for  him  to  frankly  say  that  he 
does  not  know,  but  that  he  will  find  out  and  give  the 
class  the  benefit  of  his  researches.  The  mistake  here 
hinted  at  most  frequently,  is  the  result  of  an  unpre- 
pared condition  on  the  one  hand  and,  on  the  other,  of 
attempts  which  pupils  often  make  **  to  catch "  the 
teacher.  But  it  not  seldom  happens  to  those  most 
sedulous  in  preparation. 

In  the  fourth  place  I  should  caution  the  teacher 
against  frequent  consultation  of  his  watch  or  the  clock 
during  a  lesson.  If  the  pupils  notice  this  they  will  be- 
gin to  believe  that  the  teacher  finds  the  hour  tedious, 
and  the  result  will  be  that  some  of  them  will  drop  into 
mischief,  while  others  will  lose  all  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject. To  give  a  class  enthusiasm,  the  teacher  must  be 
interested  himself. 

In  the  fifth  place,  when  writing  for  classes  or 
when  talking  to  them,  the  teacher  should  write  in  his 


best  style  and  talk  in  his  happiest  vein.  He  must  not 
think,  because  they  happen  to*be  younger  than  he  is, 
that  they  are  unappreciative,  over-fond  of  nursery 
rhymes,  or  enamored  of  a  one  syllable,  "  Robinson 
Crusoe"  style.  The  most  difficult  audience  in  the 
world  is  a  collection  of  brainy,  bright,  quick-thinking 
boys  and  girls.  Older  people  will  pardon  errors  of  this 
kind  ;  they  will  say  that  the  young  teacher  will  know 
better  after  a  time ;  but  the  pupil  is  quick  to  be  inter- 
ested, quick  to  be  scornful  when  he  is  treated  as  a 
child  ;  he  is  critical,  slow  to  show  mercy,  and  suspicious 
of  any  attempt  upon  the  teacher's  part  to  come  down  to 
his  level.  The  teacher  must  avoid  walking  in  the  same 
path  with  him,  but  give  him  his  hand  and  help  him  to  a 
higher  plane. 

In  the  sixth  place,  the  teacher  should  endeavor  to 
answer  with  clearness  and  patience,  all  legitimate  ques- 
tions, remembering  that  what  is  plain  to  him,  may  be 
dark  to  his  pupils.  Often  an  impatient  reply  from  the 
teacher  is  to  a  nervous,  timid  student  like  the  cut  of  a 
lash,  and  is  usually  the  means  of  debarring  him  or  her 
from  ever  seeking  again  information  from  the  teacher. 
But  in  this  connection  there  is  need  of  watchfulness  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher.  It  sometimes  happens,  and  it 
will  happen  again,  that  several  members  of  a  class  may 
not  study  the  lesson,  and,  fearful  of  being  marked  low, 
they  devise  a  scheme  for  shutting  off  the  recitatioii,  by 
drawing  the  teacher  from  the  path  of  a  stern  examiner, 
into  the  (to  them)  easier  road  of  a  prolix  expositor. 
The  instructor  is  asked,  O,  so  politely,  to  explain  some 
point  which  the  class  may  understand  about  as  well  as 
he  does  ;  he  does  not  know  this,  however,  and  pleased 
that  he  is  requested  to  talk,  he  goes  off  into  a  long  ex- 
planation of  Latin  **  Indirect  Discourse."  He  looks 
into  bland,  delighted  faces,  and  imagines  that  he  is 
most  instructive  and  interesting.  Are  the  students  al- 
ways pondering  deeply  the  words  of  explanation  ?  Fre- 
quently their  brains  are  teeming,  not  with  delight  at 
enigmas  solved,  but  with  reminiscences  of  last  night's 
party,  or  with  glad  anticipation  of  some  amusement. 
In  such  cases,  the  teacher's  impromptu  lecture  is  about 
as  indirect  in  reaching  its  end,  as  ever  the  Roman  dis- 
course was. 

In  the  last  place,  the  teacher  should  strive  heroically 
to  keep  his  temper,  avoiding  even  righteous  indigna- 
tion, or  rather  the  expression  thereof.  There  is  nothing, 
perhaps,  in  the  whole  cohort  of  dangers  that  will  men- 
ace the  career  as  a  teacher  as  much  as  the  temptation 
to  be  angryi  The  constant  effort  must  be  to  draw  the 
line  between  sternness — which  is  often  necessary — and 
anger  which  is  ever  unfortunate. 


Thirteen  or  fourteen  years  ago  the  "  Quincy  experi- 
ment" attracted  very  great  attention  in  the  educational 
world.  Col.  F.  W.  Parker  attempted  to  have  the  teach- 
ing done  in  that  little  suburb  of  Boston  according  to  ed- 
ucational principles  ;  it  had  hitherto  been  done  so  as  to 
produce  an  ability  to  stand  an  examination.  It  became 
necessary  for  him  to  unfold  his  plans;  his  lectures  at 
Martha'i  Vineyard  were  published  under  the  title  of 
Talks  on  Teaching  and  had  an  immense  sale. 

Ten  years  went  by  and  Col.  Parker  began  to  lecture 
at  Chautauqua  on  the  underlying  principles  of  teaching; 
these  were  published  last  year,  and  while  they  will  not 
attract  as  large  an  audience  as  the  fiist  book  the  Talks 
on  Pedagogics  cannot  but  attract  thoughtful  readers.  It 
represents  the  lectures  given  his  classes  at  the  normal 
school  he  has  superintended  at  Englewood  (Chicago) 
during  the  past  ten  years.  It  is  a  volume  that  cannot  be 
read  through  in  one  sitting,  but,  like  Page's  "Theory  and 
Practice  of  Teaching  "  it  must  be  studied  sentence  by 
sentence.  The  Times  says  :  **  It  is  written  for  those 
who  enter  heart  and  soul  into  the  noblest,  most  wearing, 
and  least  appreciated  of  all  callings.  The  author  has 
devoted  a  life-time  to  the  subject  and  has  made  the 
pupil  an  object  of  the  closest  study." 
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Editorial  Notes. 

The  question  of  religious  teaching  is  discussed  by 
Lyman  Abbott  in  the  April  Century,  He  says:  **  The  pub- 
lic school  is  a  moral  institution  ;  no  one  but  a  person  of 
a  profoundly  moral  nature  has  any  right  to  appointment 
on  the  school  board  as  a  school  teacher ;  moral  power 
is  the  first  requisite  of  the  school  teacher,  and  his  liberty 
to  use  moral  power  in  inculcating  a  spirit  of  reverence 
for  law  and  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  must  not  be  re- 
strained but  encouraged."  He  then  suggests  that  by 
experiments  a  way  may  be  found  to  give  religious 
instruction  in  the  school-rooms  out  of  school  hours  not 
by  the  school  authorities,  but  by  their  permission,  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  school  studies. 


How  many  men  who  are  supervising^have  two  or 
twenty  assistants — could  stand  the  ordeal  of  having  the 
board  of  education  propose  an  examination  by  some  man 
who  had  a  moderate  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  educa- 
tion ?  For  example,  an  essay  was  lately  read  by  a  kin- 
dergartner  on  **  Development  Toward  Manifoldness  ; " 
it  was  well  stated  and  illustrated.  Suppose  the  super- 
visor should  be  asked  to  instruct  his  primary  assistants 
concerning  this  theme,  how  many  would  be  able  to  do 
it  ?  It  is  the  ability  to  consider  such  themes  that  dis- 
tinguish the  New  from  the  Old.  The  Old  merely  looked 
at  the  child  as  one  sent  to  him  to  be  made  to  know  cer- 
tain facts  ;  the  New  considers  the  child  as  a  being  with 

inherent    tendencies — these  he   is   to  understand   and 
foster. 


It  is  estimated  that  one  teacher  out  of  ten  this  year 
will  be  found  in  some  sort  of  a  summer  school — that  is, 
that  40,000  will  be  prepared  for  schoolroom  work  in 
schools  outside  of  the  normal  schools.  These  summer 
schools  are  collegiate,  high,  elementary,  or  kindergarten 
in  structure  depending  on  the  students ;  some  last  a 
month,  some  two  months.  Some  are  merely  "drill" 
schools,  where  young  men  and  women  are  quizzed  so  as 
to  pass  an  examination  by  the  county  superintendent ; 
they  desire  to  teach  next  wmter  if  possible.  Some 
are  pedagogical  schools  of  the  highest  degree  of  merit ; 
these  draw  together  teachers  who  desire  to  know  the 
underlying  principles.  Some  are  purely  scientific,  where 
the  aim  is  to  learn  the  use  of  apparatus. 


A  former  county  school  superintendent  who  had 
gone  into  business  was  lately  met.  He  remarked  :  "  If 
I  could  only  work  out  the  reforms  needed  I  would 
gladly  go  back  to  superintending  school."  Is  not  this 
feeling,  the  desire  to  be  of  benefit  to  others,  the  one 
that  holds  many  teachers  in  their  school-rooms,  al- 
though they  could  get  more  money  by  other  labor  .^ 
And  is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  large  number  of  principals 
and  superintendents  are  saying  to  themselves,  *•  The 
way  things  are  done  here  is  not  the  right  way,  and  I  am 
powerless  to  prevent  it."  And  do  not  many  yearly 
leave  the  work  because  the  way  things  are  done  is  so 
wholly  against  the  best  interests  of  the  children  that 
they  cannot  be  partners  with  it. 


has  given  during  his  four  years  of  service  in  attending 
meetingsand  of  his  visits  to  the  schools.  It  is  a  fact  that 
there  are  many  men  serving  on  school  boards  whose  only 
thought  is  the  welfare  and  improvement  of  the  schools  ; 
happy  is  the  teacher  when  he  can  count  one  or  more  of 
these.  But  it  is  also  a  fact  that  every  school  board  has 
one  or  more  members  who  bestow  the  places  on  other 
grounds  than  the  welfare  of  the  school ;  these  men  are 
smart  enough  to  control  the  rest  of  the  members.  Then 
again  the  direction  of  a  school  is  a  different  affair  from 
what  it  used  to  be  ;  it  demands  scientific  thought  and 
oversight ;  but  most  school  boards  don't  know  this. 


The  effort  to  abolish  the  ward  boards  in  this  city  failed 
this  year,  but  it  will  come  up  again  ;  it  is  a  movement 
that  is  bound  to  win.  The  Pittsburg  Press  says  :  **The 
city  of  Philadelphia  is  endeavoring  to  make  more 
changes  in  School  matters.  Senator  Porter  introduced 
a  bill  in  the  senate  absolutely  abolishing  the  ward  boards 
and  putting  the  direction  of  school  matters  in  a  central 
body.  The  advocates  of  the  bill  in  Philadelphia  say 
that  ward  or  sub  school  boards  may  do  well  enough  for 
rural  districts,  but  that  Philadephia  has  had  enough  of 
them."  The  purpose  of  school  legislation  should  be  to 
get  them  out  of  politics  and  make  them  what  was  in- 
tended by  their  founders. 


What  shall  be  the  means  ?  The  classical  teacher  says. 
Search  for  the  greatest  and  best  in  preceding  human 
attainment.  Latin  and  especially  Greek  have  been 
studied  for  the  vital  contact  they  give  with  the  living 
men  wht)  thought  in  Latin  and  Greek.  Now  this  lim- 
itation to  one  of  the  three  great  subjects  that  man  must 
consider  has,  by  great  effort,  been  broken  through.  Na- 
ture, Man,  and  God  are  the  subjects  for  study.  The 
classic  teacher  is  so  delighted  with  the  way  the  Greeks 
expressed  themselves  that  he  wants  the  young  man  to 
consider  nothing  but  the  aspiration  for  spiritual  illum- 
ination and  enlargement  feund  in  their  language.  But 
the  young  man  can  do  better  ;  it  is  modern  thought  he 
needs  ;  affairs  of  to-day  can  only  be  understood  in  the 
light  of  modern  discovery. 


A  pretty  good  place  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  state  of 
mind,  at  least  of  the  teachers,  of  a  town,  is  where  educa- 
tional literature  ancl  supplies  are  kept.  Let  one  go  to 
Boston  Saturday  and  he  will  find  a  store  like  Mr.  Ham- 
met's  thronged  by  teachers  from  both  public  and  private 
schools  ;  the  same  is  true  of  Chicago  ;  it  is  not  true  of 
New  York.  The  same  books,  pamphlets,  periodicals, 
apparatus,  materials  are  found  in  the  latter  city,  but 
there  is  not  the  same  interest  in  examining  them. 
Various  reasons  may  be  assigned,  but  one  exists. 


A  member  of  a  school  board  has  written  a  long  letter 
•deprecating  the  criticisms  The  Journal  has  made  con- 
-cerning  this  class  of  people.     He  tells  of  the  time  he 


Do  the  public  schools  exert  a  strong  moral  influence  ? 
This  is  the  great  question.  There  is  a  distinct  spirit  of 
anarchism  building  on  the  mass  of  ignorance  (mainly 
imported);  there  is  a  distinct  spirit  of  lawlessnesss  ;  there 
is  political  rottenness,our  politics  being  run  for  the  money 
to  be  gained  ;  and  we  are  doomed  if  the  public  schools 
fail  us.  They  must  turn  out  boys  and  girls  who  aim  at 
righteousness  and  who  prefer  it  to  wealth  and  power. 
Each  teacher  must  say,  "  My  pupils  shall  be  earnest, 
honest,  upward-striving,  industrious,  intelligent  men 
and  women. 
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The  "'Fifteen  '  Report"  has  set  a  good  many  super- 
intendcDts  to  thinicing; — something  they  never  did 
before— on  the  question  of  the  subjects,  their  time  and 
place.  Heretofore,  in  the  first  stage  there  was  a  rough 
marking  out  of  reading,  numbers,  geography,  gram- 
mar, and  penmanship  for  the  children ;  in  the  second 
stage,  history,  drawing,  physiology,  physical  training, 
composition,  manual  training,  have  been  wedged  in 
against  protest ;  the  way  they  have  been  tacked  on  to 
the  old  course  has  made  it  look  like  a  bed-quilt. 

There  is  an  evident  waking  up  of  the  superintendents  ; 
some  of  them  look  at  the  course  proposed  by  Dr. 
Harris  with  astonishment.  They  don't  see  how  they 
will  get  time  to  undertake  all  the  things  in  it ;  and  they 
won't  if  allowed  to  have  their  way.  The  need  of  in- 
struction will  be  felt.  A  school  especially  for  superin- 
tendents will  be  found  needful  ;  the  New  York  School 
of  Pedagogy  has  given  much  time  this  past  year  to  the 
discuss  this  very  subject  of  courses  of  study  for  the 
primary  school.    It  is  rising  to  be  the  great  question. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  the  Income- 
Tax  law  was  unconstitutional  will  be  read  by  a  good 
many  more  teachers  than  if  made  ten  years  ago  ;  if 
made  twenty-five  years  ago,  only  a  few  men  would 
have  been  interested  enough  to  have  considered  it. 
This  indicates  the  progress  of  the  study  of  current 
news  in  the  schooi-room.      As  to  the  law  itself,  while 


four  out  of  nine  of  the  judges  were  in  favor  of  some 
form  of  the  law,  it  may  be  asserted  that  most  of  the 
best  legal  minds  in  the  country  agree  with  the  five 
judges. 

The  Constitution  explicitly  says  "  No  direct  tax  shall  be 
laid  unless  in  proportion  to  the  census  or  enumeration." 
That  is,  if  congress  shall  decide  to  raise  fifty  millions  a 
year  by  direct  tax,  it  must  be  laid  proportionately  m 
the  people  ;  a  state  that  had  six  millions  of  inhabitants 
must  pay  twice  as  much  as  one  having  three  millions. 
The  meaning  of  a  "  direct  "  tax  was  agreed  to  be  a  tax  on 
land  and  personal  property.  This  tax  was  to  be  col- 
lected of  persons  who  had  incomes  over  $4,000  ;  it  was 
the  singling  out  of  a  class  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  have  more  than  $4,000. 

It  is  probable  there  area  good  many  persons  in  this 
country  who  want  some  one  else  to  bear  the  burden  of 
taxation — the  number  who  have  over  $4,000  income  is 
roughly  estimated  at  io,ooo — they  would  like  these  to 
pay  the  taxes.  But  this  is  unjust.  There  are  those 
who  want  all  churches  to  be  taxed  that  cost  more 
than  $5,000  ;  there  are  those  who  would  like  to  have 
every  man  that  wears  a  gold  watch  pay  a  tax  for  the 
privilege,  or  every  man  that  owns  a  carriage.  All  such 
legislation  savors  of  the  years  when  the  Jews  were 
cruelly  treated  because  they  were  supposed  to  have 
money.  This  country  won't  be  worth  much  when  men 
are  "gone  for  "  because  they  are  richer  than  others. 
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It  is  proposed  the  salaries  shall  be  determined  by  the  length  of 
service  and  not  by  the  grade  of  the  class.  It  is  unfair  to  the 
painstaking  teachers  in  the  lower  grades  to  ask  them  to  forego 
increased  pay  because  they  teach  the  younger  children.  Such  de- 
votion and  such  special  adaptation  to  particular  grade  work  should 
be  rewarded  by  increased  pay.  The  work  of  teachers  in  the  lower 
grades  is  more  important  in  training  habits  and  correcting  natural 
propensities  than  the  work  of  teachers  in  the  higher  grades.  The 
teachers  in  the  lower  grades  are  the  instructors  of  thousands  of 
children  who  drop  out  before  the  higher  grades  are  reached  and 
go  forth  only  partiallv  equipped  for  life's  struggles.  It  is  there- 
fore important  that  these  teachers  should  be  thoroughly  capable 
and  devoted  to  their  difficult  work.  Specialists  are  required  in 
the  lower  grades  far  more  than  in  upper  grade  work. 

Now  is  the  time  when  school  boards  who  are  still  bound  to  the 
antiquated  plan  of  electing  teachers  for  only  one  year  are  discus- 
sing appointments.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  such  news  items  in  the 
papers  as  this  :  "  All  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  Ply- 
mouth, Ohio,  of  Muscatine,  la  ,  etc ,  have  been  re-elected  for  an- 
other year."  It  would  be  still  better  if  it  read :  "  On  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  superintendent  the  following  teachers  were  given 
life  certificates  entitling  them  to 'hold  their  positions'  during  good 
behavior  and  satisfactory  service.  They  have  served  the  schools 
for  two  years  and  in  this^ime  have  shown  themselves  worthy  of 
being  placed  on  the  permanent  list." 

Miss  Mary  Zick  had  a  breezy  paper  at  the  Linn  county  Iowa 
Teachers*  association  on  the  "  Bad  Boy."  There  arc  different 
degrees ;  the  very  bad  boy.  the  boy  that  swoars  when  he  thinks 
he  won't  be  found  out  and  lies  about  it  when  he  is ;  fights  every 
chance  he  gets ;  bullies  the  smaller  boys ;  smokes  cigarettes 
evenings  and  Saturdays,  when  you  have  no  control  over  him ; 
•'  doesn't  like  school  and  wouldn't  go  if  he  didn't  have  to."  What 
will  you  do  with  him  ?  Send  him  home  ?  What  good  will  that 
do  to  him  ?  He  needs  you  more  than  the  good,  studious  boy  in 
whom  you  delight.  You  must  train  yourself  to  like  him.  He 
may  not  appear  in  the  least  degree  lovable  ;  he  may  not  possess 
any  traits  that  appear  to  your  sympathy,  but  if  you  search  dili- 
gently you  will  find  some  grain  of  good  in  him. 

The  Philadelphia  News  says  that  Miss  Mary  E.  Castle  has 
filed  charges  of  incompetency  against  Miss  Emma  Davis,  princi- 
pal of  the  school  I9tn  and  Cherry  streets.  Among  those  the 
placing  upon  the  blackboard  for  her  pupils  to  work  upon  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  How  many  pecks  in  three  bushels  ?  Eight  pecks 
make  a  bushel."  Xerxes  was  a  great  Roman  eeneral."  Also 
charging  an  ignorance  of  the  proper  spelling  of  very  ordinary 
words  in  the  language. 

The  Terre  Haute  Tribune  says :  •'  One  thing,  however,  is  ccr- 
tain»  that  Superintendent  Curry  will  be  out  and  not  even  a  kind 
thought  will  be  given  him  by  his  Democratic  friends.  The  Repub- 
licans are  anxious  to  secure  the  office  and  seeing  the  hand  of  fate 
against  him,  Curry  is  using  every  influence  to  get  a  second  hand 
hold  on  his  pull,  a  city  principalship  if  nothing  more."  Glorious 
system ! 

Mr.  Jewett.  according  to  Longman* s  Magazine  in  speaking  of 
Thomas  Arnold  said  that  the  neadmaster  of  Rugby  was  '*  too 
powerful,  too  strong  a  man  for  his  position -- he  stamped  upon 
the  boys  and  crushed  them."  He  said  that  Dr.  Arnold  was  the 
reverse  of  sympathetic,"  and  adds  :  '*  If  you  were  in  great  trouble 
he  would,  perhaps,  help  you  more  than  any  one  else ;  but  if,  as 
some  one  suggested,  you  were  a  little  happy,  he  would  have  no 
sympathy  to  spare."  Arnold  said  himself  that  he  could  never  see 
a  group  of  boys  round  a  fire  without  seeing  the  devil  among 
them.  Still  Arnold  was  a  great  teacher.  It  would  be  an  inter- 
esting study  for  educators  to  search  for  the  secret  of  his  remark- 
able influence. 

The  Baptist  National  Education  Society  at  its  recent  meeting 
at  Washington  proposed  to  transform  the  old  Columbia  univer- 
sity, if  possible,  into  a  national  Baptist  university. 

A  statue  of  Emma  Willard,  a  pioneer  in  the  education  of 
women  was  unvtiled  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  May  16.  The  statue  is  of 
bronze,  with  a  pedestal  of  Quincy  granite,  and  represents  herein 
a  sitting  posture,  book  in  hand. 

The  golden  jubilee  of  Archbishop  Williams,  the  venerable 
Roman  Catholic  prelate,  was  celebrated  in  Boston. 

The  earl  of  Aberdeen,  governor-general  of  Canada  advocates 
the  settlement  of  the  Manitoba  school  question  by  establishing 
both  a  Protestant  and  a  Roman  Catholic  school  system,  each  sup- 
ported by  public  funds  and  subject  to  inspection,  the  teachers  in 
the  latter  being  Catholic. 

The  Journal  has  often  called  attention  to  the  need  of 
schools  for  servant  girls ;  the  idea  is  being  adopted  in  several 
places. 

Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  has  a  manual  training  school,  where  boys 
will  be  taught  mechanical  drawing,  metal  working,  electricity, 
and  plumbing,  and  the  girls  will  be  instructed  in  cooking.  The 
estimated  expense  of  the  school,  including  equipment,  was  $25, 
000. 


The  Chicago  Evening  Post  says  school  principals  are  paid 
$2,800,  the  chief  engineer  $3,875,  the  primary  teacher  the  first  year 
$450.  The  young  teacher,  the  inexperienced  cadet,  is  put  into  the 
primary  department  where  the  foundation  for  the  whole  super- 
structure is  laid.  This  is  the  important  work  which  is  confided  to 
the  most  youthful  and  least  experienced  of  all  the  teachers ;  girls 
who  mean  well. 

The  Indianapolis  Journal  says  that  F.  L.  Emory,  of  Morgan- 
town,  W.  Va.,  was  selected  by  Supt.  Jones  as  principal  of  the 
manual  training  school,  that  he  planned  the  building.  &c.,  but  then 
when  all  was  done  Prof.  C.  E.  Emmerich  who  had  been  principal 
of  hiffh  school  No.  2  was  put  in  as  principal.  The  committee  hav- 
ing charge  of  the  dedication  of  the  buildings  have  not  put  Prof. 
Emory  on  the  program ;  though  it  is  admitted  by  the  committee 
that  without  Mr.  Emory's  work  the  school  would  not  now  be  in  exis- 
tence. It  is  not  claimed  that  it  was  through  any  lack  of  merit 
on  his  part  that  he  was  not  made  principal  of  the  school,  but  the 
excuse  is  that  the  position  had  been  promised  to  Prof.  Emmerich 
before  Mr.  Emory  was  engaged  ^  but  he  was  not  told  of  this. 

The  Burlington,  Iowa,  school  board  took  off  $2000  from  the 
teachers'  salaries  this  year— cause,  hard  times.  The  superintend- 
ent gets  $1900. 

The  Canton  News  says  that  Supt.  Bums,  who  has  raised  the 
schools  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence,  is  to  be  dropped  because 
he  is  a  Democrat. 

The  **  Debs  Case  "  has  finally  reached  its  end.  Mr.  Debs  and 
several  others  were  engaged  in  interfering  with  the  raih-oads,  des- 
troying property,  &c.,  during  last  summer  and  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment. An  appeal  was  made  to  the  United  States  courts. 
To  the  claim  that  Debs  and  his  associates  were  doing  everything 
as  heroes,the  court  says :  "  It  is  a  lesson  which  cannot  be  learned 
too  soon  or  too  thoroughly  that  under  this  government  of  and  by 
the  people  the  means  of  redress  of  all  wrongs  are  through  the 
courts  and  at  the  ballot  box,  and  that  no  wrong,  real  or  fancied, 
carries  with  it  legal  warrant  to  invite  as  a  means  of  redress  the 
co-operation  of  a  mob  with  its  accompanying  acts  of  violence." 

The  dreadful  circumstances  attending  the  efforts  of  Debs  and 
his  associates  to  raise  wages  will  not  readily  be  forgotten.  Chi- 
cago for  having  a  weak-kneed  mayor  at  the  time  will  have  to  pay 
six  or  more  millions. 

The  teachers  of  Naugatuck,  Conn.,  under  the  leadership  of 
Supt.  Kane,  hold  weekly  meetings.  Two  subjects  that  are  being 
discussed  at  present  are  Dr.  Harris'  report  on  "  Correlation  of 
Studies  "  and  "  Herbart  and  the  Herbartians."  These  are  large 
and  solid  subjects  that  involve  educational  foundation  principles. 
Educators  must  go  to  the  bottom  of  things  There  can  be  no 
real  progress  till  they  have  grasped  the  fundamental  truths  of  ed- 
ucation and  are  filled  with  the  right  spirit.  Listening  to  talks  on 
mere  devices  and  manners  of  teaching  cannot  advance  them. 

The  Beverley,  Mass.,  Times  writes  :  "  Good  teachers  are  in  de- 
mand and  can  demand  good  salaries.  There  are  two  things  that 
militate  against  effective  schools.  One  consists  in  not  hinng  the 
right  kind  of  teachers  and  the  other  in  not  discharging  the  right 
teachers."  These  are  solid  truths  that  The  Journal  has  ^- 
quently  stated.  The  people  are  beginning  to  wake  up.  Ftof. 
Shaw,  of  the  New  York  University  School  of  Pedagoey,  said  in  a 
lecture  recently  :  "  In  less  than  five  years  the  demand  for  trained 
teachers  will  be  so  great  that  it  cannot  be  half  supplied."  And 
what  will  those  teachers  do  then  who  have  not  attended  to  their 
improvement  ?    They  will  feel  like  Mother  Goose's  robin  : 

**  He  will  hop  to  a  barn 
And  to  keep  himself  warm 
Will  hide  his  head  under  his  wing. 
Poor  thing !" 

There  is  great  demand  for  really  good  commercial  teachers. 
The  secondary  schools  of  the  country  are  awakening  to  the  needs 
of  the  times.  Even  Yale  university  nas  engaged  an  instructor  in 
business  methods.  Drexel  institute,  Philadelphia,  is  the  only  in- 
stitution in  the  country  having  a  commercial  normal  department. 
Mr.  Seymour  Eaton,  who  is  Uie  director  of  this  department,  writes 
that  it  IS  difficult  to  get  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  first  class 
teachers  to  take  the  one  year  normal  course.  He  has  this  year 
three  times  as  many  calls  as  can  be  met  for  graduates  of  the  nor- 
mal department,  and  at  very  liberal  salaries,  too.  Teachers  who 
intend  to  spend  a  year  at  school  will  do  well  to  make  a  note  of 
this. 

There  are  some  people  in  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  who  would  like  to 
revive  the  antiquated  and  abandoned  term  examination  as  a  test 
for  promotion.  The  veteran  educator  of  that  city.  Dr.  Sheldon, 
protests  emphatically  against  the  change.  It  takes  a  long  time  to 
convince  some  school  ooards  that  examinations  are  never  satis- 
factory tests  of  the  pupils'  attainments. 

Last  vear  New  York  spent  on  her  schools  $4,439,709,  and  Chi- 
cago $0,211,590.  New  York  educated  i5S»22i  children,  and  Chi- 
cago 166,895.  New  York  spent  $28  per  child  and  Chicago  $37, 
in  round  numbers.  The  rate  is  between  three  and  four  dollam 
per  school  month  per  child. 
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The  Dubuque  lelegra-bh  urges  the  people  to  second  the  effort 
of  the  teachers  to  have  a  library  in  each  school. 

The  St.  Louis  board  of  education  offers  to  take  4000  of  School 
and  Home  at  seventy- five  cents,  also  to  pay  $3000  for  supplemen- 
mentary  reading  and  apparatus  for  nature  study. 

County  Supt.  H.  A.  Withee,  Jacksonville,  HI.,  pleads  very 
strongly  for  uniform  text-books.  Here  is  a  good  held  of  work. 
Will  some  such  plan  be  adopted  ?    We  doubt  it. 

A  conference  of  the  Psycho- Manual  Training  Association  was 
held  at  Denver.  The  object  is  to  push  forward  as  far  as  possible 
the  matter  of  uniting  manual  instruction  with  the  pursuit  of  other 
studies  in  the  graded  schools  as  well  as  in  the  kindergarten  and 
training  schools.  Superintendent  Gove  Said,  *'  The  progress  of 
all  great  movements  is  necessarily  slow,  and  though  our  efforts 
may  seem  now  almost  futile,  we  must  sustain  our  courage  with 
the  surety  that  the  reformation  will  be  accomplished." 

The  Women's  School  Alliance  of  Milwaukee  held  four  meet- 
ings last  year.  One-half  of  the  schools  were  visited  by  the  alli- 
ance, and  members  also  were  present  at  three  committee  meetings 
of  the  school  board.  One  meeting  of  the  council  was  attended, 
and  in  both  cases  the  representatives  of  the  alliance  were  accorded 
every  courtesy,  and  their  suggestions  were  listened  to.  Interest  in 
the  alliance,  the  report  states,  has  groA-n  rapidly,  and  the  same 
can  be  said  of  the  membership.  Many  of  the  principals  of  the 
schools,  and  some  of  the  teachers,  have  been  opposed  to  the  al- 
liance, but  they  have  discovered  during  the  year  that  it  is  working 
to  their  interests  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  children  in  the  public 
schools. 

An  important  meeting  will  be  held  in  Boston,  May  31.  TheN. 
£  Association  of  school  superintendents  will  gather  and  hear 
Stanley  Hall  and  W.  T.  Harris  on  the  training  for  superintendency; 
Miss  Sarah  L.  Arnold  and  Thos.  W.  Balliet  on  testing  and  train- 
ing of  teachers  while  in  service. 

In  Dayton,  O.,  a  colored  boy  named  Howard,  received  his 
*'  report "  and  glanced  it  over  and  flew  into  a  towering  rage,  end- 
ing by  tearing  it  into  shreds  and  hurling  it  upon  the  floor.  Supt. 
VVhite  ordered  that  Howard  be  chastised.  Principal  Patterson 
essayed  the  task.  Howard  fought  like  a  tiger,  and  drew  a  knife 
and  attempted  to  use  it.  He  was  immediately  expelled  from  the 
school.  There  is  some  talk  of  instituting  a  move  to  send  Howard 
to  the  reform  school,  where  his  dangerous  temper  can  be  curbed. 

The  principals  of  the  Cincinnati  schools  declared  by  resolution 
that  they  were  opposed  to  popularity  contests.  The  occasion  for 
introducing  the  resolution  was  the  proposed  voting  at  the  Hu- 
mane Bazaar  for  the  most  popular  principal  in  the  city.  Supt. 
Morgan  agreed  with  the  principals  that  these  contests  were  detri- 
mental to  the  best  interests  of  the  schools,  and  said  that  at  the 
time  of  a  former  contest  several  teachers  had  to  be  reprimanded 
for  neglecting  their  duties  and  spending  their  time  soliciting 
votes. 

In  Naples.  Me.,  there  is  a  split  in  the  board  of  education  and 
they  have  two  superintendents.  Both  have  engaged  teachers  for 
the  spring  term.  Supt.  Rounds  had  the  keys,  but  Supt.  Clarke 
instructed  a  washerwoman  to  break  in  the  door.  She  did  so,  and 
the  school- house  was  cleaned  twice. 

Prin.  Edward  Smith,  of  Syracuse,  has  been  fifty  years  in  the 

Cublic  school  service.    On  May  17  the  anniversary  was  celebrated 
y  a  banquet  in  his  honor.    Mr.  Smith  is  seventy-seven  years  old 
and  is  still  hale  and  hearty. 

There  seems  to  be  a  universal  protest  against  the  bill  now  in 
Governor  Morton's  hands  concerning  increased  instruction  in 
psychology  and  hygiene  with  special  reference  to  the  nature  of 
alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics.  All  the  normal  school  princi- 
pals, the  city  superintendents,  county  commissioners,  and  many 
principals  of  schools  are  wholly  opposed  to  it.  They  unite  in 
saying  the  pupil  must  give  his  time  to  something  else  besides  the 
temperance  cause. 

There  is  a  movement  on  fo^t  in  Brooklyn  to  arouse  public 
sentiment  in  favor  of  art  decoration  and  ornament  in  the  schools. 
Mr.  Goodenough.  the  supervisor  of  drawing  at  a  meeting  which 
is  spoken  of  in  another  column  appointed  a  committee  to  take 
the  matter  in  tiand.  This  committee  is  composed  of  A.  Augus- 
tus Healey,  J.  Frederick  Hopkins,  William  H.  Goodyear,  Prin. 
W.  A.  Campbell,  W.  H.  IngersoU,  Frederick  J.  Boston,  Mrs. 
Leroy  Lewis,  Miss  Mary  Johnson,  Miss  Amy  C.  Reddall,  and 
Prin.  Robert  J.  Pattison. 

Dr.  Ernst  Richard,  principal  of  Hoboken  academy,  lectured 
May  25  before  the  students  of  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  at  Clark  uni- 
versity, on  the  "School  Systems  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.'* 
Dr.  Richard  has  made  an  especial  study  of  European  school  sys- 
tems, and  is  the  author  of  a  few  pamphlets  bearing  on  this  sub- 
ject. 


Summer  School  at  Jena. 

Those  who  wish  to  attend  the  summer  school  at  Jena  will  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  join  The  School  Journal  party.  B^  addressing:  Mr.  H.  S. 
Kellogg,  in  care  of  The  Journal,  further  information  may  be  obtained. 

The  summer  school  at  Jena  offers  three  groups  of  courses: 
I.,  natural  sciences  ;  II.,  hygiene, psychology,  and  pedagogy ;  III., 
language  courses,  literature,  and  history.  These  courses  begin 
Augusts.  Groups  I.  and  II.  will  be  closed  August  17,  group 
III.  one  week  later. 

All  American  teachers  who  attend  the  school  will  want  to  take 
the  courses  in  group  II.  Professor  Rein  has  charge  of  the  oeda- 
go^cal  course.  He  will  present  in  outline  the  doctrine  of  edu- 
cative instruction  with  reference  to  its  ethical  and  psychological 
foundations.  Physiological  psychology  will  be  taught  by  Pro- 
fessor Ziehen  Among  the  topics  of  this  course  are  the  follow- 
ing :  Parallelism  of  physiological  and  psychical  processes ;  out- 
line of  the  latter ;  theory  of  sensations ;  Weber's  law  ;  theory  ol 
the  tones  of  feelings  and  affections ;  theory  of  memory  ima^ 
or  ideas ;  laws  of  the  association  of  ideas  ;  attention  ;  conceptioo 
of  the  ego  ;  theory  of  actions ;  reaction  time  ;  expression  rriovc- 
ments ;  will  powers.  The  courses  of  Profs.  Rein  and  Ziehen 
are  open  to  all  teachers,  male  and  female,  that  in  school  hygiene 
only  to  men.  Professor  Gutner  has  charge  of  the  latter  course. 
It  will  include  the  following  topics:  contagious  diseases  of 
school  children;  school  diseases;  situation  and  planning  of 
school-houses ;  lighting,  heating,  and  ventilation  of  schools ;  ar- 
rangement of  school-rooms ;  desks ;  hygiene  of  instruction. 

Those  who  wish  to  learn  German  will  take  the  course  of  Rec- 
tor Scholz.  It  is  an  elementary  course  especially  pro\'ided  for 
foreigners.  The  aim  is  to  aid  students  to  gain  facility  in  oral 
and  written  expression  of  thoughts  in  simple  form.  The  princi- 
pal means  to  the  attainment  of  this  end  are  numerous  and  sys- 
tematically arranged  language  exercises.  All  lessons  will  almost 
exclusively  take  the  form  of  German  conversation ;  grammatical 
exercises  will  be  connected  with  the  matter  previously  read  and 
discussed.  The  course  comprises  eighteen  hours,  one  every  day, 
and  six  excursions  closely  related  to  this  instruction.  Observa- 
tion forms  the  basis  of  the  exercises  in  speaking,  Jena  and  its 
environment  furnishing  the  material  Where  observation  is  im- 
possible, recourse  will  be  had  to  explanation  with  the  aid  of  the 
already  acquired  language  material,  or  if  this  is  found  too  diffi- 
cult, a  simple  translation  will  be  given.  Written  exercises  in 
translation  are  excluded.  The  excursions  will  acquaint  the  stu- 
dents with  the  beautiful  surroundings  of  Jena.  A  trip  to  Weimar 
is  proposed  for  the  end  of  the  course.  At  Weimar  the  SchiUer 
house  and  the  National  Goethe  museum  will  be  visited 

Dr.  Rausch  will  conduct  the  course  in  German  language  and 
literature  for  advanced  students.  The  classical  places  in  Wei- 
mar and  Jena  will  be  visited.  Aside  from  these  visits  two  ex- 
cursions to  the  Wartburg  and  the  Schwarzburg  will  be  ar- 
ranged 

"  History  of  governments  in  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth 
centuries,  with  particular  reference  to  the  development  of  the  in- 
ternational political  life  "  is  the  subject  of  the  course  presented 
by  Professor  Briickner.  Topics  that  will  be  discussed  are: 
History  of  the  Idea  of  Government  and  the  Development  of  the 
System  of  States;  The  Great  Powers;  International  Conflicts; 
General  Political  Questions ;  Political  Progress. 

The  natural  science  courses  are  open  to  men  only  They  are 
intended  for  teachers  who  have  had  university  training  or  are 
engaged  in  normal  school  work.  Foreigners  are  admitted  to  all 
the  lectures  Among  the  instructors  are  Professors  Detmer, 
Auerbach,  and  Schaener,  and  Drs.  Knopf,  Straubel,  Driiner,  and 
Gauge. 

EXPENSES. 

Registration  fee  is  $1.25  (5  mark);  the  fee  for  each  course  in 
groups  I.  and  II.  and  Professor  Bruckner's  course  is  t37S(i5 
mark);  for  each  language  course  (18  hours,  six  excursions), 
$7.50  (30  mark). 

Room  rent  amounts  to  about  $2.^0  per  week.  Good  board, 
including  room  rent,  can  be  had  for  $6.co  per  week. 

Those  who  wish  to  attend  the  summer  school  should  address 
either  Professor  Detmer  or  Professor  Rein. 

The  summer  school  committee  consists  of  the  following  mem- 
bers: 

United  States  :  President  G.  SUnley  HaH,  president  of  Clark  univer- 
sity, Worcester,  Mass.;  Professor  Elmer E.  Brown,  of  the  UniversiiT  of 
California  ;  Presklent  Charles  De  Garmo,  of  Swaithmore  collq^  ;  U  S. 
Commissioner  W.  T.  Harris ;  Dr.  Frank  McMurry,  dean  of  the  Bufllak) 
University  School  of  Pedagogy ;  Prof.  E.  J.  James,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania ;  and  Col.  F.  w.  Parker. 

Canada  :    Professor  G.  E.  Shaw,  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 

England  :  Miss  Dorothea  Beat,  principal  of  Cheltenham  Ladies*  col- 
lege ;  and  Dr.  J.  J.  Find  lay,  of  the  College  of  Preceptors,  London,  and 
Secretary  M.  E.  Sadler. 

France :    General  Inspector  M.  Jost,  of  Paris. 

Denmark :  Director  A.  Paulsen,  of  the  People*s  High  School  of 
Ryslinge ;  Miss  Kristine  Frederiksen  and  Dr.  Hermann  Tner,  of  Copen- 
hagen. 

Sweden  :    Dr.  E.  Schwaru,  Dr.  G.  W.  Lagerstedt,  and  Miss  Anna  Sand- 
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Strom,   of  Stockholm ;    Professor   Har.  Hjarne,    of   the   University   of 
Upsala. 

Norway :    Professor  J.  M.  Void,  of  the  University  at  Christiania. 

Hungary  :    Professor  Ka*rma'n,  of  the  University  of  Budapest. 

Switzerland:    Dr.  Th.  Wiget,  principal  of  the  Teachers*  Seminary  at 
Rorschach. 

Germany:    Miss  Helene  Lange,  of  Berlin,  and  Professors  W.  Detmer 
and  W.  Rein,  of  the  University  of  Jena. 


Address  by  Dr.  Fitch. 

Before  the  Teachers'  Guild  of  Great  Britain  and 

Ireland. 

The  seventh  annual  conference  of  this  guild  was  held  at  Bir- 
mingham during  the  week  ending  April  27.  There  was  a  large 
representative  gathering  to  witness  the  installation  of  Dr.  Fitch 
as  president  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  company  listened  to  his 
inaugural  address  with  an  attention  worthy  of  the  occasion. 

In  the  course  of  his  address  Dr.  Fitdi  sketched  an  outline  of 
the  state's  interest  and  solicitude  in  national  education,  setting 
forth  especially  the  stage  to  which  we  had  reached  in  the  field  of 
popular  educatiDn,  and  of  course  Dr.  Fitch  with  his  upwards  of 
thirty  years'  pioneer  work  in  the  education  department  has  been 
an  active  instrument  in  this  development.  On  the  whole  he 
thought  they  might  perhaps  reasonably  congratulate  them- 
selves that  the  English  plan  of  primary  education,  though  full 
of  theoretic  anomalies*  was  servmg  its  purpose  well.  It  had 
at  least  enabled  them  to  escape  from  one  form  of  religious  diffi- 
culty which  disturbed  the  calculations  and  restricted  the  influence 
of  statements  in  other  countries,  as,  for  instance,  France.  There 
was  not  one  of  the  churches  which  stood  aloof  from  the  educa- 
tion department,  and  there  was  no  primary  school  which  did 
not  receive  aid  jfrom  that  department  and  fulfil  its  conditions. 
Schools  of  different  types  werejrecognized  as  integral  parts  of  the 
national  system,  ana  public  aid  was  distributed  on  conditions 
which  had  bsen  formulated  in  a  spirit  of  compromise  and  which 
had  in  time  adapted  themselves  to  the  habits,  the  traditions,  the 
history,  and  the  religious  convictions  of  the  community.  What, 
then,  having  due  regard  to  the  idiosyncrasy  and  genius,  the  past  his- 
tory and  traditions,  and  the  composite  structure  of  English  social 
life,  was  the  form  in  which  corporate  and  imperial  influence  mi^ht 
wisely  be  made  available  in  England  for  the  better  organization 
of  public  instruction  ?  We  could  not  answer  this  question  sim- 
ply by  finding  out  what  system  had  been  successfuly  adopted  in 
other  lands,  still  less  by  a  servile  reproduction  of  those  systeips. 
Taking,  for  example,  the  highly  organized  system  of  education  in 
France,  Or.  Fitch  gave  some  reasons  for  thinking  that  it  would 
not  suit  the  soil  of  England,  especially  the  enforcement  of  sylla- 
buses and  programs  by  government  authorities  and  the  prescrib- 
ing of  books  tor  use  in  public  schools  were  pointed  out  as  being 
unsuited  to  the  needs  of  English  teachers. 

In  the  course  of  his  fundamental  address  Dr.  Fitch  touched  on 
the  burning  question  of  the  payment  of  teachers  by  the  state  as 
recommended  by  the  archbisnops'  committee,  reviewed  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  The  School  Journal  The  learned  doctor 
said  a  remarkable  proposal  had  of  late  been  put  forward  by  emi- 
nent ecclesiastics,  whose  opinions  deserved  the  highest  respect, 
to  the  effect  that  there  should  be  an  imperial  grant  out  of  which 
uniform  salaries  should  be  paid  to  all  elementary  teachers  alike 
whether  of  board  or  of  voluntary  schools.  He  could  scarcely  believe 
that  the  advocates  of  this  scheme  had  taken  much  pains  to  fore- 
cast its  probable  results.  No  doubt  it  would  be  an  immediate  re- 
lief to  those  who  now  subscribe  to  voluntary  schools,  and  would 
enable  them  for  the  moment  to  escape  from  some  anxiety.  But 
we  should  then  find  ourselves  in  a  wholly  unprecedented  position. 
The  state  would  fix  and  pay  the  salaries  of  persons  whom  it  did 
not  appoint,  and  whom  it  could  not  easily  displace.  Local  and 
religious  bodies  would  retain  the  power  to  choose  or  dismiss  their 
teachers  and  determine  the  character  of  the  religious  and  other 
instruction,  and  would  cast  the  whole  burden  of  providing  the 
salaries  of  their  teachers  on  the  central  government.  Such  a  sys- 
tem did  not,  as  far  as  he  was  aware,  exist  in  any  civilized  coun- 
try in  the  world.  It  was  hardly  to  be  conceived  that  it  could  be 
found  workable  in  England  for  long.  Incidently  it  would  have 
some  consequence  not  visible  at  first  sight.  It  would  give  to  all 
teachers—good,  bad,  and  indifferent — the  same  salaries,  provided 
that  they  had  the  same  number  of  scholars.  It  would  go  far  to 
obliterate  all  distinctions  of  merit,  to  make  the  promotion  of  good 
and  skilful  teachers  difficult  and  deprive  them  of  some  of  the 
strongest  incentives  to  exertion.  It  would  take  the  interests  of 
the  teachers  out  of  the  hands  of  the  local  body  which  knew  them 
into  the  hands  of  a  central  and  impersonal  bureau  which  could 
not  possibly  know  them  well.  Finally,  it  would  lead  ere  long  to 
the  complete  extinction  of  that  local  management  and  of  the  vol- 
untary system.  Whatever  happened  he  trusted  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Teachers'  Guild  did  not  look  forward  with  any  pleasure 
to  becoming  stipendiaries  of  the  state. 

Dr.  Fitch  in  spe4iking  thus  undoubtedly  represents  also  the  feel- 
ing of  the  practkal  educationists  of  the  day  concerning  the 


archbishops'  suggestion,  and  the  voluntary  party  must  still  go  in 
search  of  an  acceptable  scheme.  But  there  is  only  one  accepta- 
ble scheme  possible,  /.  e ,  agree  on  the  religious  question  and  set 
up  universal,  rate-aided  schools  board  schools. 


Spending  the  Vacation  Abroad. 

(Continued  from  May  11.) 

The  Journal  has  in  previous  issues  described  a  vacation  tour 
in  Scotland  and  England.    One  party  has  already  been  formed  • 

Without  the  side  trips  the  total  cost  of  this  trip  of  over  six 
weeks  is  only  $i.9Si  which  seems  a  marvel  of  cheapness.  This 
not  only  allows  for  a  trip  from  one  university  town  to  another 
but  gives  several  days  in  London  besides.  Both  Cambridge  and 
Oxford  are  delightful  centers  from  which  to  radiate  in  search  of 
new  and  delightful  sensations.  Not  far  from  Oxford  are  the 
famous  seats  of  Woodstock  and  Blenheim.  Woodstock  Manor 
was  an  early  residence  of  the  English  kings,  but  no  trace  now  re- 
mains of  the  palace  built  by  Henry  I.  Edward,  the  Black  Prince, 
was  bom  at  Woodstock  in  1330,  and  here  Henry  II.  constructed 
the  bower  in  which  he  concealed  Fair  Rosamond.  The  Princess 
Elizabeth  was  confined  in  the  gate  house  for  some  time  by  her 
sister,  Queen  Mary. 

Chaucer  was  at  one  time  a  resident  in  Woodstock  and  Sir 
Walter  Scott  has  immortalized  it  in  his  well  known  romance  of  the 
same  name.  Blenheim  park  containin^r  the  magnificent  palace 
of  the  Duke  of  Mariborough  is  near  Woodstock.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  the  present  Dowager  Duchess  of  Marlborough  was 
formerly  Mrs.  Hammersley.  of  New  York  city,  and  the  place 
therefore  has  a  special  interest  for  Americans.  The  park  is  about 
twelve  miles  in  circumference  and  is  stocked  with  deer.  The 
gardens  are  veiy  extensive  and  attractive  and  contain  temples, 
cascades,  fountains,  etc.  It  is  said  that  the  present  mistress  of 
Blenheim  has  spent  within  the  past  few  years  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  restoring  and  beautifying  the  place.  The 
park  is  always  open  to  pedestrians  and  the  house  and  grounds 
are  shown  on  certain  days  of  the  week. 

About  2  miles  to  the  south  of  Oxford,  beyond  South  Hinksev, 
lies  Bagley  Wood,  a  favorite  point  for  short  walks,  especially 
when  it  wears  its  autumn  livery  (permission  necessary).  The 
walk  may  be  continued  to  Abingdon  ;  or  one  may  turn  to  the 
left  at  the  end  of  the  wood,  cross  the  Thames  at  Sandford  Mill, 
and  return  to  Oxford  by  Littlemore  (of  which  Newman  was 
chaplain)  and  Iffley.  The  last-named  village,  which  affords  a 
good  view  of  Oxford,  possesses  an  interesting  Norman  church. 
This  is  a  round  of  about  7  miles. 

About  6  miles  to  the  west  of  Oxford  lies  Stanton  Harcourt, 
the  ancient  seat  of  the  Harcourt  family,  reached  by  a  pleasant 
walk  passing  Cumnor  and  Bablockhythe,  where  is  crossed  the 
"stripling  Thames"  by  a  ferry.  The  old  manor  house  was 
built  m  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  and  contains  a  room  in  which 
Pope  spent  two  summers.  The  curious  old  kitchen,  which  still 
remains,  has  been  described  as  "  either  a  kitchen  within  a  chimney 
or  a  kitchen  without  one."  Pope,  who  wrote  most  of  his  •*  Iliad 
here,  has  given  a  playful  and  picturesque  account  of  Stanton 
Harcourt  in  one  of  nis  letters.  Near  the  village  are  three  large 
stones  known  as  the  Devil's  Quoits.— Cumnor  Hall  is  known  to 
all  readers  of  Kenilworth  and  friends  of  the  unfortunate  Amy 
Robsart.  The  church  conUins  the  tomb  of  Anthony  Forster, 
with  a  highly  laudatory  inscription. 

Shotover  Hill  (600  ix^,  4  miles  to  the  east,  commands  a  fine 
view  of  Oxford  and  its  environs.  It  was  a  favorite  resort  of  the 
undergraduate  Shelley.  About  i4  miles  farther  is  Cuddesden, 
with  the  palace  of  the  Bishop  of  (jxford  and  a  large  theological 
college. 

A  pleasant  walk  of  9  miles  may  be  taken  along  the  east  bank 
of  the  Cherwell  to  Islip,  Oddington,  and  Charlton- on- Otmoor. 
The  church  of  the  last  named  contains  a  fine  rood-screen  of 
carved  oak. 

Archeologists  should  pay  a  visit  to  the  "  British  Village,"  near 
Standlak^,  about  7  miles  to  the  southwest  of  Oxford.  A  little  to 
the  east  of  Sundlakc,  is  Gaunt  House,  an  interesting  moated 
dwelling-house  of  the  15th  century. 

Excursions  may  also  be  made  from  Oxford  to  Dorchester, 
Wantage  and  the  Vale  of  the  White  Horse,  Wychwood  Forest, 
Buckinj^ham,  etc. 

Boating  on  the  Thames  is  a  very  favorite  recreation  at  Oxford, 
two  of  the  favorite  points  for  excursions  being  Iffley  and  Nune- 
ham.  Another  river  resort  is  Godstow  Nunnery,  two  miles 
above  Oxford.  The  building  dates  from  the  12th  century,  but 
the  ruins  are  very  scanty,  and  their  chief  interest  arises  from  the 
fact  that  Fair  Rosamond  was  educated  here.  About  one  mile  to 
the  west  of  Godstow  is  Wytham  Abbey,  an  Elizabethan  mansion 
on  the  site  of  an  early  religious  house.  Visitors  to  the  country 
round  Oxford  should  be  familiar  with  Matthew  Arnold's 
"  Thyrsis  "  and  ••  The  Scholar  Gypsy." 

In'another  paper  we  shall  have  something  to  say  about  the 
Oxford  itself. 
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Art  Instruction  in  the  Schools. 

On  May  16  a  meeting  in  the  interest  of  art  education  in  the 
public  schools  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Brooklyn  In- 
stitute in  the  Art  Building.  Mr.  Walter  S.  Goodenoueh,  super- 
visor of  drawing  in  the  Brooklyn  schools,  presided.  The  subject 
discussed  was,  **  Should  Graae  Teachers  be  Required  to  Draw 
and  Teach  Drawing  in  the  Public  Schools,  or  Should  Special 
Teachers  be  Employed  for  this  Work  ?  " 

President  Goodenough,  in  his  introductory  remarks  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  meeting  fell  upon  a  day  which  marked 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  a  very  important  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  drawing  in  the  public  schools,  namely,  the  enactment  of 
a  law  in  Massachusetts  making  it  one  of  the  required  branches 
of  instruction. 

Supt.  Virgil  L  Curtis,  of  New  Haven,  was  the  principal 
speaicer.  He  said  that  there  was  a  time  when  he  would  have 
dismissed  the  question  of  art  in  the  schools  with  an  "  of  course," 
but  certain  developments  had  caused  him  to  have  more  interest 
in  the  question.  He  contended  that  drawing  was  as  necessary 
in  the  schools  as  any  other  study,  and  he  took  no  stock  in  the 
idea  that  the  time  spent  in  teachmg  it  was  robbing  the  child  of 
much  more  needful  instruction.  1  he  need  of  skilled  labor  was 
ever  pressing,  he  said,  and  the  failure  to  produce  it  had  been  the 
cause  in  the  past  of  a  great  deal  of  the  trouble  that  had  been 
assigned  to  other  causes.  Industrial  education  had  become  an 
absolute  necessity  and  drawing  was  one  of  the  leading  studies. 
Supt.  Curtis  said  that  in  the  old  days  teachers  who  had  had  the 
advantages  of  normal  schools  had  nor  been  taught  drawing  and 
it  was  necessary  to  engage  special  teachers.  The  drawing 
teacher  passed  from  room  to  room  and  gave  brief  instruction 
while  the  regular  teacher  looked  on.  But  the  evolution  of  public 
school  education  makes  it  necessary  now  for  the  regular  grade 
teachers  to  give  instruction  in  drawing  just  as  they  do  in  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  teacher  may  say  she  has  not 
the  taste  or  faculty  for  this  work,  but  she  can  develop  it  in  a 
sufficient  degree  for  the  purpose.  The  cost  for  special  drawing 
teachers  in  our  city  public  school  system  now  would  be  enor- 
mous. Every  teacner  should  seek  to  place  herself  in  full  sym- 
pathy with  her  pupils,  and  how  can  this  be  done  in  the  case  of 
those  whose  natural  bent  is  toward  drawing  and  kindred 
branches  unless  the  teacher  is  familiar  at  least  with  its  princi- 

Slcs  ?  It  is  true  that  special  teachers  may  be  needed  in  the 
igh  schools  and  schools  of  the  higher  grades,  but  below  the 
seventh  grade  drawing  should  be  taught  by  the  regular  grade 
teachers.  There  should  be  a  supervisor  of  cirawing  whose  duty 
should  be  to  instruct  the  teachers  and  suggest  improvements 
upon  their  work  in  the  classes. 

Col.  John  Y.  Culyer,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  drawing 
of  the  board  of  education,  said  that  he  thoroughly  believed  that 
art  instruction  should  be  given  in  the  schools.  He  thought, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  board  of  education  in  remodeling  the 
course  of  study  devoted  attention  to  an  arrangement  of  the  work 
by  which  drawing  might  be  introduced  more  fully  in  the  curricu- 
lum, its  real  importance  was  underestimated  by  the  school  com- 
missioners. He  suggested  that  it  would  be  a  decided  advantage 
to  the  class  teacher  to  give  herself  what  instruction  is  to  be  given 
in  drawing,  particularly  in  the  lower  grades. 

Prin  Almon  G.  Merwin,  of  School  No.  74,  said,  "  The  time  is 
past  for  objections  to  stand  in  the  way  of  drawing  in  the  schools. 
Experience  has  shown  that  many  Brooklyn  teachers,  with  little 
knowledge  at  the  outset  of  drawmg  or  how  to  teach  it,  have  been 
converted  into  interested  and  efficient  instructors  in  this  branch 
of  school  work.  The  pupils  like  it.  Drawing  gives  training  to 
the  eye,  to  the  hand  and  to  the  mind  Its  value,  in  short,  is 
paramount."  Dr.  Merwin  believed  that  class  teachers  should 
teach  the  drawing. 

Two  of  the  principals  present  gave  evidence  that  Dr.  Merwin 
had  made  a  miscalculation  when  he  said  that  there  are  no  objec- 
tions to  be  made  to  drawing  as  a  school  study.  They  attacked 
drawing  in  a  way  that  showed  pla'nly  that  they  had  never  been  in 
sympathy  with  the  work.  But,  to  the  credit  of  the  many  Brooklyn 
teachers  in  the  audience,  it  must  be  said  that  the  remarxs  of  these 
two  gentlemen  did  not  meet  with  favor.  The  general  impression 
was  that  the  speakers  were  not  up  to  date  in  their  views  on  the 
question  as  to  what  constitutes  a  public  school  education.  Fif- 
teen ago  their  speeches  would  probably  have  been  .received  with 
more  approval. 

Miss  Shattuck  was  called  upon  to  speak  of  the  real  value  of 
art  in  the  schools.  No  further  reply  was  made  to  the  protestors 
at  the  meeting,  but  next  day  the  Brooklyn  £a^/e  came  out  with 
a  strong  editorial  in  favor  of  drawing  in  the  schools  The  article 
is  too  lengthy  to  quote,  but  the  closmg  paragraph  may  give  an 
idea  of  its  tenor.    Here  it  is : 

'*  If  tbe  school  authorities,  instead  of  trying  to  abolish  drawing  from  the 
curiiculum,  will  try  to  increase  their  interest  in  it,  and  make  a  closer  ex- 
amination of  the  methods  used  in  teaching  it,  and  uill  be,  perhaps  a  trifle 
more  liberal  in  expenditures  to  secure  good  service,  it  will  be  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  all  concerned." 


Colorado. 

The  Colorado  State  Science  Teachers*  Association  held  its  first 
meeting— since  its  organization  in  December  last — in  the  Denver 
manual  training  high  school  last  month.  There  was  a  large  at- 
tendance of  teachers  of  science  from  all  parts  of  the  state.  The 
work  of  the  meeting  consisted  mainly  in  hearing  and  discussing 
the  reports  of  four  committees  which  had  been  appointed  to  con- 
sider science  courses  in  high  schools  and  science — or  nature  study 
—in  the  elementary  schools.  The  reports  called  forth  prolonged 
and  spirited  discussion.  Most  of  the  recommendations  of  two  of  the 
committees  were  approved  by  the  association.  The  remaining 
reports  will  be  more  fully  considered  at  the  next  meeting,  to  be 
held  on  June  i. 

Action  was  taken  with  reference  to  the  N.  E.  A.,  and  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  induce  the  science  teachers  of  the  country  to  at- 
tend the  meeting  in  July  with  a  view  to  secure  better  recognition 
than  has  yet  been  given  to  this  department  in  the  National  Asso- 
ciation. 

While  organizations  for  the  promotion  of  investigation  in  the 
various  departments  of  science  are  to  be  found  in  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  country,  it  is  believed  that  this  is  the  first  attempt— in  this 
country— to  organize  for  the  promotion  of  the  pedagogical  side  of 
the  question.  The  tendency  of  the  times  appears  to  be  in  the 
direction  of  an  increase  in  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  the  study  of 
nature  and  of  the  natural  sciences  in  the  schools  from  the  lowest 
grade  to  the  highest.  It  is  the  object  of  this  'association  to  assist 
in  the  attainment  of  better  methods  of  instruction  in  this  field. 

Greeley,  CoL  A.  E.  Bkardsley. 

[It  is  expected  that  a  large  number  of  science  teachers  will  attend  the 
Denver  meeting.  Co-operation  with  the  plucky  Colorado  association  along 
the  line  indicated  in  the  above  report  will  greatly  benefit  their  cause.  An 
encouraging  letter  to  Mr.  Beard  ley  would,  no  doubt,  be  much  appreciated 
by  him. — Ed.  J 


N.  E.  A. 

The  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  at  Den- 
ver will  offer  an  unusual  opportunity  for  all  persons  to  visit  the 
West  this  summer.  They  can  go  and  return  at  half  rates  if  they 
pay  $2.00  at  the  railroad  office  to  become  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation. The  editor  of  The  School  JoiniNAL  will  cheerftdly 
aid  all  from  this  city  who  wish  to  attend  the  association. 

There  are  several  great  through  routes.  .  The  particulars  of 
the  Philadelphia  route— the  Pennsylvania  railroad — are  given  in 
the  advertisement  (see  The  Journal  May  25,  p.  575.). 

The  West  Shore  route,  rate  $457 S»  plus  $2.00  membership, 
I47.75  for  round  trip,  via.  Nickel  Plate  to  Chicago,  and  then  by 
such  route  as  the  person  may  choose ;  via,  Niagara  Falls  $1.00 
extra. 

The  New  York  Central  sells  tickets  for  $48.75.  plus  $2.00 
membership,  $50.75.    (Same  rate  as  the  Pcnn.  R.  R.) 

The  Erie  railroad  has  a  rate  of  $4675.  P^us  $2  00  membership, 
$48.75.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  Lehigh  Valley,  Delaware,  Lack- 
awana  &  Western,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  New  York.  Ontario  & 
Western,  $45.75,  plus  $2.00  membership. 

A  party  will  leave  Syracuse  July  3.  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
C.  W.  Bardeen,  editor  of  the  Bulletin  and  Supt.  Cole  of  Albany. 
The  state  association  is  held  at  .Syracuse.  July  i,  2,  and  3  ;  those 
who  wish  can  attend  that  and  then  join.  This  party  goes  by 
West  Shore  and  Nickel  Plate  to  Chicago,  then  by  North- West- 
ern and  Union  Pacific.  A  circular  will  be  sent  on  application  to 
Mr.  Bardeen  at  Syracuse,  giving  full  particulars. 

The  question  is  asked  will  many  attend  from  the  East  ?  This 
is  not  easy  to  answer.  The  cost  from  this  city  for  ticket  with 
sleeper  to  Chicago  will  be  $52.75  ;  from  there  reclining  chairs 
without  extra  charge ;  the  cost  of  meals  will  vary  ;  sleeper  back 
from  Chicago  $5.00 ;  board  in  Denver  from  $7.00  up- this  last 
in  private  families.  There  are  those  who  will  go  there  and  back 
for  $75.00 — this  is  probably  the  minimum.  There  are  a  good 
many  who  will  hesitate  expending  this  sum ;  they  say  it  will  cost 
them  considerably  more  to  see  desirsble  things  alter  reaching 
Denver.  So  we  cannot  reply  to  the  question,  nor  urge  persons 
to  take  the  trip  ;  each  knows  best  the  size  of  his  purse.  Those 
are  lucky  who  can  afford  the  trip  and  the  side  trips  ;  Pike's  Peak 
$4.00,  Salt  Lake  City,  $20,00,  and  other  points  ;  they  will  never 
forget  this  summer  if  they  take  the  trip  through  the  Arkansas 
canon  *  it  is  one  of  the  grand  things  of  the  world. 

To  letters  asking  whether  parties  cannot  find  summer  boarding 
places  in  Colorado  ;  we  are  assured  this  is  just  as  possible  as  in 
the  East ;  it  is  probable  that  many  parties  \^  ill  camp  out,  it  being 
remembered  that  it  does  not  rain  there  in  the  summer.  Those 
intending  to  visit  Denver,  should  write  to  F.  Dick,  Denver,  Col., 
to  engage  room  ;  say  how  much  you  wish  to  pay  and  how  long 
you  will  remain. 

This  plan  is  feasible ;  to  hire  a  Pullman  for  ten  days  at  $45  00 
per  day,  $450.00 ;  about  fifty  persons  could  occupy  it,  say  $10.00 
each,  or  $1.00  per  day  ;  it  could  be  side-tracked  at  Denver  and 
used  to  sleep  in.    Food  would  be  extra. 
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California. 

Prof.  Margaret  E.  Schallcnbcrger.  of  Stanford  university,  in 
California,  started  the  subject  of  Child  Study  last  summer.  The 
subject  proposed  was  "  Children's  Rights,  as  Seen  by  Themselves." 
Circulars  were  sent  out  to  hundreds  of  teachers  in  California,  and 
children  from  six  to  sixteen  were  asked  to  give  their  opinion  on 
a  hvpothetical  case  what  they  thought  of  a  certain  Jennie  who 
had  a  box  of  beautiful  new  paints,  and  while  her  mother  was  out 
one  afternoon,  painted  all  the  parlor  chairs  and  proudly  exhibited 
her  work  to  her  mother  when  the  latter  returned.  The  children 
were  asked  to  say  what  they  would  have  said  or  done  to  Jennie  if 
they  had  been  the  mother.  The  answers  were  classified  under 
twelve  heads:  •* Jennie  Ignorant/'  *•  Jennie  ExpUined  to," 
"Jennie  Don't  Do  It  Again,"  "  Jennie  Made  to  Promise."  Jennie 
Threatened,"  "  Jennie  Made  to  Clean  the  Chairs,"  ••  Jennie  Con- 
fined."  "  Jennie  Loses  Meal."  "  Jennie  Loses  Paint,"  "  Jennie  Sent 
to  Bed."  ••  Jennie  Whipped."  and  "  Jennie  Punished." 

Out  of  2,000  boys  and  girls  of  six  years  1.102  would  whip  Jen- 
nie ;  out  of  the  same  number  at  eleven  years,  763  would  whip  her; 
at  sixteen,  only  185  would  whip  her.  Of  2,000  boys  and  girls  at 
six  none  would  have  explained  to  Jennie  why  it  was  wrong  to 
paint  the  chairs.  At  twelve  years  181  would  have  it  explained 
why  it  was  wrong,  and  at  sixteen,  751  would  have  made  the  ex- 
planation. Among  the  youngrt*  pupils  the  idea  of  revenge  in 
punishment  is  chief.    One  nine- year-old  boy  wrote : 

"  If  I  had  been  that  woman  I  would  have  half-killed  her." 

Another  would  pile  up  punishment  in  this  way : 

"  If  1  had  been  Jennie's  mother  I  would  of  painted  Jennie's  face 
and  hands  and  toes.  I  would  of  switched  her  well.  I  would  of 
washed  her  mouth  out  with  soap  and  water,  and  should  stand  her 
on  the  floor  for  half  an  hour." 

Most  of  the  younger  children  thought  Jennie  ought  to  be  made 
unhappy  because  she  made  her  mother  unhappy.  Some  thought 
also  that  she  ought  to  be  punished  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the 
act.  One  aged  fourteen,  who  had  risen  to  the  height  of  reform- 
itJg  Jennie  wrote : 

"  I  would  have  took  her  into  the  parlor  and  I  would  have  talked 
to  her  about  the  injury  she  had  done  to  the  chairs,  and  talked 
km6\y  to  her  and  explained  to  her  how  much  mischief  she  had 
done  in  trying  to  please  her  mother." 

A  girl  of  fourteen  wrote : 

"  I  think  the  mother  was  very  unwise  in  losing  her  temper  over 
something  the  child  had  done  to  please  her.  I  think  it  would 
hav^  been  far  wiser  to  have  kissed  the  little  one  and  then  ex- 
plained to  her  that  the  paints  were  not  what  was  put  on  the  chairs 
to  make  them  look  nice." 

Another  girl  thought  that  Jennie's  mother  ought  to  put  herself 
in  Jennie's  place  before  any  form  of  purishment  was  aevised. 

Prof.  Schallenberger  says : 

YouDg  children  are  less  merciful  than  older  ones.  When  they  appear 
cruel  and  resentful  we  know  that  they  are  exercising:  what  they  honestly 
consider  the  right  of  revenije. 

Boys  are  less  merdful  than  girls. 

Younger  children  judge  of  actions  by  their  results,  older  ones  look  at  the 
motives  which  prompt  them.  If  a  young  child  disobeys  a  command  and  no 
bad  results  follow  he  doesn't  see  that  he  has  done  wrong. 

Punishments  which  have  in  them  the  idea  of  restitution  are  common  to 
all  ages. 

Girls  consider  the  why  more  than  boys  ;  they  explain  to  Jennie  oftener 
than  boys  do. 
Threats  and  forced  promises  do  not  impress  children. 

Minnesota. 

There  is  a  scarcity  of  women  teachers  in  Duluth.  They  marry 
off  rapidlv,  it  is  said ;  even  the  unsuccessful  in  teaching  are  gob- 
bled up  if  they  are  pretty. 

In  St.  Paul  there  was  fault  found  with  Supt.  Gilbert  and  the 
board  of  education  that  there  was  not  sufficient  temperance  in- 
struction given.    The  attomeV-general  said  : 

"  Where  a  city  like  St.  Paul  has  organized  a  graded  system  of 
instruction,  be^nning  with  the  primary  department  and  culmi- 
nating in  the  high  school,  it  is  for  its  board  of  education,  in  a  fair 
endeavor  to  observe  the  requirements  of  the  law,  to  determine  to 
whit  extent,  in  what  grades,  and  by  what  means  instruction  upon 
the  subjects  named  shall  be  imparted.  A  •  systematic  and  regu- 
lar instruction  '  in  those  subjects  does  not  require  daily  or  weekly 
instruction,  or  instruction  in  every  grade.  It  is  a  sufficient  com- 
pliance with  the  law  when  the  general  system  of  education 
adopted  by  the  board  embraces  appropriately  in  its  course  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  instruction  in  physiology  and  hygiene  by  aid 
of  text-books  so  prepared  as  to  emphasize  and  illustrate  the  per- 
nicious effects  of  the  use  of  stimulants  and  narcotics." 

The  law  provides  that  the  state  shall  appropriate  $10,000  an- 
nually for  the  support  of  the  public  school  libraries.  Any  school 
district  in  the  state,  by  raising  $20  may  secure  aid  to  the  amount 
of  $20  more  in  establishing  a  library,  and  to  the  amount  of  |io 
annually,  providing  a  like  or  greater  amount  is  raised  by  the  dis- 
trict. These  books  must  be  selected  by  the  library  school  board. 
The  books  are  purchased  through  a  contractor,  who  furnishes  the 
books  at  very  low  rates.    Every  two  years  bids  upon  selected 


books  are  advertised  for,  and  contracts  are  awarded  to  the  lowest 
bidder. 

Since  the  law  went  into  efifect  about  2,000  libraries  have  been 
organized  in  the  state,  and  about  $25,000  is  expended  annually. 
The  number  of  books  on  the  approved  list  is  between  1,300  and 
1,400. 

When  Miss  Arnold  left  Minneapolis  for  Boston  Mrs.  Cooley 
took  her  place.  Then  it  was  desired  to  put  a  man  iif  Mrs.  C'.s 
place  (the  head  of  Adams  school)  because  the  feeling  is  that  a 
male  principal  is  sadly  needed ;  but  women  will  work  cheaper 
and  this  disposes  of  tlie  matter. 

A  writer  in  the  Minneapolis  Ttm^s  speaks  up  for  men  as  prin- 
cipals of  the  schools.  **  'There  is  a  great  army  of  boys  in  Minne- 
apolis, between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  twenty-one,  who  ought 
to  be  in  school,  but  who  are  not.  The  great  majority  of  these  boys 
are  roaming  the  streets  in  abject  idleness  and  dense  ignorance  of 
the  useful  subjects  taught  in  our  public  schools.  The  reason  for 
this  is,  as  it  seentis  to  me,  there  comes  a  time  when  every  boy 
wants  to  break  the  apron  string.  He  expects  to  be  a  man  some 
time,  and  he  is  constantly  looking  about  for  some  man  to  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of.  I  have  observed  that  ever]^  boy  has  a  model 
-—some  man,  never  a  woman,  of  whom  he  thinks  much,  and  is 
constantly  patterning  after,  and  I  have  also  observed  that  little  bo)*s 
almost  invariably  select  as  their  model  some  man  whom  they  are 
frequently  brought  in  contact  with  in  their  daily  life.  Men  would 
inspire  our  boys  to  noble  effort.  Boys  passed  the  baby  period 
would  naturally  accept  their  teacher  or  their  principal  as  a  model. 
I  care  not  what  may  be  argued  to  the  contrary,  the  fact  remains 
that  there  comes  a  time  in  every  little  boy's  life  when  he  has  a 
certain  contempt  for  female  jurisdiction  over  him.  He  hardly 
knows  why,  but  he  despises  a  woman's  authority,  and  stubbornly 
rebels  against  it." 

They  have  an  '*  open  parliament "  in  Minneapolis  and  it  dis- 
cussed education.  Supt.  Jordan  said  that:  "One  of  the  great- 
est and  most  difficult  problems  that  faced  school  authorities  was 
the  appointment  of  teachers.  This  duty  was  made  doubly  hard 
by  the  attitude  qf  many  well-intentioned  people  who  were  al- 
ways clamoring  for  the  recognition  of '  home  talent,.'  and  appeal- 
ing on  the  grounds  of  charity  and  kindness*  Do  yoi^^nnt  a  giri, 
inexperienced,  without  any  training  or  preparation  or  in  fact  any 
qualification,  to  go  in  and  take  charge  of  fifty  little  children,  simply 
because  she  lives  in  Minneapolis,  or  do  you  prefer  a  teacher  who 
is  competent,  trained,  and  perfected,  even  if  she  lives  in  Boston  ? 
Which  is  the  best  for  us  ?  This  is  the  great  trouble  we  have  to 
contend  with.  It  is  a  very  bad  feature  to  encourage  this  hiring 
teachers  simply  because  tney  live  in  your  city.  There  are  some- 
thing like  300  applications  from  Minneapolis  teachers  for  posi- 
tions and  only  forty-seven  positions  to  fill.  We  ought  to  realize 
that  there  are  other  qualihcations  necessary  in  teachers  than  sim- 
ply the  fact  that  their  fathers  happen  to  pay  taxes  in  this  city. 
Charity  is  often  uiig^ed  in  support  of  an  applicant.  But  there 
should  be  no  such  thing  as  sentiment  in  so  important  an  affair  as 
the  selection  of  teachers  for  our  children.  It  should  be  purely  a 
matter  of  business." 


Kansas  City. 

A  petition  of  1587  persons  was  presented  to  the  board  of  edu- 
cation asking  that  no  Catholics  be  employed  as  teachers  in  the 
public  schools.    R.  L.  Yeager,  the  president,  replying,  says : 

"  The  public  schools  belong  to  all  the  people  and  all  have  equal 
rights  in  them.  They  are  supported  from  taxes  raised  from  all 
the  people,  without  regard  to  their  faith,  creed,  or  paity  affilia- 
tions. The  public  schools  must  be  kept  non-partisan  and  non- 
sectarian.  'The  moment  you  cut  loose  from  these  two  cardinal 
points,  that  moment  you  have  entered  the  wedge  that  will  ulti- 
mately destroy  the  ^ood  mission  of  the  common  schools. 

"  We  do  not  believe  that  it  is  within  otu*  province  to  inquire 
into  a  person's  faith,  creed,  or  party  affiliations.  It  matters  not 
whether  they  are  Jew  or  Gentile.  Is  the  applicant  honest,  com- 
petent, and  of  good  moral  character,  and  will  he  or  she  make  a 
S[ood,  earnest,  and  loyBl  teacher  in  our  schools  ?  is  the  great  ques- 
tion with  us  in  the  employment  of  teachers. 

'*  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  been  advised  that  the  report 
has  become  quite  current  that  a  large  number — some  say  a  ma- 
jority— of  our  teachers  are  Catholics,  we  determined,  in  iustice  to 
all,  to  ascertain  the  facts.  We  have  emptoyed  in  our  scnools  349 
teachers,  and  of  this  number  not  more  than  thirty,  at  the  outside, 
are  of  the  Catholic  faith,  a  fraction  over  eight  per  cent. 

"  We  have  understood  that  the  specific  cause  of  complaint  as 
to  the  Scarritt  school  is  the  fact  that  two  sisters,  or  nuns,  one 
from  Arkansas  and  one  from  Missouri,  visited  at  this  school. 
Scarcely  a  day  passes  that  we  do  not  have  teachers  from  the  out- 
side visiting  some  of  our  schools.  The  principal  of  the  Scanitt. 
Mr.  Hisey,  who  is  a  Quaker,  has  made  a  speciahy  of  teaching 
numbers,  and  has  created  quite  an  interest  in  his  method.  It  is 
not  unusual  for  outside  teachers  to  visit  his  school  to  investigate 
his  methods.  The  two  sisters  having  heard  of  it  came  to  see  for 
themselves,  in  order  to  introduce  the  best  methods  in  their 
schools.     We  feel  complimented  when  outside  teachers,  we  caie 
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not  who  they  are,  come  to  our  schools  to  see  and  learn  our 
methods,  as  it  is  an  evidence  of  the  fact  that  our  schools  are 
standing  in  the  front  rank  of  common  school  education. 

"  We  are  ever  ready  to  receive  and  adopt  suggestions  that  will 
elevate  and  better  our  schools,  as  our  greatest  concern  is  the 
welfare  of  our  schools.  For  the  above  reasons  we  cannot  grant 
your  request,  and  we  believe  that,  when  the  sober  second  thought 
comes  you  win  approve  our  course." 


Massachusetts 

Massachusetts  outranks  all  the  states  in  educational  en- 
thusiascn.  There  are  great  educational  men  in  that  state.  At 
Greenfield  200  teachers  met  May  11. 

Lizzie  A.  Mason,  superintendent ,  spoke  in  the  intermediate  and 
primary  section  on  language  work.  She  set  forth  practical  plans 
tor  creating  an  interest  among  the  youngest  scholars  in  literature, 
inciting  it  at  the  outset  by  the  telling  and  remembrance  of  stories. 
Henry  T.  Bailey  gave  an  address  on  drawing  in  connection  with 
nature  study,  and  Supt.  Geo.  H.  Danforth  spoke  on  geography. 
The  be^nning  should  be  with  the  child's  direct  observation  of 
his  environment,  coupled  at  once  with  a  study  of  geographic 
symbols. 

Supt.  C.  H.  Morss  gave  an  address  on  "  Science  Teaching," 
Prof.  Chas.  F.  Adams,  on  "  The  Ways  of  Improving  the  Teachmg 
of  Geography ; "  and  John  T.  Prince,  on  **  Correct  Methods  of 
Teaching  Advanced  Reading."  Mr.  Prince  stated  the  purpose  of 
teaching  reading  in  the  higher  grades  to  be  not  merely  to  stimulate 
the  recognition  of  ideas,  nor  only  to  encourage  the  formation  of 
ideas,  but  to  arouse  the  faculty  of  assimilating  ideas  of  the  author 
read  with  those  of  the  reader,  so  educating  the  whole  mind.  The 
reading  habit  must  be  formed,  the  love  of  the  best  reading  stimu- 
lated and  reading  made  pleasurable.  He  denounced  the  too  close 
analysis  of  what  was  read,  and  contrasted  it  to  the  process  which 
trained  the  reader  to  grasp  the  thought  of  what  was  read.  He 
disapproved  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  newspaper  for  school 
reading.  The  devotion  of  teachers  to  expression  as  the  chief  end 
of  teaching  reading  was  sharply  criticised. 

Singing  instruction  was  actually  exemplified  by  Mrs.  L.  £. 
Sanderson  with  children  from  several  grades.  Beginning  with 
the  first  year  she  showed  the  method  used  in  each  year.  The 
smallest  children  showed  a  remarkable  readiness  in  singing  at 
sight,  giving  the  notes  as  they  were  named  by  the  teacher  their 
correct  soimd  and  seldom  faltering.  With  each  following  class 
it  was  shown  how  the  work  was  advanced,  and  the  boys  and 
girls  enjoyed  the  work  almost  as  much  as  the  audience. 

Henry  T.  Bailey  spoke  on  drawing  in  connection  with  historv. 
geography,  and  language,  and  illustrating  his  points  with  black- 
boara  sketches.  He  drew  as  fast  as  he  spoke  and  skilfully 
proved  how  simply  drawings  could  serve  to  help  in  these 
oranches.  He  insisted  that  every  cbild  should  know  the  origin 
of  architectural  forms  and  ornaments  and  be  able  to  tell  them 
wherever  they  were  found. 

Supt.  W.  P.  Beckwith  discussed  the  correlation  of  studies  and 
Frank  A.  Hill  took  manual  training.  It  must  be  looked  at  as 
a  mental  developer,  and  last  an  instrument  of  moral  growth,  for 
every  good  work  must  seek  its  foundations  in  the  hardpan  of  the 
right  spirit  within,  the  spirit  which  will  make  every  blow  of  the 
hammer  a  blow  for  fitness  and  truth,  contributing  •  ot  merely  to 
the  external  result,  but  to  the  mental  and  moral  uplifting  of  the 
worker.  An  interesting  exhibit  of  the  manual  works  in  the 
Springfield  schools  was  displayed. 

The  principal  of  the  North  Adams  high  school  sent  in  his  res 
ignation  in  April  which  was  accepted.    Afterward  the  committee 
concluded  to  dismiss  him. 

Hon.  J.  D.  Miller  has  just  been  appointed  on  the  state  board  of 
education  in  place  of  A.  P.  Stone ;  he  was  born  in  Athol,  gradu- 
ated from  Williams  college  with  honor  in  1864,  and  afterward 
taught  school;  1886  purchased  the  Leominster  Enterprise, 

The  Newton  school  board  has  voted  that  after  the  close  of  the 
public  schools  in  June,  slates  and  pencils  shall  be  dispensed  with, 
and  pencils  and  paper  substituted  in  their  place.  This  is  a  move- 
ment that  is  extending  over  the  country  with  great  rapidity,  and 
appears  to  have  much  in  it  to  command  attention. 

The  Worcester  school  board  has  re-elected  Clarence  F.  Carroll 
superintendent  of  schools  and  advanced  his  salary  from  $3500  to 
$4000.  We  rejoice  in  this,  Mr.  Carroll  was  a  **  New  Education  " 
man  in  the  days  when  they  were  not  popular  at  all.  All  of  those 
men  who  came  forward  ten  years  ago  and  said,  ^  Count  me  as 
one  who  means  to  study  education  have  risen  to  places  of  high 
usefulness. 

The  Everett  Press  says:  "A  man  no  more  than  gets  himself  in 
touch  with  the  community  and  fully  appreciative  to  the  needs  of 
the  schools  and  in  trim  to  do  his  best  work,  when  some  neighbor- 
ing city,  richer  in  this  world's  goods  than  Everett,  swoops  down 
and  bears  off  the  prize.  The  city's  mission  in  this  matter  seems 
to  be  to  take  young  men  comparatively  new  to  the  business  of 
teaching  and  furnish  them  with  the  necessary  experience  to  make 
them  valuable  to  some  other  community.    This  is  about  the  size 


of  it  up  to  date.  Some  of  these  days  the  school  committee  wi 
wake  up  and  meet  the  issue  by  resolving  to  place  the  charge  o( 
the  grammar  schools  in  the  hands  of  cxpcrieoccd  women  teachers, 
as  is  done  in  a  good  many  cities  which  lead  Everett  in  educatioiBl 
facilities  \s^  a  large  margin." 

Dr.  Fraok  E.  Spaulding  has  been  appointed  superioteiidcot  of 
the  public  schools  at  Ware  at  a  salary  of  $i,8go  the  first  year. 
He  IS  a  graduate  of  Amherst  college  (1889)  and  taught  school  at 
the.  Louisville  military  academy  and  at  the  Amherst  summer 
school  of  languages.  He  went  to  Gemaany  in  1894,  and  took  the 
degree  of  Ph.  D.  at  the  university  at  Leipsic  This  year  he  was 
msule  honorary  member  of  Clark  university,  of  Worcester. 

A.  W.  Edson  writes  of  the  schools  of  Atbol :  "  I  am  free  to 
say  that  I  know  of  no  other  town  in  the  state  that  has  made 
greater  advance  within  the  past  few  >-ears  in  the  erectkm  of 
school  buildings  and  their  equipment,  in  the  ability  of  the  teachers, 
and  in  the  character  of  instruction." 

He  well  says:  "The  great  weakness  of  city  scfaookistbe 
fact  that  politics  too  often  controls  the  selection  of  school  com- 
mitteemen and  the  appointment  of  teachers.  If  men  are  dioficn 
on  strictly  party  lines,  their  chief  qualifications  being  their  williog- 
ness  to  care  for  their  friends,  the  good  of  the  schools  must  m- 
cessarily  be  of  secondary  importance.  The  result  is  that  often 
inferior  and  unworthy  teachers  afe  selected,  and,  when  once  in 
their  position,  social,  political,  and  religious  influences  unite  to 
retain  them,  in  spite  of  the  poor  quality  of  their  work.  In  aaeh 
places  home  talent  is  apt  to  be  at  a  premium,  irrespective  of  any 
question  of  fitness." 

In  addressing  the  teachers  he  asked  them  to  write  upon  a  slip 
of  paper  their  definition  of  teaching,  of  which  several  were  read 
and  commented  upon.  His  definition  of  teaching  was  this : 
"  Teaching  is  presenting  to  the  learner's  mind  the  thing  to  be 
known,  so  that  he  may  come  to  know  it  by  his  own  thinking.'* 

The  Boston,  Mass.,  Herald  says :  "  Dunng  the  last  fifty  years 
successive  generations  of  boys  and  g^rls  have  been  sent  out  into 
the  world  without  knowing  how  to  play  properly,  without  the 
training  to  restrain  themselves  from  acts  of  violence  toward  one 
another  when  thev  are  in  earnest  to  gain  their  end.  They  have 
not  learned*  the  lesson  of  self-restraint,  either  at  home  or  at 
school,  to  such  an  extent  that  they  could  control  themselves 
when  they  entered  into  the  field  of  active  life.  One  of  the  chief 
lessons  to  be  acquired  in  an  education  is  self-control,  and  per- 
haps there  is  no  point  where  the  school-room  has  a  closer  rela- 
tion to  the  life  of  the  people  than  where  it  leaves  off  and  the  ac- 
tual work  of  life  begins.  Whatever  is  neglected  in  the  way  of 
self-control  in  the  school-room  is  sure  to  demand  repression 
when  young  persons  go  out  to  begin  life  for  themselves. 

"Within  the  school-room  the  restraint  is  such  that  the  children 
are  under  discipline,  and  the  test  of  a  school  is  quite  as  much  in 
the  way  in  which  the  pupils  behave  immediately  outside  of 
school  as  in  the  actual  exercises  under  the  teacher.  The  play- 
ground is  a  miniature  world  by  itself,  in  which  boys  and  girls 
settle  their  differences  according;  to  such  rules  as  they  have  been 
taught  to  observe,  and  the  spirit  and  power  of  the  school  are 
illustrated  during  the  period  of  recess  as  in  no  other  way.  It  is 
believed  by  many  that  the  houses  of  correction  and  other  penal 
institutions  might  have  been  much  less  crowded  than  they  have 
been  in  recent  years  if  our  people  in  charge  of  the  public  schools 
had  better  understood  the  relations  of  play  to  work,  giving  to 
boys  playgrounds  of  sufficient  size  for  their  favorite  games  and 
an  opportunity  to  work  off  their  animal  spirits  in  a  wholesome 
way." 

Principal  Chopin  at  Fitchburg  said:  "  Manual  training  increases 
interests  and  keeps  boys  at  school.  The  testimony  for  the  manaal 
training  schools  to  this  point  is  overwhelming.  Boys  who  have 
shirked  their  tasks,  wasted  their  time  and  hated  study,  have  de- 
veloped into  painstaking  students  acnd  thus  valuable  lives  have 
been  saved  from  uselessness.  One  of  the  pathetic  evils  of  our 
school  system  is  that  the  high  school  courses,  which,  rightly  en- 
joyed, are  the  most  valuable  and  helpful,  are  lost  by  the  great 
majority  of  children.  About  one-tenth  of  our  pupils  attend  the 
high  school.  Ninety  per  cent,  have  dropped  by  the  wayside. 
Poverty  has  withdrawn  some  from  the  school-rooms  into  the  mills, 
but  inaifference  has  taken  away  more  than  poverty.  Boy  nature 
is  eminently  practical,  and  constantly  asking,  *  What's  the  good  ? ' 
and  we  elders  are  often  hard  pressed  for  an  acceptable  aos^-er. ' 

Michigan. 

The  Swedish  system  of  manual  training,  known  as  sloyd,  was 
introduced  into  the  Manistee  schools.  A  small  but  thoroughly 
equipped  room  was  fitted  up  and  the  work  placed  in  charge  of 
Mr.  J.  O.  Batey.  The  benches,  seven  in  number,  are  provided 
with  a  vise  at  each  end  ;  thus  accommodating  two  pupils  at  each 
bench.  About  sixty  pupils,  divided  into  four  cla^s,  from  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades,  are  taking  the  work.  The  look 
are  conveniently  arranged  in  cupboards  and  are  used  as  needed 
by  all,  excepting  that  each  bench  is  supplied  with  two  rulers, 
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pencils,  try-squares,  compasses,  and  sloyd  knives  The  pupil, 
having  made  on  paper  or  the  blackboard  a  working  drawing, 
with  exact  measurements  of  the  object  he  is  to  make,  himself 
selects  the  tools  and  material  for  its  construction,  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  instructor,  and  when  the  model  is  completed,  if  it 
reaches  the  proper  standard  of  excellence,  it  is  marked  or 
stamped  as  "  approved  work  "  and  the  maker  allowed  to  take  it 
home. 


and  advancement '  through  the  trustees,  for  no  teacher  reiving 
on  his  merits  and  his  record  would  have  anything  to  fear  from 
the  change,  and  to  harmonize  the  administration  of  the  schools." 


New  York  City. 

Twelve  new  sites  for  schools  have  been  selected.  There  are 
school-houses  .enough  and  seats  enough,  but  they  are  not  in  the 
right  places. 

The  Tribune  says  respecting  the  efforts  for  the  new  school  bill 
in  New  York  City :  **  Bitter  opposition  was  aroused,  however,  be- 
cause it  wiped  out  the  power  of  the  ward  trustees,  who  under  the 
existing  system  appointed  teachers  in  the  schools.  This  was  a 
blow  at  '  patronage '  that  could  not  be  endured.  Accordingly 
the  trustees  and  teachers  who  have  secured  appointments  at  their 
hands  joined  in  opposing  the  bill.  No  possible  influence  that 
could  be  brought  to  bear  in  their  behalf  was  neglected.  Never- 
theless, the  billpassed  the  assembly  successfully.  But  Tammany 
Hall  was  against  school  reform,  as  it  is  against  reform  of  every 
kind,  and  by  a  combination  of  its  representatives  with  the  Piatt 
Republicans  the  bill  had  the  life  crushed  out  of  it.  Those  in  favor 
of  reform  must  be  prepared  to  make  a  good  fight ;  to  begin  early 
and  keep  it  up  late.  The  schools  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
ought  to  be  put  in  the  first  rank  of  the  public  schools  of  the  coun- 
try. They  are  far  from  that  now.  What  is  required  is  a  radical 
change  in  the  method  of  school  administration  and  the  elevation 
of  the  teaching  to  the  scientific  standard." 

The  Times  says :  "  Why  should  the  teachers  object  to  a  com- 
petent board  of  superintendents  in  place  of  the  twenty- four  boards 
of  ward  trustees,  many  of  whom  have  proved  to  be  incompetent, 
unless  they  are  afraid  of  the  requirement  of  a  higher  standard  of 
qualification  and  of  conduct  ?  It  is  not  to  be  den  ed  that  that  is 
one  of  the  objects  sought  in  the  pending  bill,  and  if  the  teachers 
are  opposed  to  that,  it  looks  baa  for  the  teachers.  They  have 
unwittmgly  furnished  by  this  protest  confirmation  of  the  suspi- 
cion that  favoritism  and  political  influence,  rather  than  high  qual- 
ifications and  good  character,  have  prevailed  to  secure  '  position 


Brooklyn. 

Changes  are  to  be  made  in  the  course  ot  study,  among  them 
the  teaching  of  inventional  geometry  in  connection  with  drawing ; 
the  teaching  of  natural  science  in  the  grammar  schools  in  con- 
nection with  geography ;  the  postponement  of  the  time  when 
geography  shall  begin  to  the  eighth  grammar  grade  ;  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  amount  of  work  in  the  formal  study  of  grammar  and 
the  reduction  in  the  amount  of  work  in  the  formal  study  of  his- 
tory. 

A  larger  selection  of  supplementary  readers  and  the  reading  of 
single  snort  works  in  English  and  literature,  connected  with  his- 
tory and  geography.  Instruction  in  hygiene  will  be  given  in 
connection  with  physical  exercises  daily.  $14,000  of  the  library 
fund  will  be  spent  for  supplementary  reading  and  reference 
books. 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  says  :  "  Recently  one  of  the  pupils  of  a 
Brooklyn  grammar  school  put  his  booKs  under  his  desk  and 
mastered  his  next  day's  lessons  before  going  home.  The  teacher 
discovered  this  fact  and,  although  he  had  his  lesson,  he  was 
marked  with  a  failure  because  he  had  not  learned  his  lesson 
after  hours  and  away  from  school.  It  was  his  duty,  she  said,  to 
sit  upright  and  fold  his  arms  after  his  own  recitations  were  over." 

An  hour  or  two  of  the  practical  study  of  the  stars,  of  minerals, 
of  plants,  of  the  lower  forms  of  life  would  be  an  hour  well  spent 
for  every  scholar  in  the  city.  It  is  absurd  that  men  and  women 
—millions  of  them— should  grow  up  in  ignorance  of  the  com- 
monest facts  relating  to  these  things,  when  they  are  forced  to 
know  so  much  that  is  useless.  It  is  twice  as  important  to  know 
dandelions  from  English  plantains  as  it  is  to  know  the  principal 
town  in  southern  Siberia.  It  is  twice  as  important  to  know  quartz 
from  feldspar  as  it  is  to  know  the  answer  to  one  of  those  foolish 
conundrums  about  the  price  of  onions  at  18  and  34  67ths  cents 
a  peck  if  a  man  concluded  to  take  only  ^  of  a  bushel.  It  is  twice 
as  important  to  know  Venus  from  Saturn  as  it  is  to  know  the 
proportion  borne  by  two  sides  of  an  isosceles  triangle  to  the 
other  two  sides.  It  is  twice  as  important  to  know  wnat  insects 
are  harmful  to  vegetation  as  it  is  to  know  who  Dioscorides  and 
Cantharides  were. 

A  meeting  in  the  interest  of  education  in  art  was  held  May  17 ; 


Vacancies  * 
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We  have  on  our  books  1600  vacant  positions  to  be  filled  during  the  next  three  months.      The  places  range 
somewhat  as  follows  : 


Superintendencies  of  Public  Schools, 

16  positions  above  $2000 

Superintendencies  of  Public  Schools, 

24  positions  between  $I500  and  $2000 

Superintendencies, 

60  positions  between  $I200  and  $I600 

Superintendencies, 

1 40  positions  below  $  I OOO 


High  School  Principalships, 

2  positions  above  $2000 

High  School  Principalships, 

6  positions  between  $  i  500  and  $2000 

High  School  Principalships, 

iO  positions  between  $1200  and  $1600 

High  School  Principalships, 

12  positions  between  $IOOO  and  $I200 

High  School  Principalships, 

70  positions  below  $IOOO 


For  high  school  assistants  we  have  a  large  number  of  positions  in  almost  every  state,  including  a  great 
variety  of  work,  both  general  and  special. 

Grammar,  Intermediate  and  Primary  teachers  we  can  place  almost  without  limit  as  to  number.  In  these 
departments  we  always  have  many  times  as  many  positions  as  teachers  registered.  We  can  place  every  good 
teacher  who  registers,  in  a  desirable  position. 

We  also  need  Public  School  Teachers  of  Music,  Drawing,  Penmanship  and  Kindergarten  work.  Teachers 
who  can  combine  two  or  more  specialties  find  it  easy  to  secure  large  salaries. 

Professors  and  teachers  of  special  branches  are  especially  in  demand  through  our  agency.  We  have  a  large 
number  of  excellent  positions  in  Latin,  Mathematics,  Literature,  History,  German,  French,  Sciences,  etc.,  etc. 

You  are  invited  to  send  at  once  for  our  circulars  and  large  manual  showing  the  work  we  have  done  during 
the  past  ten  years.     We  are  confident  we  can  be  of  service  to  every  successful  teaoher.     Address, 
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an  account  of  which  is  given  in  another  column.  At  this  meet- 
ing Principal  Gallagher  of  the  Teachers'  Training  school  said  : 
'*  I  should  like  to  know,  how  many  things  it  is  proposed  to  teach 
in  our  schools,  and  then  how  many  hours  there  are  to  be  in  each 
school  session.  Drawing  is  valuable.  So  is  blacksmithing.  So 
is  wheelwrighting.  So  is  any  occupation  which  auy  large  number 
of  men  follow.  But  men  who  know  the  value  of  time  want  to 
find  out  how  many  hours  you  propose  to  give  drawing  and 
what  studies  you  are  going  to  omit  in  order  to  let  it  in.  These 
generalities  we  have  heard  may  do  in  some  eastern  section 
at  a  cross-road's  school  teachers'  convention,  but  I  think  we 
are  after  something  else  here.  The  Brooklyn  teachers  are  able 
to  do  some  things  for  themselves.  I  do  not  see  why  they  should 
be  instructed  by  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  a  small- sized 
town  in  Connecticut." 

Principal  Stebbins  said  :  "  It  seems  as  if  the  friends  of  drawing 
were  constantly  in  need  of  getting  together  to  assure  themselves 
of  the  success  of  their  cause.  They  talk  about  magnificent  re- 
sults in  other  cities.  Find  out  what  that  means,  stripped  of  its 
verbiage.  It  simply  means  that  the  pupils  do  the  work  actually 
required  of  them.  Granted  that  they  do  the  work,  what  value  is 
it  all?  I  venture  to  say  that  a  jury  of  disinterested  persons  who 
should  examine  into  the  character  of  this  so  called  drawing  work 
would  report  decidedly  against  you.  Its  advocates  claim  that  it 
has  a  dbtinct  educational  value.  The  question  is  whether  draw- 
ing is  an  object  of  practical  value,  like  geography  and  arithmetic. 

"  I  would  like  to  see  one  erade  teacher  who  has  reached  years 
of  maturity  and  has  learned  to  draw  successfully.  There  may 
be  one  or  two,  but  they  are  exceptions,  if  that  be  the  case, 
what  will  we  do,  according  to  these  exponents  of  drawing  in  the 
schools  ?  Why,  we'll  gloss  it  over.  We'll  learn  a  few  tricks  of 
the  trade.  We'll  pretend  we  know  how  to  draw  and  to  teach 
drawing,  though  we  have  no  real  knowledge  of  the  subject  what- 
ever. The  putting  of  this  load  on  the  grade  teachers  of  this  city 
will  result  sunply  in  making  hypocrites  of  teachers  I  know  that 
it  cannot  be  attained  by  superficial  methods  and  a  mere  smatter- 
ing of  knowledge.  If  you  put  the  work  upon  us  in  Brooklyn, 
you  know  it  won't  be  done ;  it  will  be  a  fraud  all  through." 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  says :  "  Nothing  taught  in  the  schools,  or 
out  of  them,  has  a  greater  practical  value  than  drawing,  and  if 
the  practical  only  is  to  be  the  test  of  usefulness  in  any  branch, 
surely  no  principal  will  have  the  hardihood  to  argue  for  the 
practical  value  of  the  higher  mathematics.  Not  one  man  in  a 
thousand — no,  not  one  in  ten  thousand— has  any  more  use  for 
algebra,  or  geometry,  or  trigonometry,  or  calculus,  or  even  the 
more  abstruse  and  advanced  parts  of  arithmetic  than  he  has  for 
the  grammar  of  the  Zulu  language.  If  he  were  an  engineer  or 
astronomer,  to  be  sure,  he  would  find  them  of  benefit,  and  so  if 
he  were  a  missionary  or  miner  he  might  find  it  useful  to  talk 
Zulu  ;  but  few  are  either  engineers  or  missionaries. 

''Drawing,  in  the  first  place,  teaches  correctness  of  observation, 
just  as  mathematics  teacn  correctness  in  purely  mental  processes. 
Our  knowledge  is  largely  gained  through  the  eve,  and  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  eye  should  have  the  habit  of  clear  seeing.  It 
teaches  firmness  and  certainty  of  hand,  which  is  of  practical  use 
in  almost  every  walk  of  life,' whether  one  elects  to  be  a  penman 
or  a  blacksmith.  Incidentally,  too.  the  habits  of  using  the  pencil 
and  of  observing  cloFely  the  things  that  the  pencil  is  to  outline, 
improve  the  knowledge  of  proportion,  and  it  may  be  said  that 
the  effect  on  the  understanding  is  not  unlike  that  of  mathematics." 


TEACHERS 

Contemplating  a  trip  to  Denver,  to  attend  the  Convention  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  in  July,  will  have  all  their  traveling  troubles 
borne,  and  wants  looked  after  by  an  agent  in  charge,  if  they  wul  join  the 
special  excursion,  arranged  for  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
and  Charles  W.  Cole,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  the  Committee  on  Transportation 
for  Western  New  York.  They  will  also  secure  the  lowest  rates,  the  finest 
accommodations,  the  quickest  time,  and  the  best  meals. 

This  special  tram  will  leave  Syracuse  at  4  p.m.,  and  Buffalo  at  8.00  p.m., 
on  July  (,  and  arrive  at  Denver,  at  5.30  p.m.,  on  July  5.  It  will  be  com- 
posed of  the  finest  sleeping  cars,  and  wi'l  be  run  via  the  West  Shore,  Nickel 
Plate  Road,  and  the  Northwestern-Union  Pacific  route. 

Special  rates  have  been  authorized  by  all  lines  to  Syracuse  and  return  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Convention  of  the  State  Educational  Association,  July 
I,  a  and  j.  All  teachers  in  New  York  State  are  requested  to  attend  this 
Convention  at  Syracuse,  and  to  join  the  special  party  for  Denver,  leaving 
at  4.00  p  M.,  July  3, 

Teachers  purchasing  tickets  via  West  Shore  R.  R.  from  points  east  of 
Syracuse,  to  the  Denver  Convention,  will  be  allowed  a  Kop-over  at  Syracuse 
to  attend  the  State  Convention. 

For  all  particulars  as  to  rates,  diverse  routes,  sleeping  clx  reservations, 
&c  ,  &c.,  write  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Chairman  Transportation  Committee, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  or  F.  J.  Moore,  General  Agent,  Nickel  Plate  Road, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Don't  Worry  Yourself 

and  donU  worry  the  baby  ;  avoid  both  unpleasant  conditions  by  giving  the 
chil  1  pure,  digestible  food.  Don't  use  solid  preparations.  In/ant  Health 
is  a  valuable  pamphlet  for  mothers.  Send  your  address  to  the  New  York 
Condensed  Milk  Company,  New  York. 


Summer  Schools. 

New  England  States. 

Massachusetts.— Martha's  Vineyard  Summer  School  at  Cottage  City, 
B«^inning  July  8,  continuing  five  weeks.  Dr.  W.  A.  Mowrjr,  Hyde  Park, 
Mass.,  President. 

Hanrard  University  Summer  School,  beginning  July  5.  Addrea  M. 
ChamberUin,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Clerk  of  co^iitUe. 

The  Sauveur  College  of  Languages  and  the  Amherst  Summer  School  at 
Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass.  Begins  July  1,  continuing  six  weeki. 
L.  Sauveur,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Pres»t,  W.l.  Montague,  M.A.,  Ph.D  ,  Direc- 
tor and  Manager. 

Plymouth  School  of  Applied  Ethics,  at  Plymouth,  Mass.  Five  weeks, 
banning  July  8,  . 

Massacnusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Summer  courses  during  June 
and  July.    Addtess  H.  W.  Tyler,  secretary. 

Clark  University  Summer  School  at  Worcester,  Mass.    July  i5-«7- 

The  H.  E.  Holt  Normal  Institute  of  Vocal  Harmony  at  Tufts  College, 
Mass.  July  30- Aug.  21.  Address  Mrs.  H.  E.  Holt,  Sec  y.  Lezingtoo, 
Mass. 

American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  SpringfieU, 
Mass.    Aug.  a8-3i. 

Amherst  Summer  School.  July  i-Aug.  9.  Amherst,  Mass  Prof,  w,  L. 
Montague. 

Emerson  College  of  Oratory  Summer  School.  July  8 — Aug:.  5-  Martha'* 
Vineyard.    C.  W.  Emerson. 

Connecticut. — Connecticut  Summer  School  for  Teachers  at  Noiwich, 
July  8-a6.    Address  Chas.  D.  Hine,  Hartford,  Sec'y> 

Rhode  Island. —American  Institute  of  Normal  Methods.  £astera  ses- 
sion at  Providence,  R.  I  ,  July  i6--Aug.  Address  Albert  A.  Sihrer,  no 
Bolyston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Vermont,— Summer  School  of  Languages,  Rutland,  July  8-Aug  x 
August  Knoflach,  Pd.  D.,  75  E.  61st  St.,  N.  V.  City. 

^mmer  School,  July  8-22,  Morrisville,  Vt. 

Summer  School,  Barton,  Vt.,  July  8-a3. 

Summer  School   Bethel,  Vt.,  Julv  28-Aug.  12. 

Summer  School,  Brandon,  Vt.    July  28-Aug.  12. 

Summer  School,  Essex  Junction,  Vt.    July  28-Aug.  la. 

Maine.— Summer  Course  in  Science,  Bowdoin  coT.ege,  Brunswick,  Me. 
July  9-Aug.  13.    F.  C.  Robinson. 

New  Hampshire.— Summer  School  of  Methods  at  Plymouth.    Aug.  19 

-3". 

Middle  Atlantic  States. 

New  York.- The  Mid-Summer  School  at  Owego,  N.  V.,  July  15 -Aug. 
a.    Address  Geo.  R.  Winslow,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

University  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Summer  courses  will  be  given  in  a 
new  building  of  the  undergraduate  college  at  University  Heights,  New 
Ycrk  City,  beginning  July  9-Aug.  17.  (Mathematics,  physics,  chenaistry, 
biology,  expenmental  pyschology,  ihet  ry  and  practice  of  teaurhing.)  Heniy 
M.  McCracken,  LL.D.,  ChanceLor,  L.  J.Tompkms,  Registrar. 

The  National  Summer  School  at  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.  Three  weeks. 
Begmning  Tuesday,  July  16,  1895.    Sherman  Williams,  Manager. 

Cornell  University  Summer  School,  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  July  8 — August  16. 
Professor  Charles  £.  Bennett,  Cornell  University,  Chairman  of  Executive 
Committee. 

School  of  Languages  at  Point  o*  Woods,  Long  Island. 

Long  Island  Chautauqua  at  Point  o'  Woods.  Teachers*  Retreat,  July  4 
-Sept.  I.  Rev.  A.  E.  Colton,  Patchogue. 

MO«r*s  Summer  School  at  Moer*s,  N.  Y.  July  aa-Aug.  16.  Address  Fred. 
E.  Duffey,  Moer*8,  N.  Y. 

Cathohc  Summer  School  of  America,  near  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.  July  6- 
Aug.  19. 

Chautauqua  Summer  Scho<^,  at  Chautauqua.  July  6- Aug.  16.  W.  A. 
Duncan,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 

Cayuga  Lake  Summer  School  of  Methods  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Begins  July 
16.     Mr.  F.  D.  Boynton. 

Central  New  York  Summer  School  at  Tully  Lake,  July  16-Aug.  a.  J. 
A.  Bassett,  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y. 

New  Jersey.— The  Berlitr  School  of  Languages  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 
Address  1122  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Pennsylvania.— American  Society  tor  the  Extension  of  University 
Teaching.  Summer  Course  of  lectures  at  University  of  Pennsylvan'a, 
Philadelphia,  July  i-a6.    Edward  T.  Deviue,  iii  S.  15th  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Conneaut  Lake  Summer  School  of  Pedagogy  at  Exposition  Park  begins 
July  8. 

Central  States. 

Illinois.— Cook  Covinty  Normal  Summer  School,  Chicago,  (Engle* 
wood).  III.  Three  weeks,  July  15-Aug.  3.  Wilber  S.  Jackman,  manager, 
6916  Perry  avenue,  Chicago. 

Prang  Summer  School  at  Manual  Training  School,  Chicago.  Thret 
weeks,  begi.is  Ju.y  29.  Add^e^s  Prang  Educational  Company,  151  Wabash 
avenue,  Chicago. 

Ciiicago  Kindergarten  College  Summer  School  of  Pedagogy,  July  15- 
Aug.  10.     Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison,  principal. 

£hool  of  Social  Science,  Chicago,  ill.    Aug.  33-29. 

American  Institute  of  Normal  Methods  :  Vvtstem  session  at  Highland 
park,  HI.,  Aug.  6-33.  Address  A.  W.  Hobswn,  business  manager,  362 
Wabash  ave.,  Chicago.  Eastern  session  at  Providence,  R  I.,  July  16- Aug. 
3.     Address  Albert  A.  Silver,  110  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Berlitz  Summer  School  of  Languages,  Chicago,  111.  Address  1 133  Bread- 
way,  New  York. 


Hood's  Sarsaparilla  is  everywhere  acknowledged  the  greatest  remedy  for 
all  scrofula  diseases. 


Reduced  Rates  to  Denver,  CoL,  via  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

For  the  accommodation  of  pers<  ms  who  desire  to  visit  Colorado  on  the 
occasion  of  the  meeting  o(  the  National  Educational  Association,  at  Den- 
ver, Col.,  July  5  to  13,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  will  sell  excur- 
sion tickets  on  July  3,  4  and  5,  to  Denver,  Colorado  Springs,  Manitou,  and 
Puebio,  at  the  extremely  loiv  rate  of  $50.75  from  New  York,  $49.35  from 
Philadelp'.iia,  $47.50  from  Baltimore  and  Washington,  $47.35  from  Harris- 
burg  ;  proportionate  rates  from  other  points. 

These  tickets  will  be  good  for  return  passage  from  Colorado  points  on 
July  13,  13,  14  and  15,  with  an  extension  until  September  i,  if  desired. 

A  special  train  of  Pullman  Buffet  Sleeping  Cars  will  be  run,  leaving  New 
York  at  10.10  A.M.,  July  4,  stopping  at  prominent  intermediate  points 
and  arriving  at  Denvrr  on  the  afternoon  of  July  6. 

This  affords  a  grand  opportunity  for  a  trip  to  the  world-renowned  Rockv 
Mountain  resorts  in  Colorado  at  a  comparatively  small  cost. 
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Summer  5cboal,  Univenitr  of  Illinois,  Chunpal^,  June  I7-Jul;r  'I- 
David  Kinlef ,  Urbana,  III. 

Illiaois  Stale  Normal  Uniremlr  at  Normal,  Uay  aT-June  14.  Dr.  JobD 
W.Cook  Summer  Schoolof  Greer  College  at  Hoopeitowa.June  ii-Aug.  3. 
Simeon  W.  Dixon. 

Summer  Seukm  of  the  Columbia  School  of  Oialory  and  Phyiical  Cul- 
ture at  Chicago,  July  i-sj.    Uaty  A.  Blood,  17  Van  Bureo  St.,  Chicago. 

Summer  School  of  Elocution  at  Soper  School  of  Oratorj  ,  Chicago.  Be- 
gina  Jul;  1. 

Iowa.— Des  Hoinei  Summer  School  of  Hethodi,  July  o-Aug.  a.  W.  A. 
Cruilabcrry,  manager.     Drake  Univenity,  Dei  Hoiiiei,  Iowa. 

Summer  Latin  School,  Drake  Univenlty.  Nine  weekaderoled  eicluiivelj 
to  Latin.    June  a4-Aug.  33.     C.  O.  Densy,  Drake  UniTcraity,  Do  Uolnes, 

Sumnei  School  of  Western  Normal  College.  Shenandoah,  lowi,  June 


r  School,   Univenity  of  WIscoqsId  at   Uadiion. 

W.  Steami. 

vPhy»raITiatningatMjlwaukee,Wli.,Julyi-Aug.io. 
Prof.  Carl  BeU.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

July8.-AuE.  16.— Polk  County  Teacheim'  Summer  School  at  St.  Croii 
falls,  Wia.    Address  Paul  Vandereike,  St.  Ctoii  Falli,  Wis. 

Wisconsin  County  Summer  ScboolB,  at  De  Pere,  Abnapee,   Chippewa 
Falls,  Arcadia,  Uerrill,  Elliwotth,  Appleion. 
July  14-Aug.  4.^<:olumbian  Catholic  Summer  School,  lladison,  Wta. 
Dr.  E,  McLaughlin.  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  aecretaty. 
Kahbas.— Topeka  Summer  Institute,  June  3-July  1,  and  July  ao.    Ad- 


I  Emporia,  June  14-Aug.  a 


dresa  W.  M.  Davidnon.  Topeka.  Kan.. 

Kansas  Slate   Nonnal  Summer  School  . 
W.  G.  Sterenson 

Linn  County  Institute  and  Summer  School  at  Pleasanton.     Begins  June 
17.    J.  C    Lowe,  Mound  Clly. 

Ohio.— Summer  School  of  WeMera   Rewrve   Univeralty  at  Cle*eland. 
Julv  1-17.     Address  Prof.  H.  E.  Bourne,  Station  B,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

School  of  Theology  at  Western  Reserve  Univenliy;      Ten  days,  begin- 


e'rlln  Coliegi 


n  dayi'  senion  for  the  dlt- 

MlcHlCAN.— University  o(  Michigan  Summer  School.  July  8-Aug.  16. 
Address  James  H,  Wade,  Sec'y  oi  Oniveisiiy  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

Alma  College  Summer  School  at  Alma.  Michigan  July  8,  continuing  4 
weeks.     Addms  )os.  T.  Nonhon,  Alma,  Uich. 

Kinderganen  Training  School  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Mrs.  Lucretla 
Willard  Treat,  principal.  July  5  Scpl  1.  Address  Clara  Wheeler.  Boa 
44.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Petoskey  Normal  School  and  Business  College  at  Petoskey,  Mich  Sum- 
mer terms  begin  May  6,  June  3-17,  and  July  i-ij.    Address  M.  O.  GniTes, 

June  i-Aug.  96.—  Summer  Session  Flint  Normal  College. 

Bay  View,  Michigan,  Summer  Univetsily.    Julyio-Aug.  14 
■ii  complete  schools.     J.  U.  Hall,  Flint,  Mich.,  supi. 

Summer  School  of  Pedagogy  and   Review  in  connection  wiin 
Harbor  College  and  Normal.    June  a4-Aug.  3.    G.  J.  Edgecumbe. 

Summer  Term  of  Ferris  Industrial  School,  Big  Rapids,  Mich.     H 
July  ■      ""  "    •-• — ■- 


W.  N,  Per 

I  College  Summer  School  at  Albion,  Micb.    July  >-ii. 
National  Summer  Music  School,  Conservatory  of  Music,  Deli 


_  __.    Ur!t.  Emma  A.  Thomas. 

Minnesota. — University  Summer  School  at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
Uiooeapolis.  July  39-Aue.  as.  N.  N.  Pendergast,  Supl.  o(  Pub.  Instruc- 
tion. Si.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  Prof.  D.  L.  Kiehle. 


School,   Lincoln    Normal  University,   Normal, 
J. 


iaand  SummerSchool  at  Orleans,  Neb.     June 


A.  Beatlie.  Pres.  Bethany. 

The  Orleani  CbauUuqua  and 
io-July6.     R.  H.  Eitetbrook,  t—j, 

Nebraska  Noitnal  Ctrilege  Sununcr  Beaaion  at  Wayne.      B«lns  June  10. 
J.  H.  Pik. 

Summei  Session  of  Fremont  Normal  School  and  Commercial  InttUulc 
atFremont.    Begins  June  11.    W.H.Clemmons. 

HtDiAHA.— Bummer  School  of  Northein  Indiana  Normal  at  Valpaiaito. 
Begins  June  la.    H.  B.  Brown. 

summer  Session  'fi(  llanon.     Normal  College.    Begins  July  aa.     A. 


t  Duville.     Beglni  June 


Summer  School  of  Central  Nonnal  College  at 
.1.    J.  A.JoMph,  „    ,„ 

Crawfordavlllc  Nonnal  Summer  echool.      July  i-Aug.  33.     Mi  W. 
Baker. 

Bummer  Bchool  of  Soutbein  Indian*  Nonnal  College  at  U  Itcbel).    June 
ii-Julyaa.     John  C.  Willis.  __       „ 

Summer  Bchool  of  Tri-Slate  Nonnal  College  at  Angola.     Begins  May 
ai.     L.  M.  Bnifi. 

Kentucky.— Bummer  Beirion  of  Cenlral  Normal  Bchool  at  Waddy. 
BeginsJuneiE.     J.  B.  BeCrest.  ,.      ,        ,  ,  .. 

Bummer  Seiaion  of  Elliott  Institute  and  Normal  BchooL     June  4-July 
M.    Whitly  Waldrop,  KiiksvUle. 

Alabama.— Summer  Bchool  at  Eufaula,  Ala.  Begins  June  ij,  contlon- 
weeks.  F.  L.  Mc  Coy,  Principal.  Eufaula,  Ala. 
Jisippi— Mississippi  Bummet  Normal  Peabody  Ute  8  InsUtutea. 
.  uui  weeks  at  Aberdeen,  June  3,  Meriden,  June  6,  Brookbaven,  June.ai. 
Colored  Normals :  Tougalow,  June  3.  Greenville.  June  3.  West  Point. 
July      -     ■      • 


"y 


„ „  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

FLoatDA.— Atlanta  ChauUoqua  at   Ponce  de  Leon  Springs.    June  jsr 

Texas.- Summer  Normal,   Salado,   Texas.  June  94-Aue.   16,    T.  J. 

Stale  School  of  Metbodsat  Dallas.     June  ^-aa.     Supt  J.  L.  Long. 

Special  Summer  Normal  Term  o(  Spirey's  Hjgh  School,  at  T  emple. 
July  aa-Oct.  II.     W.  E.  Spirey.  ,     .      . 

Georoia.- Southem  Summer  Normal  Music  School,  at  CumbetUnd 
IsUnd,  June  aj-July  j-     B.  C.  Davii 

TeWHkSBEE,- Summer  Seuion  of  Southern  Normal  Univers.ty  at  Hunt- 
ingdon.    Mayi4-July4.     J.A.Baker. 

Tirrell   College,   Summer   Bestion,  at  Dechetd.     July  a-Aug-  14-     J"- 

ViHCI  HI  A. —Virginia  Summer  School  of  Method*.  Four  weeks,  begins 
June  34.    Address  E.  C.  Glass.  Lynchburg,  V*. 

Lou  ISi  AH  A.— Summer  Normal  School  at  '  -■■ 
aa.    B.  C.  Caldwell. 


t  Lake  Charles.    May  37-Jnne 


guaees,  Colorado  Spnngs.    Four  weel   . 

Tumbull,  A.  H.,  Prin.  High  School,  Colorado  Rprlngs,  d 

Bummer  School  ot  University  of  Colorado  al  Boulder.  July  ij-AuK- 
24.      Carl  N.  Beker.  ,    ,     „ 

Sammtt  School  at  Denver,  Colo.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Denver 
Nonnal  and  Preparatory  School,  gix  week*.  June  is-J"'r  *■  ^'^■ 
Dick,  ex-atate  superintendent,  principal. 


/Pond^s 
Extract 


IS  WORTH  ITS 

WEIGHT  IN  GOLD 

Cures  Female  Complaints, 
Neuralgia,  Piles,  Sores, 
Bruises  and  ALL  PAIN. 


ONEAP  SUBSTITUTES 
DO   WOT   CURE. 


Purify 
And  Enrich 
Your  Blood 
By  Taking 


AVER'S 

^^  Sarsaparilla 

It  was  the  Only 
Sarsaparilla  admitted 
At  World's  Fair. 

AVEK'S   PILLS  for  the  Liver. 


VACATION  WORK  FOR 


TEACHERS   ; 


*?^3K 


I'THB  BLUB  B 

"THE  ADVANCING  KINDUOM" 

Blbts  Proptarcj  llluilraled. 
'■KAMBLES  THKOIIOH  »UB  rOUNTRY" 

andourninrcaur^'iir    Mentlouihli'pBper." 
AKESICUI  FttBLIIHIBO  00.  HarUord,  Caon. 


V    y.r    enUrl-L, 

'T.l?u.a».lfiir.a'l 


iKa" 


nss 


SMITH'S  RAPID  PRACTICE 

Arithmetic   Cards. 

GREATEST  f  For  giving  f  tfctbd 
LABOR  I  any  amount  eX„b 
SAVING  1  ofpracticein  vc»« 
DEVICE    1  arithmetic     '■  »"«» 

From  the  lowest  gmde  of  pnmary  addition,  tbnniffb 

scu  ol  16  cards  ei^,  every  one  diflercni.  Prlob  f 
ceni)  net  per  aet.  postpaid.  Complete  leu  of  M  u 
handsome  wooden  box.    Price  on  application. 

B.  L  UU06C  a  CO.,  Ill  loik  t  CUolO. 
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Chautauqua    Summer    Courses 

A  Complete  System  of  Collegiate  Instruction  (July  6-Aug.  i6). 
School  ol  Muile. 


School  of  Art!  ud  Sdancu.  { 

Forty-five  couises  by  professore  from  Yale,    I 

Johiu  Hapkiiia,   The  UniVETsily  of  Chlcagu, 

etc.    Thorough  college  work.  | 

School  ol  Pcdapicy. 

Ten  depaitments,  ij  courses.     Concentrated 

College.  N.  Y.,  v.ilh  Pies.  V?.  L.^Heri'e/in 

School*  of  SMTCd  LHcntara. 

Prof.  William  H.  Harper  in  charRC.    The'liler- 
ary  atudy  of  the  Bible  valuable  (or  teachers. 


School  of  Expreaslon. 

Literary  anal>'si9  the  basia  of  intenrelatlon 
which  finds  einreasion  Ihrough  I  well-developed 
organism.  Mr.  S.  H.  Clark  and  Mrs.  C.  E. 
Bishop  in  charge. 

School  ol  PhyalcBl  EducatloB. 

Under  thedireclkm  of  Dr.  Vi.  G.  Anderson, 

lht>rouf!h   cnr^™"m""NorS2r'couws'for 


Lectures,  Readtngs,  Concerts,  and  Entertainments. 

lOng  (he  lecturers  for  180;  are  Princiiul  A.  M.  Fairbaim  (Oxford).  Prof.  A.  B.  Bruce  (I 
,Mr.JohnFi!ilie,  Dr.  E.  E.  Hale,  Gen.  J.  B.  Gordon,  Dr.  Jwiiah  Strong,  Dr.  John  H.  Bart 
/-  ^.-..,... .,...  ....._  ,„  n   Harper,  Prof.  Francis  G.  Peabodj-,  Dr.  George  D.  Boardi 


Prts.G.Slar.._ 

Prof.  B.  P.  Bowne.  Prof.  C.  T.  Winch. 

The  Hotel  Alhenieum  offers  tx 
Euest  cottages  ;  rales,  I5  per  week 

Send  for  complete  catalogue 


nable  prices.    A  large  number  a 


W.  A.  DUNCAN,  Secretary,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SCHOOL  OF  PEDAGOGY 
!  NEW  YORK  UNIVERSin. 

Renrt  H.  llMCrMk«ii,  D.B.,  LL.D.,  ChmnMllM 


lives,  leading  lo  [he  degrees  of  Maslct  of 
PedagoRy  and  Doctor  of  PedagOKy. 
I  Complete  professional  preparation  for  thoM 
;  seeking  to  become  superintendent?,  princi- 
'  pals,  professors  in  normal  schools,  and  leacb- 
I  ersof  higher  rank. 

'  Year  begins  September  37. 
I         Scholarships  Offered. 

Special  Scholarship  for  Womea. 

I  EDWARD  R.  SHAW,    Ph.D.,    Deak, 

Unive  rally  BuildiBE, 
I  WASHINGTON  SQUARE.     -    -     N    Y.  CITY, 


SUMMER  COURSE  IN  LANGUAGES,  the  national 


Circulars  in2  BROADWAY,  New  York, 
Best  advantages  (or  learning  conversation.  Normal  Course  for  teachers. 

THE  BERLITZ  SCHOOL  OF  LANGUAGES. 

ASBURY  PARK,        -       -      N.  J.  I  AUDITORIUM,  -  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Moit  climrxiiiit  iiatiii  Ik  <IUn.  ■  C^l  miid  fUaiamt. 

Send  tor  Ihl  of  pobllcattona  and  umpJe  paffes  of  the  illnstraied  Berlin  Method  for  Children. 

COOK    COUNTY    NORMAL   SUBSMER   SCHOOL, 

ITiAHci^  W.  PAKksa.  Priocipal.      CHIOAOO  (ESQLEWOOD),  ILL.      WiLau.  S.  Jackhah,  Maoaset. 


And  thi  Atplicalio. 
County  Normal  Si 


ThlM  W«Bks,  Jidy  10  to  Asgnit  S,  I8BS. 

For  Clrculari  living  discount  10  clubs  and  a  full  synopsis 
friI.BUB  S.  JACKHAN,  HMU«er,  6016 


i  SciiaL  I 

Tlttwn  Well  Eqiilpp«d  D«p«rt>n«ato. 

'erry  Av..  Ststlon  "O,"  CUoaRO.         | 


SUMMER    SCHOOL 

We  aim  to  have  the  best  school  possible 
and  to  get  the  ablest  iastructors.  This 
costs  more.  The  best  is  always  most  cost- 
ly, but,  at  the  same  time  the  cheapest. 
Send  for  sixty-four  page  circular  giving  aQ 
details  of  work,  expense,  etc. 
Address, 

SHERMAN  WILLIAMS 

6LBNS  FALLS,  If.    T. 


Plal 


ir  ■  thai 


,  af  the  hlikMI  I 
eooBllsKnyklBd' 
>iiDdbere«iilrFd. 

HraclKl   do.' 


■IwKTO   Chaale,   ArlUtle.   I 

■Una  made  to  order  In  ■  few  daya.    1 

"Bchaol  JoHrnal."  fie  wlaeTa-^ayl  There  a  i 
alhen,  bat  roa  take  00  riak  la  vlaclaR  year  or< 
era  with  Ante-  &  Kolllaaan  CanpaoT. 


iimsiTrpyBUsmiiEco., 


Educatlotul  Publlshera, 
^3~t7  Bast  JOM  at.,  NEW  TOBK 


rOU  WANT 


FRENCH   BOOKS, 


"i'^"?," 


il  Books.  Stand 


William  R.  Jenkins, 

Publisher aod  Importer, 
8}i  andi%-i  SixH  Avtnni,  (tU4  StrnO.  A'lw  1 

New  Books. 


SUMMER  LATIN  SCHOOL. 

Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  maintains 
a  Dine  weeks  Summer  Latin  School,  beginniiic 
June  14,  for  Ihe  betielil  of  studenls  preparing 
for  colle^,  and  (or  teac>iers  who  may  wish  to  ac- 
uire  Latin  during  vacation. 


»«'%«/V%%%«%« 


t  The  Greatest  Railroad  t 

i  on  Earth—  j 

jSantaFeRoute? 


Natioual  Educational  Association  * 


thro' 


tirough  rullman  Sleepers  and  free  m 

i^uair  Cars— Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  0 

Kansas   City  lo  Denver.      One  hun-  ^ 

dred    miles'    superb    view  of    Rocky  f 

Mountains  between  Pueblo  and  Den-  0 


C.  D.  StUONSON,  Gen,  Eastern  A^t. 

E.  F.  Bi;hnett,  Eastern  Pass.  Ap. 

a6i  Broadu'ay,  New  Yoi 


P  Host  Picturesque  4 

r  Line  to  Colorado,  i 


48y 


PlCTURESQDE 
TRUNK  LINE 

OF 

AMERICA. 


BLOCK  SAFETY  SIGNALS 

THE  ONLV  LINE 

WITHOUT      CHANCE 

FROM 

XJSW  YORK, 
CHICAGO, 

CLEVULAND, 

CIJfCIirlrATI, 

TO 

Beautiful 
Chautauqua  Lake, 

LOC.4TED  AT  A  Uioa  ALTITITDE, 
AMID«T  CHABMINO  BURRO  IT  NDIKOC 
ITS  SHORES  DOTTED  BY  HOTBLS 
OF  UMISUAI,  KXCBLLKNCB,  CUAr- 
TAVQVA  I^KB  IS  FAMOUS  AH 

THE  IDEiL  SUMMEII  IIESOnT. 

AND    IS    REAOHKD   WITH    SPKKD, 
COMFORT  AND  SAFETY  BY  TBB 

PICTURESQUE  ERIE  LINES. 

D.     I.    ROBERTS, 

Con.  Passenger  Agent. 


>IST  PAimJTIBB  SOB 


.'TS»':sa'i 
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Oregon.-  Lakeview,  Oreg^on,  Summer  School,  June  24-Aug.  3.  J.  J. 
Monroe. 

July  22  to  Aug.  23. — Summer  Normal  School  at  Gearhart  Park  on  the 
sea  coast  near  the  mouth  of  Columbia  Hver  under  the  direction  of  Pres. 
C.  H.  Chapman,  of  Eugene;  and  others  prominent  in  school  work  in 
Oregon. 

South  Dakota.— Normal  Teachers  Institute  at  Sioux  Falls.  July  15- 
Aug.  12.     Prof.  Edwin  Dukes. 

CANADA. 

Nova  5>cotia.— Summer  School  of  Science  for  the  Atlantic  Provinces  of 
Canada  at  Amherst,  N.  S.    July  3-18. 


Chicago  Theological  seminary  will  hold  a  week's  session  begin- 
ning August  22,  for  the  discussion  of  social  economics.  Obcrlin 
also,  the  last  ten  days  of  June.  Western  Reserve  college,  at 
Cleveland,  will  open  a  ten  days  school  of  theology  on  July  8.  A 
great  conference  for  Bible  study  under  the  direction  of  D.  L. 
Moody,  will  be  held  at  Northfield,  Mass.,  from  June  28,  10  July  7. 
The  Western  Y.  M.  C  A.  will  hold  a  conference  at  Geneva  Lake, 
Wis.,  from  June  21,  to  July  i. 

The  Young  Woman's  Christian  Association  will  hold  three 
summer  conferences  severally  at  Lake  Geneva,  Wis  ,  Nonhficld, 
Mass.,  and  Rogerville.  Tenn.  There  is  a  new  organization  known 
as  the  *•  Brotherhood  of  the  Kingdom,"  whose  specialty  is  applied 
Christianity.  Conferences  of  this  body  will  be  held  at  Iowa  college 
in  June  and  July,  and  at  Marlborough.  N.  Y.,  in  August. 

The  University  Extentionists  open  their  summer  course  of  lec- 
tures at  Philadelphia  on  June  29.  The  Plymouth  school  of  applied 
ethics,  now  in  its  fourth  year,  will  open  July  8,  for  a  five  weeks' 
session. 

The  Berlitz  Summer  School  of  Languages  begins  its  session  at 
Asbury  Park.  N.  J.,  the  first  Monday  in  June,  and  continues  till 
the  last  Friday  in  August.  Students  may  enter  at  any  time,  how- 
ever. 

The  professors  are  native  teachers,  belonging  to  the  re^lar 
faculty  of  the  Berlitz  school.  The  • '  Berillz  method  "  is  exclusively 
used  in  the  classes.  Special  lessons  and  lectures  are  given  those 
who  wish  to  prepare  for  teaching  the  languages.  Pupils  taking 
the  regular  course,  may  have  an  average  of  four  to  five  hours  of 


lessons  daily  and  at  least  one  lecture  a  week.  The  number  of 
students  in  each  class  is  limited  to  ten,  and  they  are  carefully 
graded.  Besides  the  classes  and  lectures,  there  are  exercises  in 
speaking  the  foreign  languages.  The  fact  that  these  are  con- 
ducted by  the  teachers  prevents  the  acquirement  of  faulty  expres- 
sion and  negligent  pronunciation,  as  when  students  are  dependent 
upon  one  another  for  their  practice  between  lessons. 

Teachers'  Associations. 

May  3o-June  1.— Northwestern  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association  at  Ash- 
land. J  _ 

May  31.— New  England  Association,  of  School  Superintendents  at  Bos- 
ton. _  , 

June  5-7.— Alabama  Colored  Teachers'  Association  at  Selma. 

June  II.— State  Teachers'  Association  for  Colored  Teachers  at  Austin, 
Texas.     Mr.  A.  J.  Moore,  Waco,  Texas,  president. 

June  i»-2o.— Missouri  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Perllc  Spnng:s. 

June  24.— National  Association  of  Elocutionists,  at  Boston,  Mass. 

June  24-July  5.— Georgia  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Cumberland 

Island.  u     A 

June  25-27. — Arkansas  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Searcy.  H.  A. 
Nickeil,  Ozark,  president. 

June  25-27.— Texas  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Dallas. 

June  25-26-27.— New  York  State  Music  Teachers'  Assxiation  at  Troy, 
N.  Y.     Dr.  C.  P.  Simpson,  57  Fourth  street,  Troy,  N.  Y, 

June  26-27.— Michigan  Music  Teachers'  Associaiion.  at  Ypsilanti. 

June  27,  28,  29.— New  York  Univerrity  Convocation  at  Albany. 

July  1.— West  Virginia  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Shepherds  town. 

July  I.  2,  3,— New  York  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Syracuse. 

July  I.— Kentucky  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Lexington. 

July  2,  3,  4.— Pennsylvania  Sute  Teachers'  Association  at  Mt.  Gretna. 

July  2-3-4  —Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Sandusky. 

July  2-3-4.— Alabama  Educational  Association  at  I'alladega. 

July  5-12.— National   Educational  Association  at  Denver. 

July  8-1 T.— American  Institute  of  Instruction  at  Portland,  Maine. 

July  9-12.— Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Pen-Mar. 

July  12-15.— Deutsch-Amerikanischer  Lehrerbund  at  Louisville,  Ky. 

July   16-18.— Manual  Training  Teachers'  Association  of  America,  at 

Chicago.  .    .  .  , 

July  16,  17,  18.— Manual  Training  Teachers'  Association  at  Armour  In- 
stitute, Chicago,  111.  ....  ^  ^.. 

July  18-19-ao.— The  Annual  State  Teachers' >Association  at  Oregon  City, 
in  connection  with  the  State  Chautauqua  Association. 

July  18-25.— Pan-American  Congress  of  Religion  and  Education  at  Tor- 
onto, Canada.    Address  S.  Sherin,  Sec'y,  Rossin  House,  Toronto,  Canada. 


TEACHERS'    AGENCIES 


TEACHERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATIOHn^^A^cr^ 

Bstablished  In  1884*.    Positions  filled,  3.700:  Seeks  Teachers  who  are 
ambitious  for  advancement  rather  than  those  without  positions 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES,   ^^^"I.^mpSny':'®'*  * 

SKND  TO  ANT  OF  THESE  AQKNCJES  FOR  VXi^PAOK  AGENCY  MANUAL,  FREE. 

4  Ashburton  Place,  Boston,  Mass. ;  803  Twelfth  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Vork,  N.  Y. ;  430  Century  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ; 

353  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. ;  iSdU  South  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

3a  Church  Street,  Toronto,  Can. 


No  Fee  for  Registration. 


OCR  PROFITS  rOME  FROIH  COM- 
MISSIONS AND  NOT   FROM 
ADYANCB  FEES. 

This  is  t  he  bei»t  poeribic  auarantce  of  faithful  service.  Miss  Bodine,  so  long  and  CaForably  known 
in  tbe  Agency  work  (formerly  chief  clerk  of  the  Teachers'  Co-operative  Association)  will  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  all  her  old  friends,  and  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  new  ones,  who  wish  either  to  se- 
cure teachers,  or  dre  ambitious  f*r  their  own  advancement.  Write  your  wants  vtry  fully,  to  ftave 
time,  and  she  will  be  glad  to  reply  stating  what  she  believes  she  can  ao  for  each.    AadrecS, 

NATIONAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  Miss  Olean  Bodine,  Manager, 

24-26  Van    Buren  Street,  (Athenaeum)  Second  door  east  of  Wabash  ave.,  CHICAGO. 

THE  BRIDGE  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  °£K^S«o* 

One  Fee  Reaisters  in  Both  Officer.    Send  for  Agency  ManuaL 

BnsineM  OflioM :  I  lOTremont  St.,  BOSTON.   21  I  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 

ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

Provides  Schools  of  all  Grades  with  Competent  Teachers.  Assists 
Teachers  with  Good  Records  In  Obtalninfir  Positions. 

CorrttPcndtnce  with  tckool  officers  and  teachers  is  invited, 

HABLAN  P.  FRENCH,  Mftnager,  94  Stat«  St.,  Albany,  N.  T. 


Yes 


There  are  several  ffood  agencies  but  tf  you  wish  one 
that  stands  high  witn  school  officers,  that  recommends 
teachers  and  rills  positions.    Register  in 

The  Penna.   Educational  Bureau,  ^""SL^LkHTowHrPA.^^^^ 

THE  ALBERT  &  CLARK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 

(C.  J.  ALBERT  &  B.  F.  CLARK,  ^fanagers,)        2  I  I  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Established  1887.    The  largest  and  best  equipped  Agency  in  the  WesU 
|7~A8rent  for  Northwest:    C.  P.  ROGERS,  Marthalltown,  la. 


TEACHERS'    AGENCY 


American  and  Foreign  Teachers,  Professors,  and 
Musicians  of  both  sexes  for  Universities,  Colleges, 
Schools,  Families  and  Churches.  Circulars  of  choice 
schools  carefully  recommended  to  parents  Selling 
and  renting  of  school  property. 

E.  MIRIAM  COYRIBRE,       ^ 
150  Fifth  Avenue,  cor.  aoth  St.,       Naw  Yokk  City. 


Teachers 


Teachers  Wanted! 

lawn  Ave.,  Chicago.   4,000  positions 


Co-operatiTe 


Association. 

ill. 


><>pei 

eOMWood- 

Ued. 


AMERICAN 


AND    FOREIGN 

'     AOENCY 

Introduces  to  colleges,  schools,  and  famil.es,  superior 
Professori,  Principals,  Assistanu,  Tutors,  and  Gov- 
ernesses, for  every  department  of  instruction :  recom- 
mends  good  schools  to  parents.    Call  on  or  address 

Mrs.  M.  J.  YOUNG-FULTON, 
American  and  Foreign  Teachers'  Agency^ 
"iZ  Ualen  (Maare*  Mew  York. 

For  larcer  salaries,  or  change  of  location,  address 
Teachers*  Co-operative  Association,  6034  Woodiawn 
Ave.,  Chicago.  Orvillb  Bkiwbr,  Manager, 

I  tf»«J>«  ^^^mX^^mm  wanted  for  advanced 
LaOy  I  €aCn€rS  Grammar  and  High 
School  positions  in  Pennsylvania  and  other  sutes. 
PA^Xfsnatonee  NATIONAL   KDUCATIONAI. 

BURKAU,  Robert  L.  Mvkks,  Manaeer. 
(zzih  year.)  HARRISBURG,  PA. 

A^t    A  ir^tBr\t  >»  valuable  in  proportion  to  it 
rin  ^^c7«^  influence.      If  it    merely  hear 
of     vacancies     and  flf^f  ^  something,  but  if 
tells  you  about  them  •'^^^^   is  asked  to  recommend 
a   teacher    and    recommends     fP^rnnfiffP^/^^ 
you,    that    is   more.       Outs    neCOminenUS 

C.W  .  BARDEEN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WANTED. 


Teachers    for     1896-6:    8    principals   salaries,    $76    to 
$120  per  month;  3  college  presidents,  1  at  $1600.  2  at 

— ^'^— — «—  $  1 200  each ;   1 0  assistants  $40  to  $65. 

Address  with  stamp,  b.   E.   JARRATT,  Victoria,  Miss. 


chermerhorn's  Teachers'  Agency 

Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 
Esublished  1855. 

3  East  14TH  Street,  N.  Y. 


.l"Llir 


For    enterprislDg    teacher,    either 
gentlemen  or  lady,  If  capable,  to 
travel  and  to  do  corresponding  for  bouse  of 
twenty  years  standing.    Salary  $800  to  right 
pei^n^Ad^^^^E^BRjfffr^shlan^lk^Chlo^o. 

READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  men- 
tioning The  Journal  when  com- 
municating with  advertisers. 
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MiOMl  Educational  Convention, 


DENVER,  COLORADO,  JULY,   1895. 
COLORADO  SHORT  LINE. 


Either  going  to  or  teluralog  from  ihc  National  EducUiODol  Connntion  ;au  ihould  pau 
tbioueh  St.  Louis,  the  Gate-Way  to  the  5c<uthwe»t,  one  of  Ihe  gtettttt  commerdal  centers  in  the 
United  States,  and  a  point  which  prescnu  many  allraciloni.  Tower  HiU  Park  1>  one  of  tlie  most 
beautiful  parks,  and  one  of  Ihe  Gneit  eiamplri  of  landioipe  fnrdenlDg  In  the  world. 

Shaw^  Botanical  Gardens  contain  plants  from  all  paiti  of  the  world  and  should  be  seen  by 
ever)'  educator. 

St.  Louii  IS  one  of  the  few  Urge  dties  in  the  United  Sutes,  that  has  a  Union  Station,  where  all 
~  II  entering  and  leaving  the  city  arrive  and  depart,  and  one  which  Is  conildered  one  of  the  finest 

'~~Da  of  architecture  in  the  LTnited  Stales  and  is  ihe  lareest  in  the  world. 

:  COLORADO  SHORT  LINE  reaches  from  St.  Louis  to  Kansas  City,  and  thence 
throuEh  Kansas  and  Colondo  to  Pueblo.  Leaving  Pueblo  under  the  shadows  of  the  Rocky  Houn- 
laini  It  takei  Ita  course  to  Denver.  Pikes  Peak  and  the  Rocky  Hountains  are  m  aieht  for  tx>  miles. 
DaDv  trains  are  operated  via  this  line,  carrying  Pullnuu)  BuSet  Sleeping  Car*  and  free  Reclioing 


r  information,  ntei  of  fare,  pamphleta,  el 


Four  Models— 885  and  8100. 

EVERY  MACHINE  FULLY  filMRAKTEED.  SEND  2-CENT  STAMP  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

Monarch  Cycle  Co. 

Factory  and  Main  Office:— Lake  and  Halsted  Sts..  CHICAOO.  ILL. 

aMtyOUEa.-Xtm  I'urh,  sua  rraneUro.  Stlt  Lithn  City.  Dritver,  Mtrnphlf, 


i^^j^^j^^;>^3^»g5»grj»gCTa 


'r'r^HHdriridJHi 


M.J^^^,J,J,J^,lnl.J^,J,J,Jl.( 


TEXT-BOOKS  ABREAST  OF  THE  TIMES. 


THE   NEW  YORK   EDUCATIONAL   BUREAU 


Oflen  the  best  oppoHunity  lo  eradtialesof  Noi 

II  you  wish  a  ^ 


where  a  teacher  is 


H.  S.  KELLOGG.  Managir.  61  E.  9th  St..  New  York, 


MiiBtcal.tarsouDitmcanil  lilcUf  Mur 
,  faotoryBells  loraofaoola,  Chnrobaa.  fee 

f'»iwWo#.«°*-.'a'sr 

DM^Moa  ud  piioa*  on  upUaatloa 


BUOKKYE  BILL  FOUNDRY, 

— oiKoarBATi,  D .  n.  I.  A. 

~  t^^T-a::;^  BELLS 


DICV  GOODS. 


Couches  and 
Covers. 


Comiaiioliig  thlt  waek.  In  oar  Upkalsttry 
DBptrtuBot,  SO  pUdh  Fnnob  and  Eagllifc 
Cretoine,  tniUbli  for  Slip  Cover*  ani  Up- 
holilary  purposat,  at  one-half  prioa— 3j 
onntt  par  yanl ;  fomeriy  5O  cents. 

CoiitliBitlon  tele  of  Imperial  CettM 
Dtmek  Slip  Covert,  all  colore  aad  wIMht 
of  atrlpa,  ■■Itaoonpleta  of  5  to  7  pleeMi 
$10.00. 

Fine  Box  Couoboi,  covered  la  Ckletz, 
dainty  new  patten,  at  1 1 1 .75  ;  viIm 
SI 8.00.  Theaa  ooaohta  are  oarefaU; 
packed  ready  for  iblpmeat  to  all  parts  ef 
olty  or  conntTT. 

Speolal  attantlen  is  glvoa  to  oieailei 
Laoa  Curtains, 

James  McCreery&  Co,, 

Broadwiy  ud  Elevertk  Straat, 
New  York. 


Ladies'  Black  Crepon  Skirts 

lined  throughout  with  TafTeta  Silk, 

$12.00  each. 

Ladies'  Wool  Serge  Oating  Snits, 

Colan  Black,  Nai'y,  and  Tan, 
Coats  halj  Satin  Lintd. 

$12.00  each. 
Ladies'  Outlnr  Suits, 

Silk  Lintd. 

$25.00  each. 

NEW    YORK. 

NOTE-Comnnncinft  June  i.t  our  .lur.  wilt  clwU 


Don't  You  Want 

■  new  bright.  ipaTklliic  iibcIbi 
bDoK  tor  root  work  tali  riarf 

Song  Treasures 


^KaifLnao. 
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Woman's  Beauty.  ^^ 

iiBV 
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^P 

wn^firioi^  "kiww 

^'    ^ 

■SasBmj. 

Jte^                ^Bt 

^Wvf^i^v.**^?^ 

KVKs.-'ss-f? 

paper  SDdidanu        PJ 

SILURIAN 

A  perfect  table  water. 

Refiesbing.  invigoraliDg  and  absolutely  pure. 

Dectort  lay :  A  wonderful  Kidney  Water. 

In  bottles—SpaikliDg  01  Hill. 
in  ID  HIBCH  *  CO,,  748  BNsdwar,  K.  T 


!  ThrGRlf(TumoN  HoifiL  ♦ 

I         Foartb  Ave..  41*t  si.d  4*d  Hth,  ■ 

*         BatgaietoBud  (rom4}(l  Hl.Cspot  free.         ■ 
^   Boom*,  S 1 .00  par  d>7  uid  Utrward*.  ^ 


♦♦♦H  .  _ _ 

I  Perfect  Pencil  Pointer.; 
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TEACHERS  WANTED 

For  Vacation  Wjprk.Sh 

oiiFjOURNEr  AROUND  THEWORID, 

By  REV.  FRANCIS  B.  CLAKK,  Fritldint  0/ ttir  Unlttll 

T^loNt.  owe  C 

■ad  Ejf.iutUt  Ttrrllary.   1 
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New  Books. 
The  thousands  of  sons  of  Harvard  and 
many  other*  interested  in  college  hisiory  in 
this  country  should  read  the  book  by  George 
Birkbeck  Hill.  D.  C.  L.,  honorary  (ellow  at 
Pembroke  college,  Oxford,  entitled  /Jar 
vard  College  by  an  Oxonian.  The  his- 
tory of  Harvard  goes  back  over  2jo  vears 
and  its  progress  during  that  lime  marks  the 
progress  of  ideas  regarding  higher  educ a 
tion  m  this  country.  The  fact  uiat  the  au 
ihor  is  not  a  graduate  of  Harvard  will  not 
militate  against  his  work,  for  he  has  the 
true  college  man's  spirit  as  shown  m  the 
many  amusing  incidents  and  customs  de 
scribed  throughout  the  book;  besides  his 
experience  enables  him  to  compare  student 
life  in  this  institution  with  that  at  Oxford 
The  more:  solid  portions  of  the  book  treat 
o(  the  growth  and  development  of  the  col 
lege  courses,  the  various  bcques's  to  the  in 
stitution,  the  college  faculty,  the  library,  etc. 
The  chief  charm  of  thcbook  to  the  general 
reader,  however,  will  be  the  details  concern- 
ing student  life.  The  frontispiece  is  a  por- 
trait o(  Pres.  Charles  W.  Eliot.  (Meomi!- 
lan  &  Co.,  New  York.    $2.25.) 

No  American  has  carried  the  art  of  ora- 
tory to  a  higher  point  than  Daniel  Webster. 
It  is  asserted  with  truth  of  him  that  his 
every  utterence— before  a  jury,  in  the 
United  States  supreme  court,  and  in  the 
senate  of  the  United  States— was  classic  in 
form  and  national  spirit.  This  is  what  gives 
bis  orations  an  enduring  value  and  makes 
them  models  well  worth  the  study  of  young 
Americans.  It  is  therefore  gratifying  to  see 
that  his  Firtt  Bunktr  Hill  Oration  has 
been  issued  in  Heath's  English  Classics 
series.  It  has  a  preface,  introduction,  and 
notes,  by  A.  1.  George,  A.  M.,  of  the  New- 

I,  Mass.,  high  school.  (D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.,  Boston.    20  cents.) 

To  be  able  to  know  the  wild  flowers  is  a 
desirable  qualification  ;  it  is  not  always  that 
those  who  walk  among  tfiem  can  do  this. 
The  work  done  by  the  publishers  of  Hma 
to  Know  Ik*  Wild  Flowers  is  worthy  of 
the  highest  commendation.  It  is  a  moder- 
ate sized  volume  with  short  descriptions. 
There  are  156  plates  of  wild  flowers  and 
these  are  drawn  from  nature ;  the  drawings 
of  Marion  Satterlee  ?re  both  truthful  and 
artistic.  No  book  hitherto  has  shown  such 
faithful  illustrations.  The  first  edition 
proved,  as  it  ought  to  be,  popular  and  has 
been  followed  by  a  revised  edition  contaio- 
ing  fifiy-two  new  plates.  We  cannot  too 
much  commend  the  conscientiousness  of 
book,  and  foresee  it  will  become,  as  in- 
tended, a  guide  to  many  of  the  wild  flowers. 
(Charle:i  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.75  ) 

Number  seventy-five  of  the  Riverside 
Literature  series  is  a  double  number  of  248 
page^  in  which  Horace  £.  Scudder  gives  a 
historical  biography  of  George  Washington. 
The  chief  events  of  this  great  man's  life  are 
related  with  that  clearness,  simplicity,  and 
force  for  which  Mr.  Scudder's  style  is  noted. 
The  frontispiece  is  a  portrait  ol  Washing- 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co„  Boston. 


"Other     sorts "    of    Bindings 

can  not  be  compared  with 


BIAS 
VELVETEEN 
;\  \  A         SKIRT  BINDINGS 

'^'m'^SB^    which  Lists  as  long 
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"^^  shoes. 
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Literary  Notes. 

The  Messrs  Crowell  announce  a  new 
popular  edition,  with  illustrations,  of  TAe 
JVarratri'e  of  Captain  Coignet,  Soldier  of 
the  Empire. 

J.  B.  Lippincoit  Company  are  about 
ready  to  issue  the  memoirs  of  Gen.  James 
Longstreet. 

Gion  &  Co.  will  have  ready  this  summer 
Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  by  Wooster 
Woodrufl  Beman,  professor  of  mathemat- 
ics in  the  University  of  Michigan  and  David 
Eugene  Smith,  professor  of  mathematics  in 
the  Michigan  Stale  normal  school. 


l«pro(u«lyllLu. 
Is  eniirelT  new- 


J9I  publl 


I  looking  for. 
idiog  poatajre. 

litrs  UlnstntlTe  Blackboard  SkitcUnt. 

leaian  on  ib«  blackboard  and  not  been  able  V>  do  vt 
becauH  Tou  could  not  dn»  T 

Ilao-thliiaUiebookTau  want. 

It  will  show  Tou  bow  anyone  can  Icani  rapid 
blackboard  iketcliing. 


It  cooiatas  many  illuatrationi  ai 
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Publishers'  Notes. 

How  is  tbat  ne«-  school  building  getting 
along?  What  provision  has  been  made  for 
teaching  physics  and  chemistry  7  U  no  ar~ 
mngemenls  have  yet  been  made  tor  a  labo~ 
ratory  write  to  Eimer  &  Amend,  ao^  Third 
avenue,  N,  Y.,  and  they  will  aid  in  biting  it 
up.  Glass  and  metal  apparatus,  special. 
are  made  to  order,  according  to  drawings. 
Glass  blowing  and  engraving  are  done  on 
the  premises. 

Commencement  day  is  very  near  at  hand. 
and  in  hundreds  of  schools  the  children  will 
be  made  happy  with  diplomas.  Ot  course 
ihe  teachers  all  desire  to  give  them  some- 
thing as  pretty  and  appropriate  as  their 
means  will  allow.  The  Ames  &  Roliinson 
Co.,  101  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  furnish  them  as 
plain  as  you  please  as  ornate  as  you  please, 
but  always  chaste,  artistic,  and  correct. 
Special  designs  are  made  lo  order  in  a  lew 
days. 

On  April  19  the  Michigan  Central  Rail- 
road moved  its  offices  from  Exchange  street, 
BuRalo,  to  119  Main  street,  in  the  Biiggs 

Building.  The  ticket  offices  will  continue 
in  charge  oi  their  popular  and  gentlemanly 
Eastern  Passenger  Agent.  W.  H.  Under- 
wood. They  are  on  the  ground  floor  and 
handsomely  Rnished  and  well  adapted  to 
the  largely  increased  business  of  the  com- 
pany, while  the  location  is  a  most  conve- 
nient one  in  the  heart  of  the  business  center. 
On  the  third  floor  of  the  same  building  will 
also  be  the  offices  of  the  Michigan  Central's 
freight  department,  Mr.  John  Crampton, 
general  Eastern  freight  agent,  and  of  the 
blue  Line  and  Canada  Southern  lines,  oper- 
ating over  the  Michigan  Central. 

The  Great  Teacher  said  that  "  a  tree  is 
known  by  its  ftuiis;"  so  is  an  educational 
institution  known  by  tbe  kind  of  graduates 
It  turns  out.  The  prominent  positions  held 
by  the  graduates  ot  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  Boston,  is  evidence  chat 
Ihe  training  there  is  of  a  high  quality,  An 
illustrated  calendar  giving  full  information 
will  be  sent  tree. 

The  summer  Latin  school  of  Drake  uni- 
versity, Des  Moines,  la.  (tilth  annual  ses- 
sion), will  be  held  from  June  14  to  Aug. 
13.  The  length  ol  the  term  and  the  con- 
centration of  aiteniion  on  a  single  subject 
enable  the  studcnta  lo  make  great  progress. 
Address  C.  O.  Denny,  professor  ol  Latin. 

Teachers  who  intend  to  attend  the  Nat- 
ional Educational  Convention  at  Denver 
would  do  well,  before  selecting  their  routes 
(o  write  to  any  ot  the  teprescntaiives  otthe 
Missouri  Pacific  railway  {whose  addresses 
are  given  in  an  advctiisement  in  another 
column)  fbr  a  copy  of  the  recent  publication, 
■'  St.  Louis  Through  a  Camera,"  which  will 
be  mailed  (ree  on  application. 


Beecham's  pills  are  for  bilious- 
ness, bilious  headache,  dyspep- 
sia, heartburn,  torpid  liver,  diz- 
ziness, sick  headache,  bad  taste 
in  the  mouth,  coaled  tongue, 
loss  of  appetite,  sallow  skin,  eic, 
when  caused  by  constipation ; 
and  constipation  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  all  of  ihem. 

Go  by  Ihe  book.  Pills  loc.  and 
25c.  a  box.  Book  free  at  your 
druggist's  or  write  B.  t".  Allen  Co., 
365  Canal  Street,  New  York. 

Annual  lales  more  Ihao  Ci,oau,oai  boxes. 


of  the  Silurian  Water  of 
the  Silurian  Mineral  Springs  Co.,  Weuki 
sha  .  Wis.,  shows  that  it  possesses  some  n 
markable  properties.  It  contains  chloride 
of  sodium,  sulphate  of  sodium,  bi-carbon- 
ate  ot  sodium,  carbonate  of  calcium,  car- 
bonate of  magnesiam,  carbonate  of  iron, 
phosphate  of  iron,  phosphate  of  manganese, 
alumina,  silica,  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  only 
atrace{one  pan  In  100,000,000  of  organic 
trogen)  organic  matter.  The  water  ol  Lake 
Michigan  yields  fourteen  times  as  much 
ganic  nitrogen.  Bacteri'o logically,  the  watei 
IS  also  of  great  purity,  as  shown  by  a  num- 
ber of  examinations.  The  average  results 
of  the  several  tests  indicate  tbe  presence  of 
only  two  bacteria  to  the  cubic  centimeter 
a  cubic  centimeter  being  about  fifteen  drops 
This  water  is  being  used  very  much  in  fam- 
ilies. Full  information  may  be  obtained  by 
addressing  Julius  Hirsch  &  Co..  sole  agents. 
749  Broadway,  N,  Y. 

For  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  ai  Denver,  Colo.,  in  July, 
next,  the  Western  trunk  lines  have  named  a 
rate  of  one  standard  fare,  plus  two  dollars 
for  the  round  trip.  Variable  routes  will  be 
permitted.  Special  side  trips  at  reduced 
rates  will  be  arranged  tor  from  Denver  tc 
all  the  principal  points  ol  interest  through- 
out Colorado,  and  those  desiring  to  extend 
the  tiip  to  California,  Oregon,  and  Wash- 
ington, will  be  accommodated  at  satislac- 
lorjr  rates.  Teachers  and  others  that  desire, 
or  intend  attending  this  meeting  or  ot  mak- 
ing a  Western  trip  this  summer,  will  find 
this  their  opportunity.  The  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St,  Paul  Railway  {tirst-class  in 
e\-ery  respect)  will  run  through  cars  Chica- 
go to  Denver.  For  full  particulars,  write  lo 
or  call  on  Geo.  H.  Heafford,  General  Pas- 
senger and  Ticket  Agent,  Chicago.  111. 

It  is  probably  not  generally  known  tbat 
Gen.  Grant  lived  upon  Bovinine  during  the 
last  four  months  of  his  life.  This  prepara- 
tion is  not  a  medicine,  but  a  food,  and  the 
weakest  stomach  will  retain  it.  Surgeon- 
General  Murray  used  It  successfully  tor  ner- 
vous dyspepsia  in  his  own  family.  Puny 
and  feeble  infants  and  children  grow  plump 
and  rosy  on  this  food.  It  has  been  found 
useful  in  cases  of  alcohol  and  opium  habit. 
Ail  druggists  keep  it. 

Literary   Notes. 

The  latest  success  of  the  London  literary 
season  seems  to  be  Tie  Gods,  Seme  Mor- 
tals, and  Lord  IVickenham.  the  new  novel 

by  John  Oliver  Hobbes.  G.  W.  Smalley 
devotes  much  space  10  this  novel  in  a  re- 
cent cable  dispatch,  and  he  declares  that  the 
luthot  has  secured  permanent  fame. 

Eureka  Students  and  Other  Poems,  is 
Lhe  title  of  a  volume  ol  poems  by  Edward 
Doyle,  editor  ol  the  Uptown  Visitor.  1088 
Lexington  avenue,  N.  Y.  In  speaking  of  a 
former  collection  ol  poems  Ike  Indtpend- 
mt  said  ;  "  If  one  did  not  Know  that  he  is 
blind,  one  would  be  amazed  at  the  strange 
:ontrasts,  lapses,  limitations  and  peculiarity 
at  Mr.  Doyle's  work.  Taking  this  misfor- 
tune into  consideration,  the  conttusion  is 
lorced  at  once  that  here  is  a  talent  ol  hi^h 
3rder  working  its  way  through  the  dark, 
und  '  remembering  the  light.'  " 

Hygiene  and  Physical  Cultwe  for  Wo- 
men, by  Dr.  Anna  M.  Galbraith,  is  pub- 
lished by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

Pleasure  Cycling,  by  Henry  Clyde,  is  an 
illustrated  volume  attractively  produced  by 
Little.  Brown  &Co..  Boston,  and  The  Cause 
af  Hard  Times,  an  essay  by  Uriel  H. 
Crocker,  is  from  the  same  publishers. 

The  But  ia  Pond'a  Kitract,  beciuse  it  is  ihe 


The  Magic  Touch 

Of  Hood's  Sarsaparilla.  Tou  smile  U 
the  Idea.      But  If  you    niffer  &(an 

Dyspepsia 

And  IndigcBtion,  try 

fore  you  have  takf  n  h 

you   will  involuntarily  think,   and  no 

doubt  exi-Uim, 

"That  Just  Hits  Itl" 

"That  soothing  effect  is  a  ma^ 
touch!"  Hood's  Sarsftparilla  geotlf 
tones  and  strenKtlicns  tlie  atonucli 
and  digestive  organs,  invigorates  the 
liver,  creates  a  natural,  bealiby  desire 
for  food,  i^ves  rcfresliing  sleep,  and 
in  short,  raises  the  healtli  tone  of  tbe 
entire  system.     Itemember 

Hood's  :=  Cures 

Take  Hood's  Plila  It  sict  Headache 
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Is  absorbed  into  the 
circulation  almost  in- 
stantly. Beef  teas  and 
broths  contain  no  nour- 
hment  whatever. 
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The  Appletons  publish  The  Cai^  a  guide 
to  the  classification  and  varieties  o(  cats, 
and  a  short  treatise  upon  their  care,  dis- 


thirty  illustrations. 

Science  brought  down  to  common  com 
prehension  is  the  kev-note  of  the  work  ol 
Sir  Robert  Ball,  and  it  is  good  to  learn  that 
his  Mudies  m  popular  astronomy  are 
continued  by  the  Lipplncotts  in  a  volume 
to  be  called  Tht  Grtat  Asttenmntrs.  These 
are:  Ptolemy,  Copernicus,  Tycho-Brahe, 
Galileo,  Kepler,  Horrox  Huy^hens  Newton, 
Fiamsteed,  Hailey,  Bradley,  John  Herschel. 
William  Hershel,  Laplace,  Rosse  Hamilton, 
Adams,  and  Schwabe, 

Miigazines. 

in  the  June  number  o(  the  Forum  Mr' 
Harvey,  the  author  of  Coin's  FiHanciai 
School,  compresses  his  argument  for  silver 
contained  in  that  book  into  an  article  whii.h 
he  calls"  The  Free  Silver  Argument."  This 
argument  isanswereddirectly,  statement  by 
statement,  by  the  Hon.  John  DeWitt  War- 
ner, a  member  of  the  coinage  committee  of 
the  house  of  representatives,  and  a  leading 
spirit  of  the  New  York  Reform  Club.  An- 
other feature  of  the  number  is  a  group  of 
three  educational  articles.  These  are  "  A 
Rational  Correlation  of  School  Studies,"  by 
Dr.  J.  M.  Rice ;  "  An  American  Educa- 
tional System  in  Fact."  by  E.  P.  Powell, 
which  is  an  explanation  of  the  advantages 
of  state  control  of  universities  ;  and  a  thor- 
ough examination  of  the  management  of 
their  finances  by  our  universities  and  col- 
Ifgep,  by  Prcs.  Cnarles  F.  Thwing.  of  the 
'Western  Reserve  university. 

The  June  Atlantic  contnins  installments 
of  the  two  leadrng  serials  by  Mrs.  Ward 
and  Gilbert  Paiker.  also  a  short  story  of 
frontier  garrison  lile  by  Ellen  Mackubin  en- 
titled "Kosita."  Lafcardio  Heam  contributes 


ent.  Percival  Lowell  continues  his  reada- 
ble papers  upon  Mars.  Other  important 
features  are  "  Rtminiscen:'es  of  Christina 


Bradloid  Torrey,  and  "  Vocal  Culture  ir 
Relation  to  Literary  Culture,"  by  Hir; 
Corson. 

A  notable  article  entitled  '■  The  Discov- 
ery ot  Glacier  Bay,"  in  The  Century  for 
June  is  the  record  which  that  magazine  has 
mduced  John  Muir  to  make  ot  his  discov-ry 
of  the  great  Alaska  glaciers.  It  seems 
strange  considering  the  present  accessibil- 
ity of  this  region,  that  it  was  not  until  the 
latter  part  011879  that  these  glaciers  were 
known  (o  civilization.  The  largest  of  them 
and  the  largest  glacier  in  the  world,  bears 
the  name  of  its  discoverer.  Mr.  Muir's 
narrative  has  all  his  characteristic  pictur- 
esqueness  and  feeling  for  nature,  and  con* 
tains  a  description  of  a  morning  scene  on  the 
Muir  Glacier  which  is  a  remarkable  piece 
of  descriptive  literature.  The  article  is  il- 
lustrated by  an  engraving  ot  Thomas  Hill's 
painting  of  the  Muir  Glacier  made  for  the 
explorer  and  by  drawings  by  John  A.  Fra- 
ser  alter  sketches  made  by  Mr.  Muir  in  the 
course  of  his  tireless  investigation  ot  this 
wonderful  region. 

DurlDS  the  TcethlPK  rcrioil. 

Mks.  WiHSLoVa  SooTHiHG  Svmp  h»  tiern  UKd  for 
over  FirrVVEARSbv  MILLIONS  of  MOTHERS 
lor  Itacir  CHILDREN  WHILE  TEETHING.  Willi 
PERFECT  SUCCESS.  Ii  SOOTHES  the  CHILD. 
SO  rrENS  the  GIJMS.ALLAVS  all  PAIN,  CURES 
WIND  COLIC,  an]  iathetwii  remedr  lor  DIAR- 
RHCEA.  Sold  l>v  OniKgiat  in  cverr  pan  ot  tti 
world.  Beaureanduklor  "Mn.  Wiiulow'iSaolh. 
ini  Srrup."  ud  ukc  nootlKT  kind.    Twcniy-five 


Pears' 

Its  least  vir- 
tue is  that  it 
lasts  so. 

Soap  is  for 
comfort;  the 
clean  are  com- 
fortable. 


LADIES  I  \. 

SofOlUkaaOnptf 

GOOD    TEA? 


A  ^  lb.   sunpleof   the  beet  T   > 
p<»t«d.     An;  kind  yon  ma;  select. 

HOW  ARE  TOUR 

\  CHINA  CLOSETS? 


The  St.  Denis  Hotel 

BKOAomAr  aho  KLMvmmrH  SrmmmT, 
Oft»i„  Or.,,  aur,*.  NEW  YORK.  ^ 

Tbc  Sl  Deoii  1*  the  sun  ccDinllv  loctted  hoial  in 
ctic  metropolli.  conducted  on  the  European  plan  at 
noderiite  pHcea.  It  boa  been  recently  enlUKcd  by  > 
lundaome  addition  that  daablei  ita  loimer  capacity. 


at  Coio 

ndiutf 


;>IItt) 


ition  In  tt 
cki  from  It 


WILLIAM  TAYLOR,  P«.if. 


Ax*  tho  old  disbea  chipped  knd 
4  onoked,  and  aoanited  to  settinR  off  * 
.^•patlBM  table-clotttf  We  wiU  re- 
4  pleniab  i*.  FREE. 
J  Why  drink  poor  Teas  ud  Coffees, 
J  and  rnin  yom  health,  -when  you 
1  can  gel  the  best  at  car|;o  pricet? 
i  PREMIUMS  for  ftll— Dimiei,  Te* 
^  and  Toilet  Beta,  Banquet  and  Hanging 
■^  lamps. Watahea,  Clocks.  UnsioBozei, 
4  Cook  Books,  Watcb-COocka,  Ctienile 
4  Table  Ovren,  Cnpa  and  Sftoccia, 
4  Plates,  Enivea  and  Forks,  Tmnbleis, 
^  Qoblets,  given  to  Club  Agents. 

;G|ai!J!ailtS»^.;.'^,S''i"j 

,  celebrated  Teas,  Coffeea,  Baking  Pow- 
,  der  and  Spices.  Work  for  alt.  8N 
lbs.  of  Fine  Tea*  hy  mail  or  ezpreaa 
J  for  $2.00;  charges  paid.  Headqnor- 
■*  ten  in  U.  S.  for  Pare  Teaa,  Coffees, 
■*  Eitracts,  BaUng  Powder  and  SploeB. 
•4  Beautiful  Panel  (size  lli38iiioh«s) 
4  Free  to  all  Patn&s.  For  fnU 
4  pftTtionlars,  address 

|TlisMJiotrituTs&l!i 

^      31  &  38  Tesey  Street, 
i  P.  0.  Boi  289.  NEW  YORK. 


Tbe  Massachusetts  Mntnal  Life  Insurance  Co., 

•ISLz  SPRINGFIELD,    MASS.  ^!J2S 

Saan  A.  Hall,  President  H.  M.  Philups,  Secrecuy. 

JANUARY    I,    I80B. 
Assets   ¥15,653,366.60.      Liabilities,  114,509,694.31.      Surplus,  71,143,672.29. 

If  you  will  write  your  name,  date  of  birth,  and  address,  in  the  blank  form  belon,  and 
send  it  to  the  above  address,  we  will  take  pleasure  in  shoninK  you,  not  an  "  ESTiM-tTF-" 
but  a  "  statfmewt"  showing  the  exact  values  in  cadi  and  paid  up  ii 
appear  in  a  Policy  issued  at  your  age. 


was  barn  on  thtt  .. 
My  Name  Is 

Address  Is 


n  th»  yoar  . 


mm 


READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  men- 
tjoning     The    School    Journal 
when  communirafme  with  adv^rtisera. 


HAVE   YOU   SEEN   THE 
MANIKIN. 

It  eoniaina  Hlty  dliterent  colored  platea  ot  the 
bvniBn  botlf.  one-tDlnl  llfe-elic.  Every  or|[an  In 
preper  postHon  over  the  neit.      Plates  ^nted 

board,  and  bound  in  clutb.  Fifty  tliuusand  maol- 
king  tuva  bc«n  mid  (or  trom  (SB  to  IM  each. 
TbiB  one  tfaouso  smaller  ansvere  the  ume  pui^ 
pMe.  It  a  Just  nshc  for  ihe  studenl.  Price,  ft. 
8p«iial  prwetosunecnben,  K.  pwtpaid,  secure  If 


TUKa         WEO. 


0OO0Oa0 

USED  EVERy  WEEK-DAY  BRINGS  REST  ON  SUNDAY. 
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THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  TEACHERS'  BOOK  OF  THE  YEAR. 


HERBARTandtheflERBARTIANS 


By  Charles  De  Garuo,  Ph,I)..  President  of  Swarthmore  College.     lamo, 
268  pages.    $i.oo.  net.    (Great  Educators  Series.) 

ntlon  of  educatora  so  much  as  the  Report  of  Ihe 
Epartment  of  Superintendence.      The  bubjecl  of 
and  Its  author,  Dr.  DeCarmo.  vas  a  conspicuous 
is  a  careful  exposition  of  the  Herbartian  Theory  of  Education  as 
by  Herbart  himself  and  developed  by  Ziller,  Sloy.  Frick,  Rein,  and  the  American  school. 
Sint pestpiid  at  tkt  niven  prict,      Writi  for  a  complett  circular  of  iht  Srrin. 

CHARLES    SCRIBNER'S     SONS,     NEW     YORK. 


Just  at  this  time  no  subject  is  atiraciiOE  the  a 
Committee  of  Fifteen  at  the  Cleveland  meeting, 
thii  Iwok  was  also  the  subject  ol  chief  int '  ■ 


The  Committee  of  the  Whole        ■■ 

are  invited  to  investigate  fully  THE 

ESSENTIALS  OF  ARITHMETIC,  Books  I.  and  II, 

By  Gordon  A.  Southworth,  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Somerville,  Mass. 
Book  L  is  now  ready.    -    Book  II.  is  in  the  hands  of  the  printers  and  will  soon  be  out. 


Neither  the  Commitlee  of  Ten  nor  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  bad  bad  the  privilege  of  reviewing 
these  Ixioks  before  making  theii  reports. 

The  above  Conunittee  are  eamei'ly  inviled  to  confer  with  us  in  regard  to  them,  either  personally 

LEACH,  SHEWELL  &  SANBORN,  New  York,  Boston,  Chicajo. 


NEW  EDITION  I     NOW  READVI 

Alison's  History  Of  Enroin 

ABBIDOBD. 

By   EDWARD    8.    GOTTLD, 
I  vol.     Cloth.     Illus.      Prioe,  «a.00 
ALIHON'O  HISTORY  li  tbe  itrnDdard  aalbgfl- 

or'gfniTforBi  ft'eonilsls  "ot'elir  "or  tr°n   >al«i 
wblcb  placed  It  bejopd   tbe   reacu  ot  tbt  avdi^ 

•cbotars  u  Judtcloni  and    nttlns    and   putlegluir 


air  bj   i 


■ttlltr. 


JO  EJtmr  l_- 

NKW     YORK. 


m  Pirej^ald  Express  tg-^^g 

ISchoolBooksg 

Aa   ARTHUR  HINDS  &  CO.   ■{ 
^  "4  Cooper  Institute,  Hew  York  aij  s 


SCHOOL  UBRARIES 

are  our  Specialty.     A  topically  arranged  General  Library  List  of  the  Standard  Books  of  all 
Publishers  mailed  on  application.     Estimates  on  submitted  lists  promptly  furnished. 

THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  CO.,  whniesaig  Boon  Dwiers.  5  anil 7 EaslSirieeiith Street.  HEWfOIL 


MATNARD'S   FRENCH   TEXTS, 


aa.t.   l,m  Belle  ■■  Bala  Denaiut,  l.e  ChM 


.    Bait  Oaalft-,  hj  Mte.  Marls  HUuh 
.    Tron  Vie  Sn^lUb-   . 


.    Petllea  HIal 


Mnrar*.   ClDCb.  ■ 


.    Dn  narlBaed'Amaar,  ti 
.    LaPsadre  aBsYeuz. 


LudoTlcHalOTT 


(In  preparatiQD 


roded  uriD. 


1CT  In  rradlnit.    B«h  toIui 
r  of  Iheprlee^ 


i.bj 


re  laitsFnllT  t»ui 

MHNARD.  MERRILL&'CO.,  Publishers,  43, 45,  and  47  E.  Tenth  St.,  N.  Y. 

H.I.ttITH,  A|rt„  S  Bomarwt  W.,  BoiWn.    J.  D.  VILIIAM,  A|ct.,  151  Wabaih  Ava.,  Chleago. 


Charles  De  Silver  &  Sons,  No.  (G)  1103  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Ptibliabers  of  Hamilton,  Locke  ft  Clark'i  "  INTERLINEAR  CLASSICS" 

Irfl.  <3nar,  Horaw," CTmto,  Salhitl,  Oria,^i '     "■■-    "— ^— '-  •'■ 


Sarwmt'a  STond 
»rUt,  kanaca-i  FY 


, j»Uon,il»l. 

Fraelleal  and  lyogrtttivt  LaUn  «?rnaimar:  adapted  U 

rr((HH  Spider,  ^tnno 


t  IHad.  OotptI  or  SI.  ^ 


Aids  for  Teacliing  Art  and  History. 

The  Prang  Educational  Company  are  now  publishing  a  series  of 
reproductions  of  line  photographs  of  famous  buildings  and  monuments 
as  aids  for  teaching  Art  and  History. 

These  reproductions  are  about  20x28  inches  in  size,  of  the  same 
color  as  the  original  photographs,  and  do  not  fade  on  exposure  to  light. 
PRICE,  ONE  DOl^AR  EACH. 

Ah   illustraied  circular  shaaing  tkt  lubjccU  thus  far  pubUihed,    will  be  mailtd  on  appli- 

THE    PRANO    EDUCATIONAL    COHPANY, 

646  WMhinffton  Street,  47  East  loth  Street,  151  Wabash  Arenue. 

BOSTON.  NEW   YORK.  OHICAOO. 


The  speed  i»  gretUeat, 
The  work  U  fincat 


'1895  HAMMOND!" 


DHTVIBS&L. 


Tke  only  lypewrtler  ever  I'mtnui 
that  IS  a  Irue  machine — and  prodain 
automatically  typewritten  wort  of  ll" 
highest  class. 

IVrite  fa  us  for  a  specimen  if 
••HAMMOND-  ■wart. 

THE  HAMJUOND 
TYPEWRITER  CO., 

403-405  East  62nd  St.,  New  York  Cny 


Bei)che$,  Tool;  &•  Supplier 

Lowest  Pricei.    HfdqHnrtw.     Send  he  CaWiC*' 
SpecUl  diKount  for  Sctwoli  and  Clustt. 

Chandler  &  Barlier,  •%SnSi'^ 
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Newest  Text  Books 


The  Classics 

FIRST  LATIN  READINGS 

By  R.  Anomnilin.  lair  Prolowr  at  Greek  and  Lmin.  Teichfrt  Collcee.  N.  Y.. 

■Dd  G.  M.  Wtaicher.  PacKir  loiiitDle.    Cloth.    IlluiLratcd.      -  -  -    li.is 

"This  book  cannot  fail  to  find  a  cordial  welcome  among  Latin 
teachers.  We  shall  be  glad  to  accept  it  as  a  full  equivalent  for  uur  en- 
trance tequiremems  in  Caesar."— William  H.  Houghton,  /  roftitor 
of  Latin,  Ilowdoin  College. 

ROnAN  LIFE  in  Latin  Prose  and  Verse 

Br  H.  T.  Peck.  ColumMa,  and  R.  Arrowsmitb,  Late  ol  Teacben  Collem.    Clotb. 

BcauUlully  IHmtraied    ......-.-    |i.jd 

"  The  great  merit  of  a  work  lilce  this  Is  that  instead  of  repelling  it 
is  sure  to  make  the  study  of  Latin  more  attractive  to  all  youn^  students, 
while  stimulating  the  more  araoitious  among  them  to  a  desire  to  read 
more  widely."—  Tht  Nation. 

CICERO'S  CATO  MAIOR  DE  SENECTUTE 

Edited  b;  Prank  Ernut  Rockwood.  Profenor  of  Lalio,  Bncknell  Univenity. 

Clotb  ..........90  cent* 

"  Notable  for  its  double  notes,  ibe  scope  of  Its  introductions,  and 
the  convenience  of  its  arrangement,  Rockwood's  De  Senectute  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  best  edition  of  this  single  work  now  in  the  American 
market."— Karl  P.  Harrington.  University  of  North  Carolina. 

HARKNESS'S  LATIN  TEXTS 

The  presence,  in  Dr.  Harkness's  Latin  texts,  of  those  subtle  quali- 
ties which  cause  school  books  to  "  wear  well  "  is  abundantly  evidenced 
in  the  steadily  growing  popularity  of  these  books.  Dr.  Harkness  writes  : 
Providence,  Ma^  18,  1895, 

"  The  sales  of  1117  Latin  Grammar  and  of  107  Senet  as  a  whole 
have  been  latter  during  the  last  three  years  than  during  any  three 
successive  years  since  they  came  from  the  press,  and  of  these  three 
years  the  sales  have  been  lar(;er  during  the  last  year  than  during 
either  of  the  other  two."  ALBERT  HARKNESS. 


BAHK.IESS-lt  CI 


It.  prepaid  on  rAWLptDf  price*.    Nolars«rUB 

American   Book  Company 


ilanta        Portland,  Ore. 


To  the 


Vassar  College,  Oct.  6,  1894. 


UNIVERSITY   PUBLISHING   COMPANY, 

New  York  City — 

Gentlemen  : 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  Sept.  12th,  and  also 
of  the  third  edition  of  Gildersleeve's  Latin  Grammar  re- 
vised by  Lodge.  I  heartily  welcome  so  valuable  an  addition 
to  the  standard  autlTorities  of  Latin  work  in  schools  and  col- 
leges. Even  a  hasty  examination  of  it  shows  that,  while  it 
has  retained  all  the  excellences  of  the  older  work,  it  posses- 
ses special  features  of  its  own  ;  e.  g.,  the  more  accurate  refer- 
ence of  examples  and  the  index  for  the  syntax  of  individual 
authors.  While  freely  adopting  the  historical  method  which 
recent  investigations  in  Latin  Syntax  have  rendered  possible, 
the  work  at  the  same  time  shows  a  wise  conservatism.  It  is 
a  great  misfortune  for  young  students  to  be  compelled  to 
change  their  authorities.  The  great  value  of  this  Grammar 
lies  in  the  fact  that  a  student  can  begin  Latin  with  it  and  yet 
find  it  invaluable  in  college  work.  A  Latin  Grammar  that 
quotes  from  fifty  authors,  covering  the  literature  from 
NEevius  to  Gellitis  and  Apuleius,  may  fairly  be  considered  a 
grammar  of  the  Latin  language. 

(Signed)  J.  Leverett  Moore, 

Professor  of  Latin,  Vassar  College. 


Correspondence  (omeming  c 
ially  invited. 


■s  publicatiom  is  cord- 


UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

43-47  E.  Tenth  Street,  New  York. 


'  JUNE,1S95. 

S.M.T.W.T  .F  .5 
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I  thall  stay  him  no  Iwiger 

Than  to  wUh,  that  if  he  be 

An  honest  Jugler,  the  enaf  ivttid 

Nay  never  bloto  when  he  goea  r  flahing. 

—WALTON'S   COMPLETE   ANGLER. 


Don't  fall  to  provide  yourselves  with 

DIXON'S 

RIO  AN    GRAPH  IT 

PENCILS 


AMERICAN    GRAPHITE 


To  perfect  your  vacation  outfit.      Their 
tough,     smooth    leads    will  please  you. 

le  School  Joubnal  and  Mnd  16  c«nt( 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.,  Jersey  city,  N.J. 
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I    Frick*s  Automatic  Electric 

PROGRAM  CLOCK. 


MANHATTAN 

School  and  Church  Furniture  Works, 


No.  127  Clinton  Place.  N.  Y. 

We  minuraciure  Dr»ki  )oi  Sibolars,  Twchera; 
IS  ol  various  kinds.  Work  lierc 


PrindpaLi,  Sean 
lor  Manual  Tnioine.  Kinderganen  Table*,  also 
Pewi,  PdIpIU.  Altar  Rail*,  and  Cabinet  Work  ol  all 
dCKtlpUoni  at  our  own  taclury  whicli  is  Ihe  only 
ol  Ihe  kind  in  New  York  Clly  wheieihebMi 


akiHtdIa 
We  ail 


3  fir 


Physical  and 
Chemical  Apparatus 

Hicroscopet,  Telescopes  ftnd   Luitem-K 
Djnamoa,  Motors  and  Electrical 

Teat  InstmmeDta.  j 

Anatomical  Models. 

Chemicals  and  Chemical  data  Ware. 

SpeciaJ  Apparatus  to  Ordei. 
Send  for  Catatoguea  and  Prices 

ALFRED  L.  ROBBINS  CO., 

ice  DrpartDKnt  National  Scfaool  Furn 


FRED.  FRICK,  «"r.. 

W<ir/nenli<iro,  Franktin  Co.,  Fa. 


MSTABLISBED  ISSl. 

EIMER&AHEND, 

205-211  Tbird  Ave., 
NEW    YORK. 


Everything  neceasary  loi 
the  Chemical  and  Physicaj 
Laboratory  will  be  fur- 
nished of  beat  quality  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Glass  and  metal  appara 
tus,  special,  made  to  order, 
according  to  drawings. 

Glass  blowing  and  en- 
graving done  on  premises. 


Tha  BEST  UCIIING  tor  SCHOOL  udHOlE 


All  atationen  icu  11.    rnc*  si.  hdi,  si|iivh 
paid.  SLSB.    8KND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

COODELL  CO.,     Antrim.  N.  H. 


Lantern  glides 

*■     made  to    ■*  order. 


We  manufacture  lantern  slides 
from  any  of  the  20,000  nega- 
tives in  our  stock  and  offer  spo 
cial  opportunities  to  select  sul>- 
jects  by  sending  unmounted 
photographs,  made  from  the 
same  negatives,  for  one  to  choose 
his  subjects  from.  Circular  rc- 
f^^arding  the  above  sent  on  ap- 
plication. Complete  Catalogues 
15  cents.  Correspondence  soli- 
cited. 

Soule  Photograph  Co., 

3.4aWa8htactOD  St.,   BOSTON,  n ASS. 


Barnes'  Foot  and  Power  Machinery. 


latbtw  f or  vool 


f>croll  Ban.  nr- 
cular  MwB.  etc 
Ppeclall)-    Bdav- 


B^^^^^^i^^^^^^—  -  —       ted  Tor  1 

HK^^^P7_ '^- ^^  DUn^Lai.     anil 

I      ■■  MANrALTTHLllNO    BCHOOU. 

I     Bl  special  yrici'  lo Eiturattntuiilit- 

l«WB  ftUvlinna.      Colalafpte   attd  irla 

'      ■  liM/rct  bv  maU. 

W.  F.  «  JOHN  BABNE8  CO.. 
BU  Ruby  Street, 


HAVE    YOU    SEEN    THE 

"jV^JIN\j/ONDEI(Faii' 


MA  A// KIN. 

It  oontaiiM  urty  different  colored  plaice  oC  tlit 
human  body.  onP-tlilrd  llre^lze.  Every  or^o  ic 
proper  poBltloo  OTtsr  tbe  next.  Plaice  prloiro 
on  noth  and  diirahlr  mounted  OD  hear;  binden' 
lioanl.  and  bound  iQ  cloth.  Fitly  tbuuHUid  mani 
kioB  Dave  been  siiid  tor  from  (IS  to  IM  earb 
This  one  thoivn  smallec  answera  the  same  pur 
poee.  It  IS  Just  rigbt  tor  Ihestudent.  Vrlce,  W 
Special  pncetosuoscrlben,  t4,l>aatpaid.aecurrl} 
packed,  complete  wltn  manual 
E,  L.  KZLLOOO  >  DO..  Xew  York  and  CbieaKi-. 


Vertical  Practice  Paper.  Examination  Papers, 

Nickel  Clips  for  Exhibit  papers.        Fens  for  Vertical  Writing. 

OENEBAL  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 

PECKNAM,    LITTLE    A   CO.,  06  Reads  Street,   NEW    YORK. 


DIPLOMAS,  fieri  I  Brat  Pa, 
mde  fnrDlabed  at  n  madr 


E.,  ar  Ik*  hlaheat 
lie  roil  I.  any  kind 
laandbereqDlreH. 


wlaeTo-dDTl    Thri 


Physical  and  Chemical  Apparatoa. 

Hicroacopes,  Telescopes, 
Photographic  S applies. 

Optical  Lanterns  ft  SUdea 

Onfy  eomplflf  Scima  Factory  in  llu  Wat. 

INBTRUU ENT8  QV  PRECISION  TO  OKDB> 

OHIOAQO, 


Beocbey,  T00I5  &  Supplie; 

Lnwesl  Prices.    Hewlqiurtan.    Send  rorCatakini. 
Special  discount  tor  Schooli  and  Classes. 

Chandler  &  Barber,  ^^qs^^ 


Don't  You  Want 

a  naw,  brliht.  BpaAlIu  itgi 
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Teachers'  Examinations. 

A  NEGLECTED  POINT. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  tiiat  the  weakest  spot  in  the 
American  school  system  is  to  be  found  in  the  manner 
in  which  teachers  are  chosen.  The  examinations  which 
candidates  have  to  undergo  are  far  from  offering  a  sat- 
isfactory guarantee  as  to  their  fitness  for  educating 
children.  They  are  required  to  produce  certificates  of 
moral  conduct.  This  is  a  passably  safe  guarantee  that 
they  will  make  worthy  companions  for  human  beings  ; 
that  is  all.  They  are  asked  to  give  proof  of  their  schol- 
arship. Whether  little  or  much  is  required  to  go 
through  this  ordeal,  nothing  more  is  shown  than  that 
the  successful  contestants  possess  as  much,  or  a  greater 
amount  of  knowledge  than  their  pupik  will  be  able  to 
master  in  the  time  they  are  under  their  care.  If  nothing 
more  were  required,  then  a  carefully  selected  num- 
ber of  text-books  could  be  chosen  to  take  the  place  of 
the  teacher.  Fortunately  many  examiners  go  a  step 
further  and  inquire  also  into  the  candidates'  knowledge 
of  the  history,  theory,  and  practice  of  teaching.  This 
is  an  important  test,  provided  the  examiners  themselves 
are  at  home  in  the  field  of  pedagogy.  It  will  bring  out 
whether  the  candidates  have  made  a  special  preparation 
for  school  work  and  knou^  how  to  teach.  But  spotless 
conduct  and  morality,  liberal  scholarship,  and  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  different  branches  of  pedagogy 
— essential  as  they  are — are  not  yet  a  sufficient  guaran- 
tee for  a  candidate's  fitness  to  teach  school.  Even  add- 
ing a  love  of  children  and  of  the  work  of  education, 
these  higher  essentials,  the  test  still  remains  incom- 
plete. 

An  illustration  may  help  to  make  clear  that  a  most  im- 
portant point  is  overlooked  in  teachers*  examinations. 
There  are  many  who  have  been  for  years  devoted  stu- 
dents of  the  history,  theory,  and  practice  of  music  ;  they 
can  give  many  pointers  to  composers,  singers,  pianists, 
organists,  violinists,  etc.;  but  they  cannot  compose  any- 
thing beautiful  themselves,  neither  would  they  be  able 
to  take  part  in  the  rendering  of  a  grand  opera,  an  ora- 
tario,  or  a  symphony. 

Mere  knowledge  makes  critics,  but  not  artists.  And 
teaching  is  an  art,  nothing  less.  True,  there  is 
a  science  of  teaching,  just  as  there  is  a  science  of 
music,  of  architecture,  of  poetry,  of  painting,  and  of 
sculpture.  But  teaching  itself  is  an  art.  Hence  it 
would  seem  only  reasonable  to  inquire  whether  those 
who  undertake  to  teach  really  possess  the  requisite 
skill. 


What  Chief  Consideration 

Shall  Determine  the  Course  of  Study  ? 

(CONTINUED.) 

Dr.  Lazarus  writes :  "  Not  the  possession  of  knowl- 
edge, but  the  acquirement  of  the  same  is  the  choicest 
fruit  of  the  school."  The  school  teachers  of  the  past 
thought  differently,  and  there  are  still  many  who  have  not 
gotten  beyond  their  narrow  horizon.  Success  in  teach- 
ing was  measured  by  the  amount  of  knowledge  piled  up 
in  the  pupil's  memory  for  use  at  the  periodical  examina- 
tions. Arithmetical  "  short  cuts  "  and  other  sleight-of- 
hand  tricks  intended  to  impart  the  facts  prescribed  by 
the  course  of  study  in  the  quickest  and  surest  way 
found  favor.  It  probably  never  occurred  to  the  teach- 
ers that  the  school  stands  for  something  higher  than 
to  have  the  largest  possible  number  of  pupils  pass  the 
examinations  and  to  push  them  from  one  class  to  an- 
other. But  a  higher  conception  of  the  purpose  of  the 
school  has  gained  supremacy.  The  effort  put  forth  by  the 
pupil  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  counted  far 
more  valuable  than  the  knowledge  itself  ;  for  it  is  this 
which  builds  up  the  mind,  and  mental  development  has 
been  made  the  aim  of  instruction.  There  is,  however, 
no  better  way  of  stimulating  effort  than  appeals  to  the 
pupil's  interest  and  promotion  of  its  growth.  Thus 
by  inscribing  "cultivation  of  interest  "  upon  its  banner 
the  school  chooses  an  aim  that  provides  for  mental  de- 
velopment and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  For  in- 
terest feeds  on  knowledge  and  elaborates  it  in  such  a 
way  that  the  mind  will  clearly  comprehend  it,  take  full 
possession  of  it,  and  expand  by  means  of  it. 

But  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  mind  merely  grow  and 
gain  knowledge.  The  character  is  to  be  formed  and 
to  be  made  strong  and  beautiful.  The  future  man  is  to 
love  his  neighbor  as  himself,  to  love  his  country  and 
help  promote  the  common  weal,  and  to  love  his  Creator. 
All  this  is  provided  for  in  the  cultivation  of  a  many- 
sid^  interest. 

Through  the  growth  of  his  interest  in  truth  the  pupil 
will  be  stimulated  to  strive  for  clearness,  definiteness, 
and  certainty  in  the  knowledge  of  physical  and  human 
nature  in  order  to  discover  the  laws  that  govern  the 
world-all.  His  interest  in  the  beautiful  will  give  him  a 
taste  for  art  and  good  literature,  and  will  develop  and 
strengthen  his  appreciation  of  harmony  and  make  him 
dislike  all  discord  and  ugliness  in  thought  and  expres- 
sion, and  in  the  communication  with  man  and  nature. 
His  interest  in  the  good  will  impel  him  to  draw  nearer 
to  the  Fountain  of  all  Goodness  and  strive  to  find  a 
revelation  of  the  real  purpose  of  life.  The  many  sid'^d- 
ness  of  interest  which  instruction  aims  to  cultivate,  ac- 
cordingly, implies  a  broadening  of  the  pupil's  moral 
and  religious  knowledge  and  insight  and  thus  enables  him 
to  judge  of  what  is  good  and  evil,  noble  and  beautiful. 
Through  the  penetration  into  the  domains  of  truth, 
beauty,  and  goodness  the  foundation  of  conviction  is 
laid  in  the  mind.  This  conviction  is  the  backbone  of 
the  character  that  education  aims  to  build  up. 

(  TV?  ^  concluded. "S 
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A  Non-Evoluted  Dodd. 

By  F.  P.  Sterling. 

The  reason  "  The  Evolution  of  Dodd "  became 
popular  and  still  remains  so  is  not  because  it  touches 
on  educational  subjects,  but  because  it  discourses  con- 
cerning the  prodigal  son.  The  human  race  looks  on 
the  good  elder  brother  with  indifference  ;  but  when 
the  bad  younger  brother  returns  from  his  wander- 
ings it  considers  the  killing  of  the  fatted  calf  to  be 
the  right  thing.  But  all  the  bad  youth  don't  reform — 
and  it  is  concerning  one  of  these  I  write.  It  is  not  a 
pleasant  tale. 

Among  the  one  hundred  and  forty  pupils  in  the  ad- 
vanced and  high  school  classes  in  M —  were  a  brother 
and  sister — James  and  Fanny.  Fanny  was  a  girl  of 
eighteen  years,  a  bright,  winsome  girl,  studious  and 
alert.  James  was  younger  and  bright  enough  naturally. 
How  the  meanest  cur  in  the  school-room  could  have  a 
sister  like  Fanny  was  always  a  mystery  to  most  people. 
But  she  was  what  she  was,  I  concluded,  for  the  same 
reason  that  saintly  Philip  Doddridge  said  he  was  what 
he  was.  The  good  minister  said  **  but  for  the  grace  of 
God  I  had  been  on  the  gallows ;  indeed  one  foot  was 
on  the  step."  But  Doddridge  yielded  to  influences 
toward  a  higher  life  and  that  is  what  is  the  real  grace  of 
God.  There  were  influences  in  M —  to  make  a  saint  or  a 
sinner  of  one.  Fanny  was  in  the  house  ;  she  was  among 
girls  whose  sense  of  propriety  keeps  them  doing  many 
things  laughed  at  by  boys ;  the  street  and  the  saloon 
differentiated  this  son  and  daughter  tremendously  and 
fatally.     Our  high  schools  are  ruined  by  the  saloons. 

The  difficulties  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  pre- 
sented to  me  by  James  were  realized  more  fully  when 
I  came  to  know  his  parents.  His  mother  considered  him 
as  needful  of  her  anxiety  and  care  as  if  he  had  been  a 
babe  of  a  few  weeks  old ;  if  he  ate  less  beefsteak  or 
drank  less  coffee  at  breakfast  she  was  sure  James  was 
going  to  be  sick  and  wanted  the  doctor  called.  His 
father  was  a  bluff,  rough  man  who  despised  this  cod- 
dling, and  his  wife,  too,  in  the  most  outspoken  way. 
But  like  most  husbands  he  found  it  was  not  easy  to  re- 
constitute a  woman  and  eradicate  her  weaknesses  ;  so 
he  settled  down  to  let  her  pamper  James  as  much  as  sne 
would — revenging  himself  by  cursing,  in  the  saloon,  the 
ways  of  women  in  general,  but  meaning  his  wife  in  par- 
ticular. Fanny  followed  her  father's  lead  and  resented 
all  coddling  and  earned  his  often  repeated  encomium, 
"Fan's  the  girl  that  just  suits  me." 

The  pampering  of  James  became  apparent  the  first 
day  ;  he  had  an  '*  excuse"  written  by  his  mother  askini^ 
him  to  come  home  at  recess.  I  probably  got  four  such 
during  the  week  and  then  I  called  at  the  house.  Mrs.  L. 
was  **  so  sorry  that  James  was  obliged  to  be  out,  but  the 
poor  boy  was  not  at  all  well,"  oceans  of  talk  poured 
from  voluble  lips — the  measles,  the  whooping  cough  that 
he  had  once  had  ;  the  dizziness,  the  headaches  he  now 
had  were  told  to  me  as  though  I  could  be  interested, 
but  I  was  not ;  I  was  studying  this  woman  and  I  felt 
that  her  motherly  heart  really  believed  her  cold-blooded 
son  to  have  a  weak  and  broken  down  constitution,  and 
that  he  only  survived  through  her  watchful  care. 

On  leaving  the  house  I  met  the  father,  and  on  impart- 
ing the  fact  of  James'  absence  he  burst  into  a  rage  and 
in  loud  tones  informed  me  that,  "That  boy  will  go  to  the 
devil  and  his  mother  will  be  to  blame.  I  have  told  him 
to  go  to  school  and  I'll  tell  him  again,  but  he'll  make  his 
mother  believe  anything."  Just  what  1  was  to  do  when 
the  household  was  so  divided  was  a  puzzling  problem. 
As  James  was  m  school  the  next  morning  I  begged  him 
not  to  work  on  his  mother's  sympathies,  and  tried  to 
show  it  was  mean  and  unmanly  ;  I  thought  I  had  suc- 
ceeded, but  "excuses"  came  with  regularity  this  week 
again  and  I  had  to  accept  them.  Again  I  called  at 
the  house ;  promises  were  made  and  I  departed  encour- 
aged, but  a  promise  to  me  was  easily  broken  if  James 
only  said,  "  I  don't  feel  well  enough  to  go." 

Fanny  came  to  my  desk  one  morning  and  with  tears 


in  her  beautiful  eyes  told  me  things  about  her  brother 
James  that  were  startling.  Having  got  away  from  school 
with  an  "  excuse  "  he  would  betake  himself  to  a  billiard 
saloon  and  spend  his  time  in  pushing  the  balls  about,  in 
drinking  beer  and  smoking  cigars. 

•*  Does  your  mother  know  this  ?  " 

"  I  have  told  her  hundreds  of  times." 

Another  visit  to  Mrs.  L.  and  a  long  talk  ensued ;  and 
I  left  thinking  she  would  force  him  to  come  regularly  to 
school ;  I  felt  that  by  brightening  up  his  intellect  I 
stood  a  chance  to  make  him  despise  the  saloon.  The 
next  day  he  was  totally  invisible.  Then  I  appealed  to 
the  father  with  a  loud  angry  voice  he  declared, 

"  He's  bound  to  be  ruined  and  his  mother  is  to  blame ; 
but  I  wash  my  hands  of  the  whole  business." 

It  was  a  strange  complication  that  this  poor,  weak- 
kneed,  over-coddled,  tobacco-poisoned,  beer-fuddled 
fellow  should  take  a  fancy  to  me  ;  but  he  did.  He  de- 
clared I  was  the  best  teacher  he  had  ever  had  and  that 
he  liked  me  immensely.  But  I  could  not  lift  him  out 
of  his  degradation,  for  all  that.  The  better  class  in  the 
school  despised  him,  and  so  he  stood  alone  there  ;  the 
frequenters  of  the  beer  saloon  evidently  had  him  secure 
in  their  keeping.  He  would  promise  me  to  come  to 
school  in  the  afternoon  as  he  presented  his  "  excuse" 
to  go  at  the  morning  recess,  but  he  would  not  put  in  an 
appearance.  However  he  would  be  duly  armed  with 
an  **  excuse  "  the  following  morning,  begging  me  to 
"  excuse  James'  absence  as  he  had  a  sick  headache." 

It  was  plain  enough  to  me  that  this  boy  was  predes- 
tined to  go  to  the  bad  unless  he  could  be  got  away 
from  home.  I  suggested  this  to  Fanny,  but  she  de- 
clared that  James  would  run  away  unless  he  was  put 
behind  walls. 

Thus  the  years  at  M —  ran  on;  I  lost  my  interest  in  the 
boy,  for  he  was  always  behind  his  class;  always  giving  me 
ten  times  the  trouble  of  any  other  pupil.  Five  or  six 
years  after  I  was  in  charge  of  one  of  the  high  schools 
of  C,  and  was  surprised  by  a  visit  from  James.  He 
had  been  in  the  city  some  months,  was  in  a  real  estate 
office,  he  said,  and  had  just  heard  where  I  was.  But  I 
knew  the  people  in  M —  were  not  ignorant  of  my  where- 
abouts, and  I  was  suspicious  that  he  had  an  object  in 
hunting  me  up.  Yes,  it  came  out ;  he  wanted  to  borrow 
fifteen  dollars,  as  his  employer  had  gone  out  of  town, 
and  he  had  a  two-weeks  board  bill  to  pay.  I  declined  to 
make  the  loan,  but  that  evening  hunted  up  the  real  es- 
tate man  whose  name  he  gave,  and  learned  that  he  had 
been  discharged  two  weeks  before. 

Months  passed  and  I  met  James  again  ;  it  was  in  a 
large  depot,  and  he  was  with  two  older  men  whose  looks 
I  did  not  like  ;  they  were  of  the  type  one  sees  in  saloons, 
clearly  marked,  but  not  easily  described.  He  was  wait- 
ing for  friends,  he  said,  and  we  had  quite  a  talk  ;  I 
could  not  but  see  he  possessed  native  talent ;  his  words 
were  well-chosen,  his  manner  such  that  only  a  youth 
coming  from  a  good  family  would  possess.  "In  a 
broker's  office  "  was  his  description  of  his  employment 
I  saw  he  did  not  want  to  talk  about  his  business  or  him- 
self. There  had  been  a  railroad  disaster  and  he  talked 
about  it  until  train  time  came. 

A  year  and  more  elapsed  and  my  eye  was  caught  by 
an  item  in  the  morning  paper  in  which  his  name  oc- 
curred. There  had  been  a  fight  among  some  gamblers, 
and  he  had  received  a  stab  from  some  unknown  person, 
and  had  been  taken  to   the  hospital.     I  enclosed  the 

slip  to  a  friend  in  M at  once.     The  same  paper  a 

week  later  contained  a  short  notice  of  his  death. 

The  street  and  the  saloon  had  been  too  much  for  this 
boy.  The  school  could  not  make  headway  against 
them.  Against  weak  and  inefficient  mothers  and  indif- 
ferent fathers,  it  may,  but  not  always  against  wily,  cor- 
rupted companions  that  haunt  the  saloon  ;  and  then  the 
saloon  with  its  attractions — the  saloon  is  organized  iox 
evil,  as  a  school  and  a  church  are  organized  for  good  ; 
against  these  when  the  home  is  not  with  the  teacher  be 
battles  in  vain. 
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Study  of  the  Continents.    VIIL 

By  M.  Ida  Dean. 

THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE.    (Concluded.) 

Great  Britain,  comprising  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  is 
the  very  heart  of  the  British  empire.  01  these  divisions  notice 
that  England  is  nature's  favored  child.  Lest  the  winds  and 
storms  of  the  north  be  too  severe,  Scotland  with  her  mountains 
must  shield  her.  and  on  the  west  Ireland  and  Wales  must  protect 
England  from  the  excessive  moisture  of  the  winds  from  the 
Atlantic.  While  rich  plains  with  a  slight  but  gradual  ascent, 
crossed  by  many  rivers,  hills  for  the  storing  ot  vast  mineral 
wealth,  and  many  excellent  harbors  are  England's. 

Rivers, — As  there  are  no  lofty  mountains  or  great  plains,  the  ■ 
land  has  no  long  or  powerful  rivers,  but,  nevertheless,  the  streams' 
such  as  they  are,  are  very  important  to  the  drainage  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  interest  of  the  country.  Notice  that 
the  rivers  divide  themselves  into  three  groups— those  that  seek 
the  North  sea ;  the  English  channel,  and  the  Irish  sea,  and  that 
the  water-shed  lies  much  nearer  to  the  western  than  to  the  east- 
ern coast,  hence  the  rivers  that  empty  into  the  North  sea  are 
larger  than  those  of  the  west,  while  those  of  the  south  are  very 
short.  Call  attention  to  the  Thames  the  chief  river  of  Great 
Britain ;  the  Humber,  which  carries  the  waters  of  the  Trent, 
Ouse,  and  many  others  to  the  sea  ;  the  Tyne  which  flows  through 
the  coal  beds ;  the  Severn,  largest  river  of  the  West,  and  its 
tributary,  the  Avon,  made  famous  by  Shakespeare ;  the  Mersey, 
with  its  famous  Liverpool  docks.  Many  of  the  rivers  are  con- 
nected by  canals  and  thus  bountiful  nature,  aided  by  man's  ingen- 
uity, has  made  England  blossom  like  the  rose. 

Harbors. — Look  at  the  harbors  about  Great  Britain ;  Plymouth 
and  Falmouth  each  large  enough  to  hold  a  navy ;  at  the  Firth  of 
of  Clyde  and  the  Firth  of  Tay,  wood  and  iron  handy,  hence  what 
excellent  opportunities  for  building  the  ships  for  which  the  Scotch 
are  so  famous.  Notice  the  many  other  inlets  that  penetrate 
Scotland  pnd  threaten  to  separate  it  into  many  parts. 

It  is  to  Great  Britain's  coast,  and,  to  the  fact,  that  the  greatest 
distance  any  place  is  from  the  sea  does  not  exceed  70  miles,  that 
the  British  owe  their  power  on  the  sea.  These  waters  have  made 
the  people  great  ship- builders,  a  nation  of  sailors,  navigators,  and 
traders  ;  and  the  love  of  adventure  has  led  them  into  every  part 
of  the  globe,  and  won  for  them,  the  status  of  the  greatest  mari- 
time po>ver  of  the  world ;  and  just  think  we,  little  we,  then,  with 
an  insignificant  but  plucky  and  daring  navy  were  able  to  whip 
this  great  navy  in  the  war  of  181 2,  and  to-day  this  mighty  and 
vast  British  empire  respects  our  land,  and,  although  our  country 
is  the  youngest  nation,  yet  it  ranks  as  one  of  the  greatest  powers 
of  the  world,  and  has  every  prospect  of  becoming  toe  greatest 
power  that  ever  the  sun  has  looked  down  upon. 

il/Z/f^ra/i.— Besides  the  admirable  situation  for  commerce, 
Great  Britain  owes  much  of  her  po^er  to  rich  beds  of  tin.  coal, 
and  iron.  It  was  the  tin  which  first  attracted  civilized  man 
to  this  land.  In  the  days  when  Carihage.  Greece,  and  Italy, 
were  flourishing  countrieb,  inhabited  by  civilized  man,  adorned 
with  magnificent  palaces  and  temples,  England  was  the  home  of 
savage  man  and  was  covered  with  immense  forests  and  swamps. 
The  Phoenicians,  brave  sailors,  and  great  traders,  had  need  of 
large  supplies  of  tin,  and  when  they  visited  these  islands  for  it. 
they  spoke  of  them  as  the  Tin  islands.  But  most  important  of 
all  are  the  vast  beds  of  iron  from  which  machinery  and  many 
fine  implements  are  made,  and  the  great  coal  beds,  that  furnish 
the  life  power  to  the  machinery.  These  minerals  have  made 
Great  Britain  the  great  factory  of  the  world. 

Commerce '-Grt2X  Britain  s  excellent  geographical  position, 
the  vast  manufacturing  interests,  the  dense  population,  which 
must  be  fed  and  clothed,  fill  the  seas  with  vessels  laden  with 
goods.  Study  the  various  ports  that  are  connected  with  Great 
Britain.  Her  commerce  is  greatest  with  the  United  States. 
What  are  the  exports  a^d  imports  that  pass  from  Great  Britain 
to  the  United  States,  British  India,*  France.  Australia,  Canada, 
etc.  ?  Why  did  England  take  so  great  an  interest  in  our  late 
Civil  war? 

C//i>5.— Discuss  London,  thoroughly,  the  largest  city  of  the 
world,  its  famous  buildings,  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  West- 
minster Abbey,  St  Pauls  cathedral,  the  Tower,  and  the  British 
museum,  famous  throughout  the  civilized  world  ;  Liverpool,  the 
second  city,  with  its  miles  ot  magnificent  docks ;  Manchester  and 
its  ship  canal ;  Glasgow,  and  its  great  ship  yards  ;  Edinburgh 
with  its  flourishing  universities,  etc. 

Ireland, — Just  a  glimpse  at  beautiful  but  unfortunate,  rainy, 
neglected  Ireland.  So  situated  as  to  catch  the  warm,  wet  winds 
from  the  Atlantic,  which  keep  it  beautifully  green  but  very  wet. 
Immense  bog- lands  tell  the  tale  of  poor  drainage.  Coal  is  not 
abundant,  peat  is  used  for  fuel  and  manufacturing  is  not  a  suc- 
cess. Too  wet  for  any  crops  but  potatoes,  oats,  and  flax,  so  that 
the  land  is  best  adapted  to  the  raising  of  cattle.  Poor  in  rivers 
— but  one,  the  Shannon,  that  is  navigable  to  any  extent.  It  is  as 
though  Dame  Nature  after  dropping  this  beautiful  emerald  in  the 
Atlantic  had  gone  off  and  forgotten  to  return  and  polish  her. 


Notwithstanding  the  many  disadvantages,  Dublin,  the  capital,  is 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of  Europe,  and  Belfast  is  known 
throughout  the  world  for  its  linens. 

History, — As  the  United  States  and  the  British  isles  are  more 
closely  related  commercially  and  historically  than  any  other 
nations ;  as  our  language,  literature,  laws,  ideas  of  justice  and 
customs  are  the  same  and  as  our  early  life  was  closely  interwoven, 
their  history  in  a  measure  is  ours,  and  we  should  know  those 
events  which  have  made  the  insignificant  Tin  islands  the  seat  of^ 
the  great  British  empire. 

Britain,— h  was  Julius  Caesar,  who  first  gave  this  land  the 
lasting  name  of  Britain.  When  in  Gaul,  now  France,  he  saw  the 
white  cliffs  of  the  opposite  shore,  which  the  Gauls  called  **  The 
White  Sand,"  and  heard  of  the  inhabitants.  Eager  for  conquest 
and  new  glories,  Caesar  landed  and  after  a  severe  struggle,  con- 
quered, and  named  the  land  Britain  because  the  inhabitants 
painted  or  stained  their  bodies  blue. 

For  500  years  the  Romans  held  this  land.  Agriculture  flour- 
ished and  the  Britons  became  as  children  knowing  not  self  gov- 
ernment and  defence,  for  the  Romans  would  not  allow  them  to 
carry  or  use  warlike  weapons.  Traces  of  the  Roman  civiliza'ion 
are  found  to  day  in  the  remains  of  walls,  roads,  money,  pottery, 
and  armor. 

An^/O'Saxon. — In  order  to  understand  this  common  term,  the 
children  must  know  of  the  invasion  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons. 
When  the  Romans  were  called  home  from  Briton  about  450  A.  D., 
the  Picts,  a  savage  tribe  living  in  Scotland,  and  the  Scots,  an- 
other fierce  tribe  living  in  Ireland,  whom  the  Romans  never  sub- 
dued, swept  djwn  upon  the  poor  defenceless  Britons,  killing, 
robbing,  and  laying  waste  their  lands.  The  Britons,  unaccus- 
tomed to  self-defence,  cried  for  help  and  the  Saxons  came  will- 
ingly at  the  call,  and  drove  out  the  Picts  and  the  Scots.  Seeing 
that  the  land  was  fertile  the  Saxons  concluded  to  stay  and  ketp 
what  they  had  foui^ht  to  protect. 

Have  the  children  notice  very  carefully  upon  their  maps  the 
land  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  the  home  of  the  Saxons ; 
look  for  Angelm,  in  the  south  of  Schleswig,  in  this  angle  lived 
another  tribe  called  Angles  or  Engles.  Find  Jutland  and  Den- 
mark the  home  of  the  Jutes  and  the  Danes.  Soon  these  tribes 
came  pouring  into  Britain,  establishing  many  petty  kingdoms 
and  crowding  the  Britons  into  Wales.  But  the  Angles  and  the 
Saxons  are  the  strongest,  and  Britain  is  known  as  the  land  of  the 
Angles  and  Saxons.  Hence  the  word  Anglo-Saxon  probably, 
first  used  to  distinguish  the  Saxons  of  England  from  the  Saxon 
of  Germany.  After  many  wars  in  827,  a  union  of  the  many 
kingdoms  was  effected,  and  Egbert  was  proclaimed  king,  and 
the  land  is  now  known  as  Engla-land  —  England  we  say. 

Alfred  the  Great,  Egbert's  grandson,  was  England's  first 
great  kini^.  Alfred  **  described  himself  as  rex  Angol-Saxonum. 
He  is  worthy  of  study  as  he  was  the  '*  Founder  of  the  English 
monarchy,"  and  is  said  to  be  **  the  most  perfect  character  in 
history."  He.  like  Charlemagne,  was  wise  and  judicious,  and  did 
all  that  was  possible  to  promote  and  diffuse  education.  Laws 
were  improved  and  enforced,  crimes  punished,  schools  estab- 
lished so  that  under  his  rule  England  took  a  great  stride  forward. 
Ask  the  children  for  stories  of  Alfred,  of  his  winning  the  book, 
a  prize  that  his  mother  offered  to  the  one  who  should  first  learn 
to  read  ;  of  the  scolding  he.  the  king,  received  in  the  hut  for  let- 
ting the  cakes  burn.  Tnis  s»ory  will  please  and  impress  Alfred's 
troubles  with  the  Danes.  Study  Alfred's  character  and  he  will 
be  found  strong,  yet  gentle ;  good,  but  not  weak  ;  patient,  endur- 
ing ;  possessing  both  energy  and  courage  ;  a  brave  soldier  yet  an 
earnest  student ;  a  lover  of  law,  justice,  freedom,  truth  ;  poetical 
yet  practical.  His  first  thout^ht  the  welfare  of  his  people,  what 
wonder  then  that  the  land  flourished. 

Norman  Engl  2nd, — In  the  study  of  France  we  learned  of  the 
Northmen  who,  in  France,  became  Normans,  and  these  for 
years  had  longed  to  seize  England,  and  as  they  wanted  but  an 
excuse  to  claim  the  land  it  soon  came,  and  England  was  trans- 
formed. These  powerful  conquerors  reduced  the  Saxons  to  the 
condition  of  serfs.  The  Normans,  claiming  all  the  positions  of 
honor  and  trust,  seized  whatever  was  fairest  and  best  and  indel- 
ibly stamped  the  land  with  their  power  and  presence.  Great 
changes  were  made  not  only  in  the  government,  but  on  the  very 
face  of  the  land  itself.  Forests  were  made,  the  architecture 
advanced  and  noble  and  magnificent  buildings  took  the  place  of 
humbler  ones.  This  Norman  conquest  was  the  foundation  of 
the  powerful  aristocracy  as  it  exists  to- day  and  it  was  also  the 
beginning  of  the  rivalry  between  England  and  France.  Trade 
and  commerce  increased,  literature  and  religion  received  new  life. 
The  language  at  court  is  Norman  French,  while  the  Saxon  is  the 
language  of  the  lowly.  The  Normans  were  more  refined  and 
artistic  than  the  Saxons,  who  hated  yet  admired  their  splendid 
conquerors.  Without  the  Norman,  **  England  would  have  been 
mechanical,  not  artistic ;  brave,  not  chivalrous ;  the  home  ot 
learning,  not  of  thought."  Help  the  children  to  understand  how 
in  the  course  of  time  these  two  races  are  absorbed.  The  Norman 
never  became  a  Saxon,  nor  did  the  Saxon  become  Norman,  but 
the  union  of  the  steady,  industrious,  impassive,  resolute,  prudent, 
dogged,  mechanical  Saxon  with  the  quick,  fiery,  impulsive,  daring, 
enthusiastic,  brighter  Norman  produced  a  new,  finer,  nobler  race 
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— the  Eiij^lish  who  have  *'m.ide  the  England  of  history,  the 
England  of  great  scholars,  and  soldiers  and  sailors,  the  England 
of  great  men  and  women,  of  books  and  ships  and  gardens  and 
pictures  and  songs." 

Let  the  children  read  of  the  Battle  of  Hastings,  which  gave 
England's  destinies  to  the  Normans.  Compare  William  the 
Conqueror,  the  perfect  type  of  Norman,  the  very  embodiment 
of  strength  and  indomitable  will  who  was  able,  not  onlv  to  plan 
great  enterprises,  but  to  carry  them  out  in  spite  of  all  obstacles, 
with  Alfred  the  Great,  the  perfect  type  of  Saxon.  Teach  them 
how  important  was  the  Domesday  book  that  William  had  com- 
piled. Give  them  stories  of  the  '*  New  Forest ; "  of  the  death  of 
his  son  William  Rufus ;  of  the  ringing  of  the  curfew. 

History-makers, — England  has  had  many  rulers,  good  and 
bad,  but  we  have  space  merely  to  note  those,  whose  deeds  have 
influenced  most  her  history.  Perhaps  no  ruler  ever  gave  to  a 
country  a  more  valuable  bit  of  paper  than  King  John,  whose 
character  is  too  vile  to  study.  It  is  sufficient  to  know  of  him, 
that  he  broke  every  law  of  man  and  God  with  pleasure.  But 
good  came  to  England  from  the  rule  of  this  tyrant  m  the  Magna 
Charta,  **  the  groundwork  of  English  liberty,"  and  established 
firmly  two  great  principles — "  that  no  man  should  suffer  arbitrary 
imprisonment ; "  and  •*  no  tax  should  be  imposed  without  the 
consent  of  the  council  of  the  nation." 

Edward  1.,  the  English  Justinian,  conqaercd  Wales  and  upon 
his  infant  son  the  title  *•  Prince  of  Wales"  was  conferred,  and 
ever  since  this  title  has  been  borne  by  the  eldest  son  of  the  sov- 
ereign of  England.  Stories  of  the  renowned  Wallace,  and  the 
famous  Robert  Bruce  will  impress  Scotland's  troubles  and  heroes. 
Also  stories  of  the  Black  Prince,  son  of  Edward  III.,  whose  motto 
"  Ich  dien  "  (I  serve)  and  crest  of  three  white  feathers  has  since 
been  the  motto  and  crest  of  each  Prince  of  Wales. 

Touch  upon  Henry  V.,  and  the  memorable  battle  of  Agincourt 
which  gave  France  to  England.    (Read  Henry  V.—  Shakespeare.) 

Read  of  Joan  of  Arc,  the  heroine,  who  regained  France  from 
the  English.  The  children  should  understand  something  of  the 
struggle  that  for  years  had  been  going  on  between  the  ecclesi- 
astical and  civil  power  and,  finally,  of  the  quarrel  of  Henry  VIII., 
that  old  Bluebeard  of  history,  with  the  Pope,  over  his  divorce 
from  Catharine  of  Spain,  which  resulted  in  the  separation  of  the 
Church  of  England  from  Rome. 

Read^  "Henry  VII I.,"  Shakespeare— particularly  Cardinal 
Wolsey's  speeches.  Let  your  pupils  learn  the  following  lines, 
and  they  will  be  eager  to  know  more  of  Wolsey : 

Cromwell.  I  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition  ; 

By  th&t  sin  fell  the  angels ;  how  can  man  then, 

The  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  by  it  ? 

Lcrve  thyself  last ;  cherish  those  hearts  that  hate  thee  ; 

Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty. 

Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace 

To  silence  envious  tongues.    Be  just,  and  fear  not. 

Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  country' s. 

Thy  God*s,  and  truth's 

•  .        .        .        .        O  Cromwell,  Cromwell, 

Had  I  but  served  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 
I  served  my  king,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies. 

Under  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  England  rapidly  became  Pro- 
testant. But  with  the  reign  of  "  Bloody  "  Mary  came  a  violent 
reaction  and  many  Protestant  leaders  were  beheaded,  and  Calais, 
the  last  place  England  held  in  France,  was  lost.  Poor,  unfor- 
tunate, bigoted  Mary !  Would  you  sympathize  with  her  ?— then 
read  "  Queen  Mary  "  by  Tennyson. 

Study  Queen  Elizabeth  and  ner  glorious  reign.  Under  her  rule 
the  Roman  Catholic  power  in  England  was  completely  broken ; 
England  flourished  ;  commercial  power  with  India  was  estab- 
lished ;  expeditions  are  sent  to  America ;  the  naval  power  is  ad- 
vanced and  by  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  the  undisputed 
power  of  Spain  is  broken  and  England  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
leading  nations  of  the  world.  And  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  is 
famous  for  its  statesmen,  scholars,  and  navigators,  among  which 
pre-eminently  stand  Shakespeare,  Bacon,  Spenser,  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  Raleigh.  Ask  the  children  to  read  Sir  Francis  Drake  and 
Raleigh,  by  G.  M.  Towle. 

Elizabeth  is  succeeded  by  James  I.,  and  England  and  Scotland 
are  united.  The  Bible  is  translated  into  English.  Colonies  are 
planted  in  Virginia  and  Massachusetts. 

Let  the  children  read  of  the  establishment  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  Cromwell  the  Protector,  and  compare  England  under 
the  Puritans,  with  the  land  under  the  restoration  when  Charles 
II.  is  restored  to  the  throne.  Interest  them  in  James  II.,  who 
tried  so  hard  to  re-establish  the  Catholic  religion  in  England  and 
'*  The  Glorious  Revolution  of  i688,"  as  it  is  called  in  English 
history.  Pupils  should  know  of  King  William's  war.  Queen 
Anne's,  or  the  '*  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,"  and  of  King 
George's  or  the  "  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession."  as  the  effect 
of  these  wars  was  felt  here  in  America ;  also  of  George  III.,  as 
during  his  reign  England  lost  the  "  Thirteen  Colonies  "  and  the 
great  United  States  was  born,  the  nation  that  will  yet  deprive 
England  of  much  of  her  power.    During  the  reign  of  George  III., 


the  longest  in  English  history,  England  advanced  greatly  in  com- 
merce, science,  useful  arts,  and  literature.  Among  the  great 
writers  of  this  day,  we  find  the  names  of  Samuel  Johnson,  the 
author  of  the  English  dictionary;  the  historians  Gibbon  and 
Hume,  and  many  of  our  best  loved  poets,  viz. :  Young,  Gray, 
Burns,  Cowper,  Byron,Shellcy,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Scott 
Then,  too.  we  must  remember  that  it  was  during  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  when  the  great  French  Revolution  occurred,  also 
the  "Peninsula  War,"  and  our  own  "War  of  1812/*  and  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon. 

During  the  reign  of  Victoria,  England's  present  sovereign,  the 
land  has  made  great  progress.  Ask  the  children  to  look  up  the 
chief  events  of  her  reign.  Let  them  discuss  the  question  "  Eng- 
land's future,  and  the  future  of  her  colonies." 

Upon  the  wall,  in  some  convenient  place,  where  all  may  see 
hang  a  list  of  England's  possessions.  Encourage  the  children  to 
be  on  the  lookout  for  incidents  that  pertain  to  these  possessions. 
When,  where,  and  how  acquired  ?  Of  what  value  are  these  de- 
pendencies to  the  British,  and  what  have  the  British  done  for 
them  in  return?  Another  excellent  plan  is  to  ask  some  one  to 
prepare  an  account  of  Gibraltar,  another  of  Malta,  etc. 

Children  will  find  *•  A  Child's  History  of  England  "  by  Chas. 
Dickens  and  •*B>y  Travelers  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  by 
T.  W.  Knox ;  also  *•  Zigzag  Journeys  in  the  British  Isles."  by  H. 
Butterworth,  not  only  instructive,  but  interesting.  While  adults 
will  be  pleased  with 

*•  History  of  the  English  People,"  by  Green,  John  R. 

"Outline  History  of  England,"  by  Joy,  J.  R. 

"  History  of  England,"  by  Macaulay,  T.  B. 

"  Story  of  Ireland,"  by  Lawless,  Emily. 

"Story  of  Scotland,"  by  Mackintosh,  John. 

"  Story  of  Australasia,"  by  Tregarthen,  Greville. 


What  to  Sec  in  Paris.     I. 

By  Florence  Blanchard. 

No  city  in  the  world  has  undergone  so  many  and  so  great 
changes  as  the  gay  capital  of  France.  Many  landmarks  nave 
been  destroyed  to  make  new  Paris.  A  very  few  old  buildings 
such  as  Notre  Dame,  the  Sainte  Ch^pelle,  and  the  Hotel  de  Clany 
tell  us  of  its  past  architectural  glories.  The  archeologist  has  pre- 
served for  us  on  paper  memorials  of  the  former  city.  The  old 
castle  of  the  Louvre  is  represented  by  an  outline  in  white  stone 
traced  in  the  pavement  of  a  quadrangle.  The  very  last  tower  of 
the  wall  of  Philip  Augustus  has  long  since  disappeared  and  the 
grim  fortress  of  the  Bastile  has  utterly  vanished  from  its  site,  and 
is  known  to  modern  Parisians  as  a  stopping  place  for  omnibuses. 
The  ruins  of  the  Tuileries  have  disappeared  livine  only  in  a  little 
study  by  Meissonier.  Every  year  it  becomes  less  profitable  to 
visit  Paris  in  ignorance  of  its  past  history.  The  atmosphere  of 
Paris  is  not  filled  with  the  spirit  of  the  past  as  in  Rome.  Yoa 
must  woo  her. 

The  island  which  is  crowned  by  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame  and 
the  spire  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle  has  no  natural  beauty — it  is  man- 
made— but  every  inch  of  it  has  a  history. 

Here  was  situated  the  ancient  Gailo  Roman  city  of  Lutetia. 
around  which  a  wall  of  defence  was  built  in  the  year  5  A.  D.  The 
town  was  not  absolutely  confined  to  the  island,  as  important 
buildings  arose  outside  to  the  southward. 

Two  ^eat  Roman  palaces  were  built— one  on  the  island  where 
the  Palais  de  Justice  now  stands  and  the  other  on  the  mainland. 
The  latter  was  of  vast  dimensions.  The  west  end  ot  it  was  in 
what  is  now  the  garden  of  the  Hotel  de  Cluny.  During  the  mod- 
ern alterations  of  the  Palais  de  Justice,  the  foundations  of  the  old 
palace  were  laid  bare  and  some  painted  decorations  were  found, 
a  specimen  of  which  they  were  able  to  remove  from  the  wall  and 
which  is  now  preserved  m  the  museum  of  the  Hotel  de  Cluny. 
The  gardens  of  that  old  palace  are  now  covered  by  the  buildings 
of  the  Prefecture  de  Police. 

The  south  side  of  Notre  Dame  is  built  upon  the  Roman 
wall  which  it  follows  irregularly.  The  Forum  is  supposed  to  have 
occupied  ground  under  the  present  barracks  of  the  Republican 
Guard. 

Nobody  knows  who  built  the  great  palace  to  the  south  which 
bears  the  name  of  the  Emperor  Julian  and  has  long  been  called 
Les  Thermes.  The  great  room  which  used  to  be  the  frigidarium 
of  the  baths  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  Roman  remains  to  be 
seen  outside  of  Italy.  Besides  what  remains  of  the  baths,  three 
rooms  belonging  to  the  ancient  palace  are  still  in  existence,  and 
are  used  as  a  part  of  the  Cluny  museum  The  Hotel  de  Cluny  is 
a  beautiful  medieval  building  almost  the  only  important  one  of 
its  kind  remaining  that  is  any  better  than  a  fragment— a  gem  in 
itself  containing  1 100  objects  of  artistic  and  historic  interest. 

Only  the  churches  are  left  standing  on  the  island  in  the  city— 
Notre  Dame  and  the  Sainte  Chapelle.  The  little  crowd  of  churches 
which  clustered  around  Notre  Dame  in  the  middle  ages  are  all 
gone.  The  present  Notre  Dame  was  begun  in  1161  under  the 
auspices  of  Pope  Alexander  III.  and  in  a  1185  mass  was  said  at  the 
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high  altar.  The  great  west  front  of  the  church  is  one  of  the  chief 
architectural  glories  of  France.  A  few  of  her  fine  old  doors  with 
the  original  iron  work  of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  have  been 
preserved.  The  common  people  used  to  believe  that  it  was  the 
devil  himself  who  helped  the  smith,  as  he  wrought,  in  exchange 
for  his  soulp  as  mere  unaided  human  skill  was  considered  unequal 
to  such  a  task.  In  olden  times,  all  persons  of  high  or  low  degree 
were  married  at  the  door  of  the  church.  In  1 559.  when  Elizabeth 
of  France,  daughter  of  Henry  II.,  married  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain, 
Eustace  au  Bellay,  bishop  01  Paris,  went  to  the  door  of  Notre 
Dame,  where  the  marriage  ceremony  was  performed,  says  the 
French  ceremonial,  according  to  the  custom  of  our  holy  mother 
the  church.  Here,  also.  Napoleon  and  Josephine  were  crowned 
Emperor  and  Empress.  To-day,  the  tide  of  fashion  has  crossed 
the  river  to  the  Madeleine,  and  only  a  few  comparatively  worship 
at  its  altars. 

The  most  interesting  portion  of  the  Palais  de  Justice  is  the 
Sainte  Chapelle  which  was  built  by  St.  Louis  as  a  repository  for 
precious  relics  of  the  Saviour  and  the  Saints.  The  lower  part  of 
the  Palais  fronting  on  the  Seine  is  the  old  *•  Conciergerie  "  in  which 
Marie  Antoinette  was  confined  for  seventy- five  days.  The  cell 
occupied  by  her  has  been  turned  into  a  chapel.  Near  by  is  the 
cell  of  Robespierre.  The  hall  of  the  Girondists  is  now  the  prison 
chapel. 

Across  the  river  rise  the  towers  of  the  Louvre.  Its  early  his- 
tory is  unknown.  The  first  historic  notice  we  have  of  it  is  m  the 
seventh  century  when  Dagobert  kept  his  horses  and  hounds  there. 
Philip  Augustus  made  it  a  strong  military  fortress.  Charles  V. 
brightened  and  embellished  it  and  turned  it  into  a  royal  residence. 
The  Galerie  Medicis  contains  the  paintings  by  Rubens,  ordered 
by  Marie  de  Medicis  in  1620  for  the  Luxembourg,  and  illustrat- 
ing the  history  of  the  Louvre. 

Days  may  be  spent  in  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre  and  every 
American  teacher  owes  it  to  her  country  to  carry  home  with  her 
as  much  of  the  spirit  of  art  as  she  can  absorb  from  the  old  mas- 
ters to  work  as  leaven  among  the  children  of  our  nation.  We 
need  it ! 

Between  the  c:ardens  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  Louvre  is  the 
Place  du  Carrousel  so-called  from  a  kind  of  equestrian  bail  given 
there  by  Louis  IV.  in  1662. 

In  this  place  the  great  Napoleon  held  the  weekly  reviews  of  the 
Old  Guard.  The  Arc  de  Triomphe  du  Carrousel  is  an  imitation 
of  the  Arch  of  Severus  at  Rome  and  commemorates  the  victories 
of  Napoleon  in  1805  and  1806.  It  was  formerly  the  principal 
entrance  to  the  Tuileries.  Now,  it  is  far  too  small  for  its  sur- 
roundings. The  Arc  was  originally  crowned  by  the  ancient 
Quadriga  from  the  portal  of  St.  Mark's  in  Venice,  which  was  re- 
turned to  that  city  by  the  Emperor  Francis  in  1814. 

The  palace  of  the  Tuileries  was  burned  by  the  Communards  in 
1 87 1.  The  ruins,  which  stood  for  twelve  years,  were  finally  re- 
moved in  1883.  The  only  parts  extant  are  the  wings  which  con- 
nected it  with  the  Louvre.  The  history  of  the  palace  is  import- 
ant. 

It  was  built  by  Catherine  de  Medicis  in  1564,  that  she  might 
have  a  palace  for  herpelf  near  the  Louvre,  in  order  that  she  might 
still  influence  her  weak  son  ChaHcs  IV.  Henri  IV.  liked  the 
Palace.  Louis  XV.  lived  there  in  his  minority.  Louis  XVI., 
Charts  X  ,  and  Louis  Philippe  have  also  lived  there.  Both  Na- 
poleons liked  it.  The  religious  marriage  of  Napoleon  I.  and 
Josephine  was  here  celebrated  in  the  chapel.  The  Empress  Eu- 
genie was  its  last  inhabitant  and  she  fled  September  4,  1870.  It 
was  there  the  news  of  Maximilian's  fate  was  brought— a  dark  day 
for  Napoleon  111 ,  for  then  his  star  ot  good  fortune  seemed  to  set. 

Opposite  the  fa9ade  of  the  Louvre  is  the  church  of  St.  Germain 
L'Auxerrois— founded  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  but  in  its  pre- 
sent form  erected  between  the  twelfth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  It 
was  by  the  bell  of  this  church  that  the  signal  was  given  for  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

Near  this  church  is  the  Tour  de  St.  Jacques  erected  in  1 508-  22 
— a  relic  of  the  church  St.  Jacques  de  la  Boucherie  which  formerly 
gave  sanctuary  to  murderers.  The  church  was  pulled  down  in 
1789  and  sold.  It  is  the  finest  to^^er  in  Paris  and  well  worth 
climbing  for  the  view  of  the  city  it  gives. 

Just  a  step  from  the  Louvre  across  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  is  the  old 
Palais  Royal  which  was  once  the  favorite  rendezvous  of  visitors 
to  Paris.  But  times  have  changed.  The  palace  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu  has  ceased  to  be  the  favorite  rallying  place  and  under 
its  arcades  the  chief  objects  to  attract  attention  are  the  quantities 
of  vulgar  and  cheap  jewelry  to  be  seen. 

A  drive  across  the  Seine  brings  us  to  the  Champ  de  Mars,  the 
theater  of  so  many  historical  scenes.  Here  the  festival  of  the 
Supreme  Being  was  celebrated.  Next  came  the  Festival  of  Feder- 
ation in  the  presence  of  300,000  spectators.  A  throne  was  erected 
near  the  military  school,  whereon  sat  poor  Louis  XVI.  Tally- 
rand  said  mass  and  Lafayette  rode  about  on  a  white  horse. 

In  181 5,  another  crowd  gathered  for  the  **  Champ  de  Mars  " 
(June  1st),  the  month  of  Waterloo.  It  was  the  last  imperial  cere- 
mony of  the  First  Empire.  When  Napoleon  laid  aside  the  imperial 
mantle  that  day,  nothing  remained  for  him  but  a  fortnight  of 
rough  life  as  a  soldier— a  crushing  defeat— a  wretched  exile  and  a 
miserable  death. 


Close  by  rises  the  Gilded  Dome  of  Les  Invalides — the  tomb 
of  Napoleon  I.  In  the  middle  of  the  circular  space  under  the 
dome  is  a  great  sarcophagus  of  polished  red  Russian  granite  and 
twelve  colossal  statues  under  the  parapet  all  turning  their  grave 
faces  towards  the  center.  They  represent  the  twelve  Victories 
whose  names  have  resounded  through  the  world.  In  the  places 
between  them  are  sheaves  of  standards  taken  in.  battles.  In  the 
red  sarcophagus  lies  the  body  of  Napoleon — **  the  most  selfish,  the 
most  culpably  ambitious,  the  most  cynically  unscrupulous  of  men, 
and  the  pity  of  it  all  is  that  had  he  died  an  honorable  and  unsel- 
fish man  he  would  never  have  received  such  a  tomb,  and  the 
world  would  never  have  heard  his  name. 

The  Pantheon,  near  the  Luxembourg—  is  a  much  finer  building. 
This  tomb  of  great  men  has  had  a  varied  history  from  the  time  it 
was  begun  in  1764  by  Louis  XV.  till  it  was  finished  in  1790  as  a 
church.  In  1 791,  the  convention  converted  it  into  a  memorial 
temple.  Then  came  the  restoration  in  1806,  effacing  the  inscrip- 
tion "  Aux  Grands  Hommes,  la  Patrie  recofinaissante  "  and  re- 
establishing the  altars  and  the  dedication  to  St.  Genevieve.  An- 
other Revolution  in  1830  again  made  it  a  temple.  In  1851,  it  was 
again  consecrated  by  Louis  Napoleon  to  please  the  clergy.  In 
1885  it  was  secularized  for  the  obsequies  of  Victor  Hugo.  The 
inscription  to  great  men  still  remains — the  clerical  party  has  placed 
a  cross  on  top  of  the  pediment  and  splendid  altars  within  the 
building— and  the  republican  government  has  paid  for  mural 
paintings  of  religious  subjects.  Here  is  some  of  the  fine  work  of 
Puvis  de  Charannes  and  a  magnificent  painting  by  Jean  Paul 
Laiu-ens.  This  building  was  the  headquarters  of  the  insurgents 
of  June,  1848,  and  one  of  the  chief  strongholds  ol  the  Commun- 
ards in  1 87 1. 

The  Palace  of  the  Luxembourg  close  to  the  Pantheon  is  now  the 
seat  of  the  senate.  It  resembles  the  palaces  of  Florence  and  par- 
ticularly the  Court  of  the  Pitti  Palace ;  the  ancestral  home  of 
Marie  de  Medicis,  for  whom  the  Luxembourg  was  built  or  begun 
in  1 61 5.  The  gardens  are  filled  with  statues  of  famous  French- 
men.   The  museum  contains  the  works  of  living  artists. 

A  few  steps  away  is  the  imposing  church  of  St.  Sulpice  about 
the  size  of  Notre  Dame,  though  authorities  diffet  on  that  point. 
Its  chief  artistic  attraction  is  the  chapel  of  Holy  Angels  which 
contains  three  large  mural  paintings  by  Eugene  Delacroix.  The 
music  of  its  choir  is  well-known. 

The  church  of  the  Madeleine,  like  the  Pantheon  and  Des  Inva- 
lides, is  one  of  the  principal  Renaissance  buildings  in  Paris.  Ex- 
ternally it  resembles  a  Corinthian  temple.  Within  you  see,  to  the 
extreme,  French  decoration  in  marbles,  gilding,  and  mural  paint- 
ings. It  was  begun  as  a  church  and  finished  as  such,  though 
Napoleon  I.  intended  to  dedicate  it  as  a  temple  to  the  memory  of 
La  Grande  Armee.  The  Madeleine  is  the  fashionable  church  of 
Paris. 


Bookkeeping  in   the  Public  Schools. 

By  E.  G.  Lantman. 

A  universal  complaint  made  by  business  men  concerning  the 
pupils  in  our  schools,  whom  they  often  employ,  is  that  they  great- 
ly lack  in  the  practical  application  of  what  they  are  supposed  to 
know,  and  that  they  have  too  little  knowledge  of  bookkeeping,  or 
accounts  even.  It  is  strongly  felt  by  the  business  world  in  gen- 
eral that  ail  boys  and  girls  who  remain  in  school  until  the  age  of 
fourteen  or  sixteen,  should  have  an  ordinary  knowledge  of  book- 
keeping. 

The  study  of  bookkeeping  affords  the  student  an  opportunity 
for  the  application  of  language]  in  the  arrangement  of  accounts  ; 
also  arithmetic  and  writing ;  it  teaches  the  importance  ot  accuracy 
and  conciseness,  and  brings  him  in  touch,  to  quite  an  extent,  witn 
the  actual  business  life,  concerning  which,  by  the  way,  the  teacher 
in  many  instances  knows  too  little.  Teachers  should  always  bear 
in  mind  that  their  occupation  broadens  into  many,  in  the  lives  of 
their  pupils,  and  that  the  element  termed  business  plays  a  very 
important  part. 

The  ability  and  adaptation  so  prevalent  among  the  Germans  in 
regard  to  commercial  life  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  effect  and 
value  of  such  training  in  their  schools. 

A  few  brief  suggestions  in  regard  to  teaching  bookkeeping: 

1.  Talk  of  simple  transactions  \vith  some  familiar  business 
firms,  taking  into  consideration  both  parties  to  the  account ;  thus 
laying  the  foundation  for  double  entry  bookkeepini;  from  the  very 
start. 

2.  Consider  the  topic  **  Accounts  and  Bills,"  found  in  any  prac- 
tical arithmetic,  as  a  supplement  to  the  talks  given. 

3.  Place  a  journal  ruling  on  the  blackboard  ;  develop  the  idea 
of  the  same,  also  the  disposition  of  various  simple  accounts  in  it. 
Study  well  the  relation  and  significance  of  accounts.  - 

4.  Take  the  work  of  the  ledger  in  the  same  way,  after  which 
use  blanks,  or  foolscap  paper  properly  ruled.'  Any  auxiliary  books 
could  be  commenced  in  the  same  manner.  Text- books  ancl  blanks 
should  be  used  by  both  the  pupils  and  teacher. 

5.  Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  development  of  the 
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principles  of  bookkeeping,  using  blank  forms  merely  as  a  means ; 
principle  first,  then  the/i!?rw.  The  criticisms  so  often  heard, 
that ''  Bookkeeping  as  taught  in  the  schools  is  not  practical  nor 
applicable  "  comes  from  the  fact  ^^Xform  not  principle^  has  been 
emphasized ;  thus  when  a  new  form  is  seen  it  is  not  recognized. 
Not  so,  if  \}a!t  fundamental  principles  are  thoroughly  taught,  for 
these  are  ever  the  same.  The  idea  of  subject  or  predicate  of  a 
sentence  is  developed  and  the  child  is  able  to  select  the  same  from 
any  sentence.    Why  is  not  the  same  true  of  bookkeeping  ? 

This  subject  is  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  diflficuit  to  teach 
nor  to  understand ;  it  is  interesting  too  and  popular  with  a  class, 
and  has  a  decided  disciplinary  value ;  it  should  be  known  by  every 
teacher  and  taught  in  all  our  common  schools.  Teaching  in  any 
of  the  branches  can  be  made  more  effective  when  the  teacher  has 
a  practical  knowledge  of  business  methods. 

Four  or  five  thirty-minute  recitations  each  week  during  the 
eighth  or  ninth  year  in  school  will  enable  a  boy  or  girl  to  get  a 
substantial  and  useful  knowledge  of  double  entry  bookkeeping, 
and  thus  an  initial  step  into  business  life,  which  will  prove  invsu- 
uable.  I  would  also  recommend  that  the  study  of  this  subject,  in- 
cluding various  business  forms,  commercial  law,  etc.,  be  contin- 
ued in  the  high  schools  and  academies  in  ^xl  optional  business 
course. 

Binghamton,  N,  Y, 


Longitude  and  Time. 

By  V.  ALTER  C.  Gayhart. 

After  bringing  out  the  fact  that  the  angular  distance  around  a 
point  is  360  degrees,  and  that  there  are  360  degrees  of  longitude 
around  the  earth  on  any  plane  cutting  the  earth's  axis,  and  that 
the  sun  apparently  passes  completely  around  the  earth  once  in 
every  24  hours  or  over  1 5  degrees  in  every  hour,  draw  upon  the 
board  large  enough  to  be  distinctly  seen  by  the  whole  class  the 
following  diagram  requiring  each  scholar  to  copy  same  in  his 
note-book. 


•'y 


The  distance  between  the  radial  lines  is  in  each  case  ^V  ^^  ^^e 
circumference  of  a  circle  and  represents  the  distance  the  sun 
passes  over  in  one  hour.  Passing  westward,  note  that  the  time 
becomes  one  hour  earlier  for  each  1 5  degrees  and  that  when  the 
international  date  line  is  reached  the  day  of  the  week  becomes 
the  one  next  following  that,  ordinarily,  upon  which  the  calcula- 
tion was  begun. 

By  a  discussion  and  study  of  the  diagram  the  pupils  will  be 
led  to  tell  for  themselves  the  hour,  and  day  of  the  week  for  any 
point  on  the  earth's  surface.  They  will  be  led  to  understand 
thoroughly  why  one  apparently  gains  r  loses  a  day  in  crossing 
the  Pacific  ocean,  accordingly  as  he  may  cross  to  the  eastward 
or  westward. 

The  diagram  may  be  made  to  form  the  basis  for  numerous  in- 
structive and  interesting  exercises  in  the  grammar  grade. 
Austin,  Nev, 


A  New  Field  Wide  Open. 

By  A.  T.  Seymour. 

When  Ezra  Cornell  gave  his  wealth  to  establish  the  universily 
which  bears  his  name,  he  gave  utterance  to  the  famous  words : 
*'  I  would  found  an  institution  where  any  person  can  find  instruc- 
tion in  any  study."  That  ideal  is  being  realized  in  not  only  that 
institution,  but  in  all  the  great  educational  institutions.  But 
there  arc  those  who  from  various  causes  will  never  enjoy  these 
advantages.  This  vast  majority  must  derive  their  ideas  from  the 
newspaper  and  from  desultory  reading.'knowing  little  of  literature 
and  travel,  and  hence  caring  little  for  such  things. 

The  Chautauqua  system  has  brought  good  reading  to  the 
homes  of  many  who  have  the  leisure  and  means  to  pursue  read- 
ing courses  at  home.  The  University  Extension  Courses  have 
brought  the  college  professor  to  the  homes  of  the  people ;  but, 
with  all  these  advantages,  there  yet  remains  a  wide  field.  How 
shall  that  large  element  of  the  people  be  reached  who  know 
nothing  of  the  good  things  which  the  educated  enjoy  ?  Now 
that  New  York  has  placed  the  material  for  illustrated  lectures  in 
the  hands  of  every  teacher  in  the  state  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  send  for  them,  how  can  he  or  she  fill  in  the  spare  time 
more  pleasantly  and  profitably  than  by  giving  a  course  of  free 
lectures  to  the  people  ?  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  send  to  the 
nearest  superintendent  for  the  stereopticon  and  views,  which  to- 
gether with  a  written  lecture  will  be  sent  free,  except  expenses  of 
transportation. 

If  other  lectures  are  needed,  they  may  be  rented,  or,  what  is 
far  better,  they  may  be  secured  by  exchanging  lectures  with 
other  teachers.  Suppose  each  teacher  owns  one  set  of  views. 
He  can  have  the  advantage  of  all  the  sets  owned  by  the  different 
teachers  by  a  system  of  exchange.  If  A  owns  a  set  of  sixty  views 
on  geology  ;  B  owns  a  set  on  botany  ;  C  on  astronomy  ;  D  on 
physiology,  etc,  each  of  these  teachers  A,  B,  C»  D,  etc,  can 
give  four  or  more  lectures.  Or  A  may  give  his  special  lecture  in 
the  schools  of  B,  C,  D,  and  B,  C,  and  D  can  give  their  special 
lectures  in  his  school.  Thus  each  teacher  by  the  smallest 
amount  of  effoit  can  have  the  advantage  of  a  large  number  of 
lectures.  Women  may  hesitate  to  take  the  platform  or  pulpit, 
but  they  should  be  glad  to  give  an  occasional  lecture  to  their 
schools.  The  coming  year  should  see  courses  of  free  (absolutely 
free)  lectures  in  every  town  large  enough  to  have  a  post-office. 

[In  this  connection  attention  is  called  to  the  advertisements  of 
stereopticans,  lantern-slides,  photographs,  etc.,  in  the  present 
number.  The  use  of  the  stereoptican  in  rooms  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  The  Journal  from  time  to  time.  Other  articles  will 
soon  appear.— Ed.] 

Questions  and  Answers. 

I.  Is  it  best  for  boys  and  girls  to  have  separate  playgrounds  ?  2.  And 
should  they  have  recess  at  different  times  ?  3.  Is  it  not  a  rule,  in  the 
United  Slates  to  separate  the  sexes  at  intermissions  ?  4  Recommend  a 
good  text-book  on  mental  arithmetic,  and  on  psychology.  A.  R. 

I.  Separate  playgrounds.  2.  If  each  have  a  playground  then 
they  can  take  recess  at  the  s  ime  time,  otherwise  not.  3.  They  may 
meet  in  the  school-room  at  noon  intermission,  under  the  eye  of 
the  teacher,  but  not  play  together  in  the  yards.  Parents  in  send- 
ing their  children  to  school  rightly  object  to  promiscuousness ; 
they  do  not  want  their  daughters  to  be  in  the  society  of  all  who 
come  to  the  school ;  in  the  school- room  the  teacher  can  aid  this 
exclusiveness,  but  not  in  the  yards  if  they  play  together.  All  this 
is  on  the  supposition  that  you  have  both  sexes  in  your  school- 
room. 4.  Write  to  publishers  whose  addresses  may  be  found  in 
the  advertising  columns. 

Give  a  method  of  teaching  children  to  pronounce  the  articles  a  and  tkt. 

Subscriber. 

Join  the  article  to  the  following  word  and  pronounce  as  an  un- 
accented syllable  of  that  word,  as  thegreen,  abo'y,  theapple,  anel- 
ephant,  anox,  adesk.  Mingle  a  number  of  these  combinations 
with  such  words  as  again,  about,  away,  afar,  amid,  among,  an- 
other, anneal,  annex,  announce,  annoy,  annul,  antennae,  anticipate, 
antipodes,  etc.,  and  drill.  (Do  not  use  such  terms  as  antipodes 
and  antennae  unless  the  children  have  become  acquaintea  with 
their  meanings.)  Whenever  (for  a  week  or  two)  an  article  comes 
in  the  reading  blackboard  lesson,  connect  it  with  the  following 
word  and  have  children  pronounce  the  two  together  before  the 
sentence  is  read. 
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Editorial  Notes. 


There  is  to  be  a  revival  of  oral  instruction,  and  there 
ought  to  be.  About  twenty-five  years  ago  it  was  ex- 
tensively discussed,  but  the  whole  body  of  teachers 
were  given  over  to  the  idea  that  the  boy  went  to  school 
to  study  books  ;  their  imagination  of  a  school  was  a 
building  with  boys  at  desks  poring  over  books.  Time 
has  developed  a  better  idea  of  the  school.  Oral  in- 
struction is  coming  in  again  ;  lectures  on  numerous 
subjects  with  lantern  slides  are  given  in  all  grades  of 
schools.  Now  there  are  many  teachers  who  wish  they 
had  given  lectures.  The  idea  of  the  school  has  evidently 
broadened. 


A.  writer  ten  years  ago  objected  to  Mr.  Spencer's  ut- 
terances on  the  selection  of  subjects  for  pupils  that 
should  give  pleasure,  saying:  "Their  diet  according  to 
this  theory  would  be  plum  cake  and  jam.  .  .  .  The 
time  comes  when  he  must  strive  to  get  his  knowledge 
in  the  way  that  every  educated  man  does — from  the 
written  page,  by  self-controlled,  persistent,  laborious 
thought."  This  shows  a  want  of  understanding  the 
process  by  which  the  human  mind  is  developed.  It  is 
not  proposed  to  lessen  labor,  but  to  create  an  interest 
which  renders  labor  pleasant.  The  amount  of  labor  a 
boy  will  perform  on  a  bicycle  is  simply  amazing.  Is  it 
not  possible  to  select  a  method  for  investigating  sub- 
jects of  thought  that  will  create  an  interest  ?  This  is 
for  the  teacher  to  answer.  Once  he  neglected  all  art 
in  teaching  ;  now  he  aims  to  possess  knowledge  and 
also  to  know  how  to  interest  others  to  share  his  knowl- 
edge. 


Every  good  teacher  has  a  plan  that  correlates  more 
or  less.  For  instance,  his  class  in  arithmetic  is  doing 
well,  it  needs  no  help  today.  He  feels  it  needs  to 
labor  in  history,  for  example,  and  so  subjects  are  as- 
signed. Such  a  man  works  by  subjects  rather  than 
classes.  It  is  a  bad  state  of  things  when  every  class  is 
called  up  and  **  heard,"  as  it  is  termed,  whether  they 
need  hearing  or  not.  An  Irish  officer  once  ordered  his 
company  to  load  guns  ;  they  remonstrated  that  they 
had  not  fired  off  the  previous  loading.  He  refused,  de- 
claring— **  Follow  orders,  is  my  rule."  The  good 
teacher  sees  that  his  pupils  lack  in  something  that  pre- 
vents roundness  and  completeness  and  strives  to  meet 
their  needs,  and  does  not  stretch  them  on  the  pro- 
crustean  program  daily  if  he  can  do  better. 


No  bmall  number  of  persons  have  objected  to  mili- 
tary training  in  the  public  schools  ;  the  opinions  of 
college  presidents  have  been  asked.  It  is  somewhat 
curious  that  persons  have  been  foundready  to  oppose  it 
who  had  never  a  word  to  say  concerning  the  barbarities 
of  foot-ball.  Whether  military  training  should  be  taken 
up  in  any  particular  school  depends  on  many  circum- 
stances ;  it  brings  many  advantageous  results  in  many 
cases.  The  hours  before  and  after  school  are  usually 
taken  for  the  drill,  and  so  the  study  time  is  not  les- 
sened. It  certainly  is  to  be  recommended  for  the  ad- 
vanced and  high  schools  far  more  than  foot-ball  and  row- 
ing for  the  colleges.  The  complaint  of  teachers  is  that 
there  is  no  lasting  power  in  gymnastics,  that  the  pupil 
finally  hates  them.  He  does  not  seem  to  tire  of  mili- 
tary drill. 


A  thinking  man  will  look  at  a  box  made  by  a  college 
graduate,  for  example,  and  will  say  to  himself,  this  does 
not  measure  his  ability.  A  mechanic  who  cannot  read 
or  write  can  make  a  box  just  as  good.  Is  the  work  of 
the  latter  underestimated,  or  is  the  ability  of  the  former 
overestimated  ?  The  former  can  put  thoughts  together, 
he  can  form  governments  and  frame  laws  ;  the  latter  is 
limited  to  the  work  before  him.  It  must  be  concluded 
that  "  book  "  education,  as  it  is  termed,  is  of  a  higher 


kind  than  "  work  "  education,  and  that  the  latter  can 
never  take  the  place  of  the  former.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  good  reasons  for  manual  training  ;  but  none 
of  them  are  that  it  will  take  the  place  of  brain  training. 


Has  a  school  board  any  control  over  a  paper  issued 
by  pupils  ?  It  certainly  has.  At  North  Adams,  Mass., 
the  high  school  pupils  were  forbidden  to  issue  the 
Druryite.  The  pupils  cannot  attend  school  and  ridicule 
the  school  board  and  the  faculty,  either  orally  or  in 
print.  There  is  no  occasion  for  the  numerous  papers 
issued  by  schools  ;  they  take  up  the  time  of  the  pupils 
and  disturb  the  general  procedure  and  progress.  The 
village  paper  will  give  them  space  for  all  they  have  to 
say.  Let  them  use  the  cyclostyle  or  similar  devices  for 
the  dozen  copies  needed. 


It  appears  that  Principal  Spaulding  of  North  Adams, 
put  his  foot  in  it  when  he  named  those  who  held  the 
highest  places  in  scholarship  and  gave  them  the  highest 
commencement  honors.  "Subsequently  the  school 
committee  reversed  the  finding  of  Mr.  Spaulding,  and 
made  a  new  apportionment  of  the  graduating  honors. 
Just  how  this  difference  of  award  connects  itself  with 
Mr.  Spaulding's  dismissal  we  have  been  unable  to  find 
out.  Mr.  Spaulding  says  he  does  not  know,  and  the 
school  committee  have  not  told." 

Shall  the  school  board  portion  out  the  honors  ? 
Must  there  be  any  honors  ?  Must  the  best  speller  be  set 
to  declaim  Webster's  Bunker  Hill  oration  ?etc.,  etc. 


The  renewed  interest  in  the  use  ot  lanterns  in  the 
school-room,  is  the  up-coming  of  experiments  begun 
many  years  ago.  The  amount  of  knowledge  that  can 
be  gained  from  lectures  properly  illustrated  after  Prof. 
Birkmore's  style  is  very  great.  For  instance,  in  the 
geography  of  China,  photographs  of  the  buildings, 
ships,  people,  vehicles,  vegetation,  mountains,  etc.,  will 
convey  more  ideas,  and  more  accurately  than  years  of 
study  of  books.  It  will  be  objected  that  this  will  put 
aside  the  book  and  there  will  be  want  of  accuracy  ;  but 
the  result  will  be  the  reverse, — there  will  be  more  study 
of  books. 


The  Heavens. 

At  this  time  the  six  visible  planets  ar^  now  on  one 
side  of  the  earth,  or  opposite  to  the  sun.  Mercury,  Ve- 
nus, Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Uranus  are  evening 
stars,  and  can  be  seen  any  night  with  the  naked  eye 
except  the  last ;  yet  when  the  moonlight  is  absent 
some  can  see  him. 

Venus  on  the  7th  is  in  conjunction  with  Mars  ;  she  is 
the  brightest  star  in  the  heavens  and  affords  a  beautiful 
contrast  to  the  ruddy  glow  of  Mars  ;  this  last  planet  is 
near  Castor  and  Pollux  at  present. 

Lower  in  the  sky  is  Jupiter,  the  next  in  brightness  to 
Venus,  and  to  the  right  and  north  is  Mercury  which 
will  conjunct  with  Jupiter  on  the  8th.  Mercury,  it  must 
be  remembered,  is  the  nearest  10  the  sun  of  all  the  plan- 
ets and  so  is  difficult  to  see,  being  in  the  glow  of  the 
sun  at  all  times ;  it  must  be  looked  for  low  down  to  the 
horizon.  On  the  4th  it  attained  its  greatest  distance 
from  the  sun  and  is  now  therefore  on  its  journey  back  ; 
it  can  be  distinguished  best  now  because  so  near  Jupi- 
ter. 

To  observe  the  planets  begin  as  early  as  possible  with 
Venus,  then  find  Jupiter,  then  Mars,  then  Mercury ; 
Saturn  is  near  the  moon  on  the  4th.  The  rings  of  this 
planet,  it  is  now  believed,  are  composed  of  small  bodies 
not  joined  solidly  together,  but  about  as  shot  or  marbles  in 
a  tumbler.  They  have,  for  reasons  unknown  to  us,  never 
solidified.  It  is  supposed  the  form  of  these  rings  pre- 
vents solidification;  the  bodies  are  supposed  to  shift 
their  position  as  the  rings  move  around  the  planet. 
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The  N.  E.  A.  and  its  President. 

No  better  way  could  have  been  devised  to  bring 
themselves  before  the  educational  public  than  the 
course  taken  by  President  Nicholas  M.  Butler  and  Supt. 
Maxwell  at  Cleveland  ;  ana  the  amount  of  talking  that 
has  been  aroused  has  been  prodigious.  It  will  be  justly 
expected  that  The  Journal  reflect  the  opinions  of  the 
educational  public,  concerning  the  acts  of  all  prominent 
educators  and  most  especially  men  who  hold  such  im- 
portant offices  as  the  president  of  its  nation-wide  asso- 
ciation and  the  chairman  of  the  superintendents'  sec- 
tion. These  gentlemen  have  invited  criticism  ;  those 
who  take  such  high  offices  act  at  their  peril.  The 
Journal  cannot  be  personal,  but,  as  it  represents  the 
educators,  it  must  not  shirk  stating  the  opinions  of  those 
who  are  entitled  to  speak  and  have  spoken. 

It  is  currently  said  that  Dr.  Butler  is  a  man  of  ex- 
traordinary ambitions  ;  that  he  desired  to  hold  the 
presidency  of  the  N.  E.  A.  a  good  while  ago  ;  that  when 
Mr.  E  H.  Cook  took  office  it  was  predicted  that  his 
partner  on  the  Rtinew  would  succeed  to  the  purple  in 
due  time.  But  it  is  no  crime  to  be  ambitious ;  the 
angels  in  heaven  have  been.  Dr.  Butler  being  an  able 
man,  and  occupying  a  high  position  m  Columbia  univer- 
sity (although  he  is  a  new  comer  in  the  field)  was  be- 
lieved to  be  qualified  to  hold  the  reins  of  power.  His 
attempt  at  Saratoga  to  get  his  associate,  Mr.  E.  H. 
Cook,  made  permanent  secretary  of  the  N.  E.  A.  at  a 
good  salary  displeased  the  members  of  the  N.  E.  A.; 
the  Review  would  have  a  traveling  agent  at  the 
expense  of  the  N.  E.  A. 

This  plan  was  defeated,  but  when  the  superintendents 
met  at  Cleveland  another  plan  to  aid  the  Review  was 
tried.  At  this  meeting  Supt.  W.  H.  Maxwell,  an  assist- 
ant editor  of  the  Reineu'^  was  president ;  the  report  of 

the  Committee  of  Fifteen  was  secured  by  President  But- 
ler to  appear  exclusively  in  his  journal  (after  the  man- 
ner of  special  dispatches  in  the  daily  papers);  to  make 
things  doubly  sure  a  copyright  was  put  on  it  with  no 
permission  of  the  committee  to  whom  it  belonged. 

At  this  meeting  Supt.  Maxwell  offered  the  Reinexv 
for  sale  at  35  cents  per  copy — the  first  time  an  editor  of 
an  educational  paper  has  appeared  in  such  a  role.  The 
effort  plainly  was  to  confine  the  report  to  the  Review 
and  thus  boom  its  circulation.  Dr.  Butler's  effort  to 
make  the  N.  E.  A.  yield  a  profit  to  the  Review  has  no 
defenders.  The  many  letters  and  interviews  arising 
out  of  the  statements  made  in  The  Journal,  April  20, 
have  one  sentiment.  The  members  of  the  Committee 
of  Fifteen  are  more  than  grieved  at  Dr.  Butler's  course  ; 
the  trustees  are  out  in  a  long  typewritten  report  and 
wash  their  hands  of  responsibility,  saying  they  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  intention  to  copyright — they  should 
have  gone  further  and  condemned  Dr.  Butler's  act ;  the 
methods  he  used  were  worthy  of  a  daily  news- 
paper in  getting  exclusive  news  of  a  boxing  match  ! 

The  Report  of  Fifteen — for  whose  benefit  was  it 
made  ?  It  was  in  effect  merely  a  program  for  a  coun- 
try school ;  and  that  Dr.  Butler  and  Supt.  Maxwell 
should  strive  to  prevent  the  teachers  from  getting  it 
and  using  it  without  paying  the  Review  seems  incred- 
ible! 

It  was  undertaken  to  procure  from  the  legislature  a 
new  system  for  the  schools  of  New  York  city  and 
there  were  many  among  the  teachers  who  favored  it. 
Had  the  bill  not  been  favored  by  Dr.  Butler  it  would 
have  had  a  far  better  chance  of  passing ;  but  his 
methods  respecting  this  Report  of  Fifteen  probably 
turned  the  scale  and  consolidated  all  to  oppose  it. 

It  is  all  right  for  Dr.  Butler  and  Supt.  Maxwell  to  lay 
awake  nights  and  plan  to  give  a  large  circulation  to  the 


Review;  but   they  cannot  afford  to   be   condemned  by 
the  educational  public. 

Certain  articles  respecting  the  Report  of  Fifteen  in 
Harper's  Weekly,  the  Nation,  and  the  Evening  Poit 
are  other  matters  no  more  agreeable  to  talk  about ;  it 
is  asserted  that  they  are  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Nicholas 
M.  Butler.  It  is  asked,  "What  do  these  portend  ?  "  And 
as  it  is  known  that  Dr.  Harris  is  not  to  be  present  at 
Denver,  but  goes  to  Europe,  there  are  some  shaking 
their  heads,  and  exclaiming,  "No  Wonder  !  "  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  talking  that  we  cannot  find  space  for. 

Then,  too,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  said  about 
the  way  presidents  of  the  N.  E.  A.  are  made.  The 
usual  plan  is  this.  The  man  who  wants  it  informs 
the  president,  who  appoints  the  right  kind  of  a  commit- 
tee, and  this  nominates  the  aspiring  person.  The  duly 
elected  man  then  is  expected  to  portion  out  the  offices 
in  his  gift.     Is  this  the  best  way  ? 

The  membership  of  the  N.  E.  A.  have  shaken  their 
heads  over  it  in  past  years,  and  the  assemblage  this  sum- 
mer will  not  be  the  happy  family  it  ought  to  be. 

All  of  this  and  much  more  is  talked  over.  Dr.  But- 
ler's course  at  Denver  will  be  watched  with  attentive 
eyes.  Our  advice  to  him  is  not  to  attempt  to  boom  the 
Review  or  lay  pipe  for  Supt.  Maxwell  or  Supt.  Poland. 
There  are  men  who  labored  for  the  N.  E.  A.  before  Dr. 
Butler  was  born  who  have  not  been  honored  ;  let  these 
be  sought  out  ;  they  are  the  ones  the  teachers  should 
delight  to  honor.  Let  him  not  be  anxious  that  his  ad- 
dress please  president  this  or  professor  that ;  let  him 
remember  the  men  and  women  of  small  salaries  and 
who  have  the  teaching  of  90  per  cent,  of  the  children 
in  the  public  schools,  and  aim  at  them.  If  he  can  by 
his  efforts  make  two  blades  of  educational  results  grow 
where  only  one  appears  now,  he  will  have  a  certain  and 
sure  fame. 

Now  as  to  the  Bulletin  of  the  N.  E.  A.     That  too,  is 
copyrighted  !     In    selecting  Denver   it  was   stipulated 
that  50,000  copies  of  a  Bulletin  should   be  issued :  in 
this  the  N.  E.  A.,  was  inexcusably  wrong.     The  various 
educational  journals  reach  250,000  teachers  probably; 
and   they  are  the  means  to  be  employed  to  give  inform- 
ation ;    but   they  are  ignored  and  a    new    publication 
sent  out.     What  claim  the  Bulletin  can  set  up  to  go  as 
second  class  mail  matter  is  not  easy  to  see.     It  is  re- 
ported that  the  various  educators  whose  pictures  ap- 
pear in  the  Bulletin  paid  $12  each.     That   Dr.   Harris 
who  has  wrought  for  twenty-five  years  in  the  vineyard 
should  be  asked  to  contribute  in  cash  towards  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Bulletin  is  pretty  hard  ;  especially  hard 
that  the  first  president,  Mr.  Z.  Richard,  should  be  called 
on.     As  was  said  in  The  Journal,  the  N.  K.  A.  owes  its 
existence  to  the  educational  papers, — they  have  buih  it 
up.     It  is  a  poor  piece  of  business  for  the  N.  E.  A.  when 
it  wants  to  inform  the  teachers  of  its  meetings  to  insist 
on  the  issuing  of  a  Bulletin,  as  though   no  educational 
journals  existed.     Let  this  be  the  last  Bulletin, 


Leading  Events  of  the  Week 

Chile  has  passed  a  currency  law  which  declares  the  gold  dollar 
to  be  the  *'  monetary  unit."  Silver  is  to  be  coined,  but  is  noi  to 
to  be  a  legal  tender  for  sums  greater  than  $50,  and  the  legal  ra- 
tio with  gold  is  fixed  at  a  little  more  than  33I  to  i.  or  abonttbe 
present  market  rate. Death  of  Emily  Faithful,  an  English- 
woman who  has  done  much  for  the  advancement  of  her  stx. — 
A  Japanese  expedition  lands  on  Formosa  and  proceeds  to  take 

possession  of  the  island. Cholera  in  St.  Petersburg  and  other 

parts  of  Russia. Austria  proposes  to  allow  qualified  artisans 

and  direct  taxpayers  to  vote. The  United  States  commission- 
ers appointed  by  President  Cleveland  to  examine  the  plans  and 

route  of  the   Nicaragua    canal    already  at  work Secretary 

Gresham  buried  in  Chicago;  many  tributes  to  his  ability  and 
worth  from  cabinet  associates  and  others. Memorial  day  ob- 
served throughout  the  country.  The  Confederate  monument  in 
Chicago  dedicated  in  the  presence  of  many  veterans  of  both  the 
North  and  the  South.    Gen.  Wade  Hampton  delivers  the  oration. 

The  Pacific  m?il  steamship  Colima  founders  near  Manxa- 

nillo  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico;  about  160  people  drowned. 

The  elevated  railway  company  in  New  York  city  preparing  to 

substitute  electricity  for  steam  on  their  roads. An  alhanre  re- 
ported to  have  been  made  between  Russia  and  China. 
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Editorial  Correspondence, 

BOSTON. 

The  fifty- sixth  meeting  of  the  New  England  school  superin- 
tendents drew  together  probably  100  men  and  women  ;  the  num- 
ber on  the  list  is  262.  It  must  be  borns  in  mind  that  superinten- 
dency  in  New  England  is  quite  a  modern  institution  ;  it  is  but  a 
few  years  since  only  a  few  of  the  larger  cities  had  such  an  office, 
now  Massachusetts  alone  has  about  140. 

On  arriving  in  the  city  1  purchased  three  daily  papers  and  none 
of  them  contained  any  notice  of  this  important  gathering !  Yet 
each  had  a  page  of  base-ball  and  rowing  matches,  bicycle  races, 
and  the  "  mill "  arranged  for  that  eminent  Bostonian.  John  L, 
Sullivan  !  Education  has  to  take  a  back  seat  yet  in  the  Boston 
newspapers. 

The  city  presented  its  usual  appearance ;  trolley  cars  stood  in 
their  accustomed  long  rows  in  Tremont  street ;  one  was  obliged 
to  make  long  waits  in  narrow  and  crooked  Washington  street. 
But  the  grassy  lawns  of  the  common  looked  delightfully  cool  and 
pleasant ;  the  old  graves  bore  the  same  patient  aspect  as  when  I 
saw  them  first  more  than  forty  years  ago.  Daniel  Webster  had 
been  once  the  idol  of  New  England  ;  just  before  this  period  he 
had  made  a  speech  in  Faneuil  hall  in  which  he  said  he  was  often 
addressed  as  Noah  Webster  and  complimented  for  having  made 
a  spelling  book  ;  he  added,  *'  But  I  have  no  claim  to  the  great 
honor  with  which  these  gentlemen  invest  me."  Webster  had 
deserted  his  idolizers  and  there  are  those  who  believed  he  really 
wished  he  was  the  maker  of  spelling  books  rather  than  political 
speeches. 

The  presiding  officer  was  A.  W.  Edson,  one  of  the  state  board 
agents,  which  corresponds  to  a  state  institute  conductor  elsewhere. 
Mr.  Edson  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  The  Journal  as  an 
unusually  bright  educational  man;  he  made  the  meeting  a  suc- 
cess because  he  proposed  subjects  suited  for  such  an  association. 
Let  me  beg  the  school  commissioners  of  New  York  when  they 
meet  to  stop  pawing  over  the  entire  educational  field  and  to  fol- 
low the  plan  of  this  meeting.  It  had  two  subjects  :  •*  The  Train- 
ing for  Superintendency "  and  "The  Testing  and  Training  of 
Teachers  wnile  in  Service." 

To  the  first  they  devoted  the  entire  morning,  to  the  latter  the 
entire  afternoon.  Stanley  Hall  opened  the  ball.  He  confessed 
he  did  not  see  his  way  clearly  ;  the  matter  was  only  partially  un- 
derstood. I.  Hygiene  should  be  the  foundation.  So  many  injuries 
come  from  the  pupils'  school  life  that  the  superintendent  should  take 
on  himself  the  physical  defence  of  little  children.  He  should  be  able 
to  test  the  air  himself,  to  use  apparatus  to  measure  the  bodies, 
and  possess  considerable  medical  knowledge.  He  should  know 
the  conditions  that  favor  mental  growth ;  ten  minutes  of  good 
conditions  are  worth  one  hundred  of  bad  conditions.  His  work 
is  mainly  for  good  conditions. 

2.  He  should  know  the  child ;  all  the  school  arrangements 
should  fit  him.  if  not  there  is  a  loss.  There  is  a  time,  for  example, 
when  a  child  is  growing  fast ;  mental  development  at  this  time  is 
almost  impossible.  Then  there  are  exceptional  children  :  the 
superintendent  is  apt  to  think  all  are  run  in  one  mold. 

3.  The  superintendent  has  no  philosophy  to  guide  him,  he  must 
study  the  child  to  find  one.  The  Herbartian  is  a  half-way  house 
as  yet ;  the  old  plan  accomplished  wonderful  results,  such  as  they 
were.  The  Herbartians  say,  i,  present  object ;  2.  discuss  it ;  3, 
apply  knowledge,  but  this  is  wrong.  The  child  first  of  all  asks, 
What  is  it  for  ?  The  logical  method  is  wholly  wrong  for  the  child. 
The  best  progress  has  been  effected  by  such  efforts  as  were  made 
by  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel  who  lived  with  the  children  ;  the  mot- 
to of  the  latter  is,  **  Come,  let  us  live  with  the  children  " 

4.  The  reports  of  the  Ten  and  Fifteen  committees  should  be 
looked  at  as  temporary  merely  ;  they  are  not  finalities.  Parker 
says  make  geography  the  central  study ;  De  Garmo  proposes 
three  or  four  subjects.  Rein  two  ;  Eliot  says  all.  The  impending 
thing  is  a  reorganization  of  knowledge  for  school  purposes  ;  the 
logical  method  must  disappear.  It  is  possible  the  ideal  curricu- 
lum will  be  discovered. 

The  best  superintendent  is  the  one  who  lives  most  with  his 
teachers.  Our  idea  of  school  work  must  be  elevated.  The  Her- 
bartian would  begin  his  instruction  concerning  humanity  with 
the  Indian,  as  though  he  had  anything  in  common  with  this  civil- 
ization !  Great  absurdities  are  practiced  because  they  are  novel- 
ties ;  within  fifteen  miles  every  absurdity  known  is  to  be  found  in 
operation. 

Dr.  Harris  pointed  his  remarks  to  the  superintendent  and  his 
relations  to  the  school  board.  He  must  have  a  correct  philosophy 
and  instruct  the  board,  in  fact,  by  skill  he  could  influence  the 
board  to  accept  his  views.  It  must  be  his  effort,  too,  to  cause 
successful  methods  to  become  common  property.  He  must  hoLl 
conferences,  gather  the  principals,  and  develop  the  comprehension 
of  the  subject.  There  will  be  many  different  methods,  for 
teachers  differ  and  must  have  different  methods.  In  the  con- 
ference discuss  all  kinds  of  subjects,  In  his  opinion  there  are  five 
•enducational  values ;  the  superintendents  must  have  his  teachers 
comprehend  the  question  of  educational  values.  He  will  set  them 
to  do  a  high  kind  of  work ;  they  must  be  got  out  of  the  education- 


al **  cramp  "  that  affects  so  many ;  the  horizon  mu«^t  be  enlarged  ; 
they  must  be  made  de  sirous,  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  things.  In 
fact,  the  superintendents  must  make  it  his  chief  business  to  turn 
poor  teachers  into  good  ones ;  U  is  a  work  that  demands  culture 
on  all  sides. 

It  was  announced  that  a  good  friend  of  the  superintendents 
had  furnished  a  repast,  and  at  this  time  an  adjournment  was  had 
to  partake  of  it ;  escalloped  oysters,  lobster  salad,  coffee,  and  cold 
turkey  were  followed  by  ice  cream.  Meanwhile  there  was  a  de- 
lightful flow  of  soul  and  much  discussion  as  to  the  concealed 
giver :  whether  it  was  D.  C.  Heath,  or  Ginn  &  Co.,  or  Silver,  Bur- 
dett  &  Co.  was  not  settled ;  it  was  unanimously  voted  to  be  a 
plan  that  ought  to  be  followed  annually. 

On  assembling.  Miss  Arnold,  formerly  of  Minneapolis  but  now 
appointed  a  supervisor  of  primary  schools  in  Boston,  gave  a  brief 
talk  on  the  *'  Testing  and  Training  of  Teachers  while  in  Service." 

There  must  be  examinations  for  the  guidance  of  the  teacher ; 
they  enable  her  to  know  how  to  direct  her  work.  There  must  be 
conferences  and  in  these  the  results  will  be  discussed ;  the  teach- 
ers of  one  building  will  meet ;  those,  too.  of  certain  grades ;  also 
all  grades.  Principles  will  be  given  in  these  and  the  teacher  will 
try  to  put  them  in  practice. 

In  testing  teachers  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  average  teacher, 
in  training,  the  ideal  f  eachtr.  It  must  be  remembered  that  teach- 
ers, like  pupils,  only  grow  by  their  own  self-activity.  Criticisms 
must  be  given  singly  ;  when  one  difficulty  is  removed  try  another 
and  so  on. 

Supt.  Balliet  declared  boldly  that  the  superintendents  niust 
seek  legislation  to  remove  the  evils  that  perplex  and  hinder  him ; 
the  school  board  must  never  be  chosen  by  wards;  there  must 
be  no  subcommittees  to  worry  him  and  use  up  his  time.  A 
clergyman  who  had  been  chairman  of  a  sub-committee  in  Wor- 
cester, said  that  it  took  more  of  his  time  than  his  pastoral  duties. 
The  superintendent  must  have  the  power  to  decide,  as  it  is  now 
for  a  very  simple  matter  a  committee  must  be  got  together.  The 
superintendent  must  be  a  teacher  of  pedagogics ;  he  niust  have 
some  strong  teachers  and  have  the  others  visit  them.  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  follow  one  subject  as  geography  for  a  time  and  create  en- 
thusiasm and  then  leave  it  and  take  up  another.  The  superin- 
must  be  a  skilful  teacher  himself;  he  cannot  help  teachers  in 
what  he  cannot  do ;  to  looic  around  and  look  wise  is  not  superin- 
tending. 

There  should  be  a  training  school  for  superintendents ;  in  this 
they  should  teach  and  thus  be  able  to  teach  others.  Women  are 
now  coming  in  as  superintendents ;  they  are  selected  because  they 
can  teach;  if  men  exprct  to  hold  the  place  of  superintendents 
they  must  follow  the  same  plan. 

The  superintendents  undertook  too  much,  or  rather  Mr.  Edson 
gave  them  too  much  to  debate.  What  capital  subjects  !  How 
to  Supervise  so  as  to  get  Good  Teaching.    There  must  be  a  plan 

in  the  minds  of  good  superintendents.    Supt. says  he  takes 

a  card  ruled  in  columns,  entitled  Heat,  Light,  V  ntilation.  Clean- 
liness, Position,  Interest,  Comprehension,  Expression,  Industry, 
Manner,  Method,  Holding- Power.  Without  showing  this  card  he 
contrives  to  mark  on  a  scale  of  10.  Then  he  discuNses  these 
points  at  a  conference  ;  this  is  held  weekly.  Now  here  is  a  plan  ; 
has  any  one  a  better  ? 

In  walking  in  the  streets  ot  BostonI  passed  the  school  of  whiqh 
Mr.  Phil  brick  was  master ;  how  lime  has  flown  !  It  was  40  years 
ago.  i  had  been  appointed  the  superintendent  of  the  Experi- 
mental department  of  the  Albany  State  normal  school  and  having 
been  told  they  knewbetttr  how  to  teach  in  Boston  than  anywhere 
else,  I  betook  myself  there  on  a  voyage  of  discovery.  A  member 
of  the  school  board  took  me  to  Mr.  Pnilbrick's  school ;  this  mem- 
ber was  a  very  plainly  dressed  man  and  in  moderate  circumstances, 
yet  in  passing  up  Tremont  street  the  mayor  doffed  his  beaver  and 
wished  him  a  good  morning.  1  begged  Mr.  P.  to  explain  why 
this  courteous  treatment  was  vouchsafed  this  man  possessing  so 
little  of  the  world's  goods.  '*  You  must  know  that  this  man  is  a 
Hollis,"— I  must  have  looked  mystified  for  he  added,  "a  member 
of  one  of  our  oldest  and  most  respectable  families.  Boston  does 
not  forget  its  first  settlers  ;  they  are  a  sort  of  nobility." 

Mental  arithmetic  was  in  those  days  pretty  much  all  the  boys 
of  the  grammar  school  seemed  to  be  made  for ;  they  worked  the 
problems  like  lightning.  There  was  a  class  in  singing  and  the 
teacher  reported  to  Mr.  P.  that  one  boy  did  not  sing ;  Mr.  P.  rose 
and  told  every  boy  to  sing ;  but  this  boy  did  not  obey  the  com- 
mand. Mr.  P.  took  a  rattan  and  stepped  quickly  forward  and 
laid  on  some  quick  decided  blows  and  returned  to  the  platform. 
The  words  of  the  song  have  passed  from  my  memory,  but  the 
;;/^///  as  the  French  would  say  was  joyfulness ;  there  was  a  gen- 
eral rejoicing  that  they  were  enjoying  themselves  so  immensely. 
In  this  joyful  strain  the  boy  was  obliged  to  join,  the  tears  running 
down  his  cheeks ;  i  felt  sorry  for  him,  not  that  he  had  been 
whipped,  but  that  he  was  obliged  to  sing  of  delight  when  sadness 
pervaded  his  entire  being.  The  girls  in  same  school  sang  "  Lily- 
Dale  "  for  me.  a  popular  piece  then,  and  one  1  thought  just  as 
food  as  Handel  himself  could  have  written.  Tastes  change; 
landel  remains,  but  "  Lily  Dale  "  no  one  knows. 

My  visit  to  Boston  impressed  me  that  they  knew  a  great  deal 
about  education.    I  thmk  Mr.  Hollis  told  me  that  the  report  that 
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a  school  boy  had  replied  to  the  question  '*  What  is  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line  ?  "  by  saying  "  An  express  line  "  was  a  base  lie  and 
got  up  to  disparage  the  school  system.  The  school  board  denied 
It  too  in  their  annual  report.  If  they  could  have  found  the  man 
who  invented  this  story  I  think  he  would  have  been  lynched. 

What  do  the  American  people  most  need  ?  As  the  cars  start- 
ed out  from  the  depot  at  Providence  a  man  was  seen  rushing  for 
them  at  break-neck  speed ;  he  gained  the  step,  entered  all  out  of 
breath.  Seeing  a  sympathetic  look  on  my  face,  probably,  he  took 
a  seat  beside  me.  "I  just  missed  getting  a  cigar,"  said  he. 
"  Well,  I  said,  **  you  can  console  yourself  that  you  have  got  your 
money  left."  "  That  is  no  consolation  to  me  ;  if  I  can  get  any 
pleasure  out  of  money  I  spend  it ;  that  is  what  money  is  for."  He 
was  an  intelligent  looking  man  of  35,  and  this  was  actually  his 
creed.  Was  old  Roger  Williams  wrong  or  is  this  man  ?  How 
different  these  look  at  life  !  But  the  major  part  of  the  American 
nation  believe  with  my  companion  to-day.    Moral  omitted. 

A.  M.  K. 


The  growth  of  public  education  in  England  may  be  measured 
by  the  figures  now  supplied  by  the  department  of  education  : 

Number  cf  schools,  20,000 ;  number  of  pupils,  5,832,944 ; 
t umber  of  teachers,  126,546  ;  appropriation,  $32,000,000 ;  board 
school  pupils,  1,805,306;  church  school  pupils,  1,849,085; 
Catholic  school  pupils,  224,126;   pupils  paying,  335,688 ;  pupils 

free;  4»377,74^ 

A  change  ha^  begun  in  the  course  of  study.  Singing  by  ear  is 
falling  in  favor ;  tonic  sol-fa  is  the  great  favorite.  Drawing  is 
growmg  in  favor,  so  is  military  drill ;  so  are  school  savings  banks ; 
so  are  school  libraries.  Object  lessons  and  occupations  are  com- 
ing strongly  into  the  schools.  Among  the  fifteen  optional 
specific  studies  alc;ebra  is  still  popular ;  and  domestic  economy 
comes  next,  and  is  increasing ;  Latin  will  soon  disappear  ;  short- 
hand is  very  popular,  and  is  taken  with  pleasure ;  elementary 
science  has  entered  the  field  at  last. 


The  public  have  Miss  Alice  Zimmern's  book  on  "  Methods  of 
Education  in  the  United  States,"  to  read  and  to  think  over.  She 
thinks  the  universal  love  of  education  is  the  one  beautiful  feature, 
thinks  there  is  a  need  of  more  centralization ;  she  wonders  that 
when  schools  are  free  that  all  the  people  do  not  patronize  them 
instead  of  supporting  private  schools.  This  shows  a  lack  of 
knowledge  of  human  nature ;  there  are  plenty  of  people  to  ride 
m  the  omnibuses  at  a  penny,  but  always  some  who  will  pay  a 
shilling  for  a  cab  to  ride  alone.  She  thinks  it  must  be  galling  for 
a  capable  teacher  to  have  to  teach  according  to  the  minute  direc- 
tions given  in  a  course  of  study  made  out  by  the  supervisor.  The 
normal  schools  "  are  merely  high  schools  with  a  professional  bias." 
She  says  the  English  schools  aim  at  written  work,  the  American 
^Haral, 

The  report  of  the  board  of  education  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  for 
last  year,  shows  a  prosperous  state  of  affairs.  The  number  of 
pupils  enrolled  in  the  county  is  41,500,  of  which  37.716  are  white. 
One  hundred  and  five  pupils  were  graduated  from  the  high 
schools.  The  small  cost  of  maintaining  this  excellent  school 
system  is  shown  in  the  estimate  of  expenses  for  the  ensuing  year, 
which  covers  a  total  for  actual  school  work  of  $224,000,  which 
involves  a  tax  levy  of  40  cents  on  the  $100.  The  amount  neces- 
sary for  the  sinking  funds  is  $16,800.  for  which  a  tax  levy  of  three 
cents  on  the  $100  will  be  necessary,  and  the  interest  on  the  bonds 
will  amount  to  $67,200,  to  meet  which  the  tax  levy  will  be  twelve 
cents  on  the  $100,  making  a  total  tax  levy  of  fifty- five  cents  on 
the  $100. 

William  A.  Mowry,  formerly  superintendent  of  schools  at 
Salem,  is  now  ready  to  give  lectures  before  teachers*  institutes. 
His  wide  scholarship  and  long  and  successfull  experience  in 
teaching,  his  interesting  manner  of  delivery,  his  clear  grasp  of 
his  subject,  all  will  aid  to  make  him  very  popular.  He  has 
chosen  a  field  for  which  he  is  qualified. 

Major  C.  W\  Fowler,  of  Kentucky,  announces  he  is  a  candi- 
date for  state  superintendent.  His  platform  is  a  longer  school 
term ;  gradual  increase  until  every  child  has  the  advantages  of  a 
ten  months'  school.  Better  teachers ;  secured  {a)  by  more  state 
normal  schools;  {d)  by  a  summer  school  for  institute  conductors  ; 
{c)  in  cities  of  the  first  four  classes,  principals  shall  hold  state 
certificates,  and  superintendents  state  diplomas.  Better  and 
cheaper  school  books.  Opposition  to  school  supply  trusts  of 
every  description. 

The  Pan-American  Congress  of  Religion  and  Education  will 
be  held  at  Toronto,  Canada,  July  18  to  25,  1895.  Among  the 
sections  will  be  one  on  Education,  including  colleges  and  church 
schools  ;  Young  People's  Societies  and  Sunday-Schools,  Kinder- 

fartens,  etc.  Archbishop  Ireland,  of  St.  Paul,  Bishops  Vincent  and 
lurst,  and  President  William  R.  Harper  are  to  speak. 

The  great  exposition  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  is  to  include  a  kin- 
dergarten in  actual  operation,  together  with  an  exhibit  of  the  very 
best  of  all  kinds  of  kindergarten  work,  to  be  secured  from  all  the 


leading  cities  of  the  South.  Second :  "  A  Model  School,"  Uught 
by  an  expert  teacher,  doing,  each  day,  during  the  three  montla» 
actual  school  work,  thus  giving  the  oest  possible  illustration  of 
the  work  of  normal  schools.  Third :  A  display  of  the  work  oC 
the  schools  of  the  South  together  with  an  exhibit  of  the  best 
school  furniture,  globes,  maps,  charts,  books,  etc. 

In  the  school- room  will  be  seated  classes  of  twenty-five  or 
thirty  pupils  to  whom  instruction  will  be  given  daily  by  an  ex- 
pert teacher.  •  There  will  be  two  sessions  each  day.  one  in  the 
morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon.  Both  primary  and  advanced 
branches  are  to  be  taught. 

Superintendent  Shawan  was  unanimously  re-elected  for  two 
years  as  superintendent  of  schools  of  Columbus,  O.      Salarj 

$3,200. 

The  volume  *'  New  York  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion "  is  a  large  one  of  640  pages.  It  appears  that  New  York 
paid  out  for  its  exhibit  the  sum  of  $6co,ooo.  a  pretty  dear  whistle;  ■ 
It  was  a  big  blow.  The  building  the  state  put  up  cost  the  state 
$200,000 ;  how  much  was  got  when  it  was  sold  the  book  does 
not  say.  No  wonder  we  nave  hard  times ;  and  soon  there  will 
be  a  call  for  more.    Poor  old  state ! 

The  closing  exercises  of  the  Jacksonville  kindergarten  train- 
ing school,  May  30,  mark  the  decided  progress  determined  upon 
by  many  earnest  souls  in  Florida.  Eight  received  certificates; 
ten,  diplomas.  Mrs.  Weston,  the  principal,  is  to  be  con|2:ratulatcd ; 
the  friends  of  the  school,  and  the  pupils  also.  Supt.  B.  C.  Gra- 
ham, of  Tampa,  delivered  the  address.  Eighteen  active  sowers 
of  the  seed  of  the  new  education  will  now'  be  at  work. 

The  county  superintendents  of  Kansas  met  in  Abilene,  May  21, 
and  discussed  these  subjects :  What  is  Language  Teaching.^ 
What  is  Geography,  Graduation,  and  Diplomas  ?  How  Secure 
Moral  Instruction  ?  What  is  Instruction  in  Civics  ?  The  Round 
Table  Topics  were  Reading  Circles  and  District  Libraries; 
Should  School  Boards  Visit  the  School  in  Company  with  the 
County  Superintendent  ?  School  District  Educational  Meetings; 
County  Educational  Publications  ;  State  Uniformity  in  Grading 
Schools  and  Teachers  is  Timing  Teachers  in  Examinations  ;  What 
Professional  Spirit  Should  be  Required  of  Teachers  and  How 
Can  it  be  Mamtained  ? 

We  don't  wish  to  find  fault,  but  thmk  one  or  two  subject* 
would  yield  ten  times,  yes,  one  hundred  times  the  result  actually 
attained  if  the  subject  was  big  enough.  Messrs.  Superintend- 
ents, if  you  want  to  make  progress,  discuss  topics  relating  to  su- 
perintendence. Whether  Bacon  wrote  Hamlet,  will  kee|^ 
awhile. 

The  Oregon  state  school  for  deaf  mutes  and  the  school  for  the 
blind  have  been  united  under  one  management.  Supt.  J.  L. 
Carter,  of  Union  county  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
The  school  is  located  at  Salem. 

The  Current  Literature  Publishing  Company,  New  York,  re- 
quests The  Journal  to  state  that  the  report  telegraphed  through- 
out  the  country  that  "  William  P.  Robinson,  charged  with  em- 
bezzling $10,000  from  his  employers,  was  the  publisher  of  Short 
Stories,  is  wholly  without  foundation.  He  has  never  had  any 
connection  ot  any  kind  with  Short  Stories  or  with  the  Current 
Literature  Publishing  Company. 

There  are  thirteen  women  county  superintendents  in  Wisconsin: 
Dora  M.  Riser,  Mary  Shane,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Williams,  Kate  Sabin, 
Viva  Brickley,  Anna'  Smith,  are  all  normal  school  graduates; 
Magt^ie  Ryan,  Ashland ;  Mary  A.  Nelson,  Washburn  ;  Anna  E. 
Shaffer.  Chippewa  Falls  ;  Emma  C.  Underwood,  Avoca  ;  Hattic 
L.  Peck,  Durand  ;  Caroline  Georgia  Bever,  Phillips ;  Anna  E. 
Guy,  Hayward. 

In  Louisville,  it  being  feared  Prof.  Kleinschmidt  would  not  be 
retained  as  principal  of  the  high  school,  many  citizens  called  a 
meeting  to  present  evidence  that  justifies  advocating  his  retention; 
those  who  hold  a  different  opinion  were  asked  to  explain  their  ob- 
jections.    It  was  largely  attended. 

The  state  department  of  education  of  Texas,  on  appeal  from 
Victoria  county,  ruled  that  nuns  cannot  teach  in  the  public  schools 
of  Texas,  and  that  everything  of  a  sectarian  nature  must  be  ab- 
solutely eliminated. 

A  special  town  meeting  will  be  held  at  New  Britain,  Conn.,  to 
appropriate  money  for  school  purposes.  About  $150,000  is 
needed ;  this  is  a  large  sum  for  a  town  of  this  size. 

Principal  Charles  Spaulding  was  unceremoniously  dismissed  from 
the  principalship  of  the  North  Adams,  Mass.,  high  school  last 
week.  The  members  of  the  committee  while  not  giving  a  specific 
reason  say  that  the  general  well-being  of  the  schools  absolutely 
demanded  this  procedure.  In  view  of  his  finishing  his  work  in 
North  Adams  in  less  than  six  weeks  it  is  a  severe  blow  to  one 
who  has  been  principal  for  four  years. 
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General  Educational  Travel. 


VERY  year  a  larger  proportion  of  the  ^00,000  teachers  of  the  United  States  employ  the  lone  summer  vacation  of  two  months  duration 
in  traveling.  Last  summer  it  centered  at  Asbury  Park  because  of  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association.  This  year  thousands 
will  go  to  the  West.    The 


National  Educational  Associtaion 


meets  at  DKMvmR,  Golorado.  from  July  O  to  t2.    It  will  draw  together  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States.    A 
TmiR  Ratk  is  made  on  the  railroads,  plus  the  annual  fee  to  the  N.  E.  A.     Many  attractive  side  trips  can  be  made  from  there. 


Omk  Fark  Roumo 


The  Qlens  Falls  Summer  School  will  attract  a  large  number  of 

earnest  students  this  year.     It  begins  July  i6 ;  continues  three  weeks. 

The  Martha's  Vineyard  Summer  School,  at  its  beautiful  sea- 
side resort  will  be  a  delightful  place  to  visit.     Begins  July  8—5  weeks. 

Chautauqua  has  a  thousand  attractions.     Its  special  course  for  teaah- 
ers  is  becoming  very  popular.     July  6  to  August  6. 

The  Mid-Summer  School,  Owcgo,  N.  Y.,  July  15  to  Aug.  2; 

The  A'.  Y.  University,  N.  Y.  Cily,  July  9  to  Aug.  16;  J/r.  Hoii's  School 
0/  Vocal  Harmony^  Lexington,  Mass  ,  July  30  to  Aug.  21 ;  Chautauqua  by 
the  Sea ^  L.  I.,  July  4  to  September  2.  (Address  Rev.  A.  E.  Colton,  Pat- 
chogue,  N.  Y  )  Bay  View,  Mich.,  July  10  to  Aug.  16  (Address  J.  M. 
Hill.)  Cornell  Univ.  'Summer  School,  July  8  to  Aug.  16,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Cook  County  Normal  Sumtner  School,  under  Col.  F.  W.  Parker,  July  15 
to  Aug.  3,  Englewood,   III. ;    Virginia  Summer  School  0/  Method,  June 


34— four  weeks.      .Address  Supt.    E.   C.    Glass,    Lynchburg,   Va.;  and 

many  others  of  which  full  particulars  will  be  found  in  the   "Summer 

School  Number"  of  The  School  journal,  issued  April  20.      A  copy 
free  to  any  address. 

The  American  Institute  of  Instruction  brings  together  several 

thousand  teachers  each  year. 

New  York  and  Penn.  State  Teachers'  Association,     in 

each  of  these  states  there  are  30,000  teachers  and  a  large  representation  is 
expected. 

European  Tours.  An  increasing  number  of  teachers  visit  Europ  e 
each  year.  Note  our  tour  to  England  for  $195.  See  another  page  of  this 
paper. 

Summer  Homes  in  the  Catskills,  Adirondack?,  Maine  Coast  or 
other  sea  shore  places  are  great  favorites  with  the  teachers. 


The  above  are  only  a  few  of  the  numerous  points  that  will  attract  the  readers  of  The  School  Journal.     Any  special  information  as  to  dates  will 
be  found  by  consulting  this  supplement  or  by  writing  direct  to  the  managers,  or  to  the  editors.     Enclose  stamp  for  reply. 


The  Pennsylvania   Railroad. 

As  the  Route  to  the  Annual  Meetir.g  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  at  Denver. 

To  the  Teachers  and  Their  Friends. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  the  greatest  railroad 
in  the  Wor.d  in  point  of  perfectly  constructed  mileage,  capital  invested, 
number  of  employe(:s,  annual  revenue,  terminal  facilities,  equipment,  com- 
fort and  safety,  this  great  national  highway  passes  en  route  to  Denver,  via 
either  Chicago  or  St.  Louis,  through  a  country  of  greater  historic,  coni- 
mercial  and  picturesque  interest  than  any  other.  Princeton,  Trenton,  Phil- 
adelphia, and  Pittsbui^,  which  was  old  "  Fort  Duquesne,"  re-echo  with 
memories  of  the  stirring  events  of  the  War  ot  Independence  ;  Chester.  Lan- 
caster, and  Dauphin  counties  have  been  made  agricultural  paradises  by  the 
Quakers,  Mennonites,  Amish  and  Moravians,  who  still  adhere  to  their  i6th 
century  dress  and  customs.  Stetlton,  Johnstown,  and  furnace  and  coke- 
oven-chequered  Allegheny  county  give  practical  illustrations  of  the  work- 
ings of  the  Modern  Philosopher's  btone  converting  iron,  coal  and  wood 
into  gold  ;  while  the  Delaware,  the  "Island-gemmed  Susquehanna,'*  and 
the  "Beautiful  Juniata"  rivers  combine  with  the  "  Hors^e  Shoe  Curve," 
"  AUegrippus  Pass,"  the  '•  Old  Portage  Road  "  and  the  "  Pack  Saddle"  of 
the  ever-changing  Allegheny  mountains,  to  make  the  journey  between  East 
and  West  like  the  dreams  of  a  poet  or  an  artist. 

Proposed  Schedule  for  the  National  Educational 
Special.    Subject  to  Modification. 

Leave  New  York,  Thursday,  July  4th,  10.10  A.M.  Following  the  famous 
Pennsylvania  Limited. 

Arrive  Philadelphia,  ,..*...        12.23  Noon. 

Dinner  at  the  restaurant  in  the  new  and  palatial  Broad  Street  Passenger 
Station  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Leave  Philadelphia,  12.53  P.M. 

Arrive  Altoona, 6.20  P.M. 

Supper  at  The  Logan  House,  Altoona,  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Passenger 
Station. 

Leave  Altoona,  6.50  P.M. 

Horse  Shoe  Curve,  AUegrippus  Pass,  and  the  Old  Portage  Road  viewed 
by  daylight,  Cresson  Springs  in  the  gloaming,  Johnstown  at  sunset,  the 
Pack  Saddle  by  early  moonlight,  and  Pittsburg,  the  great  Centtr  of  the 
iron,  steel,  and  glass  manufacturing  industnes  of  the  country,  approached 
amid  the  glow  of  miles  of  coke  ovens,  the  glare  of  natural  gas  nambeaux, 
and  the  pyrotechnic  displays  of  rolling  mills,  blast  fumacts,  and  glass 
works. 

Airive  Pittsburg,  .         (Central  Time) 

^eave  •......*. 

Arrive  Chicago, 

Meals  while  in  Chicago  at  Passenger  Station  restaurants 
preferred,  with  time  for  a  glimpse  of  Lake  Michigan  and  a  view  of  the  Co- 
lumbian Exposition  City. 

Leave  Chicago  by  special  train  about  noon  Friday,  arriving  at  Denver 
on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday  ;  or  lea\e  Chicago  by  regular  trains  in  special 
or  regular  sleeping  cars,  at  5.00,  10.00,  10.30  o'clock  Friday  night,  arriving 
at  Denver  Sunday  morning. 

Rates  at  hotels  and  boarding  houses  of  assured  respectability  may  be 
obtained  at  from  $2.50  and  $2.00  to  $1.00  per  day  on  the  American  plan, 
and  from  $150,  $1.00,  and  75  cts.  ♦o  50  cis.  per  day  on  the  Eun  pean  plan. 

Meals  en  route  may  be  had  at  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Passenger 
Station  restaurants,  where  stops  will  be  made  for  table  d'hote  service,  at 
75c.  per  meal,  or  may  be  obtained  from  the  Pullman  buffets,  on  train. 


8.30  P.M. 
9.00    " 
9. 10  A.  M . 
or  hotels  as 


BOOKING    OFFICES: 


BROOKLYN . 

860  Fulton  Street, 
4  Court  Stieet, 
Annex,  Ft.  Fulton  Street, 
98  Broadway,  E.  D. 

JERSEY    CITY. 

Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Passenger 
Station, 


NEW    YORK. 

No.  I  Astor  House, 
433  Broadway, 
944  Broadway, 
1 196  Broadway. 

HOBOKEN. 

Passenger  Agent,  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  Myers  Hotel. 

For  tickets,  reservations  at  hotels,  Pullman  reservations  on  National  Ed. 
ucational  Special,  etc.,  call  on  or  address  the  Ticket  Agent  of  the  Penn. 
sylvania  Railroad  at  any  of  the  above  named  booking  offices  or  the  under 
signed. 

SAMUEL  CARPENTER,  W.  W.  LORD,  Jr., 

Eastern  Passenger  Agent.  Ass't  Eastern  Passenger  Agent. 

1196  Broadway,  S.  E.  Cor.  29th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Names  should  be  registered  by  letter  or  otherwise,  at  as  early  a  date  as 
possible  in  order  that  the  necessary  Pullman  and  hotel  reservations  may  be 
made.  State  hotel  preference,  or  if  none,  rate  at  which  you  wish  accom- 
modations secured  at  hotel  oir  boarding  house,  and  if  on  American  or  Euro- 
pean plan. 

Railroad  fare  for  round  trip  between  New  York  and  Denver,  by  regular 
trains  other  than  -  PENNSYLVANIA  LIMITED,"  or  by  N.  E.  A.  Spe- 
cial, run  on  '*  PENNSYLVANIA  LIMITED  '»  schedule,  $48.7^. 

Including  railroad  faie  and  sleeping  car  accommodations,  on  basis  of  two 
persons  in  one  double  berth  in  botn  directions  not  more  than  $59.75. 

Including  railroad  fare,  sleeping  car  accommodations  as  above,  with 
meals  in  each  directi(>n,  averaging  40  cents,  or  less  a  la  caite,  from  train 
buflets,  or  75  cents  table  d'hote  at  Pennsylvania  Railroad  lestaurants,  en 
rtute,  with  Dining-Car  service  on  return  trip  if  desired — from  $65.75  to 
$68.00,  according  to  table  service  selected  by  Tourists. 

Including  railroad  fare,  sleeping-car  accommodations,  and  meals  en 
route  in  both  directions,  with  five  days'  board  at  Denver  at  $2.00  per  day, 
from  $75.00  to  $78  00,  according  to  table  service  selected  en  route,  or  if 
less  is  paid  for  beard  at  Denver,  a  proportionately  less  rate. 

Two  dollars  to  be  added  to  the  above  figures  for  National  Educational 
Membership  fee. 

The  trip  can  be  made  in  connection  with  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation special  upon  terms  as  low  as  the  following : 

ist. — Including  meals  en  route  aud  Pullman  sleeping  car  fare  in  each 
direction  on  the  basis  of  two  persons  in  a  double  berth,  each,  $65.75.  Or, 
•  with  one  person  in  a  double  berth,  $76.75. 

2nd.— Including  meals  en  route  and  Pullman  sleeping  car  fare  in  each 
direction  between  New  York  and  Chicago  with  Tounst  sleeping  car  in 
each  direction  between  Chicago  and  Denver,  2  persons  in  double  berth 
each,  $62.25.     I  person  in  double  berth,  $69.75. 

3rd. — Same  as  above  with  two  persons  in  double  berth  between  New 
York  and  Chicago  and  beat  in  free  reclining  chair,  between  Chicago  and 
Denver,  each,  $59.75. 

Or  with  one  person  in  double  berth  between  New  York  and  Chicago, 
$64.75. 

4th. — With  ist  class  day  coach  between  New  York  and  Chicago  and 
Tourist  sleeping  car  between  Chicago  and  Denver.  Two  persons  in  double 
bi;rth,  $57.25.    One  person  in  double  berth,  59.75. 

5th. — With  1st  class  day  coach  between  New  York  and  Chicago  and 
free  reclining  chair  car  between  Chicago  and  Denver  with  meab  from 
lunch  baskets  en  route,  $50.75. 

For  five  days*  stay  in  Denver  add  to  the  above  figure  $12.50.  $10.00, 
$7.50  c>r  $5.00  according  to  the  character  of  the  hotel  accommodations  re- 
quired.   Ample  provision  will  be  made  for  all. 
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SUMMER   TRAVEL  GUIDE. 


OH,  FOR  DENVER! 


Be  Sure  Your  Tickets 
Read  via  the  Popular 


WEST-SHORE 
'=RAILROAD== 


If  You    Are     Going   to 
the  Annual  Meet  of  the 


National  E**"catlonal  Association, 

July  9-12,  1895,  at  Denver,  Colo. 

Fast  Trains.    Elegrant   Parlor,  Sleeping,  and  Dining  Cars.    Special  Attention  to   Our  Patrons 
Going  to  this  Convention. 


WHERE  ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  SPEND  THE  SUMMER? 


Man  lUllroiul  ri 


So  fETMt  IMIrowl  <n  AmfrUn  nSen  lb«  adTsiitace*  for 
■ammar  triFel  kail  eDJo)'mrnI  «|d>1  to  tbr  Wrai  staiirv  R*ll- 
Toid.  HtartlDg  trom  Srw  Torlc  (flniaii4  wMcb  Are  cl11Bt«TMt 
— fire  DieuuK  iwarM  than  ADT  oitwT  dt J  In  tb«  world)  pkr*t]#l- 
t  tSe  iraadrit  rlTer  on  the  cODllBeot.  <I  tr»T»r»*«  tbIItm 
HiiB  anit  ilorri  rrncbea  muT  crr'Cal  labFarF- 


nletntn 


Fffr  information  as  to  Rates,   Trains,  S^-:..  apply  to  any  iVfSt  Shore  Ticket  A^ent,  t 


W.E.Brown,  C.  P.  A. 

Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

H.  ll.jACOE.  G.  E.  P.  A., 

363  Broadway.  New  York. 


F.  J.  Wolfe,  Ger.'l  Agent, 

Albany.  N.  Y. 
C.  E.  Lambert,  Gen  "I  Passenger  Agent, 

S  Vanderbtlt  Ave..  New  York. 


Nickel  Plate 

TBI  NEW  V11RI.  Coiriou 

(t  BT.  I.ODU  R.  K. 

,  Buffalo  and  Chicago 

BXJPPET  ^    IlIPriNG 

8r,E:E:i>E:it<«,  CARS 

THROUGH    SLEEPING    CARS 

BflttflflO  CHICIGO,  HBf  \  ORK  ilDd  BOSTON 

B&OOAOE  CHECKED  TO  DEBTIHATIOK. 

AT  CHICAGO  the  Dtpol  of  the  NIrtel  Pljle  Ros 
is  located  at  Twellib  Si,  Vijdutt,  cor.  Twilll 
and  Clark  Sts..  convenient  by  sireel  car  i>[  eli 
Tated  R.  R.  to  any  pan  ul  itac  tiiy. 

AT  CI.EVM.AN'D  all  Irains  stop  at  Euclid  A<> 
anl   Pei-rl  S(.  a-rt   ■■    Mnin    i*ai,«no»r  !?lnii,,i 

T  nrnfF™ 

EiieR 
ricliel  Aienl,  or  addrc» 
A.  W.  J0HH8T0H,         B,  1.  HOBBSB, 

Gen'l  Snpt,  Gmi'I  fui.  Agt. 


SPEND  YOUR  VACATION  IN 

Northern   * 
*    Michigan 

At  some  ofthe  numerouB  pipulac  re<oTls  on  I  jke 
Uichi^n  and  iis  tribuury  luya.     'I  he  deli^'htful 

COOL  LAKE  ilREEZES. 
Pure  air  and  ualer.  make  Ibis  rej^iun  a  natura 
Sanitirium   (or   the   recupera(ioi)  uf  exhausiei 
btainworkecs. 

Petoekey,  Bay  View,  Traverse 
City  and  Charlevoiz, 

Are  snme  of  the  papular  resorts  locMed  on  llii 

ilClfiO  {  WEST  MIGmGlN  R'V 

■■  THE  sci^yic  Lixn." 


iufr«t  Sl«eplrifc  Car*, 

Chicago.  SI.  l-ouiB,  Cindnnaii 
r.rand  Kapids  10  Petnskey  anr 


Detroit,  Lansing  &NorttierDR.R,, 


Tourist  Tickets  «t  REDUCED  RATES, 

from  June  I'^t  lo  Sept.  ,toth,  good  to  reluni  until 
October  31st.    S«id  for 

"TOURS  IN  niCHIQN," 

r.ur  beauti'utly  illuslraled  pamphlet  describing  all 

CEO.  DiHIVEl,  Gtmral  Passenger  igent, 

GRAND  RAMDS.  MICH, 


"Four  Track  Series- 

ETCHINGS 

Etght  beautiful  photo-gravure  etchiags. 
printed  un  line  plate  paper,  SjxjJ 
inches,  have  been  issued  bf  the  Pass- 
enger  DepartmenI   of   the    New    Yort 


The  titles 


.s  follows  : 


"Tbo  Wasbington  Bridge," 
"Rockoriues,'* 
"Old  SprJDg  at  Vest  Point," 
"floaDdiDg  ttiellose,  lobaik  Yallej," 
"Ho.  999  and  tbeDeVttt  Clinton," 
"Tbe  Empire  State  Express." 
"Horse  Sboe  Fall,  Hlagira,"  and 
"Gorge  of  tbe  KiagaraRiTer." 

Copies  may  be  Secured  at 

ihe  office  of  Gfor.^k  H.  Damei.s,  Gen- 
eral Passenger  Agtnl,  Grand  Central 
Station,  New  York,  for  50  cents  each ; 
or  will  be  niailed  in  stilT  lubes,  secun 
from  injury,  to  any  address,  for  JJ 
cents  each,  or  any  two  of  ihem  to  one 
address,  for  $1.30,  or  any  three  or 
mote  ordered  at  one  time  to  one  ad- 
dress, 60  cents  each,  in  currency, 
stamps,  cxpresf,  or  postal  money  order. 

GOOD  VALUE  FOR  TBE  HOME  T 


SUMMER  TRAVEL  GUIDE. 


PlCTDRESQOE 
TRUNK  IINE 

OF 

AMERICA. 


BLOCK  SAFETY  SIGNALS 

THE  ONLT  UNB 

WITHOUT      CHANCE 

FBOM 

NDW  YORK, 
CBICAGO, 

CLEVlSLAlfD, 

CINCIITNATJ, 

TO 

Beautiful 
Chautauqua  Lake, 

LOCAl'ED    AT     A     HIGH     AI.TITCDE. 
AMIDIT  CHARMING  HUBROUNDINOl*, 


THE  IDEIL  SUMMEII  RESORT. 


PICTURESQUE  ERIE  LINES. 

D.     I.    ROBERTS, 

Cen.   Passenger  Agant. 


I  The  Greatest  Railroad 

*  on  Earth— 

ISantaFeRoute 

*  *      Teachers  apd  ollieis  goiog  lo 

C  National  Educational  Association 

r  mettioe  al  Denver,  in  July,  should 

f  lemeraber  that  Ibe  Santa  Fe  offers 

f  as  low  lalet  m  anyood/  else,  wiih  bet- 

E  Special    inducemeDts    to    small    or 

<i  laree  parlies. 

f  Through  Pullman  Sleepera  and  free 

f  Chiit  Cara-ChlcaEo,  St.  Louis  and 

i  Kansas   City  lo  Denver.      One  hun- 

r  dffd    m'Ati'    superb   view  of    Rocky 

P  Mountains  between  Pueblo  and   Den- 

[  PHiil 

!    "!!!!!'„ 

!  tains  alter  meeting  is 

For  ticket  rates,  descriptive  pirn- 
iphlets.  etc..  address 
C.  D.  SluoNSON,  Gen.  Eastern  Aet. 
k        E.  r.  BuRNFTT.  Easlem  Pass.  Agt. 
I  i6i  Broadway,  New  Yoik 

I  Host  Picturesque 

'  Line  to  Colorado. 

w 


Xhe 
'thousand 
[slands. 


"Ike  Fitherman's  Paradiie." 

This  is  3  resort  where  fashioti  and  fish- 
ing are  admirably  blended,  and  as  a  place 
tor  health  restoring,  life  giving  rest,  its 
equii  is  hard  to  find. 

Reached  by  throu^  cars  of  the 

New  York  Central 


Clayton  or  Cape  Vincent. 

— oSlif*- 

A  copy  of  "Fishing  Amongr  the  Thous- 
and Islands"  the  most  beautiful  book  of 
its  kind  ever  published,  will  be  sent  free, 
postpaid,  to  any  address  in  the  world,  on 
receipt  of  5  two-cent  stamps,  by  George 
H.  Daniels,  General  Passenger  Agent, 
Grand  Central  Station,  New  York 


'  Mountains 
Lakes  and 
Seashore" 

IS  TUB  TITLE  OF  ii 


SDimer  Excursion  Book 


E  ISSUED  FOR  SEA! 

1895 


NewYoikaidNevEnglandRailroad 


CONTAISINO  O 


TWO   HUNDRED  AND   FIFTY 
SDHBIER  TOURS, 


EMBRACIMO: 


ARE  YOU  GOING 

To  tiM  Katlonal  EducBllonal  ISHClatlon  i 
wlileb  will  be  brld  In  benT,-r.  (oUnrdfl.  Jul 

to  the  DDderilni^, ""order  lK«yo™nay  te 
&^AIi«nR-ll>«ii<l.wltbll<canDr^ll(.Q>  t. 


OF  INTEREST 

To  Teacta  and  Their  Friends. 


Murlnn.  amilloii^inl  Pueblo,  boltoaltpnlntaof  •conic 
attraonaa  Id  Colorado.  tJUh.  and  lu  PaelOc  CoaM 
nolDta.  I  nelDdlDiCealt  lake,  Ondm ,  V  el  Lowitooe  Nation- 
al Park.  Caltrarnla.  and  Alaaka-Tbeublcwo  and  Nortb- 

CHICAGO,  UNION  PACIFIC  and 

posiKile    cut.    Tarloui   partlei  are    beina    formrd 

Do  You  Live  In  New  Jersey? 

Hon.  A.  B.  FOL&HD,  But*  Bapt,  TubUa  In- 

itmoUan,  Ttmitvn,  X,  J. 
J.  WILKBAXEMKKpT.Prlnalpkl.KlUw  St, 

lehool,  1i»wirk,  V,  J, 
J.  TEBHintE,  Hnpt  Pnbtle  Sahooli,  HMkm- 

«Mk,  V,  J.,  or  t0  J.  M.  SU«TOH,  Stat* 

11^.,  aAhtj  Pufc,  V.  J. 
E>o  You   Live  In  New  York? 

C  W.  BASD8E1I,  BTTMDia,  R.  T, 
CHAa.  W.  COLE,  Snpt.,  Albur,  K.  T. 
B.  TERBBOECE,  287  Srotdwft;,  R.  T, 
B.  A.  OBOBS,  428  Broadway,  R,  T. 
VH    A,  CLIfFBELL,   Frln.,   Behool  Ro.  M, 
BraoklTtt,  R.  T. 


And  liaiiy  Othtr  Funoni  Bm 

FnilTellttot  KanmBrH 
rdiaa  Pi 


^1 


Trite 
,nd    Di''  "'  0-  LTTI,  PtM.  Ronnal  BohSDl,  Mtlltn- 


B.  L,  MeCLAIK,  Otn.  EMtamPAtHngarAgt., 

CHictoo  aao  Alios  BiiUHun, 
■01  BnMdwBT, 


few  York,  N.  Y. 


^•■■niry  if^rdiaa  PlBcea  in  th«  staiei  ot  lAa.  ,         tIU*,  Fft. 

•.ck-aelia.  "*„?«?,'•'■»?";  ,<i!'"''r"''=?il,;S5  !  WAT80R  COKELL,  ISDIt  H.  lOOilt.,  Philfc-.P* 

er  w«k  lip"  arlii;  ""*■"*  '""  ""  "•"■"  ■  w,  H.  JISHBE,  WtttliftrK.  Pi. 

Send  tour  ceDi*  In  ■tamp*  tor  ropr  to  j      Oo  Vou  Reside  In   New  England? 

_        —  -  «..,..,,...,  WriUto  Dr.  A.  E.  VIRBHIP,  3  Bomersst  St., 

W.      R.      BABCOCK.         i  Boston, —  - 

GfK-l  Pasir  AgemI,  M.  V.  and  .V.  £.  R.  X.  I  ln^™4"id  w'fl  iSfo 
ISO  BUMintB  BTBBBT,  80ST0R,  KAU.       HSd  Je^^V'^r^  tHn"' 


Boston,  Mats, 
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National  Educational  Convention, 


Adirondack 
Mountains 

If  you  have  never  visiijd  the 
Adirondack  Mountains,  you  will 
find  that  region  a  surprise  and  a 
delight  to  you  ;  if  you  have  visited 
it,  you  will  surely  go  again.  The 
service  between  New  York  and 
the  Adirondacks  this  year,  by  the 
New  York  Central,  will  be  better 
than  ever  before.  Send  two  2- 
cent  stamps  to  George  H.  Daniels, 
General  Passenger  Agent,  Grand 
Central  Station,  New  York,  for  a 
copy  of  the  New  York  Central's 
new  colored  map  of  the  Adiron- 
dack Mountains. 


DENVER,  COLORADO,  JULY,    1895. 
COLORADO   SHORT   LINE, 


you  should  f*m 
cial  centers  in  tbe 
s  one  al  tbe  moM 


Either  going  to  or  returning  from  the  National  Educational  Com 
Ihrougli  Si.  Louis,  the  Gate-Way  to  the  Sculhwesl,  one  of  Ihe  grealesl 
United  States,  and  a  poinl  which  presents  qpaiij'  ailraciions.  Tower  Hil 
beautiful  parks,  and  one  of  the  finest  (lamplts  of  landscape  gardening  in  Ihe  wona. 

Shaw's  Botanical  Gardens  conlain  plants  (rem  all  parts  ol  the  vorld  and  should  be  seenbr 
every  educator. 

Si.  Louis  IS  one  of  the  few  large  cities  in  the  United  Slates,  that  has  a  Union  Station,  where  lU 
Iiains  entering  and  leaving  Ihe  city  arrive  and  depart,  and  one  which  is  considered  one  of  the  SocK 
specimens  of  architecture  in  ihe  United  Stales  and  is  ihe  largest  in  ibe  world. 

The  COLORADO  SHORT  LINE  reaches  from  Si.  Louis  to  Kansas  Citv,  and  tfaeaca 
throuRh  Kansas  and  Colorado  lo  Pueblo.  Leaving  Pueblo  under  Ihe  shadows  of  the  Rocky  UouD- 
lains  il  Ulces  tis  course  to  Denver.  Pikes  Ptak  and  the  Kocky  Mountains  are  in  sight  for  lao  milai. 
Daily  trains  are  operated  via  this  line,  carrying  Pullman  Bullet  Sleeping  Cars  and  free  RedJoine 
Chair  Cars, 

For  fuilher  information,  rates  of  fare,  pamphlets,  etc.,  address 

L.    W.  EWAliD,  NnvEng.  Past.  Agl.. 
300  iraahlBgtau  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS., 


Mexican  Central  Railway  Co.,  "mited. 

City  0/  Mexico.  April  20,    1895. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  MEETING.     DENVER. 

COLORADO,  JULY  5-12.   1895. 
Afler  its  close,  have  you  considered  ytur  plans  for  the  summer  ?    The  following  proposition  majF 
appear  both  novel  and  attractive. 


A  TRIP  TO  MEXICO. 


;riCy  11 


15  61"  Pahr.  in  the  ihade, 


the  avei. 


.    ...,     ...  undsodd — but  facts 

;e  summer  temperature  for  Ihe  past  fifleen 
:,  Fahr.,  Guy  of  Mexico.  1894, as  follows: 


■"""^'ati'cS'sTf  Um'-*"**    Explanation  ?-ELEVATICNI 
COST. 

Denver  lo  the  City  of  Mexico  and  return,  t|0.oo  going  and  returning  Ihe  same  route. 

$15.00  going  via  El  Paso  and  returning  through  "--'-   ■  ~  '  —  J 

day  limit  with  slopMJvers  in  transit  al  any  point  south  i 
Baggage  allowance,  150  pounds. 

4900  MILES   FOR  $40.0011 


A  Reduction  of  66  2-3  per  cent.  Irpin  Tariff. 

introverted  that  the  line  of  Ihe 

MEXICAN    CENTRAL    RAILWAY 

licluresque  and  historic  regions  of  the  Republic,  and  the  great  and  p 


««3S 


99,000 

The  Mexican  Central  Railway  is  th 
of  Mexico ;  alto  the  only  line  running  in  its  Irains  Pulluah  Pal 
through  without  change  at  the  border,  and  PALAfE  Keclihino  CttAD 


.'     DM9        PitohucH  . 

e  only  Standard  Gauge  lini 


n  sol  000 


81S0 

1831 


NORTHERN  MICHIGAN 
SUMMER  RESORTS. 


INTERESTING. 

here  more  cheaplj'  than  al  home.     An  American  dollar  buys  t 
par.     Cost  of  living  is  about  the  same  in  Mexican  money  as  il 

noney. 
CtHls  la  f'-oo  an  Huar.  1  STREET  CAR  FARE,  6  Ceul, 

MEALS,  JO  Centi  and  Less. 

HOW   TO  COME. 

■,  345.00  p«r  diom. 


culhne.    For  fuller  information  app.y  at  any  of 
"  Booklel.  just  from  the  press. 
'      ADAM  HOFFMAN,  W.  D.  MURDOCK,  M.  H.  KING.  C.   R.  MINER 

1         Gen.  PassenRCr  AECnl.  Asst.  Gen.  Pan.  AKenI,  ■  A.  G.  P.  A,.  G.  T.  P.  A.. 


T.  H.  HEALY. 


C.  L.  LOCKWOOD,  Gea.  Pkh,  Agt.    | 
Grud  Rftplds,  Uich.  i 


W.  C.  CARSON, 

A  tropical  Venice. 
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^EACHERS:     mm 

#      #     If  you  are 

Going  to  Denver 

TAKE  THIS   LINE,    only  one 

CHANGE  OF  CARS  BETWEEN  BOSTON.  NEW  YORK  CITY  AND  OTHER 
CITIES  ALONG  THE  LINE  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  AND  BOSTON 
AND  ALBANY  AND  LAKE  SHORE  AND  MICHIGAN    SOUTHERN  RAIL- 
WAYS AND  DENVER. 

Only  Double-Track  Line  between  the  East  and  Chicago. 

BY  THE  WAY  OF  BUFFALO.  PICTURESQUE  SOUTH  SHORE  OF  LAKE  ERIE,  CLEVELAND,  and  TOLEDO. 

Eleirant  Sleeping  Cars.     Sumptuous  Diuiug  Cars.     Hue  Day  Coaches. 
Punctual  Service.    Courteous  Attention. 

NIAGARA   FALLS  »no 
CHAUTAUQUA  LAKE 


MAY   BE  VISITED   WITHOUT  EXTRA  CHARGE  ON  THE 
RETURN  FRCM  THE  N.  E.  A.  MEETING. 


LOW     RATES. 

A.     J.     SMITH,    G.     P.     &    T.    A.,     CLEVELAND,    OHIO. 


TEACHERS,. 


NOVA  SCOTIA, 


iL'a'^To'JSE  Summer  School  at  Portland,  Me. 

•  WAY  DOWN  EAST,"         or  the        WHITE  HOUNTAIHS 

NEW    YORK    AND    BOSTON 


and  Kli»01i''Cily  o(  » 
Insid*  Route,  coDnctti 


By  the     NORWICH     LINE,    operated  by  New  York  and  New  England  Railroad. 

3,  North  Rli 


j.m..  any  wMk-d»y.  eiilier  by  ih«  new  flyer  "Cily  o(  Lowell,"  ibe  "GreyhouDd  &f  Long  Island  Siuod,"  or  the  tapnlar 
raveler  enjoys  a  delubttui  evenlnit'i  uil  on  Ibe  Sound,  wUb  apporluniiy  lor  1  sumptuous  dinner  (a  la  carle  or  uMe 
ly  oneof  therinestorchmrai  camed  by  this  line.  After  t  good  nUhi's  sleep,  ibe  Norwich  Line  betnv  th« 
New  London  KitbVestibuled  Meamboal  Express  Train  due  Boiton  9.10  a.m..  and  connecting  for  points  North  and  BaM. 


In  BOSTON,  3S8  WuUngton  ttTMt. 
station, loot  alBnnunnBtrMt. 

NDOLPH,  Qen.  TralBc  Hanasir.       W.  R.  BABCOCK,  QcDeral  FiMcnfer  Ageat. 


Out  of  the  Beaten  Bath 


Northern 

Steamship 

Company's 

Exclusively  Passenger  Steamship's. 

Northwest    and    Northland. 

Semi- wee  lily  service  begins  Ji 


ARE  THE  VACATION 
TRIPS  ON  THE  GREAT 
LAKES  OFFERED  BY 
THE       -        -        -        - 


:n  Hallway, 
The  Dnstleis  Knd  Moat  Delightful  Route  Across  the  Continent. 

Scud  3c.  iiDiDp  for  lonrlat  pablttBtUa. 


VACATION  -  TOURS. 

Best  Trip  for  the  Money. 
$t9B.  $195. 

A  six  week's  tour  in  Scotland  and  England  with  three  week's 
residence  in  Camb[{d£:e  or  OiFord  and  atlendance  at  the  Sum- 
mer Schools  there,  or  a  stay  in  LoodoD,  or  Id  Paris.  Most 
lirips  o(  moderate  expense  mean  30  days  hard  travel  with  no 
rest  or  lime,  to  adequately  "  see"  or  enjoy  novel  experiences, 
and  coat  $350.     One  party  alreaty  formed. 


H.  S.  KELLOGG.   Man.. 
61  JEatt  Sintn  Street,  NMW  YOBK. 
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Workingman's  School. 


AN  EXHIBIT  Of"  PUPILS'  WORK. 

The  exhibit  of  this  unique  insiilution  given  last  week  presented 
many  interesting  features  The  school  bmlds  or  new  education 
principles,  and  is  conducted  by  thoroughly  [rained  teachers  who 
work  with  devoiion  and  enthusiasm  for  the  cause.  The  sole  aim 
that  is  kept  in  view  is  to  mold  the  children's  character  and  to  give 
it  moral  strength  and  moral  beauty.  None  of  the  studies  usually 
pursued  in  the  schools  are  neglected.  Among  the  special  leat- 
ures  are :  manual  training,  free-hand  drawing,  science  teaching, 
weekly  natural  history  excursions,  and  visits  to  leading  industrial 
establishments  in  the  upper  grades,  unseclarian  moral  instruc- 
tion, regular  examinations  of  pupils  by  school  physicians,  and 
rareful  observation  and  study  of  the  psychic  characteristics  of  the 
children  by  the  teachers. 

THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  course  of  instruction  comprises  in  all  classes :  elementary 
natural  science,  geography,  geometry  (form  lessons),  construction 
(manual  work),  mechanical  drawing,  free-hand  drawing,  design- 


ing, modeling  in  clay,  reading  (literature),  composition,  language, 
and  spelling,  German,  writing,  arithmetic,  history,  ethics,  vocal 
music,  gymnastics.  In  the  three  highest  grades  algebra  is  taught 
in  connection  with  arithmetic  and  geometry.  Latin  has  oeen  m- 
troduced  in  the  two  highest  classes.  Co-education  of  boih  sexes 
in  the  same  class-room  and  studies  is  the  rule ;  from  the  third 
grade  up,  however,  the  boys  receive  their  instruction  in  madual 
work  in  the  workshop,  the  girls  bemg  taught  in  the  sewing-room ; 
and  in  some  of  the  lessons  in  gymnastics  the  exercises  of  the  boys 
and  girls  are  conducted  in  separate  classes. 

FROM  SYMBOLISM  TO  REALISM. 

The  exhibits  showed  how  individual  talents  may  develop  when 
offered  so  many  splendid  opportunities.  Some  of  the  art  work 
was  skilfully  executed  and  really  beautiful. 

Dr.  Groszmann,  the  superintendent  of  the  school,  explained 
that  the  idea  which  had  been  lollo«-ed  out  in  the  course  of  the 
past  year  was  "  From  symbolisni  to  rsahsm."  This  certainly  is 
a  sound  maxim  and  deserves  to  be  widely  discussed,  lis  appli- 
cation could  be  traced  through  all  the  studies,  particularly  the 
manual  work.  The  blocks  and  sticks  of  the  kindergarten,  lor 
instance,  are  to  the  children  symbols  of  various  things  ;  a  cube 
may  represent  a  house,  a  horse,  a  bridge,  or  a  man.  In  the  first 
primary  class  the  construction  material  already  begins  to  assume 
a  more  definite  character.  Small  building  blocks  are  used  to  rep- 
resent bricks.  The  work  consists  in  bricklaying  and  construction 
of  steps,  bridge,  chimney,  and  small  house  from  plans  and  dicta- 
tion. The  common  building  laws  are  strictly  observed.  The 
first  tools,  a  jack-knife  and  an  awl,  are  introduced  in  the  second 
year ;  glue  is  also  used.  Among  the  exhibits  of  the  children  of 
this  grade  were  simple  wooden  models  of  house,  yard,  and  gar- 
den implements,  sucn  as  ladders,  rakes,  sledge-hammers,  clothes- 
horses,  etc.  In  the  third  H^iie  the  scroll  saw  is  added.  The 
exhibited  picket  fences,  farm  wagons,  and  rakes  were  very 
small,  but  were  truer  copies  ol  the  real  object  than  those  of  the 

Erevious  year.  The  fourth  year  pupils  exhibited  pieces  of  house- 
old  furni.ure,  made  to  a  scale,  ol  wood  (sawing,  boring  holes, 
planing,  and  gluing).  In  the  fifth  year  the  wood  work  includes 
ine  cutting  of  chamfers  and  grooves  with  the  chisel.  Two  very 
interesting  pieces  of  work  were  shown,  representing  results  of 
group  work.    One  was  a  locomotive,  the  other  was  a  fire  engine, 


representing  a  combination  of  geometrical  solids  corsiructed  of 
cardboard  and  wood.  The  former  was  a  clever  copy  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania passenger  locomotive  P.  In  the  sixth  year  wood-carving 
and  wood-turning  is  introduced  ;  in  the  seventh  tnakinf;  in  wood 
of  simple  patterns  for  casting  :  and  in  the  eighth  construction  of 
simple  models  of  machinery  in  wood  and  metal.  Architectural 
building  plans  (front  elevation,  floor  plans,  etc.)  were  also  noted 
among  the  exhibits. 

In  the  sewing  work  also  the  procedure  "  from  symbolism  to 
realism  "  was  observed.  (In  a  later  issue  of  The  Journal  this 
methodical  maxim  and  its  application  will  be  more  fully  discussed.) 

correlation  of   STUDIES. 

The  exhibit  showed  many  evidences  of  interesting'  experiments 
aiming  at  a  rational  solution  of  the  problem  of  correlating  studies. 
There  was  a  croquet  set.  for  instance,  made  by  a  group  of  chil- 
dren. In  this  constiuclion.  wire  work,  wood  cutting,  clay  model- 
ing, and  paiating  had  to  be  combined.  The  knowledge  gained 
in  geometry  and  arithmetic  was  drawn  upon  in  the  drawmg  of  the 
plans,  measuring  of  distances,  r.'esetvation  of  proper  proportion, 
etc, ;  finally,  every  step  taken  in  the  production  of  the  work  was 
described  in  oral  or  written  composition. 

A  set  of  books  was  seen  in  which  the  making  of  apraos,  dresses, 
etc  .  was  minutely  described  by  the  children.  Geometry,  paper- 
folding,  cardboard,  and  other  manual  work  are  combined  with 
arithmetic  in  the  teaching  of  fractions.  In  the  new  prospectus 
of  the  school,  it  is  stated  that  in  reading  and  composition  the  work 
in  all  the  other  branches  is  unified,  Reading  not  only  series  10 
introduce  the  pupils  to  the  study  of  literature,  but  by  means  of 
supplementary  readers  is  largely  used  to  support  the  science 
teaching,  history  teaching,  etc.  The  composi:ions  are  made  to 
cover  all  the  actual  work  of  the  school,  and  to  reproduce  the  pu- 
pils' experiences  gathered  on  their  excursions  and  sketching  tours 
to  the  surrounding  country,  to  the  Central  park,  the  natural  his- 
tory, and  art  museums,  and  to  factories,  which  they  visit  under 
the  guidance  of  (heir  teachers. 

COMPOSITION. 

Some  of  the  compositions  of  the  children  are  most  interesting. 
It  is  evident  that  the  pupils  are  allowed  perfect  freedom.  The 
absence  of  stereotype  expressions  is  very  refreshing.  The  child 
gives  himself.  There  was  one  diary  kept  by  a  boy  in  which  he 
relates  some  amusing  experiences.  March  17  be  writes:  "To- 
day I  amused  the  baby  which  was  the  lirst  real  bard  work  for 
some  time !  1  !  "  The  double  underscoring  of  the  "  real "  is  ex- 
pressive. March  iS  he  says  :  "  The  St.  Patrick's  day  parade  did 
not  see  me.  Tried  to  get  oS  from  the  work  class,  but  Mr.  Bed- 
ford got  on  to  my  trick  and  I  didn't  go."  The  compositions  de- 
scribing  a  rainy  day,  by  the  children  of  one  of  the  lower  classes, 
were  very  humorous. 

In  the  first  primary  cla<is  the  compositions  are  oral.  The  chil- 
dren give  their  thoughts  and  the  teacher  takes  them  down  in  writ- 
ing. There  was  one  type-written  composition  of  this  kind  de- 
scribing a  walk  to  Central  park  and  particularly  the  Thorvald- 
sen  statue,  and  all  the  teacher  had  told  her  about  the  great  Dan- 
ish scuptor. 

LATIN. 

The  study  of  Latin  was  during  the  past  year  taken  up  in  tbe 
eighth  year ;  next  year  it  is  proposed  to  begin  the  language  in  the 
seventh  grade.  Several  books  were  exhibited  showing  tests  that 
were  given.  The  object  of  these  tests  was  to  examine  the  chil- 
dren as  to  their  insight  into  the  meaning  of  Latin  cases.  The  sane 
words  were  used  to  construct  five  diRerent  sentences,  changing 
the  termination  of  the  words  in  various  ways. 

CONCLUSION. 

To  the  careful  obierver  it  was  plain  that  the  exhibit  repre- 
sented the  honest  class  work  of  the  children.  "Show"  was 
scrupulously  avoided.  Nothing  had  been  "specially"  prepired. 
The  marks  of  the  correcting  hand  of  the  teacher  were  found 
in  the  books. 

The  nature  study  work  was  especially  good,  if  a  comparative 
estimate  may  be  made.  The  plan  followed  cannot  fail  to  attract 
the  pupils  to  an  intelligent  communication  with  nature,  and  to  ac- 
quaint them  with  the  abundance  of  her  resources. 

Teachers  who  come  to  .\'cw  York  city  will  do  well  to  spend  a 
day  at  the  school,  A  prospectus  m,iy  probibly  be  obtained  by 
addressing  the  superintendent.  The  iiistiiuiion  is  located  at  109 
West  S4th  street.  It  is  supported  by  the  United  Relief  works  of 
ttie  Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  of  which  Prof,  Felix  Adier  is  the 
leader.  The  executive  committee  is  composed  of  experts  whose 
advice  is  constantly  sought  in  planning  the  work  of  the  several 

Connecticut. 

The  Connecticut  State  Council  of  Education  discussed  manual 

traming  and  some  pretty  sharp  things  were  said.     Mr.  A.  B. 

Morrill,  of  New  Haven,  principal  of  the  normal  school,  ctinsidered 

the  great  danger  was  the  inadequacy  of  the  results  of  (be  course 
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of  instruction,  the  lack  of  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  the  result. 
If  the  course  did  not  get  beyond  the  making  of  a  joint  it  was  a 
failure.  It  must  be  associated  with  an  idea  to  come  afterwards. 
Manual  training  must  be  used  to  stimulate  the  intellect  in  tvery 
way.  The  boy  should  be  taught  to  make  a  water-wheel  becau«:e 
that  work  would  stimulate  the  idea  of  gravity  doing  the  work. 
Windmills,  telegraph  sounders,  boats,  etc.,  should  be  built  for  this 
purpose  rather  than  train  children  10  make  a  perfect  «crew  eye. 
Their  work  should  be  upon  things  that  come  into  play  in  every- 
day life. 

Mr.  £.  D.  Robbins,  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  said  the 
schools  he  had  visited  exemplified  the  poverty  of  the  system.  The 
examples  shown  from  the  Pratt  institute  were  referred  to  as  illus- 
trating the  statement.  A  good  joint  did  not  stimulate  a  boy  very 
greatly  to  think.  The  work  surrounding  the  making  of  a  good  joint 
seems  to  be  based  upon  simply  the  carpenter's  idea.  The  system 
which  produces  back-ache  instead  of  brain  work  is  a  failure.  The 
system  which  stimulates  a  boy  to  tackle  problemsjs  the  main  thing. 
He  referred  to  a  class  employed  in  drawing  from  objects  seen 
through  a  nr  icroscope.  At  the  end  of  the  season  the  class  could 
draw  better  than  the' class  in  drawing,  and  the  pupils  had  learned 
a  great  deal  in  biology  besides. 

Thomas  W.  Mather,  of  New  Haven,  principal  of  the  Boardman 
Manual  Training  high  school,  spoke  of  the  result  of  the  study  of 
mathematics  in  high  schools  upon  those  who  did  not  intend  to  go 
to  college.  For  such  a  boy  to  spend  bis  four  year  course  in  that 
work  would  be  like  a  man  spending  much  time  in  making  a  fine 
set  of  tools  and  a  tool  chest  and  when  finished  putting  them  to 
one  side  to  rest.  He  thought  the  time  devoted  to  such  studies 
could  be  well  reduced  one-half. 

Education  Secretary  Hill,  of  Massachusetts,  said ;  "  We  are  told 
on  eminent  authority  that  among  the  primary  instincts  of  children 
there  are  fourth  at  stand  very  conspicuously  forth  :  construction, 
imitation,  emulation,  and  ownership.  It  is  a  familiar  quartette  ; 
we  recognize  its  presence  in  grown  people,  not  excluding  ourselves. 
That  is,  the  child  likes  to  do  things ;  he  likes  to  do  what  he  sees 
others  do ;  he  likes  to  do  thing:s  as  well  as  others  do  them  or  bet- 
ter ;  and  he  likes  to  possess  things,  especially  if  it  costs  him  some- 
thing to  get  them. 

'*  The  kindergarten  is  really  a  little  manual  training  school. 
Froebel  saw  that  the  school  should  be  fitted  to  the  child,  and  not 
the  child  to  the  school.  He  planned  the  kindergarten  according- 
ly, provided  '  gifts '  for  it,  that  is,  suitable  objects  for  the  child 
to  observe  and  '  occupations,'  that  is,  suitable  things  for  the  child 
to  do,  and  bhowed  in  what  order  they  should  be  taken  up  and 
how  the  instruction  should  be  given.  In  all  things  he  utilized  the 
child's  interest ;  he  aimed  to  keep  it  and  strengthen  it  by  fixing  it 
on  higher  things  ;  and  his  goal  was  self-control,  self-direction,  and 
self-help  in  the  child  on  steadily  ascending  lines. 

••  The  ideal  school  of  the  future,  the  coming  school  in  our  more 
advanced  communities,  is  a  school  with  rich  facilities  for  learning 
by  doing,  as  well  as  a  school  for  learning  through  unaided  men- 
tal action.  Nowhere  is  learning  by  doing  more  imperative  than 
in  the  earliest  stages  of  schooling,  if  this  way  of  learning  can  be 
dispensed  with  at  all,  it  is  higher  up  in  one's  growth  when  one's 
work  is  in  the  realm  of  pure  thought.  Even  here  laboratory  or 
manual  work  cannot  be  fully  spared,  however  much  it  may  be 
narrowed  and  specialized. 

"  In  hand  training  in  the  broader  sense,  the  executive  side  of  the 
nature  is  particularly  favored-  I  mean  the  faculty  of  using  the 
powers  of  the  body  and  the  mind  in  doing  visible  and  tangible 
things,  in  constructing  something,  in  overcoming  the  conditions 
of  matter,  in  impressing  the  forces  of  nature  into  obedience  and 
service. 

**  Good  teachers,  good  super\Msion,  good  support,  are  all  as  im- 
peratively needed  for  tool  work  as  for  book  work." 


A  New  Pension  Bill. 

The  Michigan  les^islature  last  week  passed  a  bill  establishing 
a  retirement  fund  for  the  public  school  teachers  of  Detroit. 
The  act  reads  in  its  main  provisions  as  follows  * 

Section  I. — The  treasurer  of  the  board  of  education  is  given  power  to 
hold  aU  moneys  belonging  to  the  fund,  and  invest  or  pay  out  the  same  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  board  of  trustees  h:reinafter  provided  for.  The 
fund  shall  consist  of : 

/•Vrj/.— All  money,  pay,  compensation,  or  salary  or  any  part  thereof, 
deducted  or  withheld  from  any  teacher  or  teachers  on  account  of  absence 
from  duty,  or  any  cause,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  rules  of 
the  board  of  education. 

Seconds — All  moneys  received  from  donations,  legacies,  gifts,  bequests,  or 
otherwise  for  or  on  account  of  such  funds. 

Third, — All  such  other  moneys  as  may  be  obtained  from  miscellaneous 
sources  or  appropiiated  or  raised  thereof  by  approval  of  the  common  coun- 
cil and  board  of  estimates. 

Fourth. — All  percentages  the  said  board  shall  deem  reasc'nable  and  ex- 
pedient to  deduct  from  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  (-f 
said  city,  and  which  shall  not  exceed  one  per  cent  of  the  salary  of  each 
teacher. 

Fifth, — All  interest  or  mcome  df  rived  from  the  above  moneys. 

Section  II. — The  board  of  education  together  with  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  and  two  representatives  to  be  selected  by  the  teachers  of  public 
schools,  under  control  of  said  board,  shall  form  a  board  of  trustees,  a  ma- 
jority of  whom  shall  determine  the  amount  to  be  deducted  from  the  salaries 
paid  to  teachers  as  aforesaid,  and  shall  have  charge  of  and  administer  said 
fund,  and  said  board  of  trustees  shall  have  power  to  invest  the  same  as 
shall  be  deemed  most  beneficial  to  said  fund,  and  shall  have  power  to  make 
payments  from  said  fund  of  annuities  granted  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  and 
shall  from  time  to  time  make  and  establish  such  rules  and  regulations,  by- 
laws and  ordinances  for  the  administration  of  said  fund  as  they  shall  deem 
best. 

On  and  after  the  passage  rf  this  act  said  board  of  education  shall  so 
amend  its  by-laws  relating  to  the  absence  from  duty  of  teachers  as  to  pro- 
vide that  reasonable  sums  shall  be  deducted  from  t>ie  salaries  of  teachers 
on  account  of  such  absence  from  duty,  and  si  id  sums  shall  be  transferred 
to  and  become  a  part  of  said  teacher  fund.  Said  board  shall  have  the 
power  to  retire  any  teacher  after  said  teacher  has  taught  in  said  public 
schools  during  a  period  aggregatmg  twenty>five  years,  and  any  teacher 
shall  have  the  ri^ht  to  retire  after  having  taught  said  period,  provided 
however,  that  three-fifths  of  said  term  of  service  of  twenty-five  years  shall 
have  been  rendered  by  said  beneficiary  within  the  limit  of  the  municipality 
where  said  board  of  education  has  jurisdiction. 

Any  teacher  so  retired  by  said  board,  or  who  may  retire  voluntarily  at 
the  expiration  of  said  period,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  an  annuity  not  to 
exceed  tne  sum  of  four  hundred  dollars. 

The  said  board  shall  have  the  power,  with  the  consent  of  an^  teacher  to 
continue  to  employ  said  teacher  after  the  time  ^  hen  it  can  retire  the  said 
teacher  as  aforesaid.  In  computing  said  period  of  twenty-five  years  for 
the  present  teachers  in  said  schools,  they  shall  receive  credit  for  the  time 
they  have  heretofore  taught  in  them,  and  said  board  may  place  upon  the 
roll  of  retired  teachers  any  who  may  have  taught  in  said  schools  for  thirty 
years; 

The  president  and  secretary  of  said  board  of  education  shall  once  \Xk 
three  months  certify  to  the  treasurer  of  said  board  all  amounts  deducted 
from  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act„ 
which  amounts  as  well  as  all  othtr  moneys  contributed  to  said  fund  shall 
be  set  apart  and  held  by  the  treasurer  as  a  special  fund  hereinbefore  speci- 
fied, subject  to  the  order  of  said  board  of  education  and  superintendent  of 
schools  and  two  representatives  as  aforesaid,  and  same  shall  be  paid  out 
upon  warrants  signed  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  said  board  of  edu- 
cation. It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board,  at  the  time  it  is  required  by  law 
to  submit  its  estimates  for  each  year  to  report  with  said  estimates  the  con<« 
dition  of  said  fund. 

The  act  takes  immediate  effect.  One  passage  in  the  otherwise 
well- drawn  bill  appears  defective ;  it  is  that  which  refers  to  a 
reduction  of  part  of  the  salary  *'  on  account  of  absence  from 
duty."  This  is  too  sweeping  a  clause  and  ought  to  be  some- 
what modified.  Suppose  a  teacher  is  taken  sick  and  cannot 
leave  the  bed  for  a  week  or  two  ?  Is  her  salary  to  be  withheld 
on  that  account  ?  It  would  have  been  better  to  make  the  plan 
purely  co- operative,  requiring  teachers  who  want  to  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  thg  pension  fund  some  day  to  contribute  monthly 
a  stated  amount.  *'  Fines, '  moreover  have  a  demeaning  ef- 
fect. 


**  Ought  to  take  the  place  of  all  other  b'ooks. 
in    the   classes   for  which   it   is   intended." 

THOMAS'S  History  of  the  United  States. 

Modern— Completer— Impartial— Accurate— Patriotic— Interesting. 

FULL  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  REFERENCES,  ILLUSTRATIVE  READINGS,  AND  APPENDICES. 

Pror.   JL.    IS.    l£Alinr,    of  Harvard,   ^writes: 

"  In  form  the  book  is  pleasing — th^re  is  a  large  type  and  an  unusual  amount  of  reading  matter  in  proportion  to  the  total  number  of  pages.  The 
pictures  are  chiefly  excellent  portraits. 

The  treatment  of  public  questions  is  broad,  interesting,  and  impartial,  without  losing  the  American  spirit.  It  is  an  honest,  intelligent,  and  well- 
modeled  book. 

One  merit  the  book  has  whirh  is  so  unusual  as  to  be  worthy  of  special  mention,  and  which  adapt"  it  for  teaching  in  the  newer  methods  of  school 
history.  Each  of  the  twenty  chapters  is  preceded  by  a  well-chosen  bibliography,  intended  to  lead  the  pupils  to  other  authorities  on  the  same  period.  As 
a  book  to  be  taught,  to  be  studied,  to  lead  to  other  reading,  and  to  keep  for  reference,  it  deserves  much  praise." 


632  pages,    Half-Uathtr.    Introduction  price,  $l,00. 

H.    C.    HBATH    &    CO.,   Publishers.   Boston.      New  York. 


Chicago. 
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Massachusetts. 

The  following  rule  was  adopted  by  a  two- thirds  vote  of  the 
the  board  of  Taunton : 

From  and  after  this  date  no  person  not  now  employed  as  a  teacher 
shall  be  eligible  for  appointment  to  a  permanent  position  as  prin- 
cipal or  assistant  who  does  not  present  satisfactory  evidence  of 
having  had  at  least  one  year's  instruction  in  some  recognized 
normu  or  training  school  for  teachers,  or  of  not  less  than  one 
year's  successful  experience  as  a  regular  teacher  in  a  public 
school. 

A  meeting  was  held  in  Lee  to  plan  for  beautifying  the 
schools  with  photographs  of  the  old  masters,  pictures  of  the  his- 
toric buildings  in  the  old  and  new  world,  and  busts  of  noted  men 
and  has  reliefs,  from  some  of  the  best  sculptors.  Such  beautiful 
objects  upon  the  school  walls  have  been  found  very  helpful  to  the 
scholars  from  the  standpoint  of  both  education  and  culture. 

Fall  River  is  to  have  a  textile  school ;  the  manufacturers  are 
in  favor  of  it  and  will  support  it. 

Brookline  is  to  be  a  pomt  of  educational  interest.  The  Jour- 
nal has  urged  again  and  again  that  an  educative  society  be 
formed  in  every  town.  This  is  the  movement  in  Brookline.  It 
will  have  the  following  standing  committees  :  (i)  Committee  of 
ten  persons  on  child  study ;  (2)  Committee  of  five  on  physical 
training ;  (3)  Committee  of  three  on  history ;  (4)  Committee  of 
three  on  natural  science ;  (5)  Committee  of  six  on  music  and  art ; 
(6)  Committee  of  seven  on  school  libraries ;  (7)  Committee  of 
three  on  lectures.    Each  member  pays  one  dollar. 


New  York. 

State  Supt.  Skinner  opposed  the  bill  to  give  additional  instruc- 
tion regarding  alcohol  and  narcotics,  and  nis  action  has  received 
the  endorsement  of  many  school  superintendents.  He  holds  that 
instruction  in  physiology  and  hygiene,  especially  with  reterence 
to  the  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics,  is  abundantly  provided 
for  under  present  laws ;  that  instruction  on  this  subject  would  be 
unnecessarily  increased  ;  and  that  established  methods  of  teach- 
ing would  be  interfered  with ;  that  the  children  have  quite  enough 
to  learn  as  it  is  without  being  compelled  to  devote  more  time  to 
the  study  of  physiology,  etc.,  than  is  required  by  any  medical  col- 
lege in  tne  state  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine. 

The  Buffalo  Commercial  says  good  words  for  Supt.  Emerson 
whose  annual  report  has  just  been  made.  It  gives  evidence  of 
an  honest  effort  to  improve  the  schools  of  Buffalo.  The  changes 
made  are  not  "  showy,"  nor  intended  to  make  a  good  impression 
for  the  time  being  without  resulting  in  permanent  good.  He  has 
not  merely  skimmed  the  surface  and  made  reforms  on  paper,  but 
has  aimed  to  lay  ^ood  foundations.  It  will  take  years  tor  his  re- 
forms to  bear  their  best  fruits.  The  board  of  school  examiners 
say :  "  Mr.  Emerson  has  been  painstaking  and  thorough  in  his 
attempts  to  modernize  and  make  practical  our  methods  of  teach- 
ing, and  in  his  evident  determination  to  provide  us  with  better 
teachers  and  better  schools  he  is  deserving  of  the  support  of  all 
interested  citizens." 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is  about  to  begin  a  study 
of  children  in  the  expectation  of  finding  characteristics  that  will 
be  valuable  in  teaching.  State  Supt.  C.  R.  Skinner  has  placed 
the  work  in  charge  of  Prof.  Charles  H.  Thurber  of  Colgate  uni- 
versity. Mr.  Thurber  has  already  be^un  to  send  out  circulars  to 
teachers  and  he  hopes  to  obtain  replies  before  vacation  time,  so 
that  he  may  devote  part  of  the  summer  to  the  classification  of 
the  answers.    Mr.  Thurber  says : 

"  Scientists  have  spent  years  in  close  investigation  of  the  nature 
and  habits  of  butterflies  and  angle  worms,  but  have  not  had  time 
to  study  children.  If  the  scientific  man  wishes  to  know  butter- 
flies, he  first  makes  a  collection  of  many  thousand  specimens, 
carefully  dried  and  pinned  on  blocks ;  then  the  specimens  are 
studied  for  their  similarities  and  differences." 

His  plan  is  simply  to  secure  from  each  child  under  considera- 
tion two  short  compositions.  The  first  is  to  be  on  the  subject : 
*'  What  I  Want  to  Do  Next  Year,  and  Why."  The  second  is  : 
••  What  I  Want  to  Do  When  I'm  a  Man  (or  Woman),  and  Why  ?  " 
The  very  smallest  children,  as  well  as  the  more  mature,  are  to 
be  asked  to  write.  The  children  are  not  to  know  the  use  that  is 
to  be  made  of  their  compositions,  and  the  interval  between  writ- 
ing the  two  compositions  is  to  be  at  least  a  week,  if  possible.  It 
is  thought  there  will  be  many  traits  in  common,  so  that  classifi- 
cation will  be  more  or  less  easy,  and  that  in  this  way  something 
may  be  learned  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  heads  of  the  little  ones, 
especially  as  to  their  future  hopes,  and  that  in  some  way  this  will 
lead  to  a  modification  of  teaching. 

Supt.  Sherman  Williams,  of  Glens  Falls  was  offered  the 
position  of  assistant  superintendent  under  the  new  compulsory 
law,  but  his  school  board  wisely  paid  him  more  and  kept  him. 

Last  summer  when  the  experiment  of  teaching  sewing  was  to 
be  tried  in  Rochester  the  problem  was  where  to  find  skilled 
teachers.  The  people  have  lately  had  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Mum  ford,  of 
the  Philadelphia  board  of  education,  and  Miss  L.  A.  Kirby,  one 


of  the  assistant  superintendents  of  schools,  to  speak  on  '*  Man- 
ual Training  in  the  Public  Schools,  and  its  Practical  Outcome." 

State  Supt.  Skinner  has  sent  out  a  circular  respecting  the 
school-house  flag.  The  necessary  funds  to  defray  the  expense 
will  be  assessed  and  collected  with  other  school  taxes.  In  school 
districts  a  vote  of  the  inhabitants  qualified  to  vote  at  school 
meetings  will  be  necessary  to  authorize  the  expense.  The  circu- 
lar warns  trustees  against  misrepresentations  of  canvassers,  who 
may  desire  to  dispose  of  flags  of  poor  material  at  unreasonable 
prices.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  will  furnish  in- 
formation on  sizes  and  prices  of  flags.  The  United  States  mili- 
tary regulations  recognize  only  these  standard  sizes  : 

1.  The  ganison  flag  36  feet  by  20  feet. 

2.  The  post  flag  20  feet  by  10  feet. 

3.  The  storm  flag  8  feet  by  4  feet  2  inches. 

The  circular  says  it  is  plain  that  few  school  districts  will  re- 
quire the  first  two  sizes,  and  other  sizes  can  be  readily  given. 
The  intent  of  the  law  is  to  display  the  flag  during  school  hotvs 
in  favorable  weather.  In  stormy  weather  it  may  be  properly 
hung  conspicuously  in  the  school-room.  •  National  and  state 
holidays,  special  school  days,  birthdays  of  prominent  educators, 
authors,  statesmen,  and  generals  may  properly  be  noted  in  con- 
nection with  the  raising  of  the  flag. 


New  York  City. 

The  next  examinations  for  state  certificates  will  be  held  in  this 
city  during  the  week  commencing  Aug.  26,  and  will  be  conducted 
in  Grammer  School  No.  69,  at  No.  125  54th  St.,  between  6tb  and 
7th  avenues. 

Roof  gardens  seem  to  be  the  solution  of  the  playground  pro- 
blem for  the  public  school  pupils  of  this  city.  The  nrst  school  to 
introduce  this  new  feature  will  be  Grammar  School  No.  i.  whkb 
will  be  erected  at  Henry,  Catherine,  and  Oliver  streets.  All  new 
schools  built  hereafter  m  the  crowded  districts  will  be  provided 
with  these  airy  playgrounds.  The  area  of  the  roof  garden  of 
Grammar  School  No.  i.  is  about  7800  square  feet.  It  will  be 
paved  with  asphalt,  and  will  be  protected  on  three  sides  by  the 
roof  frame  which  will  be  fifteen  feet  above  the  level  of  the  play- 
ground. The  southern  exposure  will  be  protected  by  a  wall  four 
feet  high,  and  a  galvanized  iron  netting,  which  will  extend  over 
the  whole  playground  at  a  height  of  about  fourteen  feet.  Four 
stairways  communicate  with  the  floor  below.  This  improvement 
is  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  School  Commissioner  Charles  B. 
Hubbell  who  is  prominent  in  urging  school  reforms. 

The  World  favors  baths  in  the  public  schools.  It  says  :  "  The 
promoters  of  public  education  who  are  attempting  to  secure  a 
larger  number  of  shower-baths  in  connection  with  the  public 
schools  ought  to  be  encouraged  in  every  way  possible.  It  a  good 
rule  for  the  government  not  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  keep- 
ing the  people  clean.  But  baths  in  connection  with  the  New 
York  schools  are  not  a  luxury  or  a  fad.    'They  are  a  necessity. 

"  It  is  the  province  of  the  public  schools  to  fit  for  self-governing 
citizenship  those  who  would  not  become  fit  for  it  otherwise. 
Every  city  in  the  country  has  in  its  crowded  quarters  thousands 
of  children  who  have  not  been  taught  cleanly  habits.  If  cleanli- 
ness is  next  to  godliness  the  condition  of  some  of  these  children 
is  very  close  to  the  kind  of  morality  which  makes  soap  the  chief 
of  the  cardinal  virtues. 

The  shower-bath  system  which  is  to  be  introduced  in  connec- 
tion with  some  of  the  more  modern  schools  will  do  much  more 
for  public  health  if  it  is  managed  with  discretion.  There  are 
cities  in  which  complaint  is  made  of  the  danger  of  parasites  in 
certain  of  the  schools.  While  it  is  not  advisable  to  make  the  use 
of  the  bath  compulsory,  the  exercise  of  sound  discretion  by  teachers 
in  encouraging  its  use  will  not  only  remove  all  such  cause  of  com- 
plaint, but  will  go  far  toward  checking  the  spread  of  contagious 
diseases  through  the  schools." 


Brooklyn. 

The  Eagle  has  a  letter  from  a  teacher  proposing  to  leave  out 
drawing  in  order  to  teach  sewing.  This  is  bad  advice  and  shows 
she  is  not  fitted  to  be  one  of  those  women  members  of  the  board 
of  education  quite  a  number  of  Brooklynites  are  clamoring  for. 
On  this  last  point  the  Citizen  says  :  "  The  more  influential  of  the 
ladies  in  the  movement  do  not  send  their  own  daughters  to  the 
public  schools,  but  are  having  them  educated  in  the  Packer  insti- 
tute, where  the  board  of  trustees  and  management  is  exclusively 
male.  If  the  sentiment  of  our  more  cultivated  society  is  in  favor 
of  the  innovation  it  has  not  been  able  to  prevail  upon  Packer  to 
appoint  at  least  one  lady,  either  on  the  board  of  trustees  or  on  the 
board  of  visitors.  This  is  something  that  Mr.  Backus,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  institute,  might  be  called  upon  to  explain  at  his  leisure. 
If  it  is  good  for  the  public  schools  to  have  lady  trustees  why  would 
it  not  be  good  for  a  seminary  that  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
education  of  young  ladies  ?  The  Times  has  the  utmost  confi- 
dence that  the  experiment  will  be  a  complete  success,  and  that 
the  precedent  will  pass  ere  long  into  an  established  rule. 
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m  AGENCY  THAT  MAKES  A  BHSINESS  OF  RECOMMENDING 


R.  Ralph  Rasmussen,  M.D., 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Obstetrics^ 

UNIVERSITY  OP  MINNESOTA. 


Don't  join  an  Agency  that  simply 
recommends  a  teacher  now  and  then 
for  a  ''catch  advertisement,"  but  join 
an  Agency  that  Makes  •  Business  of 
recommending  every  worthy  teacher 
at  every  favorable  opportunity. 
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For  Large  Manual  and  CircularSy  addresSy 

THE  TEACHERS  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION, 

6034  Woodlawn  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Martha's  Vineyard  Summer  Institute.  ^s^^g.^'^al.i^^S^o^^ 

Eighteenth   Annual   Session.  Beginning   July  8,    189B. 

SCHOOL  OF  METHODS:  I        ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENTS:       I  EMERSON  COLLEGE  of  ORATORY . 

Tour  Weeks.  Twenty-eight  Inttrnoton.  I  Five  Weeks.  Fifteen  Instracton.  I  Four  Weeks.         Facalty  of  Emerson  College' 

Attendance  for  1894  w^*  over  703  from  35  States  and. Territories,  m«king  this  by  far  the  largest  Summer  School  in  the  United  States. 


SCHOOL  OF  METHODS. 

ELEMENTARY  COURSE. 

Aiitbinetic  and  Advanced  Reading.    Oeo.  I. 

4.LORICH,  A.M..  Supt.  of  Schools  Newtoo  JuasB. 
Civil  Government.     W.  A.  Mowbt.  Ph.O..  Hyde 

Park,  Ha4s. 
Drawing.     Hrkbt  T.  Bailey,  State  Supervisor  of 

Drawing.  No.  Scltnate,  Ma«8. 
Geography  and  Physloioay.    Fsink  F.  Mdbdock, 

Brldffevirater  fMasa.)  Normal  School. 
History  of  the  United  8tates.    Clahercb  E.  Me- 

LE?iRT,  A  H.,  Teachers  CoUeffe,  New  Turk  City. 
Kindergarten.  Ml»8  Clara  w.  MraoiifS,  Sapervisor 

of  Kindergartens,  Newton,  Maes. 
Lananage,  Ijlteratare,  and  Grammar.    Robt. 

C.  Mbtc^lf.  A.m.,  Supervisor  of  Schools,  Boston. 
Mnsic,  Vocal.     Kriedrioh  ZucnniANif,  Principal  of 

the  Springfield  Conservatory  of  Music. 
Nature  Htudjr   and    Elemeotarj  f^clence.     A. 

C.  BoTDEN,  A.M..  Bridge  water  (Mass.)  Normal  School, 

and  Miw  S.   E    BnAssru.,  Supervisor  of  Science. 

Qulncj  and  Cambridge  Mass. 
Penmanship.      Mistt  Anna  E.  Hill,  Supervisor  of 

Penmanship,  Springfield,  Mass. 
.Primary    Methods   in   Langaagey   Reading, 

N amber  and  Hnsy  Work.     Miss  Mathilde  E. 

Coffin,    Supervisor   of  Primary  Scbools,  Detroit, 

Mich. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE. 

Botany.    Edward  S.  Bukobsb,  A.M.,  Normal  College, 

New  York. 
Chemistry.     A.  C.  Lo2«oden.  A.M.,  Westfield.  (Mass.) 

Normal  School. 
Civil   Government.     W.  A.  Mowrt,  Ph.D.,  Hyde 

Park.  Mass. 
Drawing.    Henrt  T.  Baxlet,  Ko.  Scltuate,  Mass. 
Bnglisli    lilteratare.     Daniel  Dorchester,  Jr., 


^      SEND  FOR  LARGE  QIRCULAR  i^ivin? 
reductions,  tuition,  club  and  combination  rates,  board,  etc. 

WM.  A.  MO  WRY 9  rres.9  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 


Ph.D..  Boston  University. 

French.  William  B.  Snow,  A.B.,  Enjcllah  High 
School,  Boston. 

German .  Marshall  L.  Pbrruc,  Ph.D.,  Boston  Univer- 
sity. 

General  History.  C.  E.  Mrlenbt,  A.M.,  Teachers 
College,  New  York  City. 

Geography,  Physical  and  llelentiflc.  Frank 
F.  Mcrdock,  Brlflffewater  (Mass.)  Normal  School. 

liatln.  Frank  w.  Smith,  A.M.,  Westfield  (Mass.) 
Norma  School. 

Mathematics.  J.  W.  McDonald,  A.M.,  Agent  Mass. 
Board  of  Education,  Stoneham. 

Physics.  A.  C.  LoNODSN,  A.M.,  Westfield  (Mass.)  Nor- 
mal School. 

Rhet  trie  and  Advanced  English.  J.  C.  Orkbc- 
ouoH.  A.M.,  Principal  Westfield  (Mass.)  Normal 
School. 

Science.--IMlneralogy.  Geology  and  Zoology. 
A.  C.  BoTDEN,  AM.,  Bridgwater  (Mass.)  Normal 
School. 

GENERAL  COURSE. 

Open  to  all  members  of  the  Institute  having  any  full 
course  ticket. 

Pedagogy  and  Psycholoay.    W.  H.  Patnb,  LL.D., 

President  of  University  of^Nashvllle  and  Peabody 

Normal  College.  Tenn.   Josiah  Rotcb,  Ph.D.,  Prof,  of 

the  History  of  Philosophy.  Harvard  University.  Geo. 

H.  Palmer,  LLD.,  Prof,  of  Natural  Religion,  Moral 

Philosophy,  and  Civil  Polity,  Harvard  university. 

Mrs.  Auce  Freeman  Palmer,  EzPresldent  of  Welles 

ley  College.    J.  W.  Dickinson.  LL JD.,  EK-8ecretary  of 

the  Mass.  Board  of  Education,  Newton.    Mrs.  M!art 

H.  Hunt,  Superintendent  of  Scientific  Temperance 

Instruction,  Boston.     Mrs.  Eva  D.  Kkllooo,  Editor 

PrimaryEducatlon,  Boston. 
School  lllanagemeat.    A.  W.  Boson,  A  M.,  Agent 

Mass.  Board  ofEducation,  Worcester. 
Supervision.    Dally  Round  Table  Conferences  will 

full  information  in  regard  t  >  the  outlines  cf  work  in  all  departments,  advamtages  offered,  railroad 


be  held  for  a  thorough  consideration  of  various 
phases  of  the  work  of  Supts.  and  Supervisors. 

ACADEMIC    DEPARTMENTS. 

Botany.   Edward  S. Buro ess,  A.M.,  Normal  College, 

New  York. 
Form,  Drawing,  and  Color.    Henrt  T.  Bailbt, 

State  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  N.  Scltu  tte,  Mass.   Na- 

thakiel  T.  Berrt,  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Newton. 

Mass.   L.  Walter  Saroekt,  Asst.  State  Supervisor  01 

Drawing,  N.  Grafton,  Mass. 
Elocntlon  and  Oratory.   The  Facul^  of  Emerson 

College  of  Oratory,  Boston. 
English    Literature.      DAMiaL  Dorchester,  Jr., 

Ph.D..  Boston  University. 
French.   Wiluam  B.  Snow,  A.B.,  English  High  School, 

Boston. 
German  and  Anslo*Saxon.    Marshall  L.  Per- 

RiN,  Ph.D..  Boston  university. 
History  and  Civil  Government.    W.A.Mowbt. 

Ph.D.,  Author  of  "Elements  of  Civil  Government,'* 

Hyde  Park,  Mass. 
Latin  and  Greek.    Carlton  B.  Stetson,  A.M.,  Colby 

University. 
Math  ematlea .    J.  W.  McDonald,  A.M.,  Agent  Mass. 

Board  of  Education,  Stoneham. 
Microscopy.     Bev.  John  D.  ffnio,  Ph.D.,  Cottage 

City,  Mass.  and  L.  M.  Felch.  Richer  Classical  Insti- 
tute, Houston,  Me. 
Music,    Inatrnmental  and  Vocal.    Gborqx  H. 

Howard,  A.M..  Boston  Training  School  of  Music. 
Painting.     Miss  Amelia  M.  Watson,  East  Windsor 

Hill,  Conn. 
Physical  Culture.    Mr.  Loun  Colun,  Boston  Nor- 
mal School  of  Ghrmnastlcs. 
Phjalea  and  Chemistry.     ▲.  C.  Lonoden,  A.X., 

WestfieldiTMass.)  Normal  school. 
Sloyd  t    The  Swediah  Svatem  of  Manual  Training, 

Evbrktt  Schwarts,  Waltham,  M« 


A.    W.  ED80N,   Worcester,  Mass. 
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Drawing  Tahle^. 


"  College  "  Drawing  Table. 


The  "  College  "  drawing  tables  of  the  Keuffel  &  Esser  Com- 
pany possess  all  the  (eaiures  of  an  efficient  and  satisfactory 
drawinj;  stand  for  the  class-room.  The  lop  is  of  ash-wood, 
highly  finished,  and  can  be  cbmped  horizontally  cr  at  any  angle 


by  a  conveniently  placed  clamp  which  locks  it  absolutely  and 
rigidly.  They  supply  the  tables  also  with  a  plain  pinewood  draw- 
ing board  instead  of  the  ashwood  top.  The  lop  shelf  or  ledge 
(for  drawing  instruments,  inks,  etc.),  remains  horizontal  at  any  in- 
clination of  the  table  top.  The  top  is  attached  to  a  strong  spin- 
dle on  which  it  can  be  rotated  in  the  hollow  standard  after  re- 
leasing its  clamping  screw.  There  is  a  sliding  collar  with  a 
clamp  screw  on  the  spindle,  by  clamping  which  the  height  of  the 
table  is  regulated.  The  table  stands  thirty  inches  high  and  can 
be  raised  to  forty-two  inches  and  the  top  can  be  placed  at  any 
inclination  at  any  height  within  this  range. 

No.  2560  "  College  "  drawing  table,  asb  top  21  x  24  inch, 
each  88.00 

No.  3561  "  "  "  "       "    33   X  36 

inch,  each  9.00 

Top  shelf  lor  No.  z%t\,  6j  in.  wide,  remams  horizontal 

at  any  inclination  of  the  table  top,  extra  each,  t.oo 

Top  shelf  as  above,  but  with  2  drawers,  extra  each,        3  00 

The  Springfield  Industrial  Drawing  Kit. 


The  Springfield  Industrial  Drawing  Kit  is  particularly  well 
adapted  for  use  in  grammar  and  high  schools.  It  is  made  by 
Milton  Bradley  Company. 

.  _  Fig.  I  shows  the  top  side 

of  the  board  furnished  with 
a  pad  of  paper  and  with  the 
T-square  and  the  triangles 
in  position  for  use.  Fig,  2 
represents  the  back  ol  the 
board  with  the  T-square 
and  the  triangles  lacked 
securely  in  place,  so  as  to 
form  one  complete  article 
use,  which  may  be  conveniently  packed  away  in  the 
or  carried  to  and  from  the  home  or  evening  draw- 

^  schools  the 
sheet  of  paper  on  which 
the  pupil  works  is  fastened 
to  the  board  with  thumb 
tacks;  as  this  method  is 
both  expensive  and  incon- 
venient in  public  school 
work  for  which  the  smaller 
sizes  of  kits  are  designed, 


pads  of  paper  are  prepared  consisting  of  ten  or  tvrenty  sheets  of 
drawing  paper  slightly  glued  to  the  board  at  each  corner.  As  fast 
as  a  sheet  is  finished  it  is  separated  from  the  remainder  of  the 
pad  and  usually  placed  in  a  portfolio  or  large  envelope  of  such 
size  as  to  receive  the  sheet  without  folding. 

Each  pupil  has  his  own  envelope  or  portfolio,  and  m<>y  keep  bis 
finished  work  of  a  term  neatly  (or  reference  and  examinatioo. 
The  pads  are  sold  separately  and  can  easily  be  attached  to  the 
boards  with  fish  glue.  The  kits  are  made  in  four  sizes,  but  pads 
are  neither  made  nor  recommended  for  sizes  larger  than  13*19 
inches.    Prices  vary  from  30  cents  to  $1.25. 

The  Morse  Universal  Drawing  Tabic. 

Uanufaclureis :   U«M  Machine  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  V. 

The  Morse  Machine  Co.  manufacture  several 
styles  of  drawing  tables.  Style  A  is  best  adapted 
for  use  in  drawing  schools  particularly  also  in  mat;- 
ual  training  classes.  It  can  be  adjusted  to  any 
height  from  30  to  43  inches  trom  the  floor,  and  the 
top  can  be  used  at  any  an^l:  from  a  horizontal  to  a 
vertical  position.  It  can  also  revolve  or  may  be  fast- 
ened by  a  clamp  at  any  point.  The  top  is  I»I4 
inches.  The  inside  measurement  of  drawcris^lxio 
inches,  3l  inches  deep.  The  standard  on  which  ibe 
top  swings  is  of  seamless  brass  tubing  i^  inches  is 
diameter.  The  spring  which  encircles  this  ^le  is 
ol  the  best  steel,  oil  tempered  and  japanned.  Tliese 
springs  are  the  special  features  of  our  tables,  as  by 
their  use  the  draughtsman  can  elevate  the  top  to 
any  height  without  getting  down  under  the  table 
and  lifting  the  same.  All  that  is  necessary  to  raise 
the  lop  is  to  loosen  the  screw  binding  the  clanp, 
and  the  lop  will  rtse  to  the  desired  htigbt.  The 
top  is  of  highly  finished,  well- seasoned  hard  wood, 
and  can  be  made,  if  ordered,  to  match  any  kind  of 
furniture.  It  is  so  consitucied  that  it  will  Dot  warp. 
Weight  when  boxed  ready  for  shipm  nt.  50  poimds. 
Price, ) 1 0,00.  Special termstorlargequaot^ties.  Ad- 
dress the  manufacturers  lor  particulars. 
Style  B'\%B,  heavier  table,  weighing  with  top  and  drawer,  nheo 
boxed  ready  for  shipment,  100  pounds  Adjustment  is  the  same 
as  in  style  A.  The  >op  is  30x36  inches.  The  legs  are  of  the  best 
gray  iron  castin|;>:.  really  japat.ned  and  striped.  The  standard 
on  which  the  tc p  stvinKs  is  3}  inches  in  diameter.  Price  $1  Jjio. 
The  manufacturcL'salso  offer  New  Steel  Ribbed  Drawing  Boards 


of  various  sizes  i2xi8x}  in.  thickness,  lo  34xi6x}  in.    thickness, 
and  ranging  in  prices  from  $1.00  to  {4.00. 

These  numbers  are  kept  in  stock,  but  any  other  size  can  be 
made  to  order  on  very  short  notice  In  ordering  the  extrcine  di- 
mensions of  paper  for  which  the  board  is  requirecTshould  be  given. 
These  boards  arc  made  from  selected  while  pine,  thoroughly 
seasoned. 

Soltmann's  Adjustable  Drawing  Tables. 

Fur  sale  by  E.  G.  SallraanD.  119  Tulloa  tl.,  New  York. 
This  table  can  be  fixed  at  any  requited  height,  and  by  turning 
back  the  screw  at  the  right  it  is  allowed  to  rotate  bringing  either 
side  in  front.  The  shelf  or  ledge  for  instruments  is  attached  10 
the  reverse  side  of  the  table,  so  that  it  is  always  level,  whatever 
inclination  is  given  to  the  desk.    This  is  very  convenient  lor  the 
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Pennsylvania  Railroad   Company's  Summer 
•Ion  Route  Book, 

The  Most  ConpLtrt  Publicatcos  of  its  K:nd. 
The  Passengfr  Departmenl  nf  ihePennsylva 
on  June  1,  publis'   •    ■  ■  -  _    '     . 

which  is  compiled  wiLh  ihe  ulmnsl  care  and  eiactncss,  b  designed  tojpro^ 

of  the  principal  Summer  resorts 

reachidg  Ifaem  and  the  rate«  of 

in  the  txrak,  to  which  rates  are 

ways  of  leacbing  then,  or  com- 

fjiiLdijuijs  ui  iuu4?>  nrc  MTi  uui  in  aeiaii.      Thp  hook  is  Ihe  most  complete 

and  comprehensive  handbook  of  Summer  travel  ever  offered  to  the  public. 

Us  310  pages  are  inclosed  in  a  handsome  and  striking  cover,  in  colors. 

Several  maps,  present  iog  the  eiact  routes  over  which  tickets  'are  sold,  are 

Ixjund  m  the  book.     Ii  is  also  profusely  Ulus  trated  with  fine  half-lone 

if  Bceneiy  along  the  lines  of   Ihe    Pennsylvania   Railroad  and  'else- 


:r  fifteen  hundred  differe 


Any  doubl  a 


should  b 


II  be  dispelled 


.  ,_        —    .'ennsylvania  Railroad 

lickelofficeatthenommal price  of  (en  cent?  or    upon  application  to  Ihe 
general  office,   Broad  Street  Suiion   by  mail  for  twenty  cenis 


TEACHERS 

Conlemplatinga  tripio  I>enver,  to  attend  theConveniion  of  the  National 
Edueaiional  Association,  in  July,  mil  have  all  their  traveling  troubles 
borne,  and  wants  looked  after  by  an  agent  in  charge,  if  Ihey  will  join  the  ■ 
special  excursion,  arranged  for  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
and  Charles  W.  Cole.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  the  Committee  on  Transponalion 
lor  Western  New  York.  They  will  also  secure  the  lowest  rales,  ti\e  finest 
accommodallons,  Ihe  quickest  time,  and  ihe  Iwsi  meals. 

This  special  tram  will  leave  Syracuse  at  4  p»..  and  Buffalo  at  S.oo  r.H., 
on  July  1,  and  arrive  al  Denver,  at  5.,io  p.h.,  on  July  j-  "  w"'!  ■»  ™™- 
posed  of  Ihe  finest  sleeping  cars,  and  will  be  run  via  the  West  Shore,  Nickel 
Plate  Road,  and  the  North  western- Union  Pacific  route. 

Special  rates  have  been  auihorind  by  all  lines  to  Syracuse  and  return  ml 
theiiccB'ianofthe  Convention  of  tbe  Slate  I^ducati anal  Association,  July 
1,  land  3,  AH  teachers  in  New  York  State  are  requested  to  attend  this 
Conventmn  al  Syracuse,  and  10  join  the  special  patty  for  Denver,  leaving; 
al  4.00  P.M.,  Julys. 

Teachers  purchasing  tickels  via  West  Shore  R.  R.  from  points  east  of 
Syracuse,  to  the  Denver  Convention,  will  be  allowed  a  stop-over  al  Syracuse 
lo  allend  Ihe  Stale  Convention, 

l-or  all  particulars  as  to  rates,  diverse  routes,  sleeping  oj  reservations, 
&c  &c  ,  wtile  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Chaiiman  Transportation  Committee, 
Syracuse,  N  Y  or  F.  J.  Moote,  General  Agent,  Nickel  PUte  Road. 
Buffalo,  N   y 


Business  and  Pleasure 

European  Summer  Schoois— Combining  Rat  and 

Recrea  tioti —Sigktiteing,  Traveling — A 

Charming  Ocean    Vojfago,  Etc. 


The  School  Journ»l  advert! 

American  teachers  who  so  desire  may  attena  ine  sum 
held  at  Oiford  and  Cambiidge.  England,  in  August, 
accommodations  are  oflered  on  the  Anchor  Line  Eipres 
nt,i.u  leavrng  New  York  July  15. 
English  places  visited  by  the  expensive  tours  are  seen  a: 
summer  schools,  London,  etc.,  making  a  si>  weeks  tri 
York,  al  ihe  moderate  sum  of  $195. 

This  IS  less  than  five  dollars  per  day.     Invesligate  s 
which  aierage  y>  days  for  (35o--over  tS.co  pet  day— 


■n  Railway  by  which 
the  summer  schools 


ATMOSPKERIC 
Mr,.D,  Ctrf.-What  a  pleasure. I  Isioailend  Mrs,  Van  Smytbe  s  receptlona, 

they  have  such  a  deligbtlul  literary  atmosphere 
.V'l.  A-in.  Ritk.—Wa.  the  atBiosithere  wai  deliBhiful.    I  lound  she  produced  it 

by  having  a  Dottle  o(  Ed.  PInaud'i  Roman  Salta,  open  in  Ibe  room.    They 

are  Ihe  latest  Hien  h  novellyand  are  simply  elcEiinl.    1  have  lust  purchased 

a  bottle  for  the  same  purpose. 

ED.   PINAUD'S   ROMAN   SALTS. 

ISELS     RpMAINB) 

The  New  Fancy  Colored  SMELLiNQ  SALTS. 

Superior  to  and  unlike  any  now  on  the  market,  unequaled  for  delicacy 
of  odor.  Permanency,  Pungency,  and  Elegance. 

UsefuHor  heartache  and  fatigue.     Don't  fail  lo  lake  a  bottle  for  use  on 

d. 

Muguet(Liiy    Lilao.  Violet.         Royal  Peach. 

oi  Ihe  Valley.)    Heliotrope.  Roee.  Veivelne. 

Lavender.       IrlB.  Jesmlne.   Peau  d'Espasne. 

""■ -Id_byy<.urdealrr.wew,ll»end,seeurelyi      " 


See 


e  duplicated.  The  party 
formed  Not  10  make  money  but  to  attend  summer  scho 
can  put  in  Ihe  lime  in  London  or  elsewhereat  no  extra  eipe 
Itinerary  circular  senl  free. 

Send  your  sleamer  deposit  of  J15.C0  how.    Decide  al  01 
ticulars  cheeifulljf  (umished.     In  general:   One  week  Oi 
side  Inps.  one  week  Cambridge  with  side  trips,  one  week  London, 
the  regular  tour  down  west  coast  and  up  east  coast  with  stops,  a 
week  on  the  water  each  way,  and  al  home  Aug.  37. 

COME  NOW— WILL  YOU  GO  ? 

H.  S.  KELLOGG,  Kgr.,  61  E.  <»th  St.,  Hew  York  City. 

N.  B.— The  School  Journal  recommends  Am.  Ei-  Co.'s  Travelers' 
Cheques  as  most  convenient.     Payable  everywhere  in  Ihe  world. 


prepaid,  SO  ct*. 

VIOLETTE    REINE. 

The  most  exquisite  VIOLET  ESSENCE,  now  the 
■  ..  _  ropean  fad.  Used  by  Ihe  nobility  and  gentry,  genet- 
h£~,'^    all/  throughout  ihe  conlinenl. 

New  York  Importallon  Office, 46  E.  l4thSt.,  N.Y.  ' 


Hamial  Traiaing,  Cooking,  Sewing,  Drawing,  Art, 
Hn$ic,  Flijsical  Culture  Teacher 

or  combinations  of  thesein  College,  and  Normal  Graduates  for  High  school 
or  Grammar  schools  supplied  free. 

The  New  York  Educational  Bureau  is  considered  a  most  reliable  ex- 
change for  teachers,  because  esublisbed  for  years  and  because  il  finds  out 
whoare  the  besl  teachers  and  recommends  them.  If  you  want  a  teacher  or 
know  where  one  is  wanted,  write  Ihe  manager  al  once.  Letters  are  confi- 
dential.   When  in  N.  Y.  city  call  on  manager, 

H.  S.   KELLOOa,  61    East  9th  St.,   N.   Y. 


EstaUlshed  1870. 


The  True 


(Manuftctareni  Only.) 


m»ti 


Adjustable  Seating 


Do  not  forget  the  shoulders  of  the  pupil 
and  have  a  desk  and  chair  that  can  be 
adjusted  as  10  distance  and  heights. 
If  a  liftitig-lid  desk  is  desired  buy  one 
that  does  not  have  a  slamming  lid. 
Neither  of  these  improvements  cost  any  more  than  the  ordinary. 


NEW  JERSEY  SCHOOL-OHURCH   FURNITURE   CO.,  TrentON.  N.  J. 
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.  CRITERION    OIL    LIGHT 
PROJECTION   LANTERN. 


The  Criterion  Projection  Lantern 

s  constructed  for  thorough  usefulness  in  several  fields.      It  may  be  used 
vith  oa  Lamp,  Oxy-Hydrnf/en  Jet  »»•  Electric  Lamp.    1" 

ront  is  easily  interchangeable  for  scientifif^  attachments.     It  is  endorsed  by 
the  leading  educators  as  being  the  best  apparatus  extant  for 


VISUAL    TEACHING. 


of  the  uiers  of  onr 


JD  (^  f\  I     *T^        ft,        /-♦  f\  FaientetB  and  Manufae- 

•        L>  •        W  \J  Lw   1  Ok.        W  yj  •  9        turers  of  Apparatus. 

Principal  Offices:  115-117  Hassan  St.      NEW    YORK.      Factory:  146-148  and  160  Center  Si 

AGENCIES  r    50  Bromfield  Street,  Bostoo,  Mmi.  33-5-0 

189  L»  S»lle  Street,  Chicago.  131  P 


THE  "BIJOU" 

_     Electric  Arc  Lamp. 


(HAND    FEED.) 


PAIENT  APPLIED   FOR. 


Price,  -    ■    $25.00. 


This  lamp  may  be  used  on  either  ihe  direct  or  alter- 
nating current  and  can  be  adapted  to  any  good  magic 
lantern.  It  possesses  all  the  modern  improvements 
and  is  the  only  hand  feed  lamp  that  will  enable  the 
operator  to  produce  a  most  brilliant  and  uniform  disc 
-  _  .  ^^  ^^^  screen  without  any  flickering. 

The  lower  carbon  is  automatically  kept  at  a  given  point,  and  only  the  upper  carbon  requires  to  be  fed 
by  turning  the  wooden  knob  at  Fig.  A. 

Fig.  B.  Patent  device  for  adjusting  the  upper  carbon  in  order  to  produce  a  clear  and  uniform  disc  on 
the  screen  ;  no  electric  lamp  will  be  of  much  service  in  lantern  work  without  this  important  feature. 

Fig.  C.     Removable  hood,  provided  with  bayonet  catch  so  as  to  admit  lower  carbon  of  5  inches  in  leogth. 
Fig.  D.     Lever  for  controlling  and  feeding  lower  carbon  automatically. 

Fig.  E  Screw  for  raising  or  lowering  entire  lamp  about  one  inch,  which  has  proved  to  be  an  absolutely 
necessary  feature  in  order  to  reach  the  centre  of  condensing  lens  accurately  and  no  hand  feed  lamp  will  be 
complete  without  this  ingenious  device. 


(ESTABLISHED  i88a.) 


CHAS.    BESELER, 


{ESTABLISHED  iB8a.) 


Patentee  and  Muiu&cturer  of  high  %t»At  Stcrcopticons  and  Magic  Lanterns  adapted  for  electric  light, 
lime  light,  and  oil  light. 

Telephone  CaU— 1621  "Spring."  ^is   Centre  Street,  near   Grand,  Hfew    Tork  CUv- 
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water  cups.  iDlcstands,  etc.    The  second  figure  shows  the  table 
fixed  at  a  slight  iDciinalion,  the  dotted  lines  showing  it  horizontal 


allowing  the  board  to  swing  around.  The  front  part  of  the  board 
is  also  providtd  with  lugs,  to  which  the  two  adjusting  racks  are 
screwid.  These  racks  have  inclined  indentations,  equally  divided, 
and  rest  on  pins  with  a  head,  to  prevent  their  slipping  oft. 
Each  of  these  rack=  swings  separately,  so  that,  should  one  of  them 
be  removed  by  accident  the  board  will  not  slip  down.  The  low- 
est indentation  in  the  rack  will  set  the  beard  horizontal  and  brings 
the  table  to  an  average  standing  height ;  while  sitting  at  it  it  can 
easilybeadjusiedtoanydesired  inclination,  without  the  draughts- 
man moving  (rom  his  place.  The  board  is  made  of  the  best  seasoned 
pine  wood,  with  clamps,  trestles,  and  racks  of  heavy  ash  wood, 
shellacked.  A  box  of  the  length  of  the  trestle  is  attached  to  the 
latter,  for  holding  all  necessary  drawing  tools, 
and  to  the  right  Side  of  iresile  is  screwed  a  two- 
armed  bracket,  holding  a  wooden  platform  for  in- 
struments, pencils,  inks,  etc.,  white  at  work. 
Various  sizes  of  boards  can  be  used  on  the 
trestle.    The  whole  table  stands  perfectly 


or  vertical.  When  the  table  is  nearly  vertical  the  whole  occupies 
but  little  space,  and  forms  a  perfect  easel.  .  Under  the  instrument 
shelf  are  provided  two  drawert,  one  on  each  side,  for  working 
materials.  Cast  iron  is  used  for  the  tripod,  hollow  standard  and 
sliding  spindle,  which  are  neatly  painted  and  bronzed.  The 
workiiig  parts  are  well  finished,  and  verjt  easily  operated.  The 
stand  is  sufficiently  firm  to  hold  a  large  drawing  board.  It  can 
be  raised  to  a  level  of  44  inches  and  lowered  to  30  inches.  Sizes 
of  tops  vary  from  2ZX26  inches  to  31x42  inches.  Prices  $toto 
(15  each. 


The  "  Sphinx." 

d  by  E.  Weber  &  Co..   mm  Cheslnu 
S   Olive  Street,    St.  '       '     " 


.,S    Nor 


Baltimore,  Md. 

The  "Sphinx '■  adjustable  drawing  table,  made  by  F.Weber 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia,  is  of  a  very  simple  and  durable  construction. 
The  legs  of  the  table  are  firmly  keyed  to  the  lies  by  means  of 
wedges,  and  these  together  form  the  trestle.  One  of  the  ties  at 
the  same  time  aas  as  a  foot  rest.  Lugs  are  fastened  underneath 
the  drawing  board,  and  these  are  tightly  screwed  to  the  trestle, 


firm  and  can  easily  be  taken  apart  by  simply  removing  the 
wedges  from  the  ties  and  luosening  the  screws  on  the  lugs.  It 
is  made  in  a  variety  of  sizes,  costing  from  $9  to  ti6  each.  Special 
prices  are  made  for  quantities  to  drawing  classes. 


i  cheaper  than  any  quan 
Edalives.  Tlieyareunn 
.  will  be  if  brought  up  oi 


nee  of  Prenventlon 

rofcuie.      Don't  give  chlldi 

ssaiy  *hen  Ihe  infant  ii  properly  nourished,  as 

le  Gail  Borden  Eafle  Brand  Condensed  Milk. 


For  Good 
Color  and 
Heavy  Orowth 
Of  Hair,  use 


Hair  Vigor 

One 

Bottle  will  do 

Wonders.    Try  it. 

FnfUr  tba  Blood  with  Ajor'i  BuupaiUlo. 


iSWCIATION 


ARldOUR    IN8TlTnTB, 


ISAAC    PITMAN'S 

SHORTHAND 

TArOHT  IN  THK 

PUBLIC   DAY    SCHOOLS   OF 
NEW   YORK   CITY. 


"■•Met! 


!  PITMAN  A 
S3  Uaion 

Itftn  actiool  of 


ION, 


le  KOMBI 

QkMERA  -$^50 

OnrTT  in  cookM.  T»lwgperf»etplmiM  .^T~^-^ 

In  on*  law]iris—r»lD«diiij|. costs  vb.  Ask  ■■ 


VACATION  WORK  FOR 


^'THK  BLCK  HIBBON" 
"THK  ADVA>CIN»  KINDOUM" 

"RAIHBLmBTHBOIIGHHURCOniTBV" 

An  KdaeKtiDnftt  QeognphlcftlQame, 

kod  our  tiew  oKUlofine-    Hentlon  ttili  paper. 
AHIBIOAX  FUBIIBHISO  CO,  Hutfnrd,  Omu. 


$100  DOLLARS  ^--.b-m^.qnKl.. 
Lfy.    Only  a  few  houn'  won  e 


No 

^ ^ T.    OnlT  a  few  houn'  woric  o 

Make  RiKid  ut 

'THE  COMPLETE  COMPENDIUM 
OF  UNIVERSAL  KNOWLEDGE." 

Tbe  OQly  Encyopedia  and  Dlclionuy  w  " 
■  l,TS.    Don'l  t^l  to  vet  a  copy,  luat  tro 
3on-inilHit.   ThequlckettielllnRbQoliout. 

oc„  to  pay  poataee,     AKenu  Wanted  ETcryvkere. 


"iKSd^ 


READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  meo- 
tiooing     The    School    Journal 
when  communicating  with  advertisers. 
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OPTICAL  IMPROVED  LANTERNS 

OPERATED   BY 

Oil,  Lime,  and  Electric  Lights 

Specially  Constructed  for  School  and  College  use. 


Oil  Lanterns,        -        -         prices,  $  25.00  to  $  60.00 
Lime  Light,  Lanterns,  "  40.00  "     So.oo 

Electric  '*  '*  *'         100.00  *'    150.00 


Lantern  slides  of  every  subject 
in  stock  or  made  to  order. 


IHFBOTED  AOTOMATIO  FOCDBING  LAMP.  "BOSTON  IDEAL"  LftuMrn,  ElMtric  I^iMp,  mad  Bheostat. 

A.  T.  THOMPSON  &  CO.,  Manufacturers.  13  Tremoht  Row,  BOSTO.N.  MASS. 
TEACHERS'    AGENCIES.  


THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES, 


r  TBKSB  AOKSCIKS  FVR  V»PAOIi: 
lurton  Place,  B«Ioa,  Mui. ;  Baj  T' 

■o  Flfib  Avenue,  Neur  York.  N.  V. : 

35S  WalMsii  Avenue.  Chicngo,  111. ; 

3a  Church  Si 


■At 


nguai,  D.  C. ; 

iMinji.  MinoeapoUi,  Minn. ; 

uth  Spline  Slrtct,  Los  Ad  gel 


No  Fee  for  Registration. 

Thia  Ib  Ihe  beat  pooglble  Huarantee  ot  fatchfu 
In  ttie  AKenoy  work  (formerlj'  i  hlel  cl*rt  ofthe 
to  hear  from  all  her  old  tripnOB.  and  lo  make  the  ni,iuo....i. 
cure  tvaohen,  or  are  am  bitlouBfcr  their  own  advanoemeui 
Ume,  and  ahe  wiU  be  triad  10  re  plf  Mating  what  she  bcllevci 


OCR   PROFITS  COME  FROM  COM- 
MISSIONS AND  NOT  rsOH 
ADVANCB   FEES. 
.    MlHlBodlDE.salongBDd  tarorablf  known 
b'  Cu-operailve  Associatloti)  will  be  pleased 

Write  your  wkn's  vi  ry  fully,  lo  eave 
she  can  do  lor  eacb.    Addrv  a, 

NATIONAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  Miss  Oleu  Bodiae,  Mana^tr. 
24-ag  Van   Buren  Street,  rAthanaavmi  Second  door  eutol  W^b»b  avc.  CHICAGO. 


THE  BRIDQE  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  "^KoS^"/* 

Doe  Fee  ReRi^leis  in  Both  Oflicef.    Send  for  Anency  Mmuil. 

tSt.,  BOSTON.    31  I  Wabavh  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


tsdiMMOflion;  MOTrc 


Provides  Schools 
'aachers  with  Good 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 


HARLAN   P.    FRENCH,   MBn>K«''p    **  ^ 


V  /  There  are  several  Kood  agencies  but  If  you  wish  one 

Y  c^    ^'^^  stands  hlRh  with  school  officers,  that  recommends 

teachers  and  fills  positions.    Register  in 

The   Penna.   Educational   Bureau,  '^^ALLEMTowMrPA.**^' 


THE  ALBERT  8l  CLARK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 


(C.  J.  ALBERT  &  B.  F.  CLARK, 

Eiiabliahcd  iSSj,    The  larE«l  am 
^-Avent  for  Nortbweat:    C.  P.  UOOEK.'4, 


21  I  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

[  equipped  ARency  in  the  WeaU 
ihalltown,  Ib. 


caiing  with  advertisers. 


TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

OF   REUIABUE 

liiiei,  CotleEO, 


"""1; 


MIRIAM  COVRIBRP 


I  Teacbeni  Co-opeiatln 


Tsachers  Wanted!  A^raiio^nniffo^- 

lawD  Ave.,  Chicago.    4,H»poiiltloni  dlled. 


AMERICAN    AND    FOREIGN 

TEACHERS'    AGENCY 


Mrs.   M.  J.   YOUNQ-FULTON, 

AMiritan  and F«ritt<,  Tiaciirt'  Afnuj, 
•ta  Unlsn  Hqa»e,  New  Yark. 


Lady  Teachers  E^', 

School  pMilions  in  Penntvli 

Addre«saf  fl.«  NATIONA 
BUREAU,  Ri 


(or    ndvinctd 


EDUCATIONAL 


HARRtSBURG,  PA. 


An  Agency  !*fll,»'n"ct"  il  T^Vt^S'  iSaU 

you*"lh«    1"  mMe°"'°Oaii    J^CCOtHtneHuS 
''  '"      BARDEEN,  Svracvse,  N.  Y. 


Suhennerliorn's  Teachers'  Agen^ 
Oldest  and  best  knoivn  in  U.  S. 
Esuhllahed  1855. 
3   East  uth  Street,  N.  Y. 


TBrarjfflrss!? 


rKS5 
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Dress  Goods, 
June  Sale. 

Previous  to  Stock-taking. 

Commencing  this  week,  new  quotations  in 
every  sectton  of  our  large  Dress  Goods  De- 
partment; Navy  Serges,  Cheviots,  Mohairs, 
Brilliants,  Coverts,  Tweeds,  Tricotlnes,  and 
Crepons. 

A  large  assortment  of  Oriental  Silk 
Crepes,  for  Udies'  Waists. 

An  Immense  collection  of  medium  and 
high  class  Dress  Goods,  at  prices  varying 
from  25  cents  to  $1.00  per  ysrd.  These 
reduotions  will  undoubtedly  create  a  sen- 
sation. 

Our  tables  sad  counters  have  been  re- 
plealshed  with  ■seful  leniths,  desirable  for 
skirts,  dresses,  and  fcr  Children's  wear. 

This  sale  will  be  conducted  both  on  the 
Main  Floor  and  in  the  Basement. 

James  McCreery&  Co., 

Broadway  aad  Eleventh  Street, 


IMPORTED 

Capes  &  Wraps 

A.,   a   Of  CO.  offer 

French  Capes  &  Wraps 

At  a  reduction  of  50%. 

Silk  Waists. 


Redueed  to 


00. 


New  Books. 

One  who  fills  a  \aig«  sphere  in  history 
usually  has  about  as  many  admirers  as  de- 
tractors. This  has  been  the  case  with  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte,  who  has  been  wniien 
down  by  his  enemies  and  overpraised  by  his 
friends.  The  time  has  come  when  his  re- 
markable  career  can  be  viewed  dispassion- 
ately and  judicially  even  by  Englishmen. 
Who  is  so  well  titled  to  criticise  his  military 
career  as  a  soldier  like  Field  Marshal  Vis- 
count Wolseley?  That  celebrated  com- 
mander contributed  a  series  ol  articles  to 
the  J'all  Mai!  MagaBtne.  which  have  been 
collected  into  a  volume,  the  first  of  the  Pall 
Mai!  Magazine  Library,  bearing  the  title  of 
the  Decline  and  Fall  of  Napoleon.  The 
narrative  begins  with  the  campaign  of  1812, 
and  traces  trie  great  histerical  drama  end- 
ing with  the  final  overthrow  of  Napoleon  at 
Waterloo.  He  points  out  the  errors  and 
peculiar  weaknesses  of  this  greatest  ol 
modern  soldiers.  The  book  has  plans  of 
battles  and  other  illustrations.  (Roberts 
Brothers,  Boston,    ti.25.) 

A  vast  amount  of  useful  information 
about  the  United  States  admirably  arranged 
and  presented  is  contained  in  the  volume  by 
Henry  Gannett,  chief  geographer  of  the 
geological  survey  and  of  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  censuses.  The  facts  and  figures 
have  been  drawn  frorn  official  records, 
while  the  conclusions  raeached  are  interest- 
ing. First  is  given  an  idea  of  the  extent  and 
character  of  our  territory;  then  under  the 
government  he  considers  the  general  gov- 
ernment, distribution  of  powers,  organiza- 
tion of  states  and  territories,  state,  county, 
and  city  governments,  army  and  navy,  pen- 
sions, public  lands,  and  enpenses.  An  ex- 
tensive analysis  is  given  of  the  population, 
showing  the  character  of  the  immigration, 
where  the  immigrants  located,  the  relative 
proportion  of  foreigners  and  natives  in  the 
cities  and  in  the  country  districts,  the  geog- 
raphic distribution  of  foreigners,  occupa- 
tions, religion,  education,  pauperism,  etc. 
Agriculture,  manufactures,  mineral  re- 
i-ources,  transportation,  wealth, and  finance, 
etc.,  are  also  fully  treated.  The  volume  is 
illustrated  with  numerous  diagrams  and 
colored  plates.  Altogether  it  is  the  mntt 
comprehensive  and  useful  booK  we  have 


New  York.    Sold  by  subscription.    $2.50.) 


reading  Short  Studies  in  Nature  Know!- 
edge,  by  William  Gee,  an  English  teacher 
of  much  experience.  Much  scientific  in- 
formation is  given  in  such  a  form  as  to  be 
attractive  to  those  who  are  in  the  element- 
ary stages  of  scientific  study.  In  the  first 
chapter  he  sums  up  the  history  of  the 
spread  of  knowledge  of  the  earth  a  surface 
and  in  the  subsequent  chapters  considers 
scenery  and  its  courses',  the  sea,  rivers,  and 
their  work,  lakes  and  their  lessons,  wells 
and  springs,  the  air— man's  vital  element, 
the  winds  ol  heaven,  the  lorce  and  the  file- 
gree  of  frost,  the  earth's  fires,  and  "ye 
showers  and  dew."  The  book  is  fully  il- 
lustrated.   (Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York. 


Insure    the   skirt  edges    ag^ainst 
wear. 

Asite/tlir-S.H.&M."  •rMnfrt fmm  ihoait 

Hi  hirst  Parishn  coHumel.  mailid/ar  rOc.  w  slampt 

TbE  S.H.  &M.  Co..  P.  0.  Boi  6V9,  N.  Y. 

'■S.H.&M."  Dress  Slay4  are  the  Best. 

FORniESSONS  IN  CUT  MODELING 

Tbe  mEctpnctkal  twok  oa  the  (object  thu  bii 

tt  marki  out  >  ended  aerla  of  ]«■■<»■. 
It  KiTn  cBSdcDt  diKCtloDs  (or  nuklDR  each  object. 
ll  lella  Ikow  the  cla^  ahould  bt  handled  ami  ored  lor 
It  telli  about  tbe  tooli  to  be  used. 
Il  it  pnliisel*  llluiintcd. 
It  li  eotlrely  new  JuH  pubUrtied. 
'  ItiithebCKik>giili>TeIoniibecnloaUa(fOT. 
It  is  neallr  bound  in  limp  cloth  conn. 
It  cosu  onl;  27  cents  net,  mcludlnc  poetaffe. 

Hliti's  Illislratln  Blackboaid  Stittlilii{. 

knon  on  Ihc  bJacktMurd  and  not  been  able  to  do  w 
beciuie  vou  couJd  oot  draw  1 

li  lo.  tlili  il  tbe  book  TOO  want. 

It  will  ahaw  *ou  liow  uiToae  can  learn  rapid 
bUckboard  iketcbinK. 

The  abiUi;  10  do  ihla  la  one  of  the  moat  Talnable 

ll  enable!  her  lo  Intereil  and  bold  the  attention  ol 
It  conulna  many  iUuitiaiioni  and  ia  nlcelr  printed 


LADIE5 


NEW    YORK. 


Crescent    micycles 


USE 
ONLY 

Brown's  French  Dressing 

ON  TOCB 

BOOTS  and  SHOES. 

■Irk  KH— 1.  MS  vl^^f^^i'StaSatll^SlbFlU 
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Publishers'  Notes. 
It  is  a  great  advantage  to  be  able  to  read 
French  readily,  for  it  opens  the  door  to  a 
vast  amount  of  scientific  and  polite  litera 
■  tare.  To  most  pereons  a  reading  knowl- 
edge is  more  desirable  than  a  speaking 
knowledge  of  the  language.  The  ability  to 
translate  readily  may  be  obtained  from 
Magill's  series,  which  includes  a  grammar 
and  a  collection  of  modern  French  authors. 
These  arc  carefully  annotated,  handsome]) 
printed,  and  well  bound  in  cloth.  For  full 
mformation  in  regard  to  these  and  other 
books  address  Christopher  Sower  Co  ,  614 
Arch  St..  Philadelphia. 

A  few  pictures  in  the  school  room  have  a 
wonderful  effect  in  making  it  more  atirac- 
live,  and  besides  they  can  be  so  chosen  as 
to  illustrate  history,  geography,  or  science. 
For  instance  what  an  inlerr^t  In  Rome 
would  be  aroused  by  exhibition  of  such 
photographs  (or  slides  made  from  them)  ir. 
the  school  as  those  from  Soule  in  The 
Journal  editorial  room,  showing  ruins  and 
other  interesting  features  of  the  Etemai 
city.  Soule,  whoss  headquaiiers  is  342 
Washington  street,  Boston,  is  the  principal 
dealer  in  photagraphs  in  the  United  States. 
Lantern  slides  are  manufactured  from  the 
20,000  negatives  in  stock.  Unmounicd 
photographs  of  these  are  sent  from  which 
teachers  and  others  can  select  their  subjecis. 
A  circular  regarding  them  will  be  sent  or 
application  ;  complete  catalogues  for  fifteen 
cents. 

Teachers  who  intend  to  attend  the  Nat- 
ional Educational  Convention  at  Denver 
would  do  well,  before  selecting  their  routes 
to  write  to  any  o(  the  representatives  of  the 
IMissouti  Pacific  railway  (whose  addresses 
are  given  in  an  advertisement  in  another 
column)  lor  a  copy  of  therecent  publication. 
"  St,  Loub  Through  a  Camera.'  which  will 
be  mailed  free  on  application. 

The  student  who  loves  history  will  have 
a  uniform  and  reliable  collection  of  boohs 
i(  he  invests  in  the  Student's  Series,  pub- 
lished by  Harper  Brothers,  New  York.  In 
this  are  included  works  on  ancient,  me- 
dieval, and  modem  history,  and  bif  tories  re- 
lating to  separate  countries,  as  England, 
France,  Germany,  Greece,  Rome.  These 
books  form  a  very  desirable  adjunct  to  a 
school  library. 

They  say  that  accidents  will  happen  in 
the  best  regulated  families ;  this  explains 
why  the  most  carelul  housewife  often  finds 
chipped  and  cracked  china  in  her  colleciion. 
She  can  replace  this  without  a  cent  ol  ex- 
pense, if  she  will  buy  her  teas,  coffees,  and 
spices  of  the  Great  American  Tea  Co.,  31 
Vesey  St..  N.  Y. 

A  great  deal  bas  been  said  about  disease 
bemg  communicated    by  means  ol    texi- 


Beecham's  pills  are  for  bilious- 
ness,  bilious  headache,  dyspep- 
sia,  heartburn,  torpid  liver,  diz- 
ziness, sick  headache,  bad  taste 
in  the  mouth,  coated  tongue, 
loss  of  appetite,  sallow  skin,  etc.. 
when  caused  by  constipation; 
and  conslipaiion  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  all  of  them. 

Go  by  the  book.  Pills  loc.  and 
25c.  a  box.  Book  free  at  your 
druggist's  or  write  B.  F.  Allen  Co.. 
365  Canal  Street,  New  York. 


books.  The  way  to  prevent  this  is  to  have 
the  books  covered  with  a  smooth,  clean 
cover,  which  can  be  changed  when  they  are 
passed  to  the  next  class  of  children.  Then 
think  of  the  saving  by  having  the  books 
nicely  covered  !  These  and  other  advan- 
tages are  derived  from  the  Holdrn  Systen 
for  Preserving  Books.  The  Holden  covei 
prevents  wear  and  soiling,  the  self-binders 
strengthen  any  weakness  in  binding,  and 
the  transparent  paper  repairs  torn  leaves 
Send  stamp  to  the  Holden  Paient  Hook 
Cover  Co..  Springfield,  Mass..  for  particu- 
lars and  samples. 

For  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  at  Denver,  Colo.,  in  July, 
next,  the  Western  trunk  lines  have  named  a 
rate  of  one  standard  fare,  plus  two  aollirs 
for  the  round  trip.  Variable  routes  nill  te 
permitted.  Special  side  trips  at  reduced 
rates  will  be  arranged  for  from  Denver  to 
all  the  principal  points  of  interest  through- 
out Colorado,  and  those  desiring  10  extend 
the  trip  to  California,  Oregon,  and  Wash- 
ington, will  be  accommodated  at  satisfac- 
tory rates.  Teachers  and  others  that  desire, 
or  intend  attending  this  meeting  or  of  mak- 
ing a  Western  trip  this  summer,  will  find 
this  their  opportunity.  The  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  Railway  (first- class  in 
every  respea)  will  run  through  cars  Chica- 
go to  Denver.  For  full  pariicuUis,  write  to 
or  call  on  Geo.  H.  Heafford,  General  Pas- 
senger and  Ticket  Agent.  Chicago   111. 

During-  these  very  warm  days  what  shall 
be  drunk  becomes  a  pressing  question. 
Fiery  liquids  are  bad,  as  is  also  too  much  ice- 
water.      Walter  Baker  &  Co.'s  coioi  will 

.be    found  very  palatable  and  refreshing. 

I  The  cocoas  and  chocolates  of  this  firm  have 
received  the  highest  awards  from  the  great 
industrial  and  food  expositions  in  Europe 
and  Ameiica. 

The  pupil  loses  much  of  the  pleasures 
and  profits  that  his  school  days  ought  to 
bring  him  if  there  is  no  school  library.  The 
list  of  books,  to  be  sure,  ought  to  be 
selected  with  great  care.  Much  lielpin  the 
selection  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the 
Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  5  East  16th  street. 
N.  Y.  A  topically  airanged  general  library 
list  of  the  standard  books  of  all  the  pub- 
lishers will  be  mailed  on  application. 

Literary  Notes. 

W.  D.  Howells  has  written  an  introduj- 
lion  lor  Count  Tolstoy's  new  work  of  fic- 
iion.  Master  and  Man,  wbicb  is  published 
ly  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Madagasror  of  7 o-Day ;  a  Sketch  of 
'.he  Island,  iviih  Chapters  on  its  Past  His- 
tory and  Present   Prospects,  by   the  Rev. 

W.  E.  Cousins,  a  missionary  of  the  London 
Missionary  society  since  18G2,  is  published 
Oy  the  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 

A  popular  but  authoritative  book  on  birds 
lias  been  needed  for  so  long  that  a  warm 
A'elcome  awaits  the  Handbook  of  Birds  of 
Hasiitn  N  rtk  Am/rica,  by  Frank  M. 
Chapman.  Advance  sheets  of  the  book 
liave  been  read  by  Prof.  Allen,  editor  of 
The  /)(/*.  Olive  Thome  Miller,  Bradford 
Forrcy,  and  other  omitholojjists.  who  have 
ivclcomed  and  recommended  the  work  to 
ill  amateurs  and  students.  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  the  publishers,  will  issue  a  pocket 
is  well  as  a  library  edition. 

The  Scribners  publish  The  Humor  of 
Russia  in  the  Humor  of  the  Nations  series. 
The  present  volumecontains  nineteeu spec- 
imens of  the  humor  of  different  authors. 
The  translation  is  by  E.  L.  Voynich,  there 
is  an  introduction  by  Stepniak,  and  Paul 
Frfnzeny  supplies  the  illustrations. 


Excelled  by  None 


bavo  been  &  atitn 
sullerer  Irom  Rben- 
matlsm.  So  much  m 
Ihftt  I  could  not  it- 

i<jid  was  conCncr]  to 
tlie  house  for  vtreki 
at  a  time.  I  was  aJ- 
Tised  to  try  Hood's 
Sorsapnrllla  and  \a\rt 
coDslotitly  lDiproir«d 


SjQf-       -      

to  lak  e  the  DM<li<:ln«. 
BIl.  0>  '•  Kinc  1  am  now   well  uul 

strong  again.    Huuu'a  aarutparllla  is  truly  ei- 
ceiled  by  Done.'"   C.  F.  Kiwo,  Verona.  N,  J. 

Hood  s  *«™"v„ 

Be  sure  to  get  /^UreS 

HOOD'S      '     • 


'«  aJ]  Urer  ill*.  S6c 


M 


The  only  Raiv  Food. 
Builds  up  bone  and 
muscle,  creating  new 
blood  daily. 

AT    ALL    DRUCCISTS. 


SILURIAN 

A  perfect  table  water. 

Refrcshlag.  iovigpialing  and  absolutei)'  pure. 
Daclori  lay :  A  wonderful  Kidney  Water. 

Id  tioltles— SpaikliD^  or  still. 
lUUJK  HIBSC&  4  CO..  T19  IrtwdinT,  V.  T. 


The  St.  Denis  Hotel 

AUD  Ei.MtimmTit  Srmmmr, 
->.rc«,  NEW  YORK. 


The  St.  Deals  ill 

e  matt  ceo 

tnn*  located  botdin 

s  counlryt'  "^ih"™! 

ational  publlihen 

WILLIAM  TAYLCa.  1h,-r 

How  to  better  himself  financially 
is  a  question  the  teacher  will  often 
debate.  A  good  plan  is  for  him  to 
write    to    Mr.    Herbert     S.     Kellogg 

inager  of  the  N,    Y.    KducatJona 

reau.  No.  61  East  Ninth  St.,  N.  Y. 
for  advice      It  will  cost  him  nothing 

d  may  lead  to  a  better  position. 
Mr.  Kellogg  has  successfully  sup- 
plied a  large  ntimbcr  of  teachers 
with  good,  paying  positions.  His 
careful  selection  brings  him  yearly 
increasing  number  of  responsible 
positions  to  fill. 
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A  number  of  Doicratts  have  been  issued' 
by  A.  W.  Elson  &  Co.,  146  Oliver  street, 
Boston,  in  the  series  of  the  "  Makers  of  Our 
Nation."  There  have  been  published  so  far  ' 
[Xirtrails  of  Washington,  Lincoln,  Longtel-  . 
low,  Holmes.  Jay.  Martha  Washington,  1 
Prescott,  and  Moiiey.  The  picture  of  Long- 
fellow ;  recently  received,  is  admirable  in 
every  way  and  may  be  taken  as  a  represen- 
tative of  ihe  whole  series.  It  is  a  life  size 
bust  (photogravure  process),  printed  on  In- 
dia paper,  with  a  heavier  paptr  for  a  back- 
ing. One  of  these  pictures  would  naake  a 
fine  present  from  a  graduating  class  to  the 
school  they  are  leaving.  As  ar  inducement 
lor  [S95  ihe  publishers  otTer  without  ex- 
pense to  put  on  the  frame  a  brass  plate, 
with  the  words,  "  Class  of '95,"  These  pic- 
tures arc  published  at  the  uniform  price  un- 
framed  of  $5,  or  tio  each  in  four-inch  quar- 
tered oak  frame.  A  District  School  edition 
of  the  Washington  and  Lincoln  is  published 
at  Si  each,  or  |3  in  three-inch  oak  frame. 
By  writing,  teachers  can  have  free  a  pam- 
phlet entitled  "  Makers  of  our  Nation." 

Only  a  slight  examination  of  the  books  in 
the  University  Tutorial  series  of  W.  B.  Clive, 
65  Fifth  avenue,  N.  Y.,  is  necessary  toshow 
their  high  character.  They  are  prepared  by 
eminent  specialists  on  the  various  subjects, 
The  Greek  and  Latin  books  recently  issued 
are  Ckcio's De Amieitia.  De SenectuU.tLTii 
Pro  Milone:  Ovid's  Heroides  1.,  II.,  III., 
v..  VII..  XIL;  Xenophon's  .4«<j*<im  VII. 
and  Oeconotnicus.  In  mathematics  and 
science  the  following  volumes  may  be  noted: 
Geometry  of  Similar  Figures  and  the 
Plane.  Elementary  Text-Book  0/  Heat. 
Elementary  Text-Book  of  Hydrostatics, 
Ttxt-Book  of  Magnetism  and  Electricity, 
Elementary  Text-Book  of  Mechanics,  and 
Text-Book  of  Sound.  The  publishtrs  will 
send  a  list  to  any  who  wish  descriptions  and 
prices  of  these  books. 


Pears' 

Pears'  soap 
is  as  gentle  as 
strong,  and  the 
after  effect  on 
the  skin  is  good 
in  every  way. 

It  is  nothing 
but  soap. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

For  Vacation  Work. rn°.h 


11  KaKn  w*  rngiSfd  o 


OUlJlRNErAROyNJTJWOjIlD, 


ire  acquainted  | 
through  iheir  I 

Great  as  this  I 


Most  readers  of  poetry 
with  the  Arthurian  slorie 
chaste  and  masterly 
son's  "  Idylls  of  the  King. 
poem  or  series  of  poems,  is,  the  stories,  as  i 
most  people  know,  did  not  originate  wiih  I 
the  late  laureate.  They  were  tnc  product 
of  the  warm  Celtic  imagination  of  early ' 
times  and  were  so  popular  that  poets  all ' 
over  western  Europe  narrated  them  in  j 
verse.  A  most  important  book  to  students 
of  literature  is  The  Arthurian  Epic,  a 
comparative  study  of  the  Cambrian,  Breton, 
and  Anglo-Norman  versions  of  the  story 
and  Tennyson's  "  Idylls  of  the  King,"  by 
S,  Humphreys  Gurtetn,  LL.  B.  He  gives  , 
a  historical  sketch  of  ihe  writings,  a  critical 
estimate  of  their  place  ia  literature,  consid- 
ers the  writers  of  the  epic  and  gives  an 
analysis  of  it.  and  then  treats  of  tlie  char- 
acters, as  Merlin  aird  Vivienne;  Launcelot, 
Guinevere,  and  Elaine  :  Galahad  ;  King 
Arthur,  etc.,  in  detail.  The  book  will  ac- 
complish its  author's  object  "  to  aid  lovf  rs 
of  our  old  English  I.terature,  in  their  inves- 
tigations of  this  most  interesting  corner  of 
romantic  fiction,"  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York.) 

Macmillan  &  Co.  announce  a  new  edition 
of  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith's  Oxford  and  Her 
Colleges,  with  photographs  of  the  various 
buildings. 

Ginn  &  Co.,  have  just  issued  Exercises  in 
Old  English,  by  Albert  S,  Cook,  Ph.  D. 
(Jena),  professor  of  the  English  language 
and  literature  in  Vale  univctFity. 

Daring  the  TertbloK  PctIihI. 

s.  Wmsi  ow'i  SooTlll^<;  Svbup  ha.  txrn  uKd  /c 


(loolii.  uidoiiUeUitbHDiiU.  ■MUiDiHrlirnniiTlDBi. 
jr'lllsiiinee  la  no  klodnncp.  lor  H'f'  !%■ 
ri-rtoAi,  OlvB  Cr«llt.  F^nlum  Coplei,  Pree  Ouifii. 
ind  filH/u^itv  TVrWfciry.  We  wkat  racomvpoDd  mltb 

jr.'ll"w0H¥HwST0'p« '*  (H)","H»^ordt (Sm' 


;ST""«n.™i",;i?o''"rtJ^?S.""Io''''  , 
TheGRAWD  UNION  HOTEL 

''onrtli  A*e.,  4lit  oud  4Sil  bt*.. 

spotlit  0rAitd  CtKtrai  Dtpvt,  lietc  York. 
^  Central  Tor  ibopplDE  and  tbealreH. 

P         Banace  to  and  rnnn  m  St.  I>epDt  tree.       • 

^  B«au*,  SI  ,00  pn  d^r  utd  Upwirdi.  ^ 


0! 


SUPERFLUOUS   HAIR, 

,, — .  1>b*HM  ud   rictal  Blmhbn  T«iqond.    BJV^kl 


LADIES  I  p 

DoTonllktkOiipof 

GOOD    TEA? 

If   BO,    Bend   thil 

adTertiaement  and  15 

e«Bts  in  Btamps  and  ve  will  send  yon 
■  M  lb.  nmple  of  the  beet  T  "»- 
ptnied.     Anj  kind  yon  may  select. 

HOW  ARE  TOtJR 

CHINA  CLOSETS? 


Are  the  old  dishea  chipped  ajid 
orated,  and  tiDBiiit«d  to  eetlanK  off  r 
epoUeM  table-dotb?  We  will  re- 
4  iricniah  it  FREE. 
1  Why  drink  poor  Teaa  ud  Ootfees, 
J  and  rain  Jimz  be«lth,  when  yon 
]  ew»  got  the  bert  at  cargo  pri— -* 
1  PREMIUMS  for  all— Dinner, 
^  end  Toilet  Bete.  Banqaetand  Hanging 
4  Lamps, Watches,  Clocks.  Mnsio  Boxes, 
i  Oook  Books,  Watch-ClockH,  Cbenile 
4  Table  Oorers,  Cnps  and  Sanceia, 
j  Flatea,  Knives  and  Folks,  Tnmblen, 
J  Oobleis,  given  to  Club  Agents, 

RjIBD  INCOMES  »^- >..-»■. 

J  oelebrsted  Teas,  OoSees.  Baking  Pow. 
J  der  and  Spioea.  Work  for  all.  ZH 
J  lbs.  of  Fine  Teai  by  mail  or  eiprcB 
^  for  $2.00;  chaises  paid.  Headqnar- 
*  ten  in  C.  8.  for  Pare  Teas,  Ooffeea, 
'*  Extracts,  Baking  Powder  and  Spices. 
4      Beautiful  Panel  (size  llzaSiDohes) 

FREE    to  all   FatnuiB.      For  fnU 

particulars,  address 

TluMMEuTg&Ilii, 

31  &  33  Veeer  Street, 
p.  O.  Box  289.  NEW  YORK. 


ELECTRIC  TELEPHONE 


'  W.  p.  HarriMn  ft  Co..  CI«K  ID.  Columbut.C 


KIDDE»'8  PASTILLE8.^^S 


Spring^n^Sufflmer 

School  Celebrations. 

Edited  bj  Alice  M.  Kellogg, 


Easter 
May  Day, 
Memorial  Day, 
Fourth  of  July 

AND 

Closing  Day. 

Contains  material  adapted  for  all  grades. 
More  than  100  pages  ol  new  and  attrac- 
tive matenaL 

Price  35  cents,  postpaid. 

We  also  have  several  hundred  books  of 
recitations,  drills,  and  special  day  exercises. 
Circulars  of  Arbor  Day  books  just  ready, 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.. 

61  East  Ninth  St.,  New  York. 


'""  ^'"l^ll"*  "^ 

ViEO.        tHUJt  TBI. 


6  AT 


SUV 


0OGOOOO 

USED  EVERY  WEEK-DAY  BRINGS  REST0N-3UNDAY. 
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JUST    OUT 

A    MENTAL 
ARITHMETIC 

By    Q.   A.    WENTWORTH,    A.M., 

Author  of  ti'tnlTBiTth't  Scriti  0/  Malhtmalict. 


16ino,    Glotli.    190  pages.    Price  for  iatrodMon,  30  cents, 


Descriptive  Circulars  sent  postpaid  to  any  address. 

GINN  &  COMPANY,  Publishers. 

BOSTOlr.  NEW    YORK.  CHICAGO. 


The  Committee  of  the  Whole_^^^ 

ARE  INVITED  TO  INVESTIGATE  FULLY  THE 

ESSENTIALS  OF  ARITHMETIC,  Books  I.  and  II. 

By  Gordon  A.  Southworth,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Somerville,  Mass. 
Book  L  is  now  ready.    -    Book  11.  is  in  the  hands  of  the  printers  and  will  soon  be  out 


Neither  (he  Commit  lee  of  Ten  nor  the  Coi 
these  tiooliB  bernre  making  their  reports. 

The  above  Commitlee  are  earnea'ly  invited  to  confer  witli 
or  by  letter.  ^_^ 


of  Fifteen  had  had  the  privilege  of  reviewing 
regard  10  them,  eiiher  personally 


NEW  EDITION  I     NOW  READY  I 

Alison's  History  Of  Enrope 

ABKIDOED. 

By  EDWARD  S.    aOTJLD. 
I  vol.    Cloth.    Illua.     Price,  ta.OO 

AI.II«ON'fl  HISTORY  i»  the  ■WIKl«rd autto* 

outp1i«lDalliiDhlleand  prlTBtccollecltou.  U  Itt 
orlElnil  torm  It  conilsli  nt  ElKbt  or  Ivn  TolnBa 
wbTrb  placed  It  beronil  Itae  Tvm.eia  of  the  a(RW 
mdrr.     Nr.  Oould*  sbrKlKmeDt  nrlns*  tbc  entfi 


IF  YOU  WANT 

FRENCH  BOOKS, 

or  book!  otanr  daKriptlDn-School  Booka,  SUadai* 

William  R.  Jenkins, 

PubliabetaDd  Importer, 
8}i  aiultnSixU  Awmmi,  Uf*  StrtrQ,  JTrw  Ytrt. 
Catalo^nieoD  application.  lmi»rtatloti«  promptly  Kfeda 


POCKET  MAPS 


Bvery  tnam, 
vjoman  and 
cHiZdiathtV. 


S.  should  own  a  htale  map.  Agcr._ 
everywhere.  Sample  map,  amy  slali,  pott- 
paid,  trn  ctHli  in  silver.  Map  of  the  LJ  S. 
same  price.  The  W.  A.  Choate  Co., 
School  and  Church  Furnishers,  34  State 
Street,  Albany.  N.  V. 


The  touch  i»  tightest. 
The  B/teed  ia  greatest. 
The  work  ia  finest 


"1895  HAMMOND!" 


LEACH,  SHEWELL  &  SANBORN,  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  i 


A    NEW    INSPIRATION    FOR    EVERY    TEACHER.  Si 

WAVnARKS      FOR     TEACHERS,  i 

:     Showing  Ainu,  PrinciplM,  and  Plim  ol  E»tT7-daj  Tnchinj,  wilh  illoitniiTe  leuonl.     By  Saihh  L.  M 

-    AnHULD,  SupcrviurolPrimirTSchDoll,  Minn»poiit,  Minn.     i6in<>.     Clnth,  iTt.  pp     |,.ij.  ^ 

A  ftUmuUlin^,  au|^f[«Uvc,  and  tympalhclic  book  which  dcali  wtlh  Uie  cducalioiu]  lopia  of  today  3P 


mnt,  iupwuvt,.Dd  tympalhtiic  book  which  dell,  wiih  I 
jndlielptui  maiinn.  e 

"-"■VEr"    e'llliD'ETT"  *     COM! 


N  TiACH 


SILVE 


NY.    Publlahera.  S 


TNIVKaSAL. 


Charles  De  Silver  &  Sons,  No.  (G)  1102  wainnt  St.,  Phiudeiphia. 

Publiiheri  of  Himilton,  Locke  &  Clark's  ><  INTERLINEAR  CLASSICS"         | 

SrMk  aimlitat  ba  Uaraed  atban  Iw  eaafly  and  dellcblfaUy  In  one  year."— Hiltor. 

Ptrafl.  Ciiar,  Boratt,  Qtetra.  SuJIihI,  Oviil,  ThwulI.  Uvt.  ifoiHr'a  lltad,  aetpti  nf  a.  JoK-n,  a 
XmapSan't  AnaboMit,  Mteh  to  teaohera  (or  ei«BiliiaUon,ti  Jo. 

Our*''  Pmelieal  aad  FrogrtMtlvm  Latin  Onwimar;  adapted  to  the  Interlinear  Berlea  of  olnaalca,  ■ 
to  all  other  ajctema.   Price  to  teacben  for  eaamtDatloo,  tiJlD. 

SOmM'a  aiamdara  ^ta^tn^f*otrt  .dixrfaaii  S/itaktr,  Rwwek'i  Sehool  BMOrM,  I«rd'(  Sdtoel  £ 

iB-aaowl*j>a<F«aroiuiiii*rHiu««AM.   Bead  tor  taraia  and  new  eauleana  of  al 


TAe  only  typemriter  ever  imientei 
that  IS  a  true  machine — and  produtit 
automatically  typewritten  work  of  tkt 
higfiat  class. 

Write  to  us  for  a  specimen  tf 
"HAMMOND"  work. 

ItHE  HAMidOND 
I  TYPEWRITER  CO., 

I        403-405  East  63nd  St..  New  York  City. 
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TEACHERS  OF  EVERY  GRADE 


thoroughly  displayed  ac  the  institutes  and  summer  schools  of  the  coun- 
try in  1895  than  ever  before.  We  claim  to  publish  the  Best  Books  for 
Teachers  in  our  line  of  subjects,  and  are  gradually  adding  to  the  list  in 
a  way  to  decidedly  increase  its  value.  Look  out  (or  important  an* 
Douncements  in  the  fall.  There  are  always  some  novelties  in  kintler- 
eanen  material,  which  need  only  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  The 
■latest  one  is  our 

NEW  PROCESS  CLAY  FLOUR. 

For  Modeling;  In  the  KinderBfarten,  tb«  School,  and  the  Studio. 

r  This  material  is  the  bett  qui.Iit7  of  irtisl'i  cUt,  yery  finelj'  powdered  by  >  new 

Eroceu,  which  Insurei  the  qnickeM  and  most  perfect  miiliiK,  irllb  but  little  hand 
ng,  if  the  Inslructions  on  each  package  are  followed.    The  clar  flour  is  packed  in 
.dusl-lig:ht  boxes,  each  tioldiDg  five  pounds,  wrapped  and  labeled  with  our  Imprint. 

Price,   30   cents   per   box. 

WOODWORK  IN  THE  COMMON  SCHOOL 

For  Primuy  and  Grammar  Graces. — Bj  Frederic  A.  Hinckley. 

leis,  bridging  the  chum  between  the  kindei^ 
ioing  achools  It  contains  dictations,  tusges- 
ntms,  aiiu  piaies  lor  uie  wnoie  coune.  The  work  11  adapted  to  the  regular 
acboolTDom  and  can  be  conducted,  if  neceuaiy,  by  the  regfulai  teacher.  It  is 
thoroughly  American  in  spirit  and  logical  m  developmeul,  and  can  be  Introduced 
jit  very  modeiate  coit.  It  has  been  adopted  in  Bcveral  Uauachuseits  cities,  and  ia 
in  process  of  adoption  elsewhere.  It  uadeitakea  to  cover  completely  the  lomer,  as 
well  as  the  hifher,  grades  of  school  work  ;  makes  drawing  fundamental,  and  e^ 
phasixes  a<  erery  step  the  importance  of  original  work  by  the  pupil.  Woodwork 
Id  the  Common  Sithool  is  a  book  that  all  progressive  school  boards  will  wini  to 

Price,   oloth,    ftl.OO. 

THE    LAST    CALL. 

We  have  a  lot  ot  HiOH  and  Grammar  School  and  Kihderoarteh  Diplomas 
whkh  we  can  sell  at  a  low  price.  They  may  be  exactly  what  you  want.  Samples 
on  application. 

ULTON  BRADLEY  CO.,  Springfield,  Hass. 

NEW  YORK   CITY :   13  Astor  Ptoc«. 


A  NEW  PUBLICATION. 

Every  School  Should  Haue  It. 


Chambers's  Concise 
Gazetteer  of  the  World. 

Topographical^  Statistical,  Historical. 

One  Volume.  Croin  Sto.  768  pages.  Half  morocco,  price,  $160. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  yet  handy  volume,  containing  the  latest  and 
most  reliable  information  about  nameworthy  places  in  all  countries. 
The  latest  and  most  authentic  statistics  available  have  been  embodied 
in  the  work  :  the  etymology  of  names,  when  significant  and  interesting 
is  given  ;  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  do  justice,  however  briefly, 
to  history  and  literary  associations.  The  aim  has  been  to  include  all 
that  may  be  reasonably  wanted  about  every  place  likely  to  be  looked 
for,  and  to  tell  it  with  the  utmost  conciseness,  consistent  with  clearness 
and  readableness.  The  pronunciation  has  been  indicated  in  all  cases 
where  doubt  could  arise,  and  in  the  way  most  likeiy  to  be  intelligible 

the  average  reader, 

A    VALUABLE    REFERENCE    BOOK. 


Stnt  pastpaid  en  rectifl  of  trite. 


J.  B.  UPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  Publishers. 

71B  and  TIT  HMrkat  StrMt,  ^klUdelpUa. 


\  The  American  Institute  of  Normal  Methods  i; 

\  For  the  Training  of  Teachers  in  Normal  Methodn  at  AppHed  to  Vocal  Miuio  and  Other  Branchee.  ■  | 


The  Sesskins  of  1805  will  be  hi 

Eaatarn  Summer  School   Brown  Un 

venily,  ProvLdeoee,  R,   I.,  TueKisy,  July  16  1 
Friday.  Au|[u>t  1,  iS«^ 

WoBtern  Summer  School  Nonhwenti 

Uilltary  ACiulemy,  Hlchland  Park  |neir  Chicagc 
III.,  Tuesday.  AuRust « to  Friday,  Augluit  13,  185 


SUMMER  SCHOOLS,    1895. 


'PBNUANSHI^. 

Accordinir  to  the  principle!  of  movement  and  writ- 
Inff  set  forth  In  The  Normal  Review  System  of 
Virritln*.  incladloe  also  (to  those  who  wish  1  the  prln- 
cinlei  ofVertlcal  Wrillut,  as  designed  by  Profs.  D. 
H.  Farliv  and  W.  B.  Guhhisoh, 

'RHYSIOAL.  CULTURE. 

According  to  The  Uac  Bntt  m  of  Bwadiah  a*m- 

nasties,  as  tiu«ht  la  the  Boston  Nomul  School  of 

Gymnastics,  under  the  direction  ol  Dr.  Cues  J. 

es  o(  Instnictioo  In  Normal  Methods  as  ap-    Ehksuskk. 
the  iDllDwinR  branches:  The  InitmstlMl  iB  MOh  dapanmABt  vUl  M 

■trlotlj  "ITennkl"  in  ehmraeter,  lU  ptuiMM 
being  TO  XBAII  IKA0EIB8. 

'  ■  istructlon  wlllbe  ifii  "     ' 


VOOAL  MUSIC. 

tCfordinB  to  the  principles  of  losii 

:  aid  of  the  Musical  Illust 

•rmal  Music  Course  aa< 


Cecil  I  an  Series 


■I  la  all 
eebranc 


e  branches;   is  the   Ifrrtin 

[atinictian  are  aSered  In  either  o 


ill  thenuelves  befon 


in  which  five 
!  July  1,  tin- 


ordli 


DRAWINO. 

!  to  the  oietbodi  of  Tne  Natn 
I.  hy  Prof.  H.  W.  Shjih-ob. 


ilCou 


INSTRUCTORS : 

lent  ef  TMnlNnslB.  BhutRRii 
orMuilclatbeFutilic  Sofaocds  ot  ProTli 
or»ui  B.  Maasaau.  BaterrlsOT  or  111 
Id  Schools  or  Bosun.  FaitDaKio  A.  L 
of  MdsIo.  rnblla  aebools,  flyraanae. 

WobanisiHlHlItoa.ll«ss.  aunnLW. 
^of  Miislo  la  the  PaMloSebooli 


'PIANOFORTE. 

Accftrdinc  to  the  methods  and  principles  era)>odled 
in  t£  Synthetic  Hetbod  for  the  PlanDrorte,  by 
AlBBiT  Ross  Paisohs,  A.C.H.,  as  deieloped  by 
Kan  S.  CHITrei<n«K. 


ooli  of  SpilDglleld,  Msu 
Dt  Drawlna  In  the  Puku 


iSehooliorPonisnd, 
(lBcladlaaT»1N 


eal  WfUIbbI,    D.  H.  Fiai.ar, 

IB  Che  Bute  Normsl  School  or  Ml 
Depanmeat  ml  Plaaafene  lasimetlan.    lbs 

K>n  8.  CBinsirsn,  Prof,  or  Plsnotorle  plajtng  1 

the  Metropotllaa  Collese  or  Huilc.  New  York  City. 
DeRBrtnent  of  Pbrslcal  Caltare.    (To  be  ai 

fit  each  Departwunt  of  InHrvctlon  lAe  Jsefniefoi 
lerfl  Mumtd  vtu  ^  lumOiltd  bu  othtr  ecMtpefeiU  am 
ceU  known  Jiuirwrien  iiiut  JCwtorvn. 

Tuition.  SIB  In  bbj  one  oonrse  1  Mteh  addl- 
lloDal  Danras  la  Om  aune  stBdan^  tlo. 

Tluee  prepoelna  to  enter  either  Khoot  sboDld  •en 
cur  Beeretary  of  the  School  which  tl 


ALBBRT 


v^«^^ 


.  81LVBR.  It 


<n  Bt..  Boa 


FRANK  D.  BKATTYS,  Seen.—,. 

^1  Bait  i;lb  5i.,  Union  Square,  New  Yori 
Aod  tboas  referring  to  the  W^trsan  School  Io 
A.  W.  HOB80N,  BosiotS)  Uaniger, 

s£>-364  Wsbash  Ave.,  Chlcaco,  1 
ROBERT  FORESMAN,  Secretary. 

i«s.i«t  Wibish  Ave.,  Chlcsft 
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Awarded  Eleven  Medals  at  Colamblan  ExposttlOD,  1893. 


REW  YORK: 
41   Barclay  Street. 


Philosophical  and 

Chemical  Apparatus. 

Fine  Cbemicals,  Microscopes,  Aaessories, 
Balances,  IVeigbts,  and  Platinum. 

RICHARDS  &  CO.   Limited. 


CHICAGO: 
108  Lake  Street. 


21  OZ. 

The  bullet. 


Physical  and 
ChemicalApparatus 

Uicroicopes,  Teleacoiwa  ftnd  Lantern  ■, 

Dynainoa,  Moton  'and  Electrical 

Teat  InBtrnmeiits. 

Anatomical  Models. 

Chemical!  and  Chemical  Glaia  Ware. 

Special  Apparatui  to  Order, 
Send  for  Cataloguea  and  Prices. 

ALFRED  L.  ROBBINS  CO., 

|Bu«euor  Bclnce  Drputmint  Hstlniisl  Bctiool  Vara 

llhlBgCO.)        PaOIDKT  UD  WxBKSDOMa : 

179-181   Lake  Street,  Chicago. 

MBBtlan  tlili  paper.  Eunbllihed  1M71. 


Eheiiiutteraod  charutn 


MSTABLISHMD  18S1. 

EIMER&AHEND, 


Enry  Requhiie  la  Scbool  ■od  Church  PonidiBic 

MANHATTAN 

School  and  Church  Furniture  Works, 

No.  127  Clinton  Place.  N.  Y. 


Pews,  PulpiU,  Alur  Rails,  and  Cabloet  Work  olall 
dcscripliona  al  our  own  factory  which  ii  [be  odIt 
one  ol  the  kind  in  New  York  City  whoethebett 
■  killed  labor  can  br  secured. 

We  al»  have  faciJitlei  tor  fumUbiDK  at  btxtn 
prieei  all  other  goodi  mjnired  in  Ihe  tonpiatSi- 
tinR  out  ot  School  and  Chuicb. 

Our  Roods  are  reliable  ud  guaranleeid   to  be  of 


2L^  NATIONAL  COURSE  IN  PHYSICS 

as  recomtnended  by  the  COMMITTEE  OF  TEN. 


K ;  also  Illunraled  apd  Deacriptivi 


Sead  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Apparatus  fo 
CaUlogUB  ot  aumiea/ami  Baileriological  Laberalory  Supplies 

FRANKLIN  EDUCATIONAL  CO.,  Boston  and  Chlcaro. 


Phjaical  and  Cbemical  Apparatus. 
Microscopes,  Telescopes, 
Photographic  Supplies, 

Optical  Lanterns  &  Slides. 

Only  compUlt  Sciinct  Factory  in  Iht  Wtst. 

IN8TRUUSNTS  OF  PRECISION  TO  ORDBX 

CHIOAQO. 


EST  PAOIUTIBa  P 
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Fonr  Models— »85  and  tlOO. 

EVERT  UCHIME  FULLT  OUARAIITEED.  SEND  i-CEIIT  nAKP  FOR  MTHUWUE. 

Monarch  Cycle  Co. 

Factory  and  Main  Office:— Lake  and  Halrted  Sts.,  CHICAQO,  ILL. 

Salt  I.mka  Ollv,  Danver,  XnHpMt, 


STANDARD  BLACKBOARD  STENCILS, 

THE  BEST  AIDS  FOR  ILLUSTRATION. 

We  have  about  500,  including 
Maps,   Natural   History    Charts,   Language    Lessons,    Portraits, 
Fruits  and  Flowers,  Physiology  Charts,  Animals,  Bor- 
ders, Rolls  of  Honor,  and  many  others. 

About  100  are  cDtirely  new.  A  large  reduction  for  quantities.  All  our  designs  an 
carefully  drawn,  well  perforated,  and  o(  a  high  degree  of  artistic  merit. 

@?~  A  sample  map  of  South  America  and  a  design  suitable  for  a  language  o 
drawing  lesson  will  be  mailed  postpaid  wiih  a  complete  catalogue  for  10  cents. 


£.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  6i  East  Ninth  St.,  New  York 


*  Criterion"  and  "Parabolon"  Projection  Lanterns. 

"  Criterion  "  Oxy-Hydrogen  Magic  Lantern. 

These  lanlerni  are  >o  mnilnicted  tlmtiilber  Oil  LieW.  Lime 
LlEhi,  at  Electric  LiRbt  may  be  uKd  interchangeiblv.  Bclenlific 
Altacbmenii  inlen:h«n«e»blo  wiih  View  Fiont. 

J.    B.    COLT    &.    CO., 

ujaitTNuiiMSt.,  NcwYorh.    iSt  LaSalle  Bt.  Chlcwo. 

131  Poit  St.,Su  Pruciico.Cil.  so  Bromfield  St.,Baitoa,Han. 

33-jg  So.  lOth  iit.,  PblladelphU,  Pa. 


^|^/~)r\    sellingbuokslbat  are  live  and  full  of  helpful  hinis,     Fascin- 
\1\J\JU    aiiog.  (orcclul,  oritrinal.  iostmctiv*,  unique,  and  entertaraing- 

An  agent  writes:  "I  like  can-  DpHfTPD  TERMS  TO  AGENTS  than  any  her 
vauing  bfller  than  teaching,"  Ul-.  I  I  1-«IV.  house  can  give,  with  new  and  live  territoiy, 
■■  I  coaslder  it  worth  its  weight  in  gold."  Rl^  ^T*  ^oy^'^  ntvtj  regret   owning  ona  of 

'■  Written  with  delicacy,  bravery  and  wisdom."      DtU  I    our  works,  as  they  contain  t^e  ounce 
SBnd  pnatml-eard  oDly  for  uuupls  psseaiuiil  termii  to  AB«Bt*.        oF  prevention  (or  human  iUi. 

Address  STOCEHAH  &  CO.,  cor.  Market  and  Uadlson  Sts.,  Chicago,  Dl. 


Vertical  Practice  Paper.  Examination  Papers. 

Nickel  Clips  for  Exhibit  Papers.        Pens  for  Vertical  Writing. 

GENEB&L  BCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 

PECKHAM,    LITTLE   A   CO.,   BO  Reade  Street.   HEW    YORK. 


Hiuloal.tU'fanirfiog.aBd  Ugiil7tatlt  I 
k  faotoTjBelli  lQrKdH>ola,OliiiTonea.*< 

^»IHWo»,«''*-."a'8S» 

Dworlntlon  and  pHaaa  on  applloatlo  1 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRt, 

-OIIIOUrMATI,O..II.S  A. 

■aj»^^co»p»™amn  R£l  I  ft 


PiCTDRESQOE 
TRUNK  LINE 

OF 

AMERICA. 


BLOCK  SAFETY  SIGNALS 

THE  OMLT  I.IKB 

WITHOUT      CHANCE 


CIjMrMLAJfD, 

CIJirCINNAII, 


Beautiful 
Chautauqua  Lake, 

-  -      -      HIGH     ALTITUDE, 

"  "■"■  "OUNDINOB, 
Y  HOTELS 
CB.   CBAU- 


rOCATED    AT  , 

AMIDST  CHABHINO  SURROUKDINOH, 


TAUQUA  LAKE  IS  FAMOUS  A8 

THE  lOEJIL  SUMMER  RESOnT. 

ACHKD   WITH   SPEED, 
AND  SAFETY  By  THE 

PICTURESQUE  ERIE  LINES. 

D.    I.    ROBKRT8, 

Cen.  Paasenger  Agent. 


2  The  Greatest  Railroad  i 

-  on  Earth—  5 

SantaFe  Route! 

Teachers  and  otheis  going  lo 

Natloual  Educational  Asaodatioit  < 

meeting  at   Denver,    in  Julv,  should    I 
remember  that  the  SailU  Fe  of 
as  tow  rales  as  anytxxly  else,  with  I 

Special   inducements   (o   small 

Through  Tullman  Sleepers  and  free  | 

Chair  Capi— Chicago,  Si.  Louis  and  ■ 

Kansas  Ciiy  to  Denver.      One  hun-  i 

dred    miles'    superb   view   of    Roclcy  ? 

Mountains  between  Pueblo  and  Den-  W 


Most  Picturesque  1 
Line  to  Colorado. 


HAVE   YOU   SEEM   THE 

"M?N  VONDB^FUli'^ 

MANIKIN. 

IB  &Hj  dllTerent  twiored  plata  o(  tb« 
:)'.  one-Uiird  ]|[e.«l:e.  Kvery  organ  In 
i^ .,. .       pigte«  ^tnted 


turn  bave  t>cen  aold  for  from  SS>  lo  faO  aaah. 
This  one  thougn  smaller  anawere  tbe  aame  par- 
■oae.  It  la  Juflt  rigbt  fortheiitudeiii.  Price,  K, 
Jpeoial  pnceto  tuoecnben,  %t,  poatpald.  securelr 
padked,  oomplele  with  manual 
B.  L.  KSILOOe  *  CO..  >ew  York  and  CUaao 
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WALTER  BAKER  &  GO. 


uCaution : 

SOLO  BYQROCERS  EVERYWHERE. 
IttLTEB  BJUEH  ft  CO..   DOBCKESIEU  MIL 


Jm  KOMBI 


^rul^  VawSSuBtimtt.  anata 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT'S  STEEL  PENS, 

The  Most  Perfect  Pens  Made, 
HAVE  FOR  FIFTY  TEARS  BEEN  THE  STANDARD. 

HU  Celebrated  Kumbera 
303,    404.    604  E.F.,    351,    601  E.F.,    170, 

aodhbotherityleamajrbehadaf  all  dealers  ihioagbont  the  world. 

OOU)    MEDAL,    PARIS    BXP08ITI0N8,    1878   «nd    I88B 

Aat  the  Awara  at  the  Worths  Columbian  BiepoaUion,  CMeago. 

J08BPH  QILLOTT  *  SONS,  91  John  Stiwat,  NEW  YORK, 


Business  and  Pleasure 


Europtan  Stim-mer  ScMools— Combining  Rtst  ami  ReertatiOM — 
Sigktseeit^,  Traveling — A  Charming  Ocean  Voyage,  Etc. 


The  School  Jouknal  adrerii-ei  a  lenurkablc  lour  am 

London  and  Northw»sIeni  Railway  bv  which  American 

the  summer  schools  hdd  at  Oiford  and  Cambridge.   Eogland,  In  August.     Firsl.class 

accommodaticnii  are  oaered  oil  the  Anchor  Line  £ipreu  SS.  Fumtiiia,  leaving  New  York 

July  ij.     All  of  the  noled  Scotch  and  English  places  visited  bjr  the  espentive  tonn  are  uen 

as  well  as  the  ■nrnmer  ichooli,  London,  etc,  making  a  six  weeki  trip  from  New  York,  -- 

the  moderate  sum  of  $195. 

Thiiii  less  than  five  dollars  perdaj.     Inve 
for  $350— over  $8.00  per  daj— and  you  will  realize  that  Ihis 

partf  u  alreadr  formed.     Not  to  make  mane;  but  to  attend  lummer  ichools.     You  can  put 
"     — '' —  — ' ' 'ra  expense.    See  itinerary  drcotar  seni  free. 


in  London  ot  elsewhe 


.n  geneial ;  One  week  Oi^rd  and  side  trips,  one  week  Cambridge  with  side  trips, 
k  IjindoD,  the  r^ular  tour  down  west  coast  and  up  east  coast  with  stops,  a  wedc 
rater  each  way,  and  al  home  Aug,  37. 


Come  Now— Will  Ym  Get 


H.  S.  KELLOGG.  Mgr.,  61  East  9tli  Street,  New  York  City. 
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I^miiigton  I^TPcwriter. 


The  New 

Model 

No. 


6 


More  Permanent  AllEntnent, 
Improved  Spacing  Mechantsrn, 
Eighter  and  Wider  Carriage. 
Uniform  and  Easy  Touch, 
Economical  Ribbon  Hovement, 
Improved  Paper  Feed. 

And   Many  Other  Uiifu]  aad  Canvenient 


Matcbless  ConstructlOD  Onequaled  Darabllily,  Unrivaled  Speed. 

HSND    FOH    ILLI'STKATEP    CATALOOITK. 

WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  &   BENEDICT, 

SS7  Broardway,  New  Tork. 


IndigesNon 

Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

Is  the  most  effective  and  agree- 
able remedy  in  existence  for 
preventing  indigestion,  and  re- 
lieving those  diseases  arising 
from  a  disordered  stomach. 


Dr.  W.  W.  Gardner.  Springfield, 
Mass.,  says  :  "  I  value  it  as  an  excel- 
lent preventive  of  indigestion,  and 
a  pleasant  acidulated  drink  whefl 
properly  diluted  with  water  and 
sweetened." 

Descriptive  pamphict  free  on  application  » 
Romford  CbEDilcsl  Warkn,  ProTldenn,  R. 
Beware  of  Substitutes  and   ImiUtion.". 
For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 


J.  »£.  OX.OOTT, 

W.  ft  A.    K.    JofaDiton's    Wall    H^« 

and  all  Unas ot  SCHOOL  8UPPLIBS, 

BWastlttblt..  Knr  TaA. 


The  New  No.  4 

Caligraph 

LEADS  THEM.  ALL 


..  of  the  many  features 
...  L.ui  „„„i  i.iufhinc  will  Id]  you  wliy 
Caligmphs  lead. 

KMEHICkH  WMltHG  MACHIKE  CO.. 
MT  UOAOWAT,  KEW  rOMK. 
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Rational  Correlation. 

The  June  Forum  contains  an  article  on  the  **  Rational 
Correlation  of  School  Studies,"  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  J.  M. 
Rice.  It  is  in  fact  a  criticism  on  the  report  made  by  the 
"15  Committee."  He  first  protests  against  an  official 
recognition  on  these  grounds  :  (i)  that  it  is  not  the  re- 
port of  fifteen  but  of  fis^^  (2)  that  only  one  name  was 
signed  to  the  report  and  that  three  dissented,  (3)  that 
unification  (or  correlation)  was  condemned  on  a  mis- 
leading argument. 

The  main  part  of  the  article  is,  however,  devoted  to  out- 
lining the  principle  of  unification — to  pointing  out  its 
advantages  and  dangers.  "  In  school  work,  as  ordinarily 
conducted,  each  branch  of  study  is  so  rigidly  isolated 
from  all  others  that  the  child  is  unable  to  see  that  there 
is  a  true  relation  between  ideas. .  .In  the  vast  majority 
of  schools  even  such  closely  related  branches  as  pen- 
manship and  spelling,  punctuation  and  the  construction 
of  sentences,  are  taught  altogether  independently." 

**  Now,  if  in  place  of  answering  test  questions  in  geog- 
raphy the  pupil  should  write  a  composition  on  a  geo- 
graphical subject  related  to  the  lesson  of  the  day  he 
would  deal  with  the  subjects  of  grammar,  penmanship, 
spelling,  punctuation,  capitalization,  and  sentence  con- 
struction." "  This  is  accomplished  simply  by  regarding 
language  as  a  mode  of  expression." 

He  then  turns  and  discusses  next  the  unification 
of  subjects.  *'  Prominent  among  these  branches  are 
geography  and  history."  "  Further,  there  is  a  close 
relation  between  history,  biography,  and  literature,  and 
between  geography  and  plant  and  animal  life.  In  short, 
it  IS  seen  that  all  forms  of  knowledge  are  more  or  less 
closely  related.  It  is  claimed  by  some  educators  that  it 
is  quite  feasible  to  select  a  single  subject  as  a  pedagog- 
ical center,  and  to  cause  all  instruction  to  revolve  around 
that  center."  "  Very  few  indeed  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
advise  the  selection  of  a  central  study.  They  believe 
natural  relations  should  be  preserved,  but  that,  for  the 
sake  of  thoroughness,  each  subject  must  be,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  taught  independently.  They  are  anxious 
to  learn  the  golden  mean.  Hence,  the  argument  in  the 
report  upon  which  unification  was  condemned  did  not 
represent  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  our  progress- 
ive teachers."  The  dissents  of  Supts.  Gilbert  and  Jones 
follow  ;  he  then  gives  reasons  for  unification. 

'^First,  when  the  mechanical  studies  are  made  incident- 
al to  thought  the  drudgery  of  school  work  is  reduced  to 


a  minimum."  "The  work  being  much  enriched,  the  child 
leads  a  life  abounding  in  ideas  and  ideals,  and  the  spir- 
itual atmosphere  of  the  class-room  is  markedly  im- 
proved." 

"  Secondly,  when  a  child  views  ideas  in  their  proper 
relations  he  frequently  finds  an  immediate  use  for  his 
knowledge.  Other  things  being  equal,  interest  in  a 
thing  is  diminished  in  the  same  proportion  as  use  be- 
comes remote." 

**  The  plea  to  the  young  child,  urging  him  to  become  a 
good  penman  because  good  writing  will  be  useful  to 
him  when  a  man  will  touch  no  chord  in  his  emotions. 
But  if  we  lead  him  to  acquire  ideas  and  awaken  in  him 
from  the  start  the  desire  to  express  his  ideas  in  writing 
he  will  see  an  immediate  use  for  penmanship." 

"  In  regard  to  the  committee's  objection  to  incidental 
instruction  in  language,  we  find  the  statement  that  learn- 
ing to  read«and  write  should  be  the  leading  study  of  the 
pupil  in  his  first  four  years  at  school.  That  this  is  so,  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  one,  not  even  the  most  radical, 
will  deny." 

"  In  regard  to  results,  my  personal  observations  have 
proved  to  me  that  the  'poorest  reading  and  writing  are 
found  in  the  schools  where  the  instruction  in  language 
is  made  purely  formal ;  while  the  best  results  were  ob- 
tained where  the  fundamental  plan  lies  in  giving  the  child 
ideas  and  teaching  language  to  a  considerable  extent 
incidentally  as  a  mode  of  expression".  .  ."with  the  dimin- 
ution of  formalism  in  instruction  the  happiness  of  the 
child  is  increased." 

As  to  the  report  itself  :  "  The  discussion  of  education- 
al values  is  without  question  an  excellent  analysis." 

As  to  Dr.  Harris  in  thus  ignoring  the  opinions  of  the 
majority  and  substituting  his  own  views, "  Dr.  Harris 
overstepped  the  limit  of  his  authority  and  assumed  the 
position  of  a  dictator." 


School  Baths. 

(In  an  interesting  pamphlet  **  On  Bathing  and  Different  Forms  of  Baths,* 
by  Wm.  Paul  Gerhard,  of  New  York  city,  reprinted  from  Arckitedure 
and  Buildings  appears  the  following  on  School  Baths.) 

Experience  teaches  that  the  air  of  school- rooms  is 
badly  contaminated  by  the  emanations  from  the  child- 
ren's bodies  and  by  the  odor  from  their  clothing.  All 
attempts  to  improve  the  sanitary  condition  of  schools 
will  fail  to  accomplish  their  object  thoroughly  if  means 
are  not  provided  to  cleanse  the  bodies  of  the  children. 
Cleanliness  of  school  children  will  make  the  ventilation 
of  the  school-rooms  an  easier  problem,  and  further  than 
that,  it  will  tend  to  increase  the  appreciation  for  clean- 
liness in  the  lower  classes,  and  thus  indirectly  stimulate 
bodily — and  often  moral — purity  in  the  home  cir- 
cle. 

The  first  one  to  suggest  the  advantages  and  necessity 
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for  school  baths  was,  I  believe,  Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter,  of 
Croydon,  England.  In  his  lectures  on  "Preventive 
Medicine  in  Relation  to  Public  Health,"  delivered  in 
1877,  he  discussed  the  subject  as  follows  : 

"Every  public  elementary  school  ought  to  have  a  proper 
washing  place,  so  that  the  children  might  wash  the  whole  of  the 
body  at  least  twice  a  weck»  as  well  as  their  hands  and  face. 
There  should  also  be  a  washing  place  for  clothes,  with  a  drying 
closet  attached,  which  could  dry  the  clothes  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, and  be  so  arranged  that  cloth  clothes  might  be  cleansed 
and  disinfected,  as  well  as  linen  clothes  washed. 

"  Is  the  custom  of  wearing  the  same  dirty  garments  dajr  after 
day,  getting  daily  more  filthy,  an  unavoidable  one  ?  It  is  this 
custom  which  makes  the  air  of  rooms  so  unwholesome  m  which 
the  lower  classes  of  children  assemble,  and  which  frequently  pro- 
duces the  first  seeds  of  evil  in  the  constitution,  especially  when 
they  go  into  the  room  damp  from  the  effect  of  a  drizzling  rain. 
Every  one  accustomed  to  a  badly  ventilated  school- room  knows 
that  it  is  the  smell  from  damp  and  dirty  clothes  which  is  the 
principal  source  of  the  offensive  atmosphere.  Even  if  the  clothes 
will  not  wash,  an  exposure  in  the  drying  closet  to  a  temperature 
of  350  degrees  will  not  hurt  their  texture,  whilst  it  will  entirely 
destroy  any  lurking  seeds  of  infectious  disorders  which  might  be 
clinging  to  them,  as  well  as  destroy  the  seed  beds  themselves ; 
and  in  the  possible  case  of  infection  being  brought  into  the  schoel 
in  the  clothes,  would,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  prevent  it  from 
spreading  among  the  pupils." 


"I  contend  that  a  public  elementary  school  school  should 
possess: 

'*  1,  Access  to  a  bath,  in  which  every  child  should  be  required 
to  bathe  twice  a  week.    Every  day  would  be  better  still. 

"  2.  A  washing  place,  in  which  they  should  be  obliged  to  wash 
daily. 

"  3.  A  room  in  which  the  hair  should  be  combed  and  the  head 
cleaned  every  day,  or  oftener  if  necessary.  These  operations 
should  be  superintended  by  some  person,  who  should  see  that 
the  elder  children  attended  to  the  younger  as  well  as  themselves, 
and  so  teach  them  to  be  careful  of  others. 

"  4.  A  laundry,  in  which  the  clothes  which  required  it  could  be 
washed. 

"  5.  A  drying  closet,  capable  of  being  heated  to  400  degrees  F., 
in  which  washed  clothes  and  also  all  damp  garments  could  be 
quickly  dried.  This  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  children  on 
wet  days." 

"  I  contend  that  all  these  are  necessary  for  the  education  of  the 
great  mass  of  our  poor,  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  a  knowledge 
of  geography  and  astronomy,  or  even  of  history.  It  will  be  inv 
possible  for  the  people  to  be  godly  until  they  are  instructed  in  the 
way  of  cleanliness.  Cleanly  children  will  acquire  a  dislike  for 
personal  dirt  and  retam  it  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  They  will 
make  more  effort  to  raise  themselves  from  below  the  level  of 
brutes  to  that  of  Christians  than  they  otherwise  would  do  if 
allowed  to  remain  accustomed  to  hlth.  Use  becomes  second 
nature,  and  second  nature  in  a  century  or  two  becomes  in- 
stinctive. 

"  It  is  only  by  educating  our  poorer  classes  in  cleanliness  in 
early  life  that  we  shall  make  them,  as  a  whole,  love  it  for  its  own 
sake,  and  hate  dirt  and  those  habits  which  tend  to  make  man 
lower  than  the  beasts  of  the  earth,  too  often  now  arising  from  an 
acquaintance,  an  intimate  association,  with  dirt  and  dirty  homes 
among  the  poor.  Poverty  may  be  clean,  and  witfi  cleanliness  the 
first  step  will  have  been  taken  to  do  away  witn  the  evils  which 
follow  in  its  train,  and  that  health  secured  which  riches  without 
cleanliness  cannot  possibly  purchase." 

Of  the  three  classes  of  baths,  namely  the  tub  bath, 
the  shower  bath,  and  the  swimming  bath,  the  first 
named,  viz.,  tubs,  are  not  well  suitable  for  schools,  as  it 
would  require  a  very  large  number  of  fixtures  to  bathe 
all  the  children,  for  which  the  space  cannot  always  be 
found  in  a  school  building,  and  the  process  would  nat- 
urally be  slow  and  result  in  serious  inconvenience,  also 
because  tub  baths  would  require  the  outlay  of  a  vast 
sum  of  money. 

Swimming  baths  in  schools  would  be  good  as  far  as 
giving  an  opportunity  for  bodily  exercise  is  concerned. 
For  a  cleansing  bath,  however,  the  swimming  bath  is 
not  well  suited,  for  reasons  explained  heretofore,  and 
here  again  the  tepid  shower  or  rain  bath  offers  immense 
advantages. 

To  Prof.  Fliigge  and  Mayor  Merkel,  of  the  German 
university  town  of  Goettingen,  belongs  the  credit  of 


having  first  tried  the  experiment  of  rain  baths  in  the 
public  schools,  about  1885. 

Groups  of  children  are  bathed  together,  and  care  is 
taken  not  to  give  the  baths  at  the  end  of  the  school 
session,  so  that  the  children  will  not  catch  cold  in  going 
home.  After  some  use  of  the  baths  it  is  found  that  the 
children  enjoy  them,  that  their  minds  become  more 
active  and  attentive ;  that  the  baths  induce  better 
cleanliness  in  clothing  and  underwear  ;  that  the  parents 
pay  more  attention  to  the  cleanly  appearance  of  their 
children  ;  and  finally,  that  the  air  of  school-rooms  is 
greatly  improved. 

At  first  some  teachers  and  boards  of  education  raised 
trivial  objections  to  the  introduction  of  bathing  in 
schools.  They  claimed  that  the  school  was  not  the 
place  to  educate  children  to  appreciate  the  cleanliness 
obtained  by  bathing,  that  this  belonged  to  the  family ; 
fear  was  expressed  lest  the  children  would  catch  cold, 
whereas  experience  has  proven  that  the  bath  hardens 
the  body  ;  others  objected  to  the  cost,  claiming  that 
people's  baths  and  not  school  baths  were  required ;  a 
few,  finally,  objected  to  the  bathing  being  made  com- 
pulsory, while  experience  in  the  schools  demonstrated 
the  fact  that  the  children  soon  all  became  eager  to 
bathe. 

In  German  schools  bathing  has  become  very  popular 
and  the  movement  is  rapidly  extending,  so  much  so  that 
recent  school  buildings  are  rarely  constructed  without 
rain  baths  for  boys  and  girls  in  the  basement. 

In  this  country  there  are  as  yet  but  few  school  baths. 
One  on  the  rain  bath  principle  was  erected  in  a  high 
school  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  a  year  or  two  ago.  At  Man- 
istee, Mich.,  a  company  erected  people's  baths  on  the 
rain  bath  principle  in  1885,  and  one  of  the  aims  of  the 
company  was  to  get  as  many  children  as  possible  to 
take  regular  baths  by  distributing  tickets  to  the  school 
children. 

From  a  paper  in  one  of  the  Michigan  state  board  of 
health  reports  I  learn  that  while  the  Emeline  Bath  Co., 
of  Manistee,  Mich.,  furnishes  tub  baths  for  those  who 
desire  them,  it  heartily  recommends  the  shower  bath  as 
preferable,  enumerating  the  following  advantages  : 

"I.  In  cases  where  one  bather  follows  immediately  after 
another  the  atmosphere  of  the  shower  rooms  is  the  purest,  as  the 
spray  from  the  shower  absorbs  the  impurities  of  the  air  and  car- 
ries them  into  the  sewer  on  the  same  principle  that  the  rain  puri- 
fies the  air  outside. 

"  2.  The  patron  of  the  shower  bath  does  not  come  in  contact 
with  anything  that  the  former  occupant  came  in  contact  with, 
except  the  rack  which  he  stands  upon  and  the  seat  which  he  sits 
upon.  This  seat  is  varnished  with  shellac,  and  may  be  showered 
by  the  occupant. 

"  3.  The  water  of  the  shower  bath  is  continually  changing,  so 
that  the  bather  is  using  fresh  water  to  every  part  of  the  fa^y. 

"  4.  The  occupant  of  the  shower-room  has  easy  access  to  all 
parts  of  the  body,  owing  to  the  uprieht  or  sitting  posture,  while 
the  occupant  of  the  tub  can  reach  only  one-half  of  his  body  at  a 
time,  being  obliged  to  turn  in  the  tub  to  reach  the  other  side, 

*'  5.  The  occupant  of  the  shower  bath  has  no  resistance  of 
water  pressure  to  contend  with,  while  in  the  tub  bath  the  feet  and 
that  portion  of  the  body  resting  upon  the  bottom  of  the  tub  arc 
under  the  pressure  of  nearly  one-half  pound  to  the  square  inch, 
which  of  course  to  a  certain  extent  resists  the  throwing  out  pro- 
cess of  the  pores."* 

In  February  of  the  present  year,  a  sub-committee  on 
baths  and  lavatories  of  a  citizens'  committee  in  New 
York  city  made  a  report,  recommending  the  erection 
of  people's  baths  in  the  tenement  districts,  and  also  the 
equipment  of  public  schools,  where  practicable,  with 
baths  in  the  basements,  and  favored  the  adoption  of 
the  rain  bath  system,  because  **  there  is  no  waste  of 
water,  because  the  cost  of  erection  is  very  moderate, 
and  because  the  system  is  characterized  by  cleanliness 
and  simplicity." 

*NoTE. — I'he  £.  B.  Co.  does  not  recommend  the  use  of  soap.  Instead, 
one-fourth  ounce  of  salts  of  tartar  and  one-fourth  ounce  of  borax  to  one 
quart  of  water  is  found  to  produce  an  alkaline  sufficiently  strong  to  cut  the 
oil  of  the  body,  and  at  the  same  time  the  borax  is  found  to  have  a  cooling 
effect  on  the  skm. 
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Home-made   Apparatus.    XI. 

3y  Prof.  John  F.  Woodhull,  Teachers'  College,  New 
York  City. 

PHYSICAL   APPARATUS. 

No.  68.  Apparatus  for  Decomposing  Liquids  by  an 
Electric  Cuueat — An  8-ounce 
wide-mouthed  bottle  is  cut  in 
two  (figure  11),  and  the  neck 
portion  is  fitted  into  a  block  of 
wood,  figure  74.  A  No.  7  rubber 
stopper  with  two  holes  fits  in 
the  neck.  Two  pieces  of  plat- 
inum wire  (No.  34),  each  about 
two  inches  long,  and  connected  to 
Pjjj  the  ends  of  copper  wire  (No.  24), 

are  fused  into  the  ends  of  two 
short  pieces  of  glass  tubing,  see  figure  75.  The  glass 
tubes  are  thrust  through  the  holes  in  the  rubber 
stopper.  Over  the  ends  of  the  platinum  wires  two 
test-tubes  are  inverted  and  are  held  in  place  by 
■wirejclamps,  not  shown  in  the  figure.  The  copper 
wires  are  joined  to  binding-screws,  with  which  the 
battery-wires  are  connected  when  the  apparatus 
is  in  use.  The  bottle  is  so  firmly  fastened  in  the  Fio-  'S- 
block  that  it  cannot  drop  out  and  break  the  connecting 
wires  when  the  apparatus  is  washed. 

CWA— 8-oz.  nide-moulhed  bottle 6  cents 

4-in,  plalinum  wire.  No.  14 40  centi 

I  wood  binding-Kiews 34  c«nl* 

3  tesl'tubes  from  apparatus  No.  48.  

Rubber  stopper  No.  7  Irom  apparatus  No.  4g.    70  cents 

No.  69.  Electric  Motor. — This  consists  of  two  rings, 
•one  larger  than  the  other,  figure  76,  made  of  a  number 
of  turns  of  small  iron  wire.  These  rings  are  wound  five 
layers  deep  with  No.  34  single-col  ton -coated  copper  wire, 
SO  that  they  may  be  magnetized  by  the  electric  current. 


face  of  the  board  base),  and  returns  to  the  battery  by 
way  of  binding-post  B.  The  other  half  of  the  current 
follows  the  brass  strip  from  binding-post  A  to  one  of  the 
triangular  pieces  of  brass.  Here  this  half  of  the  current 
divides  into  two  quarters,  one  quarter  passing  half-way 
around  the  inner  ring  to  the  left  and  the  other  quarter 
passing  half-way  around  the  inner  ring  to  the  right. 
These  two  portions  of  the  current  unite  in  the  triangular 
piece  of  brass  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  disk  from  where 
they  separated,  and  pass  along  the  second  strip  of  brass 
to  binding-post  B  and  thence  to  the  battery. 


Fio,  76. 


A  few  turns  only  of  the  copper  wire  are  shown  in  the 
iigure,  in  order  that  it  may  be  possible  to  trace  the  path 
of  the  current.  The  outer  ring  is  fastened  to  a  board 
base  and  the  inner  one  is  fastened  to  a  thin  board  disk, 
on  the  face  of  which  are  tacked  triangular-shaped  pieces 
of  thin  sheet-brass.  Two  strips  of  spring-brass  are 
fastened  to  the  binding-posts  A  and  B,  and  are  curved 
so  that  their  ends  only  rub  upon  the  triangular  pieces  of 
brass  as  the  inner  disk  revolves.  The  axis  of  the  revolv- 
ing disk  is  a  small  wire  nail,  the  lower  end  of  which 
runs  in  a  metallic  socket  in  the  base,  while  the  upper  end 
passes  through  a  strip  of  brass,  not  represented  in  the 
figure,  arched  over  the  rings  and  fastened  at  both  ends 
upon  the  board  base. 

Suppose  the  wire  which  is  joined  to  the  carbon  of  the 
battery  to  be  connected  with  binding-post  A  and  the 
other  battery-wire  to  be  connected  with  binding-post  B. 
At  A  the  current  divides  and  half  of  it  follows  the  copper 
wire  which  encircles  the  outer  ring  (from  C  to  D  the 
wire  passes  underneath  the  revolving  disk  along  the  sur- 


No.  70.  Annunciator  and  Electric  Bell.— Three  small 
electro- magnets,  C,  D,  and  E,  made  as  described  in  No. 
X,  are  fastened  to  a  board,  figure  77.  Strips  of  tin, 
bent  as  described,  are  pivoted  to  the  board,  one  near 
the  end  of  each  magnet.  The  free  end  of  each  of  these 
Strips  of  tin  rests  upon  another  cut  in  the  shap*  of  a  long, 
slim  triangle,  and  pivoted  near  its  base  to  the  board. 


t 
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The  broad  end  of  each  of  these  triangular^shaped  pieces 
of  tin  is  bent  outward  at  right  angles  from  the  plane  of 
the  board.  It  is  on  this  projection  that  each  of  the  three 
strips  first  mentioned  rests.  The  arrangement  is  such 
that  when  one  of  the  triangular  strips  is  painting  upward 
the  weight  of  the  other  strip  in  contact  with  it  will  hold 
it  in  that  position,  but  when  once  the  triangular  strip  has 
fallen  to  the  horizontal  position  the  weight  of  its  com- 
panion will  not  raise  it  again. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  by  referring  to  the  figure  and 
supposing  that  the  battery  wires  are  in  contact  with  the 
binding-screws  A  and  B,  that  if  we  make  connection 
between  the  two  screws  at  P  with  a  strip  of  metal  repre- 
senting a  push-button,  the  current  will  pass  around  the 
magnet  £  and  through  the  bell  F  and  the  lower  pointer 
will  fall  and  point  toward  No.  i,  as  represented  in  the 
figure ;  or,  if  we  make  connection  at  P',  the  current 
will  pass  around  the  magnet  D  and  through  the  bell  F, 
and  then  the  middle  pointer  will  fall  and  point  toward 
No.  3  ;  or,  if  we  make  connection  at  /^,  the  current  will 
pass  around  the  magnet  C  and  through  the  bell  F,  and 
then  the  upper  pointer  will  fall  and  point  toward  No.  3. 


Live  Geography.     V. 

By  Chas.  F.  Kino. 

JOURNEVS. 

to  teacher.— Man  7  facts  in  reference  to  education  are  intended 

«cher  and  will  not  be  likely  to  inieresi  fuung  ehildreo.     The 

lakc  a  judicious  selection  tor  clas^  work.     Tbese  articles  ue 

Much  has  been  omitted  for  want  of  room,  and  some  mis- 

idr,  the  result  of  hastily  gathered  information.) 

THE  PEOPLE  Oif  THE  SOUTH. 

If  a  person  visits  the  Southern  states  expecting  to  find  men 
and  women  who  look  or  speak  so  differently  from  those  in  other 
sections  as  'o  be  especially  peculiar  he  will  be  disappointed  The 
dress  and  language  of  each  section  is  simitar.  The  pronuncia- 
tion of  words  and  phrases  in  the  South  is  modified  somewhat, 
and  is  at  first  noticeable. 

The  people  are  divided  into  two  great  groups,  the  whites  and 
the  blacks.  This  division  ratherobscures  all  others.  The  whites 
do  the  brain  work  and  the  blacks  do  the  hand  work.  The  blacks 
are  not  observed  spending  their  days  in  idleness  any  more  than  a 
similar  number  of  whites  there  or  in  New  England.  The  lazy 
shirk  is  found  everywhere.  Wherever  a  person  travels  the  world 
over  he  will  see  a  number  of  idle  persons  standing  about  a  rail- 
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road  station  when  the  train  arrives.  In  the  South  blacks  and 
whites  are  observed  thus  resting.  Most  of  the  blacks  are  well 
employed ;  they  work  on  the  farms ;  they  cultivate  the  cotton, 
the  su^r  cane,  the  rice ;  they  fell  the  trees  for  the  lumber  and 
carry  it  to  the  station.  In  the  cities  the  blacks  wOrk  on  the  levees 
handling  the  raw  material ;  they  drive  all  the  mule  teams ;  they 
work  on  the  streets,  they  carry  the  mortar  and  bricks  for  build- 
ing. In  the  households  they  are  the  only  servants,  janitors, 
coachmen,  butlers,  porters,  etc. 

The  work  of  servants  in  the  South  is  more  fully  subdivided 
than  in  the  North.  In  a  fair  sized  family  three  servants  are 
needed— the  cook,  the  chambermaid,  and  the  butler.  If  the  fam- 
ily is  rather  large  a  black  nurse  for  the  baby  and  a  French  gov- 
erness for  the  youne  children  and  a  seamstress  are  added.  Each 
servant  in  the  North  does  about  as  much  work  as  two  servants  in 
the  Southern  section.  Many  of  these  servants  go  home  every 
night  and  remain  there  till  morning.  The  cook  carries  home  a 
bs^ket  each  time  filled  with  eatables  left  over  from  massa's  table. 

In  the  farming  sections  the  blacks  live  in  small  cabins  or  huts 
built  of  wood,  often  of  logs,  containing  only  one  room,  a  small 
window,  if  any,  and  two  doors  for  ventilation.  This  cabin  is  in- 
variably raised  above  the  ground  on  posts  eighteen  inches  high 
to  make  it  dryer  and  cooler.  About  these  cabin  doors  a  brood 
of  children  is  invariably  seen.  The  chimney  is  always  on  the 
outside  of  the  little  house.  The  size,  shape,  and  appearance  of 
these  cabins  never  varies  in  the  different  states.  Sometimes  the 
cabins  were  seen  grouped  together  in  a  little  village,  but  more 
frequently  they  stood  under  some  large  pine  beside  a  spring  or 
on  a  hillside.  Everywhere  they  spoke  eloquently  of  poverty,  of 
unworthy  contentment,  and  yet  of  a  home  and  freedom.  The 
blacks  were  fairly  well  dressed  for  people  so  poor ;  perhaps  they 
dress  better  than  they  feed.  In  the  cities  they  are  well  paid  for 
their  labor.  Household  servants  frequently  receive  fifteen  dol- 
lars a  month,  day  laborers  two  dollars  a  day,  and  a  negro  who 
drives  a  mule  team  in  a  city  demands  three  dollars.  But  the  ne- 
gro belongs  to  an  improvident  race.  He  cannot  keep  money ;  he 
thinks  not  of  the  morrow ;  he  eats  or  drinks  or  gambles  his 
wages  away.  Of  course  there  are  some  happy  exceptions  to  all 
this.  We  write  here  of  what  we  saw ;  in  very  few  cases  did  we 
see  negroes  carrying  on  business  as  merchants  or  manufacturers 
even  on  a  small  scale.  It  is  said  that  blacks  do  not  make  good 
bosses ;  they  are  too  domineering. 

We  noticed  that  the  blacks  rode  in  the  street-cars  with  other 
people  and  were  treated  in  the  same  manner.  For  a  white  gen- 
.tleman  to  offer  his  seat  to  a  colored  lady  occasioned  no  remark ; 
for  a  colored  man  to  smoke  a  cigar  in  a  closed  electric  car  run  by 
a  white  conductor  drew  forth  no  complaint  from  those  present. 
The  latter  incident  was  noticed  a  number  of  times.  Usually  on 
the  steam  cars  the  colored  people  rode  in  a  car  by  themselves,  al- 
though many  white  men  mingled  with  them.  On  one  line  we  saw 
colored  people  in  all  the  cars.  In  this  particular  car  one  person, 
a  colored  nurse,  took  down  her  hair  and  combed  it  out  before  the 
other  occupants  of  the  car.  The  car  had  a  good-sized  toilet 
room  within  ten  feet  of  the  impolite  nurse.  The  colored  people 
seem  to  have  all  the  rights  and  privileges  they  could  safely  man- 
age, a  remark  which  is  equally  true  of  workmen  elsewhere. 

The  white  people  are  en^ged  in  every  kind  of  business  re- 
ouirifle  brain  power,  thinking,  or  directing  power.  Whites 
orive  the  cars,  take  the  fares,  oversee  everywhere ;  they  buy  and 
sell,  manufacture  entirely,  judging  from  all  appearances ;  they 
are  the  capitalists  and  own  things  in  general.  Clerks,  superin- 
tendents, supervisors,  merchants,  captains  of  steamers,  engineers 
on  the  locomotives,  etc.,  are  usually  whites.  1  he  professions  are 
filled  by  the  same  race.  These  general  divisions  of  labor  are  just 
die  same  in  the  South  as  in  the  North,  and  are  the  result  of  nat- 
ural laws  in  both  sections.  The  North  has  poor  people,  lazy 
people,  shiftless  people;  it  has  those  who  work  with  their 
nands  and  those  who  work  with  their  brains.  It  has  the 
rich  and  aristocratic ;  and  the  poorer  and  more  democratic ; 
it  has  those  who  hire  and  those  who  serve,  the  capitalists 
and  the  workers.  But  it  does  not  have  all  of  one  kind  belonging 
to  one  race  and  all  of  the  other  kind  belonging  to  another  race. 
Contrasts  are  not  quite  so  prominent  here  as  there.  Business  re- 
lations between  employer  and  emplovee  seemed  to  be  just  as 
harmonious  in  one  section  as  in  the  other ;  in  fact  no  strike  was 
observed,  none  was  heard  of  historically  in  the  South  during  this 
long  journey.  Servants  everywhere,  workmen  in  general,  seemed 
to  be  treated  with  kindness  and  marked  respect.  In  some  cases, 
this  kind  relation  had  existed  for  thirty  years. 

The  white  people  of  the  South  are  conspicuous  for  a  number 
of  traits.  The  stranger  is  sure  10  notice  at  once  how  very  polite 
they  are.  In  the  street  cars  the  gentlemen  invariably  offer  their 
seats  to  ladies  who  are  standing.  The  quickness  and  courtesy 
with  which  this  is  done  seemed  to  betoken  inborn  good  manners. 
Hats  are  always  lifted  to  ladies  and  sometimes  held  in  the  hand 
during  a  brief  conversation  on  the  street.  Children  at  home 
practice  their  good  manners  every  day  of  the  week  ;  at  school 
they  are  taught  and  drilled,  as  it  were,  how  to  be  polite.  If  a 
9tranger  visits  a  school  he  is  introduced  not  only  to  the  teachers 
but  to  the  pupils,  who  stand,  bow,  and  say.  "  Good  morning," 
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Good  evening."    Hurry  and  bustle  do  not  excuse  a  lack  of 
politeness  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

Southerners  are  noted  the  world  over  for  their  hospitality.  The 
guest  may  be  a  "  miserable  Yankee,"  but  if  he  crosses  the  thres- 
hold of  the  home  by  invitation,  he  becomes  one  of  the  family  and 
is  treated  like  a  brotner.  Kindnesses  are  heaped  upon  him ;  atten- 
tion is  shown  by  every  member  of  the  family ;  time  and  money 
are  devoted  to  his  happiness.  The  phrase  "  killed  by  kindness," 
must  have  originated  m  the  enjoyment  of  Southern  hospitality. 
Rich  and  poor  are  alike  in  the  spirit  of  this  hospitable  entertain- 
ment. They  are  also  proverbially  generous,  sharing  with  friends 
and  relatives  their  last  dollar. 

Southerners  are  very  religious  ;  they  have  respect  for  the  church 
and  the  minister.  The  cities  and  towns  are  well  supplied  with 
churches.  Atlanta,  Richmond,  Savannah,  and  New  Orleans  have 
many  large  and  handsome  church  edifices.  The  First  Baptist 
church  of  Atlanta,  and  the  First  Presbyterian  of  Savannah  are 
good  illustrations. 

The  people  generally  go  to  church,  especially  in  the  morning. 
The  only  time  we  saw  an  electric  car  crowded  during  a 
week's  stay  in  New  Orleans  was  after  morning  service  on  Sunday. 
The  regular  hour  for  the  morning  service  is  eleven  o'clock,  in- 
stead of  half  past  ten.  The  prevailing  sects  are  the  Episcopal, 
the  Presbyterian,  the  Baptist,  the  Catholic,  and  the  Methodist 
Most  of  the  negroes  belong  to  the  latter.  Some  of  their  churches 
are  very  large.    One  in  Savannah  has  5,000  members. 

[to  be  concluded.] 


A  Little  Lesson  in  Grammar. 

By  William  A.  Mowrv. 

John  Eliot,  of  blessed  memory,  the  apostle  to  the  Indians,  in  the 
year  1666,  published  at  Cambridge  a  little  essay  '*  To  Bring  the 
Indian  Tongue  into  Rules."  The  printer  was  Marmaduke  John- 
son. At  the  outset  of  this  little  work,  which  Eliot  styles  "  The 
Indian  Grammar  Begun,"  he  defines  grammar  as  follows  : 

"  Grammar  is  the  Art  or  Rule  of  Speaking.'* 
He  goes  on  to  say : 

"  There  be  two  parts  of  Grammar, 

1.  The  art  of  making  words, 

2.  The  art  of  ordering  words  for  speech." 

Now  let  us  go  back  to  John  Eliot's  definition  and  division. 

"  The  art  ox  rule  of  speaking," 

"  The  art  of  ordering  words  for  speech'* 

One  need  not  know  the  logic  of  it,  but  he  must  know  the  fact 
He  may  not  reduce  it  to  rules  as  Eliot  tried  to  do  with  the  Indian 
tongue. 

But  if  one  learns  the  "  art  of  ordering  words  for  speech  "  he 
must  be  cognizant  of  the  true  usage,  the  accepted  and  established 
and  crystallized  style,  or  plan,  or  system  of  using  the  words  em- 
ployed. The  trouble  with  young  people  or  old  people  who  talk 
incorrectly  is  that  they  either  do  not  know  or  do  not  care  for  cor- 
rectness of  usage.  Instead  of  following  the  common  custom  of 
the  best  writers  and  speakers,  they  follow  the  common  custom  of 
incorrect  writers  and  speakers,  mostly  speakers. 

To  correct  the  ungrammatical  language  of  pupils  in  school  their 
errors  must  be  pointed  out  to  them,  and  they  must  be  induced  by 
such  means  as  have  intrinsic  power,  to  ehange  their  custom.  The 
best  way  probably  is  to  take  the  points  of  erroneous  speech  one 
by  one  and  tell  the  youth  what  is  correct,  and,  if  possible,  induce 
him  to  accept  the  right.  "  False  syntax,"  so  called,  is  utterly  in- 
defensible. But  the  correction  of  individual  errors  is  to  be  highly 
commended.  When  you  find  one  writing  "  The  above  examples 
are  sufficient,"  tell  him  to  say  "  the  foregoing  "  etc.  Instead  of 
"  Does  it  look  good  enough  "  tell  the  boy  or  girl  to  say  "  wtU 
enough." 

Instead  of  "  like  I  do  "  say  "  as  I  do."  •*  Seldom  or  ever " 
should  be  "  seldom  if  ever  "  or  **  seldom  or  never." 

Never  say,  "  These  kind  of  things"  but,  "  This  kind  of  things."" 
Avoid  saying,  "I  will  try  and  do  it,"  but  say  "  I  will  try  to  do  it." 
Avoid  using  "  expect "  for  "  suspect."    Say  "  suspect  "  rather 
than  "  mistrust." 

Here  is  a  very  common  error.  People  say,  *'  Every  man  or 
woman  should  do  their  duty."  It  should  be,  "  Every  man  or 
woman  should  do  his  duty." 

Again,  '*  If  you  look  sternly  at  any  one  they  will  s  tart  or 
flinch."    "  He  will  start." 

**  The  highway  commissioner yfx^^  the  road,  the  lady yfx^</ her 
hair,  the  hoy  fixed  his  kite."  etc.  **  Repaired  the  road  ;"  "  ar- 
ranged her  hair  ;"  "  mended  his  kite." 

The  old  adage  is,  "  A  word  to  the  wise,"  etc.  These  ought  ye 
to  have  done  and  not  leave  the  others  undone, 
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Editorial  Notes. 

There  will  be  closing  exercises  in  one  hundred  nor- 
mal schools  during  this  month  ;  and  what  will  their 
graduates  discourse  about,  think  you  ?  Will  they  take  up 
the  interesting  subjects  connected  with  education  ? 
Will  they  tell  us  in  new  words  about  Froebel  and  Pes- 
talozzi  ?  Will  they  show  that  teaching  is  after  all  the 
highest  and  noblest  of  arts,  because  founded  on  that 
undying  attribute  that  survives  all  revolutions  and 
changes — the  love  of  parents  for  their  children  ?  Will 
they  give  some  glimpses  of  the  deep  insight  they  have 
obtained  of  the  art  they  propose  to  earn  a  living  by  ? 
Not  at  all.  They  will  tell  us  about  "  China  and  Japan," 
'The  Language  of  Flowers,"  and  such  things. 


dilution.   The  New  York  Herald  zxi^  many  other  papers 
are  down  on  it  and  it  must  go ;  it  is  a  college  '*  fad." 


Some  superintendents  were  sitting  together  and  dis- 
cussing the  usual  topics  when  one  started  off  on  the 
kindergarten:  "We  have  one  kindergarten  and  will 
soon  have  another ;  my  intercourse  with  the  teachers 
who  apply  for  places  has  led  me  to  doubt  the  institu- 
tion ;  they  know  so  little,  are  so  narrow  ;  they  have 
learned  a  little,  a  very  little  about  the  ball  and  cube, 
and  then  they  undertake  to  start  twenty-five  or  thirty 
children  in  the  way  they  should  go.  They  don't  know 
about  the  bodies  or  minds,  they  know  just  how  to  teach 
them  to  make  figures  with  dififerent  kinds  of  woolen 
yarn  and  that  is  all.  The  kindergartner  should  be  a 
well  educated  person,  in  my  estimation."  So  say  we 
all  of  us. 


It  was  the  saying  of  a  writer  who  spoke  from  expe- 
rience that  a  very  little  writing  would  express  a  great 
deal  of  living.  It  is  quite  as  true  that  a  very  little 
teaching  demands  that  one  do  a  great  deal  of  thinking 
and  living — thinking  about  living.  And  teaching  is 
valuable  as  life  goes  into  it  and  makes  a  part  of  it. 
The  young  high  school  graduate  thinks  he  can  teach, 
but  he  cannot ;  he  can  hear  lessons  ;  there  is  some 
value  in  that,  to  be  sure. 


What  is  a  school  and  what  is  it  for  ?  The 
idea  is  indefinite  in  the  minds  of  many  that  it  is 
both  public  and  private.  It  is  a  public  institution  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  supported  by  the  public  fund — yet  it  is 
often  used  to  promote  private  ends.  Who  should  teach 
in  it?  The  idea  that  a  town  or  district  must  supply  its 
own  teachers  so  as  to  keep  the  money  spent  at  home 
must  give  way  ;  the  child's  needs  should  be  supplied 
with  the^  best  teachers,  no  matter  where  they  come 
from. 

No  one  should  be  considered  to  hold  a  mortgage  on 
a  situation  in  any  school  on  account  of  long  service, 
infirmity,  family  needs,  political,  or  sectarian  relations. 
The  teacher's  continuance  in  service  should  rest  upon 
a  strictly  professional  and  business  basis — politics 
should  not  enter  into  the  matter. 


The  Journal  was  at  one  time  the  only  educational 
paper  that  was  down  on  intercollegiate  foot-ball.  Here 
it  was  seen  in  all  its  glory  and  wickedness.  The  same 
men  who  went  to  the  horse  races  had  their  dollars  ready 
to  pay  to  get  in.  A  noted  bar-room  would  be  filled  at 
night,  and  the  bartender  declared  he  could  point  out 
the  students  because  they  drank  the  whiskey  without 


Who  will  be  the  next  president  of  the  N.  E.  A.  ?  Cor- 
respondents in  the  West  mention  the  name  of  Irwin 
Shepard  in  a  most  enthusiastic  way.  He  has  many  just 
claims  for  the  office — the  main  one  being  his  long,  faith- 
ful, and  disinterested  service  for  the  N.  E.  A.  In  this 
respect  he  resembles  Dr.  Calkins  who  holds  the  regard 
of  the  membership  in  an  unusual  degree.  The  Jour- 
nal favors  the  selection  of  a  man  who  has  worked  for 
the  N.  E.  A.,  not  one  who  holds  some  position  at  the 
head  of,  or  in  a  college  ;  or  who  directs  the  schools  of  a 
large  city. 

Some  time  in  the  past  a  superintendent  of  the  schools 
of  a  growing  town  was  asked  to  subscribe  for  The 
Journal  ;  he  declined  on  the  plea  that  he  had  no  time 
to  read  it.  Some  time  later  there  was  a  **  hitch  "  in  the 
board  and  it  looked  as  if  another  man  would  be  super- 
intendent— a  man  who  had  an  educational  record  ;  one 
who  probably  found  time  to  read  educational  papers. 
Somehow  this  man  made  a  deep  impression  on  several 
members  of  the  board — they  felt  that  he  understood 
education  ;  yet  he  was  not  canvassing  for  the  situation. 
The  superintendent  was  much  disturbed  and  took  steps 
to  show  that  he  understood  education  too,  producing  a 
lecture  on  the  kindergarten,  etc.  There  are  plenty  of 
men  who  want  the  emoluments  of  education  without  the 
trouble  of  knowing  much  about  it. 


Leading  Events  of  the  Week. 

Spain  sends  a  communication  to  the  state  department  disavow- 
ing the  act  of  the  commander  of  the  Spanish  vessel  in  firing  on 
the  United  States  ship  Allianca  while  passing  through  the  Wind- 
ward passage,  expressing  regret  for  the  occurrence,  and  promis- 
ing that  the  offense  shall  not  be  repeated. Plans  of  the  great 

North  River  bridge  at  New  York  sent  to  Secretary  Lamont  for 

his  approval. Turkey  rejects  the  proposed  control  of  Armenia 

by  the  other  European  powers. A  statue  of  the  late  Marshal 

MacMahon  unveiled  at  Magenta; Formosa  formally  trans- 
ferred to  the  Japanese. The  Illinois  silver  Democrats  hold  a 

convention  at  Springfield. The  Cape  Cod  ship  canal  bill  be- 
comes a  law. Corea  excited  over  the  arrest  of  the  Prince 

Parent's  (king's  father)    grandson. At   the  opening  of   the 

Italian  parliament  King  Humbert  refers  especially  to  the  warm 

friendship  existing  with  England. Spanish  troops  needed  to 

quell  disturbances  in  Porto  Rico. China  secures  a  Franco- 
Russian  loan  of  $80,000,000.  Germany  working  to  secure  the 
indemnity  loan,  which  will  amount  to  $1 50,000,000  or  $200,000,- 
000. 

Dedication  Hymn. 

Hail !  spirit  of  immortal  Truth, 
Bright  emanation  from  on  high. 
Now  o'er  our  nation's  glowing  youth 
Extend  thy  wings  of  purity. 
To  thy  great  purpose  now  we  raise 
These  noble  walls,  this  song  of  praise. 

Here  have  we  built  a  holy  shrine. 
Where  thy  true  worshipers  may  kneel. 
And  seek  to  know  the  art  divine. 
Of  teaching  what  thy  laws  reveal ; 
Pour  then  thy  flood  of  golden  light. 
And  cheer  the  groping  students'  sight. 

Great  God !  preserve  this  sacred  fane. 
And  let  thy  smile  upon  it  rest, 
For  Art  and  Science  build  in  vain, 
Unless  the  Lord  the  work  has  blest, 
Take  it  within  thine  own  embrace. 
And  bless  it  to  our  land  and  race. 

-r^J),  Bethufu  DuffUUt- 
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Charles  M.  Jordan. 

Dr.  Jordan,  superintendcDt  of  the  sr hoots  of  Minneapolis,  is  one 
of  the  many  leading  men  of  the  West  who  received  their  early  train- 
ing in  the  East.  He  was  born  in  Bangor,  Me.,  of  a  family  of  un- 
usual force  of  character  and  sterling  worth.  He  prepared  for 
college  at  Westbrook  seminary,  Maine,  and  graduated  from  Tufts 


college,  in  1877,  taking  the  valedictory.  An  early  experience  of 
marked  success,  m  a  country  school  had  shown  him  that  he  was 
adapted  to  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  upon  leaving  college 


he  entered  upon  his  chosen  work  as  principal  of  the  high  school 
at  Bangor,  Me. 

In  this  position  he  displayed  the  qualities  which  have  ensured 
bis  unvarying  success  and  rapid  promotion.  Knowledge  o(  men, 
sympathy  with  boys,  with  the  clear  insight,  and  requisite  courage 
of  an  executive.  He  placed  the  Bangor  high  school  upon  high 
ground  and  wrought  many  beneficial  changes  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  schools  of  the  city. 

The  opportunities  for  progressive  and  liberal  work  in  the  West, 
tempted  Mr.  Jordan  to  leave  his  native  city,  m  spite  of  the  strong 
inducements  urged  by  the  Bangor  authorities.  He  went  to  Min- 
neapolis in  1883.  to  become  principal  of  the  Winthrop  school. 
Under  his  administration  it  became  a  high  school,  to  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  residents  of  the  East  side.  Mr.  Jordan  was  then 
firomoted  to  (he  principalship  of  the  Adams  high  school,  the 
argcst  building  in  the  city,  in  which  he  had  supervision  of  all 
grades  of  pupils,  from  the  first  grade  through  the  high  school.  In 
addition  to  these  duties  he  was  placed  in  sole  charge  of  the  even- 
ing schools  of  the  city.  His  success  in  this  field  won  the  entire 
confidence  of  all  interested  in  the  schools,  and  upon  I>r.  Bradley's 
retirement  in  1892,  Mr.  Jordan  was  elected  superintendent  of  the 
Minneapolis  schools.  His  Aima  Mater  conferred  upon  him  in 
the  same  year  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  Dr.  Jordan's  administration 
of  the  schools  confirmed  the  anticipations  of  bis  friends.  The 
system  has  steadily  improved  under  his  care.  His  previous  ex- 
p^cnce  had  given  him  wide  knowledge  of  the  work  demanded 
in  all  grades,  and  of  the  problems  of  administration.  His  power 
as  an  organizer  and  executive  began  at  once  to  influence  the 
schools.  A  marked  gain  in  unity,  in  co-ordination,  was  the  result. 
One  of  the  first  steps  taken  by  Dr.  Jordan  was  to  abolish  the 
system  of  promotion  by  written  examination.  Under  his  ruling 
the  judgment  of  principal  and  teacher  is  the  supreme  factor  in 
promotion,  and  the  pupil's  daily  work  counts  for  more  than  any 
final  test.  Individual  promotion  is  made  whenever  practicable, 
and  no  pupil  is  retarded  by  formal  rules. 

Manual  training,  cooking,  and  sewing  have  received  cordial 
support  at  the  hands  of  Dr.  Jordan.  The  enrollment  in  the 
schools  has  increased  from  13,797  to  about  30,000,  and  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  from  560  to  about  700.  One  element  of  Dr. 
Jordan's  success  lies  in  his  hearty  sympathy  with  child  life.  The 
children  who  have  been  his  pupils  are  always  his  warmest  friends. 
They  look  upon  him  as  a  big  brother  and  make  him  their  umpire 
in  all  questions,  from  a  game  of  marbles  to  a  choice  of  profession, 
Dr.  Jordan,  in  the  same  way,  inspires  confidence  in  his  co-labor- 
ers. He  has  the  heartiest  support  of  board  of  education,  prin- 
cipals, and  teachers. 

Upon  his  re-election  Feb.,  1S9S,  the  board  of  education  passed 
the  following  resolutions; — 

"  SatiiGed  that  our  ichools  have  nude  steady  progress  under  the  dlrec^ 
e  present  superiatendcDt,  Dr.  Charles  M.  Jordan,  the  board  of 


Under  Dr.  Jordan's  administration  we  look  to  see  the  Minne- 
apolis schools  deservedly  retain  the  place  they  have  won  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  our  public  schools.  S.  M.  A. 


The  living  question  is  thus  stated  by  Pres.  Cook  of  the  Illinois 
normal  school :  "  1  mistake  the  temper  of  the  times,  if  there  is  not 
a  growing  conviction  that  the  only  way  to  have  a  scliool  istohawe 
a  teacher." 

Commissioner  W,  T.  Harris,  in  the  April  number  of  Harptr'i 
AfagagiHe  VtW^  us  that  in  the  twenty- four  years. since  1870  the 
attendance  at  the  public  schools  has  increased  from  7,000,000  to 
i3,Soa,ooo.  The  expenditures  have  increased  from  (63,000,000 
to  $163,000,000  per  annum,  an  increase  from  (1.64  to  $3.47  P^ 
capita  of  the  entire  population.  The  cause  of  this  increase  is 
(I)  an  increase  in  the  length  of  the  term  and  (a)  an  increase  « 
enrollment  of  from  17  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  population.  {3)  Ad- 
vance in  wages,  (4)  the  cost  of  expen  supervision,  (5)  better  ap- 
paratus, and  (6)  more  commodious  school  buildings.  He  argues 
that  great  advancement  in  the  average  skill  and  efficiency  of 
teachers  has  resulted  from  their  professional  training  in  normal 
schools.  "  Briefly  the  population  is  becoming  urbane,  thescbocris 
are  becoming  '  graded,  the  pupils  of  the  lowest  year's  work  placed 
under  one  teacher,  and  those  of  the  next  degree  of  advaocemeU 
under  a  second  teacher,"  thus  making  a  division  of  labor  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  schools. 

The  legislature  of  1894  passed  a  Free  Text-Book  act  to  take 
effect  on  June  I,  1895.  The  books  are  to  be  used  for  five  yiafs 
before  a  change  can  be  made.  Fortwo  months  fifteen  publishing 
firms  have  been  canvassing;  Vermont  There  are  340  towns  and 
forty  graded  school  districts.  The  publishers  had  cigbty-fire 
agents  at  work  at  first.  Then  the  number  was  iucreased  to  uj* 
and  the  canvass  closed  with  175  men  soliciting.  The  average 
salary  and  expenses  per  month  of  each  agent  is  $150.  making  an 
expense  to  the  companies  of  tyj.oca.  Tlie  books  cost  on  an  av- 
erage 30  cents.  If  one  firm  gets  the  contract  for  supplying  all 
the  text-books  used  in  the  state  for  the  next  dozen  years  at  price* 
quoted  there  is  no  money  in  it,  Vermont's  school  officers  have 
received  as  presents  340,000  text-books.  The  average  school  at- 
tendance is  only  50.000. 

Hugh  John  Macdonald,  of  Winnipeg,  son  of  the  late  premier, 
when  shown  the  dispatch  from  Winnipeg  announcing  that  the 
Manitoba  government  would  refer  the  scliool  dispute  to  a  com- 
mission, ?aid: 

mass  of  (he  people  of  Manitoba  prefer  10  fight  the  matter  right  out  to  (he 
end,  and  would  oppme  any  such  idea.  CertaiulT  I  do  not  tbink  that  the 
Creenway  go*'™'"*'"  would  pain  in  popularity  bj'  (akjne  luch  a  count, 
a(leas(  not  lorsomelimetocome.  There  i>  this  (o  be  said  io  favorof  such 
a  scheme :  The  passions  on  l»th  sides  would  have  a  chance  to  tabnde. 
There  are  certain  firebrands  both  in  the  one  camp  and  the  other,  nho  keep 
the  blaie  alight,  but  there  is  no  doubt  (ha(,  as  far  as  outward  eipressim 
goes,  there  is  not  nearly  the  same  atnount  of  intense  feeling  manirested  that 
(here  was  some  tiraeago.  A(  (he 
the  flames  up  again." 


it  would  not  take  much  Io  Ian 


Statistics  of  the  graduating  scientific  school  class  at  Yale  give 
the  average  expenses  of  the  freshman  year  as  $[,t40>  junior  year 
ti,i6o,  and  senior  year  $1,170. 

It  seems  that  Prof.  E.  E.  Barnard,  of  the  Lick  observatory,  will 
become  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Chtcaga 
He  has  presented  his  resignation  to  the  board  of  regents  of  tbe 
University  of  California  to  take  effect  next  October.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  is  gathering  as  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
specialists  as  it  can  get.  It  ought  to  establish  a  school  of  peda- 
gogy.   Chicago  needs  such  an  institution. 

"  Fewer  supervisors "  is  becoming  a  sort  of  slof^n  amoQ; 
Brooklyn  teachers.  "  Poor  grade  teacher ! "  writes  one,  "  she  is 
supervised  to  death  in  Brtxiklyn." 

Hawarden,  Iowa,  is  to  have  a  new  school  costing  $10,000— to 
be  a  normal  and  training  school.  Andrew  Ring  is  president  of 
the  board, 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  was  all  awake  May  1  i  because  of  the  annual 
exercises  of  the  normal  training  school.  In  his  address  SupL 
Phillips  said  that  the  old  assumption  that  teaching  was  only 
telling,  made  the  only  qualifications  considered  essential  a 
moderate  stock  of  knowledge.  Were  this  true  the  art  of  teaching 
would  be  a  wonderfully  simple  one.  But,  on  the  contrary,  the 
teacher's  work  to-day  is  difficult  and  complex,  involving  all  the 
intricate  relations  of  the  human  soul  to  the  complex  universe  in 
which  it  is  placed.  Teaching  is  to-day  regarded  as  an  art  to  be 
acquired,  and  an  expert  teacher  is  one  q{  titc  world's  rarest  art- 
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The  Quincy,  111.,  Democrat  is  one  of  many  papers  that  demands 
the  superintendent  to  be  an  expert  and  not  sT  politician, — the 
current  method:  "As  to  our  city  council  in  whose  hands  this  mat- 
ter rests,  there  are  fears  being  expressed  that  these  gentlemen — 
as  the  case  has  been  with  their  predecessors —will  be  persuaded 
out  of  their  intended  course,  placing  our  schools  upon  a  firm  foun- 
dation—a professional  basis.  May  they  insist  that  the  fundamen- 
tals of  education  be  strictly  attended  to  without  fear  or  favor ;  and 
as  they  would  find  it  necessary  to  call  upon  an  expert,  were  they 
going  to  build  city  water  works,  or  to  secure  the  services  of  an 
architect  were  they  going  to  build  a  magnificent  edifice,  may  they 
also  see  the  necessity  of  calling  upon  an  educational  expert,  one 
who  has  knowledge  of  the  laws  that  govern  mental  and  moral 
^owth,  for  plans  and  specifications,  and  to  superintend  the  build- 
ing of  this  great  human  structure,  our  public  school  system." 

« 

A  merchant  replying  to  a  circular  letter  sent  out  from  Phillips- 
Exeter  academy,  asking  for  opinions  regarding  the  use  of  tobacco 
by  boys  in  school,  said :  **  If  a  successful  salesman  to  whom  I  was 
paying  a  high  salary  should  begin  the  use  of  tobacco,  I  should 
feel  that  about  fifteen  per  cent,  of  his  vitality  or  ability  was  taken 
from  his  usefulness,  and  hence  should  be  taken  from  nis  salary.  " 

Hon.  A.  B.  Richmond  said :  "  I  have  practiced  law  forty  years, 
have  been  engaged  in  over  four  thousand  criminal  cases,  and  on 
mature  reflection  I  am  convinced  that  more  than  three  thousand 
of  them  originated  in  drunkenness  alone,  and  that  a  great  portion 
of  the  remainder  could  be  traced  either  directly  or  indirectly  to 
this  source.  In  seventy-six  cases  of  homicide  in  which  I  have 
either  prosecuted  or  defended,  fifty-nine  were  the  direct  and  im- 
mediate results  of  the  maddening  influence  of  intoxicating  drink, 
while  in  a  number  of  the  remainder  the  primordial  cause  was  this 
prolific  source  of  misdemeanor  and  murder." 

The  Baltimore  News  says  that  Supt.  Henry  A.  Wise  demands 
training  schools  for  teachers  and  favors  it.  "  But  even  a  more 
serious  evil  is  '  influence ' — a  word  that  has  come  to  possess  a 
sinister  meaning  in  public  affairs  in  this  country,  and  that,  so  far 
as  the  public  schools  are  concerned,  is  simply  a  blight.  The  ad- 
vancement ot  pupils  or  the  appointment  oT  teachers  is  too  often 
regulated,  not  by  merit  or  fitness,  but  by  '  influence,*  sometimes 
of  family  character,  but  generally  political.  To  this  mysterious 
power  examinations,  which  should  be  the  real  test,  become  wholly 
secondary.  The  applicant  who  may  come  out  of  an  examination 
with  a  brilliant  record  is  often  obliged  to  give  way  to  another  of 
inferior  capacity  who  has  a  '  letter  '  from  some  powerful  source. 
The  whole  of  this  is  wrong,  and  wherever  it  exists  injures  the 
public  school  system  in  a  grievous  degree,  and  its  true  friends 
will  not  rest  until  such  gross  abuses  are  forever  abolished."  At 
last  the  worm  has  begun  to  turn ;  it  is  high  time  ;  half  of  the  city 
teachers  get  in  by  "  influence." 

The  past  five  years  have  been  prolific  of  people  discussing  the 
question  of  money.  There  never  was  a  time  when  so  many 
people  existed  capable  in  their  opinion  to  set  matters  right.  They 
start  out  with  the  assumption  that  something  is  the  matter  with 
the  currency.  One  man  starts  off  by  sayine,  "Here  are  hard 
times ;  here  are  plenty  of  people  ready  to  work  ;  here  is  plenty  of 
money  in  the  banks," — then  he  proposes  a  scheme  tor  putting  the 
money  in  the  banks  in  the  pockets  of  the  people. 

The  sole  cause  of  the  hard  times  has  been  over  expenditure, 
extravagance  ;  men  with  $500  income  have  lived  as  if  they  had 
$600  or  $700,  and  so  on.  Nothing  will  bring  good  times  but 
economy,  and  this  the  people  are  practicing;  they— the  wise 
ones — have  stopped  buying,  and  this  stops  the  merchant,  the 
manufacturer,  and  the  operative.  The  banks  have  plenty  of 
money,  but  no  one  can  use  it  profitably;  if  the  manufacturer 
gets  it  and  makes  cloth,  the  merchant  will  not  take  it,  for  the 
people  will  not  buy  it — they  have  bought  too  much  already  and 
are  in  debt,  so  he  will  be  unable  to  pay  the  bank  back. 

There  is  no  hocus-pocus  way  of  creating  good  times.  The 
fever  for  laying  plans  to  make  them  will  run  its  course ;  the 
people  who  could  make  good  times  if  they  were  in  po^iver  is 
enormous  in  number ;  they  are  visionary.  Ask  any  banker,  no 
matter  whether  from  the  East,  West,  or  South,  and  he  will  tell 
you  that  there  is  but  one  way  out  of  hard  times  and  that  is  by 
economy.  About  a  year  ago  a  young  man  who  had  a  salary  of 
$1,500  was  thrown  out  of  employment  by  retrenchment;  he 
visited  a  friend  who  said :  "  You  have  something  laid  up  ?  No  ? 
But  I  see  you  having  your  boots  blacked  at  the  corner  morning 
and  evening;  that  costs  you  $36.50;  you  drink  considerable 
soda  water  probably  $25  worth  ;  you  smoke,  that  is  $40  worth  ; 
you  ride  on  the  horse  cars  but  could  walk,  that  is  $40.  I  guess  I 
could  figure  up  enough  to  make  it  $200  that  might  just  as  well 
be  saved."  The  young  man  began  to  think,  resolved  to  econ- 
omize ;  was  taken  back  at  $1,000  and  has  married ;  he  is  saving 
money.  « 

The  expenditure  for  bicycles  during  the  past  few  years  is  over 
$^0,000,000,  and  yet  there  are  just  as  many  horses  ;  the  cost  of  the 
big  sleeves — but  we  won't  undertake  to  estimate  that,  the  expendi- 
ture for  finery  of  all  kinds  has  been  enough  to  cause  hard  times. 
The  only  way  out  is  by  economy ;  tinkering  the  currency  won't 
do  it. 


Michigan  is  moving ;  New  York  will  follow  instead  of  leading 
in  this  plan  for  training  country  teachers.  "  A  summer  school 
for  teachers  will  be  held  at  Kalamazoo  this  year  instead  of  the 
usual  institute.  The  date  is  announced  as  July  1 5  to  August  1 5. 
The  funds  are  provided  by  the  state,  so  no  tuition  will  be  charged." 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times  is  found  in  the 
schools ;  with  the  effort  to  create  divisions  comes  up  a  deeper 
patriotism ;  the  children  in  whose  keeping  the  future  of  the  re- 
public will  be  given,  have  taken  the  Amencan  flag  into  their  keep- 
ing. This  will  cause  patriotic  feeling  to  deepen  among  the  people. 
Woe  be  to  the  man  who  talks  of  disrupting  this  country  in  future 
years. 

At  a  meeting  of  teachers  at  Kalamazoo  Dr.  John  M.  Gregory, 
state  superintendent  of  schools  in  Michigan,  began  his  remarks 
with.  "It  is  easy  for  a  teacher  to  talk  too  much.  Probably 
every  teacher  here  talks  twice  as  much  as  he  ought ;  some  possi- 
bly ten  times."  He  then  enumerated  the  kinds  of  over-talking 
and  pointed  out  the  injury.  Then  he  added,  "  The  teacher  who 
has  learned  to  talk  only  as  much  as  is  necessary  and  just  what  is 
necessary  has  no  more  to  learn." 

In  the  Normal  Instructor  published  at  Danville,  N.  Y.,  a  list 
of  current  events  is  given.  iJnder  March  4  **  Miss  Anna  Gould 
marries,"  etc.  Under  March  5  "  Mrs.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt  is  given 
a  divorce."  etc.  Under  March  8,  Harry  Hay  ward,  the  Minneapo- 
lis murderer,  is  found  guilty,"  etc,  A  nice  collection  of  things  for 
schools !    Now  these  are  not  current  events,  they  are  sweepings. 

The  Missouri  Teacher  and  Our  Schools  have  combined  under 
the  name  of  Central  School  Journal,  This  is  a  good  move  and 
we  wish  and  prophesy  good  success.  The  publication  certainly 
looks  well  in  its  combined  shape. 

The  Study  of  Children  will  become  a  "  craze  "  next.  A  lady 
in  the  Detroit  Free  Press  says :  "  I  once  occupied  two  rooms  on 
the  ground  floor  of  an  old-fashioned  house  which  stood  on  a  cor- 
ner where  a  large  number  of  school  children  passed.  One  day  it 
occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  listen  to  their  con- 
versation. So,  as  the  pupils  reached  my  front  windows,  I  walked 
with  them  to  my  side  windows  and  so  to  the  length  of  the  house, 
I  being  unobserved  behind  blinds  and  sash  curtains.  After  three 
weeks  observation  I  found  that  boys  from  eight  to  fourteen  years 
of  age  were  bragging  continually  of  their  superior  prowess  in  the 
line  of  *  lickin\' '  base-ball,'  *  bike-ridin','  and '  big  brother.'  Never 
a  word  of  their  studies.  Girls  of  the  same  age  talked :  '  And — 
mamma  —said  ';  '  and— teacher— said  *;  '  I  don't  care,  my  num- 
bers are  too  bard.  I'll  just  tell  mamma ';  '  and  she  says  ;  '  and 
my  doll  is  as  pretty,  mamma  said  so,' '  mamma  '  coming  in  at  the 
beginning  or  ena  of  every  sentence.  Both  sexes  of  this  age 
talked  as  fast  as  their  tongues  allowed.  Of  the  ages  from  four- 
teen to  seventeen,  the  girls  talked,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  of 
their  studies.  The  boys  of  the  same  age  talked,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  of  girls,  girls.  Now,  I  confess,  this  surprised  me.  I 
had  always  been  taught  to  believe  just  the  reverse,  and  it  took 
various  listenings  before  I  would  believe  my  senses.  But  the 
truth  was  before  me.  The  boys  talking  girls,  girls,  girls,  and  the 
girls  talking  studies,  studies,  studies." 

More  than  200  letters  of  Pestalozzi,  the  pedagogist,  have  been 
discovered  at  Yverdun,  in  the  Canton  de  Vaud.  They  relate  to 
his  school  work  while  in  the  town. 

Mrs.  Louisa  Parsons  Hopkins,  whose  death  recently  occurred, 
was  well  known  in  the  educational  world  as  an  author,  lecturer, 
and  ds  an  able  supervisor  ot  the  Boston  schools.  Although  she 
had  not  been  in  her  usual  health  for  some  tjme,  her  death  was 
unexpected.  Mrs.  Hopkins  was  a  valued  contributor  of  The 
Journal,  and  several  articles  from  her  pen  have  appeared  re- 
cently. 

The  university  convocation  will  be  held  at  Albany  (as  it  always 
is)  Tune  27,  28,  and  29.  This  gathering  is  for  New  York  colleges 
and  academies — also  high  schools  having  college  preparatory 
departments.  Among  other  subjects  are  these:  "The  Present  Trend 
in  Pedagogy."  "  Personality  of  the  Teacher  as  An  Educative 
Force."  "  Are  College  Methods  Justified  by  their  Results  ?  "  We 
note  that  the  Convention  in  the  first  has  taken  up  a  subject  the 
state  association  might  properly  discuss ;  and  it  draws  heavily  on 
the  public  school  interest ;  seven  of  the  normal  schools,  several 
superintendents  and  high  school  principals  are  among  the  speak- 
ers. It  looks  as  if  the  state  association  had  been  absorbed. 
^  The  New  York  State  Teachers'  association  meets  at  Syracuse 
this  year  July  i,  2,  3.  The  plan  of  meeting  at  Saratoga  has  been 
given  up  for  the  present.  It  is  hoped  the  attendance  will  be  more 
encouraging  than  in  past  years ;  interesting  papers  will  be  pre- 
sented. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Bardeen  proposes  to  start  a  party  from  Syracuse 
(after  the  close  of  the  state  association)  for  Denver,  to  attend 
the  N.  £.  A.  The  idea  is  an  excellent  one ;  and  it  will  be  a 
most  convenient  arrangement ;  the  rates  too,  are  very  low. 
meals,  berths,  etc.,  included  ;  write  him  for  circular. 
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Every  now  and  then  some  clergyman  will  get  his  name  into 
the  newspapers  by  denouncing  the  public  school  system  as  "  a 
heartless,  irreligious  machine."  One  managed  to  stir  up  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  diocesan  convention  held  at  St.  Louis  with 
this  cry  and  spoke  in  favor  of  the  general  establishment  of  paro- 
chial schools.  If  The  Journal  is  not  mistaken  there  is  not  a 
single  Episcopalian  parochial  school  in  the  state  of  Missouri. 
The  wonder  is  that  every  attack  of  the  kind  made  at  St.  Louis 
should  agitate  the  people.  The  public  school  will  stay,  all  bark- 
ings of  its  enemies  notwithstanding. 

Supt.  J.  G.  Edgerly  has  been  re-elected  for  the  twenty -first  term 
at  a  salary  of  $2,700.  It  would  be  a  great  deal  pleasanter  to  be 
able  to  state  that  in  recognition  of  his  excellent  services  he  v/as 
appointed  for  life.  When  will  school  boards  get  over  the  anti- 
quated plan  of  appointing  for  a  limited  term  only  educators  who 
have  demonstrated  their  fitness  and  devotion  ?  The  example  of 
Cle  veland,  Utica,  and  other  progressive  towns  should  be  followed. 

On  page  645  The  Journal  presents  a  view  of  the  William  H. 
Lincoln  school,  of  Brookline,  Mass.  The  manual  training  school 
connected  with  it  was  shown  in  The  Journal,  May  18. 

The  two  views  of  Brookline.  Mass.,  represent  the  William  H. 
Lincoln  school  and  the  manual  training  school.  These  two  build- 
ings are  connected  and  are  under  one  management.  In  the  former 
is  a  large  grammar  school  with  500  pupils,  and  in  the  latter  a 
manual  training  high  school  is  being  built  up.  The  Lincoln 
school  is  named  for  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Lincoln,  the  president  of  the 
board  of  education,  whose  portrait  recently  appeared  in  The 
Journal.  It  is  through  Mr.  Lincoln's  generosity  that  Brook- 
line has  taJcen  such  a  lead  in  school-room  decoration. 

Here  is  a  fine  illustration  of  wit  from  Phoebe  Gary ;  the  high 
school  teacher  can  give  to  his  class.  She  had  been  making  so 
much  fun  that  Mr.  Greeley  remarked.  "  We  shall  have  to  put  a 
curb  on  you."  "No,  no,"  she  replied,  "Let  it  be  a  bridle" 
(bridal). 

School  Board  Reorganization. 

The  Chicago  Ttmes,  June  2,  printed  an  excellent  editorial  on 
the  urgent  need  of  reorganizing  the  school  department  of  that 
city.  It  is  refreshing  to  read  so  strong  an  endorsement  of  the 
plan  proposed  by  The  Journal.  A  board  composed  of  public 
spirited  citizens  of  good  business  ability  should  look  after  the 
financial  affairs  and  a  board  of  professionally  trained  district  su- 
perintendents, together  with  the  chief  superintendent  should  have 
control  of  all  the  inner  affairs  of  the  schools.  The  Times 
writes : 

**  The  time  has  come  when  the  professional  direction  of  the  schools 
should  be  detached  from  the  business  administration  of  school  property 
and  affairs. 

*'  The  enrollment  of  pupils  in  Chicago  public  schools  will  be  200,000 
before  another  year  shall  have  passed.  The  number  of  teachers  will  ex- 
ceed 5,000.  It  is  now  4,270.  The  monthly  pay  roll  exceeds  $400,000. 
The  total  annual  expenditures  approximate  $8,000,000.  It  is  against  com- 
mon sense  to  expect  one  man  to  possess  at  once  the  pedagogic  and  the 
businsss  Qualifications  requu^d  for  so  immense  a  conglomeration  of  ab- 
stract and  concrete  concerns  as  this. 

'*  As  to  the  property  of  the  board  of  education,  it  constitutes  of  itself  a 
vast  estate,  real  and  personal,  for  whose  wise  safeguarding  the  highest 
business  talent  is  demanded.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  members 
of  the  tx>ard  of  education,  receiving' OQ  salary,  and  all  of  them  having  in- 
dividual affairs  to  look  after,  shall  give  to  this  public  estate  the  attention  it 
requires.  Nor  is  it  possible,  on  the  other  hand,  for  a  superintendent, 
whose  time  should  be  devoted  to  professional  engagements,  to  turn  aside 
from  that  to  look  after  buildings,  grounds,  insurance,  leases,  interest,  and 
the  other  details  of  a  bunne&s  with  which  he  should  have  nothing  to  do. 
If  he  be  a  schoolmaster  fitted  for  schoolmastering,  he  is  sure  to  l^  either 
unable  or  unfit  to  attend  to  anything  else. 

**  Signs  are  multiplying  that  reorganization  of  the  school  board  cannot 
safely  be  much  longer  deferred.  The  bane  of  political  influence  is  too 
visible  in  the  present  conduct  of  the  board.  Without  being  open  to  impu- 
tation of  either  wilful  neglect  or  corruption,  the  board  has  recently  shown 
that  political  influence  may  attempt  to  foist  upon  it  for  a  school  building  a 
piece  of  property  abutting  on  railroad  tracks. 

**  Mayor  Swift  is  properly  of  opinion  that  the  board  of  education  should 
be  a  business  board,  and  that  the  professional  direction  of  the  schools 
should  be  in  professional  hands.  That  this  is  the  correct  view  there  can- 
not be  the  slightest  doubt." 

Bravo !  This  editorial  has  the  right  ring.  Now  what  will  New 
York  city  do  ? 

Closing  Examinations. 

Several  newspapers  are  discussing  school  examinations.  The 
general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  if  examinations  are  at  all  neces- 
sary thev  should  not  take  place  at  this  season  when  the  summer 
heat  mattes  them  doubly  trying.  The  best  of  the  manv  editorials 
on  this  subject  which  have  come  to  The  Journal  s  notice  is 
that  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press  of  June  4 : 

'*  Cannot  the  system  of  which  this  country  is  so  justly  proud  be  so  al- 
tered that  the  strain  and  anxiety  of  school  examinations  shall  not  come 
just  as  the  trying  heat  of  summer  begins  ?  There  can  be  no  defense  of  a 
policy  that  crowds  so  many  responsibilities  and  probationary  trials  into  a 
heated  term  when  the  well-seasoned  adult  mind  becomes  as  nearly  dormant 
as  considerations  for  the  safety  of  life  and  property  will  permit.  It  is  a 
serious  question  whether  either  teachers  or  pupils  should  be  subjected  to 
the  dniogery  of  school  life  when  the  chief  end  of  present  existence  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  is  to  find  protecting  shade  and  cooling  breezes.     It  is 


sheer  cruelty  to  overtax  the  mental  as  well  as  the  phjrsical  powe«  of  chil- 
dren under  such  circumstances,  and  it  is  wanton  torture  to  impose  the  mott 
difficult  burdens  of  the  year.  It  is  impossible  to  overvalue  the  possesaoo 
of  a  good  education,  but  if  the  search  for  it  leads  to  an  early  death,  to 
health  permanently  impaired,  to  shattered  nerves  or  permanent  mental 
disabilities,  the  price  paid  is  entirely  too  high.  Give  the  teachers  and  the 
children  a  chance.  Give  them  their  hardest  work  when  it  can  be  best  en- 
dured and  pursue  that  sensible  course  which  will  insure  us  a  sturdy  as  well 
as  an  intelligent  citizenship.  The  doctors  and  the  undertakers  have  too 
big  a  share  m  the  results  of  our  present  educational  methods." 

Why  not  abolish  these  inquisitions  altogether  ?  What  is  their 
object  ?  Certainly  not  to  determine  the  educational  standing  of 
the  pupil.  This  can  only  be  done  by  a  careful  observation  and 
recording  of  the  pupil's  progress  in  the  daily  class-room  work. 
But  The  Journal's  views  on  term  examinations  are  too  well 
known.  It  is  encouraging  to  see  the  leading  newspapers  grada- 
ally  coming  around  to  the  idea  so  frequently  stated  in  these  col- 
umns. 


The  Teachers'  Rest. 

At  Tomkins  Cove,  Rockland  county,  it  has  been  the  aim  of  an 
association  of  ladies  to  provide  for  tired  teachers  a  summer  home 
that  is  not  only  comfortable  in  all  its  appointments,  but  more  re- 
fined and  tasteful  than  ordinary  boarding  houses  ;  while  it  is  at 
the  same  time  cheaper,  and  where  cultivated  people  who  need 
rest,  quiet,  and  congenial  society  may  find  them  all  and  at  rates 
which  they  can  easily  afford.  The  house  will  open  June  1 5.  The 
Rest  was  opened  in  1876,  in  memory  of  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Vaughan, 
of  Philadelphia,  as  a  refuge  for  invalid  teachers. 

During  this  first  summer  an  organization  known  as  the  Teach- 
ers' League  was  formed,  and  a  sum  to  aid  in  the  extra  expenses 
of  the  house  was  raised.  In  1878  a  much  desired  addition  was 
made ;  a  little  later  the  rest  became  an  incorporated  institution. 
A  pretty  cottage  annex  was  in  1885  raised  one  story.  Miss  M. 
Louise  Comstock,  of  New  York,  left  a  legacy  to  the  house ;  and 
in  1892  an  addition  was  made  and  is  now  known  as  the  Com- 
stock Cottage ;  in  the  following  summer  more  land  was  purchased 
between  the  house  and  the  river.  The  house  has  now  accom- 
modations for  over  twenty  guests,  and  prices  for  board  are  fixed 
at  from  $4  to  $4.50  a  week;  but  in  cases  where  circumstances 
require  it.  teachers  are  received  at  much  lower  rates,  or  are  often, 
by  arrangement  known  only  to  the  managers,  taken  for  a  limited 
time  as  guests.  Applications  for  rooms  must  be  accompanied  by 
good  references,  and  must  state  whether  the  applicant  is  a  teach- 
er, or  has  been  one,  the  date  on  which  the  room  is  wanted  and 
for  how  long. 

Binghamton's  Teachers'  Association. 

In  response  to  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  grammar 
school  principals,  that  an  organization  for  mutual  improvement 
would  be  of  benefit  to  the  schools,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  high 
school  Nov.  2,  1894,  and  an  association  organized  by  electing  the 
following  officers  :  President,  Principal  E.  G.  Lantman,  of  school 
No.  4 ;  first  vice-president.  Miss  Fannie  Webster,  of  the  high 
school ;  second  vice-president.  Miss  Grace  Seymour,  of  school 
No.  10 ;  third  vice-president.  Principal  H.  L.  Fowler,  of  school 
No.  4 ;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  E.  R.  Whitney,  of  the  high 
school ;  recording  secretary  and  treasurer,  Miss  Ella  Follett,  prin- 
cipal of  primary  school  No.  9. 

An  executive  committee  consisting  of  the  president,  two  secre- 
taries, and  Principal  Albert  Leonard,  of  the  high  school.  Princi- 
pal C.  H.  Norton,  of  school  No.  10,  Principe  H.  J.  Jones,  of 
school  No.  5,  and  Miss  Nellie  Allen,  of  the  Washington  street 
grammar  school,  was  appointed. 

The  first  regular  meeting  was  held  in  the  high  school  building. 
Saturday,  Jan.  19,  1895.  The  main  assembly  room  on  the  third 
floor  was  completely  filled  with  teachers  and  patrons  of  the 
schools.  The  interest  manifested  by  the  very  best  class  of  citi- 
zens was  very  gratifying  to  those  who  had  worked  to  secure  the 
organization. 

The  following  program  was  carried  out : 

Devotional  exercises.  Rev.  John  H.  Race. 

Address  of  welcome,  J.  E.  Rogers,  president  of  board  of  edu- 
cation. 

The  address  was  a  good  one.  Teachers  were  encouraged  to 
organize  for  mutual  improvement  and  advancement  in  the  pro- 
fession. The  association  was  welcomed  in  behalf  of  the  board 
as  an  indication  of  a  desire  to  improve  the  schools. 

•*  How  to  Keep  Alive,"  by  Miss  Anna  K.  Eggleston. 

"  Geographv  Teaching."  by  Miss  Anna  Stone,  of  School  No.  4. 

"  Training  for  Citizenship,'  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Jenks,  of  Cornell. 

"  The  Essentials  of  Success  in  Teaching,"  by  Prof.  A.  S.  Do\vti- 
ing,  of  Palmyra. 

The  addresses  were  all  well  delivered  and  all  very  highly  appre- 
ciated by  the  teachers. 

The  second  regular  meeting  was  held  April  20,  1895,  at  the 
same  place,  and  a  good  meeting  was  enjoyed.  The  success  of 
this  second  meeting  was  so  marked  that  it  insures  a  good  rousing 
association. 

Much  of  the  enthusiasm  m  educational  work  is  due  to  the  zeal 
and  devotion  of  Principal  Albert  Leonard,  of  the  high  school. 
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St.  Lawrence   University. 

Dr.  Walter  B.  Uuaoison,  principal  of  grammar  school  No.  19 
in  Brooklyn  has  been  elected  unanimously  to  the  presidency  ol 
this  important  institution.  In  The  Journal  of  May  18  some 
account  was  given  of  Dr.  Gunnison  and  an  admirable  portrait. 
This  election  recognizes  him  as  far  more  than  the  typical  ordinary 
school  principal,  evidenlly;  the  trustees  of  St.  Lawrence  university 
felt  his  fitness  for  the  high  position.  He  is  one  of  the  few  prin- 
cipals in  our  city  who  are  qualified  to  step  from  the  charge  of  a 
grammar  school  to  that  of  an  university.  We  predict  that  Dr.  Gun- 
nison is  to  be  a  distinct  and  inHueniial  factor  in  the  pedagogic 
field  whether  he  accepts  this  appointment  or  not.  He  has  ex- 
erted an  influence  in  Brooklyn  far  wider  than  is  the  general  lot 
of  the  usual  principal ;  this  has  not  come  about  by  accident  nor 
has  the  appointment  as  president :  he  has  6tness  to  be  ol  benefit 
10  the  world  and  it  is  recognized. 

Michigan. 

The  forty-sixth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  state  normal 
school  at  Ypsilanti  took  place  March  28.  Speeches  were  made 
by  Governor  Rich,  Principal  Boone.  Profs.  Putnam  and  Bellows. 
The  state  is  justly  proud  of  this  school.  Prof.  Sill,  for  many  years 
the  principal,  is  now  United  States  minister  in  Corea,  (Well  does 
the  editor  remember  his  old  co-laborers,  Pres.  Welch  and  Prof. 
Sill  in  institute  work  thirty-five  years  ago.  Often  it  was  three  in 
a  bed  in  the  little  towns  ol  Michigan  in  those  days  But  the  har 
vest  was  white.  What  a  grand  worker  then  was  State  Supt.  J. 
M.  Gregory,  afterward  the  predecessor  of  Judge  Draper  at  Cham- 
paign ) 

California. 

The  bonds  have  been  sold  for  the  establishment  of  the  state 
normal  school  at  Dillon,  and  the  state  board  propose  to  have  the 

building  erected  at  once.  It  may  be  opened  <n  temporary  build- 
ings this  fall.  The  educational  interests  of  this  state  depend  on 
institutions  for  the  special  training  of  teachers.  There  is  a  new 
law  raising  the  standard  for  teachers'  certificates ;  it  certainly 
will  create  an  imperative  demand  for  special  and  professional  in- 
struction. 


Brooklyn. 

THE  NEW  HIGH  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL. 


school  in  Brooklyn  is  settled  at  last.    The  choice  fell  upon 
John  Mickleborough,  principal  of  grammar  school  No.  9  of  that 


city.  There  were  about  twenty-five  candidates  for  the  position 
one-half  of  whom  were  brooklyn  men  and  the  other  candidates, 
were  prominent  educators  from  Boston  as  far  west  as  Kansas. 
The  salary  of  ts.ooo  per  annum  was  in  itself  a  sufficient  induce- 
ment to  attract  the  best  talent  of  the  country. 

Dr.  Mickleborough  came  to  Brooklyn  ten  years  ago  and  be- 
came principal  of  one  of  the  best  grammar  schools  in  that  city. 
He  has  fifty-nine  assistant  teachers  and  nearly  3,000  children  un- 
der his  care  as  a  grammar  school  principal.  His  present  salary 
is  $3,000  per  annum.  In  the  Boys'  high  school  he  will  be 
assisted  by  thirty  professors,  and  the  school  has  about  1,000 
young  men. 

Before  coming  to  Brooklyn  the  principal- elect  had  charge  of 
the  Cincinnati  normal  school.  His  education  and  early  training 
were  well  directed  to  fit  him  for  his  profession  from  which  he  has 
never  stepped  aside  for  any  other  vocation.  In  Ohio  the  Doctor 
was  well-known  as  a  lecturer  in  teachers'  institutes.  Since  he 
lived  in  Brooklyn  he  has  filled  two  eiigagements  during  his  vaca- 
tions to  lecture  at  institutes  in  the  West.  He  has  been  an  active 
worker  in  the  Brooklyn  institute  of  arts  and  sciences.  From  the 
organization  of  the  zoological  department  of  the  institute  he  has 
bMU  the  president.  The  large  and  valuable  collection  belonging 
to  his  department  is  a  monument  to  his  industry. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  Ohio  Wcsleyan  university  at  Delaware, 
Ohio.  For  several  years  he  has  devoted  much  of  his  leisure  to 
the  study  of  nature.  He  has  excellent  collections  in  geology, 
zoology,  botany,  and  mineralogy.  These  collections,  together 
with  his  library  in  science,  will  be  placed  in  the  high  school  for 
the  use  of  the  professors  and  students  in  these  departments. 
For  original  work  in  geology  he 'received  in  1883  the  degree  of 
Ph.  D.  from  De  Pauw  university  in  Indiana.  He  is  a  good 
classical  scholar,  having  studied  for  four  years  under  Prof.  Wil- 
son, a  graduate  of  Truiity  college,  Dublin,  His  father  was  a 
fanner  and  his  first  school  was  a  small  frame  country  school  by 
the  roadside. 

New  York  City. 

Many  parents  have  signed  a  petition  to  the  board  of  education 
asking  for  the  closing  of  the  public  schools  on  the  first  ol  June. 
The  recent  hot  weather  has  made  a  tew  of  the  teachers  wish 
that  the  board  could  be  persuaded  to  reduce  the  school  year. 
But  it  is  not  a  question  of  weather  that  must  decide  in  this  mat- 
ter. The  principal  question  is.  What  b  best  for  the  children's 
health— not  only  physical,  but  moral  and  intellectual  health  ?  It 
is  unwise  to  think  ol  closing  school  for  fourteen  weeks.  There 
are  plenty  of  means  of  avoiding  excessive  nervous  strain  on  hot 
days.  The  school  commissioners  should  stand  firm  in  refusing 
to  lengthen  the  summer  vacation.  Let  them  adopt  the  rule  that 
as  soon  as  the  thermometer  rises  above  say  ninety  degrees  the 
schools  be  closed  for  the  day. 
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Letters. 


What  is  the  Unit  of  Language? 

City  teachers,  now-a-days,  are  greatly  diverted  when  they  hear 
of  a  country  school,  way  back  in  some  rural  district  far  from  a 
railroad,  in  which  children  are  taught  to  read  and  spell  on  the 
ancient  plan  of  calling  the  names  of  letters ;  b-a — ba,  b  e — be, 
b-i— bi,  etc.,  running  me  consonent  letters  from  B  to  Z  with  the 
vowels  following  ;  and  then  the  same  consonants  with  the  vowel 
preceding;  a-b — ab,  e-b— eb,  and  so  on  to  a-z — 9z,  i-z — iz,  end- 
mg  at  u-z— uz,  when  the  name  of  the  land  where  dwelt  the 
patient  Job  is  struck.  Such  syllabating  is  now  gone  out  of  fash- 
ion. It  is  denounced  as  senseless,  as  imparting  no  real  knowl- 
edge. To-day  the  child  must  begin  learning  to  read  with  an 
idea->a  complete  sentence.  It  is  claimed  that  a  word  is  learned 
by  the  child  as  easily  as  a  letter,  and  that  several  words,  if  they 
convey  a  thought,  can  be  learned  in  little  more  time  than  one. 
So,  for  many  years,  the  word-sentence  method  has  been  in  vogue 
in  most  schools.  The  ward  is  thus  made  the  unit  of  language. 
It  is  so  in  Chinese.  In  that  language  a  number  of  marks  in  vari- 
ous directions,  perpendicular,  horizontal,  and  cris-cross,  stand  for 
a  word  or  idea.  We  place  successive  letters,  as  o  n-e,  and  tell 
the  child  to  say  "  wun  ;  "  or  we  place  the  letters  e-y-e  together 
and  tell  it  to  say  **  \"  Has  not  the  English  word-method  much 
in  common  with  the  Chinese  ?  But  are  not  sounds  and  letters 
the  real  units  of  our  language  ? 

And  how  about  spelling,  which  has  this  quality  in  common 
with  music,  that  the  study  of  it  is  never  finished  ?  A  din  of  com- 
plaints is  arising  from  business  men  who  employ  amanuenses,  to 
the  effect  that  girls  and  young  men.  claiming  to  have  graduated 
from  the  public  schools,  cannot  reproduce  the  matter  dictated  to 
them  without  numerous  errors  in  the  spelling  of  proper  names 
and  even  of  common  words.  It  may  be  that  one  reason  for  so 
much  failure  in  spelling  is  the  fact  that  young  people  at  school 
have  so  many  more  studies  now,  than  when  "  reading,  writing, 
and  '  rithmetic  "  comprehended  the  all  of  school  learning.  Yet 
I  doubt  whether  people  generally  do  spell  worse  than  the  genera- 
tion of  fifty  or  more  years  ago.  At  tnat  time  comparatively  few 
persons  did  much  writing ;  and  a  person's  inability  to  a^ree  with 
the  dictionary  appears  only  when  he  or  she  writes  in  script  or  on 
a  typewriter.  Now,  the  machine  shows  up  errors  in  orthography 
much  plainer  than  the  pen  does.  One  can  slur,  and  omit  dots, 
or  put  them  in  between  letters,  and  write  i's,  r's.  and  v's  much 
alike,  and  m's,  n's,  and  u's  with  no  difference,  so  that  each  word 
is  read  as  a  whole  and  guessed  at  according  to  the  sense  re- 
quired. In  this  case  the  spelline  is  little  noticed.  But  the  type- 
writing machine,  reveals  each  Tetter  with  no  possibility  of  aelu- 
sion ;  and  the  typist  who  is  an  imperfect  speller  has  no  redress 
but  to  spend  part  of  his  or  her  time  consulting  the  ever- present 
dictionaiy.  As  education  advances  and  it  becomes  necessary  for 
every  one  to  write  or  type- write  frequently,  our  irrational  and 
neveV-to-learned  orthography  may  be  found  so  great  a  burden 
that  a  simplified  and  rational  mode  of  spelling  will  be  demanded 
for  general  use.  Then,  millions  of  money  now  yearly  expended 
in  time,  material,  and  labor,  with  oceans  of  mental  worry  added, 
will  be  saved  to  the  English-speaking  peoples. 

Persons  interested  in  this  subject  shoula  send  a  card  addressed 
to  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C,  asking  for  the 
pamphlet  *'  Circular  of  Information  No.  8,  1893 ; "  of  course  sign- 
ing their  name  and  address.    The  pamphlet  will  be  sent  free. 

Eliza  B.  Burnz. 


Ann,  Mary  suggesting  Ann.  Then  the  four  Georges,  William, 
and  Victoria. 

Go  over  this  once  with  the  class  and  then  erase  the  work  and 
require  it  to  be  reproduced  by  each  member  immediately.  This 
should  be  repeated  at  intervals,  as  Repetition  is  the  "  father,  yes, 
and  the  mother,  too,"  of  Memory.  A.  T.  Seymour. 

Aft,  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


Whose  Fault  Was  It  ? 

In  a  country  school  in  northein  Ohio  during  the  winter  of  'gaand'j, 
there  was  no  end  to  the  disorder  and  confusion  prevailing.  Some  gave 
one  reason  and  some  another,  but  perhaps  the  best  explanation  of  the  state 
of  affairs  could  be  given  in  the  teacher's  own  words,  written  at  random  by 
one  of  the  boys,  who  "  took  notes  "  for  his  own  amusement. 

The  notes  were  not  taken  for  publication  of  _course,  but  they  ire 
given  here  verbatim,  hoping  they  may  help  some  young  teacher  to  sietr 
clear  of  such  shoals. 

**  We  have  too  much  whispering,  and  it  is  among  the  larger  scholars : 
whisper  a  little  more  softly.'* 

**  Girls,  you  are  too  noisy  I  " 

'*  Stand  up  in  the  class,  Jenny." 

**  Turn  around  that  way,  Mary." 

**  Karl,  get  your  slate  out." 

**  Johnny  that  is  enough  of  that  now." 

**  Have  It  quiet  at  the  board." 

**  Too  much  loud  whispering.     We  must  have  it  quiet  /  " 

**Tum  around  there  and  get  your  lesson." 

**  Now  we  must  have  it  quiet ;  it  is  useless  to  have  all  this  noise  in  the 
school-room." 

♦*  Sit  down  there,  George." 

'*  Let's  have  the  attention  of  the  class." 

**  See  here  hoys!  we  have  enough  whispering  now." 

**  Jake  and  Andy  leVs  have  it  quiet J*^ 

**  Now  let^s  have  tt  quiet,  it's  gettmg  too  noisy." 

**  I.,et's  have  tt  quiets  doys" 

**  We  have  too  much  noise,  let's  have  it  quiet.** 

**  Karl,  make  those  letters." 

**  James,  /et*s  have  it  quiet.*' 

**  We  have  too  much  whispering  ;  each  one  get  to  your  own  lessons."* 

'*  If  you  have  no  respect  for  me  have  a  little  for  yourselves.*' 

All  the  above  corrections  took  place  inside  of  a  few  hours,  and  that  was 
the  last  term  that  teacher  tried  to  teach. 

We  will  let  the  reader  draw  his  own  moral. 

Orville,  O,  C.  K.  Hostetter. 


Boards  of  Education. 

Are  we,  who  have  expended  time,  labor,  and  money  to  prepare  ourselves 
for  the  calling  of  teachers,  to  be  subordinate  to  Kuch  as  are,  as  anile  placed 
in  the  position  of  trustee, — men  who  have  no  education  ;  men  who  have 
never  given  the  subject  of  education  more  than  a  passing  thought ;  men 
often  who  have  no  children  of  their  own  to  educate  ;  men  who  cannot  fill 
out  a  notice  for  a  school  meeting,  without  having  it  contain  such  gross 
errors  that  it's  a  disgrace  to  the  cause  of  education  to  have  tacked  on  the 
school  building,  men  who  object  to  every  measure  for  the  interest  of  the 
schools  which  may  cost  the  township  a  few  dollars  ?  Vou  are  discussing  a 
good  question.  B, 


Editor  0/  The  School  Journal  : — Permit  an  .old  subscriber  to  add 
a  few  words  in  advocacy  of  the  idea  of  militarpr  drill  in  the  schools.  It  l^ 
an  attempt  to  encourage  an  ability  to  defend  his  country  and  its  flag. 

For  many  years,  many  institutions  of  learning  have  approved  the  idea  of 
military  drill  among  the  boys  ;  the  boys  of  to-day,  the  man  of  to-morrow. 
We  need  a  national  guard  and  this  will  give  us  one  with  little  trouble  ; 
with  a  superficial  knowledge  of  military  exercises,  they  can  easily  be 
turned  into*  soldiers,  should  we  need  them.  Hazing,  base-ball,  foot-ball, 
by  college  boys  have  been  criticised  by  the  press  during  the  past  few  years. 
M.litary  exercises  will  be  found  an  admiraDle  substitute.  Since  physical 
training  has  already  won  its  way  to  reco^ition  as  a  necessary  part  of  a 
sound  education  we  may  believe  that  military  drill  can  be  assimilated  with 
the  present  school  system  and  aid  in  that  physical  discipline  so  essen- 
tial. J.  H.  Thiry. 

Long  Island  City. 


Rulers  of  England. 

The  following  device  has  been  found  very  helpful  in  teaching 
English  history :  Write  on  th^  board  a  list  of  the  rulers  in  two 
vertical  columns,  beginning  with  William  the  Conquerer.  The 
teacher  and  class  will  readily  observe  that  conquerer  ends  in  r 
and  Red  begins  with  the  same  letter.  The  next  king  is  Henry 
the  First,  the  last  two  letters  of  the  first  being  the  first  two  of 
Stephen,  the  next  king.  Aeain  follows  a  Henry,  the  last  two  let- 
ters suggesting  the  two  following  kings,  Richard  and- John. 
Then  another  rienry  who  is  the  third,  suggesting  the  fact  that 
three  Edwards  come  next. 

The  order  of  kings  is  now  easy  to  commit  because  there  are 
three  Edwards  and  three  Henrys  with  a  Richard  between  ;  two 
Edwards  and  two  Henrys  with  a  Richard  between  ;  and,  lastly 
a  single  Edward. 

Next  come  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  the  two  queens. 

The  Stuarts  may  be  easily  learned  because  they  come  in  re- 
verse order : 

James. 

Charles. 

Commonwealth. 

Charles. 

James. 

Note  that  the  three  C's  come  together  and  the  order  cannot  be 
forgotten.    William  and  Mary  are  the  next  rulers,  followed  by 


Questions  and  Answers. 

Please  inform  me  where  and  how  I  can  best  secure  information  in  re^rd 
to  raising  the  standard  of  the  profession  of  teaching,  I  have  been  reading  THE 
Journal  with  profit,  but  desire  to  know  what  is  being  done  to  reach  this 
end,  and  where  and  how.  I  am  in  favor  of  vigorous  measures.  I  desire 
information  so  we  may  discuss  plans  fur  the  accomplishment  of  the  same 
in  this  locality.  Zac.  T.  Meixel. 

Hummelstown,  Pa. 

There  are  three  measures  open  for  the  principal  or  superin- 
tendent to  raise  the  standard  of  teaching.  Some  take  one,  some 
all  of  them.  (1)  To  begin,  a  three  or  four  years  course  of  study 
in  pedagogics— the  principal  acts  as  principal  of  the  normal 
school  he  thus  establishes ;  meetings  are  held  weekly ;  monthly 
meetings  are  held  at  which  addresses  are  made  on  pedagogical 
subjects,  with  essays  by  the  members.  The  best  text-book  is 
Educational  Foundations. 

2.  He  may  get  the  school  board  to  appoint  none  but  profes- 
sional teachers—  graduates  of  normal  schools  -  holders  of  life- 
certificates.  But  these  should  meet  too  for  pedagogrical  study. 
This  plan  is  not  so  feasible,  for  school  boards  will  appoint  local 
applicants. 

3.  The  formation  of  an  educational  association  in  the  to^n 
which  will  furnish  the  means  of  advancing  teachers  ;  it  will  have 
classes  in  pedagogics ;  the  principal  will  be  selected  to  give  in- 
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struction.  In  this  case  the  principal  has  some  one  behind  him, 
which  IS  essential  for  many. 

(a)  The  principal  should  enter  on  a  course  of  stud  y  himself ; 
he  will  then  say  "  come,"  and  not  "  go."  He  may  take  a  course 
by  writing  to  the  School  of  Pedagogy.  N.  Y.  city. 

(d)  The  teachers  being  some  of  the  third,  some  of  the  second, 
some  of  the  first  grades  should  be  set  to  enlarge  their  informa- 
tional attainments.  Lessons  in  geography,  grammar,  history, 
^J[?»  should  be  laid  out,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  the  holders  of 
third  mde  licenses  should  be  examined,  and  advanced  to  the 
second  grade,  etc. 

(c)  It  is  most  important  that  the  community  be  interested  in 
this  excellent  work.  If  there  is  a  local  paper  the  matter  should 
be  discussed  in  that  and  advancement  urged.  The  formation  of 
an  association  is  almost  indispensable;  the  clergyman  can  be  got 
to  address  it ;  but  vague  and  prolix  discourses  must  be  headed 
oft.  Don't  let  a  man  go  on  if  he  says  he  will  speak  on  the  "  Im- 
portance of  Education."  Tell  him  that  is  conceded,  and  it  is  an 
insult  to  an  audience  to  be  argued  with,  as  if  they  denied  it. 
Ask  for  lectures  on  How  to  Teach  Morals,  Hand  Training,  and 
Head  Training,  etc. 

The  great  advantage  arising  from  the  association  is  that  teach- 
ers too  lazy  or  ossified  to  labor  for  progress  are  forced  along  by 
a  tide  of  public  opinion  ;  if  it  gets  "  into  the  air  "  that  the  teach- 
ers are  trying  to  learn  more  about  their  work,  the  most  inveter- 
ate old  fogy  will  attend.  It  can  be  made  fashionable  to  have 
educational  discussions. 

(d)  Beware  of  going  beyond  the  depth  of  your  young  women 
teachers —the  girls  who  know  a  little  arithmetic,  geography,  etc.. 
and  have  got  a  third  grade  license,  and  believe  they  know  enough 
and  have  got  enough  to  last  them  during  their  natural  lives. 
This  number  is  enormous.  If  you  plunge  them  into  psychology 
you  will  discourage  and  lose  them  -  or  rather  they  will  hate  you 
and  psychology. 

Such  is  human  nature  ;  they  ought  to  love  you,  but  they  won't. 
Many  a  superintendent  has  made  enemies  of  all  the  new  appoint- 
ees by  putting  too  difficult  subjects  before  them. 

W  The  Foundations,  with  the  small  supplementary  books, 
can  be  mastered  with  some  ease,  and  hence  they  are  recom- 
mended. Try  to  have  every  teacher  get  a  little  set  of  four"  Peda- 
gogical Shelves;"  each  shelf  to  have  four  divisions.  History,  Prin- 
ciples, Methods,  and  Civics,  and  then  encourage  them  to  buy  and 
read. 

(/)  But  the  whole  will  turn,  after  all.  on  the  principal ;  he  must 
be  as  skilful  with  this  class  as  any  primary  teacher  is  with  hers. 
He  must  not  be  long  and  prosy ;  deep  and  mystical ;  but  bright, 
fanciful,  and  clear.  He  must  question  on  the  subjects  assigned 
quickly ;  "  draw  out "  his  class ;  never  stand  in  the  way ;  show 
how  it  applies  in  teaching ;  always  encourage.  The  field  is  a 
comparatively  new  one ;  not  all  succeed  as  they  wish  ;  many  are 
arousing  a  feeling  that  will  last  until  1950. 

Would  you  detain  a  pupil  after  school  ?  I  judge  from  articles  in  The 
Journal  that  it  is  opposed  to  the  practice.  I  find  I  cannot  eet  alone 
without  it 

Bristol.  E.  G.  Patten. 

There  arc  three  stages  of  staying  after  school :  (i)  When  the 
pupil  wants  to  study  further  or  get  further  information  from  the 
teacher.  (2)  When  the  teacher  wants  to  advise  and  counsel  the 
pupil.  (3)  When  the  pupil  must  make  up  for  unrecited  lessons 
or  for  misconduct.  The  first  two  are  allowable ;  to  the  latter 
there  are  objections.  Is  the  teacher  obliged  to  take  her  time  after 
sthool  to  drilling  a  lazy  pupil  ?  It  has  again  and  again  b^n 
shown  that  pupils  fall  into  the  habit  of  not  learning  their  lessons 
because  they  know  a  teacher  will  keep  them  in— they  come  to 
like  it.  strange  as  it  may  seem.  Then  as  to  keeping  in  for 
whispering,  etc,  there  are  serious  objections  to  that.  It  should 
be  used  as  a  reward  rather  than  a  punishment.  It  may  not  be 
easy  to  apply  this  principle,  but  it  is  the  right  one.  It  is  far 
better  to  say.  "  All  who  wish  to  speak  with  me  may  remain  for  a 
few  mements,"  than.  **  All  who  have  whispered  must  stay." 
Some  keep  in  for  five  minutes  all  who  have  come  five  minutes 
late.  It  will  not  cure  the  habit.  The  practice  of  the  minister  is 
the  right  one  ;  he  does  not  keep  in  those  who  have  been  inatten- 
tive to  his  sermon  or  who  have  gone  to  sleep ;  he  stays  and 
shakes  hands  with  all  who  want  to  see  him.  The  practice  of  dis- 
missing five  minutes  before]the  hour  all  who  come  punctually,  and 
then  the  unpunctual  at  the  exact  moment  is  not  a  bad  one. 


needful  tell  A  that  the  others  are  perfectly  willing  to  come  on 
the  floor,  and  proceed  to  demonstrate  this  by  calling  on  larger 
ones.  (4)  You  tell  A  that  if  you  called  at  his  house  and  lie 
should  prefer  that  you  take  a  certain  chair  you  would  obey  him. 
(5)  That  you  think  he  would  not  want  to  be  the  only  one  who 
would  refuse  to  do  as  you  request.  (6)  You  add  that  the  pupils 
who  make  a  success  in  school  are  the  obedient  ones. 

All  this  should  be  said  without  anger,  with  kindness,  and  as 
effectively  as  possible.  If  it  tails  you  can  afford  to  wait ;  if 
you  have  stated  your  case  rightly  the  other  pupils  and  A  will  feel 
that  he  is  the  one  that  is  hurt  by  disobedience.  It  is  not  a  bad 
plan  to  wait ;  you  have  not  always  instantly  obeyed  commands ; 
there  was  one  once  who  refused  and  "  afterwards  repented  and 
went."  What  you  will  do  if  he  does  not  repent  will  display  your 
skill  and  Icnowledge  of  pupil  nature.  There  should  be  character 
building  going  on  in  your  school  so  that  the  repenting  habit  is 
encourag^.  All  this  will  give  you  the  opportunity  to  study  your^ 
self. 

How  shall  I  cure  the  noise  in  jny  school-room  ?  In  spite  of  all  I  do  and 
say  it  is  a  noisy  place.  I  s:et  prettv  good  results,  but  there  li  too  much 
noise.  If  I  do  nothing,  keep  watchmg  the  pupils,  rap  on  the  desk  when  a 
pupil  makes  any  noise  I  can  keep  it  still ;  but  I  must  teach.  Please  make 
suggestions.  R<  F.  F. 

Minn.  s 

There  are  men  and  women  who  are  admirable  teachers  but 
who  fail  to  keep  order ;  as  far  as  we  can  discover  the  fault  is  in 
the  teacher,  (i)  Keep  an  eye  on  ^rour  pupils  as  you  teach  and 
stop  hearing  the  lesson  until  order  is  resumed.  (2)  Do  not  speak 
too  loud  yourself.  (3)  If  you  have  a  very  bad  school  never  turn 
your  back  to  it.  (4)  Sometimes  one  or  two  pupils  are  the  cause 
of  the  noise ;  if  so  do  not  throw  it  on  the  re$t.  Take  them  by 
themselves  and  endeavor  to  interest  them  in  your  efforts  for 
quietness.  (5)  Don't  pound,  thump,  and  make  a  noise  to  .stop 
the  noise.  Finally  wait  until  there  is  order  before  you  start  oft 
your  class  work.  (6)  Invoke  the  aid  of  your  pupils.  Here  will 
be  the  need  of  patience  and  tact ;  not  long  talks,  but  pleasant 
ones.  '•  Let  us  try  to  have  it  auiet  in  our  school  to-day"  will 
help  the  feeling  needed.  Speak  encouragingly— when  they  have 
done  well. 


One  of  my  boys  refused  to  go  on  the  floor  when  I  told  him.  I 
recalled  the  advice  of  The  Journal  to  keep  my  hands  off  the  pupils,  but 
I  do  not  see  what  I  can  do.  He  has  disobeyed  me  and  I  fear  will  nold  me 
in  contempt,  and  injure  my  authority; 

Williamsburg.  M.  R,  T. 

Suppose  it  had  been  a  large  boy ;  one  a  foot  taller,  and  weigh- 
ing 100  pounds  more,  would  you  haul  him  out  ?  The  same  rule 
applies  to  both  ;  don't  pitch  on  the  small  boy.  If  it  is  a  kinder- 
garten child  you  could  ask  him  to  stand  on  the  floor  and  pleas- 
antly aid  him  ;  he  must  feel  that  it  is  aid  and  not  force. 

(I)  You  informed  A  that  you  wanted  him  to  stand  on  the  floor; 
be  refused.  (2)  You  tell  A  that  obedience  in  indispensable.  (3)  li 


I  am  a  teacher  of  a  country  school  comprised  of  grades  from  one  to  six 
inclusive.  Every  Friday  afternoon  my  scholar  form  themselves  into  a  debat- 
ing society  for  an  hour.  I  choose  the  subject  for  debate.  Please  give  me 
tome  subjects  suitable  for  these  g^des.  A.  B.  T, 

New  Brunswick, 

A  captal  practice ;  thank  you  for  writing.  Good  subjects  are, 
Country  Life  or  City  Life.  The  Pen  or  the  Sword.  Washmgton  or 
Napoleon.  Was  Alexander  Really  Great  ?  Civilization  or  a  State 
of  Nature. 

In  carrying  on  these  debates  this  plan  is  suggested.  All  being 
in  order  the  teacher  announces.  "  The  school  suspends."  A  pu- 
pil raps  on  his  desk  and  says.  "  I  call  the  meeting  to  order ;  I 
nominate as  chairman  (some  one  seconds  this).  The  mo- 
tion is  made  and  seconded  that be  chairman  of  the  meet- 
ing.   All  in  favor  of  this  say  aye ;  the  ayes  have  it ;  will 

take  the  chair." 

The  chairman  ascends  the  platform  (the  teacher  having  left  it) 

and  asks. "  Who  will  you  select  for  secretary  ?    ( is  named). 

All  in  favor  of will  please  say  aye;  the  ayes  have  it." 

The  secretary  takes  his  place  on  the  platform  and  the  chairman 
then  savs.  "  What  is  the  object  of  this  meeting  ?  "  or  "  I  under- 
stand the  object  of  this  meeting  is  to  debate  this  question."  If 
he  uses  the  former  some  pupil  announces  a  subject  (previously 
selected)  and  savs  he  thinks  so  and  so.  usually  briefly,  and  then 
says :  "  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  views  of  others."  Others 
state  their  views. 

When  it  is  done  the  chairman  asks.  "  Are  there  others  who 
wish  to  speak  ?  If  not  the  debate  will  be  considered  closed." 
(At  this  point  he  may  give  his  opinion  as  to  the  debate,  as  to  the 
strong  points,  etc.  Bome  choose  a  jury  of  three  to  report  which 
side  has  spoken  the  best  and  at  this  point  the  chairman  calls  on 
them.)  Some  one  says.  *'  I  move  we  adjourn."  The  chairman 
says.  "  All  in  favor  of  adjourning  will  say  aye  ;  the  ayes  have  it ; 
we  are  adjourned." 

The  teacher  steps  to  the  desk  and  says. "  The  school  resumes." 

The  formula  should  be  drilled  over  until  the  organization  of  a 
meeting  is  well  understood.  The  practice  is  always  very  inter- 
esting. 

Please  explain  the  y  in  Milton's  line  '*  In  heaven  yclept  Euphrosyne.'* 
Lani"  Island  City.  E.  Baxter. 

The  old  form  of  the  pronoun  second  person  plural  was^/.  This 

fv  appears  as  j^  in  Spenser,  and  in  this  nne.  The^^  was  used  be- 
ore  past  participles ;   and  in  dialect  appears  as  a,  as  in  "  I've 
a-done  the  wrong." 

No  words  of  praise  could  express  the  gratitude  I  have  for  The 
School  Journal.  It  has  been  and  is  still  a  constant  help. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  whole  paper  is  professional. 

Maynardt  Mass.  Sara  G.  Smith. 
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I  have  fifty-eight  pupils  enrolled,  all  of  whom  are  in  the  third  grade, 
we  clidm  to  have  a  graded  system  but  the  primary  worlc  is  very  poorly  done. 
Then  we  have  the  worst  element  in  the  city— the  slums  and  back  alleys  fill 
up  our  schools ;  we  have  to  teach  all  the  studies  that  belong  to  the  modem 
school  systems ;  we  must  govern  by  moral  suasion — which  in  our  school 
means  that  nothing  is  done  with  an  unruly  boy  until  he  has  violated  every 
law  human  and  divine  ;  then  he  is  suspended  for  a  day  to  return  more  in- 
tractable than  ever.  Our  curriculum  is  too  full ;  we  fail  t>ecause  we  attempt 
too  much.  M.  A. 

Your  class  is  nearly  twice  as  large  as  it  should  be.  Systems 
that  crowd  classes  in  this  way  always  make  the  further  mistake  of 
putting  cheap  teachers  into  primary  classes.  It  would  be  a  thou- 
sand wonders  if  the  primary  work  that  feeds  your  grade  were 
well  done.  Why  do  you  not  lead  a  crusade  against  the  monstrous 
conditions  that  prevent  your  doing  effective  work  with  your  pu- 
pils ?  We  have  substituted  other  mitials  for  yours,  but  it  is  re- 
luctantlv  done.  Teachers  who  know  good  conditions  from  bad 
should  be  brave  and  speak  out  against  that  fatal  organization  of 
schools  that  gives  them  the  worst.  What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween you  and  the  cheap  teachers  below  you,  if  you  say  nothing 
but  meekly  take  your  salary  ?  Teachers  must  learn  to  be  public 
opinion  makers.  No  improvement  in  social  conditions  ever  oc- 
curs without  agitation.  Stir  up  your  fellow  teachers  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  absurdity  of  putting  incompetency  at  the  base  of 
your  system  and  giving  the  most  wholesale  treatment  to  the  little 
children,  who  need  to  be  most  carefully  led.  The  superstition, 
that  primary  work  is  mechanical,  that  the  alphabet  and  tables  can 
be  learned  m  concert  under  a  monitor  and  that  is  about  all  there 
b  of  it,  will  not  die  out  of  its*  own  accord.  It  must  be  driven  out. 
Who  is  to  do  the  driving,  if  not  the  intermediate  and  grammar 
teachers  who  realize  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  work  that  is  done 
by  novices  below  them  ?  The  teachers  in  your  town  should  join 
in  insisting  on  an  increase  in  primary  salaries  sufficient  to  attract 
the  best  teaching  talent  into  those  grades.  Once  a  set  of  live 
teachers  found  themselves  at  work  in  over- crowded  class-rooms 
and  under  an  artificial  curriculum,  they  would  organize  for  further 
reforms.  The  trouble  with  the  demands  made  upon  you  is  not 
that  the)r  are  excessive,  but  that  they  are  inharmonious.  You  are 
not  required  to  do  too  much,  but  to  do  it  in  the  wrong  way.  Over- 
organization  has  disorganized  your  work.  What  should  be  taught 
together  is  hopelessly  separated,  and  it  is  safe  to  surmise  that  your 
teaching  begins  instead  of  ending  with  formulas.  Show  the  peo- 
ple that  this  is  wrong.  Use  your  educational  papers  to  back  your 
arguments.  Many  teachers  are  using  The  Journal  in  mission- 
ary work  of  this  sort. 

A  question  has  come  up  here  that  I  submit  to  you.  Whether  a  circle 
twenty-four  inches  round  and  one  inch  deep  will  hold  as  much  as  a  square 
six  inches  on  a  side  and  one  inch  deep  ? 

Paterson,  E.  A.  Forman. 

The  capacities  do  not  vary  with  the  perimeters  or  the  bound- 
ing lines.  The  capacities  are  not  equal  when  it  is  the  same  dis- 
tance round  and  the  same  height.  Take  a  circle  one  foot  in  di- 
ameter; its  area  is  .7854,  and  its  capacity  an  inch  deep  the  same. 
The  bounding  line  is  3.1416;  divide  this  by  four  and  you  get 
.7854  as  one  side  of  a  square  having  the  same  bounding  line  as 
the  circle.  The  capacity  of  the  square  one  inch  deep  is  .6168. 
Now  take  this  same  bounding  line  and  construct  a  rectangle, 
each  of  the  two  short  sides  being  .39^7'  ^"^  the  long  ones  1.1781. 
This  one  inch  deep  will  hold  .4626.  From  this  we  discover  that 
of  volumes  having  the  same  bounding  line  the  circle  holds  the 
most,  the  square  the  next,  the  rectangle  the  least — this  last  les- 
sening as  the  sides  vary  in  inequality.  Hence  a  cistern  cylindrical 
in  form  will  hold  more  than  a  square  one,  and  the  latter  more 
than  one  where  the  two  sides  are  unequal. 

In  these  figures  the  distance  round  is  the  same  : 


Summer  Schools. 

New  England  States. 

Massachusetts.— Martha's  Vineyard  Summer  School  at  Cottap  City, 
Beginning  July  8,  continuing  five  weeks.  Dr.  W.  A.  Mowry,  Hyde  Park, 
Mass.,  President. 

Harvard  University  Summer  School,  beginning  July  5-  Address  H. 
Chamberlain,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Clerk  of  committee. 

The  National  Summer  School  of  Boston,  at  Sleeper  Hall,  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music.  Address  G.  E.  Nichols,  manager,  13 
Tremont  Place,  Boston. 

Forty-fourth  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  at  Springfield,  Mass.     Aug.  28  to  Sept.  7,  1895 • 

Summer  School  at  Nantucket  for  boys  who  wish  to  make  up  work  or 
make  up  conditions.     F.  P.  Johnson,  578  Fifth  avenue.  New  York  City. 

The  Sauveur  College  of  Languages  and  the  Amherst  Summer  School  at 
Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass.  Begins  July  i,  continuing  six  ^J[e«s. 
L.  Sauveur,  Ph.D..  LL.D.,  Pres't,  W.  L.  Montague.  M.A.,  Ph.D  .  Direc- 
tor and  Manager.  .  , 

Plymouth  School  of  Applied  Ethics,  at  Plymouth,  Mass.  Five  weeks, 
beginninr  July  8, 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Summer  courses  durmg  June 
and  July.     Addtess  H.  W.  Tyler,  secretary. 

Clark  University  Summer  School  at  Worcester,  Mass.    July  i5-«7- 

The  H.  E.  Holt  Normal  Institute  of  Vocal  Harmony  at  Tufts  College, 
Mass.  July  30-Aug.  21.  Address  Mrs.  H.  E.  Holt,  Sec'y,  Lexington. 
Mass. 

American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  Springfield, 

Mass.    Aug.  28-31. 

Amherst  Summer  School.  July  i-Aug.  9.  Amherst,  Mass.  Prot.A^.  L. 
MonUgue.  , 

Emerson  College  of  Oratory  Summer  School.  July  8 — Aug.  5.  Martha  s 
Vineyard.     C.  W-  Emerson. 

Connecticut. — Connecticut  Summer  School  for  Teachers  at  Norwich, 
July  8-26.    Address  Chas.  D.  Hine,  Hartford,  Sec'y. 

Rhode  Island.— American  Institute  of  Normal  Methods.  Elastem  ses- 
sion at  Providence,  R.  I.,  July  16— Aug.  Address  Albert  A.  Silver,  no 
Bolyston  st.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Vermont.— Summer  School  of  Languages,  Rutland,  July  8-Aug.  2. 
August  Knoflach,  Pd.  D.,  75  E.  61st  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Summer  School,  July  8-22,  Morrisville,  Vt. 

Summer  School,  Barton,  Vt.,  July  8-22. 

Summer  School  Bethel,  Vt.,  julv  28-Aug,  12. 

Summer  School,  Brandon,  Vt.    July  28-Aug.  12. 

Summer  School,  Essex  Junction,  Vt.     July  2S-Aug.  13. 

Maine.— Summer  Course  in  Science,  Bowdoin  colle^.  Brunswick.  Me. 
July  9-Aug.  13.     F.  C.  Robinson, 

New  Hampshire.— Summer  School  of  Methods  at  Plymiouth.     Aug.  19 
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Is  It  right  to  say,  **He  has  got  beaten  "  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  say,  **  He  has 
been  beaten  "  ? 

Water/ord.  T.  E.  Ellis. 

There  are  plenty  of  writers  who  use  get  and  ^^/,  and  as  they  are 
considered  standard  their  usage  will  control  ours.  De  Qumcey 
says,  "  He  had  got  himself  transferred."  Emerson  says,  "  Be- 
cause they  have  got  the  taste."  Thackeray  says,  "  What  have 
men  of  letters  got  in  our  time  .^  " 


Sickness  Amonfir  Children, 

is  prevalent  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  can  be  avoided  largely  when  they 
are  properly  cared  for.  In/ant  Health  is  the  title  of  a  valuable  pamphlet 
accessible  to  all  who  will  send  address  to  the  New  York  Condensed  Milk 
Co.,  New  York  City. 

A  woman's  duty  lies  first  in  the  path  that  leads  to  health.    Hood's  Sar- 
saparilla  is  the  leader. 


New  York.— The  Mid-Summer  School  at  Owego,  N.  Y.,  July  15 -Aug. 
2.    Address  G^o.  R.  Winslow,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

University  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Summer  courses  will  be  given  in  a 
new  building  of  the  undergraduate  college  at  University  Heights,  New 
York  City,  beginning  July  9-Aug.  17.  (Mathematics,  physics,  chemistry, 
biology,  expenmenUl  pyschology,  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.)  Henry 
M.  McCracken,  LL.D.,  Chancellor,  L.  J.Tonapkins,  Registrar. 

The  National  Summer  School  at  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.  Three  weeks. 
Beginning  Tuesday,  July  16,  1895.    Sherman  Williams,  Manager. 

Cornell  University  Summer  School,  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  July  8 — August  16. 
Professor  Charles  E.  Bennett,  Cornell  University,  Chairman  of  Executive 
Committee. 

School  of  Languages  at  Point  o'  Woods,  Long  Island. 

Long  Island  Chautauqua  at  Point  o'  Woods.  Teachers*  Retreat,  July  4 
-Sept.  1.  Rev.  A.  E.  Colton,  Patchogue. 

Moer's  Summer  School  at  Moer's,  N.  Y.  July  j»-Aug.  16.  Address  Fred. 
E.  Duffey,  Moer's,  N.  Y. 

Catholic  Summer  School  of  America,  near  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.     July  6- 

Aug.  19. 
Chautauqua  Summer  Schools,  at  Chautauqua.    July  6-Aug.  16.     W.  A. 

Duncan,  Syracuse,  N,  Y, 

Cayuga  Lake  Summer  School  of  Methods  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  B^ins  July 
16.     Mr.  F.  D.  Boynlon, 

Central  New  York  Summer  School  at  Tully  Lake,  July  i6-Aug.  2.  J. 
A.  Bassett,  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y. 

New  Jersey.— The  Berlitz  School  of  Languages  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 
Address  1122  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Pennsylvania. — American  Society  lor  the   Extension     of    University 
Teaching.      Summer  Course  of  lectures  at  University  of    Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,  July  1-26.    Edward  T.  Devine,    ni   S.    15th  St, 
Philadelphia. 

Conneaut  Lake  Summer  School  of  Pedagogy  at  Exposition 
Park  begins  July  8. 

Kent  County  School  of  Methods  in  the  Public  School  Build- 
ing, Dover,  Del.  Five  weeks.  Beginning  Monday,  July  i.  C 
C.  Tindal,  manager. 

Central  States. 

Illinois.— Cook  County  Normal  Summer  School,  Chicago,  (Engle- 
wood).  111.  Three  weeks,  July  is-Aug*.  5.  Wilber  S.  Jackman,  manager, 
6916  Perry  avenue,  Chicago. 

Prang  Summer  School  at  Manual  Traininp:  School,  Chicago.  Three 
weeks,  begins  July  29.  Address  Prang  Educational  Company,  151  Wabash 
avenue,  Chicago. 

Chicago  Kindergarten  College  Summer  School  of  Pedag:ogy,  July  15- 
Aug.  10.     Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison,  principal. 

School  of  Social  Science,  Chicago,  III.    Aug.  22-29. 

American  Institute  of  Normal  Methods  :  Western  session  at  Highland 
park,  111.,  Aug.  6-23.  Address  A.  W.  Hobsoxi.  business  nianag:er,  a6a 
Wabash  ave.,  Chicago.  Eastern  session  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  July  z6-Ang. 
2.    Address  Albert  A.  Silver,  no  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Berlitz  Summer  School  of  Languages,  Chicago,  IlL  Address  iiaa  Broad- 
wav.  New  York. 

Summer  School,  University  of  Illinois,  Champaign,  June  XT-July  15. 
David  Kinley,  Urbana,  111. 

Illinois  State  Normal  University  at  Normal,  May  27-June  14.  Dr.  John 
W.  Cook  Summer  School  of  Greer  College  at  Hoopestown,June  xi-Aug,3. 
Simeon  W.  Dixon. 

Summer  Session  of  the  Columbia  School  of  Oratory  and  Physical  Cul- 
ture at  Chicago,  July  a-37.    Mary  A.  Blood,  17  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago. 
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Summer  School  of  Elocution  at  Soper  S  c  hool  of  Oratory,  Chicago.  Be- 
f^ns  July  I. 

Iowa. — Des  Moines  Summer  School  of  Methods,  July  o-Aug.  a.  W.  A. 
Crusinberry,  manager.     Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Summer  Latin  School,  Drake  University.  Nine  weeks  devoted  exclusively 
to  Latin.  June  24>Aug.  23.  C.  O.  Denny,  Drake  University,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

Summer  School  of  Western  Normal  College.  Shenandoah,  Iowa,  June 
ii-Aug.  1.    J.  M.  Hussey,  Pres. 

Summer  Training  School  for  Teachers  at  Des  Moines.  Begins  June  18. 
Elizabeth  K.  Matthews. 

W  iscoNSiN.— Summer  School,  University  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison, 
July  9-Aug.  3.     Prof.  J.  W.  Steams. 

Turner  School  for  Physical  Training  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  July  i-Aug.  10. 
Prof.  Carl  Betz,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

July  8.-Aug.  16. — Polk  County  Teachers*  Summer  School  at  St.  Croix 
Falls,  Wis.    Address  Paul  Vandereike,  St.  Croix  Falls,  Wis. 

Wisconsin  County  Summer  Schools,  at  De  Pere,  Ahnapee,  Chippewa 
Falls,  Arcadia,  Merrill,  Ellsworth,  Appleton. 

July  14-Aug.  4.— Columbian  Catholic  Summer  School,  Madison,  Wis. 

Dr.  E.  McLaughlin,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  secretary. 

Kansas. — Topeka  Summer  Institute,  June  J-July  1,  and  July  90.  Ad- 
dress W.  M.  Davidson,  Topeka,  Kans. 

Kansas  State  Normal  Summer  School  at  Emporia,  June  X4-Aug.  a 
W.  G.  Stevenson. 

Linn  County  Institute  and  Summer  School  at  Plea&anton.  Begins  June 
17.    J.  C.  Lowe,  Mound  City. 

Ohio. — Summer  School  of  Western  Reserve  University  at  Cleveland. 
Juhr  z-37.    Address  Prof.  H.  E.  Bourne,  Station  B,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

School  of  Theology  at  Western  Reserve  University;  Ten  dajrs,  begin- 
ning July  8. 

Summer  Normal  Training  School  of  National  Normal  University  at 
Lebanon.    June  i8-Aug.  8.    Alfred  Holbrook. 

Art  Academy  of  Cincinnalu    June  xy-Aug.  24.    A.  T.  Goshom. 

Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  will  hold  a  ten  d&ys'  session  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  social  economics,  the  last  ten  days  in  June. 

Michigan. — University  of  Michigan  Summer  School.  July  8-Aug.  16. 
Address  James  H.  Wade,  Sec'y  of  Universitv  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

Alma  College  Summer  School  at  Alma,  Michigan.  July  8,  continuing  4 
weeks.     Address  Jos.  T.  Northon,  Alma,  Mich. 

Kindergarten  Training  School  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Mrs.  Lucretia 
Willard  Treat,  principal.  July  5-Sept.  i.  Address  Clara  Wheeler.  Box 
44,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Petoskey  Normal  School  and  Business  College  at  Petoskey,  Mich.  Sum- 
mer terms  b^in  May  6,  June  j-17,  and  July  x-15.  Address  M.  O.  Graves, 
M.  A. 

June  T-Aug.  a6.— Summer  Session  Flint  Normal  College. 

Bay  View,  Michigan,  Suamier  University.  July  xo-Aug.  X4.  Embraces 
six  complete  schools.    J.  M.  Hall,  Flint,  Mich.,  supt. 

Summer  School  of  Pedagogy  and  Review  in  connection  with  Benton 
Harbor  College  and  Normal.    June  a4>Aug.  a.    G.  J.  Edgecumbe. 

Summer  Term  of  Ferris  Industrial  School,  Big  Rapids,  Mich.  May  ao- 
Julyi.    W.N.Ferris. 

Albion  College  Summer  School  at  Albion,  Mich.    July  »-3i. 

National  Summer  Music  School,  Conservatory  of  Music,  Detroit.  July 
x-xa.     Mrs.  Emma  A.  Thomas. 

Minnesota. — University  Summer  School  at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis.  July  29-Aug.  as.  N.  N.  Pendergast,  Supt.  of  Pub.  Instruc- 
tion, St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  Prof.  D.  L.  Kiehle. 

Nebraska. — Summer  School,  Lincoln  Normal  University,  Normal, 
Neb.    June  4-Aug;  5.    J.  F.  Taylor. 

Summer  School,  Cotner  University,  Lincoln,  Neb.  July  x-Aug.  x6.  J. 
A.  Beattie.  Pres.  Bethany. 

The  Orleans  Chautauqua  and  Summer  School  at  Orleans,  Neb.     June 
xo-July  6.     R.  H.  Esterbrook,  sec'y. 

Nebraska  Normal  College  Summer  Session  at  Wayne.  Begins  June  xo. 
J.  M.  Pile. 

Summer  Session  of  Fremont  Normal  School  and  Commercial  Institute 
at  Fremont.     Begins  June  xx.     W.  H.  Clemmons. 

Indiana. — Summer  school  of  Northern  Indiana  Normal  at  Valparaiso. 
Begins  June  la.     H.  B.  Brown. 

(iummer  Session  of  Manon.  Normal  College.  Begins  July  aa.  A. 
Jons. 

Summer  School  of  Central  Normal  College  at  Danville.  Begins  June 
11.    J,  A.  Joseph. 

Crawfordsville  Normal  Summer  School.  July  x-Aug.  33.  M.  W. 
Baker. 

Summer  school  of  Southern  Indiana  Normal  College  at  Mitchell.  June 
ii-July  32.    John  C.  Willis. 

Summer  School  of  Tri-State  Normal  College  at  Angola.  Begixis  May 
2x.     L.  M.  Sniff. 

Kentucky.— Summer  Session  of  Central  Normal  School  at  Waddy. 
Begins  June  11.    J.  B.  Secrest. 

Summer  Session  of  Ellictt  Institute  and  Normal  School.  June  4-July 
30.    Whitty  Waldrop,  Kirksville. 

Alabama. — summer  School  at  EufauU,  Ala.  Begins  June  17,  continu- 
ing ten  weeks.     F.  L.  Mc  Coy,  Principal,  Eufaula,  Ala, 

SfississiPPi. — Mississippi  Summer  Normal  Peabody  State  Institutes. 
Four  weeks  at  Aberdeen,  June  3,  Meriden,  June  6,  Brookhaven,  June  24. 
Colored  NormaJs :  Tougalow,  June  3,  Greenville.  June  3.  West  Point. 
July  I.  Sardis,  June  17. 

North  Carolina. — University  of  North  Carolina  Summer  School  at 
Chapel  Hill,  June  25-JuIy  26.    Edwin  A.  Alderman. 

Summer  School  for  Teachers  and  Students  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  June  25-July  26.  Address  Geo.  T.  Winston,  president  of  the 
university,  Chaf^el  Hill,  N.  C. 

Florida. — Atlanta  Chautauqua  at  Ponce  de  Leon  Springs.  June  25- 
July  8. 

Texas.— Summer  Normal,  Salado,  Texas.  June  a4-Aug.  16.  |T.J.  Witt. 

State  School  of  Methods  at  Dallas.    June  4-22.    Supt.  J.  L.  Long. 

Special  Summer  Normal  Term  of  Spirey's  High  School,  at  I'emple. 
July  22-Oct.  II.     W.  E.  Spirey. 

Georgia. — Southern  Summer  Normal  Music  School,  at  Cumberland 
Island,  June  25-July  5.     B.  C.  Davis. 

Tennessee, — Summer  Session  of  Southern  Normal  University  at  Hunt* 
ingdon.     May  14-July  4.    J.  A.  Baker. 

Tirrell  College,  Summer  Session,  at  Decherd.  July  2-Aug.  24.  Jas. 
W.  Tirrell. 

Virginia. — Virginia  Summer  School  of  Methods.  Four  weeks,  begins 
June  24.     Address  E.  C.  Glass.  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Louisiana. — Summer  Normal  School  at  Lake  Charles.  May  a7-June 
aa.     B.  C.  Caldwell. 


rocky  mountain  and  pacific  states. 

Colorado.— Colorado  Summer  School  of  Science,  Philosophy  and  Lan- 
guages, Colorado  Springs.  Four  weeks,  beginninn  July  15.  George  B. 
Tumbull,  A.  M.,  Pnn.  High  School,  Coloradfo  Springs,  director. 

Summer  School  of  University  of  Colorado  at  Boulder.  July  X3-Aug. 
a4.     Carl  N.  Beker. 

Oregon.-  Lakeview,  Oregon,  Summer  School,  June  a4-Aug.  3.  J.  J. 
Monroe. 

July  aa  to  Aug.  a3.— Summer  Normal  School  at  Gearhart  Park  on  the 
sea  coast  near  the  mouth  of  Columbia  river  under  the  direction  of  Pres. 
C.  H.  Chapman,  of  Eugene ;  and  others  prominent  in  school  work  in 
Oregon. 

South  Dakota.— Normal  Teachers  Institute  at  Sioux  Falls.  July  15- 
Aug.  xa.     Prof.  Edwin  Dukes. 

Lake  Madison  Chautauqua  Schools  at  Lake  Madison,  S.  D.,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Chauuuqua  Assembly.  July  9-a3.  Prof.  H.  E,  Kratz,  Ph. 
D.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Normal  Institute  for  Fifth  District  at  Colorado  Springs,  June  x7-a8. 
Address  Supt.  Clarence  O.  Finch,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

CANADA. 

Nova  Scotia.— Summer  School  of  Science  for  the  Atlantic  Provinces  of 
Canada  at  Amherst,  N.  S.    July  3-18. 


Chicago  Theological  seminary  will  hold  a  week's  session  begin- 
ning August  22,  for  the  discussion  of  social  economics.  Oberlin 
also,  the  last  ten  days  of  June.  Western  Reserve  college,  at 
Cleveland,  will  open  a  ten  days  school  of  theology  on  July  8.  A 
great  conference  for  Bible  study  under  the  direction  of  D.  L. 
Moody,  will  be  held  at  Northfield,  Mass..  from  June  28,  to  July  7. 
The  western  Y.  M.  C.  A.  will  hold  a  conference  at  Geneva^Lakc, 
Wis.,  from  June  21,  to  July  i. 

The  Young  Woman's  Christian  Association  will  hold  three 
summer  conferences  severally  at  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  Northfield, 
Mass..  and  Rogerville.  Tenn.  There  is  a  new  organization  known 
as  the  "  Brotherhood  of  the  Kingdom."  whose  specialty  is  applied 
Christianity.  Conferences  of  this  body  will  be  held  at  Iowa  college 
in  June  and  July,  and  at  Marlborough.  N.  Y.,  in  August. 

The  University  Extentionists  open  their  summer  course  of  lec- 
tures at  Philadelphia  on  June  29.  The  Plymouth  school  of  applied 
ethics,  now  in  its  fourth  year,  will  open  July  8,  for  a  five  weeks* 
session. 

The  Berlitz  Summer  School  of  Languages  begins  its  session  at 
Asbury  Park.  N.  J.,  the  first  Monday  in  June,  and  continues  till 
the  last  Friday  in  August  Students  may  enter  at  any  time,  how- 
ever. 

The  professors  are  native  teachers,  belonging  to  the  re^lar 
faculty  of  the  Berlitz  school.  The  *  *  Beriltz  method  "  is  exclusively 
used  in  the  classes.  Special  lessons  and  lectures  are  given  those 
who  wish  to  prepare  for  teaching  the  languages.  Pupils  taking 
the  regular  course,  may  have  an  average  of  four  to  five  hours  of 
lessons  daily  and  at  least  one  lecture  a  week.  The  number  of 
students  in  each  class  is  limited  to  ten,  and  they  are  careluUy 
graded.  Besides  the  classes  and  lectures,  there  are  exercises  in 
speaking  the  foreign  languages.  The  fact  that  these  are  con- 
ducted by  the  teachers  prevents  the -acquirement  of  faulty  expres- 
sion and  negligent  pronunciation,  as  when  students  are  dependent 
upon  one  another  for  their  practice  between  lessons. 

The  National  Summer  School  of  Boston  btpna  its  ninth  an- 
nual session  in  Sleeper  hall,  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music.  July  15.  The  system  is  the  new  national,  invented  and 
founded  by  its  author,  Mr.  Luther  Whiting  Mason,  on  the  princi- 
ples laid  down  by  the  noted  German  teacher  Hohmann,  a  favor- 
ite pupil  of  Pestalozzi.  During  the  two  weeks'  term  the  entire  sys- 
tem is  exemplified.  A  special  feature  of  the  summer  school  this 
year  will  be  a  post-graduate  course  in  musical  form  and  compo- 
sition. A  certificate  of  attendance  is  given  to  each  member  of  the 
school  at  the  close  of  each  term.  Address  G.  E.  Nichols,  man- 
ager, 13  Tremont  Place,  Boston. 

Teachers'  Associations. 

June  x8-2o.— Missouri  State  Teachers*  Assodation  at  Fettle  Springs. 

June  24.— National  Association  of  Elocutionists,  at  Boston,  Mass. 

June  24-July  5.— Georgia  State  Teachers*  Association  at  Cumberland 
Island. 

June  25-27.— Arkansas  State  Teachers*  Association  at  Searcy.  H.  A. 
Nickell,  Ozark,  president. 

June  25-27. — Texas  State  Teachers*  Association  at  Dallas. 

June  25-26-27.— New  York  Sute  Music  Teachers*  Association  at  Troy, 
N.  Y.     Dr.  C.  P.  Simpson,  57  Fourth  street,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

June  26-27.— Michigan  Music  Teachers*  Assodation.  at  Ypsilanti. 

June  27,  28,  29. — r^w  York  University  Convocation  at  Albany. 

July  I.— West  Virginia  SUte  Teachers'  Association,  at  Shepherdstown. 

July  I,  2,  3.— New  York  State  Teachers'  Assodation  at  Syracuse. 

July  I. — Kentucky  State  Teachers*  Association  at  Lexington. 

July  2,  3,  4. — Penn^lvania  State  Teachers*  Association  at  Mt.  Gretna. 

July  »-3-4.— Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Sandusky. 

July  2-3-4. — Alabama  Educational  Association  at  Talladega. 

July  5-12. — National  Educational  Association  at  Denver. 

July  8-1 T.— American  Institute  of  Instruction  at  Fortland,  Maine. 

July  9-12. — Maryland  State  Teachers*  Association  at  Fen-Mar. 

July  12-15. — Deutsch.Amerikanischer  Lehrerbund  at  Louisville,  Ky. 

July  16-18. — Manual  Trainmg  Teachers'  Association  of  America,  at 
Chicago. 

July  16,  17,  18. — Manual  Training  Teachers*  Association  at  Armour  In- 
stitute, Chicago,  111. 

July  18-19-20. — The  Annual  State  Teachers*  Association  at  Oregon  City, 
in  connection  with  the  State  Chautauqua  Association. 

July  18-25. — Fan- American  Congress  of  Religion  and  Education  at  Tor- 
onto, Canada.    Address  S.  Sherin,  Sec'y,  Rossin  House,  Toronto,  Canada. 
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Recreation  in  Oxford. 


Boating. 
axs    can     be    obtained  at  Salter's    Barge- 
le  not  exceeding  lour  bours,  6d.  each  persoa ; 


Lower  river. — 
Teraw :  For  any 
for  a  day,  u.  eacl 

Upper  river.— Boats  can  be  obtained  from  (a)  Mr.  Beesley  ; 
tenns,  for  each  person,  6rf./  and  from  (d)  Mr.  Bossstn ;  terms. 
4J.  each  person  ;  sailing  boats,  6d.;  sailing  and  rowing  boats  and 
genuine  Canadian  canoes  may  also  be  hired  of  the  Oxford  Canoe 
and  Folding  Boat  Company  at  (>d.  each  person. 

(The  above  charges  do  not  apply  to  Bank  Holiday.) 

Routes  to  the  river.    (See  the  map.) 

The  Lower  river  may  be  reached  by  various  routes :  (a)  Car- 
fax, St.  Aldate's  street,  Christ  Church,  or  beneath  the  archway 
gtposiie  Water  Hall  and  along  Christ  Church  New  Walk ;  [6) 
rove  Street,  past  Merton  Chapel,  the  Broad  Walk,  and  Christ 
Church  New  Walk ;  or  (1;)  Rose  Lane  (opposite  Magdalen  Col- 
lege) and  round  Christ  Church  Meadow,  following  the  bank  of 
the  Cherwell. 

The  Upper  river  may  be  reached  (a)  by  Corn-Market  street 
(taking  tne  tram).  Walton  street,  Walion  Well  Road,  and  Port 
Meadow;  or  (6)  by  Cora-Market  street,  St.  Giles',  Woodstock 
Road,  St.  John's  Road,  Walton  Well  Road,  and  Port  Meadow. 

Caution.— Visitors  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  river  must 
exercise  great  caution  in  passing  the  bridges,  weirs,  locks,  etc. 
Swimming  Classes. 

Instruction  in  swimn 
Sundays  excepted,  at  tl 
(specially  reduced  for  visitore  10  the  summer  meeting)  for  four- 
teen lessons,  one  guinea.  Hours :  Gentlemen,  7  to  9:30  a,  m., 
and  3  to  7  P.  M.    Ladies.  10  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m. 

Daily  lessons  will  also  be  given  during  August  at  Parson's 
Pleasure,  on  the  Cherwell,  Mesopotamia  (see  map).    If  ours: 
Gentlemen,  6  to  13,  and  2:15  to  sunset. 
Cricket. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  cricket  match  will  be  arranged  during  the 
first  part  of  the  meeting  between  the  Extension  Students  and  the 
Oxford  City  Cricket  Club,  and  a  Ladies'  Cricket  Match  against  an 
eleven  of  Oxford  Ladies. 


Ont-door  bathing  at  Parson's  Pteastire,  on  the  river  Cherwell. 
Mesopotamia.  Hours  :  Gentlemen, 6  to  13,  and  2.15  to  sunset; 
Ladies,  i  to  3  p.  M. 

The  Merton  Street  (covered)  Swimming  Bath  is  open  daly; 
Sundays,  7  till  10.30  a.  m.    Fee,  6rf,  each. 

There  are  also  hot  baths  for  men,  and  a  good  Turkish  bath 
under  the  same  roof,  open  7  a.  m.  till  8.30  p.  m.  Terms  on  ap- 
plication. 

Cycling. 

Messrs.  J.  Collier  &  Sons,  of  105  St.  Aldate's  adjoining  the 
post  office,  offer  the  following  special  terms  to  students  during 
the  days  of  the  summer  meeting  (Bank  Holiday  alone  excepted): 

Single  machines  (bicycles  or  tricycles)  for  two  hours,  is.;  half-a- 
day,  21.;  whole  day,  31.  6^. 

Cab  and  Tramway  Fares, 

Cabs:  Distance.— Not  exceeding  i  mile,  for  one  or  two  per- 
sons, IS.;  for  every  additional  person,  W.  For  each  succeeding 
half-mile,  6rf.,-  for  every  additional  person,  6rf.  Time— for  one 
or  two  persons,  aj.  for  the  first  hour ;  for  every  additional  per- 
son. 6d.    Every  additional  i  $  minutes,  6ti. 

Special  sermons  will  be  preached  at  St.  Mary's  on  Sundays, 
August  4  and  11.  That  on  August  4  will  be  preached  by  the 
Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Hereford ;  that  00  August  1 1  by 
the  Rev.  Charies  Gore,   M,   A.,   canon  residentiary  of  West- 

At  Mansfield  college  arrangement"  are  being  made  for  special 
preachers  at  the  College  Chapel  on  August  4  and  1 1. 

At  Manchester  college  the  Rev.  Principal  Drummond  will 
preach  on  August  4.  and  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Odgcrs  on  August  11. 


March  number  ol_ 
The  members  of  the  teaching  profession  have  been  placed  under 
obligations  to  you  by  the  issuance  of  so  valuable  a  working  psy- 
chology in  so  inexpensive  a  form.      I  believe  there  i 


i^ood  m  it  for  the  average  teacher  than  she  could  get  elsewhere 
or  a  hundred  times  the  price. 
Stamford,  Conn.  Oscar  L.  Burdick. 


ay/BR    SOO    SCHOOL    BOARDS 

ARE  USING  THE 


"HOLDEN  SYSTEM 


PRESERVING  BOOKS." 


/T  SOLVES  THE  fSOBLEM  FOR  ALL 


'FREE   TEXT-BOOK"   DISTRICTS 


"HOW   TO  TAKE  CARE  OF  THE   BOOKS' 

BY    A    CHEAP.     PRACTICAL,    AND    EFFECTIVE    PLAN. 


DO  Not  AUow  Your  Text-Books  to  Go  Unprotected  Another  Year!     NO-TIME-TO-LOSE. 


SIND    NOW    A   2-CENT    STAMP    FOR    SAMPLES    AND    CATALOG 

Giving  interesting  and  valuable  information— and  have  your  books  in  proper  condition  for  Redistribution  after  Summer 

Vacation. 


HOLDEN   PATENT  BOOK  COVER   CO. 

SPRINGFIELD,    MASS.,  U    S.  A.  P.  0.  B»x,  i^lL. 
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New  Books. 


The  substance  of  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  by  Henry  Rut- 
gers Marsball,  M.A.,  at  Columbia  college  in  November  and  De- 
cember, 1894.  has  been  embodied  in  a  volume  entitled  jEitkelic 
PrituipUs.  The  topics  are,  however,  somewhat  differently  ar- 
ranged and  more  fully  treated.  The  volume  is  not  prepared  for 
the  scientific  psychologist ;  the  author  has  abandoned  Ine  strict- 
est accuracy  in  verbal  e:(pression  where  thb  accuracy  would  have 
involved  too  technical  a  phraseology.  Tbe  subject  is  treated  from 
the  observer's,  the  artist's,  and  the  critic's  standpoints  ;  under 
what  is  termed  algedonic  festhetics  arc  considered  negative  prin- 
ciples and  positive  principles.  The  author's  aim  has  been  to 
sketch  out  the  results  which  are  of  the  greatest  interest  and  of 
most  practical  value  in  reference  to  the  study  of  aesthetics, 
(Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,    ti.as) 

A  Manual  oi  Pedagogics,  by  Daniel  Putnam,  A.M.,  professor 
of  psychology  and  pedagogy  in  the  Michigan  state  normal  school, 
has  just  been  published.  This  was  intended  as  a  text-book  for 
normal  schools  and  teachers'  departments  of  colleges,  for  refer- 
ence and  study  in  teachers'  institutes  and  for  private  instruction. 
It  defines  what  education  is  and  divides  it  into  physical,  intellea- 
ual,  moral,  and  industrial  education;  and  shows  the  importance  of 
thorough  understanding  of  the  several  elements  as  a  preparation 
for  successful  teaching.  It  shows  how  the  general  laws  of  teach- 
ing are  derived  from  the  laws  of  mind,  and  explains  and  illustrates 
the  application  of  these  laws  to  the  work  of  the  school-room, 
Tbe  development  of  mental  and  moral  growth  in  the  child  is  traced, 
and  the  laws  of  conduct  that  grow  out  of  this  increase  of  force  and 
activity  in  the  child's  nature  are  discussed.    Especial  attention  is 

S'ven  to  elementary  instruction.  The  purposes  of  the  recitation, 
e  need  of  concentration,  the  correlation  of  studies  in  courses  of 
mstruction,  the  influence  of  the  teacher's  character  and  personality, 
are  amon{^  the  other  subjects  treated.  At  the  end  of  each  chaj)ter 
reference  is  made  to  other  books  in  which  the  chapter  topic  is 
considered.    (Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  Boston,    ti.50.) 

The  trouble  with  many  mental  arithmetics  is  that  they  give 
problems  that  are  too  diflicult  to  solve  without  the  aid  of  the 
pencil.  Special  pains  have  been  taken  to  avoid  this  fault  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Rogers  &  Williams  Mental  Arithmetic.  It 
IS  designed  to  cultivate  the  thmkiog  and  reasoning  powers  of  (he 
pupil,  and  to  promote  greater  accuracy  and  rapidity  in  his  arith- 
metical work ;  also  to  assist  in  reviving  the  teaching  of  mental 
arithmetic  by  oral  analyses.  The  book  has  been  prepared  by  a 
teacher  of  long  experience  who  has  aimed  to  make  the  problems 
sensible  and  practical,  and  the  analyses  simple  and  l(M>ical. 
(Williams  &  Rogers,  Rochester.  N.  Y..  and  Chicago,  111.) 

George  Trumbull  Ladd,  professor  of  philosophy  in  Yale  uni- 
versity, a  well-known  investigator  in  the  field  of  psychologv.  has 
just  added  another  volume  to  his  list  of  works  relating  to  that 
subject,  entitled  Philosophy  of  Mind.     It  is  an  essay  in  the  spec- 


ulative treatment  of  certain  problems,  suggested  but  not  usuaDy 
discussed  in  the  course  of  a  thorough  empirical  study  of  mestal 
phenomena.  In  some  sort  the  entire  volume  may  be  considered 
as  the  continuation  of  a  series  of  works  on  pyschology,  or  the  sci- 
ence of  mental  phenomena.  It  pursues  further  the  discussion  of 
various  questions,  as  psychology  and  philosophy  of  mind ;  the 
concept  of  mind  :  the  reality  of  mind  ;  ttje  consciousness  of  iden- 
tity, and  so-called  double  consciousness :  the  unity  of  mind ; 
mind  and  body  :  materialism  and  spiritualism,  monbm  and  dual- 
ism, etc.,  that  were  suggested  in  his  earlier  works.  Those  who 
have  mastered  the  elements  of  the  science  will  find  profit  in  read- 
ing this  more  metaphysical  work.  (Charles  Sccibner's  Sons,  New 
York.) 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company's  Summer  Exour- 
slon  Route  Book, 

The  Most  Complete  Publication  of  its  Kind. 
The  PaMeneer  Department  of  ihe  PeDnsylvania  Railrcad  ComMny  will, 
on  June  I,  publish  iistannual  Summer  Eicuraiou  Route  Boole.  This  woii, 
which  It  compiled  with  the  utmost  care  and  ewclueu,  is  deslened  to]pro- 
vide  Lhe  public  wuh  short  descnptive  Doles  ol  the  principal  Summer  rewrts 
of  Eastern  America,  with  Ihe  routes  for  reachioE  Ihem  attd  the  rates  of, 
~  er  four  hundred  resorts  io  lhe  book,  Xo  which  tWes  are 

fleen  huodred  different  wajs  of  reaching  Ihetn,  or  corn- 
are  set  out  in  deUil.  The  book  is  the  most  complete 
handbook  of  Summer  travel  ever  offrred  to  lhe  piAIk. 
inclosed  in  a  handsome  and  striking  cover,  in  colore. 
Sereral  mapa,  present  ing  the  ejiact  routes  over  which  ticketi  Ve  sold,  are 
bound  ia  Ihe  book.  It  is  also  profusely  illusitaled  with  fine  half-tone 
cuts  of  scenery  along  the  lines  of  the  Peonsylvania  Railroad  and  else- 
where. .,  „  ^ 
Any  doubt  as  to  where  the  Summer  should  be  passed  will  be  dispelled 
after  a  careful  eiamiaatioD  of  the  contents  of  this  publication. 

On  and  after  June  1  il  may  be  procured  at  any  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
ticket  office  althenominal  price  often  cents,  or.  upon  application  to  lhe 
general  office,   Broad  Sireel  Station,  by  mail  for  twenty  cenls. 

TEACHERS 
CoDtemplaling  a  trip  to  Denver,  lo  attend  theCooventioo  of  the  National 

Educational  Association,   in  Julv,  will  have  all  their  travel 

borne   and  wants  looked  after  by  an  agent  in  charge,  if  Ihey 
Qgedforby  Mr.  C.  W.   Bardeen.  Syra 


quoted,  and  over 
tiinatuns  of  route 
and  comprehensii 
. pages  ar 


Thit  special  (rain  will  leave  Syracuse  al 
on  July  I,  and  arrive  al  fJcnver,  al  5. .10  P 
posed  of  the  finest  sleeping  cars,  and  will  be  m 


.,  and  Buffalo  at  8.00  p.m., 
n  July  s.     It  will  be  com- 

^._„ . J  via  lhe  West  Shore,  Nickel 

Plale  Road,  and  the  North  western- Union  Pacific  rouie. 

Special  rales  have  been  aiilhoriMd  by  alt  lines  to  Syracuse  and  relur^i  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Couvenlion  of  the  State  Educational  Aisodation,  July 
I,  a  and  3.  All  teachers  in  New  York  Slate  anr  requested  to  attend  this 
Convention  at  Syracuse,  and  lo  join  the  special  parly  for  Denver,  leaving 
at  4.00  p  M.,  July  3. 

Teachers  purchasing  tickets  via  West  Shore  R.  R.  from  points  east  of 
Syracuse,  to  the  Denver  Convenlion,  will  be  allowed  a  stop-over  at  Syracuse 
to  atiend  lhe  Stale  Convention. 

&c  ,  &c.,  write  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Chairman  Transportation  Committee, 
Syracuse.  N.  Y. ;  or  F.  J.  Moore,  General  Agent,  Nickel  Plate  Road, 
BuBalo,  N.  Y. 


Quickens 
The  Appetite 
Makes  the 
Weak  Strong. 


I  You  Want  I 

The      i 


VACATION  WORK  FOR 

TEACHERS   .^'n^'^roftSef^'^NSJtaVh'S 
STUDENTS.  *J?>5{Si!S;S'i'!^^«ii«'tSM^ 

"FPDD'NHKAD  WILHOM" 

"THK  BLUE  RIBBOK" 

"  Med  "  Knrptij  aait  bis  Woik. 

■'THE  ApTANCINQ  KINDOOn" 

Bible  Propbeey  llliuiraied. 

RAHBIiEB  THBOIIOH  IIUR  COVNTBY" 

CTeof 


'Sarsaparilla 

Has  Cured 

Others 

And  Will  Cure  You. 

Ayer'a  Cbarrj  Pectoral  lop  CoubI>i- 
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Eng^lish  at  Chautauqua. 

Spedmiited  Department  tor  1895. 
PROF.  A.  S.  COOK,  PROF.  C.  T.  WINCHESTER. 

Yale  Unlvenity.  Wesleyan  Unlvenlty. 

PROF.  L.  A.  SHERMAN,  DR.  E.  H.  LEWIS, 

Nebraska  University.  Chicago  University. 

PROF.  FRANKLIN  T.  BAKER, 

Teachers  College,  New  York. 
COURSES  OFFERED  IN  THE  ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT : 


1.  Old  English. 

2.  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition. 
8.  Rhetoric  and  Daily  Themes. 

4.  Literary  Criticism. 

5.  Shakespeare's  Hamlet. 

6.  Htudles  in  English  Life  and  Letters. 

7.  Tennyson. 

8.  Browning. 

Teachers  and  students  will  recognize  the  scope  of  this  work  and  the  ability  of  the  in- 
structors. It  is  not  an  idle  boast  to  claim  that  during  next  summer  this  department  will 
not  be  equalled.  Remember  that  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  courses  included  in 
the  general  plan  for  1885.    Write  for  complete  catalogue  to 

W.  A.  DUNCAN,  Secretary,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


9.  Principles  of  Dramatization. 

10.  Studies  in  Poetry. 

11.  Studies  in  the  Construction  of  the  Novel. 

12.  Hints  and  Heine  on  the  Teaching  of 
English  and  English  Literature. 

13.  Pedagogics  of  EngTish  Literature. 

14.  Pedagogies  of  English  Composition. 


rijrthE's  Vineyard  ^^^  q^^^  «^  ^  Broadest. 

me  Larger  and  tHe  Be^.  SUmillCr      IflStitUtC 

EIGHTEENTH  ANNUAL  SESSION.    Beginning  July  8,  1895. 

SOHOOL  OF  METHODS, -F'oum  IVnjr«.-»8  Instractors. 

SOHOOL  OF  ORATORY,^FouR  IVcmics.— Faoulty  of  Emersoii  CoUeire  of  Oratory. 

Ig   AOADEMtO    DERARTMENTS.-Fivm  Wmmtrm.-^l  Imtraetors. 

Full  coufMS  in  Drawiog,  Form  Study  and  Color.   New  Laboratory  for  Chemistry  and  Phjrsics.   A  new 
large  AUDITORIUM  to  be  dedicated  at  the  opening  of  the  session. 

Entirely  New  Plan  of  managr^ment  for  Cafe. 

The  attendance  last  year  was  over  700  from  35  states  and  countries,  making  this  by  far  the  ULROKST 
fiUHMBB  8CHOOI«  for  teachers  in  the  Umted  States. 

Send  for  8lxt7*loar  pave  olroular.  giving  full  Information  tn  regard  to  the  outlines  of  work  in  all 
departments,  advantages  olTered,  railroad  reduotlons,  tuition,  elub  and  combination  rates,  board,  fto. 

W.  A.  MOWRY,  PretfderU,  Hyde  Park,  Man.        A.  W.   EDSOfl,  WoroMter,  XaM. 

SUMMER  COURSE  IN  LANGUAGES. 

Circulars  11 22  Broadway,  New  York. 
Best  advantages  for  learning  conversation.  Normal  Course  for  teachers. 

THE  BERLITZ  SCHOOL  OF  LANGUAGES. 

ASBURY  PARK.       -      -      N.  J.  I  AUDITORIUM,  -  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mcsi  charming  seatide  Uc  i/t>«.  I  CO0I  and  pleasant. 

Send  for  list  of  publications  and  sample  pages  of  the  illustrated  Berlitz  Method  for  Children. 


ita^^M 


COOK    COUNTY    NORMAL   SUMMER   SCHOOL, 

Pkamcis  W.  Parksr,  Principal.      OHIOAOO  (Xy0LSWOOD),  ILL.      Wilbur  S.  JackmaK,  Manager. 

A  Systematic  Presentation  o/the  Theory  0/ Concentration  and  the  Afpiicatton  of  its  Principles 
in  Actual  Teachings  by  the  Faculty  o/the  Cooh  County  Normal  School. 

Three  Wetki,  July  16  to  Angnft  8,  1896.  Tiftaen  Well  Equipped  Departments. 

Por  Circulars  giTing  discount  to  clubs  and  a  full  synopsis  of  the  course  of  study,  address : 

WII«BUB  8.  JACKMAK,  Bfanager,  6916  Perry  At.,  Station  •«0,"  Chicago. 

Cornell  UniYersity  Summer  School. 

JULY   8 AUGUST    16,    1895. 

During  the  Summer  of  1895,  instruction  will  be  given  by  professors  and  instructors  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity in  the  following  subjects  : 


Sanskrit, 

Greek, 

Latin, 

German, 

French, 

Italian, 

English,  Elocution, 


History, 

Philosophy, 

Experimental  Psychology, 

Mathematics, 

Physics, 

Chemistry, 


Geolop^y, 

Drawing  and  Art, 
Mechanical  Drawing 

and  Desig[ning, 
Architectural  Drawing, 
Experimental  Engineering, 
Physical  Training. 


Botany, 

In  all,  eighiy*five  courses  are  offered  by  fourteen  of  the  professors  of  the  University  and  seventeen 
instructors. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW  will  be  open  from  July  6  to  August  30,  and  courses  are  offered  in : 


Real  Property  Law, 

E<]|uity, 

Crimes, 

Codes  of  Procedure, 


Corporations, 
Contracts, 
Mercantile  Law, 
Torts, 


Domestic  Relations, 

Bailments, 

Wills  and  Administration. 


For  a  circular  giving  detailed  information  regarding  the  courses  offered,  the  instructors,  the  fees 
and  the  cost  of  living  in  Ithaca,  address  the  secretary  of  the  Summer  School. 

Professor  O.  F.  EMERSON,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


School  Music 


DIRECTORS  AND  TEACHERS 
OF  MUSIC  IN  SCHOOLS 

Before  finally  deciding  upon  their  selection 
of  music,  should  not  fail  *to  write  to 

Novello,  Ewer  &  Company, 

(Publishers  of  the  School   Muaic   Revimr,  and 

Musical  Time*), 

for  their  Catalogues,  emhracing  School 
Songs,  in  one,  two,  and  three  parts.  Action 
Songs,  Cantatas,  Operettas,  Trios  and 
Quartettes  for  Ladies'  Voices,  and  Part 
Songs  for  mixed  voices. 

Catalogues  sentfreCy  and  Selection  mailed  upon 
recipt  0/ application  for  same, 

NOVELLO,  EWER  &  CO., 

ai  East  i7th  St.,  New  York  City. 

THE    NATIONAL 
SUMMER    SCHOOL 

We  aim  to  have  the  best  school  possible 
and  to  get  the  ablest  instructors.  This 
costs  more.  The  best  is  always  most  cost- 
ly, but,  at  the  same  time  the  cheapest 
Send  for  sixty-four  page  circular  giving  aU 
details  of  work,  expense,  etc. 

Address, 

SHERMAN  WILLIAMS 

OLByS  FALLS,  IT.   T. 

SCHOOL  OF  PEDAGOGY 

—OF  THE — 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSin. 

Henry  M.  XaoCraeken,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Chanctlltr 

Twelve  major  and  minor  courses,  with  elec- 
tives,  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of 
Pedagogy  and  Doctor  of  Pedagogy. 

Complete  professional  preparation  for  those 
seeking  to  become  superintendents,  princi- 
pals, professors  in  normal  schools,  and  teach- 
ers of  higher  rank. 

•  • 
Year  begins  September  a7. 

Scholarships  Offered. 

Special  Scholarship  for  Women. 

•  • 

Per  ctUahgue  giving  full  information^  mddrtts^ 

EDWARD  R.  SHAW.  Ph.D.,  Deak, 

University  Building, 

WASHINGTON  SQUARE,    -    -    N.  Y.  CITY. 

Examination  for  Examiner  and  In- 
spector in  the  Department  of  the 
Regents  of  the  University. 

An  open  competitive  examination  for  examineraod 
inspector  in  the  Department  of  the  Ref^ents  <^  the 
University  will  be  held  at  the  office  of  the  N.  Y.  Civil 
Service  Commission  on  Tune  97th  at  9:30  o*clodE, 
A.M.    The  examination  will  cover  the  followinfir  sab- 

e'  cts:    BiolOKV,  Botany,  Zoology,    Physiolofpy  and 
yflriene.    Salary,  $a,ico. 

Applicants  must  be  residents  and  citizens  of  this 
state.  For  application  blmks  address  the  N.  Y. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

THOMAS  CARMODY,  Chief  Examioer. 

jy^RS.  HAILMANN'S  Training  School 
for   Kindergartners   and   Primary 

Teachers  (formerly  at  La  Porte,  Indiana), 
will  be  reopened  next  Fall  at  Washington, 
D.  C.     Send  for  circulars. 

Eudora  L.  Hailmann, 
1404  Bacon  Street,    ^Washington,  D.  C» 
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Woman's  Beauty. 


eoret  Booki  Pne-   VeBllon  tbl 
PAFIT,  HlwKBkM,  Wll. 


tJ\ycrwu> 

ECRU  LINENS, 

Fancy  Batistes, 

PRINTED  ORGANDIES, 

Ducks  and  Denims, 

PLISSE  FABRICS, 

D.  &  /.  /Anderson's  Zephyrs. 
SMITH'S  RAPID  PRACTICE 

Arithmetic  Cards. 

6REATEST  f  For  giving 
LABOR  J  any  amount 
SAVING  I  ofpracticein 
DEVICE    t  arithmetic 

From  Lhclowett  grrade  of  pnmnry  »dditiaa,  thrtnijib 
traciioDB,  perceaUffc  touvuice  meaiurementi.  ^- 
Ktso{  lAcardi  »cn,  nerr  ooe  diflersii.  PiHc«.  cc 
ceoti  net  per  ul,  poalpaid.  Complete  ku  of  ffl  ir 
b&ndnme  woodeo  box.    Price  on  ipplialloa. 

E.  I.  ISLLOec  t  CO.,  In  loik  t  CUeiit. 


TESTED 
FOUR 
YEIRS 


The  St.  Denis  Hotel 


Offotilt  Oraci  CAmt 


of  Colonial  Deci 
fsdlut  of  ■  f ew  b 
cMlonal  pubUitaei*  of 


NEW  YORK. 

inll*  located  botclLr 
be  BucoDean  plan  ai 
eccnilf  I^UrK•^d  br  s 

ftbefineicipecimeti! 
I  country.  Wllbin  , 
botelarealltbtedu 

WILLIAM  TAYLOR,  Ptor. 


New  Books. 
James  Anthony  [Froude  in  his  writings 
s1)owed  himself  Co  be  a  true  Englishman, 
u'ith  the  stubbornness  and  characteristic 
prejudices  of  that  race  1  he  had,  moreover, 
a  surpassing  faculty  of  presenting  historical 
ei^nts,  with  vividness  so  that  we  almost 
iew  with  our  own  eyes  the  scenes 
he  describes.  These  qualities  are  noticed 
particularly  in  the  series  of  lectures  deliv- 
ered at  Oxford  and  published  in  book  form 
under  the  title  of  En^liiM  Stamen  in  Ike 
Sixteenth  Cmtwy.  It  is  a  theme  that 
could  not  fail  to  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of 
an  Englishman— comprising  the  adventur- 
voyages  of  discovery,  the  bitter  and 
often  barbarous  conflicts  with  Spaniards  on 
tile  seas,  etc.  The  titles  of  some  of  the 
:liapters  indicate  to  a  certain  extent  the  in- 
terest of  the  narrative,  especially  in  the 
hands  of  such  a  writer  :— The  Sea  Cradle 
of  the  Reformation,  John  Hawkins  and  the 
African  Slave  Trade,  John  Hawkins  and 
Philip  the  Second,  Drake's  voyage  round 
tlie  world,  the  great  expedition  to  the  West 
Indies,  attack  on  Cadiz,  sailing  of  the  Ar- 
mada, defeat  of  the  Armada.  The  story  of 
ttie  defeat  of  the  Armada  is  told  not  only 
ml\i  an  Englishman's  exultation  at  the 
naval  victory  of  bis  countrvmen,  but  with 
sympathy  for  the  thousanos  of  Spaniards 
who  perished  during  that  expedition 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
81 .75) 

The  tVatck  Fires  pf  '?6,  by  Samuel 
Adams  Drake,  is  a  book  made  up  of  such 
stories  as  our  Grand  Army  men  tell  around 
their  camp  fires,  with  this  difference,  thai 
these  tales  concern  the  soldiers  of  the  Rev- 
olution instead  of  the  Civil  war.  There  is 
thus  a  personal  interest  in  the  narrative  and 
dramatic  episodes  introduced  that  are  noi 
possible  in  sober  history.  The  stories 
ire  told  by  the  hitherto  unconsidered  ranlc 
and  file.  A  coterie  of  aged  Revolutionary 
pensioners  meet  around  the  fireside  of  a 
country  inn,  and  each  gives  bis  individual 
experiences  in  camp  or  field,  in  the  mos: 
iinconstrained  way.  The^  are  as  free  in 
mticising  the  acts  of  theu'  superiors  as  in 
relating  the  events  in  which  they  took  part. 
The  book  is  written  in  most  fascinating 
ityle  and  is  just  the  one  to  put  in  the  hands 
if  young  people  who  are  studying  Amer- 
can  history.  (Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston. 
(I. as-) 

No  question  is  more  important  at  the 

[ireseot  day  than  the  relations  of  capital  and 
abor  and  the  social  problems  growing  out 
of  them.  During  this  century  there  has 
a  revolution  of  industrial  operations 
principally  on  account  of  the  introduction 
of  labor  saving  machinery;  the  changes 
from  hand-made  to  machine-made  products 
have  been  so  rapid  that  society  has  not  been 
able  to  adjust  itself  fully  to  the  new  condi- 
tions. Much  is  being  written  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  many  points  are  being  cleared  up. 
many  difficulties  satisfactorily  adjusted.  A 
decidedly  helpful  book  00  the  subject,  as 
showing  what  proc;res5  has  been  made  up 
to  date  and  indicating  bow  further  progrr^ 
may  be  made  is  The  Eviluiign  of  Indus- 
try, by  Henry  Dyer,  D.Sc.,  a  man  ol  thor- 
ough scholarship  and  wide  experience.  He 
sets  forth  the  laws  underlying  economics, 
and  then  considers  the  conditions  of  man's 
development,  early  corporate  and  state  reg- 
ulation  of  industry,  individual  industry, 
trade  unions,  position  of  women,  co-opera- 
tion, municipal  control,  modem  state  con- 
trol, industiial  training,  modern  industrial 
guilds,  and  industrial  integration.  (Mac- 
mtllan  &  Co.,  New  York.    $1.50.) 


Bias 

Velveteen 
Skirt  Bindings 

Insure   the  skirt  edges   against 
wear. 

AatlBflin-S.H.iM."  mnlatai  firvni  stiBwnt 

II  laltil  PBriiia,!  anlamis.  mailtilfor  lOc.  In  jlampi 

Tb*  S.  H.  *  M.  Co..  P.  O.  Box  «90,  N.  V. 


'5.H.*M."  DrcM  Stayx  an  fbp  BaaU 


For  Snimer  Reading 

GET 

Parker's  Talks 
on  Pedagogics. 

The  greatest  Educational  Book  of  the 
[ime.    Col.  Parker's  greatest  work. 
It  will  give  you  new  inspiration  for  next 


n't  afford  to  let  the 

S-AT  go  by  without  needing  it.     507  pages, 
ani&omely  bound. 

Price  (i. 50;  to  teachers  91.20;  postage 
13  cents. 

E.  L.   EELIOOG  &  CO., 
NSW  YORK  ud  CHICAGO. 


Every  Reader 

of  this  paper  who  has  not  our  catalogue  of 
teachers'  help,  should  send  a  card  asking 
for  it.  It  wiu  tell  you  how  to  save  time 
and  labor,  have  a  better  school,  and  get  t 
larger  s^ary  next  year. 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  C0„ 

61  East  Ninth  St.,  N.  Y 


The  Best  Is 

i  BROWN'S 
:  FRENCH 
DRESSING 

I     In  Iddlu'  tad  OUldno'i 

I  Boots  &  Shoes. 

I      FbH*  Uadal  on  crarj  boWb. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

Teaclien  and  StudeDlawtao aTera«fd  more  tlian  1100 a 
■eaian  rot  tbe  (randeal  and  faitnl  Hlllac  book  ooi 

OURJOURNErilROUflDTHEWORlD, 

ft^  HEV.  FRANCIS  B.  OLARK,  PrriliUnI  afllu  Cnittd 
Soclrlln  of  ChrltUan  KKdmirii- .  Tbu  li  tfas  but 
nr'>niatijp  woik.  It  la  tbe  kIDR  at  all  •BbHilpClon 
im-kr.  and  outaFlli  Ibem  all .  -JUO  luperb  caBnKlnn. 
nrritaianee  ■■  ■■  klpdrance.  for  V<  Ag 
f'iiuiil.  dive  Crrdlt.  PrnDlDin  Capita.  Tree  OuMt. 
iiBil  EfOlmiiw  JVrHloriF.  W»  waDt  locDiTaipDDd  with 
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Publishers'  Notes.  I  engineering,  law.  and  other  branches  are 

,„  ^  _,  ,      taught.    The  school  will  be  open  from  July 

The  teacher  now-a-days  must  prepare  for  8  to  August  16.    Send  to  Prof.  O  F  Em. 

insiniction  in  physical    training.    Dnring  'erson,  Ithaca.  N.  Y..  for  a  circular  givinK 

the  long  vacation  an  opportunity  is  onered   -t-t-n-A  ;_< .: —  "       " 

for  becomingespert  in  this  line.    The  Posse 


detailed  information. 

Teachers  who  intend  to  attend  the  Nat- 
ional Educational  Convention  at  Denvei 
would  do  well,  before  selecting  their  routes 

to  write  to  any  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  railwav  (whose  addresses 
are  given  in  an  adveri'isement  in  anoihi 
"olumn)  for  a  copy  of  the  recent  publi 


Gymnasium,  summer  course,  will  be  open 
from  July  8  to  August  9  ;  the  seventh  year 
opens  September  16,  Address  Baron  Nils 
Posse,  33  Irvington  St.,  Boston. 

The  use  of  means  \a  prnerve  the  books 
owned  by  Free  Text-Book  cities  and  towns 

15  of  the  greatest  importance,  inasmuch  as  ■'  St.  Ltiuis  Through  a  Camera/'^  which  wiii 
the  cost  of  the  books  is  the  largest  item  of  I  be  mailed  free  on  application. 
expense.    We  have  examined  into  the  mer-  ; 

its  of  the  "  Holden  System  for  Preserving  i  The  Kombi  camera  is  so  small  that  it  may 
Books,"  and  are  confident  we  are  reconi-  !  be  carried  in  the  pocket  without  ioci 
mending  only  what  is  practical  and  meritor-  ,  ience.  It  takes  twenty-five  pictures 
Sous.  We  know  by  reputation  many  of  tlie  1  loading,  and  can  be  reloaded  at  a  cost  oi 
leading  educators  who  heartily  endorse  this  ,  ^"'y  twenty  cems.  Send  for  a  bookie: des- 
system,  and  advise  anyone  connected  with  i  bribing  it  to  Allred  C.  Kemper,  132  Lake 
free  text-book  schools  to  communicate  with  street,  Chicago. 
the  Holden  Patent  Book  Co..  Springfield,  1     ,  , 

Mass..  for  full  parliculais.  |  .t'".'.^*.?'_°"r,5°f""'.''P*"^ 


Whole  Family  Helped 


"Hy  husband  «» 
troutiled  with  Bh»- 
Buillaa  BO  that  ha 
could  hardly  lift  hli 
hiuid  to  his  tiead.  ud 
also  bad  aerere  paini 
In  bia  stomacb  aflcr 
eatlne.  Four  botlles 
o(  Hood's  Sarsaio- 
TlLla  csMpla 


allti 


I  character 


a  leading 
■r  sings,  "  Make  the  punishment  fii 
By  sending  tweniy-fivecenistothe  Acme  'he  crime."  Our  school  auihoritie?.  wiih- 
Stationery  and  Paper  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  "ut  drawing  an  invidious  comparison,  have 
"  The  Miller"s  Daughter,"  a  beautiful  writ-  '  ''one  belter,  for  they  have  learned  to  make 
ing  tablet  of  plated  wedding  cream  paper  "^le  desk  fit  the  boy.  The  New  Jersey 
may  be  obtained.  Any  one  who  simply  j  School  Furniture  Co.,  Trenton.  N.  J.,  are 
sends  hb  address  may  obtain  by  mail  their  |  making  a  desk  and  a  chair  that  may  be  ad- 
illustrated  booklet,  containing  engravings  ,  justed  easily  and  quickly  to  tbe  size  of  the 
of  celebrated  paintings  with  sketches  of  the  1  pupjl-  When  the  lidof  thcdesk  is  letdown 
artists'  lives.  By  the  way  try  the  Acme  ^'- "iH  "ot  slam.  Neither  of  these  improve- 
wriiing  tablets  ;  we  are  sure  you  will  like  I  ments  cost  any  more  than  the  ordinary. 

Times  change,  as  every  one  knows,  but 
For  tbe  meeting  of  the  National  Educa-  ^l'*^e  have  probably  been  more  changes 
tional  Association  at  Denver,  Colo.,  in  July.  |  during  the  past  one  hundred  years  in  in- 
oext,  the  Western  trunk  lines  have  named  a  tiusttial  methods  than  during  any  other 
rate  of  one  standard  fare,  plus  two  OolUrs  I  century  in  human  history.  Among  these 
for  the  round  trip.  Variable  routes  will  be  '  '**  '''p  substitution  of  the  steel  pen  tor  the 
permitted.  Special  side  trips  at  reduced  I  poet's  '•  gray  goose  quill."  Esierbrook's 
rates  will  be  arranged  for  from  Denver  to  ^'^^  '^KOS  have  been  lonz  on  the  market 
all  the  principal  pomis  of  interest  through-  ^^^  ''^ve  not  been  found  wanting.  The 
out  Colorado,  and  those  desiring  10  extend  standard  school  numbers  are  333,  444, 
the  trip  to  California,  Oregon,  and  Wash- 1  '"S-  and  048,  They  arc  for  sale  by  all 
ington,  will  be  accommodated  at  satisfac-  sialtoners,  or  may  be  obtained  of  the  Ester- 
tory  rates.  Teachers  and  others  that  desire.  '^''0°''  Sieel  Pen  Co  ,  26  John  street,  N.  V 
or  intend  attending  this  meeting  or  of 


Our 

■Dd  Hood's  Saiupk 
rilla  built  tilm  up,aiul 
Our  little  boy  Leon  has  als» 
'Iglit  and  atreneth  hr 
.rsa|>arllla  cured  me  or 
e  had  fur  15  years  aitd 
~  o(  my  system. 


Hood's^"' Cures 


:e  taking  HooiJ's  I  ai 


le  Centre,  N.  n. 


Hood's  Pills  are  a  mild  cuthartlc    2ju. 


Springa-^Summer 

Sciiool  Celebrations. 

Edited  bj  Alice  M.  Kellogc, 


^  a  Western  trip  this  summer,  will  find 
this  their  opportunity.  The  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  Railway  (first-class  in 
every  respect)  will  run  through  cars  Chica- 
go to  Denver,  For  full  particulars,  write  to 
or  call  on  Geo.  H.  HeafFord.  General  Pas- 
senger and  Ticket  Agent,  Chicago,  III. 


I  Give  the  children  the  best  material  10 
work  with,  and  there  may  be  expected  as 

high  a  class  of  work  as  they  are  capable  of. 
The  schools  need  the  venical  practice 
piper,  pens  for  vertical  writing,  and  other 
supplies  furnished  by  Peckbam,  Litile  & 
Ca.,  56  Rcade  street.  N.  Y. 


Any  one  who  has  been  to  Ithaca,  N,  Y., 
will  testily  that  it  is  a  delightful  place  in 
which  to  spend  the  summer  or  a  portion  of  ii. 
It  is  in  the  midst  of  an  interesting  country, 
full  of  gratid  atid  beautiful  scenerj-.  But  the 
greatest  attraction  lo  a  lover  of  learning  is  I  >'' 
the  fact  that  Cornell  university  is  located  |  '^" 
there,  and  ihe  attraction  has  been  greatly  ^' 
increased  since  tbe  opening  of  the  summer 
school.  Ancient  aiid  modern  languages, 
history,   philosophy,  science,  architecture, 


When  leaving;  for  the  countr)'  this  sum- 
mer put  that  little  kodak  known  as   the 
lijilet  in  your  grip.     Then  you  can  brmg 
back  with  you  pictures   of  the  landscapes 
and   other   inten-sling  objects   that    strike 
:ur  eye.     One  button  does  it  all— sets  and 
leases  the  shutter  and  changes  from  time 
instantaneous.      An  illustrated  manual 


Kaster 
May  Day, 
Memorial  Da,y, 
Fourth  of  Jitly 

AND 

Closing  Day, 

Contains  material  adapted  for  all  grades. 
More  than  100  pages  of  new  and  attrac- 
tive material. 

Price  35  cents,  postpaid. 

We  also  have  several  hundred  books  o 

citations,  drills,  and  special  day  exer\:ises 

Circulars  of  Arbor  Day  books  Just  ready.  ' 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO., 

61  East  Ninth  St.,  New  York. 


Beecham's  piUs  are  for  bilious- 
ness, bilious  headache,  dyspep- 
sia, heartburn,  torpid  liver,  diz- 
ziness, sick  headache,  bad  taste 
in  the  mouth,  coated  tongue, 
loss  of  appetite,  sallow  skin,  etc., 
when  caused  by  constipation; 
and  constipation  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  all  of  them.  I 
Go  by  the  book.  Pills  loc.  and  j 
35c.  a  box.  Book  free  at  your 
druggist's  or  write  B.  F.  Allen  Co.,  | 
365  Canal  Street,  New  York.  I 

Annual  sales  more  thao  0,000,000  bo»a. 


.  Rochester,  I 


On  February  21,  by  act  of  legislature, 
Merservey's  Text-Books  in  Bookkeeping 
wtre  adopted  (or  all  the  free  schools  of  the 
slate  of  West  Virginia.  The  single  entry 
has  been  adopted  by  the  grammar  schools 
ol  Chicago.  These  books  arc  published 
by-  Thompson,  Brown  &  Co,,  boston  and 
Chicago. 

Literary  Notes. 

■•  A  complete  and  original  system  of .  vo- 
cal culture,  showing  how  to  obtain  a  deep. 
ricli,  and  melodious  voice,  based  on  thesw- 
claion  of  speech,  physiologically  and  psy- 
chologically," isconiained  in  Broun' sCkart 
,>/  the  Music  of  speech,  by  Frances  Josef 
Broun,  of  the  Delsarte  college  of  oratory, 


In  the  Religion  of  Science  library  the 
Open  Court  Publishing  Company  have  is- 
sufd  A  VoXtXtM  On  thf  Origin  of  Language 
iciiUhe  Logos  r^^or)'.  by  Ludwig  l^ir*. 


wm 


Surgeon-General 
Murray  used  it  suc- 
cessfully for  nervous 
dyspepsia  in  his  own 
family. 


SILURIAN 

A  perfect  table  water. 

RefreshinE.  invieoraling   and  ahsolutelv    pui« 
Doctors  lay :  A  wonderful  Kidney  Water.' 

In  bollles — Sparkling  or  still. 

jmnrs  hibbgb  *  oo,.  ne  inwdwaj,  v.  x. 
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Literary  Notes.  I 

The  next  volume  to  be  issued  in  Mac- 1 
millan  &  Co.'s  Economic  Classics  Serie.«  is  I 
Ptasant  Rents,  by  Richard  Jones,  originally  ' 
published  in  1831,  It  has  been  edited  by' 
Prof.  Ashley  of  Harvard.  j 

A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co..  of  Chicago,  will 
issue  at  an  early  day  The  Eye  in  Iti  Rela- 
tion to  Health,  by  Chalmer  Prentice.  M.  D.,  I 
and  Government  &•  Co.,  Limited,  an  ex- 
amination of  the  tendencies  of  privileges  tn  ' 
the  United   States,   by  Horatio  W.  Sey- 1 

The  English  publishers  of  The  Ameri- 
can Historical  Review  will  be  the  Messrs. 
Longmans. 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  have  issued  Cho'ce 
EnglisK  Lyrics  edited  by  James  Baldwin, 
Ph.  D..  and  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  editeo 
by  Homer  B.  Sprague,  Ph.  D. 

Thomas  Y,  Crowell  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  I 
will  issue  in  June  an  unusually  attractive  I 
volume  on  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  book  . 
will  contain  the  forty  two  articles  on  Lin- 
coln printed  in  Tkt  Independinl  of  April  4, 
and  also  an  introduction  by  Dr.  William  I 
Hayes  Ward.  I 

Otto  Heller,  professor  of  the  German  ' 
language  and  literature  in  Washington  uni- , 
vcrsity,  St  Louis,  is  the  author  of  a  First 
Course  in  the  >ludy  of  German  According 
to  the  Natural  Method,  which  is  publishMl 
by  L  Kohkr,  911  Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 

The  western  world  has  taken  Japan  into 
its  good  graces,  and  the  doughty  little  na- 
tion is  justifiably  a  reigning  fad.  Books 
that  give  the  artistic  side  are  abundant,  but 
the  social  side  is  still  little  known.  The 
Lippincotts  are  just  in  the  nick  of  time 
with  Advance  Japan  :  A  Nation  Thor- 
oughly in  Earnest,  by  J.  Morris,  who  has 
lived  in  Japan,  helped  to  develop  its  tele- 
graphs, and  studied  with  sympathy  its  peo- 
ple. He  has  had  the  added  advantage  of  a 
close  friendship  with  members  of  the  Jap- 
anese Legation  in  England. 

Current  History,  issued  by  Garrteson, 
Cox  &  Co.,  tiuffalo.  N.  Y..  is  a  magazine 
that  is  valuable  both  for  present  reading 
and  for  preservaiion  for  reference.  All  the 
leading  events  and  movements  of  the  day 
are  admirably  summarized,  so  that  one  can 
keep  better  mformed  by  readinc  it  than  by 
reading  the  newspapers.  The  current 
number  contains  2(6  pages  of  reading  mat- 
ter, and  is  illustrated  with  44  portraits  ol 
persons  ol  prominent  interest  in  all  parts  ol 
the  world.  To  show  the  fullness  of  the  in- 
formation given,  we  will  slate  that  seven- 
teen pages,  with  a  map,  are  devoted  to  the 
war  between  China  and  Japan. 

The  June  number  of  Current  Literature, 
is  brimful  of  delightful  articles  from  all 
sources.  An  excellent  digest  is  given  ol 
Nordau's  charges  of  degeneration  against 
the  world's  greatest  authors  of  the  day  ;  an 
excellent  desctiption  of  a  sea-fight  with 
pirates:  an  arousing  sketch  ol  "A  Doll's 
Funeral,"  besides  other  special  features,  and 
interesting  matter  about  authors,  plants, 
animals,  socio  logic  questions,  music  and 
drama,  medicine,  travel,  adventure,  etc. 
The  index  to  the  six  months  volume  shows 
over  800  separate  articles  by  the  best 
writers  of  modem  limes. 


Pears' 

It  lasts  in- 
credibly. 

Best  soap 

in  the  WO  rid. 


ORIEITiLCR£AI,>IIAGICALBEADTIFIEfi, 


PruiUUKi,  Sd.  WUHi*p«U*Oa„PUU.,Pb 


READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  i.___. 
tioning     The    Sl:hool    Journal 
when  communicating  with  advertisers. 


LADIES  I 

So  JOB  Ilk*  »  Onp  of 

aOOD    TEA? 

If  BO,  iend  this 
adTertiaement  and  16 
n  BtampH  add  we  will  send  joa 
^  a  !<  lb.  sample  of  the  bei;t  T  iiQ- 
4  ported.     Anj  kind  jon  nxaj  aelect. 

\        HOW  ARE  TOUR 

1  CHINA  CLOSETS? 


'4  Are  the  old  dishes  chipped  and 
4  craokod,  and  imBuited  to  Betting  off  a 
^  spotless  tablfl.olotlif  We  WiU  re- 
.4  ptenish  it  FREE. 
J  Why  drink  poor  Tens  and  Coffcca, 
i  ttnd  ruin  your  bcBlth,  when  you 
J  can  gel  tlie  best  at  cargo  prices? 
i  PREMIUMS  for  all-Dinner,  Tea 
"4  and  Toilet  Sets,  Banijuetand  Banging 
■A  Lamps. WatcUcB,  ClockB,  Music  Boicb, 
■4  13ook  Books,  Wntch-ClockB,  Clicnilo 
■4  Table  Covers,  Cups  and  Saucers, 
J  Plates,  Knives  a.aA  ForkB,  Tumblers, 
J  Golilt-iB,  given  to  Club  Agents. 


J  celebrated  Teas,  Coffees.  Baking  Pow- 
j  dcT  and  Spices.  Work  fcr  ali.  SM 
1  lbs.  of  Fine  Teas  by  mail  or  express 
^  forf-J.OO;  charges  paid.  Headquar- 
^  ters  in  D.  8.  for  Pure  Teas,  CoffeeB, 
^  Kitrocts.  Baking  Powder  and  SpiceB. 
i  Beautiful  Panel  (size  llsSSinches) 
<  FREE  to  all  Patrons.  For  fuU 
■A  particulars,  addreEs 

\^ 

4      31  & 

•i  p.  O.  Box 


Ills  M  kriiu  Tea  Cl, 

"5  Vesey  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


Bcpcbcs,  Tools  S-  Supplies 

Lnwp5t  Priies,    He»lqu«rler«.     S»nd  (or  Catalocu*. 

Cbandler  &  Barber,  '^^liiN'.""- 


Out  of  the  Beaten  Path 


NORTHERN 
STEAMSfflP 
COMPANY'S 

Exclusively  Passenger  Steamships 
NORTHWEST  and  NORTHLAND. 


A.  A,  HEARD,  QtH,  Pabs.  Aami 


Dnring:  the  Tee 


Nifor 


orer  FIFTY  YEARS bv  MILLIONS  of  MOTH 
lor  thtir  CHILDREN  WHILE  1  EETHING.  witt 
PERFECT  SUCCESS.  IiSOOTHES  the  CHILD. 
SOFTENS  ihF  GUMS.  ALLAYS  all  PAIN,  CURES 
WIND  COLIC,  and  ia  Ihe  bnl  renedy  (or  DiAR. 
RIKEA.    -  ■■  •      " "  ' '  ■•" 


W  EO.        tHUJl 


.   B«  sure  and! 


tor"Mn.  WiQs._.. 
10  olber  kind.    Tw( 


USED  EVERY  WEEK-DAY  BRINGS  REST0N3UNDAY. 
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THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  TEACHERS'  BOOK  OF  THE  YEAR. 

HERBARTandtheHERBARTIANS 

By  Charles  Db  Garuo,  PhJ).,  President  of  Swartbmore  College,      iimo, 
268  pages.    (1.00.  net.    (Great  Educators  Series.) 

Just  At  this  time  no  lubJKt  ii  attracting  the  attention  of  educaton  so  much  u  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Fifteen  at  the  Cleveland  meeline.  Department  of  Superintendence.  The  subject  of 
(bii  booli  was  also  the  subject  ol  chief  iaterest  there,  and  lis  author,  Dr.  DeCarmo,  wai  a  congpicuou! 
leader  In  the  discussion.  Tbe  book  is  a  careful  exposition  of  (he  Herbartiao  Tbeory  of  Education  u 
eiumiftl  bj  Herbait  himself  and  developed  b^  Ziller,  Stoy,  Frick,  Rein,  aad  the  American  ichooL 
Stat  paitfaid  at  tlu  given  pritt,     Wrilt  for  a  ttmflttt  circular  of  Iht  Serif t. 

CHARLES    SCRIBNER'S    SONS,     NEW     YORK. 


The  Committee  of  the  Whole  ■ 

ARE  INVITED  TO  INVESTIGATE  FULLY  THE 

ESSENTIALS  OF  ARITHMETIC,  Ms  I.  and  II. 

By  Gordon  A.  SOUTHWORTH,  SuperlDtendent  of  Schools,  Somerville,  Mass. 
Book  L  is  now  ready.    -    Book  IL  is  in  the  hands  of  the  printers  and  will  soon  be  out. 


Neither  the  Commitlee  of  Ten  nor  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  had  had  the  privilege  of  revjewing 
these  book!  before  raaldne  their  reports. 

The  above  Coramitlee  are  eamettlT  Invited  to  cooler  vlth  u>  In  retard  to  them,  either  personally 
or  1^  leller.  

LEACH,  SHEWELL  &  SANBORN,  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago. 


The  pranq  art  Educational  Papers. 

The  fourth  in  this  series  uf  pamphlets,  just  issued,  is 

The  Art  Idea  in  Education 

and  In  Practical  Life. 

By    JOHN    a.    CLARK. 
Price,  »0  CENTS. 
For/mUtHformatien  in  r^ardto  tktte  aHd  <aker  puilicatiims  in  Art  Instntciion, 
^ddrtsi. 

The  Prans  Educational  Company, 

9M  VuUngtOB  Bt.,  BOnOV.  47  ■.  10th  St.,  BIW  TOBK.     UlWkbMkAn.,  OHIOASO. 


The  Massacliosetts  Mntnal  Life  Insnrance  Co., 

>25t  SPRINGFIELD,    MASS.  ^;«»S 

JoHH  A.  Hauh  Present  H.  M.  pHiujrs,  Secreiajy. 

JANUARY    I,    I  SOB. 
AsMta  $15,653,366.60.      Liabilities,  $14,509,694.31.       Sttrplns,  $1,143,672.39. 


showing  the  exact  values  in  cash  and  paid  up  tasursnce  which  would 


appear  In  a  Policy  Issued  at  your  age. 

I  wa»  born  on  th« day  of .in  th»  ysar... 

My  Nam*  la. ..... 

AddrasB  la _.._ 


JF  YOU  WANT 


FRENCH  BOOKS, 

or  bcwki  of  anrdHSTlpIlan— Bebool  Books,  au>dsM 

William  R.  Jenkins, 

Publliharand  Importer, 
iliai^tiiSlxtk  AvtHut.^ilk  Strttf},   ffnr  Vtrt. 
Catalocne  on  appUsalkni.  IraiHirtatloiu  pmnpUj  bb** 


I IIHEIISIH  PyBUSHIIfi  GO, 

educctlonal  PubliBhcn, 
43-47  Btui  lOth  at.,  ITBW  TOBK. 


TUITION    FRKK. 

CHIOAQO    rRKm    EIHDBROARTaN     AMOCUTIOK 


PACULTT 
Morlu^arl  Rur^ater. 


Clilaitco  FnrKM- 
ARMODR    IN8TITOTB, 


The  Posse  Gymnasium 


oSers  a  Ihorou^h  normal  course.  Uedals  for 
methods :  Boston,  iSga,  Chicago,  iSgj,  and 
Antweip,  iS^  Summer  course,  July  8th  10 
August  9lh,  iDcluiive.  7th  Year  opens  Sept. 
i6th.    Address 


mi 


Tlie  American  Institute  of  Normal  Methods.  s-"°"i-sciiooi.,i8m.i 

:ludln(  V*rtUml 


CbJcaiffo),  111.,  Au^ic 


M.    New,  ■peciiludvaluihle  feature 
'B  UnlTsnlLf ,  ProTlilsiice,  K.  T.,  lolj  1«  10  Kaf-  3.  laol 
»  HorthHesUm  HUlurr  Academy,  Highland  Park. 


HSHNEMANN 

Medical  College  and  Hospital 

OF   OHIOAOO,  ILLINOIS. 

this  liMtltDUiNi  Will  aomiDeiue  SepiemiMt  M  ISA 
MewaallBin  bnildlBg.  Walleqalpped  laboniorla 
Bfperlenoea  teacbcn.  Low  fees.  Btaualltt  La 
H^  New  HmvIUI  wf  aaa  keda  bSw  •»«■. 
«Aa!%.  MBjSISl  d!?^«  Iwdlau  At*,  Ckk^k 


KINDERSARTEN 


D)  SCHOOL 
lUFPLIBS. 

Send  tot  t^talnsne. 


BCHiaillBHOBM  ft  OO. 


USE  BARNES'  INK. 


THE 


SCHOOLjOURNAL 

•NEWYORKANDCHICAGO- 


JUNE  33,  1895. 


Eclectic  English  Classics 

This  admirable  series  now  includes  twenty-two  vol- 
umes of  gems  of  Eaglish  literature,  arranged  for 
class  use.  Judicious,  helpful  notes,  new  type, 
good  paper  and  printing,  uniform,  attractive  board 
binding,  low  prices. 

A.  V.  Williams  Jackson,  Adjunct  Professor 
0/ English^  Coiumbia  College,  New  York,  says:  "It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  see  the  excellent  form  in 
which  Eclectic  English  Classics  are  presented  and 
their  practical  character.  It  seems  to  me  they  are 
admirably  adapted  to  the  end  for  which  they  are 
designed." 

NOW    READY  I 


Arnold's  (Matthew)  Sohraband 
Kuslum 30 

De'oe's  History  of  the  Plague 
in  London 40 

E  met  son 'a  The  American 
Scholar,  Self  Reliance,  and 
Compensation  .         .     .30 

Geori^e  Eliot'a  Silas  Maroet    .30 

Irvine's  Slietch  Book  (Ten  Se- 


lections) 


Inrlng's  Tales  of  a  Traveler    . 
Hilton's  L'Allegro,   W  Pense- 

roso,  Comus,  Lycidas  . 
H^caiilKy's  Second  Essay  on 

Chatham  .... 
UacauUj's  Essay  on  Milton 
HftCKulay's  Essay  on  Addison 


Scott's  Ivanhoe  .        . 

Scott's  Marmion  ,         ,     . 

Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake 
Scott's  The  Abbot  ... 
Scott's  Woodstock  . 
Shftkespesre's  Julius  Cniar  . 
Shakespwr«'a  Twelfth  Night 
Shakespesre's    Merchant    of 

Venice 

Shmkespeue's     Midsumper 


It 
Sir  Rt^fer  de  Coverlt  j  Papers 

(The  Spectator)     .        .         .     , 
Webster's     (Daniel)    Bunker 

Hill  Orations         .         .        . 


Sent  prepaid   to  any  address  on  receipt  of  prices. 


AMERICAN    BOOK   COMPANY 

Wssbington  Squsre,  New  York, 

Alto  at  Cincinaiti  Chicago  BiMtoi  Atlanta  and  Ponlaod,  Ore 


DEUGHTFDL  SUMMER  READING. 


DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 
By  Charles  Carletoh  CorfiK,  author  of  "The  Drum-Beat  of  the  Nation  " 
etc.     With  IIlu»  ration  I.     Second  Edilitm.     Crown  Svo,  $1.50. 
**  Mr,  Coffin'i  alary  la  one  of  thrllllDt  in-  [  ■nd  the  aplrii  of  the  atofiit  of  Ibe  colonlei 


le  sane  time  a  hiilorically  ii 


w  people  o[ ! 
akofthc  R 


NEW  ENGLAND  BLOSSOUS  and  their  INSECT  VISITORS 
By  Clarence  U.  Weed,  Professor  in  New  Hampshire  Aniculluial  Collie. 

With  llluslralions.     Square  laroo.  $1.35. 

A  book  of  ten  popular  and  deligbtrul  oaaya  on  certain  blooomi  ud  the  Tliltara 


By  Hi 
'•  Mra.  Prince,  gi 

Choate,  haa  wriiit 


THE  STORY  OF  CHRISTINE  ROCHEFORT. 

1  Choate  Prince.     Tklrd  Edition.    16010,  $1.35. 

iddnughler  of  Rutua  |      "  The  Mory  IbronBlioot  eihiblt 


THE  CHASE  OF  SAINT  CASTIN,  Kud  Other  Stoiiea  of  Fruce 

in  the  New  World. 
By  Un.  Catherwood,  author  of  "The  Lady  of  Fort  St.  John,"  "Old  Kukas- 
kia,"elc.     Sttond  Edilim.     iCmo,  SuiS- 

'■  She  ii  one  of  ihe  few  writen  who  can  I  mmt  of  ui  can  find  only  Id  the  memory  ol 
really  project  tbemtelvei  Ino  the  nmote  |  what  we  have  perwHully  known."— T*( 
peat,  and  whoae  lympalblea  can  find  in  the  1  Dial. 
muatieat  of  record*  ihe  palpituiDg  life  that  | 


THE  MISSISSIPPI  BASIN. 


Cartographical  Itlustta 
gilt  top,  $4.00, 
Thia  Tolome  takes  ui 


ade,  and 
M  Valley 


Sold  by  all  Booksilltrt.     Sent,  past-paid,  by 

HOUGHTON,   MIFFLIN  &  CO., 

I  E.  17th  Street,  NEW  YORK.  BOSTON. 


I  thaU  stay  hia»  no  longer 

Than  to  wiah,  that  if  he  be 

An  honest  Angler,  the  eatt  ioind 

May  never  blow  when  he  goes  a  flying, 

—WALTON'S  COMPLETE  ANGLER. 


Don't  tail  to  provide  your5elves  with 

DIXON'S 

RICAN    GRAPH  IT 

PENCILS 


AMERICAN    GRAPHITE 


To  perfect  four  vacation  outfit.       Their 
tough,     smooth    leads    will  please  you. 


JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO,  Jersey  ats,'!k-i. 
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Flick's  Automatic  Electric 

PROGRAM  CLOCK. 


MANHATTAN 

School  and  Church  Furnihife  Works, 

No.  127  Clinton  Place.  N.  Y. 


Scbolin,  T«i 

herBUKl 

Prlneip«l^  Soiins  0/  v»rio 

IS  kiadit.  Work  Berthtt 

tor  U*n<ul   TniDlDR,  Kl 

Pew..  PBlph.,  AlI.rR.il., 

nd  Cabinet  W 

tory  which  Is 

Ihe  only 

one  of  the  kind  in  New  Y 

ib-.e  b«t 

ikilled  labor  as  b«  Mcured. 

price*  .11  other  soods  1 


EirabldVd  1830.  .d 


Physical  and 
ChemicalApparatus 

Hicroscopea,  Telescopes  and  Lanterns, 

Dynamos,   Motori  and  Electrical 

Test  Instruments. 

Anatomical  Models. 

Chemicals  and  Chemical  Glass  Ware. 

Special  Apparatus  to  Order. 
Send  for  CaUUogtieg  and  Pricen, 

ALFRED  L.  ROBBINS  CO., 

I7e-I8l    Lake  street,  Chicago. 


ESTABLISBED  18S1. 

ElMER&AnEND, 

20S-2II  Third  Ave., 
NEW    YORK. 


Everything  necessary  for 
the  Chemical  and  Physical 
Laboratory  will  be  fur- 
nished of  best  quality  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Glass  and  metal  appara 
tus,  special,  made  to  order, 
according  to  drawings. 

Glass  blowing  and  en- 
graving done  on  premises. 


Phyaiail  uaA  Chemical  Appuatns. 
UicroKopca,  Teleacopes, 
Ptaotograpbic  Supplies, 

Optical  t-antema  ft  Slidei. 
Only  cpntfUtt  Stiftict  Faetery  im  the  Wtst, 
INSTRUUENTS  OP  PRECISION  TO  ORDSB- 
GHIOAQO. 


Barnes'  Foot  and  Power  Machineni. 


fOruMlnla- 


Coialoove  and  pria 

V.  T.  *  JOHN  BABNES  CO., 

Oil  Rnbj  Street.  RocspaRi>-  III 


ni  BEST  mCBIKE  tor  SCHOOL  llil  HOIE 


All  Statlonen  aell  It,    Prlee  •!.  Hi>t,  ripn 
p&ltl,  St.sn.    BEND  FOR  CIRCl'LAR. 

GOODELL  CO.,     Antrim,  N.  t 


School  of  Applied  Ethics. 


Vertical  Practice  Paper. 

Nickel  Clip*  for  Exhibit  paperi. 


Examination  Papers. 
Pens  for  Vertical  WrIUng. 


OSKEBAI.  SCHOOL  SDFPI.IES. 

CoiTWpaBileBoe  Bo11cti«d.    Write  (or  SatDplei.Prioa,  .ndEitlmateL 

FECKHAM,    LITTLE   A   CO.,   BO  Rttttda  StrMt,  HEW   YORK. 


'* Criterion"  and  ' 


Parabolon"  Projection  Lanterns. 

"  Criterion  "  Oxy- Hydrogen  Magic  Lantera. 

TbcM  Unlerna  are  lo  con.trucled  that  (ilher  Oil  Liahl.  Lime 
Listat,  or  Electric  LIgbl  nay  be  UKd  interdunyeably.  ^lentific 
Atlacbnenu  inlerchinRcatile  wllb  View  Float. 


Beoclje;,  Tool;  &•  Supplier 

Lnweit  pTicet.    Headquarters.    Send  for  CatalDCge. 
Special  dlscounl  lor  School*  and  Cl.»«. 

Chandler  &  Barber,  "Ei&^.*^ 


For  Suminer  Reading 

GET 

Parker's  Talks 
on  Pedagogics. 


It  will  give  you  new  inspiiution  for  m 

year's  work.  Vou  can't  afford  to  let  the 
year  go  by  without  needing  it,  507  pages. 
Handsomely  bound. 

Price  $t.;oi  to  teachers  .1.20;  postage 


E.  L.  KELLOGG  t  CO., 
NEW  YORK  ud  CHICAGO. 


SMITH'S  RAPID  PRACTICE 

Arithmetic   Cards. 

GREATEST  f  For  giving  ,  TtsTcii 
UBOR  I  any  amount  J  TfSnl 
SAVING  1  ofpractkeinl  .S'iS 
DEVICE    1  arithmetic      ^   'EAIB 

From  the  loweat  gr.dc  of  pnmacj  uJdiiion,  throwt 
Iraciioiu,  perccatase  to  ulvaace  Tirmm  ■mm  » 
KU  of  16  card)  tad,  eiery  noe  diaereot.  Price,  u 
cent,  ncl  per  kc,  pcatp.id.  Complete  men  of  S  v 
bandWHBe  wooden  box.    Price  on  application. 

E.  L  lELLOGC  t  CO.,  In  loit  1  CUmdl 


B" 


E 


STERBROOK'S 


standard  School  Numbers. 
'333^  444*    13S.   105  and  048. 

For  sale  by  all  Stationer*. 

ESIEBBEOOK  8TEEI  FBI  CO,  16  lotin  St ,  L  T 
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THE  NEOGRAPH 


The  new  Stencil  Process  Printer  will  make  a.ooo  copies  of  a  written 
or  type-written  original.     Anyone  can  use  it. 

Price,  $10.00  up. 

An  Improvamant  on 

theSlmplax  Printer, 
simple,  cheap,  effective — will  make  100  copies  from  pen-written 
original,  or  75  copies  from  typewriting.     No  washing  required. 

Price  $3.00  to  $10.00. 

LAWTON  &  CO.,  20  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


THE   DUPLICATOR, 


5UPFLIES 


APPLICATION 


5UPFLIES 


UNITED  STATES 
SERIES  HAPS 
KENDALL'S 
LUNAR  TELLURIC 
GLOBE 

NEW  NATIONAL 
READING  CHARTS 

OOOD  AOENTS 


Unitbd  States  School  Furniturb   Co. 

.  -  -  J'5-3J'-WJ'JJi-"-'>l'-  gl'CMO        SIDIEI,  OHIO         H  FJfTH,iiyE.,  lEIIf  WHIt 


SUMMER  COURSE  IN  LANGUAGES. 

Circulars  1133  Broadway,  New  YORK. 
Best  advantages  for  learning  conversation.  Normal  Cout«  for  teachers. 

THE  BERLITZ  SCHOOL  OF  LANGUAGES. 

ASBURY  PARK.       -      -      N.  J.  I  AUDITORIUM,  -  CHICAGO,  ILL 

Send  tor  liit  of  publkukiai  aad  wmple  pagA  ol  ibc  llluilTated  BerLii  Mcibod  (< 


or  CWldrn 


MESERYEY'S  TEXT-BOOKS  IN  BOOK-KEEPING. 

December,  1894,  the  Single  Entry  adopted  for  use  in  all  the  Grammar 
Schools  of  the  CITY  OF  CHICAGO. 

February  22,  1895,  by  act  of  Legislature  for  all  the  Free  Schools  of  the 
State  of  WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Meservey's  Text-Books  are  found  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of 
High  and  Grammar  Schools  in  an  entirely  satisfactory  manner. 

EacankiiMition  copg  nent:  Single  and  Double  Entry  for  SO  centsi 
Single  Entry,  SO  cents.    Corretpondenee  requeated, 

THOMPSON,  BROWN  &  CO.,  PubUslierB,  BOSTON,  CHICAGO. 


THE    NATIONAL 


SUMMER    SCHOOL 


We  aim  to  have  the  best  school  possible 
^d  to  get  the  ablest  instructors.  This 
costs  more.  The  best  is  always  most  cost- 
ly, but,  at  the  same  time  the  cheapest. 
Send  for  sixty-four  page  circular  giving  all 
details  of  work,  expense,  etc. 
Address, 

SHERMAN  WILLIAMS 

QI,BNS  FALLS,  K.   F. 


Kodak 
Quality 


DRAWING  MATERIALS.  -    - 
SURVEYING    INSTRUMENTS. 

Tbe  laiECii  ant]  tietl  Hioncd  itock  in  Ibi*  line. 
We  ere  t£oraii|;Iilr  (amlliar  wlih  the  reqoinmeaU 
lUor.U  ETBdevKiidareiiipplyuUEi 

CaULd([«r  gc 


KINDERfiARTEN 


ilD  SCHOOL    jsoHBRimHOBHiOO. 

8DPPU1B.      oiA«u"i»««r. 

I.  W         Mnr  ToBK. 

Seod  for  CataliisiiB- 


Mulo],  f  u  loaiidliiB,  uid  UsblT  wtli  [ 
1    &oti»7El«UiforKbooU,Chnn>taH,*( 

|-»IHVi.W«i?*-.'?S3r 

DaaorlDtlan  and  prloM  od  applioatlo  [ 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUHDRT, 

— COrOIVlf  ATl^^  II  ■   A 
B«>  Orwl.  OoptMt  %uaVl 
■alwel,OiiU.«.&A 


;;  BELLS 


The  LeadioeCon»erv»toryof  Americ. 

FoiraledbTD..  ETTourji^f.  C*iiLr*m.-niH,  llirteli 
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WALTER  BAKER  &  GO. 

PURE,  HIGH  GRADE 

Cocoas  aid  Chocolates 

HIGHEST  AWARDS 
Industrial  and  Food 

EXPOSITIONS 

w  iuMiPE  AM  mrnnK 

iCautlon:  S„^TX'h.'S; 


SOLD  BY  QROCERS  EVERYWHERI 

WALTER   BAKER  I  CO.,    DDRGHESTEfl,  Ml 


WANTED. 


»ioo  MLURS  g-S~,<,^*J 


DoD-linisa™.  Ttae  quIckHtKllinKllookouirifaDd- 
Hme  auiGt  itiUi  full  eipluutlDni  Ireeio  teacben  lor 
roc.,  to  paypotuge.   Agimts  Wa«» ted  Etkkvwh kite, 

F,  OLDACH,  Jr., 
aiblB  H*a>e,  54  N.  Vlk  St.,  PhllKdelvhlm,  Pa 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT'S  STEEL  PENS, 

The  Most  Perfect  Pens  Made, 
HAVE  FOR  FIFTY  TEARS  BEEN  THE  STAMDARD. 

Hla  Celebrated  Numben 

303,    404,    604  E.F.,    351,    601  E.F.,    170, 

«nd  hli  other  Etylea  may  be  had  ol  all  dealen  throughout  the  world. 

GOLD    MBDAL,    PARIS    EXPOSITIONS,    1S78    «nd     1 880 

And  the  AMortl  tX  the  Worlds  ColumbUm  EiKpoaMon,  Chieago, 

JOSEPH  OILLOTT  A  SONS,  01  John  Street,  NIW  YORK. 


Business  and  Pleasure 

European  Summer  Schools— Combining  Rest  and  Rtertalion— 
Sigktieeing,   Troa/elitig — A  Charming  Ocean    Voyage,  Etc. 

The  School  Journal  advertlies  a  remarkable  tour  amiteed  in  coanectloa  with  the  graU: 
London  and  NonhweMern  Railway  by  which  American  teachers  who  lo  desire  may  altend 
the  luronUT  icbooli  held  al  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Engtand,  Id  August.  Firtl-clast 
accommodations  are  offcfed  on  (be  Anchor  Lioe  Eipren  S.S.  Punustia,  leaving  New  YotL 
July  15.  All  of  the  Doled  Scotdi  and  English  placet  viilled  by  the  expensive  touts  are  seen 
as  well  as  the  nimmeT  school!,  London,  elc.,  making  a  lii  weeks  trip  from  New  York,  at 
the  modentf  sum  o(  $195. 

This  is  less  than  five  dolUn  per  day.  lnTeilieE.te  ifmitar  loun.  which  average  Tp  itjt. 
foT  $950 — over  tS.oo  per  daj — and  you  will  realiie  that  this  tour  cannot  be  duplicated.  Tht 
party  a  alreadj  foimed.  Not  lo  make  money  but  lo  attend  summer  schools.  You  can  put 
in  the  time  in  London  or  elsewhere  at  no  extra  expease.     See  itinerary  circular  sent  free. 

Send  your  steamer  deposit  of  ¥35.00  noai.  Elecide  al  ooce.  Particulars  cheeifully  fur 
Dished.  In  general :  One  week  Oxford  and  side  tnps,  one  week  Cambridge  with  side  trips, 
one  week  Lcndon,  the  regular  lour  down  west  coast  and  up  east  coast  with  slops,  a  week 
on  the  water  each  way,  and  at  home  Aug,  37. 

Com*  Nim—Will  You  Cof 

H.  S.  KELLOGG,  Mrr.,  61  East  9th  Street,  Wew  York  City, 


Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

Is  the  most  effective  and  agrw- 
able  remedy  in  existence  for 
preventing  indigestion,  and  re- 
lieving those  diseases  arising 
from  a  disordered  stomach. 


Dr.  W.  W.  Gardner.  Springfield, 
Mass.,  says :  "  I  value  it  as  an  excel- 
lent preventive  of  indig^estion,  aod 
a  pleasant  acidulated  drink  when 
properly  diluted  with  water  and 
sweetened." 

Descriptive  pamphlet  free  on  application  lo 
BnniCard  Clwmlaal    Worka,  Piovldewie.B. 

Beware  of  Substitutes  and  Imitations. 

For  sale  by  all  Drugslsts. 


The  Massachnsetts  Mntoal  Life  Insurance  Co., 

rtjt  SPRINGFIELD,    MASS.  =i«2S 

JoHH  A.  Hall,  President  H.  H.  PniLLirs,  Secreiary 

JANUARY    I,    189a. 
Auets   $i5,653i3M.6o.       Liabilitie*,  7i4t509>694-3I-       Surplat,  ¥1,143,(72.39. 

It  you  will  write  your  name,  date  of  birth,  and  address,  in  the  blank  form  below,  and 
wnd  it  to  the  above  address,  we  will  take  pleasure  in  showing  you.  not  an  "  estimate" 
out  a  "statembnt"  showing  the  eaact  values  in  cash  and  paid  up  insurance  which  would 
appear  in  a  Policy  issued  at  your  age. 


I  was  born 
My  Nam*  la. 


the-- 


-day  of  .- 


...In  the  y<iar.... 


READERS   will  confer  a  favor  by  meutioning  The  Journal  when  commuiu 
eating  with  advertisers. 


Vacation 

It  is  advisable  when  going  away  from 
home  to  take  with  you  a  supply  of 

Packer's 
Tar  Soap 

Because,  it  is  an  antiseptic  and  a  con- 
stant protection  against  contagion 

Because,  it  is  soothingandhealingaDd 
will  a  lay  itching  and  irritation 
caused  by  dust,  perspiration,  chaf- 
ing, prickly  heat,  insect  pests,sun- 
buro,  and  ivy-poisoning. 

Because,  bathing  and  shampooing 
with  this  good  tar  soap  is  a 

Hygienic  Luxury 
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Some  Questions> 

All  teachers  make  it  a  part  of  their  daily  business  to 
propose  questions  to  their  pupils ;  they  measure  the 
knowledge  their  pupils  have  obtained  and  judge  of  their 
mode  of  thinking  by  proposing  questions.  The  person 
who  is  aiming  to  do  genuine  work  in  any  sphere  will 
often  examine  himself  as  well  as  the  results  obtained, 
for,  as  he  thinketh,  so  does  he  stamp  his  work. 

In  teaching  there  are  two  elements,  the  teacher  and 
the  pupil  ;  the  pupil  may  be  considered  in  two  rela- 
tions, as  to  his  knowledge  and  his  culture ;  these  are 
three  lines  to  pursue.  Here  are  some  of  the  questions 
the  thoughtful  teacher  will  probably  daily  ask  himself. 

THE   TEACHER. 

1.  What  is  the  spirit  with  which  I  undertake  this 
work? 

2.  No  matter  how  much  teaching  is  belittled  and 
undervalued  by  the  world  in  general  does  it  stand  be- 
fore me  as  the  highest  work  in  which  man  can  engage  ? 

3.  Do  I  attempt  to  do  my  work  as  a  co-laborer  with 
the  Creator,  as  representing  him  ? 

4.  As  the  Creator  is  evidently  aiming  at  causing  his 
kingdom  to  come  on  earth,  am  I  trying  to  find  out  the 
principles  on  which  he  operates  so  that  I  may  apply 
them  in  the  work  I  have  undertaken  ? 

5.  Do  I  meet  my  pupils  as  one  that  seeks  their  high- 
est good  ? 

6.  Are  they  sure  that  my  inner  self  is  for  the  highest, 
the  noblest,  the  purest  ? 

7.  Do  I  set  them  an  example  of  unflagging  effort  for 
advancement  ? 

8.  Am  I  the  same  to  them  as  I  was  last  year,  just  as 
a  statue  would  be,  or  am  I  growing  in  their  sight  as  they 
are  growing  in  mine  ? 

9.  Is  my  personal  bearing  in  the  school-room  what  I 
would  have  them  copy  ? 

10.  Do  I  set  them  a  just  example  in  personal  neat- 
ness. 

11.  Are  they  sure  of  my  sympathy  in  their  efforts  ? 

12.  Is  the  one  who  has  tried  and  failed  sure  that  I 
esteem  him  as  much  as  the  one  who  has  succeeded  ? 

13.  Do  I  keep  ever  in  mind  that  word-repetition  does 
not  necessarily  imply  understanding  ? 

14.  Do  they  obtain  glimpses  day  by  day  of  the  beauti- 
ful in  human  conduct  ? 

15.  Do  they  feel  they  are  responsible  to  their  Creator, 
to  the  public,  to  the  school  authorities,  as  well  as  to  me  ? 

16.  Do  they  obtain  from  me  the  feeling  that  it  is  most 


desirable  to  acquire  a  part  of  the  vast  stores  of  knowl- 
edge that  exist  ? 

17.  Do  I  make  the  school-room  an  attractive  place  ? 

18.  Are  they  sure  I  am  certain  to  be  just  in  my  deal- 
ings with  them  ? 

THE   PUPILS. 

1.  Are  my  pupils  courteous  to  me  and  to  each  other  ? 

2.  Do  they  respect  my  person,  office,  and  authority  ? 

3.  Are  neatness  and  cleanliness  firmly  impressed  on 
them  as  important  qualities  ? 

4.  Have  they  industrious  habits  ?  Is  industry  a  fixed 
habit  ? 

5.  Do  they  do  their  work  in  a  systematic  manner  ? 

6.  Are  they  evidently  observant  of  the  rights  of 
others  ? 

7.  Are  they  self-controlled  ? 

8.  Are  they  honest  in  their  study,  their  recitations, 
their  dealings  ? 

9.  Have  they  fixed  upon  a  model  or  standard  for  con- 
duct? 

10.  Have  they  evidently  decided  (at  least  a  majority) 
to  do  right  at  all  hazards  ? 

11.  Do  they  make  an  understanding  of  what  they  are 
learning  the  object  of  their  study  ? 

12.  Are  the  habits  they  are  forming  those  that  will 
remain  with  them  after  they  have  left  school. 

13.  Is  their  work,  such  as  drawing,  map-drawing,  etc., 
done  with  neatness  and  with  effort  for  elegance,  or  are 
the  blackboards  covered  with  eye-paining  scrawls  ? 

14.  Are  they  anxious  to  go  on  with  their  education, 
or  would  they  prefer  to  leave  school  ? 

15.  Do  they  give  at  home  and  to  the  public  attractive 
accounts  of  the  school-room  work.  That  is,  is  the  re- 
port they  make  of  what  is  done  in  the  school-room  such 
as  gives  the  public  a  high  opinion  of  the  school  ? 

16.  Are  they  examples  to  the  public  of  the  advan- 
tages of  education  ? 

17.  Have  they  come  to  have  a  sacred  regard  for  duty  ? 

THE   STUDIES. 

1.  Is  the  knowledge  they  are  obtaining  that  which 
human  beings  ought  to  obtain  ? 

2.  Do  they  have  clear  ideas  of  their  own  immediate 
surroundings?  The  world  immediately  before  and 
around  them  ? 

3.  Do  they  continue  that  knowledge  of  themselves 
begun  in  the  home,  as  to  cleanliness,  carriage  of  the 
body,  proper  clothes,  personal  development,  bearing 
towards  others,  etc.,  etc.? 

4.  Do  they  make  attainments  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
visible  earth,  the  plants,  animals,  atmosphere,  tempera- 
ture, etc. 

5.  Do  they  investigate  of  themselves  the  qualities, 
usefulness,  etc.,  of  the  various  objects  that  come  into 
their  hands,  as  the  inkstand,  the  knife,  the  slate,  the 
chair. 
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6.  Do  they  enlarge  their  ideas  of  their  companions, 
their  friends,  their  neighbors,  the  people  about  them, 
so  as  to  form  some  clear  and  general  conception  of  man  ? 

Have  they  become  users  of  good  language  ?  Do  they 
love  the  beautiful  thoughts  of  the  poets?  Are  they 
ready  to  express  themselves  in  language  ?  Have  they  a 
taste  for  reading  the  right  sort  of  books  ? 

8.  In  the  use  of  numbers  do  they  recite  the  tables  in 
a  mechanical  way  ?  When  they  say  "  three  times  four  " 
for  example,  do  they  know  what  represents  in  reality 
such  an  expression  ? 

9.  Have  they  obtained  settled  principles  concerning 
their  duty  to  each  other  and  to  you,  or  do  they  do  what 
they  do  because  they  must,  rather  than  because  they 
ought  ? 

II.  Will  the  studies  you  have  put  before  them  make 
them  happier,  more  successful  in  life,  and  will  it  make 
them  agreeable  as  sons  and  daughters,  or  as  citizens  ? 

Handicraft. 

By  Irma  T.  Jones. 

Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  prejudice.  Opposition  to 
manual  training  as  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  pub- 
lic school  often  results  from  a  failure  to  apprehend 
what  it  is  and  what  it  aims  to  do  tor  the  youth  taught. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  what  is  termed  shyd  for  want 
of  a  better  name. 

America  is  indebted  to  Sweden  for  the  word,  and  for 
the  system  which  it  represents.  Singularly  the  hand  of 
a  woman  brought  to  our  shores  this  increasingly  valu- 
able contribution  to  popular  education.  Literally  slojd, 
or  preferably  sloyd,  derived  from  the  Icelandic,  means 
dexterity  or  skill,  but  secondarily  it  stands  for  the 
training  which  aims  to  render  hand  and  eye  and  judg- 
ment dextrous.  It  does  not  teach  trades,  nor  does  it 
include  iron  and  metal  working.  With  wood,  usually 
the  cheapest  of  materials,  and  with  carefully  selected 
tools,  sloyd  applies  or  develops  the  knowledge  of  form 
taught  in  the  kindergarten,  in  a  systematic  and  logical 
order  by  the  manufacture  of  useful  products.  Every 
mechanic  knows  that  all  structures,  however  elaborate 
or  costly,  are  evolved  by  a  combination  of  very  simple 
processes,  according  to  well-known  and  fixed  principles. 
He  knows,  too,  that  the  trained  eye  and  hand  can  adapt 
these  principles  in  a  multitude  of  ways. 

There  is  in  Sweden  a  distinct  class  known  as  sloyd- 
ers,  whom  we  would  call  jacks  of  all  trades,  as  they  are 
able  to  do  various  odd  jobs  about  a  house,  fitting  doors, 
shelves,  locks,  repairing  broken  furniture,  and  many 
other  things  in  the  interest  of  comfort  and  economy. 

Not  more  than  a  dozen  years  have  passed  since  the 
valuable  results  of  manual  training  in  the  public  schools 
of  Sweden  attracted  the  attention  of  American  educa- 
tors, particularly  of  those  who  began  to  realize  that 
something  is  needed  to  supplement  the  good  results  of 
the  kindergarten. 

Marie  Topelius,  seeking  an  opportunity  to  teach 
sloyd,  arrived  from  Sweden  at  an  opportune  moment. 
No  argument  was  needed  to  show  that  here  at  last  was 
the  missing  link  between  the  primary  kindergarten  and 
the  advanced  manual  training  schools  and  polytechnic 
institutes  already  established.  It  was  already  evident 
that  for  want  of  that  link  many  benefits  derived  from 
the  kindergarten  were  being  lost  before  the  training 
school  age  arrived,  while  the  elaborate  and  expensive 
outfit  required  for  the  latter  rendered  it  an  impossible 
adjunct  of  the  ordinary  public  school. 

Moreover,  thoughtful  minds  were  seriously  asking 
the  question, ''  Is  the  present  form  of  education  which 
ignores  the  hand  and  the  eye  best  calculated  to  fit  the 
child  for  a  useful  career  in  life  ? "  Again  they  saw  that 
"  It  is  more  natural  for  a  boy  to  be  able  to  draw  a 
sphere  or  to  make  one  out  of  wood  or  clay  than  to  un- 


dersUnd  the  geometrical  definition."  The  way  was 
thus  prepared  for  the  adoption  of  the  system  in  Amer- 
ica. As  early  as  1882  sloyd  had  been  made  a  compul- 
sory part  of  the  public  school  curriculum  in  France. 
England  has  followed  her  rival's  example.  Sweden 
shows  remarkable  results  in  the  influence  of  manual 
training  upon  the  character  and  thrift  of  her  laboring 
classes.  Russia,  Denmark,  Finland,  Germany,  Belgium, 
and  Italy  are  also  incorporating  it  as  a  part  of  their 
school  systems. 

The  coming  of  Miss  Topelius  and  her  sister  mark  an 
era  in  the  history  of  manual  training  in  the  United 
States.  For  some  reason  it  became  more  readily  ap- 
preciated in  Chicago  than  elsewhere,  and  that  city  was 
the  principal,  if  not  the  only,  point  where  instructors 
could  be  trained.  But  to-day,  Boston  stands  unrivaled 
in  the  facilities  afforded  for  acquiring  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  sloyd  under  the  enthusiastic  lead  of  Gus- 
tav  Larsson,  of  the  Appleton  street  school.  New  York, 
Pittsburg,  and  many  towns  in  Pennsylvania  and  in 
some  of  the  Western  states  have  one  or  more  sloyd  in- 
structors in  their  public  schools. 

In  the  words  of  the  French  minister  of  education, 
"  The  love  for  work  can  only  come  through  the  habit  of 
working,  and  reciprocally  the  habit  of  work  can  only 
come  by  implanting  the  love  of  it."  To  evolve  skill 
and  a  love  of  labor  from  a  child's  inner  consciousness 
without  permitting  the  experience  of  some  specific  work 
is  as  impossible  as  to  have  well-nourished  bodies  on  a 
diet  of  pickles  and  cake.  Nor  is  it  reasonable  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  an  educational  superstructure  in  the 
kindergarten  and  then  wait  until  these  foundations  arc 
half  obliterated  before  continuing  the  building. 

So  naturally  do  the  principles  and  methods  of  sloyd 
follow  kindergarten  instruction  that  it  practically  solves 
the  problem  of  manual  training  for  the  intermediate 
grades,  of  the  public  school.  By  means  of  its  easy 
graded  steps,  its  admirable  system  of  logical  sequences 
in  wood,  the  Froebel  idea  of  evolving  instruction  by 
doing  is  continually  applied  during  the  period  when  the 
growing  life  and  intellect  of  the  child  is  most  suscept- 
ible to  influence. 

No  extended  argumeot  is  needed  to  prove  the  desir- 
ability of  increasing  the  practical  element  in  education. 
Everywhere  the  cry  is  heard  for  something  which  will 
better  equip  one  for  the  struggle  of  earning  a  liveli- 
hood. The  taxpayer  does  not  care  to  pay  for  teaching 
various  trades,  but  he  does  demand  with  much  reason 
that  the  knowledge  taught  in  the  public  school  shall  be 
fundamental  and  utilitarian  in  character. 

It  is  argued  in  favor  of  sloyd  that  it  is  so  arranged 
and  graded  as  to  be  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the 
average  child.  Also  that  it  so  excites  and  sustains  in- 
terest that  attention  and  progress  are  assured.  It  is 
also  noticeable  that  the  child's  interest  increases  with 
each  session.  The  fascination  of  creation  becomes  a 
constant  and  growing  pleasure.  Boys  and  girls  attend- 
ing the  sloyd  classes  have  frequently  been  known  to 
forsake  the  playground  and  stand  many  minutes  in  a 
broiling  sun  waiting  impatiently  for  the  lesson  hour. 
The  wajward  forget  to  be  bad,  and  the  question  of 
school  discipline  resolves  itself  into  self-government 
while  the  active  energies  of  the  class  are  expended  in 
making  things,  rather  than  in  attempting  to  memorize 
words  and  phrases  which  signify  nothing  to  the  imma- 
ture mind. 

Again,  the  objects  made  are  useful,  and  the  principles 
underlying  their  construction  of  universal  application. 
The  joy  of  seeing  positive  results  of  one's  toil  in  a  fin- 
ished and  perfect  copy  of  his  model  is  ecstacy,  even  to 
a  child  of  dull  perception. 

It  is  often  asserted  that  the  tendency  of  the  ordinary 
school  curriculum  is  to  diminish  respect  for  manual 
toil.  Sloyd,  on  the  other  hand,  teaches  the  pupil  to  see 
honor  in  perfect  work,  and  develops  respect  for  rough 
bodily  labor.  Habits  of  order  and  neatness  are  formed 
unconsciously  by  the  training  received  from  day  to  day 
in  an  industry  which  allows  personal  cleanliness.  This 
last  feature  is  a  decided  advantage  as  compared  with 
the  work  of  a  forge  or  molding  room. 
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Of  still  greater  value  are  the  sense  of  form  and  gen- 
eral dexterity  of  hand  which  are  to  be  gained  from 
sloyd.  '^  It  interprets  the  world  to  the  pupil,  and  makes 
a  man  of  the  milk-sop."  Its  course  of  study  is  suscept- 
ible, of  unlimited  variety,  and  easily  adapted  to  the 
needs  and  conditions  of  school  life.  Sloyd  "  makes  a 
powerful  link  between  home  and  school,  and  where  the 
pupil  is  under  ill-advised  influence  out  of  school,  it  cor- 
rects this  influence." 

As  a  partial  substitute  for  physical  culture,  sloyd  en- 
hances the  pupil's  zest  for  his  book  studies,  under  the 
stimulus  of  quickened  and  healthful  circulation  and  nu- 
trition. It  not  only  renders  the  child  self-helpful,  but 
it  whispers  in  his  heart,  *  Help  your  neighbor.' " 

Still  another  argument  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of 
this  form  of  manual  training  into  the  public  school  cur- 
riculum is  that  an  elaborate  and  expensive  outfit  is  not 
required.  It  i§  surprising  to  learn  what  .may  be  ac- 
complished with  a  very  few  hundred  dollars  under  the 
direction  of  a  capable  instructor.  The  greatest  ex- 
pense after  providing  a  suitable  room  is  the  salary  of 
the  teacher.  As  demand  outruns  supply  good  salaries 
are  the  rule. 

Industrial  drawing  is  often  made  a  part  of  the  duties 
of  the  sloyd  instructor  thus  lessening  expense.  Con- 
sidering the  physical,  moral,  and  even  commercial  bene- 
fits accruing  from  manual  training,  what  sufficient 
reason  can  there  be  for  not  making  this  valuable  and 
eminently  useful  training  a  part  of  every  child's  educa- 
tion ? 

The  hand,  the  eye,  and  the  judgment,  are  the  stock 
in  trade  of  the  great  mass  of  the  race  ;  unless  they  are 
trained  for  life's  duties,  misery  must  result.  "The 
world  needs  to  have  its  hand-workers  become  head- 
woilcers,  and  its  head-workers  become  hand-workers." 
Knowledge  takes  the  sting  from  toil,  and  lightens 
drudgery.  If  they  knew  the  "  things  which  make  for 
their  peace,"  our  toiling  millions  would  rise  and  assert 
the  right  of  every  child  to  its  share  of  manual  training. 

Ambidexterity  and  Vertical 

Penmanship. 

By  John  Jackson.* 

Some  surprise  may  be  caused  by  my  advocacy  of  am- 
bidexterity in  handwriting.  This  principle  cannot  be 
too  strongly  emphasized  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
elements  in  a  system  of  hygienic  penmanship. 

About  three  years  ago,  in  commenting  on  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography 
held  in  London,  when  a  resolution  in  favor  of  upright 
penmanship  and  its  universal  adoption  was  unanimously 
passed,  the  Lancet  had  the  following  remarks  : 

"The  number  of  muscles  put  in  action  when  a  person 
is  writing  is  prodigious,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  be- 
ginners every  muscle  of  the  body  must  yield  its  assent 
before  the  graphic  symbols  trickle  from  the  pen.  The 
great  drawback  of  writing  as  an  exercise  for  children  is 
the  fact  that  it  involves  one-half  of  the  body  only,  and 
the  necessity  of  fixing  the  spinal  column  causes  the 
child  instinctively  to  loll  upon  its  left  side  while  the 
right  arm  is  working.  To  what  extent  the  asymmetiy  of 
posture  is  caused  by  the  fashion  of  sloping  the  letters 
It  would  be  difficult  to  say.  .  .  .  The  true  remedy 
for  the  evils  produced  by  learning  to  write  seems  to  us 
to  be  to  teach  the  child  to  use  both  hands,  and  to  prac- 
tice alternately  with  either  hand.  .  .  .  Vertical 
writing  lends  itself  more  readily  to  ambidexterity  than 
does  sloping  writing,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
clerk  who  could  write  with  equal  facility  with  either 
hand,  and  could  rest  one  side  of  the  body  while  the 
other  was  working,  would  be  little  liable  to  writer's 
cramp  and  simliar  troubles." 

These  sentiments  have  been  confirmed  in  the  more 
recent  pronouncements  of  specialists  in   nervous  dis- 

*Froni  advanced  sheet  of  the  preface  to  Mr.  Jackson's  new  work  on  **  The 
Teaching:  of  Vertical  Writing."  By  courtesy  of  the  publisher,  Wm. 
Beverley  Harison/N.  Y. 


orders,  and  of  others  who  have  given  most  careful  at- 
tention to  the  subject.  It  is  well  known  that  scrivener's 
palsy  or  writer's  cramp  is  caused  by  excessive  use  of 
the  muscles  engaged  in  the  act  of  writing.  It  is  also 
generally  known  that  the  victims  to  this  serious  malady 
are  drawn  almost  exclusively  from  the  ranks  of  the 
obliquely  writing  community.  Whether  this  results  from 
the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  our  people  were  and 
are  sloping  writers,  or  (as  medical  and  other  authorities 
declare)  from  the  injurious  efifects  of  slanting  the  writ- 
ing at  all,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  ;  but  I  do  know  that 
vertical  writing  is  actually  the  only  hygienic  system, 
and  that  it  does  not  induce  the  disease  above  referred 
to,  as  witness  the  typical  case  where  a  sufiferer  from  the 
cramp  fully  recovered  after  abandoning  the  sloping 
style  and  adopting  the  upright. 

One  of  the  best  known  specialists  in  nervous  dis- 
orders writes  just  recently  on  this  very  question,  and 
gives  as  his  opinion,  founded  on  the  observation  and 
treatment  of  a  large  number  of  cases,  that  vertical  writ- 
ing must  be  used  if  the  disease  is  to  be  averted,  or,  as 
the  alternative,  ambidexterity  must  be  taught  and  ac- 
quired. Since  upright  penmanship  is  the  only  method 
equally  adapted  for  both  hands,  this  is  tantamount  to 
saying  :  "Write  vertically  with  one  hand  or  both,— but 
write  vertically,  and  writer's  cramp  will  then  become  a 
matter  of  history." 

We  have  here  an  almost  irresistible  argument  for  the 
universal  adoption  of  vertical  writing,  the  acquiring  of 
which  is  so  wonderfully  easy  and  simple,  whatever  the 
age  or  ability  of  the  writer. 

Then  what  about  left-handed  penmanship  ?  Is  it  de- 
sirable or  necessary?  What  are  its  advantages  or 
claims  ?  Surely  the  quotation  from  the  Lancet  is  suffi- 
cient reply.  For,  first,  is  it  not  quite  true  that  thou- 
sands— nay,  tens  of  thousands — of  persons  write  for  very 
long  periods — eight,  ten,  twelve,  or  even  fourteen  hours 
daily — and  this  often  for  years  together  ?  Is  it  not  also 
equally  true  that  many  of  these  persons,  quite  a  large 
number  in  the  aggregate  of  these  clerical  machines, 
soon  get  out  of  order  and  work  irregularly  ;  whilst  an 
alarmingly  large  proportion  of  them  cease  working  al- 
together at  a  comparatively  early  stage  utterly  dis- 
abled ?  NoWj  if  these  failures  result  from  overworked 
muscles — and  they  certainly  do — it  is  obvious  that  they 
could  be  avoided  if  the  cause  of  them  were  removed. 
Teach  and  practice  left-hand  writing,  and  the  object  is 
reached. 

The  clerk,  copyist,  or  author  tires  his  right  band, 
arm,  etc.,  wearies  the  muscles,  and  deteriorates  their 
powers,  say  in  the  first  half  of  the  day.  He  then  has 
recourse  to  his  reserve  set  of  muscles,  and  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time  the  left  side,  hand,  and  arm  are  put 
into  requisition,  the  right  hand  thus  obtaining  that  rest 
which  in  no  other  condition  could  be  secured.  Or — as- 
suming for  the  time  being  that  both  hands  wrote  ex- 
actly the  same  style — they  could  be  alternately  used 
several  times  during  the  day,  and  neither  set  of  muscles 
would  get  strained  or  fatigued  at  all.  Thus,  the  first 
great  advantage  to  be  derived  from  left-hand  writing  is 
the  avoidance  of  writer's  cramp — an  afiiiction  that  is 
becoming  more  prevalent  every  year — and  similar 
troubles ;  and  the  second  advantage  is  reducing  to  a 
minimum  the  extreme  weariness  consequent  upon  long 
hours  at  the  desk. 

But,  further,  how  often  it  happens  in  one's  lifetime 
that  the  right  hand  is  temporarily  useless  or  unavail- 
able at  the  moment  when,  if  the  left  were  endowed 
with  the  same  cunning,  it  would  be  incalculably  more 
valuable  to  us  ?  How  many  operations  and  offices  could 
be  more  efficiently  performeci  were  we  not  so  clumsy 
with  our  left  hand?  What  anad  vantage  over  us  in 
every  respect  bur  "ambidexterous  friends  can  boast  of, 
whether  in  the  home,  the  office,  the  workshop,  the  gym- 
nasium, or  the  cricket  field?  Then  what  instructive 
studies  present  themselves  in  connection  with  this  ques- 
tion? How  interesting^f  not  indeed  exciting — to 
watch  the  progress  of  both  hands,  and  to  compare  their 
work  in  the  juvenile  pupil.  Will  the  character  of  indi- 
viduality exhibit  itself  in  precisely  identical  modes  and 
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forms  of  expression  in  both  hands  ?  Will  both  hands 
write  with  equal  speed,  and  will  both  hands  show  ex- 
actly tbe  same  standard  of  excellence,  say  at  maturity  or 
at  any  preceding  stage  ?  Ambidexterity  in  handwriting 
should  certainly  be  taught  to  the  rising  generation.  It 
could  not  do  harm,  and  it  certainly  would  do  a  great 
amount  of  good.  It  would  not  occupy  more  time,  and 
the  results  would  be  widespread,  and  in  every  way  ben- 
eficial. If  left-hand  work  were  taught,  not  only  in  writ- 
ing, but  in  drawing  and  art  classes,  I  think  there  is  lit- 
tle doubt  that  it  would  establish  its  superiority  so  sat- 
isfactorily as  to  pave  the  way  for  a  very  speedy  intro- 
duction of  a  general  ambidexterity  in  handicrafts  of  all 
descriptions. 
Lenden,  March,  iSgs. 

(CopTilebt  1895.    Bj  Wm.  Bererler  HariloD.) 


the  foreanna  arc  placed  upon  the  desk  the  elbows  must  be  spread 
as  shown  in  Figs.  2  and  3.  This  position  of  tbeann  is  commoDly 
illustrated  in  books  on  sloping  writing.  Regarding  this  as  ihe 
inevitable  position  of  the  arms  it  has  been  claimed  that  the  papa- 
must  be  turned  as  in  Diaeram  i,  bringing  the  lines  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  forearm  which,  swinging  on   its  fixed  rest  at  0,  de- 


Vertical  Writing. 


^ 


To  get  a  clear  and  correct  idea  of  the  proper  position  for  vei^ 
tical  writing  it  is  necessary  to  cut  away  a  little  more  underbrush 
of  miaconcMtion.  Professional  penmen  havebcen  slow  to  adopt 
the  new  style,  urging  as  a  fundamental  objection  that  it  does  not 
admit  of  freedom  of  movement.  They  have  missed  the  idea 
that  "  it  is  primarily  a  reform  in  posture, '  which,  as  I  have  tried  to 
show  in  Pan  I.,  involves  a  radical  change  in  the  position  of  the 
hand  and  in  the  relation  of  the  arm  to  the  desk.  The  ideal  has 
been  a  iyitem  of  ■writings  and  for  years  there  has  been  a  more  or 
less  unconscious  effort  to  adapt  human  bodies,  and  school  and  office 
desks,  to  the  requirements  of  this  system  of  writing.  One  marked 


scribes  an  arc  of  which  one  of  the  ruled  lines  is  a  chord.  If, 
however,  the  paper  be  placed  as  in  Diagram  a,  the  arm  would 
have  to  be  lilted  frequently  or  drawn  up  the  sleeve  to  allow  the 
pen  to  follow  the  lines.  In  this  connection  I  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  from  Supervisor  Newtands : 

"  If  there  were  no  alternative  as  to  the  position  of  the  arm  and 
hand  then  their  citadel,  considering  the  style  of  desk,  wouM  be 
impregnable ;  but  unfortunately  for  their  cause  we  have  alterna- 
tives. Fig.  4  represents  the  position  many  of  our  pupils  assume 
at  this  kind  of  desk,  and  Diagram  3  illustrates  the  movement  of 
the  hand  and  arm.  The  paper  is  placed  near  the  edge  of  the  desk 
and  the  arm  rests  lightly  on  the  upper  part  of  the  nrist,  the  elbows 
hanging  easily  at  the  side,  the  weight  of  the  arm  being  principally 
supported  from  the  shoulder.  The  wrist  acts  as  a  moving  rest 
similar  to  the  service  performed  by  the  fingers  in  the  old  muscu- 
lar, forearm  or  combined  movement,  or  whatever  it  is  the  teach- 
ers of  the  slope  use  in  their  writing.    But  some  teachers  may  find 


Diagnun  i. 
result  has  been  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  slope  of  the  desk. 
The  monks  who  used  vertical  letters  in  their  missals,  worked 
upon  desks  which  sloped  quite  as  much  as  the  reading  desks  of 
to-day.  The  introduction  of  italic  letters  and  the  gradual  in- 
crease of  the  slope  has  been  followed  by  a  corresponding  reduc- 
tion of  the  inclination  of  the  desk,  until  now  few  school  desks 
have  a  slope  of  more  than  live  degrees,  and  in  many  business 
and  penmanship  schools  the  desks  are  perfectly  flat.  A  reaction 
cannot  come  too  soon.  It  is  not  long  since  a  sloping  writer  ad- 
vocated a  desk  slightly  inclined  from  the  writer.  This  would 
certainly  facilitate  the  sliding  movement  about  which  so  much  has 
recently  been  said. 


special  cases  in  which  the  desk  is  so  much  too  high  that  the  pu> 
pils  cannot  take  this  position  and  write  freely.  In  this  extreme 
case  the  pupil  may  be  allowed  to  place  his  forearms  on  the  desk 
and  turn  the  paper  a  few  degrees. 

"  The  effort  to  get  pupils  to  write  with  the  paper  square  in 
front  of  them  with  the  arms  resting. on  the  desk  toffi'resnlt  in 
many  of  the  pupils  pushing  the  left  arm  well  up  on  the  desk, 
as  presented  in  Fig.  \.  This  is  the  worst  position  assumed  by 
any  of  our  pupils,  even  under  these  unfavoruile  conditions." 

The  natural  posidon  at  a  desk  of  proper  betgfat  and  sli^ 


andslime— 
1  7,  and  die 


This  reduction  m  the  inclination  of  the  desk  necessitated  rais-  about  fifteen  degrees— is  illustrated  in  Figs.  6  and  7,  and 
ing  the  front  edge  to  bring  the  paper  to  nearly  this  right  distance  hand  position  is  still  more  clearly  shown  in  Fi?,  8.  With 
from  the  eyes  without  completely  doubling  the  body.    Then  when      proper  conditions  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  teach  this  positi 
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pupils  assume  it  instinctively.  In  ourcxperiments  we  extemporized 
sloping  desks  for  some  pupils  who  at  the  ordinary  desk,  assumed 
the  worst  position.  Affirst  they  placed  the  left  arm  up  on  the 
desic  as  before,  but  apparently  found  it  uncomfortable  and  );n'3(^~ 
ually  withdrew  it  and  straightened  up  to  quite  a  natural  position. 

It  is  exceedingly  important  that  teachers  introducing  vertical 
writing  should  understand  that  this  ideal  position  of  body  and 
hand  cannot  always  be  maintained  at  the  nearly  flat  desk,  partic- 
ularly when  unadjustable  in  height  and  nearness. 

If  the  hand  is  kept  in  the  proper  position  on  such  a  desk  it  is 
unnatural  and  restrains  freedom  of  movement,  giving  usually  only 
a  cramped  finger  movement,  and  poor,  slow  writing.  It  is  prob- 
ably only  this  position  that  many  of  the  opponents  of  vertical 
writing  have  seen.  When  the  arm  is  raised,  as  in  Fig.  2,  the 
palm  IS  naturally  turned  more  downward. 

This  was,  we  think,  the  position  occupied  by  our  pupils  at  the 
time  of  Prof.  Shaw's  visit,  nearly  two  years  ago.  and  which  he 
has  described  as  "  very  constrained  ;"  "  the  conventional  position 
of  the  writing  master.  He  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  fact 
that  with  the  paper  straight  in  front  of  them,  with  such  faulty 
desks  as  we  have,  the  pupils  could  scarcely  take  any  belter  posi- 
tion. It  is  true  wc  have  since  improved  this  by  the  two  modifi- 
cations already  referred  to.  namely,  that  shown  by  Fig.  4  and 
Diagram  3,  and  the  very  slight  tummg  of  the  paper,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  desk  must  very  largely  determine  the  position 
of  the  body  and  hand.  He  implies  that  in  concluding  his  para- 
graph in  reference  to  our  school,  but  the  fact  should  have  been 
stated  clearly  at  first,  as  most  important  and  explaining  the  rest. 

That  the  Germans  get  better  hygienic  results  is  no  doubt  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  have  never  adopted  the  modern  American 
style  of  desk.  To  the  results  we  had  then  obtained  Prof.  Shaw 
refers  in  very  complimentary  terms,  but  attributes  the  fact  to  the 
■'  novelty  of  the  system  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  teachers."  At 
the  end  of  nearly  three  years  the  novelty  is  gone,  though  perhaps 
the  enthusiasm  has  increased,  for  we  think  our  present  results 
quite  eclipse  what  we  were  pleased  to  pronounce  excellent. 

Dr.  Shaw's  warning  to  American  educators  and  boards  of  edu- 
cation regarding  the  interests  of  the  publishers  in  this  matter  is 
timely.  The  countr>*  is  being  flooded  with  copy-books  that  do 
not  in  any  sense  represent  vertical  writing.  The  reform  in  posi- 
tion, though  fundamental,  is  not  all.  Reform  in  the  style  and 
character  of  letter  forms  is  a  natural  consequence  just  as  radical. 
Hair  lines,  long  loops,  short  turns,  delicate  shading,  all  must  go. 
There  must  be  a  complete  breaking  away  from  old  ideals. 

I  would  also  commend  Dr.  Shaw's  idea  that  during  the  first 
two  years  the  blackboard  should  be  used  as  much  as  possible. 
Since,  however,  the  size  of  primary  classes  and  the  limited  black- 
board space,  make  it  impossible  to  give  sufficient  writmg  practice 
in  this  way,  we  must  look  for  the  next  best  thing.    This  we  have 


found  to  be  large  letters  written  with  a  broad,  smooth  pen  on  at 
least  fairly  good  paper.  This  involves  none  of  the  close,  nervous 
tension  required  for  fine  work,  and  for  work  upon  slates  or  soft 
paper  with  lead  pencils.  That  young  children  are  fond  of  writ- 
ing these  large  forms  with  pen  and  ink,  and  show  no  evidence  of 
strain,  is  guarantee  that  brief  lessons  under  these  conditions  are 
not  injurious,  and  the  results  are  most  gratifying. 
Kingston,  Onl. 


If- 

Giant  Sun. 

Easy  Lessons  in  Astronomy. 
By  Mary  Proctor. 

The  sun.  the  ruler  of  the  planetary  system,  is  the  grandest  and 
most  important  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  to  the  earth  and  the 
other  planets  which  circle  around  it.  It  is  the  source  of  every 
form  of  energy  existing  upon  this  earth,  excepting  only  the  ac- 
tion of  the  tides  and  those  activities  which  are  due  to  the  earth's 
internal  heat.  From  the  cyclone  and  the  hurricane  to  the  gen- 
tlest breeze  of  summer,  all  the  movements  in  our  air  are  due  to 
the  sun's  heat ;  thunder  and  hEhtning,  rain,  snow,  and  hail,  all 
forms  of  running  water,  from  trie  vast  volumes  of  the  Nile,  to 
the  tiniest  streamlet;  from  the  mighty  cataract  to  the  slowly 
creeping  brook,  the  glacier,  the  avalanche,  and  all  forms  of 
springs,  are  the  products  of  solar  energy.  All  orders  of  veget- 
ation owe  their  growth  to  the  sun's  rays,  not  only  those  which 
clothe  the  earth  now,  but  those  also  which  formed  the  forests  of 
past  ages,  and  now  form  the  stores  of  accumulated  energy  exist- 
ing in  coal  mines  and  collections  of  natural  gas  and  mineral  oil 
beneath  the  earth's  crust.  Without  his  life-nourishing  heat  no 
form  0/  animal  life  could  exist  on  the  earth,  in  the  air,  or  in  the 
waters.  Man  himself  owes  not  only  his  life  but  all  his  powers, 
to  the  sun's  amazingly  profuse,  yet  steady  emission  of  heat.  In 
a  sense  never  suspected  by  the  sun- worshipers  of  old,  the  sun 
is  the  greatest  emblem  01  almighty  power,  even  as  his  light  is 
the  aptest  emblem  of  all-seeing  wisdom. 

The  real  size  of  Giant  Sun  can  be  inferred  from  his  apparent 
size  only  when  his  distance  is  known.  According  to  Professor 
Young,the  distance  of  the  sun  from  our  earth,  is  a  little  less  than 
g;,'>(io,ooo  miles;  and  its  diameter  is  tl6^,soo  miles,  or  109I 
times  that  of  the  earth.  "If  we  suppose  the  sun  to  be  hollowed 
out,  and  the  earth  placed  at  the  center  of  it,  the  sun's  surface 
would  be  413.000  miles  away.  Now  since  the  distance  of  the 
moon  from  the  earth  is  about  239,000  miles  she  would  be  only  a 
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little  more  than  half-way  out  from  the  earth  to  the  inner  surface 
of  the  hollow  globe,  which  would  thus  form  a  very  good  back- 
ground for  the  study  of  the  linear  motions."  (Lessons  in  astron- 
omy, p.  112.    Young.) 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  realize  the  enormous  distance  at 
which  our  sun  is  placed,  with  regard  to  the  earth.  Could  we 
construct  a  railroad  from  the  earth  to  the  sun,  an  express  train 
going  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute,  would  take  about  1 76| 
years,  in  reaching  its  destination.  If  we  take  more  rapid  mo- 
tions, as  that  of  a  cannon-ball,  we  get  more  manageable  periods 
of  time.  Nine  years,  for  example,  would  suffice  to  carry  a  body 
from  the  earth  to  the  sun  witn  the  motion  which  can  now  be 
given  to  a  cannon-ball  as  it  leaves  the  cannon's  mouth ;  but  the 
velocity  of  a  ball  so  moving  is  far  too  great  for  us  to  be  able  to 
conceive  it,  since  it  signifies  motion  which  the  eye  cannot  follow. 
Sound,  as  it 'travels  in  air.  would  take  more  than  fourteen  years 
in  reaching  the  sun—  a  thought  which  would  have  been  rather 
startling  to  the  sun-worshipers,  who  raised  their  voices  in 
prayer  to  their  glowing  god.  Sensation  travels  along  the  nerves 
of  the  human  body  at  an  estimated  rate  by  which  the  sun's  dis- 
tance would  be  traversed  in  about  130  years.  In  other  words; 
if  a  child  in  his  nurse's  arms,  had  an  arm  long  enough  to  reach 
to  the  sun,  so  that  he  might  touch  it  with  the  tips  of  his  fingers, 
yet  he  would  never  know  that  his  fingers  were  scorched  with  the 
heat,  since  130  years  must  pass  away,  before  the  sensation  of 
burning  would  have  passed  from  the  hnger-tips.  to  the  child's 
brain.  Even  light,  which  travels  at  the  rate  of  186,500  miles  a 
second,  yet  takes  about  8 J  minutes  in  traversing  the  distance  be- 
tween our  earth  and  the  sun. 

It  is  as  impossible  to  imagine  the  sun's  size,  as  his  distance. 
Imagine  a  tunnel  constructed  through  the  center  of  the  sun,  and 
a  train  moving  through  it.  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute.  It 
would  take  600  days,  for  the  train-  to  reach  the  other  side  of  the 
sun.  Or,  imagine  a  railroad  constructed  around  the  edge  of  the 
sun,  this  same  train  going  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute,  would 
require  five  years  to  complete  the  circuit. 

Mass,  however,  is  a  more  important  quality  in  the  comparison 
of  the  celestial  orbs  than  size,  though  size  appeals  more  directly 
to  the  mind.  For  the  mass  of  each  orb  determines  its  power — 
one  may  almost  say  its  vitality,  since,  by  virtue  of  the  power  of 
attraction,  matter,  is  in  reality  the  source  of  every  form  of  mo- 
tion, and  so,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  every  form  of  life.  The 
sun  does  not  surpass  the  earth  as  many  times  in  mass  as  in  size. 
This  orb,  which  is  1,305,200  times  as  large  as  the  earth,  con- 
tains but  330,500  times  the  earth's  quantity  of  matter.  Suppose 
the  sun  divided  into  a  million  parts,  yet  each  part  would  exceed 
the  bulk  of  our  earth  Were  the  sun,  however,  placed  in  a 
mighty  balance,  it  would  take  330,500  globes  as  massive  as  our 
earth  to  turn  the  scale.  Gravity  on  the  sun,  is  twenty,  seven 
tinies  greater  than  on  our  earth;  that  is  to  say  a  man  who 
weighs  1 50  pounds  here,  would  weigh  nearly  two  tons  on  the 
sun.  He  would  require  the  strength  of  a  Hercules  to  enable  him 
walk,  and  should  he  fall  down  he  would  be  utterly  unable  to  rise 
again. 

Such  is  the  size  and  surface  of  the  sun  as  judged  from  his  ap- 
parent disk.  We  shall  see,  in  the  next  lesson,  that  he  is  at  once 
much  lareer  and  much  smaller  than  this  ;  much  larger  if  the  ex- 
tent of  all  his  appendages  be  taken  into  account ;  much  smaller 
if  the  dimensions  of  his  real  globe  are  considered.  But,  in  what- 
ever way  we  estimate  his  volume,  the  sun  is  a  giant  in  size. 

Yet,  although  the  sun  assumes  gigantic  dimensions  when  com- 
pared with  the  earth,  it  dwindles  into  insignificance  when  we 
consider  that  the  depths  of  space  are  crowded  with  millions  of 
stars,  and  that  each  star  is  a  sun.  Therefore,  there  are  a  thou- 
sand million  repetitions  of  the  glories  and  wonders  which  mod- 
cm  science  reveals  in  the  central  orb  of  our  system.  The 
human  mind  cannot  grasp  the  full  meaning  of  the  infinities  of 
God's  universe.  They  are  the  grandest  problems  we  can  con- 
template. 

I  do  not  think  I  ever  fully  realized  the  unimportance  of  our 
position  in  space,  until  1  read  the  following  lines,  taken  from  an 
account  given  of  a  lecture,  by  Professor  L.  P.  Venen,of  Vashon 
colleg^e,  Washington,  "  Take  a  smooth,  round  pebble,  divide  and 
subdivide  that  pebble,  until  it  has  been  resolved  into  molecules. 
These  may  in  turn  be  subdivided  to  an  infinity  where  the  human 
imagination  is  lost.  Then  beginning  with  the  inconceivable 
morsel  build  back  to  the  pebble  again.  From  the  pebble  to  the 
earth,  7918  miles  in  diameter  ;  to  Jupiter,  1300  times  larger  than 
the  earth  ;  to  the  sun,  which  is  1000  times  larger  than  Jupiter ;  to 
the  star  Arcturus  (of  which  the  Almighty  talked  with  Job)  which 
has  a  diameter  seventy-two  times  greater  than  the  sun,  with  a 
weight  375,000  times  greater.  Can  we  go  further  ?  The  radius  of 
the  Lick  telescope,  the  distance  to  which  it  aids  the  vision  in 
every  direction,  would  be  hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles.  Were 
it  a  solid  mass,  it  would  be  but  a  speck  of  dust  compared  with  the 
immensity  of  the  universe—it  would  be  "  as  a  drop  of  dew  to  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  "  ! 

The  great  truth  resulting  from  these  inquiries  is  that  of  the 
extreme  loneliness  of  the  Solar  system.  A  skiff  in  the  midst  of 
the  Atlantic  is  not  more  utterly  alone.  To  take  a  striking  illus- 
tration a  journey  from  our  sun  to  the  nearest  star-  its  next  door 


neighbor,  aS'  it  were— would  take  millions  of  years.  Were  it 
possible  to  construct  a  railroad  which  could  space  that  might)- 
distance,  a  tram  going  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute,  would  take 
no  less  than  40,250,000  years  in  completing^  the  journey,  the 
nearest  star  being  Alpha  Ccntauri.  When  we  grasp  the  mean- 
ing of  these  truths  with  regard  to  the  position  of  our  solar  s\-s- 
fem  in  space,  are  we  not  impressed  with  the  sublime  words  of 
the  inspired  Psalmist :  "  When  I  consider  the  heavens,  the  work 
of  Thy  hands,  the  sun  and  stars  which  Thou  hast  ordained, 
what  is  man  that  Thou  art  mindful  of  him,  or  the  sun  of  man 
that  Thou  regardest  him  ?  " 
New  York  City. 


Manual  Training    in    High    Schools. 

By  GUSTAF  Larsson.* 

A  prevalent  mistaken  notion  about  sloyd  is  that  the  system  b 
regarded  as  finished  and  perfect  by  its  promoters.  I  can  speak 
with  some  authority  in  this  matter  and  I  deprecate  most  earnest- 
ly any  idea  of  finality  in  this  as  in  any  other  branch  of  education- 
al work.  Sloyd  stands  for  study,  for  growth,  and  for  progress. 
There  is  nothing  fixed  or  final  about  it.  The  models  and  exer- 
cises used  to-day  we  are  ready  to  set  aside  to-morrow  for  some- 
thing better  and  I  want  to  report  that  this  has  just  been  done 
with  our  elementary  course,  in  which  nine  models  have  been  re- 
placed by  such  as  seemed  better  suited  to  our  purpose. 

The  only  thing  about  our  work  which  I  regard  as  a  fixed  fact 
is  that  its  basis  is  sound,  that  we  are  headed  in  the  right  direction 
and  my  confidence  is  strengthened  by  many  unexpected  letters  of 
encouragement  and  commendation  which  \  have  received  during 
the  past  year  from  eminent  educators  and  scholars  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States,  particularly  by  those  received  from 
leading  psychologists. 

Another  and  more  practical  test  of  the  aim  of  our  work  is  the 
result  obtained  by  sloyd  methods  in  places  where  it  has  had  abmj- 
dant  opportunity  to  show  its  possibilitics.as  for  iristance,in  the  work 
at  the  Concord  reformatory.  There  sloyd  has  been  for  the  past 
few  years  a  daily  exercise  and  the  leading  officers  of  that  institution, 
having  a  rare  opportunity  to  observe  its  mental  and  moral  influ- 
ence, declare  it  to  be  greater  than  any  reforming  agent  which  has 
come  under  their  observation.  The  manual  skill  derived  from  it 
has  been  more  than  satisfactory.  It  is  particularly  significant 
that,  in  that  institution,  industrial  work  of  various  kinds  has  long 
been  carried  on  and  can  now  be  seen  side  by  side  with  the  sloyd 
I  take  this  occasion  to  urge  all  who  are  interested  ^in  manual 
training  as  an  educational  influence  to  visit  the  Concord  reform- 
atory and  observe  this  work  there. 

It  is  gratifying  to  announce  that  more  than  ten  thousand  chil- 
dren in  the  United  States  are  receiving  instruction  in  sloyd  given 
by  graduates  of  our  training  classes,  of  whom  we  have  sent  out 
fifty-five.  Two  hundred  and  forty-three  teachers  have  been  en- 
rolled in  the  Sloyd  Training  school  and  over  one  hundred  have 
been  m  attendance  during  the  past  year. 

I  have  recently  spent  much  time  in  investigating  the  work  in 
manual  training  high  schools.  I  have  watched  classes  at  work 
in  various  places  and  have  talked  freely  with  teachers  and  di- 
rectors. I  am  happy  to  report  that  I  find  men  of  established  rep- 
utation engaged  m  this  work  who  do  not  consider  the  present 
methods  as  final,  and  who  feel,  as  I  do,  that  there  is  possibilitv  as 
well  as  need  of  improvement  in  these  courses.  This  fact  and  the 
recent  act  of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  requiring  manual 
training  in  high  schools  in  every  city  having  over  20,000  inhabi- 
tants has  decided  me  to  devote  my  summer  this  year  to  the  effort 
of  working  out  and  arranging  a  high  school  course  in  acqordance 
with  the  sloyd  principles.  In  undertaking  this  work  I  shall  warm- 
ly welcome  the  cooperation  of  men  of  experience  everywhere  who 
agree  with  me  that  the  manual  training  methods  of  the  tuturc 
must  be  kept  abreast  of  and  in  harmony  with  the  best  education- 
al methods  of  the  day,  and  that  if  we  who  now  occupy  the  field 
do  not  meet  the  demands  of  the  times  there  are  those  just  ahead 
of  us  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  world  who  will  surely  and 
shortly  supersede  us. 

A  course  of  manual  training  for  high  schools  must  teach  the 
correct  use  of  the  various  tools  in  such  constructive  work  as  em- 
bodies the  underlying  principles  of  the  mechanic  arts  and  in  such 
a  way  that  the  pupil  may  gain  the  utmost  general  power  atuin- 
able  through  the  acquisition  ot  manual  skill.  The  course  I  have 
in  mind  will  cover  a  period  of  three  years  in  the  high  school  and 
consists  of  bench  work,  wood  turning,  and  wood  carving  in  con- 
nection with  mechanical  drawing.  I  ask  your  attention  to  points 
which  I  consider  basal  in  any  course  of  work  for  manual  training 
in  high  schools. 

First,  The  course  should  be  based  upon  progressive  exercises 
and  not  upon  models  or  tools,  the  progression  bemg  in  accordance 
with  the  growing  power  of  the  worker. 

♦From  an  address  delivered  at  the  graduating:  exercises  of  the  Sloyd 
Traioing  School,  Bostoo,  Mass. 
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Note.— By  an  exercise  in  sloyd  I  mean  a  specific  nse  of  a 
tool  involving  certain  mental  aad  physical  effort.  Rational  pro- 
gression will  hardly  allow  morf  than  lour  or  Uss  than  one  new  ex- 

Second,  Every  exercise  should  be  such  as  to  give  the  pupil  a 
good  reason  from  bis  point  of  view  for  patting  forth  bis  beat 
effort. 

Third.  The  exercises  should  be  applied  on  Meets,  the  use  of 
which  can  be  thoroughly  appreciated  oy  tbe  pupil. 

Fourth.  Preference  should  be  given  to  exercises  which  will 
aid  the  pupil  in  the  laboratory  or  otoer  school  work. 

Fifth.  Every  piece  ofwork  should  be  if  possible,  of  truly  ar- 
tistic form  and  proportion. 

Sixth.  The  course  should  be  interspersed  with  work  which 
develops  appreciation  of  curves  and  the  sense  of  forcn  and  touch 
in  judging  tne  correctness. 

Seventh.  Working  drawings  based  and  executed  on  scientific 
principles  should  precede  the  making  of  each  object. 

Eighth.  Tools  and  instruments  should  be  such  as  are  in  gen- 
eral use  and  preference  should  be  given  to  those  which  aid  phys- 
ical development  and  which  are  the  least  mechanical  with  a  view 
to  tbe  fullest  development  of  the  worker's  original  power. 

Ninth.  All  praaice  given  merely  for  the  sake  of  gaining  facil- 
ity in  the  use  of  tools  should  be  avoided. 

Tenth.  A  variety  of  common  native  woods  suited  to  tbe  char- 
acter of  the  objects  should  be  used  and  studied. 

Firmly  believing  that  the  efficiency  of  this  training  is  not  lim- 
ited to  any  particular  line  of  work  but  that  it  should  accomplish 
nothing  less  than  real  "  lilting  for  life,"  the  making  of  true  citi- 
zens. 1  urge  the  importance  of  placing  woi^  which  holds  such 
possibilities  in  the  hands  of  true  teachers. 

Whoever  teaches  manual  training  must,  of  course,  be  skilled  in 
the  mechanic  arts,  but  if  he  has  not  pedagogical  tact,  if  he  can- 
not touch  [he  springs  of  action  in  the  life  of  youth  su  that  the  best 
is  brought  into  full  play,  I  do  not  care  very  much  to  know  that 
be  has  exceptional  technical  skill  in  any  special  line  of  work.  What 
I  do  want  to  know  is  that  he  is  first  and  foremost  an  earnest  stu- 
dent of  the  life  of  youth  and  that  he  works  to  promote  its  health- 
ful growth.  Rightly  directed  power  is  what  we  are  after  and  the 
acquisition  of  certain  skit!  is  a  means  to  this  end.  A  true  teacher 
knows  how  to  use  this  means  so  that  tbe  forces  for  good  become 
dominant  in  the  life. 

Some  Poisonous  Plants. 

By  Lizzie  M.  Hadley. 
Plants  poisonous  to  taste  or  touch,  or  both,  are  only  too  com- 
mon and  the   impetus  lately  given  to  "Nature  studies,"  has 


leaves  are  the  danger  signal  and  that  by  means  of  these  it  may 


readOy  be  distinguished  from  the  five-leaved  Vitginia  creeper,  for 
which  it  is  frequently  mistaken.    (Fig.  i.) 

Another  unpleasant  mem- 
ber of  the  same  Rhus  family, 
is  the  dogwood  or  poison 
sumach.  Fortunately  the 
marshy  tracts  where  this 
plant  makes  its  home  have 
few  vbitors,  consequently  it 
does  comparatively  little  mis- 
chief. 

It  is  a  shrub  or  small  tree 
from  six  to  eighteen  feet  high. 
The  trunk  and  spreading 
brancnbes  are  covered  witS 
pale,  grayish  t>ai;k.  Each  pur- 
plish red  leaf  stalk  has  from 
seven  lo  thirteen  narrow 
pointed  leaflets  arranged  in 
,  .    -,_  ^,j  pairs  with  one  at  the  lip.  The 

Tu^t^  »  Iffl  --^        "^  greenish     yellow     blossoms 

"■  V*  appear  in  June,  and  later  in 

tbe  season  comes  the  berry,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  of  a  green- 
ish white  color  marked  with  purple.    (Fig.  II.) 

Purple,  indeed,  appears  to  be  tbe  badge  of  most  poisonous 
bloiches  of  this  royal  color  are  fre- 
quently found  in  stem,  flower. 
(ruii. 

I'erhaps  the  nettle  canhardlj 

i?  beiermedapoisonousplant,for 

"     no  very  serious  conseq^uences 

result  fromcontactwithit.  Yet 

ihe  Immediate  effect  of  a  close 

acquaintance  is  to  say  the  least 

—  decidedly    unpleasant,    and 

shows  that  the  plant  is 

,<3Cv.  one  to  be  avoided, 

*■•■'      Tbe  common  nettle 

( Urtiea  Canadensis)  is 

found  in  damp  soil  and 


aroused  an  interest  that  will  doubtless  result  disastrously  to  many 
a  youthful  botanist,  unless  he  is  able  to  recognize  at  sight  tbe 
mest  harmful  varieties  of  vegetation. 

Poison  ivy  is  so  common  and  is  such  a  beautiful,  harmless 
looking  vine,  clambering  over  rocks,  or  nestling  at  the  foot  of 
some  tree  or  shrub  that  children,  attracted  by  its  glossy  foliage, 
will  frequently  gather  both  its  leaves  and  branches.  Happily, 
sonte  may  handle  it  with  impunity,  but  to  those  who  are  suscept- 
ible to  its  poisonous  properties,  no  alter  care  can  prevent  tbe 
direful  resulis  sure  to  follow  this  handling. 

Yet,  even  the  youngest  child  can  soon  learn  that  iis  three 


usually  grows  from  two  to  four  feet  hi^h.  It  has  short- 
stalVed,  opposite,  oval  leaves,  small  green  flowers,  and  a  stem 
thickly  set  with  short  faairs  ending  in  a  point  sure  to  break  at  tbe 
slightest  touch.  Tiny  bulbs  at  the  roots  of  these  hairs 
secrete  an  irritating  juice  that  causes  a  disasreeable  itch- 
ing and  baming  sensation.  This  unpopular  Ftttle  neighbor 
b  found  b  nearly  all  countries  and  bjr  the  ignorant  is  believed 
to    be    endowed    with    certain    mystic    properties.      In    Italy 
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and  some  parts  of  the  Tyrol,  during  a  thunder-storm  it  is  fre- 
quently thrown  into  the  fire  to  secure  immunity  from  lightning. 
The  Engjuih  country-folk  believe  that  worn  about  the  person  it 
will  give  courage  ;  and  consequently  it  is  greatly  in  demand  in 
time  of  war.  I  n 
Scotland  nettle  broth 
is  a  specific  for  skin 
diseases  and  nettle- 
lea  is  a  common 
remedy  for  nettle- 
rash.    (Fig.  111.) 

Yet,  harmful  as 
plants  poisonous  to 
the  touch  may  be, 
they  are  far  less  to 
be  feared  than  are 
those  which  are 
poisonous  to  the 
stomach.  This  lat- 
ter class— in  spite 
of  all  care— claims 
each  year  its  vic- 
tims. Perhaps  the 
most  harmlul  and 
most  to  be  dreaded  of 
arc  the  poisonous  vaj-Jeiii 
belliferx. 

Poison  hemlock, 
poison  parsley,  is  comr 
places  in  the  middle  an 
states.  It  grows  from  two  to  nve  leet 
high,  and  has  a  smooth,  erect  stem  of  light  green,  mottled  with 
brownish  purple,  or  claret  color.  The  small  white  flowers  are 
grouped  in  umbrella -shaped  clusters  and  the  seeds  are  of  a  dull. 
greenish  color.  The  plant  is  a  powerful  narcotic  and  is  supposed 
to  have  furnished  the  lamousdeath  draught  of  Socrates.  (Fig.  IV.) 
The  water -hemlock  or 
spotted  cow-bane  is  found 
in  meadows  and  marshy 
>laces,and  may  be  known 
ly  its  umbels  of  white 
flowers,  its  purple- 
sCreaked  stem,  and  its 
coarsely-toothed,  thrice , 
compound  leaflets.  (Fig. ' 
V.)  The  whole  plant  is 
poisonous  and  the  root  is 
said  to  contain  the  most 
deadly  vegetable  poison 
in  this  country.  It  is 
somriimes  called  "  dead 
tongue,"  from  its  paralyi- 
ing  efTect  upon  the  vocal 

The  thorn  apple  or 
Jamestown  weed  is  com- 
mon in  waste  places.  It 
is  a  rank-growing,  ill- 
scented  plant,  about  three 
feet  high,  with  showy, 
tubular  white  blossoms 
slightly  tinged  with  purple,  and  large,  dark  green  leaves  irregu- 
Urly  and  coarsely  toothed.  The  fruit  is  egg-shaped,  about  the 
size  of  a  small  apple,  and  covered  with  sharp  spines.  (Fig.  VI.) 
Every  part  of  the  plant  is  poisonous ;  the  kidney-shaped  blackish 
seeds  being  especially  deadly.  It  is  said  lo  have  received  its  com- 
mon name  of  Jamestown  or"Ji 
weed"  from  the  (act  that  during 
"Bacon's  rebellion,"  several  soldiers 
sent  to  Jamestown  were  poisoned  by 
eating  the  young  shoots  of  this 
plant. 


/^^WU-K*. 


Henbane  {,Niger  hyascyamus)  is  another  freqi: 
rubbish  heap^  It  is  a  low,  branchinz  plant  from  one  to  two  feet 
high  with  a  nauseous  odor.  The  ov^.  irregularly  toothed  leaves 
aM  oL  a  dull  green  color,  and  the  sticky  hairy  stems  bear  a  pro- 


fusion of  funnel-shaped  blossoms  of  a  pale  straw-color  veined 
with  purple.  The  fruit  is  an  ovoid  capsule  containing  a  creai 
number  of  brown  seeds.  The  whole  plant  is  poisonous.  (Fig.Vll.) 
The  leaves  of  the  laurel,  so  common  in  wet  woods  and  along 
river  banks  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  arc  said  to  be  narcotic  and 
poisonous,  I  recollect  one  instance,  some  years  since,  where  tht 
leaves  of  the  narrow  leaved  laurel  {Kalmit  augitstifolia\.  wew 
mistaken  for  the  checkerberry  or  wintergrecn  with  a  fatal  result. 
(Fig.  VIII.) 

The  leaves  of  American  hellebore  {^Veratrum  virim  m. 
among  the  earliest  to  appear  in  spring.  The  plant  loves  marsby 
places  and  may  often  be  found  in  close  proximity  to  the  shrunt- 
cabbage.  It  is  from  two  to  (our  feet  fiigh  and  the  stron^v 
veinecf  lower  leaves  are  frequently  a  foot  long  and  half  as  wide. 
The  root,  which  Is  exceedingly  poisonous,  is  sometimes  mistaliai 
for  sweet-flag,  and  the  eating  of  it  usually  results  fatally.  iFig. 
IX.) 

I  have  often  wondered  if  this  eagerness  on  the  part  of  childrec 
to  taste  every  plant  within  their  reach,  may  not  be  a  relic  of  ibc 
instinct  implanted  in  primitive  man  who  must  often  have  tested 
the  unknown  prooerties  of  plants  in  this  manner.  But,  whatever 
its  origin  the  habit  is  a  constant  menace  to  the  lives  of  the  tiiile 
ones,  and  every  teacher  should  feel  that  the  year's  work  isincom- 
plete  unless  the  children  have  been  taught  to  know  and  gtiard 
against  the  poisonous  counterfeits  of  "sweet  cicely,"  angelica, 
sweet -flag,  and  caraway. 


The  Evolution  of  the  Cultivated  Rose. 

By  Frank  O.  Payne, 

I  know  of  no  more  fascinating  object  of  study  than  the  rose. 
Whether  in  its  natural  wild  condition,  growing  in  hedge  tows 
along  the  country  way-side,  or  blooming  in  th-  ,^lass  houses  of 
the  rose-grower,  il  is  equally  interesting  as  a  subject  for  lessons 
in  nature  study. 

To  take  up  the  lesson  outlined  here,  it  is  well  to  have  a  supply 
of  both  single  and  double  roses.  Country  teachers  can  havt 
both.  The  roadside  will  furnish  ihe  one,  while  the  garden  will 
supply  the  other.  City  teachers  will  have  to  content  themselves 
with  double  roses  alone.  But  tnis  should  not  discourage  tbc 
ciiy  teacher,  for  there  is  a  world  of  history  hidden  in  the  heart  ol 
evcrv  double  rose,  if  you  will  but  open  the  volume  and  read. 

Material. — A  large  supply  of  roses.  Let  there  be  enough  to 
supply  each  pupil  with  at  least  one,  more  when  possible.  When 
both  single  and  double  roses  are  at  hand,  give  lesson  on  the  sin- 
gle rose  first,  later  on  the  double  one.  In  the  following  outline 
It  is  assumed  that  both  roses  are  at  band. 

First  Le-san.—'XV\%  may  be  a  general  lesson.  The  more  sUik- 
ing  features  of  both  roses  should  be  noted.  Facts  of  foliage. 
thorns,  color,  etc.,  are  here  to  be  remarked,  and  the  one  moa 
striking  feature,  i.  e..  the  difference  in  the  number  of  pei»ls 
should  be  discoursed  upon.  Tell  the  children  that  all  roses  irere 
originally  single,  that  the  single  rose  is  the  parent  (ancestor)  of 
the  double  rose,  and  that  you  want  to  have  them  discover  if  tbrf 
can,  how  it  was  possible  to  make  the  beautiful  double  rose  ftoo 
the  common  single  one.  The  double  rose  may  then  be  laid  amj 
in  water  while  the  study  of  the  single  rose  is  progressing. 

Second  Leneti.  The  Wild  Rose. — Carefully  examine  the  singk 
rose.  How  manv  sepals  has  it  P  How  many  petals  ?  Hu 
any  one  a  rose  with  more  than  five  petals  ?  Arc  these  enn 
petals  just  like  the  others  in  size  and  shape  ?  This  will  dis- 
close the  fact  that  sometimes  single  roses  will  be  found  hav- 
ing one  or  more  smaller  petals  than  the  normal  number  (Av). 
Bring  out  the  fact  by  questioning,  that  when  these  extra  petals 
occur,  they  are  not  outside  in  the  outer  row,  with  the  regain 
corolla,  but  are  inside  ii.  This  fact  is  important  since  it  lea£  up 
to  the  inquiry  whence  they  originate. 

Now  examine  the  center  of  the  flower  with  a  glass  if  possible. 
Can  you  count  the  stamens  ?    Are  these  stamens  all  alike  ? 

It  is  necessary  to  cut  the  flower  open  downward  through  the 
cenier.  This  will  show  the  hoi  ow  receptacle  with  the  pistils  b 
the  middle  while  great  numbers  of  stamens  cluster  around  it  and 
arch  over  it.  Among  these  stamens  will  always  be  found  nor- 
mal ones,  Fig.  I.,  having  its  slender  filament  (/)  and  its  two- 
celled  anther  (a).  There  will  also  be  found  numerous  grotesque 
forms  Figs.  II. — XII.  These  may  not  all  be  found  in  anyone 
rose,  but  there  will  be  much  interest  awakened  in  finding  if» 
forms.  Each  different  shape  should  be  drawn  on  an  enlaiied 
scale,  und  from  these  drawings  important  conclusions  may  he 
reached  as  to  the  way  in  which  nature  changes  stamens  into 
petals.    I  shall  say  more  upon  this  question  later. 

Third  LessoH.  The  Cultivated  Roit.~1\M  ]>Ian  (or  this  les- 
son, although  essentially  the  same  as  that  used  in  the  precediiK 
lesson,  should  be  conducted  in  a  somewhat  diRercDt  maimer. 
With  the  wild  rose  the  development  is  in  its  beginning ;  n-ith  (he 
cultivated  rose  the  evolution  is  complete  or  nearly  so. 
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The  betier  treatment  for  the  cultivated  rose  is  to  begin  thus  i 

1.  Pluck  off  the  outer  circle  of  petals.  These  are  all  alike.  Se- 
lect one  and  draw  it  in  ouihne.     Number  it   i.    (Fig.  XIV.) 

2.  Next  remove  the  second  circle  in  like  manner  and  draw  one  of 
these  petals.  3.  Remove  petals  in  this  way,  circle  by  circle.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  draw  one  of  each  circle  since  the  change  b  a 
very  gradual  one  ;  but  let  each  new  shape  be  sketched  until  the 
middle  has  been  reached.  The  same  forms  (Figs.  I.— XIV.)  will 
be  found  in  almost  every  rose  examined.  Nor  are  these  all  the 
forms  to  be  found.  This  might  be  called  reading  history  back- 
wards. It  is  the  same  kind  of  research  employed  by  the  geolo- 
gist and  archeologist. 

DiscutsioH.^ll  is  necessary  that  the  teacher  be  able  to  inter- 
pret these  facts  rightly. 

There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  in  many  single  flowers  to  double. 
This  tendency  is  very  marked  in  the  rose,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
stamens  of  ihe  single  rose.  These  grotesque  forms  are  produced 
by  the  attempt  of  stamens  to  change  to  petals.  In  Figs.  H..  HI-. 
IV„  and  VIII.  the  widening  of  the  upper  oart  of  the  fffament  has 
caused  the  stamen  to  lake  on  a  petaloid  form.  In  Figs,  V.  and 
VIII.  the  anther  cell  on  one  side  has  also  been  transformed  into 
a  petaloid  expanse.  In  VII.  only  a  trace  of  anther  is  to  be  seep, 
and  this  much  enlarged  as  if  it  tried  to  expand  but  could  not 
break  loose  at  the  lower  end.  In  VI.  the  upper  end  of  the  anther 
has  split  and  spread  open  to  form  a  petal.  In  IX.,  X..  and  XI.; 
this  widening  has  extended  t»  the  filament  as  well  as  the  anther. 
Figures  XII.  and  Xlll.  have  lost  all  trace  of  anthers,  and  in 
XIV.  a  perfect  petal  is  evolved. 

The  figures  in  the  chart  supplement  the  accompanying 
sketches  by  showing  how  in  some  cases  a  filament  will  spread 
out  into  a  petal  bearing  a  more  or  less  perfect  anther  on  one  side 
or  on  the  stuomit.      Another  plant  which  shows  this  evolution 


from  a  single  ancestor  is  Ihe  white  water-lily.  But  in  this  last, 
plant  the  widening  seems  to  be  always  that  of  the  filament,  never 
the  anther,  which  becomes  fainter  until  only  a  trace  can  be  found 
at  the  summit  of  a  petal, 

CuUivalion  Assists  Evolution.— Tht  way  gardeners  employ 
to  double  flowers,  is  to  examine  the  single  flowers  to  find  traces 
of  this  tendency  to  change  stamens  into  petals.  Seeds  from  such 
Aowers  are  gathered  and  each  new  year  sees  the  flowers  nearer 
double.  At  last  so  many  stamens  have  been  changed  to  petals 
that  the  flower  b  changed  completely. 

Poppies,  pinks,  violets,  buttercups,  and  many  other  flowers  are 
doubled  in  this  way.  Sometimes  this  changing  in  flowers  goes 
on  so  far  that  all  the  stamens  change  to  petals,  and  the  pistils  to 
stamens,  rendering  such  flowers  sterile  :  and  in  the  flowering  al- 
mond, the  pistil  b  changed  to  a  leaf. 

All  these  things  go  to  show  that  a  flower  is  only  a  modified 
branch,  that  sepals,  petals,  stamens,  and  pblils  are  merely  leaves 
changed  for  some  special  purpose. 

Deductions. — The  rose  presented  thus,  mayto  br  be  used  Ing 
out  many  lessons  in  nature  and  in  morals.  Another  (act  should 
not  escape.  I  allude  to  the  fact  that  in  cultivated  roses,  not  only 
the  flower  is  changed,  but  the  whole  plant  as  well.  The  stalks 
are  tenderer,  the  thorns  larger  and  fewer  in  number,  the  flower 
chanced  greatly  in  color  and  perfume,  and  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  plant  has  become  more  refined.  The  nature  lesson  here  is 
too  obvious  10  need  comment.  The  general  truth  forces  itself 
that  cultivation  makes  things  more  beautiful,  and  that  cultivation 
of  any  part  or  faculty  indirectly  cultivates  the  whole.  This  ap- 
plies to  care  of  mmd  and  heart. 

I.  and  II.— Sumfns.  IV.,  V.,  VI.,  VII  — Pattly  changed  sUmeus. 
V1II..IX,— Ptials  with  a  trace  of  aalher.  X..  X  I.— Petals  witli  a  detomiRl 
Dart  wbece  anllier  was.  XII, — Petals  of  the  icaernioM  circles.  XIII. — 
Petals  of  Ihe  fifth  circle.    XIV.— Petal  of  (he  third  and  fourth  row. 
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What  to  See  in  Paris.    IL 

By  Florence  Blanchard. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  buildings  of  modem  Paris  is  the 
Hotel  de  Ville. 

The  new  building  is  rich  in  statues  and  paintings,  but  we  must 
think  of  the  old  bunding  if  we  would  read  history.  The  present 
hall  has  received  no  sovereign  within  its  walls — it  has  had  no  ex- 
travagant entertainments  —it  is  free  from  all  bloody  revolutions 
and  revolting  crimes. 

After  the  time  of  Louis  XVI.  it  became  the  history  of  France 
and  has  always  been  the  rallying  point  of  the  democratic  party. 

Here  the  captives  of  the  Bastile  were  conducted  in  triumph — 
here  on  July  17,  178Q,  Louis  XVL  publicly  testified  his  submis- 
sion to  the  will  of  the  National  Assembly,  having  on  the  tri- 
colored  cockade  which  Lafayette  had  chosen  as  the  cognizance  of 
the  New  National  Guard  —here  in  1 794.  Robespierre  tried  to 
escape  from  his  own  tool,  the  Commune,  and  failed — here  in 
1830,  was  celebrated  the  Union  of  the  July  Monarchy  with  the 
ixwgeoise  and  Louis  Philippe  presented  nimself  at  one  of  the 
windows  and  embraced  Lafayette.  From  the  steps  on  February 
24,  1848,  Louis  Blanc  proclaimed  the  institution  of  the  republic. 
From  September  4,  1870,  to  February  28,  1871,  it  was  the  seat  of 
government  of  the  National  Guard.  From  March  19,  1871,  to 
Ifav  22,  1 87 1,  it  was  the  seat  of  government  of  the  Communards 
and  their  committee  of  safety.  May  24,  1 871,  it  was  burned  by 
the  Communards,  600  of  their  own  number  perishing  in  the 
flames. 

It  is  the  Place  de  1'  Hotel  de  Ville  that  is  so  full  of  tragedy. 
After  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  in  1 572,  Catherine  de 
Medecis  there  consigned  the  Huguenot  chiefs  to  an  ienominious 
death  by  the  gallows.  Victims  as  well  as  criminals  sultered  there 
under  a  despotic  government.  Among  the  most  famous  crimin- 
als who  have  perished  there  are  Ravaiflac,  the  assassin  of  Henry 
IV.— 1610. 

Marquise  de  Brinvilliers,  the  poisoner — 1676. 

Cartouche,  the  highwayman — 1741. 

Damiens,  who  attempted  to  assassinate  Louis  XV. — 1757. 

Perhaps  our  best  charity  to  the  place  is  to  forget  the  past. 

Its  popular  recollections  are  the  second  marriage  of  Napoleon 
I.  in  1 8 10 — the  entry  of  Louis  XVIII.  in  181 4 — the  coronation  of 
Charles  X.  in  1825— the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  in  1837 
— the  visits  of  the  different  foreign  potentates  to  Napoleon  III. 
-  and  the  proclamation  of  the  republic,  September  4,  1870. 

Close  by  is  the  Place  du  Chatelet  which  marks  the  spot  where 
the  old  fortresss  of  Le  Grand  Chatelet,  the  horrors  of  whose. tor- 
tare  chamber  have  been  portrayed  in  the  verse  of  Clement  Marot, 
used  to  stand.  Here  is  the  point  where  visitors  may  enter  sub- 
terranean Paris,  if  they  will,  to  view  the  vast  system  of  sewers 
(^;outs) — a  permission  granted  once  or  twice  a  week  in  summer. 

The  Bastile  was  erected  in  1371-83  and  during  the  reign  of 
King  Charles  V.  and  VI.  became  the  state  prison  for  persons  of 
rank.  Stormed  July  14,  1789,  and  razed  and  the  ground,  some 
of  the  stones  were  afterward  used  in  building  the  Pont  de  la 
Concorde 

In  the  Revolution  of  June  1848,  the  strongest  barricade  of  the 
insurgents  was  in  that  spot  and  in  May,  1871,  it  was  one  of  the 
last  strongholds  of  the  Communards.  The  column  of  July  (Col- 
onne  de  Juillet)  which  now  adorns  the  place  was  erected  in  183 1-40 
in  honor  of  the  heroes  who  fell  in  the  Revolution  of  July,  1830. 

In  the  business  part  of  the  city  is  the  Halles  Centrales—  a  vast 
structure  of  iron  chiefly,  covered  with  zinc.  The  whole  market 
covers  twenty-two  acres  and  has  twelve  pavilions,  each  pavilion 
containing  2  50  stalls  of  an  area  of  forty  square  feet  each.  The  rent 
of  these  stalls  is  twenty  centimes  a  day  (.04).  Underneath  each 
stsdl  is  a  cellar  of  the  same  area  and  a  height  of  twelve  feet.    The 

Provisions  begin  to  arrive  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  and 
efore  day  dawns,  1 5,000  vehicles  have  deposited  their  Toads. 
These  vehicles  resemble  our  prairie  schooners  of  the  old  emierant 
days.  The  wholesale  trade  lasts  from  early  mom  till  eight  or 
nine  o'clock,  amounting  to  500,000  francs  daily.  Then  comes 
the  retail  trade  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  The  best  time  to  \nsit 
them  is  in  the  early  morning  between  three  and  five. 

Beside  the  Halles  Centrales  is  the  church  of  St.  Eustache  rank- 
ing next  to  Notre  Dame  in  size.  It  has  the  impressiveness  of  a 
Gothic  edifice  and  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  in  every  detail. 
It  was  be^n  at  the  time  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Here  the  funeral 
rites  of  Mirabeau  were  celebrated  in  1791  and  the  feast  of  reason. 
In  1795  it  became  a  temple  of  agriculture 

The  Louvre,  the  Luxembourg,  Notre  Dame,  the  Madeleine,  the 
Opera,  and  the  Palais  de  l*  Industrie  are  included  within  that  con- 
veniently central  space  which  to  the  American  is  Paris. 

But  these  more  modem  sights,  while  pleasing,  are  not  so  inter- 
esting. The  Opera  House  without  loses  in  grandeur  from  the 
fact  that  you  must  walk  around  it  to  see  it  all— it  covers  three 
acres.  The  theater  itself  is  not  large,  holding  only  2156  persons. 
The  building  was  begun  in  1861  and  finished  in  1^74.  The  best 
thing  in  it  is  the  grand  staircase.  The  Salle  itself  is  overladen 
with  decorations  in  red  and  gilding. 

The  Colonne  Vendome  in  the  Place  du  Vendome  is  an  imita- 
tion ot  Trajan's  Column  at  Rome,  and  is  142  feet  high  and  thir- 


teen feet  in  diameter.  It  was  erected  by  order  of  Napoleon  I.  in 
1806-10,  to  commemorate  his  victories  over  the  Russians  and 
Austrians  in  1805  and  on  the  top  a  statue  of  Napoleon  in  his  im- 
•perial  robes  was  placed.  Since  that  lime  its  history  is  the  political 
history  of  France.  In  1814,  the  Royalists  replaced  the  statue  of 
Napoleon  by  a  monster  fleur-de-lis  surrounded  by  a  white  fla^. 
Louis  Philippe,  in  1831  caused  a  new  statue  ot  the  emperor  10 
great  coat  and  three-cornered  hat  to  be  placed  there,  and  in  1863 
Napoleon  111.  had  this  replaced  by  one  resembling  the  orijnnal 
figure.  The  column  was  overthrown  by  the  Communards  in 
1 87 1  and  re-erected  in  1875. 

The  Hotel  Continental  occupies  the  site  of  the  former  Ministerc 
des  Finances  which  was  also  bumed  m  1871. 

Near  by  is  the  church  of  St.  Roch  the  best  rococo  edifice  in 
Paris.  The  place  in  front  in  the  last  century  extended  to  the 
Tuikrics,  and  'twas  there  that  the  Royalists  who  attacked  thecoo- 
vention  on  October  5,  1795,  placed  their  best  battalions. 

The  Rue  Royale  was  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  violent  out- 
rages of  the  Communards.  Six  houses  were  set  on  fire  and  others 
near  by  in  the  Rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Honors.  Twenty-seven  per- 
sons perished. 

The  Place  de  la  Concorde  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  squares 
in  the  world,  but  its  historical  associations  are  somber.  Since  1763 
it  has  had  various  names,  the  name  which  it  bears  at  present,  hav- 
ing been  borne  formerly  in  1795.  'I*^^  g[uillotine  began  its  bloody 
work  there  in  1792  and  in  quick  succession  the  victims  foltowed 
one  another—  Louis  XVL  JZharlotte  Corday — Brissoc,  the  chief  of 
the  Gironde  with  twenty  of  his  assistants,  Marie  Antoinette— Phil- 
ippe £galit^,  Duke  of  Orleans  and  father  of  King  Louis  Philippe— 
Mme.  Elizabeth,  sister  of  Louis  XVI. — Hubert  and  his  adherents, 
Marat  and  his  followers,  the  Orleanists  —Dan ton  himself  and  his 
adherents,  amone  whom  was  Camille  Desmoulins — the  atheists 
Chaumette  and  Anacharsis  Cloots  and  the  wives  of  Camille  Des- 
moulins, Hubert,  and  others,— Robespierre  and  his  associates, 
July  28,  1794,  his  brother,  Dumas,  St.  Just  and  others— theo 
a  few  days  later  eighty  members  of  the  Commune  who  had  been 
tools  of  Robespierre.  Between  January  21,  1793  (Louis  XVL) 
and  May  3,  1795,  2,800  persons  perished  here  by  the  guillotine. 

In  1830,  the  present  name  was  again  revived  and  it  was  rescind 
to  adorn  it  with  an  ornament  wholly  unpolitical  in  every  seosb 
This  opportunity  was  soon  afforded  by  the  gift  of  Mohammed  AIL 
viceroy  of  Egypt,  of  the  obelisk  of  Luxor,  to  Louis  PhiUppe.  This 
obelisk  was  erected  by  Rameses  I  L,King  of  Egypt  in  the  fourteeoth 
century,  B.  C,  before  the  gate  of  a  temple  which  his  great  ancestor 
Amenhotep  III.  had  built  m  Luxor. 

Locking  up  the  Champs  Elys^es  you  see  the  Arc  de  Triomphe 
de  r  Etoile,  the  largest  in  existence  and  visible  from  almost  em 
part  of  the  environs  of  Paris.  It  was  begun  by  Napoleon  I.  in  180P 
and  completed  by  Louis  Philippe  in  18.^. 

The  Eiffel  tower  is  worth  ascending  for  its  view  of  Paris,  if  ik 
day  be  very  clear.  Next  to  the  Museiun  de  Cluny,  travelers  wi 
find  the  Muse^  Camavalet  the  most  interesting.  It  is  ahistocyof 
the  antiquities  of  Paris.  The  greatest  library  in  the  world,  ik 
Bibliot^que  Nationale  must  not  be  omitted.  Visits  to  the  Cau- 
combs  can  only  be  made  three  or  four  times  in  the  year  and  then 
en  masse.  They  are  of  secondary  importance.  The  lover  of  oU 
books  must  find  his  way  to  the  Rue  St.  Jacques,  long  famous  far 
its  treasures,  and  to  the  little  open  air  stores  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  Seine. 

There  are  many  parks  in  which  one  may  seek  enjoyment,  those 
of  chief  importance  within  the  walls  being  the  Tuileries,  the  eaittal|f 
paradise  of  children  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  and  the  spot 
of  the  chief  scene  of  the  festival  of  the  Supreme  Being  where 
Robespierre  made  a  speech  full  of  piety  and  virtue  and  burnt  the 
effigies  of  atheism,  ambition,  self-seeking,  and  false  simpliaty,the 
gardens  of  the  Luxembourg,  a  playground  for  boys,  the  Champs 
Elys^es  where  the  Parisian  world  lingers,  the  Champs  de  Mais 
with  the  garden  of  the  Trocadero  opposite  to  it,  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  a  natural  history  museum  covering  seventy-five  acres,  and 
in  the  grounds  the  gobelin  tapestry  manufactory  with  its  cdiD^ 
tions  of  ancient  tapestries,  the  Pare  Monceau,  the  prettiest  puhbc 
garden  in  Paris,  the  Pare  des  Buttes  Chaumont,  out  of  the  waj 
for  visitors  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Paris,  but  naturally  beaotiifal 
and  well  worth  a  visit. 

Outside  the  walls,  there  is  the  old  Pare  de  Vincennes  to  the 
east,  once  a  forest,  where  Louis  IX.  used  to  hunt  and  administer 
justice,  and  to  the  west  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  onc^  the  resort  d 
duellists,  suicides,  and  robbers.  The  Jardin  d'  Acclimatation,  an* 
other  natural  history  museum,  is  here. 

The  cemeteries  of  Paris  are  really  parks,  containing  some  good 
works  of  modern  sculpture,  though  their  interest  is  lessened  by 
overcrowding  and  the  hideous  adornments  of  artificial  wreads 
and  flowers.  The  three  largest  cemeteries  of  Paris  are  P^re  La- 
chaise,  Montmartre,  and  Montpamasse.  The  pagan  character  of 
Pere  Lachaise  impresses  you  and  the  great  weight  of  the  tombs. 
It  has  its  historic  interest  in  the  scene  of  an  engagement  between 
the  Russian  and  French  troops,  March  30,  181 4,  m  which  the  for* 
mer  were  victorious.  Here  also  the  Communards  and  the  Verni- 
les  troops  fought. 

Near  the  Pare  de  Vincennes  is  the  little  cemetery  of  Picpas  in 
which  Lafayette  lies  buried.  In  the  tombs  are  members  of  flome 
of  the  oldest  families  in  France.    At  the  end  is  the  C  imetite  de 
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General  Educational  Travel. 


VERY  year  a  larger  proportion  of  the  A00,000  teachers  of  the  United  States  employ  the  long  summer  vacation  of  two  months  duration 
in  traveling.  Last  summer  it  centered  at  Asbury  Park  because  of  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association.  This  year  thousands 
will  go  to  the  West.    The 

National  Educational  Association 

meets  at  DmitymR,  Oouorado,  from  July  3  to  J2,    It  will  draw  tc^ether  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States.    A  Oivm  Farm  Roumo 
Tmi^  Ratm  is  made  on  the  railroads,  plus  the  annual  fee  to  the  N.  E.  A.    Many  attractive  side  trips  can  be  made  from  there. 

The  Qlens  Falls  Summer  School  will  attract  a  large  number  of    34'-four  weeks.     Address 


earnest  students  this  year.    It  begins  July  16  ;  continues  three  weeks. 

The  Martha's  Vineyard  Summer  School,  at  its  beautiful  sea- 
side resort  will  be  a  delightful  place  to  visit.     Begins  July  8—5  weeks. 

Chautauqua  has  a  thousand  attractions.    Its  special  course  for  teaah- 
crs  is  becoming  very  popular.    July  6  to  August  6. 

The  Mid-Summer  School,  Owego.  N.  Y.,  July  15  to  Aug.  a; 

TA^  N,  Y.  University,  N.  Y.  City,  July  9  to  Aug.  16;  Mr,  HoWs  School 
0/  Vocal  Harmony,  Lexington,  Mass.,  July  30  to  Aug.  ai ;  CMautauqua  by 
the  Sea,  L.  I.,  July  4  to  September  2.  (Address  Rev.  A.  E.  Colton,  Pat- 
chogue,  N.  Y.)  Bay  Vtew^  Mich.,  July  xo  to  Aug.  16  (Address  J.  M. 
HilL)  Cornell  Univ.  Summer  School,  July  8  to  Aug.  x6,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Cook  County  Normal  Summer  School,  under  Col.  F.  W.  Parker,  July  15 
to  Aug.  3,  Englewood,  III. ;    Virginia  Summer  School  0/  Method,  June 


Supt.  E  C.  Glass.  Lynchburg,  Va.;  and 
many  others  of  which  full  particulars  will  be  found  in  the  "  Summer 
School  Number**  of  The  School  journal,  issued  April  ao.  A  copy 
free  to  any  address. 

The  American  Institute  of  Instruction  brings  together  several 

thousand  teachers  each  year. 

New  York  and  Penn.  State  Teachers'  Association,     in 

each  of  these  states  there  are  33,000  teachers  and  a  large  representation  is 
expected. 

European  Tours.  An  increasing  number  of  teachers  visit  Europ  e 
each  year.  Note  our  tour  to  England  for  $195.  See  another  page  of  this 
paper. 

Summer  Homes  in  the  Catskills,  Adirondacks,  Maine  Coast  or 
other  sea  shore  places  are  great  favorites  with  the  teachers. 


The  above  are  only  a  few  of  the  numerous  points  that  will  attract  the  readers  of  The  School  Journal.     Any  special  information  as  to  dates  will 
be  found  by  consulting  this  supplement  or  by  writing  direct  to  the  managers,  or  to  the  editors.     Enclose  stamp  for  reply. 
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The  Pennsylvania   Railroad. 

As  the  Route  to  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  at  Denver. 

To  the  Teachers  and  Their  Friends. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  the  greatest  railroad 
in  the  World  in  point  of  perfectly  constructed  mileage,  capital  invested, 
number  of  employees,  annual  revenue,  terminal  facilities,  equipment,  com- 
fort and  safety,  this  great  national  highway  passes  en  route  to  Denver,  via 
either  Chicago  or  St.  Louis,  through  a  country  of  greater  historic,  com- 
mercial and  picturesque  uterest  than  any  other.  Princeton,  Trenton,  Phil- 
adelphia, and  Pittsburg,  which  was  old  ♦*  Fort  Duquesne,"  re-echo  with 
memories  of  the  stirring  events  of  the  War  of  Independence  ;  Chester,  Lan- 
caster, and  Dauphin  counties  have  been  made  agricultural  paradises  by  the 
Quakers,  Mennonites,  Amish  and  Moravians,  who  still  adhere  to  their  i6th 
century  dress  and  customs.  Steelton,  Johnstown,  and  lumace  and  coke- 
oven-chequered  Allegheny  county  give  practical  illustrations  of  the  work- 
ings of  the  Modern  Philosopher's  Stone  converting  iron,  coal  and  wood 
into  gold  ;  while  the  Delaware,  the  *'  Island-gemmed  Susquehanna,"  and 
the  ** Beautiful  Juniata"  rivers  combine  with  the  '*  Horse  Shoe  Curve," 
♦*  Allegrippus  Pass,"  the  •*  Old  Portage  Road  "  and  the  *'  Pack  Saddle  "  of 
the  ever-changing  Allegheny  mountains,  to  make  the  journey  between  E^st 
and  West  like  the  dreams  of  a  poet  or  an  artist. 

Proposed  Schedule  for  the  National  Educational 
Special.    Subject  to  Modification. 

Leave  New  York,  Thursday,  July  4th,  10.10  A.M.  Following  the  famous 
Pennsylvania  Limited. 

Arrive  Philadelphia,  ,..•...        12.23  Noon. 

Dinner  at  the  restaurant  in  the  new  and  palatial  Broad  Street  Passenger 
Station  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Leave  Philadelphia,  ^2.53  P.M. 

Arrive  Altoona, 6.20  P.M. 

Supper  at  The  Logan  House,  Altoona,  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Passenger 
Station. 


preferred,  with  time  for  a  glimpse  of  Lake  Michigan  and  a  view  of  the  Co- 
lumbian Exposition  City. 

Leave  Chicago  by  special  train  about  noon  Friday,  arriving  at  Denver 
on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday  ;  or  leave  Chicago  by  regular  trains  in  special 
or  regular  sleeping  cars,  at  5.00,  10.00,  xo.30  o'clock  Friday  night,  arriving 
at  Denver  Sunday  morning. 

Rates  at  hotels  and  boarding  houses  of  assured  respectability  may  be 
obtained  at  from  $2.50  and  $2.00  to  $1.00  per  day  on  the  American  plan, 
and  from  $1.50,  $x.oo,  and  75  cts.  to  50  cts.  per  day  on  the  European  plan. 

Meals  en  route  may  be  had  at  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Passenger 
Station  restaurants,  where  stops  will  be  made  for  table  d*hote  service,  at 
75c.  per  meal,  or  may  be  obtained  from  the  Pullman  buffets,  on  train. 

BOOKING    OFFICES: 


BROOKLYN. 

860  Fulton  Street, 
4  Court  Street, 
Annex,  Ft.  Fulton  Street, 
98  Broadway,  E.  D. 

JERSer    CITY, 

Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Passenger 
Station, 


NBW    YORK. 

No.  I  Astor  House, 
433  Broadway, 
944  Broadway, 
X 196  Broadway. 

HOBOKEN. 

Passenger  Agent,  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  Myers  HoteL 


For  tickets,  reservations  at  hotels,  Pullman  reservations  on  National  Ed. 
ucational  Special,  etc.,  call  on  or  address  the  Ticket  Agent  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  at  any  of  the  above  named  booking  offices  or  the  under- 
signed. 

SAMUEL  CARPENTER,  W.  W.  LORD,  Jr., 

Eastern  Passenger  Agent.  Ass't  Eastern  Passenger  Agent. 

1 196  Broadway,  S.  E.  Cor.  29th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Names  should  be  registered  by  letter  or  otherwise,  at  as  early  a  date  as 
possible  in  order  that  the  necessary  Pullman  and  hotel  reservations  may  be 
made.  State  hotel  preference,  or  if  none,  rate  at  which  you  wish  accom- 
modations secured  at  hotel  or  boarding  house,  and  if  on  American  or  Euro- 
pean plan. 

Railroad  fare  for  round  trip  between  New  York  and  Denver,  by  regular 
trains  other  than  •*  PENNSYLVANIA  LIMITED,"  or  by  N.  E.  A.  Spe- 
cial, run  on  *•  PENNSYLVANIA  LIMITED  '»  schedule,  $48.7^. 

Including  railroad  fare  and  sleeping  car  accommodations,  on  basis  of  two 


Leave  Altoona, 


6  en  P  M        persons  in  one  double  berth  in  both  directions  not  more  than  $59.75. 


Horse  Shoe  Curve,  Allegrippus  Pass,  and  the  Old  Portage  Road  viewed 
by  daylight,  Cresson  Spnngs  in  the  gloaming,  Johnstown  at  sunset,  the 
Pack  Saddle  by  e«irly  moonlight,  and  Pittsburg,  the  great  Center  of  the 
iron,  steel,  and  glass  manufacturing  industries  of  the  country,  approached 
amid  the  glow  of  miles  of  coke  ovens,  the  glare  of  natural  gas  flambeaux, 
and  the  pyrotechnic  displays  of  rolling  mills,  blast  furnaces,  and  glass 
works. 

Arrive  Pittsburg,  .         (Central  Time)        .  8.30  P.M. 

Leave  ** 9.00    " 

Arrive  Chicago, 9.10  A.M. 

Meals  while  in  Chicago  at  Passenger  Station  restaurants  or  hotels  as 


IE 


Including  railroad  fare,  sleeping  car  accommodations  as  above,  with 
meals  in  each  direction,  averaging  40  cents,  or  less  a  la  carte,  from  train 
buftets.  or  75  cents  table  d'hote  at  Pennsylvania  Railroad  restaurants,  en 
route,  with  Dining-Car  service  on  return  trip  if  desired — from  $65.75  to 
$68.00,  according  to  table  service  selected  by  Tourists. 

Including  railroad  tare,  sleeping-car  accommodations,  and  meals  en 
route  in  both  directions,  with  five  days'  board  at  Denver  at  $2  00  per  day, 
from  $75.00  to  $78  00,  according  to  table  service  selected  en  route,  or  if 
less  b  paid  for  board  at  Denver,  a  proportionately  less  rate. 

Two  dollars  to  be  'added  to  the  above  figures  for  National  Educational 
Membership  fee. 

SLEEPING  CAR  DIAGRAMS  for  the  National  Educational  Associ- 
ation Special  Train  are  now  open  at  No.  1196  Broadway,  S.  E.  comer 
29th  street. 

Reservations  should  be  promptly  made. 
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SUMMER  TRAVEL   GUIDE. 


OH,  FOR  DENVER! 


Be  Sure  Tour  Tickets 
Bead  via  the  Popular 


WEST--SHORE 
=RAILROAD= 


If  You    Are     Goln? 
the  Annual  Meet  of  t 


National  Educational  Association, 

July  9-12,  1895.  at  Denver,  Colo. 

Fast  Trains.    Elegant    Parlor,   Sleeping,  and   Dining   Cars.    Special   Attention   to    Our   Patrons 
Going  to  this  Convention. 


WHERE  ARE  YOU   GOING  TO  SPEND  THE  SUMMER? 


.  wfabraUHl  lo  •>■«  «n-l 
Wonder.  Nlicim  Palli, 


For  inforination  as  to  Rates.   Trains.  &^:..  apply  lo  any   West  Short  Ticket  A^ent,  o\ 


■W.  E.  Brown,  C.  P.  A. 

Syracuse,  N. ' 


H.  B.jAGOE.  G.  E.  P.  A.. 

363  Broadway,  New  York. 


F,  J.  Wolfe,  Ger,'l  Agent, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
C.  E.  Lambert,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent, 
5  Vanderbilt  Ave,. 


Nickel  Plate 


,  Buffalo  and  GJiicago 


«]l.e:£:pe:ii.»,  cars 

through  sleeping  cars 

Betieen  CHIC&GO,  HEV )  ORK  and  BOST[  I 

BAGOAaE  CHECKSD  TO  DE8TIRATI0IT. 
AT  CHICAGO  Ihc  Dtpotof  Ihe  Nicliel  Plan  Re 


AT  CLEVELAND  all  iraina 


AT  BUFF* 1. 1 


1  Pasicneer  Siaiidn 


BrieR 


Tiekei  Aeent,  or  address 
a.  W.  JOHN8TOIT,         B.  F,  HOBHEB, 

Oan'I  Bnpt,  Qan'I  Fou,  Agt, 


SPEND  YOUR  VACATION  IN 

Northern   * 
*    Michigan 

At  eome  of  ihe  numerous  popular  resons  on  Lake 
Mkhigan  and  iis  Iribulary  bays.      I  he  delightful 

COOL  LAKE  BREEZES. 
Puieair  and  vraier,  make  Ihis  region  a  nalLial 
Sanitarium    for    the    recuperalH,n   of  exhausud 

Petoskey,   Bay  View,  Traverse 
City  and  Charlevotz, 

CHIcieO  %.  WEST  MICIilGlK  R'Y 

'■  THE  SCENIC  LINE." 
From  June  ^3rd  lo  September  iSth 

Through  Buffet  bleeplntr  Car", 

Hill  l>e  run  Irom  Chicago.  St.  Louis.  Cincinnaii. 
and  DeiroH.  via  Grand  Rapids  lo  Peloskey  and 
Hay  \'iew.  Sleepers  will  slail  from  Chicago  from 
Michigan  Ceniral  Slaliou;  Irum  ?-\..  Luuis  via 
"Vaudalia   Line;"    fiom    Cincinnaii  via   '■  Bje 


ir  Rouli 


n  Deiro 


Detroit,  LaD$iDg&NortliernR.R. 


Tourist  Tickets  at  REDUCED  RATES, 

from  June  i:t  10  Sept.  30th.  good  to  return  until 
October  31st.     Send  for 

"TOURS  INniCHIQN," 

our  beautilully  illustrated  pamphlet  deMribine  at) 
MichiKan  Reso.L', 

GEO.  DeHAYEN,  General  Passenger  Agent. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,   MICH. 


"Four  Track  Series- 

ETCHINGS. 

Eight  beautiful  photo- gravure  etchings, 
printed  on  line  plate  paper,  14x3: 
inches,  have  been  issued  by  the  Pass- 
enger  Department   ol  Ihe    New    York 

The  titles  are  as  follows  : 

"TbeWasbiDgton  Bridge," 
"  Rock  of  Ages," 
"Old  Spring  at  lest  Point," 
"Rounding  tbe  Hose,  Hobawk  Yalley." 
"No.  999  and  Ibe  DeVltt  CliDton," 
"Ihe  Empire  State  Express," 
"  Horse  Shoe  Fall,  Hiagira,"  and 
"GorgB  of  the  Niagara  Ri?er." 

Copi'H  may  be  Secured  at 

the  office  of  Gi;ok.;b  H.  Daniei.s,  Gen- 
eral Passenger  Agent,  Grand  Central 
Station,  New  York,  for  50  cent«  each ; 
or  will  be  mailed  in  stiff  tubes,  secure 
from  injury,  to  aoy  address,  for  75 
cents  enchi  or  any  two  of  them  to  one 
address,  for  $1.30,  or  any  three  or 
more  ordered  at  one  time  to  one  ad- 
dress, 60  cents  each,  in  currency 
stamps,  express,  or  postal  money  order. 

GOOD  YALDE  FOR  THE  HONEY. 
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PlCTORESQOE 
TRUNK  LINE 

OF 

AMERICA. 


BLOCK  SAFETY  SIGNALS 

THE  ONLY  IJNS 

WITHOUT      CHANCE 

FBOM 

IfDW  YORK, 
CHICAGO, 

CLEVULAIS'D, 

CINCINNATI, 

Beautiful 
Chautauqua  Lake, 

A  TED  AT  A  HIGH  ALTITDDB, 
D«T  CHABMING  SURROUNDINGH, 
ITS  SHOBE8  DOTTED  B¥  HUXEL8 
OF  U>DSOAL  EXXKIA-E^CX,  CHAV- 
TArQDA  I^KE  IS  FAMOIJD  Aa 

THE  IDEIL  SUMMER  RESORT. 


PICTURESQUE  ERIE  LINES. 

D.    I.    ROBERTS. 

Oen.  Passenger  Ag«nt. 


t  The  Greatest  Railroad 
S  on  Earth— 

SantaFe  Route  i 


meMine:  at  Denver,  in  July,  ihould 
remember  that  the  Santa  Fe  oSen  < 
as  low  ntel  ai  vajboij  etee,  with  bet-  ( 

Special   Inducements   to   smill 


D  Denver.  One  hun- 
td  miles'  superb  view  at  Rocky 
ouQUins  between  Pueblo  and  Den- 


C.  D.  SiUONSOH,  Gen.  Eastern  Act 
E.  F.  Burnett,  Eastern  Pass.  Agt. 

a6i  Broadway,  New  Yui  >    - 

Most  Picturesque  9 
Line  to  Colorado,   f 


Tfhe 
'phousand 
[slands. 


"The  Fisherman's  Paradise." 

This  is  a  resort  where  fashion  and  fish- 
ing are  admirably  blended,  and  as  a  place 
for  health  restoring,  life  giving  rest,  il& 
equal  is  hard  to  find. 

Reached  by  thronth  cars  of  the 

New  York  Central 


Clayton  or  Cape  Vincent. 


A  copy  of  "Flsliliiff  Among  the  Thous- 
and Islands  "  the  most  beautiful  book  of 
its  kind  ever  published,  will  be  sent  free, 
postpaid,  to  any  address  in  the  world,  on 
receipt  of  5  two-cent  stamps,  by  George 
H.  Daniels,  General  Passenger  Agent, 
Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 


"  Mountains 
Lakes  and         ijjP 
Seashore  '* 


OF  INTEREST 

To  Teacbei^  and  Tbeir  Friends. 


SQDiDier  Excursion  Book 


mid?,  not  onl7  to  Denver,  CoIonHlD 
....^nn.Kin  hnEinAiipoiatsoricenio 
o  Pwilflo  Cout 


TO  BB  ISSUED  FOR  BKASOH  OF 

1895 

NewYork  ini  New  England  Railroad 

COMTAININO  OVER 

TWO   HUNDRED  AND   FIFTY 
SUMMER  TOURS. 

EHBRACIHO: 


ARE  YOU  QOINQ 


riilei  tail  trantpartBtion  ractlltlei,    Tbe  Chlc-K 
d^  Allan  Riillrnad.wllh  111 coiiDretlona.roTtDtIb' 

■leepJng  cam,  and  dlnlos  cars. 

B.  I.  KoCLktS,  Q*n.  Eutartt  PuMngar  Agt.. 

Sei  Bwadway,  Kew  York,  K.  T. 


And  Hknj  Otbw  Funon*  Beiortt. 

tClihcomDrebfanlvemiDf  (tawioerflaivlanBd 

'Eh''BHlIs,''VkB%  ■■'lHB^.''i;ann*cllGDI,  "ud 
Bw  York.  ■(  priced  ranfflbB  tptai  fifnr  dallftrt 


W.    R.    BABCOCK, 

Gen'l  Fass-r  Agent,  N.  Y.  and  N.  E.  S.  X. 

180  sirmniB  btkut,  bostov,  kabs. 


illfornlg.  and  Alula.  TbeCblcMaandHorUt- 
nd  CnLon  faclgc  Rallwavi,  forming  tfae 

CHICAGO,  UNION  PACIFIC  and 
NORTHWESTERN  LIIflE.^^ 

Do  VoM  Live  In  New  Jersey? 
Wrlie  ■• 

Hon,  A.  B.  POLAND,  Bute  Snpt.  TabUa  In- 
itnioaan,  Truttn.  H.  J. 
rEHBBDT.P 

J.  TSBH1THS,  Bnpt.  PnbUo  BoliMla.  Hkokan- 
•Mk.  H.  J.,  or  to  J.  H.  B&LSTOR,   SUt* 
MgT.,  AibiuT  Fnrk,  IT.  J. 
Do  You  Uve  In  New  York? 

Write  to 
C.  W.  BABDEEV,  SyrMolo,  H.  T. 

CHAB.  W.  COLE,  Stipt.,  Albuy,  R.  Y. 
B.  TEHBBOECK,  287  Broadwny,  N.  7. 
"   A.  DSOBB,  423  Broadwky,  S.  T. 
WH    A,  CAMPBELL,  Prin.,  Sohool   Ho.  44, 
"-ookljn,  "   * 
miHO 

Do  You  Live  In  Pennsylvania? 

Write  Co 
Dr,  F.  0.  LTTE.  ?TM.  SonnkI  Eohool,  Mlllert- 

vlllo,  Fk. 
WAT80H  COICBLL,  IBOA  H.  lOth  Bt.,Pllila.,Pa 
V.  H.  FISHXB,  Ptttilinrg.  P«. 

Do  You  Reside  In  New  England? 
WriU  I«  Dr.  A.  E.  TIirBBIP,  8  Bomanat  St., 
Boiton,  Hut. 


SUMMER   TRAVEL   GUIDE 


National  Educational  Convention, 

DENVER,  COLORADO,  JULY,    1895. 
COLORADO   SHORT   L.INE, 


Adirondack 
Mountains 

If  you  have  never  visited  the 
Adirondack  Mountains,  you  will 
find  that  region  a  surprise  and  a 
delight  to  you  ;  if  you  have  visited 
it,  you  will  surely  go  again.  The 
service  between  New  York  and 
the  Adirondacks  this  year,  by  the 
New  York  Central,  will  be  better 
than  ever  before.  Send  two  2- 
cent  stamps  to  George  H.  Daniels, 
.  General  Passenger  Agent,  Grand 
Central  Station,  New  York,  for  a 
copy  of  the  New  York  Central's 
new  colored  map  ol  the  Adiron- 
dack Mountains. 


Either  gtring  to  or  retuming  trom  the   Nation&l   Ei 
through  St.  Louis,  ibe  Gate-Way  to  ibe  Southwett,  one 
Uaited  St&to,  and  a  point  which  pmcnti  nunj  alliaciioDs.      Tower  Hill  Fark 
beautiful  parlu,  and  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  landKape  eardeDine  in  the  world. 

-      ir'm   Rot      ■■""'-  ■         f    ■      ■  ■•  .      ....  .  .    ._j    _ 


Qntaia  pUnts  from  all  parts  1 


world  and  should  be  tetn  br 


isidered  one  < 


Sbaw'i  Botanical  Gardens 
eveiT  educator. 

St.  Louis  IS  one  of  Ibe  few  larf[e  dties  In  the  Uolted  Stales,  that  has  a 

specimens  of  architecture  in  the  United  Stales  and  la  Ibe  laTf;.- _  .. 

The  COLORADO  SHORT  LINE  reaches  from  St.  Louis  to  Kansas  Cily,  atid  tbenee 
ibroueb  Kansas  and  Colorado  to  Pueblo,  Leaving  Pueblo  under  the  shadows  of  the  Rock;  Houn- 
talns  jl  takes  lis  course  to  I>eaver.  Pikes  Peak  and  the  Rock;  Uountalua  are  in  ri^t  for  lao  miles. 
Daily  trains  are  operated  via  this  line,  carrying  Pullman  BuHet  Sleeping  Cars  and  free  Redining 
Chair  Cars. 


For  fuither  Information,  rates  of  fore,  pamphlets,  el 

t.    W.  BtTALD,  Ntm  Eng.  Pass.  Agt., 
SOO  WuhlMstoa  %*.,  BOSTON,  MASS., 


WM.  B.  HOTT,  Gtn.  East.  Pass.  Agt. , 
9BI  rtnminmj,  NEW  TOBK. 


Mexican  Central  Railway  Co.,  "mited. 

City  v/ Mtxica,  Afril  to,    1895. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  MEETING.     DENVER. 

COLORADO.  JULY  5-11.  1895. 
After  its  close,  have  you  considered  your  plans  (or  the  summer  ?    The  following;  proposition  may 
appear  both  aovel  and  attractive. 


A  TRIP  TO  MEXICO. 


You  may  not  have  thought  of  it  .  .  It  is  the  place  to  keep  cooL  This  sounds  odd — but  facts 
verify  the  statement.  Governmental  reports  show  tbeavetage  summer  temperature  for  the  past  fifteen 
years  as  63"  Fahr.  in  the  shade,  and  the  average  temperature,  Fahr..  Cit;  of  Mexico,  1894,  as  foUowi : 


JUNE,  64. 0'      JULY,  62.4° 
AUGUST,  62.6* 


Explanation  ?— ELEVATION  I 


Sjj.oo  going  vi 
day  limit  with  slop-overs  in  tr 
BaBe»Ke  allowance,  isopoun 


COST. 

num,  $40.00  going  and  1 
■nmg  through  Eagle  Pa! 
ly  point  south  of  ine  Ric 


etuming  the  same  route. 

■  or  Luedo,  Texas,  allowing  a  6d 

Grande,  trilbin  final  limit  of  tidel. 


4900   MILES  FOR  $40. GO  1 1 


A  Seduction  of  66  2-S  per  ceot.  from  Tariff. 

a  statement  that  cannot  be  controverted  that  the  hne  of  the 

MEXICAN    CENTRAL    RAILWAY 

a  the  picturesque  and  historic  regions  of  the  Republic,  and  the  great  and  populou 


ber  civilisation. 

ChlhnahuB .    .    . 

AKtuucBllentea  . 
San  Lola  Potosl  . 


SIlMi     .    .    . 

The  Uexii 

of  Mexico ;   al 

through  wilho 


0119 

6134 
B80S 


OutretMi 
Pachaoa 


«8S1 

eiso 


rd  Gauge  line  from  the  United  Stales  to  theCil 
s  PuLLKAN  Palace  Buffet  Sleeping  Caj 
a  Chair  Cars,  seats  in  which  are  fie 


The  traveler  or  vi  . 
Mexican  dollars,  the  latter  being  ai 
in  the  United  Slates  in  American  1 
CARRIAGE  HIRE/rei 


INTERESTING. 

cheaply  than  at  hon 


HOW   TO  COME. 


THE  OLO   ESTABUSMED   ROUTE: 


NORTHERN  MICHIGAN 
SUMMER  RESORTS., 

Strdaciftlvimatttramd/uUitt/iiTmaliinaddTtti 

C.  L.  LOCKWOOD,  Gen.  Pbh.  .^.    | 
Grud  Ra.pids,  Hicb.  I 


This  Is  barely  an  outline.     For  fuller  information  apply  i 
Mexican  Central  "  Rainbow  "  Booklet,  just  from  the  press. 
ADAM  HOFFMAN.  W,  D.  WORDOCK,  M. 

Gen.  PuKHRcr  AEcnl.  Aisl.  Gen.  Pass.  AKcnl, 

J.  H.  SNOW  T.  H.   HEALY, 


W.  C.  CARSON, 

""   (ffw'Voi.K. 


•  country  under  the  sun. 
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^EACHERS:      mm 

#      #     If  you  are 

Going  to  Denver 

TAKE  THIS   LINE,    only  one 

CHANGE  OF  CARS  BETWEEN  BOSTON,  NEW  YORK  CITY  AND  OTHER 
CITIES  ALONG  THE  LINE  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  AND  BOSTON 
AND  ALBANY  AND  LAKE  SHORE  AND  MICHIGAN    SOUTHERN   RAIL- 


WAYS AND  DENVER. 


Only  Double-Track  Line  between  the  East  and  Chicago. 

BY  THE  WAY  OF  BUFFALO.  PICTURESQUE  SOUTH  SHORE  OF  LAKE  ERIE.  CLEVELAND,  AND  TOLEDO. 

Elegant  Sleeping  Care.     Sumptuous  Dlulng  Cars.     Fine  Day  Coaches. 
Punctual  Service.    Courteous  Attention. 

NIAGARA  FALLS  *"" 
CHAUTAUQUA  LAKE 


MAY  BE  VISITED  WITHOUT  EXTRA  CHARGE  ON  THE 
RETURN  FROM  THE  N.  E.  A.  MEETING. 


LOW     RATES. 

A.   J.    SMITH,   G.    P.   &  T.   A.,   CLEVELAND,  Ohio. 


TEACHERS, 


NOVA  SCOTIA, 


IF  YOU  ARE 
fiOINfi  TO  THE 

<<  WAY  DOWN  EAST,' 


Summer  School  at  Portland,  Me. 


or  tbe        WHITE  HOUIITAIHS 


NEW    YORK    AND    BOSTON 


By  the    NORWICH     LINE,    operated  by  New  York  ami  New  Edtland  Rrilroad. 


UavinK  Pier  40,  North  Ririr,  5.30  P 
and  reliable  "Cily  ol  Worcesler."  Ibe  11 
d-hole'  (olloweil  by  orchesu.L  concert  b 
InBlde  Rout«,  conncLiion  K  made  at  1 


ir  week-dar,  either  by  the  new  flver  "  City  of  Lowell."  the  "  Greyhound  of  Long  lalud  Snund,"  or  Ibe  popolM 
entoyia  deluhlful  ereniOK'*  nil  on  Ibe  Sound,  with  opportunity  (or  ■  (umptuoui  dinner  <■  la  carte  or  tiiMa 
It  the  Gnen  orcheiiru  earned  by  thli  line.  After  a  ffool  nl«ht'i  aleep,  the  Norwioh  Lln«  b*lns  tha 
ondon  nlth  VenibuledSteambint  EiprcMTnindueBo«on9.»ii.m.,aDdconaectiDs  tnipi^uNortbudBMt. 


GEO.  r,  RANDOLPH,  Oen.  Trnfflc  llaa>cer.       W.  R.  BABCOCK,  Ocnc 


Out  of  the  Beaten  Path 

A  re  ttie  Vacation  Tnin 
un  the  Great  Labci 
offered  by  the 

NORTHERN 
STEAMSraP 
COMPANY'S 

Exclusively  Passenger  Steamships 
NORTHWEST  and  NORTHLAND. 


Bead  3c.  atanp  far  taariat  yaklleiillan. 
A.  A.  HCARO.  Qaw.  ^Jim».  Aamt 


VACATION  -  TOURS. 

Best  Trip  for  the  Money. 
$19S.  $19S. 

A  six  week's  lour  in  Scotland  and  England  wltb  three  week's 
residence  in  Cambijdge  or  Oxford  and  attendance  at  ibc  Sum-' 
iner  Schools  Iheie,  or  ■  stay  in  London,  or  ia  Paris.  Most 
trips  of  moderale  expense  mean  30  days  hard  travel  with  do 
test  or  time,  10  adequately  "  see  "  or  enjoy  novel  experiences, 
and  ocst  $350.    One  party  alrealy  (otmed. 

y 
H.  S.  KELLOGG,  Man,, 

Gl  East  Ninth  Street,  NEW  YORK. 
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Guillotines  where  rest  1,300  victims  of  the  Revolution  executed  at 
the  Bani^re  du  Trone,  among  them  the  poet  Andr^  Ch^mier,  the 
chemist  Larvisier  and  General  Beauharnais,  the  first  husband  of 
the  Empress  Josephine. 

The  suburbs  of  Paris  are  full  of  interest  and  especially  Versail- 
les, a  little  journey  from  Paris.  The  town  of  Versailles  is  not  at- 
tractive on  a  hot  day.  The  road  from  the  railroad  station  to  the 
palace  is  long  and  hot  and  dusty.  You  can  scarcely  imagine  that 
m  the  dilapidated,  mouldy  houses  behind  the  ragged,  stunted  trees 
men  once  lived  who  gambled  away  the  nation's  nghts. 

There  are  a  few  good  paintings  in  the  galleries  of  the  palace, 
but  to  find  them  you  must  plod  through  yards  of  hideous,  san- 
guinary ones. 

It  is  hard  to  think  of  but  one  family  here,  that  of  Louis  XIV. 
for  whom  the  palace  was  built.  In  the  little  Trianon,  Marie  An- 
toinette passed  much  of  her  time  in  company  with  her  favorite 
Mme.  de  Lamballe.  The  grand  Trianon  was  the  home  of  Mme. 
de  Maintenon,  the  mistress  of  Louis  XIV.  It  now  contains  in- 
teresting relics  of  Napoleon.  On  the  lake  is  the  small  Swiss  vil- 
lage where  royalty  masqueraded.  Marie  Antoinette  was  the 
Dairy  Maid. 

St.  Denis,  another  interesting  spot,  is  very  old ;  the  burial  place 
of  kings  of  France. 

In  the  church  the  Maid  of  Orleans  hung  up  her  arms  in  1429. 

In  IJ93  Henri  IV.  abjured  Protestantism  in  this  church. 

In  loio,  Napoleon  I.  was  married  to  Archduchess  Marie  Louise. 

When  the  Revolution  broke  out  July  31,  1793,  the  convention 
resolved  that  those  tombs  should  be  destroyed  and  the  work  of 
desecration  began  October  12,  1793  ^^d  the  bodies  of  the  illustrious 
dead  from  Dagobert  (d.  638)  to  Louis  XV.  (d.  1774)  besides  other 
celebrities  were  thrown  into  **  fosses  communes  "  dug  in  the 
neighborhood. 

When  the  church  was  restored  in  1806  Napoleon  decreed  it 
should  be  used  for  the  burial  of  his  own  ancesters,  but  only  one 
member  of  his  family  was  buried  there  and  that  was  afterwards 
removed,  his  nephew.  Napoleon  Charles,  son  of  his  brother  Louis. 

In  1817,  Louis  XVIII.  caused  the  remains  of  his  ancestors  as 
well  as  those  ef  Louis  XVI,  and  Marie  Antoinette  to  be  replaced 
in  the  crypt. 

He  himself  (d.  1821),  the  Due  de  Berry  assassinated  1820,  and 
several  of  his  children  were  the  last  Bourbons  interred  there. 

Napoleon  III.  again  destined  this  church  to  be  the  burial  place 
of  French  emperors  but  he  died  and  was  interred  in  a  foreign 
cemetery  in  1873. 

The  mterest  of  Fontainbleau  centers  in  the  fact  that  in  the 
chateau  the  sentence  of  divorce  was  pronounced  against  the  Em- 
press Josephme  in  1809.  Here  in  1685  Louis  XI  v.  signed  the  re- 
vocation of  the  edict  of  Nantes. 

The  Cour  des  Adieux  is  the  scene  of  Napoleon's  parting:  from  the 
grenadiers  of  his  old  guard  on  April  20. 1814,  after  his  abdication. 
On  his  return  from  Elba,  March  20,  181 5,  he  here  reviewed  his 
troops  before  marching  to  Paris.  The  rieht  wing  of  the  palace 
was  the  summer  home  of  M.  Carnot ;  in  the  Chapelle  de  la  Trinity 
Loais  XV.  was  married  in  1725,  the  Due  d*  Orleans  in  1837.  and 
Napoleon  III.  was  baptized  in  1810.  Many  of  its  apartments 
have  interesting  recollections  connected  with  them. 

In  the  little  church  in  Reuil,  the  Empress  Josephine  is  interred. 
Beside  her  are  her  daughter,  Queen  Hortense,  the  mother  of  Na- 
poleon III.  and  her  son  Eugdne  Beauharnais. 

The  palace  St.  Cloud  is  a  ruin  now.  In  the  Salle  d'  Orangerie, 
the  council  of  five  hundred  once  held  their  meetings.  November 
^t  1799,  Bonaparte  with  his  grenadiers  dispersed  the  assembly  and 
m  three  days  he  was  proclaimed  hrst  consul. 

The  Chiteau  of  Vincennes  was  founded  in  the  twelfth  century, 
and  from  the  time  of  Louis  XL  became  a  royal  residence  till  1740 
when  it  was  converted  into  a  state  prison.  Among  the  illustrious 
prisoners  confined  there  were  the  kmg  of  Navarre  in  1754,  Car- 
dmal  de  Retz  in  1652,  Count  Mirabeau  in  1777,  and  last  the  con- 
spirators against  the  national  assembly  of  1848. 

The  workshops  of  Sevres  are  uninteresting  as  one  does  not 
know  the  process  of  painting,  molding,  and  enameling.  The  ex- 
hibition rooms  however,  contain  many  beautiful  vases  and  copies 
of  paintings  in  porcelain,  among  them  Raphael's  St.  Cecilia. 

Paris,  June  1895. 


Breath  Figures. 


It  is  well-known  to  children  that  if  they  draw  figures  with  the 
finger  on  a  window-pane,  and  then  breathe  on  them  the  figures 
will  appear.  Electricity  makes  such  figures  also.  Place  a  glass 
plate  on  a  table  for  insulation,  and  put  a  coin  of  any  metal  on  the 
center  of  the  plate.  In  many  cases  the  ima^e  on  the  coin  does 
not  touch  the  glass  on  account  of  the  projecting  ring.  Arrange 
a  strip  of  tinfoil  from  the  coin  to  the  edge  of  the  glass ;  on  the 
coin  place  a  smaller  plate  of  glass,  and  above  that  plate  place  a 
second  coin.  Connect  the  tinfoil  and  the  upper  coin  w^ith  the 
poles  of  an  electric  machine,  and  turn  the  handle  of  the  machine 
for  two  minutes,  so  that  continuous  sparks  may  pass.  On  taking 
up  the  glass,  nothing  can  be  seen  on  it,  even  with  the  help  of  a 
magnifying-glass.  Yet  on  the  glass  there  is  a  latent  impression  ; 
for»  by  breathing  on  the  side  of  the  glass  next  the  coin,  a  clear 


frosted  picture  of  that  side  of  the  coin  which  had  faced  it  will  be 
produced,  even  to  the  smallest  details.  The  whole  projecting 
parts  of  the  coin  have  a  black  counterpart,  and  there  is  a  mar- 
velously  fine  gradation  of  shade  corresponding  with  the  depth  of 
cutting  on  the  coin.  If  this  breath-figure  be  examined  under  a 
microscope,  the  moisture  will  be  seen  really  deposited  over  the 
whole  ;  but  the  size  of  the  minute  water- particles  increases  as  the 
part  of  the  picture  is  darker  in  shade.  Around  the  coin's  disk  is 
a  black  ring,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  Should  the  coin 
used  have  milled  edges,  radial  lines  will  pass  through  this  ring. 
If  these  breath-figures  are  carefully  protected,  there  is  no  appar- 
ent limit  to  their  permanence,  even  for  years. 

If  a  very  hot,  clean  coin  be  placed  on  a  cold  mirror,  and  be  re- 
moved after  being  cooled  down,  nothing  will  be  seen  on  the 
glass.  But  if  the  mirror  be  breathed  upon,  an  exact  image  of  the 
coin  becomes  visible.  The  hot  coin  in  some  way  seems  to  alter 
the  dust- particles  on  the  mirror,  causing  them  at  certain  parts  to 
reflect  more  light  than  at  others,  to  be  Drought  out  more  plainly 
when  the  moist  breath  develops  them. 

Probably  all  polished  surfaces  may  be  similarly  afifected.    A 
plate  of  ouartz  gives  most  beautiful  images,  perfect  in  details,, 
retaining  their  freshness  longer  than  those  on  glass.     If  a  piece 
of  mica  be  split,  and  a  coin  be  slightly  pressed  for  half  a  mmute 
on  the  new  surface,  without  any  current  of  electricity  or  applica- 
tion of  heat  at  all,  a  breath  figure  of  the  coin  is  left  behind.     If  a 
leaf  of  paper,  printed  on  one  side  and  thoroughly  dry,  be  placed 
between  two  plates  of  glass,  and  left  for  ten  hours  either  in  the 
daylight  or  in  the  darkness  (a  slight  weight  being  placed  over  to 
keep  the  paper  even),  nothing  is  seen  ;  but  as  soon  as  you  breathe 
on  the  ^lass,  a  perfect  breath-impression  is  made  of  the  print  on 
both  pieces  of  glass.    These  are  generally  white,  and  are  most 
easily  produced  during  keen  frost.    If  paper  devices  be  placed 
for  a  few  hours  under  a  plate  of  glass,  clear  breath- figures  of  the 
devices  will  be  produced  when  you  breathe  un  the  glass.     After 
an  ivory  point  has  been  tracecl  in  any  shape  over  a  glass  plate 
with  slight  pressure,  a  black  breath-figure  of  the  writing  is  made 
at  once.    If  plates  of  glass  lie  for  some  hours  on  a  table-cover 
which  has  on  it  figures  worked  in  silk,  strong  white  breath-figures 
are  impressed  on  the  plates,  the  silk  coming  out  white  and  the 
cotton  black. 

The  plate-glass  window  of  a  hotel  in  London  has  on  the  inside 
a  screen  of  ground-glass  lying  near,  but  not  touching ;  upon  the 
latter  are  the  words  *'  Coffee  Room  "  in  clear,  unfrosted  letters. 
When  the  screen  was  taken  away  the  words  were  left  plainly  vis- 
ible on  the  window,  and  no  washing  would  remove  them*  A 
house  in  London  had  been  a  hotel  three  years  before ;  no  one  of 
the  windows  had  been  a  brown  gauze  blind,  with  the  gilt  letters, 
**  Coffee  Room  "  on  it.  On  misty  days  the  words  *'  Coffee  Room  " 
are  distinctly  seen,  but  not  on  other  days.  This  is  a  marvelously 
accurate  instance  of  permanent  breath- figures,  »he  mist  acting 
like  the  breath,  depositing  the  moisture  on  the  glass. 

Learning  a  Language. 

A  good  dictionary,  and  a  book  of  simple  tales  in  the  language 
chosen,  are  all  that  is  necessary  in  the  first  instance.  With  these 
in  hand,  the  motto  of  the  beginner  should  then  be  to  read,  read, 
read.  The  printed  page,  at  first  new  and  unfamiliar,  will  grad- 
ually unfold  itself  as  word  after  word  is  learned,  and  when  a 
sentence  has  been  translated,  the  reader  will  goon  with  a  strange 
feeling  of  delight  to  master  more  of  the  contents.  There  is  no 
better  method  of  retaining  a  word  in  the  memory  than  in  having 
to  go  to  the  trouble  of  looking  it  up  in  the  dictionary.  The  word 
will  be  certain  to  stick,  more  especially  if  it  is  found  recurring 
once  or  twice  in  the  same  page.  As  much  reading  should  be 
done  as  time  will  allow.  A  page  of  the  dictionary  may  also  be 
frequently  gone  over.  It  soon  acquires  a  wonderful  interest.  In 
this  way  the  study  is  made  from  the  first  attractive  and  agreeable. 
If  the  book  read  be  by  one  of  the  best  writers,  its  inherent  quali- 
ties will  interest,  while  the  increasing  power  to  interpret  correctly 
the  writer's  meaning  will  act  as  a  constant  stimulus  to  go  on  ac- 
quiring more  words  and  phrases,  and  their  correct  use.  The 
help  of  a  friend  embued  with  similar  desires  and  aims  will  be 
useful.  At  the  very  outset,  attempts  should  be  made  to  carry  on 
conversation  together  in  the  language.  The  power  to  do  this,  at 
first  halting  and  awkward,  will  gradually  expand.  The  name  of 
every  object  which  is  round  about  us  in  our  daily  life  should  be 
learned  and  referred  to  in  conversation.  The  phrases  employed 
to  denote  particular  actions  and  feelings  should  be  looked  up  as 
they  recur  to  the  mind.  Now  and  again  the  conversation  that 
may  be  heard  at  the  table,  in  the  train,  anywhere,  may  be  trans- 
lated mentally.  There  are  many  times  when  one  is  alone  and 
there  is  nothing  in  particular  to  occupy  the  thoughts  ;  such  a 
moment  should  be  seized  to  recall  words  we  have  come  across  in 
our  reading,  and  thus  make  them  the  more  firmly  our  own.  A 
book  of  poems  will  be  of  much  assistance.  It  is  easier  to  learn  a 
poem  by  heart  than  a  bit  of  prose,  and  if  the  meaning  of  each 
passage  has  been  thoroughly  mastered,  it  will  be  a  simple  opera- 
tion to  recall  each  word  by  its  context.  In  this  way  it  is  wonder- 
ful how  rapidly  the  vocabulary  increases." — Chambers'  Jaur^ 
naL 
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Arithmetic  From  the  Third  to  the 

Eighth  Year. 

By  A.  B.  Guilford. 

INTEREST. 

1  am  a  good  judge  of  horses,  desire  to  purchase  one,  but  have 
not  the  necessary  aniount  of  money.    What  may  1  do,  Mary  ? 

You  may  borrow  the  money. 

Of  whom  may  I  borrow  it  t 

Of  some  one  that  has  money  to  lend. 

Right.  I  go  to  a  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Williams,  borrow  three 
hundred  (S300)  dollars  for  a  year,  and  purchase  the  colt.  The 
bargain  that  I  make  is  a  good  one.  for  at  the  end  of  a  year  I  sell 
the  colt  for  four  hundred  ($400)  dollars  and  return  the  money 
that  I  borrowed  of  Mr.  Williams.  What  did  the  borrowed 
money  do  for  me  ? 

It  earned  money  for  you. 

Yes  ;  and  for  this  reason  I  should  pay  Mr.  Williams  something 
for  the  use  of  his  money.  If  I  had  lost  money  on  the  colt  it 
would  still  have  been  right  for  me  to  pay  him  for  the  use  of  the 
money,  though  I  had  not  used  it  with  good  judgment.  I  agreed 
to  pay  him  six  per  cent,  of  the  sum  borrowed  for  the  privilege  of 
using  that  sum  for  one  year.    What  is  6%  of  $300,  John  } 

It  is  $18. 

Describe  this  $18,  Henry. 

It  is  money  paid  for  the  use  of  borrowed  money. 

You  may  call  such  money  interest.  Name  the  amount  of 
money  on  which  1  pay  interest,  Susan. 

Three  hundred  dollars. 

This  sum  is  called  the  firt'ncipaL  What  per  cent.  Was  taken 
t)f  the  principal  to  find  the  interest  for  one  year  ? 

Six  per  <:ent. 

You  may  call  this  per  cent,  the  rate  of  interest.  Usually  we 
speak  of  it  as  the  rate.  Carefully  write  out  definitions  of  the 
terms  principal,  interest,  and  rate. 

Suppose  the  principal  to  have  been  six  hundred  dollars,  the 
lime,  and  rate  the  same  as  before,  what  would  have  been  the  in- 
terest } 

It  would  have  been  $36. 

Why.? 

If  three  hundred  dollars  earns  $iS  in  a  ceitain  time,  $600 
should  earn  twice  as  much  in  the  same  time. 

Suppose  1  had  kept  the  money  twice  as  long  as  1  did.  How 
would  that  have  affected  the  interest  t 

It  would  have  increased  it. 

Why? 

If  I  pay  a  certain  sum  for  using  the  principal  for  one  year  at  a 
given  rate,  for  using  the  same  principal  at  the  same  rate  for  two 
years  I  should  pay  twice  as  much. 

In  what  other  way,  Harry,  could  the  interest  have  been  in- 
creased ? 

If  you  had  agreed  to  pay  twice  as  high  a  rate  as  you  did,  the 
interest  would  have  been  twice  as  great. 

Then  what  three  things  determine  the  amount  or  size  of  the 
interest  ? 

The  amount  of  the  principal,  the  time  for  which  it  is  loaned, 
and  the  rate  that  is  paid  for  its  use  for  one  year. 

As  soon  as  the  pupils  have  clear  ideas  of  the  terms  used  in  in- 
terest follow  the  order  of  work  as  given  below  : 

I .  Demonstrate  the  fact  that  the  removal  of  the  decimal  point 
two  places  to  the  left  in  the  principal  represents  the  interest  on 
any  sum  for  one  year  at  1  jt. 

2  Compute  interests  on  given  principals  for  one  year  at  any 
given  per  cent,  by  multiplying  the  interest  at  ijt  by  the  given  per 
cent. 

3.  Compute  interests  on  any  given  principal  for  any  number 
of  years  and  fractions  of  a  year  at  any  rate,  by  multiplying  the 
interest  for  one  year  at  the  given  rate  by  the  number  of  years. 

Note. -If  the  time  element  interest  can  be  reduced  to  frac- 
tional part  of  a  year  by  pupils,  the  three  steps  taught  above 
make  it  possible  for  the  pupil  to  solve  any  problem  in  computing 
plain  interest,  though  not  always  in  the  shortest  way. 

The  pupils  may  be  trained  to  perform  problems  in  interest  by 
the  use  of  the  **  straight  line  "  formula,  after  they  understand  the 
work  under  the  third  heading. 

Principal  x  time  in  years  x  rate  =  interest. 

P.  X  T.  X  R,  =  Int. 

Find  the  interest  of  $300  for  3  yr.,  8  mo.,  15  days  at  7%, 

$300  X  89  X  7 

=  $77,875. 

24  X  100 

Pupils  readily  take  to  this  method  of  solving  examples  in  in- 
terest and  in  most  problems  it  is  as  short  a  way  as  may  be  de- 
vised. 

The  solution  of  the  so  called  *'  problems  in  interest,*'  consisting 
in  finding  one  of  the  missing  factors  in  the  interest  product,  is 
best  reached  by  the  use  of  this  formula 


What  rate  for  three  years  with  a  principal  of  $600  will  produce 
an  interest  of  $72  ? 

$600  X  3  X  ?  =  $72. 
In  how  long  a  time  will  $720  at  7^  gain  an  interest  of  $36  ? 

$720  X  ?  X  ^  =  $36. 
What  principal  in  3  yr.,  6  mo.,  at  7\^  will  gain  an  interest  of 

148? 

7  X  15 

?  X =$48. 

2  X  200 
Another  good  method  in  interest : 

Compute  the  interest  on  $840,  for  2  years,  3  months,  and  18 
days,  at  95^. 

The  interest  on  any  sum  of  money  for  two  months  at  6jt  is 
i\^  of  the  principal. 

$8.40  =  int.  on  principal  for  2  months  at  6%, 
$100.30  =  int.  on  $840  for  2  years  at  6%,  • 

$4.20  =  int.  on  $840  for  i  month  at  6%,    (|  of  $8.40.) 
$2.10  =  int.  on  $^40  for  15  days  at 6^.     (|  of  $2.10.) 
$  .42  =  int.  on  $8.40  for  3  days  at  6%,    (-^  of  $4.20.) 

$115.92  =  int.  on  $840  for  2  yr.,  3  mo.,  18  da.,  at  6%. 
$57.96  =  int.  on  g^ven  principal,  for  g^ven  time  at  ^%, 

$173.88  =  required  principal. 

As  this  work  of  finding  the  partials  that  make  the  whole  is  all 
done  mentally,  the  work  is  done  quickly.  It  is  called  the  "  sixty 
day  "  method. 


Child  Study. 

By  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall. 


ir'art  of  an  address  by  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  at  Saginaw,  Mich.  Supt. 
Whitney  introduced  Dr.  Hall  by  saying  that  three  years  ago  at  Torooto  an 
audience  of  five  thousand  people  just  about  to  leave  the  hail  were  stopped 
instantly  by  being  told  that  Stanley  Hall  was  going  to  speak.) 

We  are  living  in  a  period  which  is  the  harvest  home  of  man's 
soul.  For  what  is  so  worth  living  for  and  working  for  as  chil- 
dren !  What  greater  object  than  to  transmit  the  torch  of  life 
undimmed  from  parent  to  child,  from  teacher  to  children.  An 
Italian  investigator  has  found  that  the  age  which  produces  the 
best  fathers  is  between  30  and  40,  and  the  best  mothers  between 
25  and  35  years. 

Let  the  children  cry.  The  child  that  never  cries  is  deprived  of 
one  of  the  most  essential  parts  of  its  birthright.  It  is  the  chief 
exercise  that  a  young  child  ^ets ;  it  helps  digest  its  food,  makes 
good  blood,  causes  circulation  of  the  blood,  strengthens  the 
voice,  etc.  Every  emotional  expression  is  really  developed  from 
these  various  cries. 

Keep  a  life-book  or  record  of  the  chief  incidents  and  traits  of 
the  child. 

Put  down  the  doubts,  fears,  and  virtues  of  the  child.  On  the 
child's  leaving  home  it  could  be  presented  to  him,  and  would  be 
a  sailing  chart  for  his  whole  life.  It  will  also  be  a  bond  of  union 
and  cement  parental  love  and  affection. 

The  first  thing  to  teach  the  young  child  is  the  boundaries  of 
its  ego.  To  learn  self  is  the  nrst  step  of  philosophical  knowl- 
edge. Children  as  old  as  twenty-seven  months  have  been  seen 
to  offer  food  to  the  toe,  or  to  innict  injury  upon  themselves,  etc. 
The  first  duty  is  to  open  the  senses.  No  one  ought  to  be  deaf 
to  music  or  color  blind.  Such  cases  are  due  to  some  defect  in 
education.  Open  the  eye-gate,  the  ear-gate,  the  touch-gate,  all 
these  gates  of  the  senses.  Before  adolescent  years  is  the  age  for 
sensory  impression. 

The  next  thing  is  to  teach  habit.  Don't  reason  with  a  young 
child.  To  appeal  to  it  is  to  appeal  to  a  little  animal.  Instincts 
and  feelings  are  the  contents  of  a  young  child's  soul.  What  it 
wants  is  l^bituation.  Healthy  habits  are  the  basis  of  right  con- 
duct. The  habit  of  prompt  obedience  should  be  carried  well  up 
into  the  teens. 

One  of  the  chief  discoveries  of  philosophical  research  is  that 
we  know  the  chief  function  of  thought  is  to  distribute  energy. 
T  he  senses  must  be  closely  associated  and  work  together,  and 
there  is  where  we  bring  in  the  connection  of  thought.  The  child 
repeats  the  history  of  the  race— the  history  of  animal  life  from 
the  dawn  of  life  down  to  the  present  day.  The  child  is  the  epi- 
tome of  the  world.  He  becomes  the  master-key  that  unlocks 
all  mystery. 

If  the  tadpole's  tail  were  cut  off  before  its  time  to  drop  off, 
there  would  not  be  the  proper  development  of  the  legs,  so  chil- 
dren love  all  forms  of  superstition,  and  if  deprived  of  the  fairy- 
stories  and  not  allowed  the  play  of  fancy  they  suffer  in  their 
future  development.  The  natural  child  has  a  kinship  with  ani- 
mate and  inanimate  objects.     He  is  en  rapport  with  everything. 

The  age  of  puberty  is  the  golden  period  when  health  is  made 
or  marred.  Health  is  holiness,  the  greatest  blessing  man  can 
have.  What  shall  it  profit  a  child  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  of 
knowledge  and  lose  his  own  health  ?    It  were  better  for  a  child 
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to  begin  as  Cadmus  began  before  he  sowed  those  dragon's  teeth 
of  letters.  In  Paris  every  ward  has  a  physician  to  examine  the 
school  children  and  send  notes  to  parents  concerning  them. 
The  same  thing  should  be  adopted  here.    In  adolescence  is  im- 

Clanted  in  us  that  great  instinct  of  love,  not  to  enjov  one's  self 
ut  to  serve  others.    Yet  this  very  instinct  perverted  leads  to  a 
mean,  degraded,  premature  old  age — the  product  of  sin. 

One  reason  that  our  children  and  young  people  are  lacking  in 
natural  spirits  is  because  they  know  nothing  of  nature.  They 
have  no  communion  with  nature,  shut  up  in  cities  as  they  are, 
and  so  lose  that  sympathy  which  should  exist  between  them  and 
nature.  Why  in  examining  children  in  Boston  we  found  that  a 
large  proportion  of  them  did  not  know  where  butter  and  milk 
and  hides  come  from.  They  did  not  know  what  a  cow  was.  and 
71  per  cent,  of  them  did  not  know  where  beans  came  from.  They 
didn't  know  beans  even  in  Boston. 

We  have  peculiar  problems  to  contend  with,  because  we  are 
the  most  mongrel  race  in  the  world,  the  chief  feature  of  which  is 
that  it  makes  the  period  of  adolescence  shorter,  and  the  fever 
hotter.  We  must  hold  our  youth  to  higher  ideals,  to  that  poise 
so  essential  to  health.  The  best  curative  for  incipient  nervous 
disorders  is  rhythm.    The  mother  of  rhythm  is  God. 

Child  study  promotes  freedom  ani  individuality,  is  adapted  to 
bring  out  the  woman  power,  forms  a  new  bond  between  the 
parent  and  school,  and  is  a  method  in  which  all  can  co-operate 
The  glory  of  the  child  is  unity  with  itself  and  external  nature. 
The  glory  of  the  teacher  is  unity  with  nature  and  the  child. 

Nature  Study  in  June. 

By  Sarah  L.  Arnold. 

"  What  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June  ? 

Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days. 
Heaven  tries  the  earth  if  it  be  in  tune, 

And  over  it  softly  her  warm  ear  lays." 

Read  "  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,"  now.  Read  it  and  re-read 
it  until  the  beautiful  words  sing  themselves  over  and  over  in 
your  thought  as  you  come  and  go.  Read  it  until  the  spirit  of 
the  poem  abides  with  you.  Then  read  it  to  the  children,  large  or 
small,  old  or  young,  and  see  if  they,  too,  are  held  and  charmed 
by  its  music  and  its  beauty.    You  may  well  rejoice  if  it  falls  to 

5 our  lot  to  fasten  this  marvel  of  song  and  sunshine  to  these  sweet 
une  days,— in  the  thought  of  a  child. 

June,  in  the  school  course,  is  the  month  of  endings.  Reviews 
are  now  in  order.  The  dropped  stitches  must  be  taken  up,  the 
weak  places  strengthened.  How  easy,  now,  in  the  midst  of 
hurry  and  striving,  to  drop  the  nature  study  and  work  with  re- 
doubled zeal  and  new  tension  upon  '*  the  essentials."  Ah,  this 
is  the  very  month  when  the  nature  study  is  essential.  This  is  the 
time  when  we  need  to  turn  from  our  hurry  and  worry  to  learn 
"  the  peace  at  the  heart  of  nature."  Do  not  be  deceived  into  be- 
lieving that  the  "  results  "  in  arithmetic  and  grammar  are  in 
direct  ratio  to  the  minute*:  spent  upon  those  subjects.  Learn  to 
work  slowly  in  June.  Take  time  to  breathe,  for  soul  as  well  as 
body.  Now,  even  if  never  before,  bring  the  blossom,  the  poem, 
or  the  song  to  inspire  you  to  renewed  endeavor,  in  quietness  and 
confidence.  Truly,  the  geography  and  grammar  and  arithmetic 
will  be  the  gainers  by  this  course 

In  the  old  farmer's  almanac,  we  used  to  read  the  legend — eco- 
nomically fitted  into  the  spaces  at  the  side  of  the  page.  '*  Look 
out  for  high  winds  this  month  "—or  other  advice  of  kindred 
nature,  trauing  down  the  page.  In  June,  look  out  for  original 
individual  work.  Your  pupils  have  observed  under  your  careful 
guidance  thus  far.  You  may  not  realize  how  far  their  expression 
has  been  simply  an  echo  of^  your  own.  Now,  in  this  month  of 
plenty,  ask  them  to  bring  in  their  own  specimens,  and  tell  or 
write  about  them.  Welcome  the  horse-radish  bottles  which 
serve  as  life  preservers  for  the  wilted  dandelion  or  the  fainting 
clover.  Submit  to  "  collections  "  of  leaves,  twigs,  and  blossoms. 
Listen  with  sympathy  to  reports  of  excursions  and  discoveries. 
See  what  the  children  can  do  for  and  of  themselves.  Leave  room 
for  choice  in  assigning  work.  The  children  are  to  bring  some 
flower  growine  near  home,  some  weed  from  the  garden,  or  the 
blossom  they  love  best.  Each  should  have  some  opportunity  to 
show  his  specimen  and  tell  all  he  can  about  it  before  he  is  helped 
by  the  teacher  or  bis  work  supplemented  by  his  mates. 

Here  are  endless  opportunities  for  drawing,  for  language,  and 
in  the  older  classes  for  reading.  The  search  for  flowers  will  lead 
to  little  walks  or  longer  excursions  which  may  be  described  in 
writing  by  the  pupils.  A  good  theme  for  composition  this.  Do 
not  omit  the  fleld  lesson. 

Give  some  time  this  month  to  the  observation  of  the  seed- 
making.  Watch  the  dandelion,  the  buttercup,  the  violet.  What 
part  of  the  plant  becomes  the  fruit?  What  changes  do  you 
observe  ?    ^  hat  happens  to  the  other  parts  of  the  flower  ? 

Have  an  eye  to  the  bees,  too  ?  What  is  their  business  in  the 
flower  cups?  What  blossoms  do  they  visit?  What  do  they 
carry  away  ? 

Tnere  is  time,  too,  for  a  word  about  our  friends  the  caterpillars 


— with  their  wonderful  houses,  both  social  and  single.  Who 
knows  the  mystery  of  the  caterpillar's  nest  and  the  cocoon  ?  Ob- 
serve a  family. 

June  is  the  time  for  birds,  too,  '*  Gladness  on  wings,"  every- 
where about  us.  What  boy  has  a  stoiy  of  nest  building 
which  he  has  watched  but  not  hindered  ?  What  girl  knows  the 
robin's  nest  in  the  apple  tree,  or  the  lark's  in  the  meadow  ? 

Are  there  gardens  at  home  ?  Then  they  have  a  history  to  be 
recited,  perhaps  as  interesting  as  "  Warner's  Summer  in  a 
Garden,"  and,  while  gardens  are  uppermost,  read  to  the  children 
parts  of  Mrs.  Ewing's  beautiful  story  of  "  Mary's  Meadow." 

If  you  have  a  public  day  in  June,  gather  together  the  children's 
work  in  nature  study  for  the  year,  and  arrange  a  simpler  pro- 
gram. Let  every  child  describe  his  favorite  flower,  or  recite  some 
memory  gem.  Let  June  songs  be  sung,  and  flower  myths  read. 
Read  the  descriptions  of  trees  studied,  of  plants  observed,  of 
seeds  planted.  Decorate  the  room  with  June  flowers,  and  sing 
their  praises.  The  work  need  be  only  a  gathering  together  of  the 
year's  lessons.    You  will  find  the  results  greater  than  you  knew. 

Now,  one  word  for  July  and  August,  and  I  am  done.  Let 
them  be  vacation  months,  with  the  fullest  rest  and  the  largest  in- 
terests, that  give  new  life.  But  whatever  happens,  find  some 
time  to  be  alone,  by  brook  or  tree,  mountain  or  sea.  And  while 
you  absorb  something  of  the  quietness  and  strength  that  come  of 
nature's  teaching,  you  will  lose  the  care  and  tension  which  have 
made  work  hard  and  heavy.    To  one  and  all  a  happy  vacation  I 


N.  E.  A.  Notes. 

The  latest  news  from  Denver  is  that  preparations  are  made  for 
a  large  company  of  people ;  the  Eastern  people  especially  are 
wanted.  The  warmest  kind  of  a  welcome  is  to  be  given  to  the 
Eastern  people,  because  Denver  was  founded  by  them.  But  let 
every  one  that  is  going  lay  out  his  plans  :  (i)  Write  to  Fred. 
Dick,  Denver,  to  secure  your  hotel  or  private  house;  state  your 
rates  and  when  you  will  arrive ;  it  will  be  done.  (2)  Plan  your 
route ;  don't  start  too  late ;  better  be  in  the  town  a  day  in  ad- 
vance. (3)  Plan  if  you  can  your  excursions  ;  two  of  these  are 
free;  others  at  small  cost.  (4)  Plan  to  stay  in  Colorado  and 
camp— you  can  do  so  at  the  same  expense,  you  can  board  $5  to 
|8  per  week.  Remember  camping  is  one  of  the  charming  feat- 
ures of  this  Denver  region ;  there  is  no  rain ;  you  can  sleep  in 
tents. 

Lastly,  write  as  above  what  you  want  and  get  a  reply. 

All  who  desire  to  attend  the  N.  E.  A,  at  Denver,  and  the  New 
York  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Syracuse  also,  can  buy 
tickets  via  West  Shore  Railroad,  and  stop  off  at  Syracuse — tickets 
good  to  September  i .  This  is  important  to  note.  Remember  a 
company  will  be  formed  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Bardeen  to  go  to  Jenvcr 
from  Syracuse.    See  the  advt. ;  also  write  him. 

In  connection  with  the  N.  £.  A.  it  is  designed  to  hold  a  round 
table  conference  of  the  teachers  of  natural  science  of  both  colle- 
giate and  secondary  schools.  Eminent  teachers  of  national  rep- 
utation will  be  present  at  the  Round  Table  Conference.  There 
will  also  be  exhibitions  of  scientific  apparatus,  methods,  etc.,  etc 
It  is  hoped  that  the  interest  shown  and  the  discussion  elicited,  as 
well  as  a  good  attendance  on  the  conference,  will  justify  the  ap- 
plication Tor  the  organizat  ion  of  a  department  of  science  teachers 
m  the  N.  E.  A. 

In  this  prospective  department  lies  a  great  opportunity  for  the 
co-operation  of  the  teachers  of  collegiate  and  secondary  schools. 
Such  a  department  will  effect  the  articulation  of  lines  of  work 
which  are  one  in  nature  and  aim,  and  which  should  be  brought 
into  close  touch. 

The  hearty  co-operation  of  all  teachers  in  any  way  interested 
in  this  line  of  work  is  requested.  It  is  suggested  to  bring  for 
exhibition  any  novel  material  in  the  way  of  new  apparatus,  charts, 
methods,  etc.,  etc..  which  will  be  of  popular  interest  and  practical 
value  to  fellow  teachers. 

Announcement  of  intention  to  attend  should  be  made  by  writ- 
ing to  anyone  of  the  following  Colorado  Local  Committee. 

Chas.  Skeele  Palmer,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder. 
Chas.  J.  Ling,  B.  S.,  Manual  Training  High  School,  East  Denver. 
Wm.  Triplett,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Golden. 
H.  V.  Kepner,  A.  B.    High  School,  South  Pueblo. 
A.  J.  Floyd,  High  School,  Greeley. 

GOOD  NEWS  FOR  CYCLISTS. 

Teachers  in  various  parts  of  the  country  who  use  wheels  and 
know  from  personal  experience  the  delights  thereof  will  be  glad 
to  learn  that  special  provision  is  making  for  their  enjoyment  of 
those  delights  during  the  meeting  of  the  N.  £.  A.  in  Denver  this 
summer.  That  Colorado  is  a  paradise  for  cyclists  is  abundantly 
proved  by  the  fact  that  four- fifths  of  the  gentlemen  and  one- third 
of  the  lacfies  teaching  in  the  Denver  schools  ride  wheels.  These 
teachers  have  formed  a  wheel  club  and  are  making  arrangements 
to  give  their  visiting  **  brethren  and  sisters  "  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  Denver  and  the  surrounding  country  in  that  exhilarating 
way  which  cyclists  only  can  appreciate.    The  roads  in  the  vicinity 
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of  Denver  are  unparalleled  in  excellence  for  cycline. 

A  room  has  been  provided  in  the  Denver  high  school  which  will 
be  headquarters  for  the  club  and  their  visitors  during  the  week  of 
the  association.  Daily  runs  to  various  points  of  interest  will  be 
arranged ;  long  runs  and  short  runs,  morning  runs  and  evening 
runs.  These  will  be  taken  at  such  times  as  not  to  interfere  witn 
the  meetings  of  the  association,  and  will  be  under  the  guidance 
of  some  member  familiar  with  the  route  to  be  traversed.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  these  and  all  other  services  which  the 
club  may  be  able  to  render  to  visitors  will  be  entirely  gratuitous. 

Some  of  the  places  to  be  visited  are  Fairmount  cemetery,  which 
gives  a  magnificent  view  of  two  hundred  miles  of  the  Snowy 
Range ;  the  U,  S.  military  post  of  Fort  Logan,  where  one  can 
inspect  all  the  discipline  and  duties  of  the  Soulier  in  ganison  and 
camp ;  Morrison  and  Golden,  in  the  foot  hills,  reached  by  travers- 
ing fertile  valleys,  which  will  be  a  revelation  to  Eastern  visitors ; 
besides  Littleton,  Brighton,  Montclair,  University  Park,  Windsor 
Farm,  and  many  charming  rides  in  the  city  of  Denver  itself. 

Those  who  indulge  in  '*  century  runs  "  and  are  fond  of  makine 
records,  will  find  Bear  Creek  caAon,  Turkey  Creek  cafion,  Bou^  . 
der,  Longmont,  Greeley,  Fort  Collins,  Estes  Park,  Palmer  Lake, 
Colorado  Springs,  Manitou,  Ute  Pass,  Green  Mountain  Falls, 
Manitou  Park,  Perry  Park,  Pueblo,  and  Cheyenne  to  be  goals  com- 
mensurate with  their  ambition  and  endurance.  Indeed,  a  leisurely 
trip  on  a  wheel  is  a  most  delightful  way  to  see  many  parts  of  the 
state.  All  needed  information  as  to  runs,  excursions,  and  local- 
ities will  be  furnished  at  the  headquarters  of  the  club  in  the  Den- 
ver hi^h  school,  where  it  is  hoped  that  all  **  pedaline  pedago^es  " 
attending  the  association,  whether  ladies  or  gentlemen,  will  re- 
port and  register.  The  club  earnestly  wishes  to  do  all  in  its  pow- 
er to  make  their  visit  pleasant,  and  urges  all  visiting  cyclists  to 
bring  their  wheels  with  them. 

Any  one  desiring  further  information  may  obtain  it  by  corres- 
ponding with  Sydney  F.  Smith,  Denver  High  School ;  Miss  Fan- 
nie Hau,  Hyde  Park  School ;  or  Miss  Jennie  T.  Ford,  Whittier 
School. 

Supt.  B.  C.  Gregory,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  organized  a  novel 
excursion  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  for  the  New  Jersey  teachers 
and  others,  to  be  taken  at  the  time  of  the  National  Association. 
The  party  will  leave  New  Jersey  July  5,  and  travel  to  Denver  by 
the  Burlington  route,  where  they  will  remain  during  the  session 
of  the  association,  and  on  Thursday  evening,  July  11,  leave  Den- 
ver for  a  trip  through  Central,  Southern,  and  Western  Colorado, 
and  through  Utah  for  Salt  Lake  City.  Pausing  at  the  Mormon 
metropolis  long  enough  to  visit  the  lake  and  see  the  city,  the  party 
will  return  via  the  broad  gauge  division  of  the  D.  &  R.  G.  R.  R. 
through  Central  Colorado  to  Denver,  and  thence  home  via  Bur- 
lington route  through  Southern  Nebraska,  Kansas  City,  and  St. 
Louis.  The  trip  will  take  sixteen  days.  A  unique  feature  of  the 
excursion  is  the  fact  that  the  party  will  travel  from  New  Jersey  to 
Salt  Lake  and  back  to  New  Jersey  in  its  own  Pullman  sleepers, 
which  will  be  the  home  of  the  party  wherever  it  may  go. 

The  trip  will  be  exceedingly  economical,  the  cost  of  the  sleeper 
for  the  whole  trip  being  less  than  the  ordinary  rate  to  Denver  and 
back.  The  expense  of  the  trip,  including  everything,  can  easily 
be  brought  within  $125. 

Tours  to  the  North  via  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

To  provide  the  most  attractive  method  of  spending  a  summer  holiday, 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has  arranged  to  run  two  delightful 
tours  to  the  North.  The  points  included  in  the  itinerary  and  the  country 
traversed  abound  in  nature's  beauties.  Magnificent  scenery  t>egins  with 
the  journey  and  ends  only  with  its  completion. 

The  names  of  the  places  to  be  visited  are  familiar  to  all  and  suggestive 
of  wonderland.  No  matter  how  much  may  be  expected,  one  cannot  oe  dis- 
appointed in  Watkin's  Glen,  Niagara  Falls,  Thousand  Islands,  Quebec, 
Montreal,  Au  Sable  Chasm,  Lake«  Champlain  and  George,  Saratoga,  or 
the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson.  The  dates  fixed  for  the  departures  of  these 
two  t(>urs  are  July  16  and  August  20,  and  the  round  trip  rate  of  $100  from 
New  York,  Brooklyn,  Newark,  Trenton,  Philadelphia,  Harrisburg,  Balti- 
more, and  Washington,  will  cover  all  necessary  expenses  during  the  time 
absent.  A  beautiful  descriptive  itinerary  can  be  procured  from  the  tourist 
department  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad ,  1196  Broadway,  New  York,  or 
Room  411,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 


Young  Mothers 

should  early  learn  the  necessity  of  keeping  on  hand  a  supply  of  Gail  Borden 
Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  for  nursing  babies  as  well  as  for  general 
cooking.     It  has  stood  the  test  for  thirty  years,  and  its  value  is  tecognized 

The  School  Journal,  published  weekly  at  $2.50  per  year,  is  the  best 
paper  for  school  boards,  superintendents,  principals,  and  all  teachers  who 
want  to  know  of  educational  thought  and  movements.  The  news  concern- 
ing new  buildings,  the  additions  of  departments  of  music,  drawing,  gym- 
nastics, etc.,  will  be  of  great  value.  Already  a  number  of  teachers  have,  by 
consulting  these  notes,  laid  plans  for  better  remuneration. 

The  Teachers'  Institute,  at  $1.00  per  year,  is  par  excellence  the 
educational  maj^azine  of  the  country ;  for  teachers  who  want  the  best 
methods^  and  to  grow  pedagog,cally,  this  is  tke  paper. 

The  Primary  School,  at  $1.00  per  year,  is  a  nght  hand  of  help  for  the 
teacher  of  young  children. 

Educational  Foundations,  at  $1.00  per  vear.  is  for  students  0/  peda^ 
gogy.  It  discusses  the  History,  Principles,  laethods,  and  Civics  of  Educa- 
tion, and  Child  Study. 

Our  Times  contains  the  news  of  the  month  arranged  for  use  in  school, 
30  cents  a  year.    £.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  61  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York. 


Editorial  Notes. 

The  "  15  Committee  Report  "  is  certainly  the  educa- 
tional event  of  the  year.  The  "  10  Committee,"  mark- 
ing out  a  course  for  the  high  school,  hardly  produced  a 
ripple  when  they  reported.  And  fifteen  or  even  ten 
years  ago  a  program  could  have  been  prepared  and  not 
a  sound  of  approval  or  disapproval  would  have  been 
heard.  But  things  and  times  have  changed.  A  good 
many  now  are  able  or  think  they  are  able  to  frame  out 
a  program  for  the  elementary  school  which  means  the 
primary  and  advanced  primary  schools.  The  Forum 
has  an  article  and  probably  a  hundred  newspapers  have 
considered  the  program  and  its  arguments. 

The  Journal  has  referred  to  the  "  15  Report "  in 
several  numbers  ;  it  now  suggests  that  every  superin- 
tendent and  principal  should  begin  to  ask  himself^ 
What  is  an  Ideal  Program  or  Course  for  the  Element- 
ary School  ?  It  is  easy  to  criticise  Dr.  Harris  in  the 
report  submitted,  for  it  is  essentially  from  his  pen,  but 
let  us  see  the  course  you  would  lay  out  in  its  stead. 
Certainly  the  course  recommended  is  that  of  a  bold 
man ;  few  teachers  who  have  been  in  the  field  for 
twenty-five  years  still  preserve  their  freshness  like  Dr. 
Harris.  He  brings  to  the  task  before  him  not  simply 
his  past  opinions,  but  a  determination  to  look  at  the 
matter  philosophically,  past  or  no  past. 


Let  the  teachers  read  to  their  high  school  pupils  the 
words  of  Chauncey  M.  Depew  in  his  address  before  the 
University  of  Chicago  lately  : 

"  It  has  been  my  lot  in  the  peculiar  position  which  I 
have  occupied  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  coun- 
sel and  advisor  for  a  great  corporation  and  its  creditors,, 
and  of  the  many  successful  men  in  business  who  have 
surrounded  them,  to  know  how  men  who  have  been 
denied  in  their  youth  the  opportunities  for  education 
feel  when  they  are  possessed  of  fortunes  and  the  world 
seems  at  their  leet.  Then  they  painfully  recognize 
their  limitations  ;  then  they  know  their  weakness  ;  then 
they  understand  that  there  are  things  which  money  can- 
not buy,  and  that  there  are  gratifications  and  triumphs 
which  no  fortune  can  secure.  The  one  lament  of  all 
those  men  has  been,  *  Oh,  if  I  had  been  educated  !  I 
would  sacrifice  all  that  I  have  to  attain  the  opportuni- 
ties of  the  college  ;  to  be  able  to  sustain  not  only  con- 
versation and  discussion  with  the  educated  men  with 
whom  I  come  in  contact,  but  competent  also  to  enjoy 
what  I  see  is  a  delight  to  them  beyond  anything  which 
I  know.'" 


The  "  bicycle  editor  "  is  asked  to  speak  and  call  at- 
tention to  these  wonderful  skies  and  stimulating 
breezes  and  the  roadbeds,  hard  and  smooth  after  win- 
ter's snows  and  thaws,  and  budding  nature  on  either 
hand,  as  the  bicyclist  speeds  on  in  his  airy  chase  of 
health  and  inspiration.  It  is  done  cheerfully — and  the 
pedagogical  editor  utters  no  protest,  but  rather  ap- 
plauds the  idea.  Health-seeking  is  the  first  duty  of  the 
conscientious  laborer  in  any  occupation  whatever.  It 
is  especially  so  with  the  teacher,  whose  work  involves 
the  breathing  of  more  or  less  vitiated  air  and  a  daily 
tax  upon  the  nervous  system  exceeding  that  incident  to 
almost  any  other  calling.  Life-giving,  nerve-soothing 
oxygen  is  what  the  teacher  needs,  and  vigorous  exercise 
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of  the  muscles  to  offset  over-use  of  the  intellect  and 
will  in  school.  Bicycle  riding  promotes  deep  breathing 
and  at  the  same  time  takes  one  out  of  the  indescribable 
dust  of  cities  into  regions  where  deep  breathing  is  an 
unqualified  good.  It  unifies  body  and  spirit  in  a  pur- 
suit so  different  from  the  ordinary  avocations  of  the 
teacher  that  she  feels,  after  a  ride,  as  she  sinks  to  lux- 
urioas  rest,  under  a  sense  of  heallky  fatigue,  as  if  she 
had  taken  a  trip  into  another  world.  There  is  renova- 
tion for  the  hypochondriac  and  for  the  nervous  invalid 
in  the  bicycle — only  don't  race,  and  don't  over-tax  the 
heart  by  too  much  hill-climbing.  The  utilitarian  value 
of  the  wheel,  too,  is  not  to  be  overlooked.  As  a  mode 
of  transit  its  use  is  constantly  increasing.  Many  teach- _ 
ers,  especially  in  country  districts,  ride  the  bicycle  to 
and  from  school.  In  most  cases  a  walking  skirt  is  kept 
at  school  and  worn  over  the  riding  skirt  or  substituted 
for  it  during  the  day. 

What  is  Literature  ? 

What  is  the  teacher  when  we  come  to  literature  ?  He 
is  supposed  to  have  read  a  good  many  books,  but  does 
he  know  good  literature  "*  And  if  he  does  not,  is  he 
capable  of  teaching  in  any  broad  sense  ?  Some  time 
since  Messrs.  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  issued  a  small  vol- 
ume entitled  "  English  Men  of  Letters  for  Boys  and 
Girls  "  and  notified  the  teachers.  Quite  a  number  bought 
copies,  but  few  have  written  to  say  whether  the  volume 
had  any  special  merit.  Copies  were  sent  to  various 
newspapers  and  it  has  received  an  attention  accorded  to 
few  books  of  late  years. 

The  tone  of  all  these  reviews  is  that  the  book  has  un- 
usual merit.  A  hundred  papers  representing  all  parts  of 
the  country  speak  of  the  charming  style  and  of  the  clear 
portraiture  given  of  Chaucer,  Spenser,  and  Sidney.  But 
why  should  not  the  teachers  have  found  this  out  ?  Why 
was  this  left  to  the  editor  ?  Is  he  so  much  better  a  judge  ? 
Ought  not  the  teacher  to  know  good  literature  when  he 
sees  it. 

Leading  Events  of  the  Week. 
The  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals  sets  aside  Judge 

Coff's  injunction,  in  the  South  Carolina  registration  case. The 

Ecuador  revolutionists  gain  possession  of  the  entire  province  of 

Guayas. The  Japanese  concede  France  a  port  in  the  Pesca- 

dore  islands. Premier  Crispi's  candidate  elected  president  of 

the  Italian  chamber, Brazil  votes  $65,000  to  be  used  in  settling- 

the  Guiana  boundary  question  with  France, Japan  will  shortly 

throw  proposals  for  building^  warships  open  to  bids  from  all  the 
great  ship-building  countries  in  the  world. A  free-silver  con- 
vention held  at  Memphis. A  statue  of  Martin  Luther  unveiled 

in  Berlin. About  thirty  carriagfes  propelled  by  petroleum  or 

steam  power  start  for  a  race  from  Versailles  to  Bordeaux  and  re- 
turn, a  distance  of  750  miles. The  ships  assembling  to  take 

part  in  the  opening  of  the  Baltic  ship  canal.— — President  Cleve 

land  issues  a  proclamation  to  Cuban  filibusterers. The  canal 

through  Sl  Mary's  island,  providing  independent  communication 

for  Canada  between  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  opened. 

Death  o(  Seflor  Zorilla,  the  famous  Spanish  statesman  and  re- 
publican agitator. Flag  day  celebrated  on  June  14. Open- 

mg  of  the  Harlem  ship  canal  connecting  the  Hudson  river  with 

Long  Island  sound. Harriet  Beecher   Stowe  celebrates  (June 

14.)  her  eighty-fourth  birthday  at  Hartford,  Conn. Spain  de- 
cides to  buy  nineteen  vessels  to  patrol  Cuban  waters. The 

World's  Women's  Christian   Temperance  Convention  meets  in 

London. Macedonian  religious  complications  may  cause  war 

between  Turkey  and  Bulgaria. Czar  Nicholas  presents  the 

Cross  of  the  Order  of  St.  Andrew's  to  President  Faure,  of  France. 

The  London  board  of  trade  blames  the  mate  of  the  Craihie 

tor  the  Elbe  disaster. A  monument  unveiled   (June   17)  at 

Louisburg,  Cape  Briton,  to  commemorate  the  taking  of  the  town 
iby  New  England  troops  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 


Mary  Proctor. 

Miss  Mary  Proctor  contributes  to  this  issue  an  interesting  arti- 
cle on  "Giant  Sun,"  page  66^.  Miss  Proctor  is  the  daughter  of  the 
late  Prof.  Richard  A.  Proctor,  the  great  scientist,  and  slie  has  ably 
taken  up  her  father's  life  work.  Her  first  lecture  was  given  dur- 
ing the  World's  fair  at  Chicago,  at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Potter 
Palmer,  and  since  then  she  has  lectured  before  interested 
audiences  all  over  the  country.  She  is  also  a  contributor  to 
many  scientific  magazines. 

The  colored  teachers  of  the  South  have  organized  a  bureau  of 
information,  and  issue  a  paper  called  the  Soufktrti  Edtieaisr. 
We  cannot  congratulate  tnem  on  Ibis  last,  as  it  is  an  expensive 
business ;  the  bureau  is  a  good  idea,  but  every  bureau  doesn't  need 
a  paper—  "  not  by  a  long  shot." 

The  Normal  Exponent  leads  all  the  educational  papers,  as  will 
be  seen  by  examining  the  Aptil  number.  It  has  twelve  depart- 
ments, and  each  of  these  has  a  head,  and  in  the  case  of  the  six 
ladies,  we  may  say  a  fine  head.  The  six  gentlemen  in  the  front 
row  arc  fine  looking  fellows.  Twelve  editors  for  an  educational 
paper  in  Los  Angeles !  We  ought  to  have  500  here  in  New 
York. 

The  reply  of  Manitoba  to  the  Dominion  government's  order  sug- 
gesting that  redress  be  given  the  Roman  Catholics  m  educatioiuil 
matters  and  that  the  separate  school  system  previously  in  vogue 
there  be  reestablished,  is  a  stem  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  prov- 
ince to  comply  with  the  order. 

When  the  legislature  reassembled  June  13  the  reply  was  made 
public  It  first  recites  the  remedial  order  and  then  submits  the 
following : 

"  The  privileges  which  by  the  said  order  we  are  coirnnanded  to  restore 
10  our  RomaD  Catholic  fellow  dtiiens  aie  subslaniially  the  same  piivll^s 
which  they  enjoyed  previous  to  the  year  1S90.  Corrpliancewith  the  terou 
of  the  order  would  restor  Catholic  separate  schools  with  no  more  saiisfae- 
tory  euaranteea  of  (heir  efSciency  than  existed  prior  to  the  said  dale. 

the  Roman  Catholic  section  of  the  board  of  education  they  did  noi  possess 

meat,  and  regulation  were  defective.  So  far  as  we  are  aware  there  hu 
never  been  an  attempt  made  to  defend  these  schools  on  their  merits,  and 
we  do  not  know  of  any  ground  upon  which  the  apeoditure  of  public 
money  in  their  support  could  be  justified. 

"  We  are,  therefore,  compelled  respectfully  lo  state  to  your  Excelleocy 
•-  Council  that  we  cannot  accept  the  responsibility  of  carrying  into  effert 


the  t 


1  order. 


•  Objections  upon  principle  may  be  taken  to  any  modification  o(  t 
ucational  statutes  which  would  result  in  the  eslablishmeiit  of  one  o 
sets  of  separate  schools.      Apart,  however,  from  th*  nhiiwiinno  .,T^. 
ciple,  thvre  ate  serious  objections  f 
Some  of  these  objections  may  tie  b; 

"  We  labor  under  Ef"*'  difficulties  in  maintaining  an  efficient  system  of 
primary  education.  The  school  taies  bear  heoTiiy  upon  our  people.  The 
largeamouot  of  land  which  is  free  from  school  laiesand  the  great  eiteDl  o( 


cducatlooal  standpoint. 


mtryo' 


which  01 


imill  populalioi 


efSdencv  and  progreas;  The  reforms  effected  in  iSgo  have  given 
tus  toetfucational  work,  but  the  difficulties  wblcb  are  inbercDt  i 
cuiuitancei  have  conttantly  to  be  net." 
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It  Cllnss  to  the  Memory- 

Every  one  was  proud  o(  the  great  World's  Fair;  proud  be- 
cause they  lived  at  a  time  when,  not  withstanding  the  great  fin- 
ancial depression,  when  banks  and  business  houses  were  finan- 
cially wrecked  on  every  hand  -notwithstanding  such  calamities 
the  citizens  of  every  State  gathered  together  the  good,  the  true, 
and  the  beautiful,  and  made  of  them  a  gorgeous  pageant  that 
outshone  even  the  splendor  of  the  Cxsars  with  all  their  ancient 
Roman  pomp  and  magnificence. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  too,  that  in  this  country  where  so  much 
.  effort  is  devoted  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  the  nation  should 
pause  long  enough  to  build  such  a  magnificent  peace  offering. 

Its  memory  cannot  die  with  this  generation,  for  every  right 
minded  man  or  woman  will  have  a  souvenir  of  the  event  to  leave 
to  their  descendants. 

The  Souvenir  Spoons  offered  by  the  Leonard  Mfg.  Co.,  15a- 
153  Michigan  Ave.,  F.F.,  Chicago,  are  genuine  souvenirs,  and  at 
a  price  that  one  can  afford  to  pay. 


In  Doubt. 

It  is  very  aggravating  at  times  to  be  in  doubt.  You  would 
like  to  have  a  cert^n  thing,  and  you  are  hovering,  mentally,  be- 
tween yes  or  no,  undecided  whether  to  go  ahead  or  stay  behind. 
Judging  from  the  number  of  readers  of  THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL 
who  have  not  as  yet  sent  in  an  order  for  a  set  of  World's  Fair 
Souvenir  Spoons,  there  are  many  in  doubt.  They  cannot  quite 
persuade  themselves  that  ninety-nine  cents  will  buy  six  spoons 
that  were  sold  formerly  for  |9,oo.  They  argue  that  there 
be  something  peculiar  about  the  offer,  that  there  js  a  catch 
where.  To  Uiosc  who 
thus  lag  behind,  it  might 
be  well  to  say  that  thous- 
ands who  have  bought 
them  have  written  their 
thorough  appreciation, 
and  express  surprise  that 
the  spoons  are  such 
beauties.  They  are  really 
better  and  handsomer 
than  type  can  explain, 
and  the  offer  is  a  genu- 


Description  of 
SouTcnir  Spoons. 

They  are  standard  af- 
ter-dinner coffee  size, 
heavily  coin  silver  plated, 
vrith  gold  plated  bowls, 
each  Spoon  has  a  differ- 
ent World's  Fair  build- 
ing exquisitely  engraved 
in  the  bowl,  and  the 
handles  are  finely  chased 
showing  a  raised  head  of 
Christopher    Columbus, 

with  the  dates  [491-1893,  and  the  words.  World' 
The  set  is  packed  in  an  elegant  plush  lined  case.    The 
is  sent,  prepaid,  tor  99  cents,  and  if  not  perfectly 
your  money  will  be  refunded. 


WSy? 

The  illustration  on  this  page  is  a  photo-reduction  of  the  set 
of  World's  Fair  Souvenir  Spoons  offered  by  the  Leonard  Mfg. 
Co.,  152-153  Michigan  Ave.,  F.F.,  Chicago. 

The  very  small  sum  asked  for  them,  99  cents,  ought  to  induce 
e\ery  reader  to  order  a  set.  They  are  genuine  worts  of  art,  and 
make  a  beautiful  collection  of  souvenirs  of  the  Fair.  They  are 
described  fully  in  another  paragraph  on  this  page,  and  thous- 
ands of  delighted  readers  have  already  purchased  sets  either  to 
commemorate  their  own  visit  to  the  Fair,  and  keep  in  the  family 
as  heirlooms  or  to  give  as  presents  to  the  younger  members  of 
the  family  as  souvenirs  of  Uie  donor. 

The  price  for  six  spoons,  99  cents,  is  a  mere  trifle  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  World's  Fair  was  thJ  greatest  ever  held. 


Rotes  from  Correspondents. 

Marmora,  Ont.,  Can., 
Leonard  Mfg.  Co.,  May  10, 189s. 

Dear  Sirs :— Enclosed  please  find  99  cents,  (or  which  send 


I  dozen  souvenir  spoons,  same  as  yon  sent  before.  I  will  prob- 
ably send  for  more  later  on.  They  are  nice  for  presents.  Please 
send  through  P.  O.  Miss  Phenie  CampiOH, 

Tremomt,  Ind„ 
Leonard  Mfg.  Co.,  May  S.  i89S- 

Enclosed  please  find  P.  O,  Order  for  which  send  me  four 
sets  of  Souvenir  Spoons  as  promised  in  my  letter  from  you,  this 
day  received.  Yours  re^ectfully.  Miss  Irene  Hall, 

TREJiONT,  IND.,  Steuben  Co. 
The  Spoons  arrived  all  right  and  are  very  nice. 

Denver,  Colo., 
Leonard  Mfg.  Co  ,  May  15,  1895. 

Sirs: -Find  order  for  ts.94.  second  order    for   Souvenir 
Spoons.    What  premium  will  you  give  me  if  I  send  yon  order 
for  third  set  of  Souvenirs  ?    The  last  order  is  entirely  satisfactory. 
Yours  truly, 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Nesbitt,  735  19th  Ave. 

Auburn,  Me., 
Leonard  Mfg.  Co.,  May  ij,  1895. 

Gentiemen:— I  sent  for  a  set  of  Souvenir  Spoons  for  my 
wife  a  short  time  since  and  you  enclosed  an  offer  to  make  me  a 
present  of  three  sets  of  spoons,  if  we  would  sell  six.  My  wife 
went  out  among  her  friends  and  sold  six  in  one  evening.  I  en- 
close money  oraer  for  $5  94  for  the  nine  sets  of  spoons.  She 
thinks  she  could  s*ll  many  more  among  her  triencis  here,  and 

-~  —  know  what  you  give  as  presents  besides  the  Souvenir 

Spoons.  How  much 
longer  will  the  offer  last, 
or  rather,  how  much 
longer  will  the  spoons 
hold  out  ?  Respectfully, 
Edw.  W.  Bonney, 
8  Myrtle  St. 


Tks  Moines,  Ia, 
May  10,  189s. 
Leonard  Mfg.  Co.. 
Chicago,  III., 


itle 


-I  I 


ceived  my  spoons  yea 
day  and  was  quite  well 

CI  eased  with  them.  I 
ave  shown  them  to  sev- 
eral of  my  friends,  and  I 
will  send  for  three  sets 
in  a  few  days,  and  prob- 
ably six  sets,  if  the  offer 
will  be  the  same  on  the 
last  ihree  as  the  first 
three  Vrs  respectfully, 
John  Bailey, 
1400  E.  Walnut  St. 


Monmouth,  111., 
Leonard  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago.  May  15,  1895. 

Gentlemen ;  —1  hope  to  send  you  an  order  soon  for  the  six 
spoons  sold  by  me.    I  received  the  set  of  spoons  sent  to 


me,  and  v. 


y  much  pleased  with  them. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Mrs.  Jacob  Hayden, 


The  above  are  all  unsolicited  words  of  appreciation.  Read 
the  description  of  spoons  on  this  page.  Send  us  your  order  and 
ninety-nine  cents,  and  if  you  are  not  satisfied  we  will  refund  your 
money.  Address  Leonard  Mfg.  Co.,  151-1  S3  Michigan  Ave., 
F.F.,  Chicago. 

Summary. 

If  the  reader  will  glance  over  the  "  Description  of  the  Souvenir 
Spoons "  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  genuine  bargain  that  is 
Ottered 

The  six  spoons  in  plush  lined  case  will  be  sent  prepaid  on  re- 
ceipt of  99  cents  by  P.  O.  or  Express  Money  Order     Do  not 
send  individual  checks.    If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  them  the 
money  will  be  refunded.    Address  orders  plainly, 
LEONARD  MFG.  CO., 
I5a-i53  Michigan  Ave.,  F.F..  Chicago,  Ilu 
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May  Festival"  of  Education. 


The  Palo  Alto  County  Teachers*  Association,  recently  held  in 
this  city,  was  a  very  successful  and  novel  meeting ;  it  was  called 
the  "  May  Festival  of  Education." 

The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  briny  parents,  pupils,  teachers, 
and  school  directors  together,  and  to  bnng  them  into  closer  touch 
with  good  school  work.  The  schools  of  Emmetsburg,  accord- 
ingly, prepared  an  extensive  exposition  of  the  work  done  in  all 
departments  of  the  city  schools.  The  exhibit  was  held  in  the 
high  school  building  and  was  open  each  day,  and  till  10:30  each 
evening  of  the  festival.  Much  of  the  work  of  the  grammar  and 
high  soiool  departments  consisted  of  experiments  m  chemistry, 
electricity,  pneumatics,  mineralogy,  and  physical  geography  per- 
formed by  pupils.  The  general  committee  sought  to  have 
parental,  teachers,  school  directors,  and  pupils  of  rural  districts 
visit  this  exposition. 

In  order  to  get  the  people  into  town  a  grand  parade  of  the 
school  children  of  the  county  was  organized,  and  five  prizes  of 
unabridged  dictionaries,  and  school  libraries  were  offers!  to  the 
districts  that  would  have  the  largest  per  cent,  of  their  school  pop- 
ulation in  the  parade.  The  plan  had  the  desired  effect ;  for,  by 
actual  count  1,860  pupils  were  in  the  parade,  and  fourteen  out  of 
sixteen  townships  were  represenied.  The  parade  was  a  mile  and 
a  half  long  and  was  one  grand  display  of  banners  and  American 
flags  together  with  many  wagons,  floats,  and  carriages  beautifully 
decorated,  and  was  witnessed  by  five  thousand  people. 

It  was  through  the  presence  of  the  children  that  we  secured  the 
presence  of  the  parents  and  directors.  The  children  were  es- 
corted through  the  school  exhibit  at  the  high  school  building,  and 
hundreds  of  people  from  the  rural  districts  who  had  never  seen 
such  things  as  kindergarten  work,  electrical  machines,  chemical 
experiments,  and  explanations  of  the  steam  engme  with  a  working 
model  made  in  a  high  school  laboratory,  accompanied  their  child- 
ren and  manifested  an  interest  that  showed  that  they  themselves 
felt  that  their  education  was  faulty  indeed  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  present.  It  showed  plainly  that  the  people  will  be  in  favor 
of  higher  education  if  they  can  only  be  brought  in  contact  with  it. 
Reports  are  coming  from  many  schools  to  the  effect  that  many 
of  the  pupils  that  were  here  are  trying  to  manufacture  apparatus 
and  make  experiments  of  their  own.  One  rural  school  tnat  has 
one  of  our  young  men  tor  teacher  has  had  him  give  a  lecture 
on  electricity  with  apparatus  of  his  own  construction.  His  school- 
room was  crowded  and  manjr  were  turned  away.  On  the  other 
hand  many  requests  are  coming  in  that  next  year  we  have  an- 
other May  festival,  and  make  an  exposition  of  oiu*  school  work. 
Old  citizens  suggest  that  we  allow  other  towns  to  celebrate  the 
Fourth  of  July,  but  that  we  always  must  keep  the  May  Festival 
for  ourselves. 

Four  indoor  meetings  were  held  for  the  discussion  of  educa- 
tional questions.  These  were  all  crowded  and  the  very  best  of 
attention  was  given  at  all  times  to  the  papers  and  discussions.  Is  it 
not  the  duty  of  cities  and  towns  that  are  well  equipped  with  appar- 
atus to  interest  the  people  in  general  in  educational  matters? 
Would  it  not  be  well  for  these  secondary  schools  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  reach  the  rural  districts  and  thus  help  to  elevate  the 
character  of  these  schools  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  we  must  edu- 
cate the  people  by  some  such  means  if  we  hope  to  reorganize  our 
schools  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  best  educators  ?  And  while 
we  as  teachers  are  holding  our  national  and  state  associations 
should  we  not  try  to  do  something  in  the  other  direction  to 
reach  the  masses  and  thus  enlist  them  in  the  cause  ? 

We  have  tried  it  and  are  happy  to  say  that  we  believe  that  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  bring  the  people  together  to  view  the  work 
done  and  there  will  be  much  fruit  where  now  there  is  lethargy 
and  opposition. 

EmmeUburt:,  Iowa,  SUPT.  W.  E.  D.  RUMMEL. 

New  York.- 

Gov.  Morton  has  approved  the  bill  providing  for  compulsory 
teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  the  effects  of  alcoholic  liquors. 
The  bill  has  been  the  subject  of  much  opposition  ever  since  it  was 
first  introduced.  There  have  been  charges  that  there  was  a ' '  job  " 
in  the  bill  in  the  shape  of  a  scheme  to  sell  certain  text-books.  Re- 
cently, since  the  bill  has  been  before  the  governor,  the  politicians 
have  taken  a  hand.  Warner  Miller  has  been  in  favor  of  the  bill 
and  has  written  his  indorsement  of  it  to  some  who  have  had  more 
or  less  to  do  with  its  progress  through  the  legislature.  The  bill,  ac- 
cording to  the  views  of  many  educators,  will  add  much  useless 
work  to  the  school  instruction  and  cumber  the  entire  public  school 
course  of  training.    It  provides  as  follows : 

Section  i.  Sections  19  and  ao  of  Article  XV.  of  the  consolidated  school 
law  are  amended  to  read  as  follows  : 

Sec.  19.  The  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  other  narcotics  and  their 
effects  on  the  human  system  shall  be  taught  in  connection  with  the  various 
divisions  of  physiology  and  hygiene  as  thoroughly  as  are  other  branches  for 
not  less  than  four  lessons  a  week  for  ten  or  more  weeks  in  each  year  in  all 
grades  below  the  second  year  of  ihe  hig:h  school  in  all  schools  under  State 
control,  or  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  public  money,  and  also  in  all 
schools  connected  with  reformatory  institutions.  All  pupils  must  contmue 
such  study  till  they  have  passed  satisfactorily  the  required  primary,  inter- 


mediate, or  high  school  test  in  the  same  according  to  their  respective  grades. 
All  Regents*  examinations  in  physiology  and  hygiene  shall  inchide  a  due 
proportion  of  questions  on  the  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks,  tobacco,  and 
other  narcotics,  and  their  effects  on  the  human  ssrstem.  The  local  achcot 
authorities  shall  provide  facilities  and  definite  time  and  place  for  this  bcand 
of  the  regular  course  of  study.  All  piipile  who  can  read  shall  study  this 
subject  from  suitable  text-books,  but  pupils  unable  to  read  shall  be  instrnd- 
ed  in  it  orally  by  teachers  using  text-books  adapted  for  such  instTUCtioa  as  a 
guide  and  standard,  and  these  text-books  shall  be  gracied  to  the  capaoi^  of 
primary,  intermediate,  and  high  school  pupils.  For  students  below  nicfa 
school  grade  they  shall  give  at  least  one-fifth  their  space,  amd  for  stodeius 
of  high  school  grade  shall  give  not  less  than  twenty  pages  to  the  nature  ard 
effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  and  other  narcotics,  but  pages  on  this  subject  ia 
a  separate  chapter  at  the  end  of  the  book  shall  not  be  counted  in  meetiac 
the  minimum.  No  text-book  on  physiology  not  conforming  to  this  act 
shall  be  used  in  the  public  schools  except  so  long  as  may  be  necessaiy  to 
fulfill  the  conditions  of  any  contract  existing  on  the  paLSsai^e  of  this  act 

Sec.  aa  In  all  normal  schools,  teachers*  training  classes  and  teacben*  in- 
stitutes adequate  time  and  attention  shall  be  given  to  instruction  in  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  this  branch,  and  no  teacher  shall  be  licensed  who  has 
not  paued  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  subject,  and  the  best  tiietho4i 
of  teaching  it.  No  state  school  monev  shall  be  paid  for  the  benefit  of  any 
district,  city,  normal,  or  other  school  herein  mentioned  until  the  oflScer  or 
board  having  jurisdiction  and  supervision  of  such  school  has  filed  «ith  the 
officer  whose  duty  it  is  in  each  case  to  disburse  the  state  school  money  for 
such  school  an  affidavit  made  by  such  officer,  or  by  the  president  or  secre- 
tary of  such  board,  that  he  has  made  thorough  investig^ation  as  to  the  facts, 
and  that,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  information,  and  belief,  all  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  have  been  faithfully  complied  with  during  the  preceding 
school  year. 

Sec.  2,  This  act  shall  take  effect  .\ugust  i,  1895. 

State  Supt.  Skinner,  in  his  brief  on  the  subject,  held  that  the 
bill  was  absolutely  unnecessary ;  that  it  provided  for  an  excess  of 
this  sort  of  instruction ;  that  it  interfered  with  established  melhods 
ot  teaching ;  that  the  quality  of  the  instruction  was  not  coDsidefed: 
that  it  demanded  what  was  already  provided ;  that  the  penalty 
was  unreasonable ;  that  educators  were  against  it,  and  that  the  in- 
fluences which  were  behind  this  measure  came  from  outside  the 
state. 

Among  those  who  are  on  record  in  opposition  to  the  measure 
are  President  Seth  Low,  of  Columbia,  President  Schurman,  of  Cor- 
nell, Bishops  Littlejohn,  Potter,  and  Doane,  the  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  boards  of  education,  and  the  Church  Temperance  So- 
ciety. 

The  annual  graduating  exercises  of  the  manual  training  school 
of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Dr.  C.  M.  Woodward, 
director,  took  place  June  19.  A  class  of  between  seventy  and 
eighty  young  men  were  graduated  as  skilled  artisans  or  prefMtftd 
to  follow  a  higher  technical  education.  The  manual  training 
school  was  opened  in  Sept.  1880,  and  its  first  class  was  graduated 
three  years  later.  Twelve  classes  in  all  have  been  graduated,  and 
the  number  of  graduates  is  550.  Dr.  Woodward  has  a  list  of 
the  graduates,  and^s  able  to  tell  what  nearly  every  one  is  doing. 
This  classification  Is  as  follows  :  iz  architects,  3  artists,  5  bankers 
or  brokers,  10  book-keepers,  i  carpenter,  95  clerics  (i  cashier  or 
stenographer,  35  hardware  or  manufacturing,  28  railroad  or  gen- 
eral olnce,  31  mercantile),  8  commercial  travelers,  5  contractors,  2 
dentists,  1 1  draughtsmen  (for  architects),  42  draughtsmen  (for 
manufacturers  or  railroads),  19  electricians,  56  engineers  (11  avil 
with  degrees,  16  mechanical,  with  dcjgrees,  2  electrical,  with  de- 
grees, 9  mining,  with  degrees,  27  assisting  and  i  steam),  7  farmers 
or  fruiterers,  4  foremen  (in  factories)  4  foremen  (in  dtafting  or 
designine  rooms),  4  msurance,  2  librarians,  9  lawyers,  23  man- 
agers (of  industrial  establishments),  23  manufacturers,  21  mer- 
chants, 6  machinists,  i  mechanic,  i  master  mechanic  of  railroad. 
12  physicians,  14  real  estate  or  loan  business,  91  students  (the  past 
year),  29  unknown  or  unemployed,  14  deceased,  14  counted  twice. 
Total  545. 

"Out  of  the  whole  number,"  says  Dr.  Woodward,  "a  litdc 
more  than  one-third  have  entered  upon  more  or  less  higher  edu- 
cation, general  or  professional  in  character. 

*'  While  we  teach  what  we  call  carpentry,  pattern -making,  black- 
smithing,  molding,  and  metal-fittine.  the  list  shows  but  one  car- 
penter, no  pattern-maker,  no  blacksmith,  no  molder,  and  eight 
machinists.  Our  graduates  do  not  shun  any  of  these  occupations ; 
they  take  hold  of  them  readily  and  cordially  soon  after  leaving 
school,  but  hardly  a  year  passes  before  they  are  invited  to  step  into 
places  which  pay  better  and  involve  more  responsibility,  and  re- 
quire more  mental  ability." 


The  editor  of  the  Texas  School  Journal  says  of  Dr.  J.  M. 
Rice,  *'  The  one  essential  thing  which  he  lacks,  and  for  which 
there  is  no  substitute,  is  personal  experience  as  a  teacher.'*  If  we 
are  not  mistaken  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president  of  the 
N.  £.  A.,  has  had  no  experience  in  teaching  except  in  Colombia 
university,  which  is  q&ite  a  different  thing  from  teaching  in  a 
primary,  grammar,  or  high  school.  This,  too,  is  the  case,  we 
think,  with  Supt.  Maxwell,  who  presided  over  the  superintendents 
at  Cleveland.  Yet  they  were  chosen  for  these  bi^h  positions  by 
the  educators.  Hence  we  do  not  see  why  Dr.  Rice  may  not  be 
useful  as  an  expounder  of  pedagogy. 

That  Tired  Feeling  is  a  dangerous  symptom ;  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  will 
overcome  it. 


June  33,  1895. 
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New  Books. 


A  very  interesting  volume  on  the  Educational  Ideal  ha  been 
written  by  James  P.  Monroe  ;  it  is  to  outline  the  development  of 
education.  It  19  a  territory  not  fully  explored,  as  the  author 
rightly  says,  and  he  is  to  be  congratalated  upon  entering  it  in- 
stead of  threshing  out  the  old  straw,  as  is  usually  done. 

What  is  education  Ms  a  question  that  is  often  asked  in  order 
to  give  a  definition.  This  question  if  asked  at  ten  or  twenty  pe- 
riods in  the  world's  history  would  at  each  time  have  had  a  cfiffer- 
ent  answer.  It  is  a  very  great  question  and  cannot  be  answered 
in  a  single  sentence  and  if  so  answered  must  demand  more  after 
the  lapse  ot  a  few  years.  Education  is  really  the  revelation  of 
man  to  himself,  but  this  revelation  is  only  partially  made  at  any 
time,  and  so  our  comprehension  of  education  is  and  must  be  par- 
tial. 

It  is  only  in  these  roodern  days  that  education  has  been  consid- 
ered as  a  subjea  worthy  of  the  pbilostmher.  Once  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  work  of  the  master  or  dame  who  imparted  the 
ability  to  read  ;  the  work  of  the  man  who  enabled  the  student  to 
read  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  But  the  construaion  of 
chemistry  into  a  science,  likewise  botany,  astronomy,  physiology, 
led  to  the  belief  that  psychology,  the  play  of  the  mental  forces, 
was  also  susceptible  of  being  understood ;  the  development 
of  the  human  mind  became  the  object  instead  of  the  conning  of 
words,  the  jargon  of  philosophy,  the  force  of  knowledge,  the  ped- 
antry of  words. 

In  this  effort  to  enable  the  mind  to  under:  tsnditssurroundings, 
instead  of  sitting  on  a  perch  like  a  blinkin^j;  owl,  as  was  proposed 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  several  men  have  dbtuiguished  themselves  aa 
leaders  ;  they  are  Rabelais.  Bacon,  Comenius,  Montaigne,  Locke, 
the  Jansenists,  Fenelon,  Rousseau,  Festalozzi,  and  Froebel. 

The  best  of  the  knowledge  that  Greece  and  Rome  had  been 
able  to  gain  was  retained ;  the  university  was  enlarged  and  ex- 
panded ;  this  was  the  first  effort.  Bacon  brought  in  the  rulethat 
It  is  not  the  Past  but  the  Present  that  must  determine  the  prob- 
lems of  to-day ;  as  each  day  comes,  new  facts  come  and  these 
must  be  embraced  under  the  rule  proposed.  The  era  of  Bacon 
inaugurated  a  marked  advance  in  pedagc»ics,  Comenius  was 
the  genius  who  could  put  Bacon's  pnilosophy  into  the  hands  of 
the  teacher;  it  was  be  who  conceived  the  public  school  and 
marked  out  a  course  of  study.  First,  to  have  his  mother's  care  up 
to  six  years  of  age,!tben  in  the  elementary  school  for  six  years,  then 
in  the  hi^h  school  for  six,  in  theuniversity  for  six. 

Montaigne  and  Locke  tmth  considered  a  training  of  the  senses 
as  indispensable ;  health  they  considered  as  an  object  nature  aims 
at ;  a  mark  of  the  new  thought  concerning  education  was  that 
nature  must  have  her  way.  Thejansenists  and  the  Jesuits  made 
their  final  aim  religion. 

Rousseau  exerted  an  influence  that  has  not  yet  culminated. 
Nature  is  the  source  of  education ;  she  possesses  a  developing 
power ;  we  are  to  allow  her  to  exert  her  influence  and  aid  it. 
Freedom,  happiness,  and  action— these  are  his  means  of  educa- 
tion ;  education  will  certainlv  follow,  but  not  the  education  of  the 
schools.  A  new  era  in  education  was  begun  by  the  utterances  of 
this  strange,  wild,  paradoxical  genius,  and  the  progress  made 


during  the  past  hundred  years  has  been  along  the  lines  he  indi- 
cated. 

Pestaloui  was  the  student  of  Rousseau;  bad  the  latter  not 
lived  the  former  had  not  been  vitalized ;  he  undertook  to  put 
tfcft  beliefs  Of  Rousseau  in  practice.  Froebel  was  the  interpreter 
of  Pestabzzi;  he  would  surround  the  child  with  an  atmo- 
sphere of  sympathy  and  understanding.  The  aim  of  Froebel  is 
but  partially  understood  ;  bis  real  aim  is  to  promote  the  unity  ot 
the  soul  with  its  Creator.    fD.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.    $1.00.) 

The  long  expected  Compute  Get^apky,  by  Alex.  E.  Fryc  is 
out,  and  like  the  primary  book  possesses  many  attractive  feat- 
ures. This  geography  appeals  to  the  eye  through  an  abun- 
dance of  pictures  and  maps  even  more  strongly  than  the  ele- 
mentary book.  Nearly  all  the  pictures  in  the  book  were  en- 
graved directly  from  photographs,  fully  as  much  time  being  given 
to  this  matter  as  to  the  text  itself.  The  aim  has  been  to 
present  characteristic  forms  that  are  educative.  So  far  as  the 
text  is  concerned,  it  may  be  said  that  the  physical  department 
has  been  given  the  most  importance,  as  being  the  basis  of  all 
other  knowledge  of  the  earth ;  this  is  treated  at  great  length, 
continent  by  continent,  and  the  illustrations  are  scattered 
through  the  pages  with  a  profusion  that  is  surprising,  there  be- 
ing a  half  dozen  or  more  sometimes  on  a  single  page.  There 
are  also  relief  maps  of  Lontinents  and  parts  of  continents,  maps 
of  the  winds,  tides,  ocean  currents,  storm  centers,  etc.  Races 
of  men,  plants  and  animals  are  considered  at  considerable 
length  with  the  same  wealth  of  illustration,  and  special  attention 
is  given  to  commerce  and  industry.  The  commerce"  and  re- 
lated industries  of  the  United  States  are  illustrated  by  twenty- 
two  colored  maps  prepared  especially  for  this  work.  These 
show  at  a  glance  just  what  parts  of  the  country  are  noted  for 
certain  industries,  as  sheep  raising,  fisheries,  coal,  iron,  silver, 
gold  and  copper  mining,  etc.  The  maps  represent  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  worid  on  a  fairiy  large  scale,  with  recent  political 
changes  clearly  marked  out.  A  page  of  small  maps  shows  the 
progress  of  historical  knowledge.  But  it  is  impossible  to  men- 
tion all  of  the  features;  a  further  notice  of  the  book  may  be 
given  later,     (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.) 

TEACHERS 
ConlerapUllne  a  trip  to  Denver,  to  ■Wend  the  Conveotion  of  lh«  NatioD«l 
EducatioDal  Aswciuion,  in  Julv,  wiU  have  all  thnr  traveliuE  troubles 
borne  and  wants  looked  after  by  an  agent  in  chai^,  if  Ibej  wfll  >ain  Ibe 
special  eicuiBion,  airanged  for  tiv  Mr.  C.  W.  Bardeen.  Syracuw,  N.  Y., 
and  Charles  W.  Cole,  Albany.  N.  Y.,  the  Committee  on  TranapoiUtion 
tor  Western  New  York.  The;  will  also  secure  the  lowest  rates,  the  fioeit 
accommodattons,  the  quickut  time,  and  the  best  meals. 


M.,  and  Bu&k>  at 


I  will  leav 
on  July  't,  and  arrive  al  Denver,  at  s.jt 
posed  of  the  finest  sleeping  can,  and  will  be  ni 
PUte  Road,  and  the  North westem-Union  Pacific  roule. 

Special  rales  have  been  aiithoriied  by  all  lines  lo  Syracuse  and  relum  oo 
the  occasion  of  the  Convention  of  Ihe  Stale  Educational  Association.  July 
I,  a  and  3.  All  teachers  in  New  Vorlt  SUle  are  requested  to  attend  this 
Convention  at  Syracuse,  and  to  join  the  special  party  (or  Denver,  leaving 
at  4.00  P  u.,  July  3. 

Teachers  purchasing  tickets  via  West  Shore  R.  R.  from  points  east  of 
Syracuse,  lo  the  Denver  Convention,  will beallowedaslop-Over  at  Syracuse 
to  attend  ibe  Stale  Convention. 

For  all  particulars  as  to  rales,  diverse  routes,  sleei»Dg  az  reservations, 
&c  ,  &c.,  write  C.  W.  Bardeen,  ChalrmaD  TranspoitalkKi  CommitlM, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  or  Y.  J.  Uoore,  General  Agent,  Nickel  Plate  Road, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


For 

Stomach 
Or  Liver 
Troubles,  Take 


Cathartic 
Received 
Highest  Awards 
At  World's  Fair. 

Aftw  fiekuM.  tak*  Ajar*!  twiapwilU 


TUITION    FREE. 

,    PBIB   KINDKBOABTIH    ASSOCIATION 

KOBMAL  TBAINISO  S(;HO0L. 
new  class  ornnlied  evary  September. 
wtiltmore,  Anns  8.  Brjin.  Hargarel  ' 
ther  iBtomiAUoa  adilrasChicacD  rreeKi 


ARnODB    INBTITDTK, 


ISAAC   PITMAN'S 

SHORTHAND 

TAi;OHT  in  TBB 

PUBLIC   DAY   SCHOOLS   OF 
NEW   YORK   CITY. 

Send  tar  speclinni  psffes  of  "  Isaae  PituaD'i  Oou 
Bl«  PhoDonapblo  iDstrootor."    tJsad  la  the  alwve 

LiTBiDthe  etropollUn  sobool  Dt^Drthaod.  now 
moved  lo  elennt  new  qnf~""""   '"   """  ""■ 

dc.,  m  nttb  ATr„  cor.  m£  a 


I  Presbyterian 


Ihe  KOMBI 


VACATION  WORK  FOR 


TEACHERS   ; 


"THB  BLUB  BIBRON" 

"  Ned  "  Mortihr  and  bit  Work. 

"THB  ApVAkOING  BINDOOH" 

BlUe  Propbecy  lUastraled. 

■■BAHBLEH  THBOyOH  OUB  COUIfTRy" 

An  Bduolloael  aeoerapkkal  Oame. 

Baleet  the  book  you  wl^and  send  tar  liberal  tcnne 

AMBKIOAB  PUBIIBHIBQ  (».  Hartford,  Cona. 


y^RS.  KAILMANr<J>5  Training  School 
for  KIndergartnen  and  Primary 
Teachers  (formerly  at  La  Porte,  Indiana), 
will  be  reopened  next  Fall  at  Washington, 
D.  C.    Send  for  circulars. 

Etidera  L.  Hailnuum, 
1404  BacoD  Street,     Waihiogton,  D.  C. 


Every  Reader 

of  this  paper  who  has  not  our  catalogfue  of 
teachers'  nclp,  should  send  a  card  asking 
for  it.  It  will  tell  you  how  to  save  time 
and  labor,  have  a  better  school,  and  gel  a 
larger  salary  next  year, 

E.  L,  KELLOGG  &  C0„ 

61  East  Ninth  St.,  N.  Y 
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Vacancies  ♦ 


* 


For  1895-1896. 


We  have  on  our  books  1600  vacant  positions  to  be  filled  during  the  next  three  months.      The  places  range 
somewhat  as  follows : 

Superintendencies  of  Public  Schools, 

16  positions  above  $2,000 

Superintendencies  of  Public  Schools, 

24  positions  between  $1500  and  $2000 

Superintendencies, 

60  positions  between  $1200  and  $I500 


High  School  Principalships, 

2  positions  above  $2000 

High  School  Principalships,  ^ 

6  positions  between  $  1 600  and  $2O00 

High  School  Principalships,  ^^.«^« 

1 0  positions  between  •  I  aoo  and  $  1 600 

High  School  Prhicipalships,  .^.«^ 

12  positions  between  $  I OOO  ud  $  1 2O0 


High  School  Principalships, 

70  positions  below  $  I  OOO 


Superintendencies, 

1 40  positions  below  $  I  OOO 

For  high  school  assistants  we  have  a  large  number  of  positions  in  almost  every  state,  including  a  great 
variety  of  work,  both  general  and  special. 

Grammar,  Intermediate  and  Primary  teachers  we  can  place  almost  without  limit  as  to  number.  In  these 
departments  we  always  have  many  times  as  many  positions  as  teachers  registered.  We  can  place  every  good 
teacher  who  registers,  in  a  desirable  position. 

We  also  need  Public  School  Teachers  of  Music,  Drawing,  Penmanship  and  Kindergarten  work.  Teachers 
who  can  combine  two  or  more  specialties  find  it  easy  to  secure  large  salaries. 

Professors  and  teachers  of  special  branches  are  especially  in  demand  through  our  agency.  We  have  a  large 
number  of  excellent  positions  in  Latin,  Mathematics,  Literature,  History,  German,  French.  Sciences,  etc.,  etc. 

You  are  invited  to  send  at  once  for  our  circulars  and  large  manual  showing  the  work  we  have  done  dunng 
the  past  ten  years.    We  are  confident  we  can  be  of  service  to  every  successful  teacher.    Address, 

TEACHERS'     CO-OPERATIVE     ASSOCIATION, 

6034    Woodlawn  Avenue^   Chicago, 


TEHCHERS'  CfrOPER>TIVE  »SSOCUTIOH''%'S^r' 

B8tabll8hed  In  1 884.    Positions  filled,  3,700 :  Seelcs  Teachers  who  are 
ambitious  for  advancement  rather  than  those  without  positions 

THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES,   ^^^^fjVMpSNv':'^'^  * 

8RND  TO  ANY  OF  THESE  AOENCIE8  FOR  IQO-PAGE  AQENCY  MANUAL,  FREE, 

4  Ashburton  Place,  Boston,  Mass. ;  803  Twelfth  Street,  Wasaington,  D.  C. : 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  490  Century  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ; 

35s  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. ;  iso^  South  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

3a  Church  Street,  Toronto,  Can. 


No  Fee  for  Registration. 


ous  PROFITS  romi:  froh  com- 

miSSIONS  AND  NOT  FROM 
ADTANCB  FEES. 

This  is  the  best  possible  guarantee  of  faithful  service.  Miss  Bodlne,  so  long  and  favorably  known 
tn  the  Axency  work  (formerly  chief  clerk  of  the  Teachers*  Go-operative  Association)  will  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  all  her  old  friends,  and  to  make  the  acquaintance  or  new  ones,  who  wish  either  to  se- 
pure  teachers,  or  are  ambitious  f«r  their  own  advancement.  Write  your  wants  verv  fully,  to  save 
time,  and  she  will  be  glad  to  reply  stating  what  she  believes  she  can  do  for  each.    Address, 

NATIONAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  Miss  Olean  Bodine,  Afanager, 

24-26  Van   Bu ren  Street,  (Athenaeum)  Second  door  east  of  Wabash  ave.,  CHICAGO. 

THE  BRIDQE  TEACHERS'  AQENGY  *',8SSSS«o^ 

One  Fee  Reftisters  in  Both  Officet.    Send  for  Agency  Manual. 

BuineifOflioes:  I  10  Tremont  St.,  BOSTON.   21  I  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AQENCY. 


Assists 


Provides   Schools  of  all   Grades   with   Competent   Teachers. 
Teachers  with  Good  Records  In  Obtalnlnsr  Positions. 

C9rretP0ndin€e  with  school  ojficert  and  teachtrt  is  invited. 

HArLan  p.  FRENCH,  Manag«r,  84  8tat«  St.,  Albany,  N.  T. 

\7 ^^  ^    There  are  several  ffood  agencies  but  if  you  wish  one 
Y  c^   ^^^^  stands  hlsh  with  school  officers,  that  reconmnends 
^^^^   teachers  and  fills  positions.    Register  in 

The  Penna.  Educational  Bureau,  ^'^JjLkHTowHrPA.^'^^ 

THE  ALBERT  k  CLARK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 

(C.  J.  ALBERT  A  B.  F.  CLARK,  Managsrs.)         2  i  i   Wabash   Ave.p  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Established  1887.    The  largest  and  best  equipped  Agency  in  the  WesL 
'Agent  for  Northwest:    C.  P.  BOGRBS,  Manluaitowii,  la. 


READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  mentioning  The  Journal  when  communi- 
cating with  advertisers. 


TEACHERS*    AQENCY 


and 


American  and  Foreign  Teacbers,  t'roxessor».  ana 
Musicians  of  both  sexes  for  Univeisities,  Colleges, 
Schools,  Families  and  Chnrdies.  Circulafs  of  choice 
schools  carefully  recommended  to  parents  Selling 
and  renting  of  school  property. 

B.  MIRIAMCOYRIBRB^ 
150  Fifth  Arenue,  cor.  soth  St.,        Nsw  Toek  Crrr. 

Teachers  Wanted!  "^Sk.^^^^ 

lawn  Ave.,  Chicago.   4,000  posiUona  filled. 
AMERICAN    AND    FOREIGN 

TEAOHERS'   AQENOY 

Introduces  to  colleges,  schools,  and  famil.es,  supertor 
Professors,  Principals,  Assistants,  Tutors,  and  Gov- 
ernesses, for  every  department  of  instruction :  reooa- 
mends  good  schools  to  parents.    Call  on  or  address 

Mrs.  M.  J.  YOUNG-FUI.TON, 
American  and  Foreign  Teachers*  Aftncj^ 
03  VmXmn  8a««.re,  New  Y»rk. 

For  larsrer  salaries,  or  change  of  location,  addres 
Teachers*  Co-operauve  Association,  6034  Woodia«-n 
Are..  Chicago.  •  Orvillb  Brbwbk,  Mamoier, 

Lady  Teachers  SSSSJ".^'*fiS 

School  positions  in  Pennsylvania  and  other  states. 
Address  a/ <»«r/  NATIONAL   £I>UCATIONAL 
BUREAU,  RoBBRT  L.  Mybks,  Manager, 
(xxih  year.)  HARRISBURG,  PA 

A^    A  trpwrM  *'  valuable  m  proportion  to  it 
^  W  agency  influence.      If  it    merelr  bear 
of     vacancies     and  fL^f  is  aomethingr,  but  if 
tells  you  about  them  ^^<^^^  is  asked  to  recommend 
a   teacher   and    recommends     f?  ^^^^mm^^t^^^Jf 

you,  that  is  more.     Ouxs  AS^ecomtnenas 

C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sehermerhom's  Teaehers*  Agen^ 
Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 
Esublished  1855. 
8  East  14TH  Street,  N.  Y. 

A  New  Plan 

Teachers  for  coming  school  year  in 
want  of  positions  can  learn  of  same  at 
small  cost    No  commissions  to  pay. 

American  Teachers'  Bureaa, 

Room  67.  24X-343  State  St.,  Chicago. 
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New  Books. 

It  is  well  tor  those  who  have  reached 
mature  years,  perhaps  middle  life,  when 
the  recollections  of  youth  are  somewhat 
misty,  to  study  the  ways  of  childhodd,  for 
with  all  their  accumulated  wisdom  they 
can  learn  of  the  little  ones.  As  indicadne 
the  spirit  in  which  the  study  of  childhood 
should  be  approached  we  have  seen  nothing' 
to  compare  with  Beckonings  from  Liltlt 
Hands  by  Patterson  Du  Bois.  A  fond  and 
sympathetic  father,  with  humihty  accept 
the  lessons  given  by  his  children  ;  be  sets 
out  to  teach  [hem  and  finds  that  they  can 
teach  him.  Numerous  incidents  in  the  life  of 
the  children  are  related  with  a  feeling  and 
pathos  that  is  rare  to  find.  Kindergartners 
can  gain  from  this  book  much  insight  in 
the  character  of  childhood.  The  book 
illustrated  with  designs  and  drawings  by 
the  author  and  with  process-work  copies 
from  photographs  (John  D.  Wattles  & 
Co ,  Philadelphia.    $1.25.) 

Larger  results  will  accrue  from  the  study 
of  history  by  the  topical  method,  in  ad- 
vanced classes,  than  by  the  use  of  a  single 
text-book.  Where  one  book  is  used  the  pupil 
often  slavishly  commits  the  language  of  Ine 
author,  and  hence  does  not  ^t  the  benclii 
arising  from  the  selecting,  sifting,  and  ar- 
ranging of  facts  that  he  does  where  differ- 
ent auinors  are  consulted.  Besides,  the  dif- 
ferent mode  of  treatment  in  the  volumes 
gives  a  chance  for  discussion  and  the 
pression  of  individual  judgment  on 
part  of  the  pupil.  The  Reference  Hand- 
Book  of  American  History  by  the  Library 
Method,  by  A.  W.  Bachelor,  covering  tlie 
period  from  1789  to  i88g,  is  intended  as  an 
aid  to  this  mode  of  study  in  secondary 
schools.    Care  has  been  taken  in  making 


the  choice  of  topics,  to  select  only  those 
whose  bearing  upon  the  history  of  the  coun- 
trv  has  been  important  and  permanent. 
Chronological  arrangement  has,  in  the  main. 
been  preserved.  The  topics  are  furnished 
with  sufficient  references  to  writers  on  our 
history  to  bring  out  the  facts  connected 
with  them.     (Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston.) 

Everett  T.  Tomlinson  has  just  added  an- 
other volimae  to  the  War  of  i8ia  series,  en- 
titled Tht  Boy  Soldiers  of  \%\1.  It  con- 
tinues the  story  that  was  to  interestinglv 
begun  in  "  The  Search  for  Andrew  Field," 
descnbing  events  that  occurred  on  or  about 
Lake  Ontario  and  the  St.  L,awrence  river. 
Many  of  the  scenes  that  the  author  intro- 
duces into  his  story  are  historical,  but  there 
is  just  enough  romance  added  to  make  the 
reality  more  attractive.  The  story  is  free 
From  improbabilities,  and  it  b  one  ttiat 
young  people  will  like.  (Lee  &  Shepard. 
Boston,    ti.50.) 

Literary  Notes. 

A  patriotic  song  Our  Country,  Flag,  and 
Heroes,  whose  wards  were  written  by  Volk- 
mar  Jobnsen,  has  been  published.  The 
music  was  composed  by  Christian  Nelson, 
561  Madison  street,  Chicago ;  he  is  also  the 
publisher. 

The  Relatiim  of  Psyckt^gy  to  the  Art 
of  EducalioH,  a  paper  read  before  the  state 
teachers'  association  of  Florida,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  R.  Howard,  of  Jacksonville,  has 
been  issued  in  pamphlet  form. 

No.  I  of  volume  II.  of  the  Religion  of 
Science  library  is  an  essay  on  The  f/atttre 
of  the  State,  by  Dr.  Paul  Cams.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Open  Court  Publishing  Co., 
Chicago. 


^-^$^-^1 


tfrt.  Dt  Crt-e.-Wha 
Mr,.  A'*»«ir-l.-V(3,th. 


e  wm  deliEhifnl.    I  (onnd  tbe  produced  it 

Ed.  Pluaud'iIlaiiiaoSiiltm.  opcnln  ibe  room.    They 
I  novelty  iDd  are  limply  elCBUil.    I  tUTC  Jnii  piuduMd 


ED.   PINAUD'S  ROMAN  SALTS. 

rSELS    ROMAINS) 
The  New  Fancy  Colorad  5MELUN0  SALTS. 

Supttior  lo  and  unlike  any  now  on  the  market,  unequaled  for  delkacy 
t(  odor,  Perraaneucy,  Puneeney,  and  EltRanct. 
Uwful  (or  headache  andratigue.     Ekint  fail  1 


The  I 


latry. 


lake  a  bottle  [or  use  od 
peKumes  luch 


le  o(  ■'  Ed.  PiNAun^worid  renowi 
Muguataiiy    Lllas.  Violet.         Royal  Peaoh, 

01  the  Valley  .J    Hellotropa^  Roae.  Vorvelne. 

Lavender..     Irla.  Jasmine.   Peau  d'EspBBne. 

"'" Id  by  your  dealer,  we  will  •cnd,Kcurelyp.icked  (all  char|[«  paid] 


any  01 


«jpt  of  S< 


VIOLETTE    REINE.         , 

E^3  The  most  «qui<iilt  VIOLET  ESSENCE,  now  the  E 
Y^idk  EuropeaD  [;td.  Used  by  l)ie  nobilily  and  genliyigener-  I 
r^fjj   ally  throughoul  the  continenl.  I 

New  York  Inportatton  Onoe,46  E.  l4tbSl.,  N.Y.  ' 


A  Trilby  Foot 

or  any  other  sort 

requires 

boots  and  a 

neat  skirt 

edge; 

the 

Bias 

Velveteen 

Skirt 

Bindlnsrs 

do  not  deface 
the  shoes  and 
give  the  most 
elegant  finish  to  the  sltirt  ed^. 

AsttoftkeS.H.a  M."  mimafu't  finrti  sliaiiitf 
IkelaltslPariilan  costumis,  mailti/or  itk.  intlamps. 
Tli»3.H,*M.Co..P.O.  Bon  «Kt,NBwYdrk. 

"6.H.*  M."  Dress  Stays  aretfae  Best. 


LADIES 


USE 
ONLY 

BrowD's  French  Dressing 

OK  Yovn 

BOOTS  and  SHOES. 


Spring«"iSummer 

Scbool  Celebrations. 

Edited  bj  Alice  M.  Kellogg, 


JCaster 
May  Dapf 
Memorial  Day, 
Fourth  of  July 

Closing  Day. 

Contains  material  adapted  for  all  grades. 
More  than  100  pages  of  new  and  attrac- 
tive material. 

Price  35  cents,  postpaid. 

We  also  have  several  hundred  books  of 
recita'ions,  drills,  and  spwcial  day  exercises. 
Circulars  of  Arbor  Day  books  just  ready. 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO., 

61  East  Ninth  St.,  New  York. 
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Publishers'  Notes. 

Chicago  did  not  get  ail  the  glory  of  the 
World's  Fair ;  thai  great  exhibition,  al- 
though reRecting  infinite  honor  on  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  West,  was  the  pride  of  the 
whole  cation.  Hence  the  eageme&s  to  ob- 
tain souvenirs,  like  ihe  spoons  offered  by 
tbe  Leonard  Mfg.  Co.,  152  Michigan  ave- 
nue, F.  F.,  Chicago.  Some  may  think  it 
strange  that  ninety-nine  cents  will  buy  si.\ 
spoons  that  were  formerly  sold  for  $9.00  ; 
but  thousands  who  has  bought  them  hav^ 
written  their  thorough  appreciation,  and  ex- 
press surprise  that  the  spoons  are  such 
beauties.  They  are  standard  after-dinner 
coffee  size,  heavily  coin  silver  plated,  with 

!;old  plated  bowls.  Each  spoon  has  a  dif- 
ereni  World's  (air  building  exquisitely 
graved  on  the  bowl,  and  Ihe  handles 
finely  chased,  showing  a  raised  head  ui 
Christopher  Columbus,  with  the  dates  149; 
-1893  and  the  words  World's  Fair  City. 
The  set  is  packed  in  an  etegant  plush  lined 


go  to  Denver.  For  full  paniculars,  write  tc 
or  call  on  Geo.  H.  Heafford.  General  Pas- 
senger and  Ticket  Agent,  Chicago,  111. 

Teachers  who  intead  to  attend  the  Nat- 
ional Educational  Convention  at  Denver 
would  do  well,  before  selecting  their  routes 
to  write  to  any  of  therepresentarivesofthe 
Missouri  Pacific  railwav  (whose  addresses 
are  given  in  an  advertisement  in  another 
column)  for  a  copy  of  the  recent  publication, 
■'  St.  Louis  Through  a  Camera,'  which  will 
e  mailed  free  on  application. 


During  the  summer  vacation,  when  there 
is  plenty  of  leisure,  teachers  of  Greek  and 
Latin  should  take  the  time  to  look  over  thor- 
oughly the  list  of  text-books,  in  those  lan- 
guag  s,  of  the  American  Book  Company. 
They  are  numerous,  varied,  and  ol  a  high 
order  of  excellence.  Over  forty  eminent 
scholars  have  been  engaged  in  the  prepara- 
tion ol  these  books,  which  represent  the 
best  talent  and  scholarship  the  country  af- 
fords. Descriptive  lists  and  circulars  will 
be  sent  free. 

Teachers  who  attend  institutes  and  sum- 
mer schools  this  season  will  have  a  chance 
of  inspecting  the  goods  of  Milton  BradKy 
Co.,  Sprinj^cld,  Mass.,  for  arrangements' 
have  been  made  to  have  them  very  exten- 
sively dbpiayed.  There  are  materials  (or  | 
teadiers  of  every  grade ;  especially 


Magazines. 

Dr.  Andrew  D.  White  has  an  article  on 
Beginnings  ot  Scientiiic  Criticism"  in  Tke 
Popular  Science  Monthlyiot  July.  It  tells 
■;iow  the  first  few  scholars  to  turn  scientific 
investigation  upon  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
were  suppressed  as  they  rose,  and  how 
wider  and  wider  acceptance  has  been  won 
lor  their  results  by  the  increasing  number 
oi  their  successors.  Prof.  Sully  continues 
(he  discussion  of  "  Fear  "  in  his  Studi 
Childhood.  He  shows  that  fear  of  animals 
and  (ear  of  ihe  dark  are  closely  related,  the 
dark  being  olten  regarded  as  peopled  with 
dreadful  anmals,  or  as  being  itself  a  1 
fter. 

Scribntr'i  Magazine  for  July  opens 
an  article  on  "  Athletic  Clubs,"  by  Duncan 
Edwards,  which  contains  nearly  forty  illus- 
trations of  the  great  clubs  in  this  country, 
such  as  the  New  York  athletic,  Ihe  Cresceni, 
itje  Chicago,  the  Olympia  of  San  Francisco, 
and  the  Boston.  This  is  the  most  compre- 
hensive article  that  ever  has  been  published 
on  that  subject. 

We  have  watched  with  considerable  in- 
urest  the  steady  improvement  in  valueand 
attractiveness  of  r/ie  Literary  Digest. 
This  publication  gives  just  what  the  busy 
long  needed— a  summary  of 


It  Is  Not 
What  We  Say 

But  What 

Hood's  IX^Sk  Does 

That  TelU  the  Story.  Its  Tccord  if 
unequalled  In  the  history  of  medieine^ 
Even  when  other  preparatioua  (ail. 


Hood's 


Be  Sure  to  Get 
Hood's, 


Cures 


ble  is  the  New  Process  Clay  Flour  for  mod   I  opinions    from    leading    ncwspapei 
elinp'  in   Ihe  kindergarten,  the  school,  and  I  T>i9<r3>ir.>c  nn  r,...ct„„.^  ;„  ,,^\\J^ 


iiagaj 


those  interested  should  send  for  inforoia- )  ,jrcat  judgment  and  impartiality  and  well 
isified.    Pictorially  and  typographically 

For  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  at  Denver,  Colo.,  in  July. 
next,  the  Western  trunk  lines  have  named  a 
rate  of  one  standard  fare,  plus  two  aollars 
for  the  round  trip.  Variable  routes  will  be 
permitted.  Special  side  trips  at  reduced 
rates  will  be  arranged  for  from  Denver  to 
all  the  principal  points  of  interest  through- 
out Colorado,  and  those  desiring  to  extend 
the  trip  to  California,  Oregon,  and  Wash- 
ington, will  be  accommodated  at  salisfac- 
toryrates.  Teachers  and  others  that  desire, 
or  intend  attending  this  meeting  or  of  mak- 
ing a  Western  trip  this  summer,  will  find 
tbis  their  opportunity.  The  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  Railway  (drst-class  in 
every  respect)  will  run  through  cars  Chica- 


Beecbam's  pills  are  for  bilious* 
ness,  bilious  headacbe,  dyspep. 
sia,  heartburn,  torpid  liver,  diz- 
ziness, sick  headache,  bad  taste 
in  the  mouth,  coated  tongue, 
loss  of  appetite,  sallow  skin,  eic, 
when  caused  by  constipation; 
and  constipation  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  all  of  them. 

Go  by  tbe  book.  Pills  loc.  and 
z$c.  a  box.  Book  free  at  your 
druggist's  or  write  B.  F.  Allen  Co., 
365  Canal  Street,  New  York. 


I  ilie  paper  is  very  attractive. 

Teachers  of  music  and  others  interested 
ir  the  art  will  find  much  tor  their  enlighten- 
Trent  and  entertainment  in  two  publications 
ol  Novello,  Ewer  &  Co.,  London  and  New 
^'ork.  —  The  Musical  Times  and  7Ai 
School  Music  Review.  The  former  con- 
lains  besides  articles  of  general  value  tt 
musicians,  a  large  amount  of  music,  musi- 
cal news  from  all  over  England,  correspond- 
-cnce  fiom  the  conlineoi,  etc.  The  ^hool 
Music  Review,  as  its  name  implies, 
Anted  to  the  interests  of  the  school 
teachers  everywhere  will  find  it  a  mosi 
fu!  publication.  One  of  the  features 
giving  of  music  in  the  tonic  soUfa  and  the 
uld  notations. 

A  number  of  extracts  from  an  amusing 
Japanese  "  Life  of  General  Grant "  is  printed 
ill  the  July  Century.  The  book  was  vnittei 
and  circulated  soon  after  General  Grant' 
cojr  around  the  world,  but  has  become  very 
rare.  The  author  has  the  highest  admira 
tiLin  for  the  soldier  and  statesman— this 
' '  Heaven- bestowed  wise  man  "—  and  he  ex- 
prssses  it  with  true  Oriental  imprcssiveness. 
He  pictures  General  Grant  at  the  head  of 
his  troops,  "  shooting  aglittcring light  from 
[  he  midst  of  his  eyeball.Tiftine  up  his  sword, 
raising  his  great  voice  like  a  peal  of 
thunder."  The  illustrations  are  character- 
i^iic.  The  '"Assassination  of  Lincoln"  re- 
presents the  martyred  president  struggling 
in  the  grasp  of  five  men  with  up-raised 
(J.ijgers. 

The  Pkrenelogica! /ourHal  ioi  Iwatcon- 
i.iinsaphrenc^aph  of  Charles  A.  Dana, 
the  veteran  editor  of  the  New  York  J««. 


Hood's  Pills  ore  purely  vesetable.    Zc 


Will  cause  puny  and 
feeble  infants  and  chil- 
dren to  thrive  and  grow 
plump  and  rosy. 

AT    ALL    DRUCCISTS. 


SILURIAN 

A  perfect  table  water. 

"-'rashing,  invieoratioE   and  absotutelT  purt. 

n  lay  .■  A  wonderful  Kidney  Water. 

In  bottles— Sparkling  or  still. 
^Lliri  HIXSCH  ft  CO..  74S  Broftdwaj,  V,  T, 


The  St.  Denis  Hotel 


Offciiu  Qtmci  Ckttrck. 


ELMifwrnm  Smmrr, 

NEW  YORK. 


Tbe  Si.  Dmii  lithe  moat  ceniralw  located  bo^k 
le  mcuopoUi.  canducied  ob  the  PiirniiiMi  plia  H 
lodermw  piico.  Ii  tau  been  reccnilr  enlancd  b*  ■ 
■nd»a>e  (ddkioii  tbu  doubles  lu  fonner  apa^ 

lUI  Dcconnion  tn  this  counirr-  VTbUa  ■ 
( a  f«T  blocta  [rom  ibe  hotel  are  aU  tb*  ctf» 
publUbert  of  ibe  citji. 

WILLMM  TAYLOR.  P.-*. 


ndli 


How  to  better  himself  financially 
is  a  question  the  teacher  will  often 
debate.  A  good  plan  is  for  him  to 
write  to  Mr.  Herbert  S.  Kellogg, 
Manager  of  the  N.  Y.  Educational 
Bureau,  No.  61  East  Ninth  St.,  N.  Y. 
for  advice.     It  will  cost  him  nothing 

id  may  lead  to   a  better  position. 

r.  Kellogg  has  successfully  sup- 
plied a  large  number  of  teachers 
with  good,  paying  positions.  His 
careful  selection  brings  him  yearly 
an  increasing  number  of  responsible 
positions  to  fill. 
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The  Atlantic  Monthly  {or  July  c 

the  first  0/  Dr.  John  Fiske's  promised  his-  [ 
torica!  oapers.  The  subject  treated  in  this  ' 
issue  is  Toe  Elizabethan  Sea  Kings,  Such  I 
pictuiesque  historical  characters  as  Raleigh , 
Drake,  and  others  of  their  time  become  I 
doubljr  attractive  when  described  by  so 
charming  a  writer  as  Mr.  Fiske. 

The  Rrview  of  Rmiev/s  for  June  gives  an 

account  of  the  passion  play  spectacle  to  be 
seen  this  summer  at  Hbrit7,  a  small  town  in 
Bohemia.  The  performance  will  be  re- 
peated at  stated  intervals  till  October. 

Literary  Notes. 

A  new  male  quirtetie  which  has  been  or- 
ganized in  this  city  under  the  name  of 
'.'  The  Meister  Glee  Singers,"  consists 
of  Fred.  Rycroft,  counter  tenor,  of  the 
"  Old  Homestead  "  quartette  ;  John  M,  Ful- 
ton, tenor,  Grace  church,  New  York;  Al- 
fred Hallam,  baritone,  West  End  Presbyte- 
rian church.  New  York  i  Lewis  J.Geary, 
bass.  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  church, 
New  York.  Thb  quartette  is  of  special  in- 
terest to  the  public,  inasmuch  as  it  renders, 
artistically,  part  songs  by  Hatton,  Bishop, 
Callcott,  Abe,  Harsley,  and  many  others, 
which  are  writien  (or  the  male  alto  voice, 
and  are  consequently  not  within  the  range 
of  the  ordinary  first  tenor.  These  pan  songs 
are  very  seldom  heard  in  this  country.  For 
terms,  etc.,  address  the  Meister  Glee  Sing- 
ers, Novello,  Ewer  &  Co..  21  East  17th  St., 
N.Y. 

The  Review  of  Reviews  for  June  con- 
tains the  following  in  regard  to  the  book  on 
Chaucer.  Spenser,  Sidney,  by  Gerirude  H. 
Ely  (E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.) ;  '■  As  befitting 
a  book  intended  for  '  boys  and  girls,'  con- 
siderable space  in  this  volume  is  given  to  ^ 
interesting  biographical  matter,  though  de- 
tailed account  is  given  of  the  prmcipal 
works  of  the  authors  mentioned  in  the  title 
—a  title  not  strictly  accurate,  as  some  at- 
tention is  paid  to  writers  between  Chaucer 
and  the  Elizabethans.  The  style  strikes 
that  tone  of  genial  familiarity  which  chil- 
dren enjoy,  and  many  will  doubtless  find  in 
these  pages  a  pleasant  introduction  to  the 
three  great  English  poets  considered.  The 
scholarship  of  the  book  seems  reliable. 
though  naturallv  it  does  not  give  evidence  of 
great  research.' 

A  Study  in  Prejudices  is  ihe  title  ol  the 
striking  new  novel  by  George  Paston,  auth- 
or of  "  A  Modem  Amazon."  This  story, 
which  vi  described  as  fresh  and  modem  in 
conception,  is  to  appear  in  Appleton's  pop- 
ular Town  and  Country  Library. 

The  trustees  ot  Union  college  have  au- 
thorized the  publication  of  the  Butterlield 
lectures  delivered  recently  at  that  institu- 
tion. The  first  volume  will  contain  the  lec- 
tures of  ex-Gov.  Rice.  Andrew  Camegie, 
Henry  W.  Cannon, Gen.  Thomas  L.James, 
Charles  A.  Dana,  ex-Gov.  Cornell,  Mont- 
gomery Schuyler,  and  others. 

Qood  Health. 

And  a  eoodappetile  go  hand  In  band.  With  tfac- 
lou  of  appetite,  Ihe  systeni  cannot  long  Mutain 
ItjeU.     Thuslbe  foilificalionsof  ^ood  health 


Pears' 

How  much 
do  you  think  is 
a  cent's -worth 
of  Pears'  soap? 
Enough  for  a 
week,  if  you 
choose  to  be 
careful  of  it. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

For  Vacation  Work.Sh 

Te«bcr«l^<?H7u<J*DMirlioatB™Bed'more'lh.?J'oo» 
■easoD  tor  tb^^n^at  and  r*atZi''»lilBg  bo^  ou  * 

OuFjOURNEr  AROUND  THEWORID. 

By  BEV.  FRANCIS  B.  CLAB8,  Pmldtm,l  aftht  tf«((Hf 

cli«n«!  10  make  moner  eTei  oStr*il  to  all  who  waul 

bcxik>,aDdouUt-tl>lhnnB)1.  MO ■nperb ciurnTtDBa. 
^UlalBDcs    In    D*    hlndnnea.   ror^'e    At 


Kc(Sii7  "oitS"  CthHi."  Pr™  "m  "coSet."  "prei'  Outflv 
and  Enliulve  Territory.  We  want  lo  cnrteapand  irltb 

A^TD-'WOEVHlSoToVAOO^'Sll^tedtcTOB* 


S  "  How  to  Know         J 

\  1  t.    tit,    r      ^u^J^^^\  % 

J    A  ilBBle  copj  will  he  BiallH]  fneloani  >d-    i 

^  QRAND  UNION  HOTEL,  NewYork  ^ 
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I  li^le  to  atlhcks  c 

the   medicina 


9S%  4.  0(luiib<J!rOkl>. 


^- jf  Hood's  . 

Thouiands  who  have  taken  Hood's  . 
testify  to  its  great  merits  as  a  puiifier  ol  the  blood,  ! 
its  powers  to  sharpea  ihe  appetiie  and  promote  a 
liealth}'  action  of  the  digestive  organs.  ; 

SnriDB  Mm  Teething  Ferlod. 

u_.  -ai '.  E~.,.u..,.  i;!...,.  h>(  been  used  (ot 

>(  MOTHERS 


KIDDER'S  PASTILLES, 
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LADIES  1 

Do  jaa  lib  »  0^  (f  • 
GOOD    TEA? 

If  BO,  Rend  thil 
adTertiBoment  and  15 
flantainitsmpauidwa  will  lend  ^on 
ft  M  lb.  HUDple  of  the  beat  T  UO' 
poTt«d.     Any  kind  yon  may  aeleet, 

HOW  ABE  YOUR 

CHINA  CLOSETS? 


A  Ace  the  old  dishe*  chipped  tnd 
4  oTkoked,  and  anBoited  to  setting  off  m 
4  spotleia  table-cloth?  We  wUl  r«- 
4  pleniab  it  FREE, 
j  Why  drink  poor  Teas  Kid  Ooffeea, 
J  and  mih  your  health,  when  you 
1  can  get  the  beat  nt  cargo  prices? 
1  PREMIUMS  for  aU-Dinnei,  Tea 
A  aud  Toilet  Sets,  Banquet  and  Bangiog 
A  Lampa.WatoheB,  Clocks.  Music  Boxes, 
A  Oook  Books,  Wat«h-Clocfcs,  Chenile 
A  Table  Oorars,  Cnpi  aud  Sancen, 
J  Plates,  Knives  and  Forks,  Tniublera, 
j  Qobtets,  given  to  Club  Agents. 

\  am  IHCGMES  »«i"  hb-'U"! 

A  ^M^gg^^amm"*^^  orders  Jor  oui 
J  celebrated  Teas.  Coffees.  Bakiog  Fow. 
j  der  and  Spieea.  Work  for  all.  8W 
J  lbs.  of  Fine  Teat  by  mail  or  express 
T  fOTf2.00j  charges  paid.  Headqoar- 
J  tare  in  U.  B,  for  Pure  Teas,  Coffees, 
'  Extracts.  B^ing  Powder  and  Spices. 
A  Beautiful  Panel  (Bise  ItxaSinohea) 
A  FREE  to  all  Fations,  For  fall 
porticalars,  adJresa 


,  MuTuIlL, 


i      31  &  33  Veaey  Street, 
^  p.  0.  Boi  289.  NEW  YORK, 


s^ys  do  city  u§e  ,9116 

Elementary  Sounds 
and  Diacritical  Marks 

Fnlly  esplained  and  illnstrated  bj  the 
Seep  6tf  JH«p  Printer 

Id  Burai  Pronoundns  Prlat. 

tveiy  teacher  needa  this  book  to  pve  daily 
drill  on  the  aounds  of  Ihe  language.  Ill  Intro- 
duction would  levolutioniie  the  leaching  of  Read- 
ing. We  wanteverr  leacber  loactivelf  interest 
hetself  to  aecifte  iu  use.  Price,  as  'ents  per 
copy,     hpccial  terms  for  introduclion. 

K.  L.  KELLOCe  ft  CO.,  Kef  lork  A  CUcMo. 


HAVE   YOU   SEEN   THE 

WNVONDE^FQIi" 


MANIKIN. 


ook»ed  plates  or  tbe 

uuuiui  tNMlT.  ODe-tblrd  llfe^lae.  Every  ornn  In 
proptET  posmon  orer  tbe  next.  Flalee  pilDted 
on  oHth  and  dtuablr  mounted  on  beary  blodets' 
lioaid.  and  bound  m  olotb.  Fifty  tJuniaaud  aani- 
kini  bave  been  sold  ror  from  tU  to  lao  eaoh. 
Tbia  one  tbousn  imailer  aniweis  tbe  same  pur- 
poee.  Uwjutt  Tight  tortbeamdeot,  Pilce,|B, 
Special  pnoe  to  suDicnben,  S4.  postpaid,  securelr 
packed,  complete  wttn  manual 

B.  L.  KXLIMQ  A  CO..  lew  Terk  and  CUeaga 


iiFlKTV  VEARSb 


ViEOl         1**UJt  fRf.  6Ar 


_         4  WHILE  TEETHING, 

PERFECT  SUCCESS.  IiSOOTHES  the  CHILD. 
SOFTENS  Ihe  GUMS,  ALLAYS  all  PAIN,  CURES 
WIND  COLICand  i.  the  best  rtmedy  lor  DIAR- 

RHj?*i,.s?>i  bj  D^ifj^t"'" 'Sf."  .p^-j.  sL;E' 


0000000 

USED  EVERY  WEEK-DAY  BRINGS  REST  ON  SUNDAY. 
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The  Committee  of  the  Whole_..^ 

ARE  INVITED  TO  INVESTIGATE  FULLY  THE 

ESSENTIALS  OF  ARITHMETIC,  Books  I.  and  II. 

By  Gordon  A.  Southworth,  SuperiDtendent  of  Schools,  Somerville,  Mass. 
Book  L  is  DOW  ready.    •    Book  IL  is  in  ihe  bands  of  the  printers  and  will  soon  be  out. 


Just  tbe  Book  to  Take  Abroad. 


Legends  of  tbe  Rhine, 

B7  H   A.  GUBRBEH,  (Author  olMjthaofK 


Till*  oDitectloD  at  >c*iid>.  will  b 
illnndeoiaDtlolkkin.  toitodent 


Neither  Ihc  Committee  of  Tea  nor  the  Commitlec  of  Fifteen  had  had  the  privilege  of  reviewiag 
these  boola  before  nuldog  tbeir  report!. 

The  above  Committee  are  eameMl/  invited  to  confer  with  ui  in  regard  to  them,  either  penoaaliy  1 

LEACH,  SHEWELL  &  SANBORN,  New  York,  Boston,  CMcafo.  |  *  S'  '™gS  t  CO.,  "lAli'  VSSgr 

An  Ideal  Music  Reader  in  Chart  Form. 


Adopted  for  exclusive  use  in  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Used  In  every  city  in  MINNESOTA. 


AQ^^^^^^ 


-^g^'^t^J  BE  suila  «T  aifitlT,-^;:: — ^^^rTl 

'■BMmniASiri(*nia:1iuyciin.'i<o9iuni£NT  aJaitAuy 
Ideal  Pub. Co.  tw  suiMnioNr  «i 


SPECIAL    AGENTS    WANTED. 


H.  E.  Holt's  Normal  Institute  of  Vocal  Harmony. 

The  Twelfth  Anonal  Session  trill  be  held  at  Tufts  College,  four  miles  from 
BostoD  beginning  July  30th  and  closing  with  graduating  exercises  Aug.  aisl, 
1895.  Most  wonderful  results  arc  now  obtained  with  ^r.  Holt's  New  Nor- 
mal System  of  Vocal  Harmony,     Send  for  circulars.     Address 

Mrs.  £r.  E.  HOLT,  Sec.,  Box  t09,  Leaeington,  Masr. 


The    American    Institute    of    Normal    Methods. 

Summer    Schools,     1  Sf>S. 


n  HllllUT  Acaden 


Cblcago,  See'T  w» 


m'Scboot,  or  to  A.  M.  H'oaoir,  •» 


Charles  De  Silver  &  Sons,  No.  (G)  noa  Wainot  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Publishers  of  Hamilton,  Locke  ft  Clark's  '■  INTERLINEAR  CLASSICS  " 


The  New  York  Educational  Bureau 


OHers  the  best  opportunity  to  graduates 
ot  Normal  Schools,  Colleges,  and  special 
teachers  of  all  kind*  for  heller  paying 
positioDS  for  Seplember,  iSoj.  A  wide 
acquaintance  with  Khoob  both  public 
and  private,  and  school  officers  all  over 
the  United  Stales.  a3  well  as  the  reputa- 
tion of  recommending  capable,  well  pre- 
pared teachen,  has  given  this  Bureau 
■  proroineni  place  as  an  efficient  teachers' 
agent.  If  you  wish  a  better  position  or 
know  where  a  teacher  is  wanted,  write 
full  particulars  at  once  to  tbe  inatiaeeT. 

TAi'i  Bureau  reeommends.      Tki 
Your  Chance,    Form  for  stamp. 

H.  S.  KELLOGG,  Manager, 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

For  High   Schools,    Acadehies,   Nor- 
•  HAL  AND  Graded  Schoou  and  Colleges, 

*s  well  as  for  kln[>eho*rtens  and 
Special  Work  in  Physical  Culture, 
Mvsic,  Art,  Lahoi;aoes,  Athletics, 
Elocution,  Manual  Tbainino,  Sci- 
^  ences,  Etc. 

Earlier  You  Register  Ihe  Belter 

No.  61  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York. 


IF  YOU  WAJfT 

FRENCH  BOOKS, 

ortKWIii  OTanv  deaerlptloa— aclkool  Books,  BtaadaS 

William  R.  jenkiiu, 

FubllabirandlmportM-, 
tixaiidtMSi^kAiMMt.HUASIretty,  NimYirt. 


The  Posse  Gymnasimn 

offers  a  thorough  normal  courae^  Ifedals  for 
methods:  Boston.  1S91,  Chicago,  iSju,  and 
Antweip,  1804.  Summer  course,  July  8th  to 
August  9(b,  tncluiiTC.     7th  Year  opens  Sept. 


The  touch  t»  liffh/e&t. 
The  Bi,eett  te  ffreateef. 
The  work  ta  flneat 


"1895  HAMMOND!" 


uinriRSAL. 


The  only  typewriter  ever  imvtuUd 
that  is  a  true  machine — and  produca 
automatically  tyPetvritten  work  of  the 
highest  class. 

Write  to  us  for  a  speciwun  »f 
"HAMMOND"  wort. 

THE  HAMAOND 
TYPEWRITER  CO., 

403-40S  East  6ind  St ,  New  York  City. 


}une  29,  1895 
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CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  mm,  M  Yort. 

TJIE  GREAT  EDUCATORS  SERIES,     THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  TEACHERS'  BOOK  OF  THE  YEAR. 

HERBART   AND   THE   HERBARTIANS. 

By  Charles  De  Garmo,  Ph.D.,  President  of  Swarthmore  College.     i2mo.    268  pages.    $1.00,  net,       • 


We  can  not  recall  a  time  when  the  entire  attention  of  American  educators  was  absorbed  in  a  single  subject  as  it  now  is  in  the  discussion  of  the  Hei^- 
bartian  System  of  Education.  The  appearance  of  this  book  is  therefore  most  opportune.  It  combines  authority,  scholarship,  and  devotion  to  a  prin- 
ciple. It  gives  a  clear  idea  of  the  Hcrbanian  system  of  education,  as  outlined  by  Herbart  himself,  and  developed  by  such  distinguished  names  as  Ziller. 
Stoy,  Frick,  Rem,  and  the  American  schooL  It  discusses  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  faithful  discrimination  the  present  tendencies  in  education  and  all 
the  problems  which  cluster  aruund  ''the  correlation  and  concentration  of  studies.'*  The  knowledge  to  be  derived  from  the  book  is  essential  to  efcrj 
teacher,  especially  at  this  time,  and  lack  of  acquaintance  with  it  will  be  a  positive  loss. 

**  Some  one  has  said  there  can  be  no  great  need  without  the  means  of  suppljrinfr  '*  Of  its  kind.  Dr.  Charles  De  Garmo*8  *  Herbart  and  the  Herbartians  *  is  the  ' 

such  need,  and  no  sooner  did  the  fraternity  reilize  its  need  of  a  knowledge  of  most  important  book  that  hat  recently  issued  from  the  press     The  author  !» 

the  essentials  of  Herbart  than  Dr.  De  Garmo's  excellent  work  on  *  Herbart  and  easily  the  first  Herbartian  authority  in  the  country— not  the  most  enthnsiasdc. 

the  Herbartians  *  by  Scribner's  Sons,  of  New  York,  appeared,  a  book  which,  perhaps,  but  certainly  the  most  comprehensive,  even-minded  and  jndicioasL** 

coating  but  a  dollar,  8:ives  all  that  the  teacher  really  nee  is.  and  firives  it  wich  — Th*  Dial, 
devout  loyalty  and  sensible  d}acxiai\sx9,\io€k^'*^i>mrnal  of  Education, 


OTHER  VOLUMES  OF  THE  SERIES. 

ARISTOTLE  and  the  Ancient  Educational  IdeaU. 

By  Thomas  Davidson,  M.A.,  LL.D.    ismo.    %\.oonet, 

ALCUIN  and  the  Rise  of  the  Christian  Schools. 

By  Prof.  Andrew  F.  West,  Pnnceton.     lamo.    t^i.oo  net. 


ABELARD  and  the  Origin  and  Early  History  of  Universitlea. 

Bv  Jules  Gabriel  Compayre*.     lamo.    $1.35  net. 

LOYOLA  and  the  Educational  System  of  the  Jesulta. 

By  Rev.  Thomas  Hughes,  S.J.     i2mo     %\.oQnet. 
FROEBEL  and  Education  through  Self- Activity. 

By  H.  CouRTHOPE  BowEN,  Univ.  of  Cambridge.    i3mo.    $1.00  iMf. 


OTHER    NOTEWORTHY    TEXT-BOOKS. 


Primer  of  Psychology. 

By  Prof.  George  T.  Ladd,  Yale  University,    zzmo.    324  pages.     $i.oo 

net. 

J.  C.  Gbbknough,  Prin..  State  Normil  School.  Westfield.  Mass. :  **  I  find  it  a 
delightful  book  worthy  of  reading  at  ^:v^xf  fireside  and  of  a  place  in  all  the 
schools  of  tbe  land.** 


How  the  Republic  is  Qovemed. 

By  Noah  Brooks.     i6mo.    Cloth.    169  pages.    75  cents  net, 
Baston  Daily  Advertiser :  *"  This  is  a  most  valuable  little  hand-book  by  Noak 
Brooks,  which  merits  a  place  as  a  text-book  m  our  grammar  schools,  and  sboold 
also  be  (riven  a  caretul  studv  by  all  voters  who  are  not  thoroughly  familiar  widi 
our  institutions  and  form  of  government.** 


AMERICAN  HISTORY  SERIES. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 


The  flaking:  of  the  Nation.    1783-1817. 

By  General  Francis  A.  Walker,  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,     lamo.     $1.25. 

OTHER  VOLUMES. 

The  Colonial  Era  1493-1756. 

By  George  Park  Fisher,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  Yale 
Lniversity.     xsmo.     $1.25. 


FIVE  VOLUMES,    MAPS  AND  PLANS  SOLD  SEPARATELY. 

The  French  War  and  the  Revolution  1756-1783. 

By  William  M.  Sloane,  Professor  of  History  in  Princeton  College, 
$1.25. 


i2mo. 


From  the  Conclusion  of  Peace  to  the  End  of  Reconstruction. 

1817 .     By  John  W.  Burgess,  Professor  of  History,  Political  Sdenoet 

and  Constitutio'    i  Law,  in  Columbia  College,    a  vols.    lamo.    (In 
preparation. ) 


These  and  many  other  valuable  text-books 

are  fully  described  in  Scribner's  Descriptive 

Text-Bo*'  k  Catalogue,    t  end  for  it. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  fvbi..  New  YorL 


Some  of  LEE  &  SH  EPARD'S  Educational  Books 


HERBERT  SPENCER  says  *'  Sight  takes  the  lead  as  a  channel  of 

perception  " 

KING'S  PICTURESQUE   GEOGRAPHICAL   READERS 

Have  proven  ihis  by  their  success  in  schools      Beautitully  illustrated 
Mechanically  perfect.    They  Lbad  thb  World  ! 

HOME  AND  SCHOOL     Eleveotary  Geocraphy  By  mail  $  .58 

THIS  CONTINENT  OF  OURS    U.  S.,  Canada, 
Mexico  etc.        ------- 


*» 


.83 

.64 
.64 
.64 


THE  LAND  WE  LIVE  IN    (3  books.) 
I.  Maine,  Green  M:s.,  New  York,  Washington  etc. 
II.  Florida,  Up  the  Mississippi,  Chicago  etc 
III.  The  Rocky  Mountains  and  Pac  fie  Slope 

METHODS  AND  AIDS  IN  GEOGRAPHY 

By  Prof.  Chas.  F.  Kingr    Revised  edition  -       -       -       Pnce  by  mail  $x  35 

A  mine  of  information  lor  teachers  of  Geography 

FIRST  LESSONS  IN  NATURAL  SCIENCE 

A  SCRIPT  READER 

By  MUs  F.  E.  Oliver     Unique  and  Pmcttcal     Designed  to  aid  in  teachinff  the 
youngest  children  to  observe  the  life  asout  them    By  mail  35  cents. 

TEACHERS  OF  GRAMMAR  WILL  APPRECIATE 

ANALYSIS  AND   PARSING 

By  Martha  R.  Orne     A  classified  collection  ol  practical  working  sentences 
that  may  be  used  with  any  grammar. 

OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST  TO  KINDERGARTNERS 
Froebcl's  Mother  Play  and  Nursery  Rhymes       -    By  mail  f  1.75 
Number  Work  for  Young  Children        -       -       -        •»  .50 

Exercises  for  Improvement  of  Senses  .        .        »»  ^^^ 

Froebel  Observation  Cards    -       -        -  By  mail  per  doz.    .65 

Froebel  Letters     Ry  A.  H.  Heinmann.  .         -         -     By  n,aU   x.oo 

Reminiscences  of  Froebel     By  Mrs.  Horace  Mann     -  4»  ,35 

TOPICS  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  GRECIAN  MYTHOLOGY 

By  Anna  Gooding  Dodge    By  mail  70  cents 

Compayre's  Elements  of  Psychology  -  -  -  By  mail  $1.10 
Venable's  Let  Him  First  Be  a  Man  -  -  -  »»  ,.,0 
Blaisdell's  First  Steps  Amer.  and  Brit.  Authors  -        *•  .85 


FOR  READY  REFERENCE  AND  PRACTICAL  ASSISTANCE  USE 
LEE  AND  SHEPARD'S  HISTORICAL  (Library  Method^ 

TEXT-BOOK  SERIES. 
American  History     By  Albert  E.  Bacheler       ...       By  mail  .55 
English  History     By  Mary  E.  Wilder    -         -         -         -  '*         H5 

Roman  History     By  CaroUne  E.  Trask  -         .         -         -  "         ^5 

Grecian  History    (In  press) 

Topically  arranged  and  with  thousands  of  references. 

THOUSANDS  OF  TEACHERS  ALREADY  HAVE 
A  PATHFINDER  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY 

By  Profs.  Gordy  and  Twitchell  (If  you  teach  U.  S.  History  you  need  thisbook> 
Complete  in  one  volume    By  mail  f  1.35 

TEACH  PATRIOTISM  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  t 

DODGE'S  STORIES  FROM  AMERICAN  HISTORY 

Noble  Deeds  of  Our  Fathers.     The  Boston  Tea   Party  and 
Other  Tales     Stories  of  the  Civil  War. 

Boards    By  mail  35  cents  each 

The  Story  of  Patriot's  Day.    Cloth       -       -       .    By  mail  $.50 

Watchfires  of '76      By  Col.  Samuel  Adams  Drake  -         -         »»  ,  g^ 

BARON  NILS  POSSE'S  COMPLETE  EXPOSITION  OF 
THE   SWEDISH  SYSTEM  OF  PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

The  Special  Kinesiology  of  Educational  Gymnastics  $3.00 

Handbook  of  School  Gymnastics      -----         ,^ 

A   TEXT-BOOK    OF    THE    GERMAN    SYSTEM    OF 

GYMNASTICS     (in  press.) 
Edited  by  W.  A.  Stecher  Secretary  N.  A.  Gym.  Union 

A  ONE  TERM  COURSE  IN  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT 
OUTLINES  OF  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT 

By  Dr.  Clinton  D.  Higby    By  mail  30  cents 

METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND  ORGANIZATIOK 

OF  GERMAN   SCHOOLS 

By  Dr.  John  T.  Prince    By  mail  $1.10 

Some  of  Our  Thirty  Cent  Books  for  Schools 

By'n     ■ 


mail  35  cents 


Robinson  Crusoe  por  Schools   Boards 
Six  Storiss  pkom  the  Arabian 

Nights  ----•• 
LsssoNs  ON  Manners  •  -  ** 
Every  Day  Busini>ss       -       -       ** 


Class  in  Geo- 


Miss  West's 

craphy         .... 
A  Kiss  por  a  Blow  ... 
Mrs.  Mann*s  Flower  People 
The  Nation  in  a  NtrrsHSLL    - 


Boards 


u 


Any  of  the  &bove  books  sent  carefully  packed  by  mall  upon  receipt  of  price.      Cataloffues  and  specimen' 
pasres  free.     Special  rates  for  quantities. 

LEE   AND   SHEPARD    Publishers   10   Milk   Street    BOSTON 
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OUR    NEW    BOOKS. 


JUST    ISSUED 


Hull's    Arithmetics, — a  Two-Book  Series, 

HULL'S  ELEriENTARY  ARlTHriETIC.        HULL'S  COMPLETE  ARlTHnETIC. 

♦•  The  times  change,"  and  Arithmetics  should  change  with  the  times.  The  key-note  of  the  recent  reports 
of  the  ♦»  Committee  ot  Ten"  and  the  "Committee  of  Fifteen"  is  the  restriction  of  the  *PP'?f*^*^'!?J 
fundamental  processes  within  reasonable  limits.  In  harmony  with  this  idea,  and  in  accordance  with  the  t>est 
modern  methods  of  development,  HulPs  Arithmetics  have  been  prepared. 


IN    PREPARATION: 


Hull's  Algebra. 


Comprehensive  in  scope,  progressive  in  method,   clear   in  presen- 
tation, and  luminous  in  illustration. 


READY    IN    JUNE: 


Hazen's  Readers.— Five  volumes. 


It  is  difficult  to  improve  upon  an  already  high  standard,  but  Haren's  Readers  have  done  this.     Nothing 
old  and  condemned  has  been  made  use  of,  nothing  new  and  approved  has  been  overlooked. 

TRIED    AND    APPROVED: 

Butler's  Qeosraphles;  Warren's  Qeosraphles;  ilonroe's  Readers;  ilonroe's  Spellers;  New  Americaa 
Spellers,  New  American  Arithmetics;  Union  Series^-Physiologies ;  Business  Standard  Copy-Books; 
Butler's  Copy-Books ;  Butler's  Series  of  Readers ;  Powell's  L^ns^uage  Series ;  ncCal>e'8,  Bingham's 
L^tin  Series;  Parker's  Arithmetical  Charts;  Butler's  Reading  Charts;   Monroe's  Reading  Charts, 

nitchell's  Wall  flaps,  etc.,  etc. 

E.    H.    BUTLER    &    CO., 

FOR  DESCRIPTIVE    CIRCULARS.  AND    PRICE-      ^  PHILADELPHIA:  »o  and  »2  S.  Fifth  street. 

LISTS.  ADDRESS  THE  PUBLISHERS  ^K  CHICAGO :  «,  and  «3  Wabash  Avenue. 

BOSTON :   15  Bromfield  Street. 


BROOKS'S    NEW    ARITHMETICS. 

READY  IN  JUNE. 
The  Normal  Rudiments  of  Arithmetic.  The  Normal  Standard  Arithmetic^ 

By  EDWARD   BROOKS,   A.M.,    Ph.D.. 

(Superintendent  of  Philadelphia  Public  Schools.)    Author  of  the  famous  Brooks  Mathemaucal  Series. 


To  the  msKiDg  or  tnese  new  arltbrnetlcs.    Dr.  Brocks  bas  bud  experleDce  in  teacblng  inatnemancn  ara  ban  a  iiracticai  knowjetige  or  modern  reqvlraneata  la 
Ifradlng  and  amount  of  work  derived  from  bis  active  saperlntendency  of  the  Philadelphia  scbools  and  from  his  contact  aa  a  member  of  the  Committee  ofltnet 
wltb  modem  advanced  thought  upon  arithmetical  methods. 

BY  THE   SAME  AUTHOR: 

Broolcs's  New  flental  Arithmetic,  Broolcs's  Elementary  Algebra, 

Adopted  in  1896  for  the  entire  states  of  West  Virginia  and  Oregon.  — — ^^—i ^— ^— — ^ 

Brooks's  Higher  Arithmetic.  Brooks's  Plane  and  Solid  Oeometry. 

Brooks's  Elementary  Oeometiy  artd  Trigonometry,  Brooks's  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 

TWO    NEW    SPELLING    BOOKS. 

NOW  READY. 

Beitzel's  Primary  Word-Builder.  Beitzel*s  Advanced  Word-Builder. 


By  A.   J.    BEITZEL,   A.M.  Ph.D. 

Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Cumberland  County,  Pa.    Two  Consecutive,  Systematic,  Progressive  Spelling  Books.  Illustnitcd 

THE    READING    FRENCH    SERIES. 

Magill's  Reading  French  Qrammar.  Magill's  Series  of  Hodern  French  Authors. 

▼ol.  1.  FRANCISQUE  SABCET.    Tol.  2.  MADAME  DE  WITT  (Nee  Galzot).    Tol.  3.  ANATOLE  FBANXE.    Vol.  4.    JULES  CLARETEE. 

By   EDWARD   H.    MAGILL,    A.IM.,    LL.D., 

Bx-President  of  and  Professor  of  French  in  Swarthmore  College. 

Thechlefvaluenf  French  to  an  American  Is  for  readlnic  purposns.  These  books  teach  rapidly  a  reading  knowledge  of  French,  following  methofls  used  sqoocm- 
fally  by  Dr.  Maplll  In  hid  cla89  work  at  Swarthmore.  The  Krammar  d«>alfl  larKely  with  tbc  verb  and  Is  compact  and  t)  the  point.  Th**  authors'  series  contains  tu 
each  volum«* complete  KtorleH  with  JudlclouH  annotations  They  are  all  authorized  editions  with  portraits  and  brief  Biographies  of  the  authors.  Thrj  nrn  nlrcedr 
used  In  Swabtumork,  Cornell.  Dickihson,  Sirth,  Packer  iNSTrruTB  and  ntiicr  leading  Institution!.  ^^^ 


CHRISTOPHER   SOWER   COflPANY, 

614    Arch    Street.    PHILADELPHIA. 
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THOriPSON,  BROWN  &  CO 


Educational  Publishers, 


BOSTON,      CHICAGO. 


A  NEW  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC. 

SIGHT  ARITHMETIC, 

By  William  F.  Bradbury,  author  of  **  Bradbury*!  Series  of  Arithmetics.  Cloth, 
>74  P^scs-  Price,  30  cents.  Examination  copy,  is  oenu. 
This  book  is  for  the  use  of  pupils  in  Grammar  Schools,  to  be  used  side  by 
side  with  the  regular  text-book  in  written  arithmetic.  It  contains  of  iueff 
sufficient  data  for  the  solution  ot  all  the  examples,  and  can  be  readily  used  with 
any  series  of  arithmetics.  There  is  an  increasincr  conviction  that  strictly  oral, 
or  mental  arithmetic,  should  a^^ain  have  prominence  in  arithmetical  study,  and 
this  work  is  prepared  to  meet  the  want  for  a  text-book  fully  in  accord  with 
modern  methods  of  instruction,  and  free  from  the  objections  to  those  once  so 
popular,  and  which  througrh  chanfzed  methods  have  largely  fallen  into  disuse. 
Educators  will  do  well  to  examine  the  Sight  Arithmetic. 


REGENT  TEXT-BOOKS  FOR  GRAHHJIR  SCHOOLS 

Algebra    for   Beg^innerS.      B/  Bradbury  and  Emery.     Price,  60 
cents.    Examination  copy,  30  cents. 

A  work  prepared  expressly  for  pupils  in  the  higher  classes  in  Grammar 
Schools,  or  can  be  used  with  great  advantage  by  beginners  in  the  High  School. 


Elementary  Lessons  in  Physics.    By  John  b.  Gisord, 

8upc.  of  Schools,  Peabody,  Mass.  Price,  63c  ts.  Examination  copy,  30  cts. 
For  higher  classes  in  Grammar  Schools  and  for  High  Schools. 

On  the  experiment  plan.  Illustrated  withl  designs  of  simple  apparatus, 
with  directions  for  their  construction.  Unique  in  plan.  Simple  in  treatment. 
Clear  in  statements.  It  gives  the  best  methods  of  instruction  in  this  Science 
lor  beginners. 

educators  when  looking  for  the  best  books  to  adopt 
for  the  fall  schools  are  invited  to  examine  the: 

Bradbury's  Practical  Arithmetic 
Bradbury's  New  Elementary  Arithmetic 

ThorouRhly  adapted  to  business  methods  and  to  the  best  mi  .hods  ot  instruc- 
tion. These  books  are*** up  to  date"  in  every  respect,  and  are  remarkably 
strong  in  the  number,  variety  and  practical  character  of  the  examples.  Exam- 
ination copy  sent :  Practical,  40  cents ;  Elementary,  zo  cents. 


Cogswell's  Lessons  in  Number 

A  Primary  Arithmetic  by  Sunt.  Cogswell  of  Cambridge ;  makes  the  Prim* 
ary  book  for  the  Bradbury*s  Series,  and  can  be  used  equally  well  with  any 
series  of  arithmetics.  Tbis  ts  in  many  respects  a  remarkable  book,  acd  will  be 
found  unequaled  in  the  Primary  Rrade.  The  author  has  given  special  attention 
to  instruction  in  this  grade,  and  his  book  has  proven  itself  a  great  success. 

Bradbury  and  Emery's  Academic  Algebra     Price, 

$1.06.    Examination  copy,  60  cents. 


Bradbury's  Academic  Geometry. 

Examination  copy,  60  cents. 

Bradbury's  Academic  Geometry. 

Examination  copy,  40  cents. 


Plane  and  Solid,  $1.35 


Plane,  price,  75  cents. 


Bradbury's  Algebra  Examination  Papers.    For  ad- 
mission to  leading  New  England  Colleges.    Price,  50  cents. 

MeServey'S    Book-Keeping.        single  and  DouWe  Entry,  80 
cents.    Examination  copy,  50  cents. 

Meservey's  Book  Keeping,    smgie  Entry,   pnce,  &  cents. 

Examination  copy,  30  cents. 

Meservey's   Book-Keeping.      Double  Entry.    Price,  70  cents. 
Examination  copy,  40  cents. 

Meservey*s  text-books  in  Book-keepinsr  are  used  in  every  State  in  the 
Union  giving  complete  satisfaction.  Amoni?  the  more  recent  adoptions  are  for 
the  City  or  Chicago,  and  for  the  Stat  b  op  Wkst  Vikgima. 

Meservey's  Political  Economy.    Price,  60  cents.   Exam- 

ination  copy,  30  cents. 

Stone's   History   of  England.      Price,  85  cents.     Examlna^ 
tion  copy,  40  cents. 

The  Duntonian  Writing  Books. 

Notwitlistanding  the  number  of  copy-books  that  have  been  published  since 
the  Duntonian,  none  presents  a  system  that  produces  as  ffood,  and  at  the  same 
time  as  elegant  handwriting  for  business  and  social  purposes.  It  gives  that 
freedom  oimovement  that  insures  facility  of  execution. 


Correspondence  in  reference  to  any  of  the  foregoing^  and  any  other  of  our  educational  works  ^  is  cordicUIy  invited, 

THOMPSON,    BROWN    &    CO.,    Publisliers, 

23  Hawley  Street,  BOSTON.  106  Wabash  Avenue,   CHICAGO. 

MUSIC  FOR  VACATION. 

Summer  Reading  in  Music. 


Attractive  Summer  Music. 

«  TrUby  Music." 

A  charming  volume  made  up  of  all  the  songs 
and  instrumental  pieces  sung  and  played  in  Du 
Mauner's  famous  novel.  Cover  illustrated  from 
drawings  by  Du  Manner. 

50  Cents,  Postpaid. 


« 


CoUege  Songs." 


The  standard  book  of  college  songs.    40th  edi- 
tion.    Over  300,000  sold. 

50  Cents,  Postpaid^ 


« 


Good  Old  Songs. 


ff 


^  A  treasure  book  of  over  100  famous  old  songs 
that  everyone  loves. 

•  1.00,  Postpaid. 

"American  Piano  CoUection." 

■  The  cheapest  strictly  high-grade  piano  collec- 
tion ever  published.  50  charming  compositions, 
215  pages.     Handsome  colored  covers. 

50  Cents.    By  mail,  05  Cents. 

"Favorite  Collection  of 
Waltzes." 

48  Waltzes,  new  and  old,  which  several  genera- 
tions have  played,  or  danced  to,  or  been  fond  of. 

160  pages. 

50  Cents,  Postpaid. 


A  Suggestion  for  Summer. 

You  can  learn  to  play  a  musical  instrument  well 
enough  during  the  summer  months  to  make  it  a 
source  of  great  comfort  and  pleasure  next  fall.  With 

WINNER'S  EUREKA  INSTRUCTION  BOOKS 

you  do  not  require  a  teacher. 
They  do  for  the  pupil  exactly 
what  a  teacher  would  do,  and  in 
an  equal  length  of  time.  No 
previous  knowledge  of  music  is 
required.  Beginning  with  the 
first  rudiments  of  tae  subject,  the 
pupil  is  led,  step  by  step,  by 
means  of  simple  and  direct  ex< 
planations,  illustrations,  and  pro- 
gressive exercises,  to  a  complete 
mastery  of  the  instrument  studied. 
All  musical  terms  are  fully  ex- 
plained, and  the  boolcs  are  fully 

ILLUSTRATED. 

Besides  the  instruction  pages 
each  volume  contains  nearly  a 
hundred  carefully  chosen  pieces 
for  the  instrument  which  it  treats. 
This  alone  would  cost  from  $2  to 
$3,  if  purchased  separately. 

The  Eurelca  Books  are  inten- 
ded for  pupils  living  at  a  distance 
from  the  music  teacher,  or  for  those  who  cannot 
conveniently  employ  one.  They  are  the  most  pop- 
and  successful  self-instructors  publish«»d. 

In  ordering  ask  for  "Winner's  Eureka  Method  " 
and  designate  the  instrument  for  which  it  is  wanted. 
Any  volume  will  be  mailed  postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price. 


Gnitar 
Mandolin 

Banjo 
Clarinet 

Flnte 

Cornet 

Piccolo 

iccordson 

Flageolet 

Double  Bass 

Zither 


< 'Germany's  Famous  Composers." 

By  Maude  Allen.  A  fascinating  little  book 
of  biography.    White  and  silver  illumined  cover, 

•1.00. 

«Ritter'8  Student's  History  of 
Music." 

From  the  Christian  era  to  the  present.     Cloth, 

•2.50. 

•'Ritter's  History  of  Music." 

Carefully  condensed.    Very  thorough.     2  vols. 

£aoh.  Cloth,  •1.85. 

«Young  People's  Illustrated  History 

of  Music." 

Historical  facts  interestingly  set  forth,  with  short 
biographical  sketches  and  portraits  of  famous 
musicians. 

•  1.00. 

<<  Science  and  Art  of  Music." 

By  Robert  Challoner.  An  invaluable  book 
of  reference,  with  Marginal  Notes.    305  pages, 

•1.50. 

<<Ludden's  Pronouncing  Dictionary 
of  Musical  Terms." 

A  Standard  Work. 

Boa&rds,  •l.OO  ;  Cloth,  91.35. 

Any  hook  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  0/ price.  Send 
for  Catalogue  0/ Musical  Literature. 


SEND  FOR  BULLETINS  AND  BOOKLETS  OF  NEiV  MUSIC. 


OLIVER    DITSON    COMPANY,    Boston. 


NEW  YORK— C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO. 


PHILADBLPHIA-J.  B.  DITSON  &  CO 
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NOTABLE  BOOKS 


FOR  REFERENCE,  LIBRART» 
AND  SCHOOL  USE    .    .    .  . 


DICKENS'S  COMPLETE  WORKS. 

A  Dew  •dltloa  from  uew,  larse  faced  type,  well  If  ad- 
;.  ~ "  ed.  15  volume  edlilon.  cloth.  il5.iN)  -.  gilt  top.  ft  18.75 ; 
half  calf.  ftST.Si).  au  Volume  Fdltlon.  19*  full-page 
illnstratlon«.c.oth,$37.SU;  half  cair,$75.UU:  half  lev- 
ant, iiuu.uu. 

GEORGE      ELIOT'S     COMPLETE 

WORKS.  1  uoludlDR  Poems.  Ksaays.  and  her  Life  and 
Letters,  edited  by  her  husband.  New  electrotype 
plates,  large  type.  lUu&trated. 

Fine  Eattum  prfnced  on  Jtue  Knglith  paper,  photo- 
gravure frontispieces,  .u  Vols.  Vlmo.  Clotn,  gilt 
top,  $L5.iiU:  half  calf,  gilt  top.  $ Ji.5u 

Popuar  Kaitton,  with  half  tone  illustrations.  The 
only  low  priced  edition  containing  the  **  Life  ana, 
l><rc-t«"  complete.  6  Vols.  12mo  Cloth.  #6.Ui:  half 
Russia,  marbled  edges.  $7.90 :  half  pebble,  calf,  gilt 
top,  98.40;  half  calf,  gilt  top,  $12.UU. 

ROGET'S  THESAURUS  OF  ENG- 
LISH WORDS  AND  PORASES.  v  lasslAed  and  ar- 
rauiced  so  as  to  facilitate  the  exprt«>ilon  of  Idvas  aud 
assist  in  literary  composliion.  New  Edition.  Re- 
vised and  enlarged  by  the  author's  son.  J.  L.  Koobt. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  $l.5U ;  half  calf,  indexed.  $3. 

CHILDREN'S  FAVORITE  CLASSICS 

Few  books  written  for  voung  people  possess  greater 
merit,  or  have  had  a  witter  popularity  than  the  vol- 
umes In  this  Merles.  This  new  uniform  style  In  tUo 
most  attractive  form  in  which  they  have  ever  been 
la*ued. 
Fully  Illustrated.  Colored  frontispiece.  Cloth  back, 
fancy  paper  sides.  12  Vols.  16mo.  Each  75  cent*. 
8vo.  edition,  borders,  attractively  bound  in  while 
and  colors.  Each  $.'&.  "Alice's  Adventures  In 
Wonderland."  "Through  the  Looking  Ulass."  "Jack- 
anapes and  Daddy  Darwin,"  "  The  story  of  a  Khort 
Life."  "Lob  Ue  by  the  PIre."  "The  Little  Lame 
1^1  nee,"  "  The  Adventures  of  a  Brownie,"  **  The  Peep 
of  Day."  "Water  Babies,"  "Carrots,"  "Cuckoo 
Clock.^'"  Black  Beauty." 

DCSCRIPnVK  CATALOOUK  8BKT  ON  APFUCATION. 

MRS.  SAR  AH  K.  BOLTON'S  FAMOUS 

BOOKS.     18  Vols.     ftLSO  each.     "Famous  Leaders 
Among  Women."  "Famous  Leader*  among  Men.' 
*' Famous  Voyagers  and  Explorers."  "  Famous  Types 
of  Womanhood,"  "  Poor  Boys  Who  Became  Famous." 
"  Olrls  Who  Became  Faitaous."  "  Famous  Men  of  Scl 
ence."  "  Famous  American  Authors,"  "  Famous  F.ng 
llsh  Authors."  "Famous  KuropeanArdsts."  "Famous 
American  Statesmen."  "Famous    English   SUtes 
men."  "  Atorles  From  Life" 

**Mrs.  Bolton  never  falls  to  Interest  and  Instruct  her 
readers."— Cft'cago  InU-r-Oeean. 

**  Always  written  In  a  bright  and  fresh  style."— Bos- 
ton Home  JoumaL 


IRVING    (WASHINGTON)    COM- 

PLETE  WORK».     Popular  edition.    8  vols.    12mo 
i8.uO.    Library  eiUtlon.  cloth,  gilt  top.  ftiuUO:  half 
calf.  $16XIU ;  half  Russia.  fiU.OU ;  half  pebble  calf,  $12. 
Bevued  Edttton,   Printed  on  fine  paper.   Illustrated 
with  Photogravure  Frontispieces. 

10  Vols.    i2mo.    Cloth,  gilt  top,     .     .$15.00 
10  Vols.    Half  calf,  gUt  top,      .     .     .    27.50 

LITTLE   ARTHUR'S  HISTORY  OF 

KnglaDd.  Little  Arthur**  Ulatory  of  France, 
and  IJitle  Arthur's  History  of  Rome,  giving 

in  concise  and  easy  la  guage  all  the  essential  facts 
of  Engilfth,  French,  and  Roman  History.  l2n.o.  II- 
lusuated.   f  1 J2S  per  vulume. 

CROWE  LL'S  STANDARD  LIBRARY. 

The  be«t  works  in  fiction,  history,  b  ograpby  and 
p<<etry,  carefully  selected  aud  edited,  suitable  for 
any  library,  and  attractive  to  readers  and  students 
of  the  most  refined  tastes,  at  a  low  price.  Printed  in 
clear,  readable  type,  on  fine  English  finish  paper,  and 
bound  In  a  neat,  durable  8t>-le.  Each  volume ctmtains 
a  carefully  printed  and  artistic  frontikpiece.  adding 
greatly  tothe  Interest  and  value  of  the  series.  Cluth. 
gilt  top,  edges  silghtly  trimmed,  with  ample  mar 
gins.    1 2mo.   Pc  r  vuluro  e.  $  1  (JU. 

DESCRiFTXVE  CATALOOUK  SENT  ON  APPLICATIO!*. 

HANDY    VOLUME     CLASSICS     IN 

PROSE  AND  POETRY-  48  Vols.  18mo.  neatly  boxed. 
Each  volume  Illustrated  with  a  photogravure  frontls 
piece  and  title  page  from  designs  by  the  best  artists. 
Bound  in  dainty  styles.  Price,  per  volume,  parti 
4H)lored cloth. 75 cents;  vellum  cloth,  75  cents;  silk, 
full  gilt  edges.  $1.00:  half  calf.  $2.00.  "Idylls  of  tbe 
King."  "in  Memorlam,"  "The  Princess."  Bums 
Rot>ert  Browning.  "Paul  and  Virginia."  "Vicar  of 
Wakefield,"  "Oranford."  "Luclie.'^KmersoL.&c. 

CATALOOltB  SBNT  OH  AFPUCATION. 

THE  ASTOR  LIBRARY  OF  STAND- 
ARD LITERATURE  Specially  aiapt^'d  to  school  lib 
rarles  and  supplementary  reading.  225  Vols.  Bound 
In  half  Russia  leather.  Qllt  back,  marbled  edges. 
i2mo.   75  cents  ea<^h. 

OATALOOI7SS  SERT  ON  APPUCAnON. 

CROWELL'S  POETS. 

Half  Russia,  marbled  edges.  108  Vols.  l2mo.  Care 
fully  edited  and  comprising  all  the  best  English 
authors.   75  cents  per  volume. 

CROWELL'S  POETS  (Students'  Ed'n.). 

15  Vols  ^'imp.  Cloth.  $1,011  per  vol.  Milron,  Words- 
worth. Shelley.  Burns.  Robert  Browning.  Moore. 
Spenser.  Tennyson.  Soott,  Shakespeare.  Keats,  etc. 
C^arefully  edited  and  especially  adapted  to  the  use 
of  students  and  teachers. 


LES  MISERABLES. 

By  Vic roR  Hugo.  Illustrated  edition.  ICO  fall  paie 
lUusi  rations.  Translated  by  laABix.  F.  Hamous. 
l2mo.  cloth,  gilt  top.  5  Vols  .  $6.25 ;  half  calf  eim. 
$15.00 ;  half  crushed  morocco,  $17.JU ;  half  crutasd 
levant,  $20.00. 

A  DICTIONARY    OF   QUOTATIONS 

IN  PR08E.  From  American  and  Furefgn  Aatboiv 
includlna;  Translations  from  Ancient  sooroe*.  Edncd 
by  anna  L.  Wabd,  compiler  of  a  "  Dictionary  of  <^ 
tatlousfrom  the  Poet*."  Extremely  valuable  ss  a 
book  of  reference.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  beveled bosrdi, 
9i.00i  half  calf ,  $4.00. 

"One of  The  most  useful  ttooks  of  ita  class  that  em 
Came  under  our  notice."— Booir  Buyer. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF    QUOTATIONS 

FROM  THE  POETK.  Based  upon  Hohu's  Edition.  B*^ 
vised.  Corrected,  and  Enlanced  by  Ajvna  L.  Waisl 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  beveled  boards,  $2.0U;  half  cstt, 

$4.UU. 

"The  more  competent  tbe  critic  who  examines Ittte 
heartier  will  be  his  verdict.'* — Conffrsifotiomaittt. 

MEMOIRS   OF    NAPOLEON    BONA- 

PARTE.  By  Lonu  Antoikb  F attvelkt  ob  Bocauum, 
his  private  secretary.  Edited  by  <  *oi.  R.  W.  Psittb. 
New  and  revised  edition,  'with  34  full  |>sae  poriratn 
and  other  llluntratlons.  4  Vols.  i2nno,  cloth,  f^lsn, 
$5.00;  cloth,  gilt  top.  paper  label,  $6.00;  half  calf.  |Hi 

Tbe  latest  American  edition,  and  the  only  one  «1tk 
a  compieto  index. 

"If  von  want  something  to  read  both  Interestiofrsad 
amusing,  get  tbe '  Memoirs  d«t  Bourrleone.'  Tbesr-ti* 
the  only  authentic  memoirs  of  Napoleon  which  hsve 
as  yet  appeared."— PHnce  Mettemich. 

THE  POPULAR  LIBRARY  OF  NOT- 

ABLE  BOOKS. 

Boswell'n  Life  or  Johnnon.  With  Introdurtkn 
by  MowBKAT  UORRB.    l2mo.  cloth.    $1.25. 

Coant  of  Monre  C-rlato.  By  Ai.£XANnaB  Dvui 
Compieto  In  one  volume.   l2mo,  cloth.    $i.2Sl 

French  Revel ei (on.  By  TnoMAS  CAKLTia.  Con- 
pleto  in  one  volume.   12mo.  cloth.    $1  iiS. 

Her  MaJeatT'a  Tewer.  Br  W.  H.  D1X05.  Cota 
pleto  in  one  volume.    I'^^mo,  cloth.    $1.25. 

Lee  Ml«erableii.  BvVictob  Huoo.  Traaslate4bv 
Isabel  F.  Hafoood.  Complete  In  oae  Tolume.  Uaa 
cloth.    $1.25. 

Tbe  Wnnderlng  Jew.  By  Et70K:tB Suk.  Frosntbf 
Chapman  A  Hall  Rdltion.  Complete  In  one  voltiSeC 
12mo.  cloth.   $1.25. 


THOMAS    Y.    CROWELL   &    COMPANY,   BOSTON  AND  NEW  YORK. 

BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS. 


By  E.  a.  ABBOTT  and  J.  R.  SEELEY. 

HOW  TO  PARSE. 

An  Attempt  to  Apply  the  Principles  0/ Scholar- 
ship to  English  Grammar.  With  Appendices  in 
Analysis,  Spelling^  and  Punctuation.  By  Ed- 
win A.  Abbott,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the 
City  of  London  School.     i6mo.    cloth.    $x.oo. 

ENGLISH  LESSONS. 

For  English  People.  By  the  Rev.  Edwin  Ab- 
bott, M.A.,  and  J.  R.  Seeley,  M.A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Modem  History  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  Part  1.,  Vocabulary.  Part  H., 
Diction.  Part  III.,  Meter.  Part  IV.,  Hi.nts 
ON  Selections  and  Arrangement.  Appen- 
dix.    i6mo,  cloth.    $1.50. 

HOW  TO  WRITE  CLEARLY. 

Pules  on  lins^lish  Composition.  By  the  Rev. 
Edwin  Abbott,  M.A.     i6mo,  cloth.    60  cts. 

HOW  TO  TELL    THE    PARTS   OF 

SPSECH.  An  Introduction  to  English 
Grammar.  By  the  Rev.  Edwin  A.  Abbott, 
D.D.  American  Edition.  Re vi-scd  and  enlarged 
by  Jno.  G.  R.  McElroy,  Professor  of  the 
English  Language  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania.    i6mo,  cloth.     75  cents. 

TALKS  WITH  MY  BOYS. 
By  William  A.   Mowry.      Revised  edition. 
ibm>.     $i.o-). 

THE    POWER    OF    THE    WILL;   or 

SUCCESS.  By  H.  Risborough  Siiakman. 
x6.uu,  iimp  cloth.     50  cents. 

MODERN  GERMAN   LITERATURE. 

By  Benjamin  W.  Wells»  Ph.D.  i6mo,  cloth. 
$1.50.  It  is  an  excel. ent  popular  account  of  the 
rise  and  pi  ogress  of  German  Literature,  com- 
prehensive and  well  adapted  to  its  purpose. 


THE  MAN  WITHOUT  A  COUNTRY. 
By  Edward  Everett  Hale.  School  edition. 
Illustrated.  Square  X2mo,  paper  covers.  30 
cents. 

*'  No  work  exunt  is  better  fitted  to  inspire  a  true 
and  noble  love  of  country  tnan  this  .  .  a  new  and 
attractive  edition  at  a  price  which  places  it  within|the 
means  of  everyone."—^.  E,  Journal  0/  Eduemtien. 

THE  CONDITION  OF  WOMEN  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES.  A  Traveler's 
Notes,  By  Madame  Blanc (Th.  Bcntzon).  With 
a  Portrait  and  a  short  Biographical  Sketch  by 
Mario  Berteaux.  Translated  by  Abby  L.  Alger. 
x6mo,  Cloth.     $1.35. 

In  addition  to  a  critical  sketch  of  our  noted 
women,  Madame  Blanc  gives  us  her  impressions  of 
women's  collecres,  university  extension,  women's 
clubs  and  societies,  ^nd  popular  fads,  gleaned  during 
her  recent  visit  to  America. 

THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE  WIL- 
LIAM E.  GLADSTONE.  A  Study  from 
Life.  By  Henry  W.  Lucy.  i2mo.  Cloth, 
Portrait.     $125. 

THE    DECLINE     AND     FALL     OF 

NAPOLEON.  By  Field-Marshall  Vis- 
count Wolseley,  with  illustrations  and  plans. 
i2mo,  cloth.     $1.25. 

THE  RISE  OF  WELLINGTON. 

By  General  Lord  Roberts,  V.C,  with  il- 
lustrations and  plans.     i2mo,  cloth.    $1.25. 

LIFE  OF  PRINCE  BISMARCK. 

By  Charles  Lowe,  M.A.,  autnor  of  '*  Alex- 
ander III.  of  Russia*"  i2mo,  cloth.  Portrait. 
$1.25. 

TALES  FROM  SCOTT. 

By  Sir  Edw\vrd  Sullivan,  Bart.  With  an 
introduction  by  Edward  Dowden,  LL.D.  il- 
lustrated.    i2mo,  cloth.     $1.50, 


MOLIERE'S  DRAMATIC  ^VORK& 

Translated  by  Katharine 'Prescott  W< 
ELEY,  with  a  Preface  by  Balzac.  Critidsntlir 
Sainte-Beuve,  portraits  by  Coy  pel  and  Mignud. 
i2mo,  half  Russia,  $1.50  per  volume. 

Vol.  I.    The  Misanthrope  ;  Le  Bourgeois  Gentfl- 
homme. 

Vol.   II.    Tartuffe;  Les    Precieusea    Ridicalet; 
Qeorge  Dandm.* 

Vol.  III.    Les  Pemmes   Savantea  ;    Le   Ifialadc 
Imaginaire. 

Vol.  IV.    L*Avare ;  Don  Juan  ;  Les  Pachenz. 

THE  AIM  OF  LIFE. 

Plain  talks  to  young  men  and  women.  By 
Rev.  Philip  Stafford  Moxon.  i6mo,  doth. 
$1.00. 

COLUMBIAN  KNOWLEDGE  SER- 
IES. Edited  by  Professor  Todd,  of  Amherst 
College.  Readable  and  authontative  mono- 
graphs on  subjects  of  permanent  interest  and 
significance.  Scientific,  but  untechnkal,  and 
illustrated.     Each  i6mo,  cloth.     $i.co. 

No.  z.  Total  Eclipses  of  the  Sun. 

By  Mabel  Loomis  Todd., 

No.  2.  Public  Libraries  in  America. 

By  W.   I,   Fletcher,   Librarian   of  Amherst 
College  Library 

No.  3.  Stars  and  Telescopes. 

A  Handbook  of  Astronomy.  By  D.wtd  B. 
Todd,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  and  William  T.  Lynn[ 
F.R  A.S.    i6mo,  cloth,  gilt.     $1.00. 

A  compendium  of  tbe  astronomy  of  all  times*  tbe 
story  ot  the  large  observatories  the  great  tele- 
scopes, and  the  important  work  done  wita  them. 

No.  4.  Handbook  of  Arctic  Discoveries. 
By  Gen.   A.    W.   Greely.      i6mo,  doth,  gilt. 
$1.00. 

The  book  sets  forth  clearly  the  origin,  progress. 
and  extent  of  Arctic  discoveries,  cuntining  itsclt 
as  far  as  possible  to  tbe  original  discoveries  made 
by  successful  expeditions,  and  avoiding  repetition 
01  experiences  over  well-known  grround. 


**'SiTeS:rS,''^'5:2?fi5iii2S?A^*     ROBERTS  BROTHERS,  Publishers,  Boston,  Mass. 
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LONGMANS'  English  Classics! 

Messrs.  Longuans,  Gkef.n,  &  Co  ,  uke  pleasure  In  announcing  that  they  have  made  arrangements  for  the  editing  of  a  series 
of  English  Classics,  especially  designed  for  use  in  secondary  scboola,  ci^er  in  accordance  with  the  system  of  English  study 
recommended  and  outlined  by  the  National  Committee  of  Ten,  or  in  direct  pieparation  for  the  uniform  entrance  requirements 
in  English  now  adopted  by  the  principal  American  colleges  and  universities.  The  series  will  be  issued  under  the  general 
editorship  of  Professor  G.  R,  Carpknter.  of  Columbia  College,  and  will,  for  the  school  year  iSgj-iei)^,  consist  of  the  following 
works,  which  include,  with  a  singleunavoidable  exception,  all  the  books  prescribed  for  the  college  entrance  examinations  in  1896. 


IRVINa-S  TALES  OP  A  TRAVELLER. 

with  an  iDtmduction  bj  Prof.   Brahqer  Matthews,  of  Columbia 
Cotl^re,   and  Eiplaualory  Notes  by  the  geaeral  editor  of  the  series. 

OEOROE  ELIOT'S  SILAS  MARNER. 

Edited  by  Prof.   Robert  Herrick,  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
[Kady  ,■/««.] 

.SCOTT'S  WOODSTOCK. 

Edited  by  Prof.  Bliss  Perhv,  oI  the  College  of  New  Jersey.    IXtaay 
iH/.ly.\ 
DePOE'S  HISTORY  OP  THE  PLiKQUE  IN  LONDON. 

Edited  by  Prof.  G.  R.  Cahpenteh,  of  Columbia  College,    [geadytm  fuiy.] 

WEBSTER'S     FIRST    BUNKER     HILL    ORATION, 
AND  OTHER  SELECTIONS. 

Edited  by  Prof.  K.  N.  Scott,  of  the  UniTersity  o(  Ukblgan.     IJUady 

The  Editors  hate  bepo  chosen  for  their  scholarship,  their  literary  01  critioU  ability,  or  their  eiper^ence  la  teaching,  accoidint;  as  each  seemed 
most  necessary  Cor  the  treatmEnt  of  the  work  is  quest:oa.  The  publishers'  aim  ii  to  proririe  a  aerlei  o(  volumes  moderate  in  price,  aliraclive 
and  serviceable  in  pdnl  of  mechaoicil  eiecutioD,  and  fit  in  every  way  for  permanent  use  and  possesiiun. 

A  DeicriptiTC  Circnlar  of  the  series  with  specimen  pages  will  be  nmAj  shortly  and  may  be  bsil  on  application  to  the  puU  shers. 

IN   THE   PRESS. 

LONGMANS'  PREPARATORY  ALGEBRA. 

ft  and  Colleges.    By  WiLLtAH  FheeLahd,  Head  Master  of  the  Harvard  School, 

A    TEXT-BOOK    OF   THE    HISTORY    OF    ARCHITECTURE. 

le  School  of  Uioes.  Columbia  College.     With  many  illustrations  {Cellrgt  Hiilariit 


SHAKSPERE'S  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 

University  of 

MACAULAV'S  ESSAY  ON  MILTON. 

Edited  by  J  G.  Croswell,  Es^.,  Head  Matter  of  the  Brearley  School, 
fwmerly  Assistant   Professor  in   Harvard  University.    \Rttkj  m  Au- 

£MSt.] 

SHAKSPERE'S  A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM. 

with  an  Introduction  by  G.  P.  BaICER,  Esq.,   of  Harvard  University. 
ySiatfy  u  AigMtt.\ 

MILTON'S  L'ALLEQRO,  IL  PENSEROSO.    COMUS. 
AND  LYCIDAS. 


LONGMANS,   QREEN,    A    CO.,  PUBLISHERS.  IS  E.  JSth  St.,  New  York. 

V'ERYWHERE  recognized  is  Dr.  Gildersleeve's  eminence  for  the  past  twenty 
years  as  an  authority  in  Latin  study.  We  must  remind  you  of  our  issue  in  the 
past  year  of  the  long-desired  new  edition  of  his  well-known  and  valued  LATIN 
QRAMJVIAR,  thoroughly  revised  with  new  and  convenient  adaptation  to  aca- 
demic use.  The  result  of  judicious  collaboration  of  able,  skilful,  and  practical 
scholarship  has  been  presented  in  most  attractive  form — suited  to  be  the  stud- 
ent's familiar  companion  and  grammatical  authority  from  the  time  he  leaves  his 
Latin  Primer  to  the  very  end  of  his  Latin  studies — a  handbook  for  continuous  use.  Its  recep- 
tion by  the  ablest  Latin  instructors  of  every  grade  has  been  most  cordial  and  appreciative: — 

"  A  student  can  ifgi'n  Latin  with  it  and  yet  find  it  invaluable  in  College  work."— "A  remarkable 
restilt  of  the  union  ofaccttracy  and  simplicity." — "  Had  the  book  no  other  meriis,  its  historical  fea- 
ture alone  would  place  it  among  the  essentials  o(  the  student's  working  library."—"  Often  standing 
difficulties  are  cleared  away  for  the  beginner  by  some  simple  device." — "  The  new  edition  satisfies 
every  want,     it  is  the  one  Latin  Grammar  which  no  one  can  aiford  to  be  without." 


51PON  the  world's  stirring  events  and  changes  of  the  past  twelve  months,  MAURY'S 
HANUAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY  has  kept  a  watchful  eye.  The  Utah  enabling  act  of 
Congress  in  1894,  the  framing  of  her  State  Constitution  in  March  of  this  year,  to 
be  indorsed  by  popular  vote  this  fall,  adds  in  1895  the  forty-fifth  to  the  number  of 
the  United  States.  The  location  of  Mount  Logan,  whose  pre-eminence  among 
North  American  mountains  was  announced  last  year,  has  been  determined — about  twenty-six 
miles  north-east  of  Mt.  St.  Elias,  in  Canada.  The  map  of  Asia,  upon  the  struggle  in  whose  east- 
ern portion  the  world  has  been  looking  for  months,  presents  various  fresh  points  of  interest  to 
the  progressive  teacher, — from  Korea  to  Baluchistan.  A  map  of  Korea  and  parts  of  Japan  and 
China  on  an  enlarged  scale  will  be  found  in  the  1895  edition  of  Maury.  The  map  of  Africa  will 
show  many  changed  boundaries  and  names — from  Togoland  to  Obok,  etc. 

Correspondence  is  Invited  regarding  our  varied  list  of  approved  text-books. 

UNIVERSITY    PUBLISHING   COMPANY, 

BOSTON,  NEW    YORK,  NEW    ORLEANS. 


The  Potter  ProgressiYe  Text-Book  Series. 


Potter's  Elementary  Geography 
Potter's  Advanced  Geography 

The  charm  of  these  books  is  that  mechanical  memorizing  is  broken  up.  and  the 
pupil  is  trained  to  think  and  taught  how  to  study  and  how  to  use  his  book.  The  books 
are  complete,  accurate,  and  fully  in  accord  with  the  latest  ideas  of  eminent  educators  as 
voiced  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen. 

SUPT.  GREENWOOD,  of  Kansas  city,  says:  "The  Geographies 
are  not  surpassed  by  any  other  series  yet  issued  in  this  country.  They 
mark  a  new  epoch  in  text- book  making  on  this  subject." 

Elements  of  English  Grammar 
English  Grammar  and  Analysis 

The  author,  Prof.  Martha  Buck,  of  the  So.  Ills.  State  Normal  University,  has  oc- 
cupied the  chair  of  English  in  that  institution  for  over  20  years.  These  books  are 
the  outcome  of  practical  work  with  more  than  a  score  of  classes,  and  will  stand  the  ac- 
tual test  of  the  schoolroom.  Their  popularity  is  assured,  the  third  edition  since  the 
original  publication,  last  march,  bemg  already  exhausted. 

Makers  of  Our  Country— For  Sopplementary  Reading. 

The  aim  of  this  work  is  not  to  give  a  history  of  our  country,  but  rather  to  awaken 

a  desire  to  study  that  history.    In  no  way  can  such  a  desire  be  awakened  better  than  by 

accurate  and  interesting  biographies  of  the  men  who  had  the  most  to  do  with  building 

our  nation.    The  study  of  such  men's  careers  cannot  fail  to  be  inspiring. 

MISS  SARAH  L.  ARNOLD,  Supervisor  of  Boston  schools,  says: 
*'  It  is  just  the  book  needed  in  our  early  study  of  History,  when  the  children 
are  interested  in  men  rather  than  the  Philosophy  of  History.  It  will  help 
them  to  form  ideals,  and  give  a  wholesome  trend  to  their  hero  worship." 

POTTER'S  NEW  GRADED  REVIEW  SYSTEM  of  PENMANSHIP 

The  design  of  this  series  is  10  compass  in  the  limits  oifive  books  the  penmanship 
training  necessary  in  our  schools.  The  material  used  in  the  copies  is  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive in  character  to  meet  the  future  business  and  social  needs  of  the  writer. 


IN  PRESS: 

*'   Potter's 
MoctiTe  Aritlunetic 

By  J.  H.  DUNBAR. 


INDUCTIVE    IN    METHOD 

Cl^ar, 

Concise, 

Logical 

IN  STYLE. 

Note  especially  the  treatment  of  ^rac 
tfons,  Measure mente  and  Interest. 

ALREADY  ADOPTED 
in  many  places 
BEFORE  PUBLICATION 

Endorsed  and  reconnmended  by  lead- 
InflT  educators  and  by  practical  men 
of  wide  business  experience. 

Introduce  No  New  Aritlunetic 

before  carefully  exanriininflr  thit 
book,  then  Introduce  p/^nr^pp'C 


For  a  complete  list  of  our  Educational  Publications^  {among  which  are  Hartigan*s  Physiology,  Baldwin's  English  and  American   Literaturt 
Bellow's  Geometry,  Kellerman's  Botany  and  Plant  Analysis,  McElroy's  Etymology,  Fenno's  Elocution,  Dillard's  Exercises  in  Arithmetic^  etc.)    Send 
for  our  Educational  Catalogue  and  Price  List, 


NEW    YORK 

BOSTON 

OHtOAQO 


JOHN   E.   POTTER   &   COMPANY 

1111-1118   Market   Street,    PHILADELPHIA 


German. 

Der  Praktische  Deutsche, 

With  a  Complete  Qerman  English  Vocabulary. 

By  U.  JOS.  BEILEY. 


12mo,  Cloth,  25  1  paflres.    $  1  .OO. 

Price,  80  cents. 


Introduct'on 


Der  Praktische  Deutsche  is  arranf{:ed  after  the  plan  of  Paul 
Bercy's  Le  Francais  Pratique,  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  mere  trans- 
lation of  that  book.  The  original  plan  has  been  preserved,  but  the 
exercises  reconstructed  and  fitted  to  the  particular  needs  of  the 
students  of  German.  The  aim  has  been  to  provide  the  material 
necessary  to  enable  the  learner  to  converse  with  Germans  in  their 
langua$;e,  and  to  arrange  it  in  such  an  order  that  the  study  will  be 
pleasurable  as  well  as  profitable. 


Des  Kindes  Erstes  Buch, 

By  WILHELM  RIPPE. 

1  2mo,  Boards,  40  Illustrations,  40  cents. 
Introduction  Price,  32  cents. 

Among  our  German  school  books  there  is  none  of  this  kind. 
We  have  many  grammars,  also  many  readers,  but  a  grammar  for 
children  is  a  contradicto  in  adjecto  and  the  German  readers  for 
English  speaking  children  are  to3  high,  too  abstract. 


Labor-Saving  Text-Booh 

WILLIAMS  &  ROGERS' 

CoMercial  and  Common 

SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

Sound,  Sensible,  Practical,  Up-to  date. 
High  in  Grade—Low  in  Price, 

These  books  were  written  with  a  view  to  producing  the  best 
results  with  the  least  amount  of  labor  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
This  is  accomplished  by  a  method  original  with  this  series. 
Pupils  study  these  books  with  increasing  interest  and  beoedt 
Teachers  are  relieved  of  a  great  amount  of  drudgery,  thas  in- 
creasing the  value  and  pleasure  of  their  work. 

The  subjects  treated  by  these  books  are  : 


«  « 


Copies  will  be  sent  for  examination  when  desired.     Complete 


catalogue  also  sent  on  demand. 


WILLIAM  R.  JENKINS, 

851  and  853  Sixth  Avenue  (48th  St.),       NEW  YORK. 


Book'keep  ing 
Shorthand 
Commercial  Law 
Arithmetic 
I^enmanship 


Civil  Oovernmeni 
Political  Economy 

Correspontience 

Oramtnar 

Spelling 


These  books  are  neither  experiments,  imitations,  nor  compi- 
lations. They  are  original  works,  and  are  in  use  in  hundreds  of 
schools,  where  they  give  entire  satisfaction. 

Specimen  pages  and  illustrated  catalogue  sent  free  to  teadh 
ers  and  school  officers.    Address, 

WILLIAMS     &     ROGERS,    Publishers.  I 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


0HI0A6O,  ILL. 
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THOUSANDS    OF    PEOPLE 

want  our  goods  every  year  and  those  who  have  had  them  for  many  years  want  more  of  them  each  seasoii.  You  will  find  them  moie  thoroughly  displayed 
at  the  institutes  and  summer  schools  of  the  country  in  1895  thui  ever  before.  We  claim  to  publish  the  Bost  BookS  for  Teaohers  in  our  line 
of  subjects  and  are  gradually  adding  to  the  list  in  a  way  to  decidedly  increase  its  value.  Look  out  for  important  announcements  In  the  fall.  There  are 
always  some  novelties  in  kindergarten  material,  which  need  only  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.    The  latest  one  is  our 

NEW    PROCESS    CLAY    FLOUR 

FOR  MODELING  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN,  THE  SCHOOL  AND  THE  STUDIO. 

This  material  is  the  best  quality  of  artist's  clay,  veiy  finely  powdered  by  a  new  process,  which  insures  the  quickest  and  most  perfect  mixing,  with 
but  little  handling,  if  the  instruaions  on  each  package  are  followed. 

The  clay  flour  is  packed  in  dust-tight  boxes,  each  holding  five  pounds,  wrapped  and  labeled  with  our  imprint.     Price,  25  cents  per  box. 

We  also  are  selling  this  summer  a  new  line  of 

IMPROVED    FOLDING    CHAIRS 

for  the  kindergarten.    This  chair  is  made  expressly  for  us  from  special  designs,  being  so  constructed  that  there  is  no  danger  that  it  will  tip  and  give,  the 
child  a  fall,  as  often  happens  with  some  folding  chairs.     It  can  be  handled  very  readily  and  as  the  cost  is  but  little  greater  than  that  of  the  ordinary 
school  chair,  many*kindei^ga/lners  prefer  it     Like  the  kindergarten  tables  it  can  be  packed  away  in  small  compass,  at  a  moment's  notice.    These  chairs 
are  well  made  and  handsomely  finished,  the  height  of  the  seat  being  twelve  inches  from  the  floor. 
Speaking  of  new  books,  allow  us  to  call  your  attention  to 

WOODWORK    IN    THE    COMMON    SCHOOL. 

FOR  PRiriARY  AND  GRAMMAR  GRADBS.— By  FRBDBRIC  A.  HINCKLBY. 

This  book  is  a  manual  for  teachers,  bridging  the  chasm  between  the  kindergarten  and  the  advanced  manual  training  schools.  It  contains 
dictations,  suggestions  and  plates  for  the  whole  course.  The  work  is  adapted  to  the  regular  schoolroom  and  can  be  conducted,  if  necessary,  by  the 
regular  teacher.  It  is  thoroughly  American  in  spirit  and  logical  in  development,  and  can  be  introduced  at  very  moderate  cost.  It  has  been  adopted  in 
several  Massachusetts  cities  and  is  in  prociss  of  adoption  elsewhere. 

It  undertakes  to  cover  completely  the  lower  as  well  us  the  higher  grades  of  school  work,  makes  drawing  fundamental,  and  emphasizes  at  every 
step  the  importance  of  original  work  by  the  pupil.  Woodwork  in  the  Common  School  is  a  book  that  all  progressive  school  boards  will  want  to  examine. 
Pnce,  cloth,  f  i.oo. 


ELEMENTARY    COLOR. 


By  Milton  Bradley,  author  of  ** Color  in  the  Schoolroom*'  and  *' Color  in  the  Kindergarten."  With  an  introduction  by  Henry  Lefavour,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Physics,  Wiliams  College. 

This  book,  recently  published,  has  received  the  high  commendation  of  leading  teachers  and  art  professors  throughout  this  country. 

It  sets  forth  the  best  methods  of  color  instruction  in  our  public  schools  and  first  consklers  :  The  Theory  of  Color,  then  Color  Definitions,  Practical 
Experiments  Illustrating  the  Theory  of  Color,  a  chapter  on  Color  Teaching  in  the  Schoolroom,  followed  by  a  brief  outline  of  a  Color  Course 
of  Instruction.     Price,  cloth,  75  cents. 

MAKE    UP    YOUR    MIND 

to  take  the  Kindergarten  News  during  the  coming  school  year.  You  want  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  kindergarten  world,  no  matter  what  your  own 
grade  is.  It  is  not  only  full  of  matter  of  value  to  those  especially  devoted  to  the  kindergarten  work,  but  succeeds  in  what  is  apparently  its  object — 
attracting  the  notice  of  thoughtful  people.  Those  who  are  not  alreadv  converted  to  ths  belief  in  this  radical  change  in  the  training  of  children  will 
read  the  magaxtne  with  profit  and  speedily  range  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  believers.  It  must  bs  a  great  help  to  the  workers  to  have  so  fine  and 
able  a  support  and  to  be  able  to  put  Uiemselves  in  touch  with  others  of  like  aim  with  themselves.     The  price  is  only  53  cents  a  year. 
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for  reading  circles,  and  with  special  reference  to  the  requirements  of  the 
colleges  for  matriculation  examinations  in  English  literature.  The  only 
authorized  issues;  containing  the  complete  revised  text.  Large  xsmo, 
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I.-TALES  OF  A  TRAVELER.  Edited  with  Notes  bv  Willlam  Ltoh 
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By  Chas.  p.  Richardson,  Professor  of  Literature  in  Dartmouth  College,  a 
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Part  I.— The  Development  of  American  Thought. 

Partll.— (Completing  the  work.)   American  Poetry  and  Fiction. 

"  A  book  that  Is  a  credit  to  the  writer  and  to  the  nation,  and  which  has  a  grand 
future."— Harf/ord  Po^, 

A  LITERARY  HISTORY  OFTHE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE. 

From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day.  By  J.  J.  Jussrrand,  author  of 
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ParU  II..  III.— Ja  preparation.) 

*'  We  may  say.  without  contradiction,  that  the  marvelous  story  of  our  liter- 
ntare  In  Its  vlul  oonneotlon  with  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  Rngllsh  people 
Las  never  been  treated  with  a  greater  union  of  conscientious  research,  minute 
scholarship,  pleasantness  of  humor,  ploturesqueness  of  style,  and  sympathetlo 
Intimacy.*'— fondon  Dxily  Chr>ni<^. 

A  HISTORY  OP  AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

By  M0SB8  Corr  Tylbr,  Professor  of  American  History  and  Literature  in  Cor- 
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Vols,  I.  and  II.  bound  together,  cloth,  I3.00. 

**InltshUtorlooomp1eteness.  In  Its  studious  mastery  of  the  tubjeot.  In  Its  dill- 
Rent  devotion  to  details,  In  Its  flavor  of  Illustration  and  extract,  and  Its  stately 
and  flnlshed  style,  it  may  oonfldently  be  expected  to  fulfil  our  idea  of  such  a  his- 
tory, and  a  plaoe  hitherto  vacant  will  be  occupied  bv  It  beyond  the  danger  of 
dispossession  for  m^ny  years  to  come."— Literary  TPor/d. 

C.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS. 
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A  PROGRESSIVE  TEACHER  is  always  interested  in  the  best  text-books.  They  help 
him  and  they  help  his  students.  It  is  to  his  advantage  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  publishers  and  to  know  what  they  are  doing.  It  is  surprising  how  much  information 
atjout  text-books  may  be  obtained  through  the  use  of  a  postal  card.  Consider,  for 
instance,  the  ILLUSTRATED  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Educational  Books  of  Messrs. 
Harper  &  Brothers,  which  any  teacher  may  have  for  the  asking.  This  catalogue 
is  not  merely  a  long,  dry  list  of  titles  and  prices.  It  contains  over  thirty  portraits  of 
noted  scholars  whose  works  it  describes.  Illustrations  of  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  text-books  on  all  subjects  are  shown  in  one  form  or  another.  It  describes  nearly 
five  hundred  text-books,  books  of  reference,  and  books  for  teachers.  Among  these  are 
seventeen  important  dictionaries  and  reference  books ;  nearly  one  hundred  and  f'fty 
books  relating  to  English  Language  and  Literature,  including  a  forty-volume  annotated 
edition  of  Shakespeare,  and  fifty  books  for  Supplementary  Reading ;  thirty  standard  text- 
books in  History  and  more  than  seventy  in  Ancient  Languages,  together  with  a  large 
number  of  text-books  on  other  subjects.  If  you  are  not  already  familiar  with  Harper 
&  Brothers'  text-books,  this  catalogue  will  interest  you. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers,  New  York. 
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Proposed  Programs  of  School  Studies- 
Secondary  School  Courses  as  Arranged  by  the  Com-     Elementary  School  Courses  as  Proposed  by  the  Com- 


mittee of  Ten. 

(Studies  Classified  for  Comparison.) 


mittee  of  Fifteen. f 

(Sub-committee  on  the  Correlation  of  Studies.) 


MATSSIIATIC* 


■cimca. 


BISTOmT  AVD 
■MOLUH. 


roiBOii 

LAVOOAOH 


MODBBN  LANOUAOBa. 


FlntVtar. 

Alffabrtfi. 

PbyalMl 
OMcraphjrS. 

Hbtorv  4. 

OWBIUII 

SMoadTMT 

OMBCtnrSl 

Phy«iM3. 
BoUnyor 
Zoolo«73 

EacUsht. 

Qtrmtai. 

ThMTMr 

AJdMud 
(homttfi. 

AstKoomjr 
M^UonSofir  S. 

llSiSl: 

'^SSl 

FimrtbYMr. 

AlcabnTa 

Cb*BUtnr3> 
O«olocy  or  • 

BD<U*h4. 

G«rmui3. 
Frtoc^*. 

14 

IS 

19 

2» 

Branchts. 

Yr.  1 

Yr.a 

Yr.3 

Yr.4 

Yr.5 

Yr.  6 

Yr.7 

Yr.l 

Reading... 

10  lessons  a  wk. 

5  lessons  a  week 

Writincr . . . 

zo  lessons  a  wk. 

5  lessons  a  w'k 

3  lessons  a  w*k 

Spellinfr 

lists 

1 

4  lessons  a  week 

English 
Grammar 

Oral,  with  composition  lessons 

5  lessons  a  week 
with  text-book 

ENGLISH. 


Fka*  tMT. 

Al«*ba4. 

^  PhyiieaJ 
0«ocT*phi3 

Huton  4. 
Eocltebl 

LatiD  or 
•6«niiwi  or 

pTMChV 

• 
aMOBdT«sr 

OwfMtryS. 

Plural 
not^ny  or 
Zool9C7  3. 

BittMva. 
EocUtbS. 

Latiaor 

Ocrmato  or 

Frmchaw 

TUnl  Ymt. 

Actronomy  sad 
If  eUorolofy  1. 

Htotonr4. 
'Eocbshi. 

Latin  or 
FT«och4 

FoorthTMr 

•sd  Hicbw 

ChvaUtTf  S. 
Ovoloffjp  or 

RutorvS 

LatiB  or 

Ommuior 

PrM>cb4. 

14 

18 

S> 

18 

Latin 

5les- 

SOQS 

Arithmetic 

^tes  a°wwk'        5  Jcssons  a  week  with  text-book 

Algebra . . . 

5  lessons  a  w*k 

Geography 

Oral,  60  iPin- 
utes  a  week 

*'5  les^ns  a  week  witta 
text  book 

3  lessons  a  wlc 

Natural 

Science 
+H>Riene. 

Sixty  minutes  a  week 

U.  S.  His- 
tory 

5  lessons  a 
week 

U.  S.  Con- 
stitution 

^ 

General 
History 

Oral,  sixty  minutes  a  week 

Physical 
Culture 

Sixty  minutes  a  week 

Vocal 

Music 

Sixty  minutes  a  week, 
divided  into  4  lessons 

Drawing . . 

Sixty  minutes  a  week 

Manual 
Training  or 

Sewing 
+  Cookery 

• 

One-half  daj 
each 

No.  of 
Lessons 

ao  +  7 
daily 
exers. 

ao  +  7 
daily 
exers. 

ao  +  5 
daily 
exers. 

24  +  5 
daily 
exers. 

27  +  5 
daily 
exers. 

27-»-5 
daily 
exers. 

23  +  6 
daily 
exers. 

23*6 

daily 
exeis. 

Toul 

Hours  of 

Reclutions 

X3 

xa 

ii« 

«3 

i6>4 

16H 

^7H 

»7H 

LenRth  of 
Recitati'>ns 

X5min. 

ismin. 

iomin. 

aomin. 

25  min. 

as  min. 

30  min.    3caiB. 

«Begi 

Ins  in  the  second  half  year. 

t  The  figures  indicate  the  number  of  periods  per  week  to  be  given  to  the  different  subjects. 


Educational  Co-operation. 

The  cry  has  been  raised  in  some  quarters  that  the 
elementary  school  curriculum  has  been  encumbered 
with  too  many  studies,  and  advocacy  of  a  return  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  old  **  three  R*s  "  school  is  not  wanting 
in  popular  favor.  Every  recommendation  of  an  enrich- 
ment of  the  course  of  study  is  regarded  with  suspicion. 
Many  a  superintendent  who  set  out  to  increase  the 
school  children's  opportunities  for  educational  growth 
has  found  himself  attacked  as  a  faddist  or  innovation 
crank,  and  often  was  confronted  with  open  rebellion 
from  a  number  of  teachers  claiming  that  there  were 
already  too  many  subjects  imposed  on  their  pupils  and 
that  it  was  simply  impossible  to  find  time  for  any  more. 
If  he  was  firm  in  his  determination  to  enforce  his  de- 
mands he  became  for  a  time  the  butt  of  platform  and 
newspaper  criticism. 

A  case  of  this  kind  that  has  recently  come  to  the 
notice  of  The  Journal  is  that  of  Supt.  A.  W.  Rankin, 
Superior,  Wis.  One  of  the  shots  directed  at  him  was  the 
address  which  was  printed  in  the  issue  of  May  25  (page 
570).  That  address  makes  profitable  reading,  as  it  gives 
in  pointed  and  strong  language  the  principal  arguments 
that  the  ultra-conservative  friends  of  the  schools  bring 
against  the  enrichment  of  the  courses  of  study. 

What  shall  be  done  to  meet  the  objections  that  block 
the  way  f    The  most  practical  way  would  seem  to  be  (i) 
to  promote  the  study  of  pedagogy  among  the  teachers. 
The  principals  might  be  invited  to  meet  the  superin 
tendent  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  to  discuss  a 


plan  of  holding  in  each  school  weekly  conferences  with 
the  teachers.  This  having  been  decided  upon,  a  sys- 
tematic course  of  study  in  pedagogics  could  then  be 
laid  out,  selecting  Educational  Foundations  as  a 
text-book,  it  being  the  only  periodical  specially  adapted 
for  this  purpose.  Once  a  month  a  general  teachers' 
meeting  should  be  held  under  the  leadership  of  the 
superintendent.  At  this  meeting  two  or  three  of  the 
subjects  studied  during  the  month  might  be  assigned 
for  general  discussion.  (Supt.  Sutton,  of  Houston, 
Texas,  has  achieved  splendid  success  with  this  plan.) 
All  difficulties  that  the  teachers  may  have  found  io 
complying  with  the  official  course  of  study  can  then  be 
discussed  in  a  proper,  professional  manner,  referring  to 
the  fundamental  laws  of  pedagogics. 

(2)  To  organize  a  parents'  association  or  general  edu- 
cational society.  The  plan  has  been  frequently  dis- 
cussed in  The  Journal.  In  Brookline,  Mass.,  such  an 
association  has  been  formed,  and  there  is  no  donbt  that 
it  will  prove  a  most  effectual  agent  in  promoting  the 
educational  interests  cf  that  town.  The  constitution 
adopted  by  that  association  will  be  printed  in  The 
Journal  for  July  13. 

The  possibilities  of  such  a  plan  as  here  briefly  out- 
lined will  be  at  once  apparent.  Organize  the  teachers 
for  the  study  and  discussion  of  pedagogics  !  Organize 
the  parents  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  edu- 
cational affairs  of  the  schools  !  The  result  will  be  a 
harmony  of  forces  that  will  work  wonders.  It  means 
greater  happiness  for  the  superintendent,  the  principals, 
the  teachers,  the  parents,  and,  above  all,  for  those  for 
whose  welfare  all  efforts  are  united — for  the  children. 
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The  Aim,  Means,  and  Method. 

Let  us  suppose  a  teacher  before  his  pupils  for  the 
first  time,  the  first  hour,  the  first  minutes  of  that  hour, 
and  that  he  has  thought  somewhat  beyond  the  lesson- 
hearing,  beyond  the  keeping  in  order  and  the  maintain- 
ing of  silence,  and  that  he  asks  himself,  What  is  to  be 
my  Aim  ?  in  sincerity  and  earnestness.  We  can  sup- 
pose a  captain  of  one  of  the  great  ocean  steamers  on 
the  bridge  as  the  vessel  glides  out  of  the  dock.  We 
know  he  will  have  one  aim  then  and  all  the  days  his 
journey  lasts.  It  will  not  be  to  supply  the  passengers 
with  food  or  amusement — those  are  incidentals — his 
aim  will  be  the  same  it  the  food  is  gone  and  amusement 
be  impossible.  In  like  manner,  the  aim  of  the  teacher 
will  be  the  same,  whether  there  be  few  pupils  or  many, 
whether  they  be  young  or  old,  rich  or  poor,  well  trained 
at  home  or  blasted  already  with  bad  habits. 

The  Great  Teacher  utters  the  true  aim  in  the  words, 
"  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God."  This  may  seem 
to  make  religion  the  business  of  the  school  and  the  aim 
of  the  teacher ;  but  that  is  to  put  a  narrow  construc- 
tion on  the  words  of  the  divine  speaker.  We  pray 
**  Thy  Kingdom  come "  and  mean  that  we  desire  all 
human  acts  to  be  as  they  would  be  if  man  observed 
God's  laws. 

Observation  of  the  world  discloses  to  a  thoughtful 
human  being  that  there  exists  a  right,  a  normal,  a  fit- 
ting, a  best,  a  predestined  best  way,  in  which  things 
sh  ould  be  done:  the  noblest  element  in  man  prompts  him 
to  try  to  attain  this;  the  animal  element  prefers  its  grati- 
fication. It  is  the  effort  of  the  former  to  cause  the  ex- 
istence of  a  kingdom  that  accords  with  its  ideals. 

Lookmg  over  his  school  then  as  it  is  assembled  be- 
fore him  the  first  minutes  of  the  first  day,  the  dominant 
thought  that  will  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher  is 
this  :  I  am  able  to  influence  the  destiny  of  these  chil- 
dren ;  I  can  show  them  it  is  possible  for  them  to  live 
under  the  dominion  of  the  highest  laws  and  thus  attain 
a  measure  and  kind  of  happiness  impossible  in  any 
other  way  ;  I  can  impress  on  them,  whether  happier  or 
not,  that  such  living  is  the  fit  way  of  living ;  I  can 
teach  them  that  the  Creator  planned  them  for  such  liv- 
ing, and  that  in  living  so  they  achieve  results  attainable 
only  when  things  are  employed  in  accordance  with 
these  deeper  purposes. 

It  is  plain  there  are  two  great  schools  of  educators. 
The  aim  of  one  is  to  enable  the  pupil  to  read  and  com- 
pute in  the  briefest  time  possible — looking  only  to  life 
purposes.  The  Chinese  and  Japanese  now,  as  did  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  in  ancient  days,  make  this  the  aim. 
A  large  number,  a  large  majority,  in  America  make  this 
the  aim.  But  since  the  utterance  of  the  words,  **  Seek 
ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  "  there  have  been  those 
that  have  seen  in  them  a  condensed  statement  of  the 
aim  of  all  proper  teaching.  This  class  stands  over 
against  the  utilitarian  class,  is  smaller  in  numbers,  but 
is  the  influential  class  to-day  in  the  educational 
ranks. 

It  is  probably  about  forty  years  since  it  was  an- 
nounced as  a  plank  in  the  high  educational  platform 
that  even  for  the  public  school,  supported  by  public  tax, 
"  The  aim  must  be  character."  This  is  not  generally 
admitted,  the  aim  mainly  is  to  obtain  as  high  a  per  cent, 
as  possible  in  arithmetic,  grammar,  reading,  and  spell- 
ing. Not  but  that  there  are  many  thoughtful  men  and 
women  who  perceive  that  something  else"  besides  these 
must  really  be  the  main  object ;  nor  are  utterances  and 
warnings  wanting.  But  the  teacher  is  sought  because 
he  possesses  knowledge  of  the  subjects  aforesaid,  and 
his  work  is  valued  on  the  assumption  that  this  knowedge 
has  been  imparted. 

THE   MEANS. 

With  character  as  the  aim,  what  shall  be  the  means? 
Aiming  at  this  the  teacher  sees  he  must  make  it  his  ob- 
ject to  bring  the  pupil  to -know  and  observe  the  laws  of 
his  Creator — he  turns  to  things  his  Creator  has  made  ; 
hence  other  subjects  besides  reading  and  figures  have 
been  brought  into  the  school  curriculum.  There  is  a 
reason  why  during  the  past  forty  years  mental  arithme- 


tic, drawing,  history,  botany,  nature  study,  physiology, 
physics,  chemistry,  literature,  physical  culture,  notable 
events,  manual  training,  and  music  have  been  added. 
Six  of  these  subjects  are  from  the  world  of  Nature. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  Mr.  Page  in  his  remarkable 
book  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  when  he 
counsels  the  teacher  to  '*  wake  up  mind  "  proposes  an 
object  from  the  natural  world  and  gives  an  ear  of  corn 
as  an  example.  The  mind-awakening  object,  from  what- 
ever source  drawn,  is  a  character-building  object.  It  is 
one  of  our  inheritances  of  medieval  times  that  knowl- 
edge was  made  to  take  a  very  low  place  in  the  element- 
ary school  and  the  processes  of  expression  made  to  oc- 
cupy a  high  one.  The  teaching  of  reading  and  figures 
was  once  made  a  mystery — the  teacher's  mystery.  Just 
as  a  youth  was  taken  by  a  tanner,  for  example,  to  learn 
the  ''art  and  mystery"  of  tanning,  so  the  teacher  took 
the  pupil  to  teach  him  the  art  and  mystery  of  letters 
and  figures. 

The  pupil  is  sent  to  school  because  a  systematic  pro- 
cedure will  be  employed  there  in  imparting  knowledge, 
a  task  already  begun  by  his  parents.  They  have  tried 
to  give  him  knowledge  concerning  three  subjects  : 

Humanity, — Self. — Bodily  care,  politeness,  mind  cul- 
ture, happiness,  usefulness.  Others. — Their  doings  and 
sayings,  obligations  to,  courtesies  to,  their  relations  to 
him,  etc. 

Nature — Plants,  animals,  earth,  minerals,  the  heavens^ 
chemistry,  physics. 

Divinity, — The  evident  power,  wisdom,  kindness,  sym- 
pathy of  the  Creator. 

As  he  has  gained  some  facts  and  apprehensions  con- 
cerning these  departments,  he  has  been  supplied  with 
language  to  express  himself.  The  great  end  of  the 
school  is  a  further,  a  properly  graded  knowledge  of 
these  three  subjects  named  above — with  arithmetic, 
language,  and  numbers  to  express  it.  Unfortunately 
reading  and  figures  have  usurped  more  than  their  right- 
ful place  ;  this  being  abnormal  the  rod  came  to  be 
freely  used  :  the  rod  was  the  measure  of  the  departure 
from  the  right  course. 

The  Great  Teacher's  way  has  been  set  aside  and  de- 
clared wrong.  As  an  example  of  the  class  who  make  some- 
thing else  besides  character  the  end,  take  the  utterance 
of  Whitelaw  Rcid  in  1870  :  "  Teach  but  few  things,  but 
teach  them  so  they  will  be  known  ;  banish  even  science 
and  drawing  and  give  the  child  what  will  be  essential 
for  the  practical  business  of  life."  This  seemed  to 
many  at  the  time  to  have  the  ring  of  solid  wisdom  in  it> 
but  it  was  not  followed.  The  best  teachers  would  say> 
"Teach -many  but  always  appropriate  things."  If  we 
must  have  poor  teachers,  if  the  child  must  be  wrongly 
handled,  then  few  things  of  course.  If  the  words  of 
Jesus  are  to  be  ignored,  if  the  end  is  the  power  to  use 
words  and  figures,  then  Mr.  Reid  and  all  who  call  for 
"  few  things  "  and  "  thorough  "  drilling  are  right.  Op- 
I>osed  to  him  is  a  class  that  feels  that  the  first  thing  for 
the  child  must  be  a  study  of  the  world  in  which  he  finds 
himself.  J  he  kingdom  the  child  is  to  first  seek  lies  in 
the  nature  around  and  within  him,  and  the  track  of  the 
child  will  be  from  nature  up  to  nature's  God. 

The  change  indicated  in  the  above  enumeration  of 
studies  now  pursued  in  school  has  not  been  dictated  by 
fancy.  The  addition  has  been  made  because  it  has  been 
perceived  that  such  knowledge  may  lead  the  pupil  to 
become  a  citizen  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Creator. 

THE    METHOD. 

Character  being  the  aim,  the  study  of  nature,  of 
humanity,  and  the  Creator  as  disclosed  in  both  being 
the  means,  the  question  will  be  as  to  the  method. 
While  all  thinking  teachers  will  agree  as  to  the  subjects 
given  above,  they  will  object  that  the  last  subject  brings 
religion  into  the  public  school.  It  is  not  religion,  but 
reason,  that  recognizes  the  fact  of  law  in  Nature  ;  the 
existence  of  an  underlying  and  ever-resident  force  that 
keeps  all  things  in  operation  ;  an  ever  Provider  who  has 
planned  for  existence  and  happiness  ;  a  sympathizer 
who  has  implanted  a  care  for  the  helpless  ;  a  beautifier 
who  has  clothed  the  earth  with  a  delightful  appear- 
ance. 
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To  aim  at  character  is  to  have  the  pupil  see  the  phil- 
osophy o£  the  world— the  world  without  and  the  world 
within.  Characterless  persons  live  unphilosophically. 
The  lesson  referred  to  in  Mr.  Page's  book  is  a  lesson  in 
philosophy.  Character  has  reference  to  the  mental  at- 
titude before  the  problems  of  our  surroundings.  "  The 
heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,"  was  the  utterance 
of  a  man  of  clear  philosophy  of  character. 

The  study  of  natural  phenomena  and  of  humanitarian 
phenomena  is  indispensable  to  form  character.  Hence 
we  see  why,  when  the  aim  of  the  school  is  character, 
that  it  was  imperative  that  additions  be  made  to  the 
3  R's  that  so  many  once  thought  quite  the  thing  for  the 
children  of  the  elementary  school. 

Jesus  used  the  term  "the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  "  in  no 
narrow  sense.  One  who  thoughtfully  reads  his  teach- 
ings cannot  but  be  impressed  by  h^s  method.  He  em- 
ploys the  subjects  of  Nature  and  Flumanity  continually 
and  attempted  "to  wake  up  mind,"  as  Mr.  Vage  would 
say,  to  put  a  philosophy  under  the  fact;  to  see  an  under- 
lying meaning,  as  others  would  say. 

"  Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air  "  is  said  to  demand  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  plan  in  the  universe. 
"  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field  "  is  said  to  arrest  the  eye 
to  the  boundless  beauty  in  them.  That  "parents  give 
good  things  to  their  children  "  is  cited  to  prove  that  the 
Parent  of  Parents  must  have  the  same  feeling  towards 
us.  That  "'good  trees  bring  forth  good  fruit"  is  a  re- 
minder that  goodness  comes  from  the  heart  and  not 
from  the  will.  That  "  the  wise  man  builds  his  house  on 
a  rock  "  teaches  the  need  of  thoughtfulness.  The  lesson 
from  the  "sower  who  went  forth  to  sow  "  teaches  the 
value  of  industry,  thoughtfulness,  attention,  patience, 
waiting,  striving  against  allurements  and  for  higher 
things.  "The  grain  of  mustard  seed"  encourages  to 
work  for  the  future.  The  use  of  "  the  leaven  "  teaches 
to  "  leaven,"  to  set  forces  into  operation,  to  cause 
wished-for  results.  The  "treasure  hid  in  the  field." 
"the  p«arl  of  great  price,"  teach  to  put  aside  cheap 
things  and  strive  for  the  highest.  The  "hundred 
sheep,"  the  "repentant  son"  exemplify  compassion. 
The  "wedding  feast"  exemplifies  the  ever  pressing 
thought  of  preparation,  a  thought  that  must  form  part 
of  the  pupil's  life.  The  "  ten  virgins  "  exemplify  the 
need  of  preparation  and  waiting.  The  giving  of  "the 
talents,"  the  value  of  persevering  labor. 

It  is  not  intended  to  deny  that  these  lessons  have  no 
religious  application.  They  are  cited  to  show  that  the 
Great  Teacher  drew  his  lessons  from  nature  and  human- 
ity and  to  urge  the  teacher  to  follow  his  example  and 
to  make  it  his  aim  to  develop  the  tendency  in  the  pupil 
to  look  for  adaptation  for  wisdom  and  for  law.  This 
shows  why  such  subjects  as  botany  and  physics  are 
needful  in  school.  They  were  imperatively  needed 
when  it  was  demanded  of  the  teacher  he  should  build 
up  character.  To  keep  alive  an  interest  in  external 
nature  is  one  of  the  surest  means  to  build  character. 

There  should  be  furnished  then  means  for  continuous 
apt>lication  and  occupation  upon  Nature  and  Humanity 
suited  for  each  age  and  stage  of  development  ;  sym- 
metrical and  orderly  work  should  be  encouraged  ;  perse- 
verance and  courage  are  to  be  cherished  ;  truthfulness  in 
statement  and  life  are  of  the  highest  importance  ;  the 
feelings  will  be  enlisted  to  make  a  supreme  effort  daily 
to  do  the  best  possible. 

The  method  of  teaching  reading  was  once  wholly  op- 
posed to  all  character-building.  "  See  the  cat  and  the 
rat  "  and  other  conundrums  were  put  before  the  child. 
Now  an  object  from  nature  is  presented,  as  an  orange. 
The  desire  to  express  exists  in  him  and  he  writes  or 
says,  "I  have  an  orange."  '■  The  orange  is  yellow  ;  " 
he  makes  and  declares  other  discoveries  of  his  own. 
The  readers  put  into  his  hand  failed  to  disclose  himself 
or  his  relations  to  his  race.  It  is  now  felt  that  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  introduce  him  to  the  right  kind  of 
stories,  they  must  be  stories  that  have  an  interest  and 
meaning  to  the  child,  and  disclose  an  underlying  truth  ; 
the  mind  is  a  truth-apprehending  organ  ;  it  is  truth  that 
forms  character  ;  right  teaching  puts  the  child  in  a 
proper  attitude  before  the  problem  of  his  surroundings. 


Religion  in  the  Common  Schools. 

By  Levi  Seelev. 
There  is  a  growing  feeling  among  thinking  men  in 
America  that  our  common  schools  are  omitting  a  vital 
element  in  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  land,  an 
element  that  has  always  been  recognized  by  other  civi- 
lized nations  and  that  is  carried  out  by  all  European 
school  systems,  with  exception  of  France,  I  allude  to 
religious  instruction.  There  has  always  been  a  feeling 
that  under  our  peculiar  conditions  the  state  'cannot  be 
lesponsible  for  religious  instruction  and  that  this  must 
he  left  to  the  family  and  the  church.  The  object  of  this 
article  is  toshov;  that  under  certain  limitations  the  slate 
can  undertake  such  instruction,  and  that,  moreover,  it  is 
clearly  Us  duty  to  do  so.  The  conclusions  have  been 
reached  after  a  careful  study  of  the  German  schools, 
though  it  will  readily  be  recognized  that  this  is  no  at- 
tempt to  introduce  the  German  plan  of  religious  instruc- 
tion. The  plan  suggested  is,  I  believe,  quite  in  accord 
with  American  institutions,  wholly  practicable,  and 
when  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  people,  would  meet 
with  popular  favor. 


The  corner-stone  of  the  German  course  of  study  in 
the  common  schools  is  religion.  More  hours  a  week 
are  given  to  it  (five  to  six  throughout  the  course)  than 
to  any  other  subject  excepting  German,  which  however 
includes  reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  grammar  corre- 
lated. From  the  first  the  main  purpose  of  the  schools  was 
declared  to  be  "to  train  the  youth  to  be  God-fearing 
citizens."  Every  educator  m  Germany  recognizes  the 
importance  of  religious  instruction  in  the  schools,  and 
even  those  political  parties  that  demand  the  removal  of 
the  influence  of  the  church  from  the  schools,  do  not  for 
a  moment  think  of  throwing  religion  out  of  them.  Some 
persons  would  lessen  the  number  of  hours  and  others 
would  change  the  character  of  the  instruction. 

Prof.  Paulsen,  of  Berlin,  would  do  away  with  the  con- 
fessional character  of  the  instruction,  leaving  that  to  the 
church  and  home,  and  retain  the  historical  and  literary 
treatment  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  development  of  the 
church.  The  teachers  generally  would  leave  the  instruc- 
tion as  it  is,  but  would  have  the  relations  of  the  church, 
or  rather  its  authority  over  religious  instruction  in  the 
schools  done  away  with,  not  because  of  the  religious 
question  but  because  the  pastors  are  not  pedagogically 
trained  men.  *  The  value  of  religious  instruction  and 
its  necessity  are  everywhere  recognized,  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  any  material  change  will  take  place  in 
Germany  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
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The  instruction  in  the  Evangelics^l  schools  is  given  by 
the  regular  teachers,  that  of  the  Catholic  schools  some- 
times by  priests,  who  receive  no  pay  from  the  state, 
while  in  the  higher  schools  the  religious  instruction  is 
given  by  special  theologically  trained  teachers. 

The  fact  that  the  church  is  the  mother  of  the  schools 
historically,  having  long  had  them  under  her  charge,  that 
church  and  state  are  united,  that  the  people  are  nearly 
all  included  in  the  two  general  religious  bodies  Catholic 
and  Evangelistic,  that  all  schools  are  confessional  on 
these  two  lines,makes  the  problem  of  religion  in  the 
schools  in  Germany  a  vastly  different  one  from  that  of 
America.  The  absence  of  traditions  governing  the 
question,  the  division  of  the  Evangelical  church  into 
many  sects,  the  utter  severance  of  church  and  state  in 
the  latter  country,  make  the  problem  very  difficult  to 
solve.  And  yet  its  solution  is  of  the  utmost  interest  to 
thoughtful  educators  and  weil-wishers  of  the  nation. 

We  are  therefore  brought  face  to  face  with  the  follow- 
ing questions  :  1.  Is  religious  instruction  a  necessary 
part  of  education  ?  2.  Are  the  American  youth  properly 
receiving  such  instruction  ?  3.  Tf  not,  ought  the  state 
to  undertake  it?  4.  How  shall  it  be  done  under  the 
peculiar  existing  conditions  ?  Taking  up  these  questions 
in  order  let  us  discuss  : 

I.   IS  RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  A  NECESSARY  PART    OF 

EDUCATION? 

All  educators  agree  in  answering  this  question  affirm- 
atively. The  aim  of  education  is  to  form  character  and 
there  can  be  no  well-rounded  character  where  the  reli- 
jgious  side  has  been  neglected.  The  hand,  the  head,  and 
the  heart  as  well  must  be  cultivated.  Where  the  first 
two  alone  are  developed,  the  best  and  most  important 
part  of  our  being  remains,  that  which  has  to  do  not 
alone  with  our  immortal  welfare,  but  also  with  every 
side  of  life  here  among  our  neighbors  and  our  fellow- 
men.  Every  human  being  possesses  the  religious  in- 
stinct, whether  it  be  the  savage  with  his  misty  notions 
of  the  Great  Spirit  and  the  happy  hunting  grounds,  or 
the  most  civilized  and  intelligent  Christian,  enlightened 
by  revelation.  The  longing  for  something  higher,  for 
something  beyond  the  sphere  of  this  life's  activities,  for 
something  that  comforts  and  sustains  in  this  life  and 
affords  hope  for  the  future,  is  inherent  in  every  human 
breast.  Therefore  there  can  be  no  proper  development 
of  the  child  in  which  his  religious  side  is  omitted. 

The  teacher  must  see  in  each  child  the  future  man, 
and  no  teacher  can  conceive  of  a  perfect  ideal  man, 
largely  his  own  creation,  whose  heart  powers,  whose  re- 
ligious character,  have  not  also  been  developed  with  all 
of  his  other  powers.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  train  the 
child  for  the  few  years  of  life  he  has  to  spend  here,  but 
he  must  also  be  prepared  for  that  more  important  life 
the  hope  and  expectation  of  which  so  largely  influence 
the  present. 

And  so  we  say  that  religious  instruction  is  necessary: 

a.  For  psychological  reasons, — The  whole  being  of  the 
child  is  not  developed  if  the  religious  side  is  omitted, 
and  without  that  the  education  is  incomplete.  The 
soul  seeks  light  and  it  is  the  duty  of  education  to  unfold 
it  ;  from  the  earliest  years  the  child  seeks  knowledge  of 
the  infinite,  and  the  parents  and  teachers  must  open  all 
fountains  of  truth  that  they  possess  to  satisfy  that  long- 
ing ;  during  the  early  years  while  the  child  is  in  school, 
the  mind  is  most  susceptible  to  religious  truth  and  there- 
fore these  years  must  be  employed  in  establishing  and 
fixing  it  ;  *  the  character  is  not  well-rounded  and  the 
pov/ers  of  the  soul  developed  if  this  vital  side  of  educa- 
tion is  neglected. 

b.  For  moral  reasons. — The  religion  of  Jesus  is  the 
best  of  all  religions,  not  simply  because  it  is  a  divine 
revelation,  but  also  because  it  furnishci*  the  best  basis 
of  morals.  How  then  can  a  structure  of  morals  be 
built  without  taking  into  account  the  foundation  upon 
which  they  stand  and  without  which  they  could  not  be 
maintained  for  a  moment  ?     The  young  man  who  leaves 


*  Prof.  Ear!  Barnes  thinks  after  much  investigation  that  the  child  Is 
most  orthodox  from  11  to  14  yeais  of  age.  After  that  time  the  period  of 
unbelief  begins  if  he  is  not  established. 


school  without  a  proper  sense  of  duty,  without  respect 
for  the  personal  and  property  rights  of  his  fellow-men, 
without  a  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong ;  such  a  young 
man  takes  but  little  with  him  from  the  school  that  goes 
to  make  up  real  manhood,  indeed  he  is  quite  liable  to 
become  a  danger  to  society. 

It  is  a  serious  question  whether  the  increase  of  pecu- 
lation and  the  deterioration  of  public  morals  are  not  a 
result  of  the  complete  secularization  of  the  schools. 
Such  would  certainly  be  a  natural  result  if  it  be  found 
that  there  are  no  sufficient  means  of  securing  the 
necessary  moral  training,  concerning  which  I  will  speak 
later  on. 

c.  For  practical  reasons, — There  is  hardly  a  subject 
in  the  school  curriculum  that  is  not  closely  connected 
with  religion  in  some  phase,  and  the  abolition  of  religion 
from  the  schools  therefore,  prevents  the  teaching  of  a 
great  deal  of  truth.  Take  history,  for  example  ;  how 
can  the  history  of  New  England  be  taught  without 
mention  of  the  Puritans,  and  of  what  use  is  bare  men- 
tion of  the  Puritans  without  discussion  of  the  sublime 
religious  purpose  which  was  the  mainspring  of  all  of 
their  motives  and  actions  ;  or  the  history  of  Germany 
omitting  the  Reformation  ?  One  can  hardly  take  up  any 
period  of  the  history  of  any  country  without  being 
compelled  to  discuss  religious  topics,  or  else  omit  the 
very  vital  thing  of  the  whole  matter. 

Again,  take  geography  ;  how  often  political  divisions 
have  been  decided  upon  religious  grounds ;  then  the 
races  of  the  earth  and  their  religions  form  an  important 
part  of  that  study.  Teachers  may  explain  the  religion 
of  Confucius,  Buddha,  or  Mohammed,  but  are  not 
allowed  a  word  to  their  pupils  concerning  the  most  vital 
matter  of  all,  the  religion  of  Jesus  ! 

And  so  it  is  with  astronomy,  with  all  branches  of 
science,  and  with  almost  every  school  subject ;  it  is  not 
only  most  natural  and  easy  to  awaken  a  reverent  spirit, 
but  sometimes  it  is  unavoidable.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
Germans  consider  religion  the  corner-stone  of  their 
educational  structure?  So,  for  practical  reasons,  free- 
dom to  teach  religious  topics  would  remove  many  ob- 
stacles needlessly  placed  in  the  way  all  through  the 
school-work,  and  the  wise  teacher,  whatever  his  con- 
fession or  that  of  his  pupils,  would  give  offense  to  none, 
and  parents  of  all  shades  of  religious  belief  would  be 
satisfied  because  their  children  were  taught  the  whole 
truth. 

2.    ARE  THE  AMERICAN  YOUTH  PROPERLY  RECEIVING  SUCH 

INSTRUCTION  ? 

The  state  relegates  the  religious  instruction  to  the 
family,  the  family  largely  to  the  church,  and  the  church 
to  the  Sunday-school.  It  does  not  require  a  close  ob- 
server to  see  that  there  is  a  decided  disposition  on  the 
part  of  parents  to  leave  the  religious  training  of  their 
children  with  the  Sunday-school,  just  as  they  leave  the 
secular  training  with  the  day-school.  The  Germans  re- 
quire five  hours  a  week  of  religious  instruction  for  eight 
years,  by  trained  teachers,  attendance  being  regular. 
With  us  there  is  one  hour  of  Sunday-school  per  week, 
with  less  than  a  half  hour's  instruction,  often  by  poor 
teachers,  attendance  being  voluntary  and  generally 
irregular.  As  an  actual  fact  our  youth  obtain  a  very 
meager  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  no  knowledge  of 
Christian  literature,  and,  unless  they  go  to  college,  but 
little  instruction  in  ethics.  Thus  an  important  part  of 
the  education  of  every  man  is  clearly,  sadly  neglected. 
No  man  can  be  called  well-educated  who  has  not  a 
knowledge  of  sacred  history  and  literature,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  church. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  statement  of  the  case  by  any 
means.  The  statistics  of  the  American  Sunday-school 
Union  show  that  the  total  number  of  Sunday-school 
scholars  is  only  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  children  of  school  age,  5-21  years  of  age.  Now 
it  is  well-known  that  those  counted  as  Sunday-school 
scholars  include  adults  belonging  to  the  Bible  classes 
and  children  under  five  years  of  age  belonging  to  the 
infant  class.  Hence  more  than  half  of  the  children  of 
school  age  do  not  have  even  the  meager,  irregular,  un- 
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satisfactory  instruction  of  the  Sunday-school  ;  and  as 
the  parents  who  do  not  send  their  children  to  the 
Sunday-school  are  least  of  all  apt  to  teach  them  the 
Bible  at  home,  we  are  driven  to  the  painful  conclusion 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  growing  youth  of  America 
receive  scarcely  any  religious  instruction. 

Having  established  the  position  that  religious  instruc- 
tion is  a  necessary  part  of  education,  and  that  the 
American  youth  are  not  getting  such  education,  we  turn 
to  the  third  question  : 

3.      OUGHT  THE  STATE  TO  UNDERTAKE  IT  ? 

That  the  state  shall  undertake  the  religious  training 
of  the  youth  in  America  where  state  and  church  are 
separate,  in  the  same  sense  as  in  Germany,  where  they 
are  united,  cannot  be  expected.  But  as  such  instruction 
is  necessary  as  preparation  for  good  citizenship,  and  as 
there  is  no  other  sufficient  means  of  securing  it,  it  seems 
clear  that  the  state  must  do  it.  But  how  far  shall  the 
state  go  in  the  matter  of  religious  instruction } 

Clearly  the  state  cannot  enter  the  field  of  dogmatic 
theology,  nor  teach  any  particular  confession.  These 
must  ever  in  America  be  left  to  the  family  and  the  church 
in  her  various  branches  and  shades  of  belief.  But  the 
history  and  literature  of  the  Bible,  so  essential  to  the 
education  of  every  individual  certainly  can  be  taught 
in  the  public  schools  without  offense  to  any  one.  Then, 
too,  the  moral  lessons  taught  by  the  Bible  as  nowhere 
else  should  form  a  basis  of  svstematic  moral  instruction. 
Take,  for  example,  the  story  of  Joseph  revealing  him- 
self to  his  brethren  when  they  came  down  to  Egypt  to  buy 
corn  ;  there  is  nothing  in  literature  which  furnishes 
such  an  abundance  of  material  for  moral  instruction. 
The  crime  of  the  brethren,  repaid  by  the  magnanimity, 
generosity,  brotherly  love,  unselfishness,  forgiveness  of 
Joseph,  awakening  a  sense  of  shame  for  their  wrong 
and  penitence,  furnishes  most  forcible  illustrations  for 
Class-room  use  which  could  not  fail  to  bear  fruit.  And 
vet,  because  this  beautiful  story  is  found  in  the  Bible, 
It  may  not  be  used  in  school  for  laying  in  the  lives 
of  our  pupils  the  foundations  of  right  thinking  and 
acting. 

Then  the  life  of  Jesus  and  his  eminent  disciples  of  all 
ages  should  be  studied,  not  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing a  system  of  faith,  but  to  discover  the  good  done  by 
them,  to  furnish  examples  of  good  lives,  and  to  learn 
the  mighty  influence  they  exerted,  and  the  impulses 
they  started  to  make  the  world  better.  The  study  of 
Jesus,  Paul,  St.  Augustine,  Bonifacius,  and  Luther,  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  dangerous  to  the  youth  of  any  nation  ; 
certainly  not  if  Alexander,  Caesar,  and  Napoleon,  may 
be  studied.  These  three  things,  therefore,  should  be 
taught  in  the  schools  of  America  under  state  control  : 

1.  The  history  and  literature  of  the  Bible. 

2.  The  moral  lessons  of  the  Bible  based  upon  its 
abundant  illustrations. 

3.  The  life  of  Jesus  and  his  followers  as  an  inspira- 
tion and  example  to  the  children  of  the  present  gener- 
ation. 

This  would  leave  the  confessional  character  of  re- 
ligion still  to  the  family  and  the  church,  and  would  not 
trespass  upon  this  most  sacred  of  rights,  but  would 
supplement  and  assist  it. 

Such  instruction  would  be  welcomed  by  parents  of  all 
shades  of  faith,  and  Catholic  and  Protestant,  Jew  and 
Gentile,  believer  and  unbeliever,  would  feel  that  the 
common  school,  the  common  ground  on  which  all  meet 
with  equal  rights,  is  doing  something  to  train  and 
educate  the  noblest  faculties  of  their  children. 

This  brings  us  to  the  last  and  most  difficult  question 
of  all,  namely  : 

4.      HOW    SHALL    RELIGIOUS    INSTRUCTION    IN    THE    ABOVE 
SENSE  BE  INTRODUCED  INTO  THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS? 

Let  US  remark  at  the  outset  in  discussing  this  ques- 
tion that  we  use  the  term  "religious  instruction  "  in  the 
absence  of  any  better  term,  though  in  the  narrow,  strict 
sense,  it  will  be  recognized  that  the  term  is  a  misnomer. 
But  the  state  must  educate  for  citizenship  and  the 
.above  requirements  are  the  least  that  can  be  asked  of 


the  state.  With  the  preparation  thus  given  the  family 
and  church  will  be  able  to  supplement  the  work  done  with 
the  purely  confessional  side  and  thus  the  child  be  given 
the  complete  religious  training  so  necessary  to  full- 
rounded  character  pointed  out  at  the  beginniag  of  this 
article.  And  in  families  that  neglect  all  religious  train- 
ing of  their  children  at  leabt  a  great  deal  will  have  been 
gained. 

How  then  shall  religious  instruction  be  introduced? 
In  the  first  place,  as  most  of  the  states  have  passed  laws 
forbidding  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools, 
the  first  step  is  the  repeal  of  these  laws  and  the  express 
permission  to  give  religious  instruction  under  the  above 
limitations.  It  is  possible  that  the  expulsion  of  the 
Bible  from  the  schools  has  worked  more  serious  results 
than  those  who  demanded  it  had  expected.  Eminent 
Catholics  have  indicated  as  much.  The  read  mission  of 
it  as  a  text-book  of  sacred  history  and  literature,  and  of 
morals  would  not  mean  a  tendency  to  unite  state  and 
church,  nor  a  trespassing  of  the  one  upon  the  rights  of 
the  other.  It  would  simply  be  the  allowing  of  the  use 
of  the  book  for  its  own  worth  and  for  its  value  in  de- 
riving the  lessons  to  be  used  in  the  training  of  an  im- 
portant side  of  the  human  character,  the  neglect  of 
which  is  a  danp:er  to  the  state.  It  would  not  prevent 
the  use  of  a  St.  James,  a  Douay,  or  a  Revised  version 
as  each  individual  may  please.  The  broad-minded 
teacher  is  not  bound  to  any  particular  text-book,  but 
teaches  his  subjects  topically  allowing  his  pupils  to  ob- 
tain the  facts  from  many  sources.  The  Bible  would 
not  be  restored  to  its  old  place  to  be  used  as  a  part  of 
recognized  religious  exercises  in  the  school,  but  as  a 
text-book  with  other  text-books ;  thus  the  old  objections 
to  its  use  fall  to  the  ground. 

The  second  step  is  the  adoption  by  the  state  board 
of  education  of  a  minimum  course  of  religious  study. 
In  the  absence  of  a  state  board,  this  could  be  done  by 
the  highest  school  authority  or  by  the  state  legislature. 
All  of  the  schools  of  the  state  should  be  required  to  con- 
form to  this  minimum  course  in  religion  the  same  as  in 
other  subjects,  but  each  individual  locality  would  be  at 
liberty  to  enlarge  and  extend  the  course  according  to 
its  ability  and  inclination. 

This  course  should  include  for  the  primary  grades 
stories  from  the  Bible ;  for  the  intermediate  grades 
continuation  of  the  stories  with  introduction  to  the 
history  and  literature  suitable  to  the  capacity  of  the 
pupils  ;  and  for  the  grammar  grades  Bible  history  and 
literature,  with  a  study  of  the  great  characters  of  the 
Christian  world.  The  moral  lessons  to  be  derived  from 
this  rich  material  are  never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  but  arc 
to  be  practically  applied  wherever  possible.  A  map  of 
Palestine  is  essential  for  every  school  and  should  be 
freely  used  in  connection  with  the  instruction.  Two 
full  hours  a  week  should  be  given  to  this  subject.  In 
our  already  over-crowded  courses  of  study  this  may 
seem  difficult ;  but  if  the  subject  is  as  important  as  we 
believe  it  to  be,  a  place  must  be  found  for  it.  It  will 
be  found,  however,  that  the  material  furnished  in  re- 
ligious instruction  supplements  many  other  subjects  so 
that  the  number  of  hours  now  devoted  to  them  can  be 
shortened  without  loss  in  general  results,  and,  indeed, 
even  without  loss  to  these  subjects  themselves.  For 
example,  the  reproduction  of  the  stories  from  the  Bible, 
supplements  language  ;  the  study  of  Bible  history  and 
literature  supplements  history,  literature,  and  reading  ; 
the  study  of  Palestine,  Paul's  journeys,  the  spread  of 
Christianity  supplements  geography.  Therefore  reli- 
gious study  can  be  introduced  with  no  loss  to  any  sub- 
ject now  taught,  but  with  an  immense  gain  to  the  course 
of  study,  and  a  vast  enrichment  of  the  fund  of  knowl- 
edge with  which  our  pupils  are  sent  out  into  the  world. 

Finally,  every  opportunity  should  be  used  to  inform 
the  people  of  the  purpose  of  the  proposed  religious  in- 
struction in  the  schools.  The  people  of  America  arc 
jealous  of  their  religious  freedom  and  p.nything  that 
looks  like  trespassing  upon  it  is  regarded  with  suspicion. 
But,  if  they  are  made  to  see  that  this  is  no  attempt  in 
that  direction,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  only  makes  their 
religious  rights  securer  in  that  it  makes  their  children 
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intelligent  concerning  them ;  if  they  learn  that  this 
seeks  to  form  a  sound  basis  of  morals,  and  prepares  the 
way  for  them  and  their  church  to  introduce  into  the 
hearts  and  lives  of  their  children  their  own  peculiar 
tenets  ;  in  a  word,  if  they  are  convinced  that  this  move- 
ment seeks  the  best  good  of  their  children,  they  will  be 
found,  and  can  only  be  found  on  the  side  of  religious 
.instruction  in  the  common  schools.  Without  the  con- 
sent and  active  support  of  the  parents  no  law  can  avail, 
and  there  can  be  but  one  result  and  that  is  failure. 
Therefore  by  pen  and  voice  all  friends  of  education 
should  seek  to  prepare  the  citizens  of  our  country  for 
this  reform,  which  is  of  so  great  moment,  not  alone 
for  our  schools,  but  also  for  our  youth  who  are  to  be 
the  future  parents,  citizens,  and  rulers  of  our  land. 
Nav  York,  N.  Y.,  June,  iSgs- 
V- 

Col.  Parker's  on  Concentration. 

By  Chas.  I)e  Garmo,* 

We     ha*re    Col.   Parker's    inspiring  volume    of    491 

pages  on  the  Theory  of  Concentration — perhaps  the  most 

thoroughgoing  and  extensive  work  ever  written  upon 
this  subject.  Although  Colonel  Parker  makes  no  claim 
of  being  a  Herbartian,  his  theory  of  concentration  re- 
minds us  strongly  of  Ziller's  in  its  purpose  of  unifying 
all  knowledge.  The  principle  on  which  this  is  to  be 
effected,  however,  is  totally  different  from  Ziller's. 
Like  the  Herbartians,  he  lakes  the  strongest  grounds, 
against  the  idea  of  formal  dhdpHne,  especially  when 
sought  through  form  studies  alone,  such  as  language, 
grammar,  and  mathematics.      Actual,  concrete  knowl- 


come  the  modes  of  expression  called  gesture,  writing, 
speech,  drawing,  painting,  modeling,  making,  music 
Lastly,  we  have  the  modes  of  Judgment — called  form 
and  number.  Through  the  expression  of  concrete  re- 
lated knowledge  (chiefly  of  the  niCural  world,  it  would 
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edge  of  the  same  sort  that  has  constituted  the  ante- 
school  experience  of  the  child,  shall  be  the  material 
through  which  all  form  is  to  be  taught.  In  the  center 
stands  the  child  surrounded  by  energy  working  through 
matter.  This  matter  is  studied  under  the  following 
heads ;  minerology,  geology,  geography,  astronomy, 
metereology,  botany,  zoology,  anthropology,  ethnology, 
history.  This  is  a  hierarchy  of  sciences,  and  each  is  to 
be  taught  in  its  relations  to  its  fellows.  Universal  law  \% 
to  be  the  principle  of  unification  of  knowledge  in  the 
mind  of  the  child.  Next,  we  have  the  modes  of  atten- 
tion called  observing,  reading,  hearing-language.     Then 
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seem)  we  are  to  develop  all  needed  skill  in  the  use  of 
forms.  Formal  studies  as  such  should  not  be  taught, 
for  this  is  an  inversion  of  nature  and  a  perversion  of 
every  sound  educational  theory.  No  group  of  subjects 
such  as  history  and  literature  on  the  one  hand,  or  nat- 
ural science  on  the  other,  is  to  form  the  core  about 
which  the  other  subjects  shall  be  concentrated  and  to 
whose  principle  of  development  the  others  shall  be  sub- 
ordinated  ;  but  every  subject  shall  have  equal  validity 
with  every  other,  except  itk^X  thought  %\i^\  precede  ex- 
pression, the  principle  of  unification  or  concentration 
being  the  rational,  philosophical  relation  that  exists  by 
nature  among  the  various  departments  of  human  knowl- 
edge. The  following  citation  from  pp.  j;-8  illustrates 
this  natural  coordination:  "The  first  definition  of 
geography  that  I  give  is  this :  Geography  is  the  knowl- 
edge or  science  of  the  present  appearance  of  the  rarth's 
surface.  This  definition  premises  that  there  have  been 
countless  other  appearances  in  past  aeons,  that  constant 
changes  have  been  going  on  in  the  crust  of  the  earth, 
and  that  changes  will  be  continuously  made  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  present  appearance  of  the  earth's  surface  is 
the  result,  or  present  effect,  of  countless  changes  in  the 
earth's  crust.  Geologists  teach  us  that  the  earth's 
creation  is  going  on  to-day  in  precisely  the  same  way 
and  by  the  same  causes  as  it  has  been  going  on  tor 
countless  ages.  To  know  geography  is  to  know  the 
present  appearance  of  the  earth's  surface.  Th's  defini- 
tion gives  geography  a  place  as  a  branch  of  study  and 
shows  its  relation  to  other  studies.  Any  definition  more 
comprehensive  than  this  would  include  other  subjects. 
Thus  the  study  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  a  study  by 
itself,  excluding  by  its  definition  all  other  branches." 

Concentration  based  on  the  philosophic  unity  of  alt 
knowledge  is  a  distinctly  American  contribution  to  the 
theory  of  education. 

LIMITATIONS   OF    THE   SCHEME. 

Fascinating  as  Col.  Parker's  scheme  of  concentration 
may  appear  at  first  sight,  it  involves  two  chief  difficul- 
ties, one  physical  and  the  other  psychical,  together  with 
any  number  of  undesirable  tendencies.  The  two  great 
dlAiculties  involved  arise  from  the  fact  that  to  make  the 
philosophical  unity  of  knowledge  the  principle  of  con- 
centration it  is  necessary  to  have  an  adult  philosopher 
to  teach  and  an  infant  philosopher  to  learn.  It  is  a 
physical  (and  economic)  impossibility  to  prepare  two 
hundred  thousand  philosophers,  more  or  less,  to  do  the 
teaching  ;  and  it  is  a  psychical  impossibility  to  produce 
any  infant  philosophers  to  do  the  learning.     Simple  as- 
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sociations  of  facts  children  can  make,  hut  they  can  see 
no  far-reaching  unifying  principles.  To  make  them  ap- 
pear to  do  SO  leads  to  worse  formalism  than  any  we  seek 
to  avoid. 

Among  the  undesirable  tendencies  of  this  plan  the 
following  may  be  mentioned. 

(i)  There  seems  an  undue  emphasis  upon  the  mater- 
ial facts  of  knowledge,  and  a  corresponding  neglect  of 
the  culture  side.  The  topics  in  which  inherent  thought 
is  to  be  developed  are  mineralogy,  geology,  geography, 
astronomy,  meteorology,  biology,  zoology,  anthropol- 
ogy, and  history.  How  different  from  this  is  ZiUer's 
emphasis  of  the  culture  subjects,  history,  literature, 
and  religion,  which  in  his  view  are  so  important  for  the 
spiritual  and  moral  development  of  man  that  tbey  are 
worthy  to  be  the  core  of  study  to  which  all  form  and 
nature  sludy  should  be  subordinated.  The  savage, 
even,  learns  much  of  nature,  but  his  savagery  exists 
because  he  knows  so  little  of  man  and  his  institutions. 


Dorpfeld's  Concentration  Rules. 


The  history  of  the  world  indicates  that  civilization  has 
been  possible  without  natural  science,  but  that  it  can- 
not exist  without  culture  knowledge.  Were  we  forced, 
therefore,  to  abandon,  either  in  elementary  education, 
we  should  keep  the  culture  and  let  the  science  go.  For 
this  reason  a  scheme  of  concentration  that  appears  to 
lay  such  heavy  stress  upon  the  facts  of  the  material 
world  is  open  to  serious  objection. 

(j)  Another  practical  difficulty  at  once  arises  when 
the  attempt  is  made  to  teach  all  modes  of  expression, 
such  as  writing,  speech,  drawing,  painting,  modeling, 
and  making,  incidentally,  as  the  natural  method  of  ex- 
pressing the  inherent  thought  gained  in  the  knowledge 
subjects.  Such  modes  of  expression  as  arise  naturally 
and  inevitably  in  e.xpressing  thought  may  perhaps  be 
left  to  incidental  care,  but  those  that  occasion  great 
mechanical  and  mental  difficulties,  like  writing,  drawing, 
spelling,  etc.,  are  in  most  cases  likely  lo  be  neglected 
if  taught  incidentally.  In  the  long  run  and  with  the 
majority  of  teachers,  what  is  incidental  comes  to  be  re- 
garded as  unimportant,  and  suffers  a  corresponding 
neglect. 

(3)  A  philosophical  unity  of  knowledge  as  a  basis 
for  concentration  leads  inevitably  to  an  emphasis  01 
the /('A'/fu/at  the  e.xpense  of  ihe.  psye/iological  principle 
of  sequence.  It  is  only  after  the  separate  sciences  are 
well  developed  individually  that  their  philosophical 
interrelations  are  clearly  perceived.  In  making  these 
late-seen  interrelations  the  basis  of  concentration  the 
natural  tendency  would  be  to  make  the  various  sciences 
take  the  direction  and  sequence  of  topics  indicated  by 
their  development  as  logically  completed  wholes.  The 
apperception  of  the  child  is  not  scientific,  however, 
but  depends  upon  the  limits  and  tendencies  fixed  by 
environment,  experience,  and  childish  tastes  and  fan- 
cies. The  sequence  of  topics  in  knowledge  must,  there- 
fore, be  psychological  before  it  is  logical. 
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Conctntration  is,  as  Stoy  says,  "a  term  which  peda- 
gogical shallowness  has  seized,"  There  are  those  who 
say  that  it  is  the  object  of  the  school  to  teach  the  pupil 
to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  and  that  hence  it  must  it»- 
eenlraU  its  efforts  to  this  end.  .  .  .  Indispensableu 
these  (the  three  R's)  are  it  certainly  is  wrong  to  lay  the 
main  stress  upon  them.  Our  public  school  is  to  bean 
educative  idiool,  not  merely  a  school  of  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic. 

But  those  also  who  place  the  greatest  emphasis 
upon  the  Uudy  of  things  often  show  that  they  have 
a  wrong  conception  of  the  term  conefntratioa.  Maoj 
of  them  hold  to  cite  only  one  instance,  that  be- 
side the  accomplishments  necessary  for  practical 
life,  the  main  study  in  school  should  be  religion, 
and  that  for  this  reason  but  little,  if  any,  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  other  branches.  This  is,  to  use 
Stoy's  happy  expression,  "surgical  pedagogy,"  which 
seeks  salvation  in  the  partial  or  total  amputation  of  in- 
dividual branches  of  study,  but  forgets  that  it  develops 
but  one  single  side  of  the  sphere  of  thought.  No  mat- 
ter how  much  effort  may  be  expended  in  this  direction 
it  means  simply  the  same  as  if  one  would  "  compensate 
a  cripple  for  the  loss  of  one  limb,  by  doubling  the 
length  of  the  other,"  as  DOrpfeld  puis  it. 

The  principle  of  concentration  advocated  by  the 
sturdy  Rhenish  schoolman,  Dorpfeid,  makes  also  the  cul- 
ture studies  the  center  of  all  instruction.    He  demands:— 

1,  Normality  of,  the  turrifuium  (full  number  of 
branches,  etc.). 

2.  Every  department  of  study  must  form  a  unified  whulf, 
i.  e.,  in  a  composite  department  (in  religion,  for  in- 
stance) the  various  branches  (Bible  history,  catechism, 
hymns,  etc.)  must  be  connected  in  one  unified  course. 

3  Correlation  of  all  departments  of  study  in  teaehing,  ac- 
cording  to  their  nature 

(a)  of  object — and  language — studies, 

\h  of  object  and  form  studies, 

\c)  of  the  branches  of  object  studies  among  one  an- 
other. 

4.  Central  position  of  religious  instruction, — in  the  ser- 
vice of  disposition,  culture,  and  character  formation. 

It  is  true  there  is  here  no  mention  of  the  "culture 
epochs."  But  Dorpfeid  has  pointed  out  that  this  de- 
mand, "as  a  concept,  does  not  belong  in  the  series  of 
concentration  principles."  Disregarding  the  concept 
phase  and  considering  the  practical  side,  the  thought  of 
the  culture  epochs,  in  Ziller's  sense,  certainly  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  concentration. 

Those  who  carefully  read  the  theoretical  discussion 
of  this  idea  in  Ziller's  "Grundlegung,"  and  its  method- 
cal  treatment  by  Rein  will  soon  sec  that  the  considera- 
tion of  the  culture  epochs  as  they  are  there  given  not 
only  facilitates  the  carrying  out  of  the  concentrating 
function  of  the  four  principles  above  mentioned  (1.  ^.. 
production  of  a  unified  circle  of  thought),  but  also 
considerably  strengthens  this  concentrating  itself. 
Whether  the  materials  by  means  of  which  Ziller  at- 
tempts to  represent  the  culture  epochs  in  ihe  plan  of 
instruction  are  properly  chosen,  and  to  what  extent  the 
matter  may  be  carried  out  in  schools  of  fewer  grades. 
is  just  the  point  in  question  here.  After  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  question  of  the  culture  epochs 
has  not  yet  been  discussed  to  that  degree  which  would 
warrant  practical  educators  taking  position  with  refer- 
ence to  it,  Dorpfeid  gives  the  following  advice  :  "  The 
teacher  who  has  at  heart  the  concentration  of  instruc- 
tion, must  take  care  to  keep  the  four  concentrating 
principles  distinct  from  the  idea  of  culture  epochs,  and 
above  all  help  to  work  to  the  end,  that,  at  least  ibe 
former  may  soon  receive  general  recognition."  He, 
however,  who  does  not  heed  this  advice  "becomes 
guilty  of  a  grave  error,  and  obstructs  the  good  cause; 
the  recognition  of  the  principles  of  concentration  is  re- 
tarded and  mutual  agreement  concerning  culture  epochs 
is  at  least  not  promoted." 
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Correlation  and  Concentration. 

By  M.  V.  O'Shea. 

In  responding  to  an  invitation  from  the  editor  to  in- 
dicate very  briefly  what  I  understand  to  be  the  meaning 
of  "  Correlation  of  Studies,"  I  desire  to  say  at  the  out- 
set that  the  sense  in  which  this  term  is  employed  in  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  is  new  to  me.  I 
should  not  by  any  means  presume  to  criticise  the  com- 
mittee's use  of  that  term  ;  but  I  believe  that  many  ot  us 
are  constantly  speaking  of  correlation  in  a  different 
sense  from  that  of  the  report,  and  it  is  only  with  a  desire 
to  arrive  at  some  common  understanding  as  to  what 
shall  be  meant  by  correlation  of  Studies  that  I  offer  a 
word  or  two  upon  what  the  committee  has  taken  it  to 

In  the  first  place  the  term  Education  seems  to  have 
the  same  meaning  as  does 'Correlation  in  one  place  in 
the  report, — that  it  is  the  process  of  bringing  the  pupil 
into  intimate  relation  with  his  environments,  both  nat- 
ural, and  social  or  spiritual.  The  question  of  how  best 
to  accomplish  this, — what  sort  of  material  of  instruction 
«s  best  adapted  to  lead  the  pupil  to  understand  himself 
in  relation  to  his  environments, — this  is  a  question  of 
the  relative  values  of  studies,  as  seems  to  be  commonly 
understood.  Now,  in  considering  all  studies  from  the 
point  of  view  of  their  comparative  worth  in  stimulating 
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the  intellect  of  the  pupil  along  the  best  lines,  and  arous- 
ing and  directing  his  emotions,  we  are,  it  is  true,  think- 
ing of  him  in  his  relation  to  the  highest  purposes  of 
school-training,  whether  this  be  to  enable  him  to  adjust 
himself  equally  well  to  both  environments,  or  to  one 
rather  than  the  other  ;  but  it  does  not  seem  clear  why 
this  should  be  called  "Correlation  of  Studies,"  since  we 
^re  nut  inquiring  how  studies  may  be  correlated,  or 
brought  into  relation  with  each  other,  but  rather  how 
the  pupil  may  be  correlated  with  his  environments.  In 
■other  words,  we  are  trying  to  determine  the  specific 
value  of  each  subject  of  instruction  in  the  school-room, 
■determined  by  its  adaptability  to  give  the  pupil  an  un- 
derstanding of  and  power  over  his  environments;  and 
■we  are  not  concerned  in  any  way  with  the  relation  of 
those  subjects  to  each  other  further  than  to  compare 
them  to  discover  their  relative  adaptabilities.  It  seems 
to  me,  I  must  say  again,  that  the  term  Education  means 
correlating  the  pupil  with  his  environments ;  and  a  con- 
■sideration  of  what  material  is  best  suited  to  attain  this 
end  has  to  do  with  values  of  studies,  and  not  with  their 
relations  to  each  other  as  determined  by  the  method  of 
presenting  them  to  the  pupil. 

In  the  second  place,  I  have  always  thought  that  the 
■"Selection  and  arrangement  of  the  branches  and  the 


topics  in  each  branch,  considered  psychologically,  with 
a  view  to  afford  the  best  exercise  of  the  faculties  of  the 
mind,  and  to  secure  the  unfolding  of  those  faculties  in 
their  natural  order,  so  that  no  one  faculty  is  so  over- 
cultivated  or  so  neglected  as  to  produce  abnormal  or 
one-sided  mental  development,"  is  also  principally  a 
question  of  educational  values  as  determined  by  the 
ends  of  school- training.  The  reference  to  method  here 
has  to  do  with  presenting  the  topics  of  each  branch  to 
the  pupil,  not  considering  them  in  relation  to  each  other, 
but  each  separately  in  its  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the 
child.  We  might,  then,  have  such  teaching  of  the  sub- 
ject of  arithmetic  as  would  entirely  ignore  all  other  sub- 
jects ;  and  this  is  exactly  what  has  been  done  in  the  past, 
and  which,  as  I  take  it,  the  advocates  of  "Correlation 
of  Studies  "  protest  against.  So  we  might  consider  how 
each  subject  can  be  best  presented  to  the  pupil,  and  how 
much  should  be  offered  him  ;  hut  in  the  manner  of  pre- 
senting it  we  need  have  no  regard  for  the  other  studies 
he  is  pursuing  at  any  given  time.  Again,  "  The  adjust- 
ment of  the  branches  of  study  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  whole  course  at  any  given  time  represents  all  the 
great  divisions  of  human  learning,"  seems  to  be  a  ques- 
tion of  values  and  somewhat  of  method,  for  it  must  be 
shown  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  all  groups  of  studies 
represented  in  the  school  curriculum,  and  that  they 
should  all  be  pursued  at  the  same  time  ;  but  there  is  no 
indication  of  natural  or  desirable  connection  Other  than 
temporal  between  them.  ^ 

It  may  perhaps  be  seen  that  the  point  I  am  trying  to 
make  is  that  in  my  understanding  of  the  matter  "Cor- 
relation of  Studies  "  means  the  relating  of  subjects  to 
each  other  in  their  method  of  presentation  to  the  pupil. 
Correlation,  then  has  nothing  to  do  with  determining 
the  worth  of  subjects,  but  when  a  scale  of  values  has 
been  agreed  upon,  the  problem  then  is  to  show  how  the 
pupil  may  pursue  all  branches  as  related  to  each  other 
or  as  phases  of  one  broad  subject.  In  other  words  this 
principle  aims  to  so  organize  and  arrange  all  the 
branches  of  instruction  that  while  topics  in  one  subject 
are  being  pursued  certain  allied  topics  in  all  other  sub- 
jects may  be  pursued  at  the  same  time.  It  will  be  seen 
then,  that  the  subject-matter  in  eactr  branch  will  be  or- 
ganized, not  only  with  regard  to  the  order  of  its  own 
topics,  but  with  reference  also  to  all  other  branches,  or 
to  some  central  branch  with  which  all  the  others  are, 
or  may  be,  organically  related.  I  do  not  here  express 
an  opinion  as  to  whether  this  is  passible  or  desirable  ; 
but  I  may  say,  simply,  that  it  is  the  general  problem  of 
Correlation  as  I  conceive  it. 

To  my  mind  Concentration  and  Correlation  should  not 
be  used  to  mean  exactly  the  same  thing,  although  I  am 
not  able  to  make  very  great  distinctions  between  them. 
Upon  examining  the  school  curriculum  there  appear  to 
be  two  classes  of  subjects  :  viz.,  real  or  content  studies, 
comprising  those  branches  that  treat  directly  of  the  nat- 
ural and  spiritual  environments  of  the  pupil,  that  is,  sci- 
ence (including  geography),  and  history  {including  lit- 
erature). Secondly,  there  are  the  instruments  of  ac- 
quiring and  expressing  knowledge  upon  these  subjects, 
language  (including  reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  gram- 
mar), art  (including  drawing,  painting,  modeling,  and 
constructing),  arithmetic,  and  music.  Now,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  method  of  so  organizing  the  real  or  content 
subjects  that  while  a  phase  of  one  is  being  studied,  a 
certain  definite  and  related  phase  of  another  will  be 
studied  in  conjunction  with  it,  there  being  one  subject 
which  is  central  and  the  others  depending  upon  it, — 
this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  method  of  Concentration ; 
while  the  organization  and  arrangement  of  the  acquis- 
itive and  expressive  subjects  so  that  ability  and  skill  in 
them  may  be  secured  through  their  constant  use  in  the 
study  of  the  real  subjects,  is  the  method  of  Correlation. 
Concentration  is  more  profound  and  vital,  since  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  real  subjects  so  that  all  may  be  phases 
of  one  central  subject  must  be  determined  by  invariable 
laws  arising  from  the  very  nature  of  the  subject-matter 
of  each  branch  ;  while  the  method  of  securing  skill  in 
the  instruments  of  acquisition  and  expression  through 
the  study  of  the  real  subjects  is  somewhat  adventitious 
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and  arbitrary,  and  does  not  require  an  invariable  order 
of  procedure  in  every  instance. 

In  any  one  day's  work,  then,  wc  would  have  at  the 
center  lessons  in  science  and  history,  the  topics  studied 
depending  upon  those  being  pursued  in  some  central 
subject  as  geography  or  literature ;  and  reading, 
writing,  spelling,  grammar,  drawing,  painting,  model- 
.  iDg,  constructing,  arithmetic,  and  music  would  be  used 
to  more  completely  investigate  these  real  subjects,  and 
to  express  accurately  and  readily  what  has  been  gained 
from  such  investigation.  All  these  latter  subjects  have 
a  drill  side,  needed  to  make  certain  forms  and  technique 
such  apart  of  the  pupil  that  they  may  be  used  automat- 
ically; but  this  drill  must  follow  and  depend  upon  the 
use  of  the  expressive  and  acquisitive  :>ubjects  in  the 
study  of  the  real  subjects  at  any  time. 

Notes  on  the  Correlation  of  Studies, 

By  Elmer  E.  Brown, 

I.  The  demand  for  correlation  is  not  based  primarily 
apon  the  necessity  of  economizing  time,  but  upon  the 
fundamental  need  of  thorough  assimilation  and  unifica- 
tion of  ideas. 

a.  Fouillee  is  undoubtedly  right  in  maintaining  that 
the  ultimate  correlation  must  be  found  in  the  study  of 
philosophy.  (Education  from  a  National  Standpoint.)  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  he  postpones  the  study 
of  philosophy  to  a  period  corresponding  to  the  earlier 
part  of  our  college  course.  He  would  have  studies  cor- 
related incidentally  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  second- 
ary school  course  through  the  thoughtful  instruction  of 
a  philosophically  trained  teacher. 

3.  But  "history  is  philosophy  teaching  by  examples." 
The  particular  facts  of  history  answer  to  the  generali- 
zations of  philosophy,  and  are  comprehensible  by  imma- 
ture children  and  youth  who  could  not  master  phil- 
osophy. Correlation  in  history  is  a  useful  propaedentic 
to  the  study  of  philosophy.  Such  correlation  serves 
also  the  desirable  purpose  of  "humanizing  the  sciences." 


4.  History,  has,  moreover,  this  great  advantage  as  a 
correlating  study,  that  its  inherent  sequence  of  subjects 
(the  chronological  sequence)  is  clear  and  tangible,  re- 
appears in  the  story  of  the  development  of  the  various 
branches  of  knowledge,  and  stands  in  intimate  relation 
with  the  sequence  of  stages  in  the  life  of  the  learner 

J.  But  no  one  of  the  studies  of  the  elementary  or  the 
secondary  school  curriculum  may  safely  be  employed  as 
the  sole  center  of  correlation.  That  place  must  be  re- 
served for  philosophy.  In  a  subordinate  way,  each  of 
the  studies  is  a  center  of  co-ordination  for  all  of  the 
others. 


6.  There  is  much  superficial  correlation  which  is  an 
enemy  at  once  to  true  correlation  and  to  the  well- 
rounded  treatment  of  the  several  studies.  Bain's  in- 
junction that  different  subjects  shall  not  be  mixed  up 
together  in  the  same  unit  of  instruction  is  a  good  cor- 
rective of  this  evil,  (Education  as  a  Science)  Attention 
should  not  be  directed  unduly  to  mere  chaiicc  relation- 
ships between  the  several  studies. 

7.  There  is  need  of  a  careful  study  of  the  sequence 
of  aptitudes  in  children  and  of  the  kinds  of  associations 
which  tend  most  to  the  furtherance  of  wholesome 
thought  and  vital  retention  of  knowledge.  Such  inves- 
tigation is  indispensable  to  the  intelligent  settlement  of 
problems  of  correlation.  It  will,  moreover,  in  all  prob- 
ability, correct  the  danger  of  attaching  too  much  im- 
portance to  the  assumed  parallel  development  of  the 
individual  and  the  race,  as  well  as  the  danger  of  ac- 
cording to  this  parallelism  too  little  significance  ;  and 
so  will  give  us  a  surer  footing  in  the  discussion  of  those 
views  of  correlation  which  are  based  upon  the  doctrine 
of  such  parallelism. 


Concentration. 

By  Frank  M.  McMurry. 

At  a  recent  important  meeting  of  northern  Illinois 
teachers  the  subject  of  concentration  brought  on  avcr^ 
spirited  discussion  of  the  relative  value  of  natural  sci- 
ence on  the  one  hand,  and  literature  and  history  on  the 
other.  The  leaders  of  the  debate  were  largely  convinced 
that  some  one  study  should  take  the  lead  in  any  scheme 
of  concentration,  but  they  disagreed  as  to  which  branch 
it  should  be. 

To  my  mind  the  decision  to  be  reached  is  a  very  im- 
portant one,  because  the  value  of  the  curriculum  as  a 
whole  is  to  a  considerable  degree  dependent  upon  it. 
Whatever  is  selected  as  the  central  sphere  of  thought 
will  be  made  especially  prominent  thereby,  since  it  will 
be  frequently  referred  to  for  the  choice  of  subject  mat- 
ter in  other  branches  and  for  the  introduction  into  it. 
The  highest  ultimate  purpose  of  instruction  must  be  a 
factor  in  reaching  this  decision,  for  it  is  not  the  object 
of  concentration  merely  to  secure  a  lot  of  closely  con- 
nected ideas  ;  it  is  rather  to  secure  such  a  network  of 
ideas  as  shall  place  special  emphasis  upon  those  thoughts 
that  most  deserve  it. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  the  school  is  the  development  of 
good  character  ;  the  child  should  be  influenced  by  in- 
struction to  view  the  whole  world  from  an  ethical  stand- 
point. The  study  that  tends  most  toward  the  attain- 
ment of  that  purpose  should  be  given  the  most  promi- 
nent position.  But  which  one  is  it  ?  Which  one  has 
the  greatest  ethical  worth?  Is  it  literature  and  history 
on  the  one  hand,  or  nature  study  on  the  other  ?  A  vast 
majority  of  educators  unhesitatingly  say  the  former. 
Nature  study  directs  attention  to  the  work  of  God  about 
us,  leading  us  to  enjoy  it,  10  wonder  at  it,  and  to  rever- 
ence the  filial  Cause  of  it  all.  In  this  manner  it  elevates 
the  moral  lone.  But  while  it  exercises  this  ennobling 
influence  it  fails  to  affect  character  so  directly  or  so 
forcibly  as  do  literature  and  history,  because  it  lacks 
the  moral  content  of  the  latter.  While  these  direct 
one's  thoughts  to  Providence  in  fully  as  feeling  a  man- 
ner as  does  nature  study,  they  also  deal  with  the  deeds 
of  human  beings,  with  human  motives,  temptations,  sac- 
rifices, etc.  Nature  study  does  not  teach  what  actions 
one  should  love  and  hate,  it  does  not  even  deal  with 
human  actions,  but  wilh  nature  in  distinction  from  hu- 
manity. History  and  literature  not  only  impart  a  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  right  and  wrong,  but  they  also  instil  a 
love  of  the  one  and  a  hatred  of  the  other.  They  impart 
such  knowledge  through  the  presentation  of  human 
deeds  that  continually  require  judgments  of  approval 
or  condemnation,  and  they  engender  such  love  or  haired 
through  the  strong  feelings  that  arc  the  necessary  ac- 
companiment of  those  judgments.  These  are  the 
branches  that  are  most  nearly  related  to  the  will,  since 
strong  ethical   feelings  are  the  chief  conditions  under 
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which  ethical  desires  spring  up,  resolutions  are  formed, 
and  maxims  are  established  as  the  basis  of  conduct.  It 
is  right,  then,  that  those  studies  that  make  man  and  not 
Dature  the  center  of  thought  should  be  the  center  of  the 
school  course. 

There  is  another  potent  reason  for  this  assertion. 
Literature  and  history,  because  of  their  ethical  nature, 
act  as  constant  reminders  of  the  great  ethical  purpose 
of  school  instruction,  and  the  greater  the  prominence 
given  to  them,  the  greater  the  assurance  that  the  chief 
aim  of  instruction  will  not  be  neglected.  But  is  there 
usually  any  serious  danger  of  such  neglect  ?  There  cer- 
tainly is.  In  many  fields  of  labor  people  are  prone  to 
forget  the  chief  thing  that  they  are  striving  for.  For 
instance,  instructors  often  drill  pupils  on  the  statement 
that  "  Grammar  aims  to  teach  us  to  speak  and  write  cor- 
rectly," then  proceeds  to  master  the  text-book  without 
further  bother  as  to  the  chief  object  of  the  study.  Our 
normal  schools  are  filled  with  students  who  have  prac- 
ticed economy  for  years  in  order  to  prepare  themselves 
fitly  for  teaching.  They  are  frequently  men  and  women 
of  maturity  in  every  respect.  But  in  times  past  it  has 
not  been  an  uncommon  thing  to  find  them  so  interested 
in  the  marks  that  they  received  as  to  become  quite  ob- 
livious to  the  real  object  of  the  norma!  training.  What 
a  pitiful  perversion  !  Yet  it  is  little  worse  than  is  com- 
mon among  principals  and  superintendents  of  schools 
in  this  country.  A  very  large  majority  of  them  today 
are  interested  only  secondarily  in  the  quality  of  instruc- 
tion and  thirdly  in  the  development  of  good  character, 
while  their  chief  effort  is  directed  to  office  duties,  jani- 
tors, repairs,  etc.  If  business  men  were  as  forgetful 
and  wavering  as  to  their  leading  purpose,  they  would 
ineviubly  end  in  bankruptcy.  Teachers  and  students 
have,  however,  one  excuse  for  this  otherwise  inexplica- 
ble tendency  to  forget  their  main  purpose  :  it  is  found 
in  the  multiplicity  of  their  purposes.  The  public  schools 
are  aiming  at  useful  knowledge,  good  character,  mental 
discipline,  mental  power,  a  many-sided  interest,  etc. 
For  intelligent  instruction  these  aims  should  be  ranked 
as  to  their  worth,  and  the  most  important  of  them  should 
be  kept  uppermost  in  mind.  But  it  ia  obviously  difKcuHt 
to  do  these  two  things,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  very  seldoni^ 
done  by  our  best  teachers  to-day.  Any  help  in  this\ 
direction  ought  gladly  to  be  welcomed. 

Our  public  schools  being  the  safeguard  of  our  nation, 
all  possible  provision  should  be  made  in  order  to  keep 
at  least  the  prime  object  of  instruction,  the  develop- 
ment of  character,  continually  betdre  the  minds  of  teach- 
ers. This  is  partially  accomplished  when  literature  and 
history  become  the  central  studies  in  the  curriculum — 
literature  during  the  early  years  of  school  before  history 
is  taught,  and  history  from  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  year 
on.  By  being  made  the  center  they  are  declared  the  con- 
trolling subjects ;  they  must  often  be  referred  to  for  sug- 
gestions to  other  subjects  ;  their  contents  will  be  often 
reviewed  and  viewed  again  in  new  lights,  as  they  finish 
the  introductions  to  topics  in  other  branches.  Hence 
constant  prominence  is  given  to  them,  special  emphasis 
is  laid  upon  them.  If,  now,  their  content  is  primarily 
«thical,  if  it  is  their  peculiar  characteristic  to  furnish 
right  ideals  of  character  and  to  engender  a  love  for  the 
same,  the  ethical  aim  of  instruction  is,  through  them, 
kept  ever  in  the  front  and  even  forced  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  teachers. 

Hence  I  conclude  that  Literature  and  History 
should  form  the  central  line  of  work,  for  two  reasons  : 
_firsl,  that  they  are  superior  in  ethical  value  to  nature 
study  ;  and  second,  that  they  act  as  constant  reminders 
of  the  ethical  aim  of  instruction. 
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Concentration  From  the   Experimen- 
tal Standpoint. 

By  Chas.  B.  Bliss. 

Concentration  !  What  an  epitome  of  the  spirit  of 
these  last  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  \  Trusts, 
alliances,  unions,  organization,  are  some  of  the  watch- 
words that  indicate  its  presence.  In  every  department 
of  human  activity,  social,  commercial,  political,  effort 
is  being  made  to  economize  thought,  time,  and  energy, 
to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  friction,  opposition,  and 
useless  repetition.  In  keeping  with  this  spirit  the  work 
of  the  schools  is  undergoing  a  most  critical  examina- 
tion. 

Our  system  of  education  appears  to  be  the  result  of 
a  slow,  unconscious  growth  of  many  years.  While  other 
sciences  and  arts  have  of  late  changed  rapidly  and  are 
now  changing  yet  more  rapidly,  the  methods  of  educa- 
tion on  the  whole  have  for  some  time  remained  com- 
parativelv  stationary.  The  same  subjects  are  taught  in 
practically  the  same  proportions  as  fifty  or  a  hundred 
years  ago.  But  now  the  question  is  being  raised 
whether  this  system  is  the  result  of  a  natural  growth 
and  therefore  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  the  mind,  or 
whether  its  development  may  not  have  been  deter- 
mined by  unessential  conditions  rather  than  by  the 
fundamental  nature  of  the  mind. 


As  a  matter  of  fact  many  serious  charges  have  been 
brought  against  the  order  of  studies  now  in  almost  uni- 
versal use.  It  is  claimed  that  it  is  not  economical,  that 
much  time  and  energy  is  wasted,  and  that  the 
opportunity  of  creating  mental  energy  is  often  lost; 
that  the  various  subjects  are  introduced  at  the  wrong 
age,  that  too  much  attention  is  given  to  some  subjects 
and  too  little  to  others.  That  too  many  entirely  inde- 
pendent subjects  are  studied  at  the  same  time,  thus 
making  it  impossible  to  gain  the  full  interest  of  the 
mind  for  any  one  of  them.  Too  much  or  too  little  at- 
tention is  given  to  physical  training,  to  the  feelings, 
the  imagination,  the  moral  nature,  or  the  religious  in- 
struction. Formal  studies  or  culture  studies,  classical 
courses  or  scientific  courses  are  too  prominent.  All 
these  and  many  other  criticisms  are  made  against  the 
various  courses  of  study  as  found  in  the  better  schools. 
For  any  discussion  as  to  courses  of  study  presupposes 
the  removal  of  the  more  conspicuous  faults  that  still 
mar  so  many  of  our  schools,  such  as  bad  ventilation, 
bad  light,  bad  seats,  bad  teachers.  About  such  there  is 
no  difference  of  opinion  among  those  who  think. 
Where  they  exist  there  is  simply  culpable  neglect. 

Together  with  the  various  criticisms  of  the  educa- 
tional systems  there  has  arisen  a  corresponding  confu- 
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sion  of  theories  for  improving  them.  Various  schemes 
of  correlation  have  been  presented,  running  all  the  way 
from  a  slight  change  in  the  usual  order  to  a  complete 
remodeling  of  the  whole  course  from  the  earliest  years 
to  the  end  of  the  university  course* 

Some  would  make  history  the  center  around  which 
the  studies  are  grouped,  others  geography,  or  nature 
study,  or  ethics,  or  morals,  or  religious  instruction. 
There  are  plans  for  changing  the  order  of  studies  and 
the  time  at  which  they  are  introduced,  plans  for  in- 
creasing or  decreasing  the  number  of  subjects  studied, 
plans  lengthening  or  shortening  the  time  of  study, 
plans  for  introducing  games,  physical  culture,  or  manual 
training,  and  plans  for  making  the  courses  more  classi- 
cal or  more  scientific  and  practical.  In  fact,  every  one 
who  pays  particular  attention  to  the  subject  feels  bound 
to  suggest  certain  changes. 

With  so  many  different  theories  starting  from  differ- 
ent points  of  view  and  without  any  common  basis  or 
aim,  it  is  not  strange  that  they  differ  widely  among  them- 
selves, and,  taken  together,  present  a  scene  of  almost 
.  hopeless  confusion.  While  this  difference  of  opinion 
exists  among  the  leaders  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
any  very  great  or  lasting  reform  will  be  secured.  The 
various  theories  will  be  adopted  by  their  adherents, 
and  an  occasional  suggestion  may  be  more  or  less  widely 
accepted,  but  none  of  the  problems  will  ever  be  solved 
satisfactorily  until  the  whole  field  has  been  thoroughly 
investigated  in  the  spirit  of  modern  science.  The 
problem  of  concentration  or  correlation  clearly  involves 
all  the  other  questions  connected  with  the  course  of 
study,  and  can  never  be  settled  by  itself. 

In  our  study  of  these  various  problems  we  can  start 
with  a  careful  examination  of  the  educational  ideas  of 
different  nations  in  different  periods  of  their  history 
and  we  can  trace  the  effects  of  their  systems  upon 
the  various  nations,  but  we  must  do  far  more  than 
this. 

The  history  of  discoveries  in  electricity  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  solve  the  new  problems  of  the  present  day. 
No  science  can  advance  without  making  use  of  careful, 
painstaking  experiment  and  investigation,  and  there  is 
no  exception  to  this  rule  in  the  case  of  educational  sci- 
ence. The  only  difference  is  that  its  phenomena  are  vast- 
ly more  complicated  and  yield  themselves  less  readily  to 
scientific  methods.  Their  scientific  treatment  involves 
the  thorough  study  of  the  mind  in  all  its  relations,  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  its  development  and  possibilities. 
It  includes  differences  due  to  race,  climate,  social  condi- 
tions, religious  and  moral  training,  in  fact  all  the  in- 
fiuences  that  are  or  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
development  of  human  nature.  And  yet  while  the 
field  is  so  vast  and  many  of  its  problems  so  indefinite, 
it  is  not  rash  to  expect  that  within  a  few  years  the 
science  of  education  may  have  a  firm  basis  in  a  body 
of  facts  concerning  which  there  shall  be  no  dispute. 
The  signs  of  the  times  that  justify  this  expectation  are 
the  phenomenal  interest  in  ctiild  study,  the  rapid  multi- 
plication of  psychological  laboratories — twenty-seven 
having  been  founded  in  America  alone  during  the  last 
seven  years — and  the  splendid  beginning  already  made 
in  this  special  line  of  investigation. 

It  is  impossible  to  forecast  with  anv  confidence  the 
detailed  development  of  this  work.  Indeed  no  small 
part  of  the  work  is  that  of  definitely  stating  the  prob- 
lem to  be  undertaken.  But  judging  from  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  case  and  from  what  has  already  been  done 
we  can  indicate  in  a  general  way  some  of  the  lines  of 
work  that  will  be  carried  out. 

In  the  first  place  all  the  psychological  experiments  of 
any  value  which  have  been  made  upon  individuals  will 
be  extended  to  a  large  number  of  individuals  of  differ- 
ent ages,  thus  giving  a  definite  idea  of  the  development 
of  the  different  elements  of  the  mind  from  j^ear  to  year,* 
beginning  with  earliest  childhood.  In  the  study  of 
simple  sensations  we  shall  expect  an  exact  statement 
of  the  growth  and  development  of  ail  the  elements  of 
the  various  senses,  such  as  taste,  smell,  temperature, 
touch,  sight,  the  normal  condition  at  each  d^e  and 
the  .liability   of  variation,   the   effect   of    practice,   fa- 


tigue and  interest,  the  effect  of  excellence  or  defi- 
ciency in  one  sense  upon  the  other  senses,  the 
relation  of  acuteness  in  the  special  senses  to  gen- 
eral brightness  or  mental  ability,  the  differences 
due  to  sex,  nationality,  and  surroundings.  These  and 
many  other  facts  concerning  the  simple  sensations  can 
be  expressed  exactly,  and  will  throw  a  vast  amount  of 
light  upon  the  nature  of  the  mind  and  the  proper  treat- 
ment it  should  receive.  The  study  of  the  feelings  will 
include  the  various  kinds  of  feeling,  the  age  at  which 
each  arises,  reaches  it  maximum  and  declines,  the  vari- 
ation from  year  to  year  and  from  day  to  day,  the  effect 
of  repetition,  repeated  stimulation,  of  different  kinds  of 
work  and  play,  normal  and  abnormal  conditions,  the 
influence  of  feelings  on  other  mental  phenomena,  on 
each  other,  and  on  the  whole  person.  The  study  of 
voluntary  powers  will  include  motor  ability,  motor  con- 
trol, accuracy  and  steadiness  of  muscular  movement^ 
powers  of  concentration  and  attention,  all  with  refer- 
ence to  age,  sex,  nationality,  training,  and  the  other 
powers  of  mind  and  body.  In  the  realm  of  ideas  we  can 
study  the  content  of  the  mind  at  different  ages  and. 
under  different  conditions,  the  natural  order  of  succes- 
sion of  thoughts,  the  l^ws  of  association,  apperception^ 
judgment,  and  reasoning  powers.  In  studying  memory 
we  can  start  with  the  more  simple  forms,  such  as  mem- 
ory for  color,  size,  shape,  movement,  and  proceed  to  the 
more  complicated  processes  of  memory  for  words,  pic- 
tures, and  ideas,  showing  the  development  according  to 
age  and  various  methods  of  training.  We  can  study 
the  imagination,  recording  the  change  from  year  to 
year,  the  effect  of  cultivation  or  repression,  the  influ- 
ence on  other  mental  activities.  The  general  study  of 
the  laws  of  interest  also  promises  good  results.  This  will 
include  the  natural  tastes  and  instincts,  the  number  of 
things  that  can  hold  the  interest  at  the  same  time,  the 
grouping  of  interests,  the  power  of  various  motives  at  dif- 
ferent ages,  prizes,  games,  ambition,  duty,  and  life  pur- 
poses. This  is  especially  important  since  all  genuine 
correlation  must  be  a  correlation  of  interests  ;  upon  that 
depends  the  strength  of  memory,  association,  imagina- 
tion, and  all  the  mental  powers.  As  to  physical  condi- 
tions, we  ought  to  know  the  normal  rate  of  devel- 
opment of  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  the  effect  of 
different  exercises,  the  amount  of  sleep  and  exercise 
needed ;  the  development  of  the  nervous  system,  the 
various  brain  centers,  the  effect  of  physical  excitement 
and  fatigue,  the  relation  of  body  to  mind,  the  laws  of 
heredity,  and  the  possibility  of  overcoming  them. 

These  points,  taken  entirely  at  random  and  without 
reference  to  natural  order  or  logical  sequence,  indicate 
the  vast  possibilities  of  psychological  investigation  in 
solving  the    great    educational    problems,   and    chief 
among  them,  or  rather   the  sum  of  them  all,  that  of 
concentration  or  correlation.     The  mere  statement  of  a 
few  of  the  problems  is  also  sufficient  to  convince   us 
that  the  task  is  no  easy  one,  which  can  be  settled  in  a 
few  days,  but  one  that  calls  for  years  of  patient  investi- 
gation.     As  in  all  science,  much  work  must  be  done 
which  at  the  time  may  not  seem  to  have  any  direct 
bearing  upon  the  practical  aims,  and  many  are  doubt- 
less discouraged  when  they  see  how  insignificant  is  the 
work    already  done   in   comparison    to   the   problems 
awaiting  solution.      All  such  must  remember  that  they 
are  at  the  beginning  of  the  science,  not  the  end.     They 
must  look  forward  for  their  encouragement  and  not 
backward.      It  is  scarcely  ten  years  since  mental   phe- 
nomena began  to  be  investigated  with   the  spirit  and 
methods  of  modern  science,  and  a  much  shorter  time 
since  their  development,  which   is,  perhaps,  the  aspect 
of  most  interest  to  pedagogy,  began   to  receive   scien- 
tific attention.      And  yet  the  results  already  obtained, 
but  which  can  not  be  indicated  here,  well  repay  careful 
study.      As  a  compensation  for  the  incomplete  condi- 
tion of  the  science,  we  have  the  privilege,  if  we  will 
take  the  time  to  do  patient,  careful  work,  of  making 
valuable  additions  to  the  data  of  the  science  and  so  of 
helping  toward  the  solution  of  the  great  problems  of 
education. 
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The  School  Curriculum. 


By  Edward  F.  Buchner. 
Attempts  at  readjustments  have  lost  their  foreboding 
aspect.  We  are  grown  wiser,  and  the  sane  man  is  more 
than  apt  to  welcome  changes.  Indeed,  an  epoch  or  a 
community  which  evinces  no  change  is  soon  regarded 
as  stagnant.  Its  life  has  gone  out ;  nay,  even  worse, 
the  continuance  of  its  deadness  is  a  menace  to  the  wel- 
fare of  those  held  in  close  relation  to  it.  Thus,  what  in 
general  is  true  of  ihe  life  of  the  race,  is  uniquely  true 
in  educational  activity.  The  history  of  pedagogics  can 
well  be  thought  of  as  little  more  than  a  record  of  ener- 
getic and  typical  efforts  to  introduce  pedagogical  re- 
forms. The  world's  educators  have  been  the  "  reform- 
ers," those  who  are  bold  to  see  the  need  of,  and  to  in- 
troduce readjustments  either  in  educational  ideas  or  in 
pedagogical  practice. 


['  No  feature  of  nineteenth  century  education  is  more 
prominent,  and  thus  worthy  of  extended  significance  in 
the  diagnosis  of  our  pedagogic  condition,  than  the 
vigorous  and  long  continued  efforts  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  change  in  the  curriculum.  Not  only  is  the 
century  thus  healthily  breaking  with  the  Sfurmis(hen 
traditions  of  three  hundred  years  ;  but  the  insight  of 
educational  thought  is  thus  keen  in  resolutely  bringing 
itself  to  the  severest  task  which  pedagogic  necessity  can 
ever  force  upon  reflection.  The  problem  of  the  eurrUu- 
lum  is  the  crowning  problem  in  the  scienee  of  pedagogy. 
Towards  its  solution  all  other  considerations  contribute, 
and  in  it  they  all  converge.  The  focal  point  in  peda- 
gogy is  the  course  of  study.  Just  as  physics  and  chem- 
istry arc  summed  up  in  the  molecular  and  atomic 
theories  of  matter  ;  just  as  biology  with  every  advance 
throws  light  on  the  abiding  enigma  of  life  ;  just  as  the 
being  and  nature  of  the  Absolute  is  the  synthetic  task 
of  philosophical  reflection, — so  are  the  conclusions  of 
the  pedagogue  synthesized  and  reflected  in  the  solution 
he  gives  to  the  problem  of  the  curriculum.  He  who  has 
perfected  the  curriculum  has  exhausted  the  unknown 
relations  which  it  is  the  duty  of  educational  thought  to 
investigate. 

Through  the  course  of  study,  final  unity  comes  to 
considerations  respecting  the  function  of  the  teacher, 
to  inquiries  into  psychological  possibilities  in  early  de- 
velopments, and  to  the  fruits  of  experience  with  the 
logical  relations  and  pedagogical  values  of  the  various 
groups  of  knowledge  and  art  which  are  to  form  the  ma- 
terial of  instruction.  To  those  who  have  "  given  o'er" 
in  their  hopes  of  "  scientific  pedagogy,"  a  reviving  sug- 
gestion may  come  from  the  truth  of  the  relation  affirmed, 
as  it  has  been  forced  upon  our  attention  by  the  practical 
movements  in  education.  The  curriculum  is  the  "  work- 
ing hypothesis  "  of  pedagogy.  It  is  even  more, — the 
one  standard  by  which  the  educationist  can  measure 
the  abstractness  or  the  concreteness  of  the  treatment 
given  to  any  detached  portion  of  the  educational  pro- 
cess. Always  to  orientate  your  consideratioiie  in  light 
of  the  needs  and  possibilities  within  the  curriculum  Is 
to  keep  a  growing  and  promising  freshness  and  actuality 


in  your  educational  thinking.  Pedagogic  romancing 
will  forever  be  cured  it  thought  be  kept  serious  under 
the  influence  of  the  curriculum. 

Though  one  may  be  disposetl  to  admit  that  the 
problem  of  the  curriculum  is  as  abiding  as  the  imper- 
fections of  the  race,  and  as  the  failures  of  education  to 
realize  its  Hauptzivetk,  at  the  same  time  the  doubt  may 
deepen  that  the  problem  is  aas  der  luft,  and  could  never 
be  of  earthly  service  were  a  genius  to  arise,  who  would 
solve  this  riddle  pedagogic.  A  brief  recollection  of  the 
genesis  and  adoption  of  the  "Seven  Liberal  Arts," 
the  iron-clad  classicism  of  three-by-four,  in  which  we 
were  jacketed  by  Sturm,  and  the  failures  of  the  best  of 
the  reformers  to  remove  this  hindrance  to  a  fuller  and 
stronger  culture  may  well  discourage  him  who  has  faith 
in  pedagogic  thinking.  No  less  are  the  diflSculties  ham- 
pering a  solution,  which  come  from  the  almost  com- 
monly recognized  fact  that  the  sciences  are  not  logical 
in  their  relations  and  will  not  submit  to  a  fusion  into 
one  or  more  concepts.  The  partial  and  defective  class- 
ifications by  Comte,  Spencer,  and  others,  indicate  the 
futility  of  directing  hope  to  that  quarter.  The  limita- 
tions of  genetic  psychology  and  the  stupendous  fact  of 
psychical  individuality  complicate  the  difficulties  as 
nothing  else.  Likewise  the  admitted  tentativcness  and 
inadequacy  of  the  definite  efforts  in  more  recent  times 
increase  one's  distrust  in  a  hope  that  the  way  of  the 
curriculum  is  leading  from  darkness  into  light.  Bot 
that  weakness  of  spirit  which  flees  from  initial  limita- 
tions or  failures  can  never  possess  the  birthright  of 
educational  thought.  Yet  the  breach  made  by  such 
timely  flight  is  welcomed  by  the  true  educationist. 

Since  the  curriculum  thus  appears  as  the  crowning 
problem  in  education,  the  first  item  in  our  hope  of  a 
solution  appears  on  the  basis  of  our  general  faith  in  the 
possibility  of  knowledge  at  ali.  If  pedagogy  is  rational 
to  any  degree,  then  this  problem  extends  the  promise 
of  receiving  some  acceptable  solution.  As  inquirers  into 
the  unknown  and  as  adjusters  of  concepts,  we  may  ever 
hope  that  our  progressive  efforts  are  to  be  rewarded 
with  some  modicum  of  truth  respecting  the  pedagogic 
relations  so  vitally  summarized  in  a  curriculum.  And 
yet,  even  a  cursory  survey  of  the  pedagogic  travail  of 
the  last  three  centuries,  or  of  the  manifold  and  hidden 
relations  in  which  the  problem  is  set,  tends  to  weaken 
our  faith  and  makes  inroads  on  our  hope  that  success 
is  at  hand.  To  such  lengths,  however,  past  discour- 
agements and  partial  failures  should  never  carry  us.  If 
they  only  baptize  us  anew  with  cautiousness,  then  those 
historic  experiences  are  blessed. 

There  are  two  or  three  general  considerations  which 
ought  to  increase  our  confidence  and  guide  our  endeav- 
ors. Why  is  a  solution  of  the  problem  possible  ?  Be- 
cause of  the  three-fold  unity  which  it  is  the  special  duty 
of  theoretical  and  practical  pedagogy  to  harmonize,  viz  : 
— the  unity  of  mind,  the  units  of  the  world,  and  the  unity 
of  knowledge.  On  these  three  we  must  build,  but  the 
greatest  of  these  is  the  unity  of  mind. 

We  have,  however,  imagined  the  solution  of  a  problem 
which  we  have  failed  as  yet  clearly  to  apprehend. 
Respecting  the  curriculum,  there  are  many  pet  phrases 
in  vogue  and  stray  pregnant  thoughts.  Yet  the  neo- 
phyte may  attempt  to  look  answeringly  wise  when  he 
questions  the  purport' of  the  refrain  in  terminology  and 
hubbub  of  ideas.  If  he  bethinks  himself  it  will  soon 
appear  that  the  factors  in  the  educational  process,  and 
the  material  of  instruction  which  is  its  pabulum  are 
scattered  and  unrelated.  Isolation  of  facts  and  discon- 
nected cognitions  are  the  traditional  fruits  of  teaching. 
Perhaps,  some  day  he  may  be  startled  to  find,  for  ex- 
ample,as  I  did  recently,  that  to  cultured  boys  of  twelve 
and  fourteen  (who  had  long  been  taught  <?)  the  outline 
Jife  of  Jesus)  that  life  may  have  been  lived  on  the  planet 
Mars,  or  during  last  century  so  far  as  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  facts  went  (they  were  not  my  pupils).  Such 
experience  impresses  the  teacher  with  the  futility  of  his 
pious  efTorts  to  educate,  and  the  hollowness  of  his  pupils' 
acquisitions.  When  his  work  is  done,  he  is  amazed  at 
the  illusion  of  knowledge  and  the  ghosttiness  of  char- 
acter  which  have  been  ripening  under  his  pedagogic 
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care.  His  final  regrets  are  the  instincts  which  in  the 
history  of  pedagogy  have  been  awakened  to  a  full  con- 
sciousness facing  ihe  problem  of  the  curriculum.  What 
the  true  teacher  naively  craves  is  the  object  of  rational 
pedagogy  as  it  attempts  to  remove  the  factness  of  facts, 
their  isolation,  and  to  unify  progressively  the  primi- 
tively unrelated  elements  of  education.  The  curriculum 
should  pursue  the  ideal  of  education  which  is  to  unify 
the  factors  of  skill  and  culture  into  that  totality  which 
is  called  life.  Then  is  the  educated  truly  such  when  he 
is  fitted  to  take  his  place  in  that  sphere  where  all  rela- 
tions are  progressively  fused  in  the  onward  movement 
of  human  existence.  The  curriculum  grows  in  dignity 
as  we  recognize  that  it  is  the  organic  mechanism  which 
is  to  be  effective  in  bringing  unity  out  of  diversity, 
order  out  of  chaos,  harmony  out  ot  discord.  In  brief, 
then,  the  problem  of  the  curriculum  is  explicitly  just 
what  is  implicitly  the  problem  of  education  itself :  how 
to  reach  by  the  artificial  process  of  the  school  that 
totality  which  is  the  ideal  of  human  development.  Such 
an  end  and  the  more  recent  efforts  to  realize  it  are 
crystallized  in  the  phrases,  "shortening  and  enriching 
the  course  of  study,"  the  "  correlation."  "  co-ordination," 
**  concentration,"  and  "  sub-ordiuation  "  of  studies,  etc. 
And  modern  pioneers  in  pedagogy  are  not  content  to 
present  the  mere  matter  of  his  education  to  the  pupil, 
and  allow  his  psychical  processes  to  run  their  own  course 
towards  the  fusion  of  that  material.  With  an  increas- 
ing array  of  proposals,  they  insist  that  the  course  of 
instruction  shall  be  so  readjusted  that  the  naivete  of 
mental  development  shall  be  replaced  by  the  inciting 
strength  of  pedagogic  environment. 

Whatever  spccilic  solution  may  be  given  to  the  prob- 
lem, it  cannot  contradict  the  three  principles  mentioned 
above  and  at  the  same  time  be  approved.  Likewise,  no 
solution  has  ^_  deeper  foundation;  beyond  them,  no 
curriculum  can'^go.  They  are  to  be  accepted  as  the 
postulates,  so  to  speak,  with  which  the  educationist 
proceeds  to  his  inquiries.  They  are  his  assumptions 
which  as  a  pedagogue  he  cannot  stop  to  verify.  From 
a  cognate  science  he  learns  that  individuality  is  the 
ripest  fruit  of  our  psychological  development.  As  we 
grow  from  more  to  more  as  minds  we  differentiate  our- 
selves completely.  We  grow  to  be  not  only  one  mind 
with  one  life  history,  but  our  unitary  character  deepens 
as  it  makes  itself  distinct  in  its  individuality.  This 
tendency  to  individualization  is  common  to  all  organic 
beings,  but  in  man,  the  higher  the  mental  development 
the  more  manifest  becomes  the  individual  character. 
The  infant  and  youth,  however,  must  travel  the  perilous 
way  of  integration  before  attaining  that  goal  of  men- 
tality. That  he  is  moving  in  that  direction  must  be 
the  belief  of  every  educator,  a  belief  which  shall  shapen 
the  manner  of  treating  the  pupil  and  the  content  of  the 
instruction  presented  to  him.  It  is  this  psychological 
fact  which  insists  that  the  youth  shall  find  unity  in  the 
educational  process.  To  satisfy  this  demand  is  a  unique 
duty  of  the  curr  culum,  made  difficult  by  the  adverse 
phases  in  the  pupil's  development. 

Thar  it  is  one  world  to  be  known,  one  world  of  nature 
and  human  life,  is  the  complement  to  the  psychological 
unit  which  enters  into  our  solution,  and  emphasizes  the 
point  that  the  groups  of  knowledges  are  to  be  articu- 
lated, as  it  were,  into  a  system.  Without  this  hope  and 
this  goal  we  will  forever  be  teaching  isolated  facts. 
Blocks  of  information  will  then  be  given  to  the  youth 
who  can  never  discover  that  a  fact  even  is  not  a  fact 
because  it  is  a  fact,  but  only  because  it  is,  as  a  fact,  de- 
pendent on  an  entire  system  of  facts.  This  objective 
aspect  of  pedagogic  factors  continually  demands  such  a 
succession  of  studies  that  in  the  child's  mind  there  shall 
be  a  deepening  sense  of  the  relatedness  of  all  things. 
Whether  this  will  burden  or  lighten  the  educational 
task  is  not  pertinent.  A  refusal  to  accept  this  postulate, 
and  to  act  accordingly  is  a  surety  that  your  teaching 
will  be  ot  the  traditional  devitalizing  type. 

What  additional  principles  underlie  a  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  curriculum,  and  what  are  the  merits  or 
defects  of  the  various  schemes  advanced  during  the  last 
forty  years,  may  well  bs  reserved  for  future  considera- 


tion. The  inquiring  teacher  can  best  be  hopeful  in  lay- 
ing an  enduring  foundation,  and  in  believing  that  the 
details  of  the  solution  are  to  be  secured  either  through 
corellaries  or  empirical  illustrations  of  the  principles  al- 
ready mentioned.  No  generously  minded  teacher  or 
organizer  will  allow  the  simplest  minutiae  to  escape 
rendering  their  service  to  that  triplicity  which,  in  any 
case,  gives  the  fundamental  warrant  for  attempting  the 
educational  process  at  all. 
Yale  University,  June,  1895. 


What  has  been  Accomplished  in 
Nature  Study  in  Correlation. 

By  Wilbur  S.  Jackman.* 
The  present  educational  movement  is  characterized  by 
an  earnest  search  for  fundamental  principles.  A  firm 
belief  in  the  supremacy  of  natural  law  will  be  the  ulti- 
mate creed  of  all  peoples  ;  this  will  be  the  great  rallying 
center  and  harmonizing  influence  in  every  field  of  human 
thought. 


County  Normul  ^bool. 


The  subject  matter  of  all  study,  in  the  last  analysis, 
presents  itself  to  the  student  under  the  conception  of 
energy  ;  it  is  in  this  great  underlying  conception  that 
the  fundamental  unity  of  all  subjects  may  be  perceived- 
The  relations  which  unify  all  the  so  called  different 
branches  of  study,  under  the  conception  of  energy,  may 
be  termed  the  logical  relations ;  those  relations  by  which 
the  subjects  unfold  themselves  to  the  mind  are  the  psy- 
chological relations.  The  Old  Education  laid  stress 
upon  the  former,  the  New  Education  emphasizes  the 
latter. 

Correlation  consists  of  that  psychologic  arrangement 
and  presentation  of  subject  matter  through  which  the 
logical  relations  of  the  different  branches  may  most 
readily  appear. 

The  principles  of  correlation  are  now  beingapplied  to 
the  old  courses  of  study  with  revolutionary  efTects.  In 
the  work  of  reform  and  reorganization  of  the  curriculum 
in  the  primary  and  grammar  grades,  nature  study  is 
playing  the  leading  part.  Its  entrance  to  the  grammar 
school  course  has  been  beset  with  many  difficulties.  It 
entered  from  the  side  of  the  high  school ;  it  should  have 
come  from  the  kindergarten.  Through  the  specializa- 
tion of  subjects  in  the  high  school,  each  branch  of  sci- 
ence had  its  champion  who  entered  the  lists  determined 
to  make  his  subject  the  organizing  center.  The  first 
step,  therefore,  in  correlation  was  to  determine  the 
natural  relations  of  the  different  branches  of  science  to 
each  other.  Psychological  considerations  have  made  it 
evident  that  no  subject  can  be  made  the  orgaiizing  cen- 
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ter,  but,  that  each  bears  a  direct  relation  to  the  demands 
of  growth  in  the  child.  Nature  study  is,  therefore,  now 
organized  upon  this  basis, — the  subjects  not  being  sub 
ordinated  one  to  another,  but  all  properly  related  to  the 
needs  of  child  growth. 

The  old  courses  of  study  were  poverty-stricken  In  the 
want  of  thought  material  ;  in  the  rich  supply  of  this, 
nature  study  has  been  a  veritable  Godsend  to  the 
schools.  In  the  first  eager  use  of  the  new  subject  mat- 
ter, it  seemed  as  if  the  old,  long-established  studies 
would  be  driven  from  the  field.  But  thought  and  ex- 
pression are  the  two  essential  and  correlative  aspects  of 
education.  Expression  is  the  outward  realization  of 
thought  in  action  ;  action  is  possible  only  through  form. 
Thes;  considerations  made  it  evident  that  there  must 
be,  not  strife,  but  reconciliation  between  the  new  thuughl 
studies  and  the  old/u/-m  studies.  This  is  the  work  now 
going  on  in  the  best  schools.  ^ 

With  nature  study  the  problem  was  two-fold  :  first,  its 
correlation  with  reading,  writing,  number,  drawing, 
painting,  and  ail  the  other  form  studies  ;  and,  second, 
its  correlation  with  its  yoke-fellow  in  thought,  history 
including  literature.  In  the  first,  much  has  been  ac- 
complished, and  complete  success  is  promised.  Nature 
study  practically  introduced  making,  modeling,  and 
painting  into  the  schools  ;  it  has  rationalized  the  methods 
in  teaching  all  the  rest  and  it  has  saved  childhood  from 
the  dangers  of  intellectual  starvation.  History  and 
literature,  in  this  wcrk,  have  been  valiant  allies. 

In  the  correlation  of  science  with  history,  but  com- 
paratively few  have  grasped  the  underlying  principles. 
The  efforts  in  this  direction  have  been  largelv  devoted 
to  a  search  for  jingling  words  in  one  of  the  subjects 
that  will  suit  rhyming  companions  in  the  other.  The 
correlation  of  these  two  thought  snbjects  can  take  place 
only  on  two  conditions, — first,  it  must  be  shown  that 
nature  study  directly  influences  the  moral  nature  ;  and, 
second,  the  events  of  history  must  be  taken  from  the 
realm  of  chance  and  whim  and  be  referred  for  interpre- 
tation to  the  operation  of  natural  law.  (For  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  this  topic  by  the  author  of  this  paper,  refer  to 
Educational  Reviciv  for  May,  1895.) 

After  the  principles  upon  which  correlation  must  take 
place  be  fully  understood,  much  confusion  must  still  re- 
sult in  the  early  attempts  to  apply  them.  We  are  yet  to 
pass  through  an  era  of  miserably  poor  teaching.  But 
the  blunders  of  the  present  generation  will  be  transmitted 
to  posterity  as  evidence  of  our  sincerity  of  purpose  and 
as  proofs  of  our  courage  in  a  struggle  for  the  rational 
in  education.— C  C.  N.  S.  Env(lof>e,Jane,  'p/. 


A  Plan  of  Correlation, 

By  C.  B.  Gilbert. 

The  editor  of  The  Journal  has  asked  me  to  write  an 
article  outlining  a  plan  of  correlation  for  schools.  In 
this  article  the  term  correlation  will  be  used  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  employed  by  the  younger  school  of  Amer- 
ican pedagogs,  signifying  the  recognition  in  school  cur- 
ricula of  those  natural  relations  which  exist  among  the 
various  branches  of  human  learningand  the  presentation 
of  those  branches  to  the  child's  mind  in  the  process  of 
his  education  in  such  a  manner  that  his  knowledge  of 
them  shall  necessarily  include  a  knowledge  of  their  re- 
lations. 

It  is  the  aim  of  a  properly  correlated  course  of  study 
to  establish  true  relations  in  the  child's  consciousness 
between  himself  and  his  environment.  This  does  not 
imply  that  ihe  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  the  chief  or 
final  end  of  education. 

The  relation  of  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  to  edu- 
cation cannot  be  fully  treated  here,  but  this  much  mav 
be  said  :  The  acquisition  of  knowledge  has  in  education 
a  two-fold  use,  as  a  secondary  end  and  as  a  means  to  a 
higher  end.  As  an  end,  knowledge  is  in  itself  desirable. 
It  is  man's  principal  tool  ;  his  chief  weapon  to  be  used 
in  the  conquest  of  the  wiirld.  .-^s  a  means  its  acquisi- 
tion is  the  chief  gymnastic  for  the  exercise  of  the  fac- 


ulties by  which  the  child  is  to  gain  the  power  that  will 
enable  him  to  use  his  knowledge  well  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  definite  ends.  Further,  the  kind  of  facts  pre- 
sented to  the  child  and  the  method  of  presentation  have 
very  much  to  do  with  the  cultivation  of  his  disposition, 
of  his  ideals,  and  of  the  tendency  and  strength  of  his 
will,  which  is  tbe  highest  aim  of  education.  For  all 
these  purposes  a  correlated  course  of  study  is  vastly  su- 
perior to  any  other. 

Knowledge  is  readily  classiiied  into  a  few  general 
divisions,  which  for  educational  purposes,  may  be  divided 
into  two  great  groups.  In  the  first  group  are  found  the 
great  fundamentals  of  human  knowledge.  They  arc, 
knowledge  of  society  past  and  present,  and  of  the  ideals 
of  man,  the  laws,  organizations,  and  labors  by  which  the 


human  race  has  accomplished  its  emancipation  and  pro- 
gress ;  knowledge  of  the  earth,  the  scene  of  man's  activ- 
ity, and  of  the  laws  and  phenomenaof  the  natural  world; 
— the  forces  to  be  overcome  and  used  by  the  human  being 
in  the  attainment  of  his  ends— that  is,  history,  literature, 
geography,  and  natural  science.  To  the  second  great 
group  belong  the  various  aris  ;  the  products  of  man's 
device  by  which  are  made  possible  the  control  of  nature 
for  man's  ends  and  the  effective  communication  between 
human  souls.  These  are  reading,  writing,  drawing. 
spelling,  painting,  modeling,  and  mechanical  construc- 
tion. The  importance  of  these  various  branches  of 
knowledge  no  one  denies.  The  educational  problem  is 
to  so  present  them  that  the  child's  mind  shall  not  be 
confused  by  multiplicity  nor  dwarfed  by  paucity,  but 
shall  at  each  stage  of  his  growth  grasp  all  of  the  knowl- 
edge that  his  mind  is  fitted  ro  digest,  and  all  that  he 
needs  for  further  advancement. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  limited  and  isolated 
bits  of  fact  are  best  for  the  immature  mind.  The  worlo 
ot  knowledge  as  of  matter  is  one  and  spherical.  Each 
individual  is  the  center  of  his  own  sphere.  The  child's 
sphere  has  a  shorter  radius,  but  it  should  be  a  sphere 
nevertheless.  What  knowledge  he  has  at  any  stage 
should  be  related  knowledge,  for  this  only  is  useful 
knowledge. 

Before  outlining  the  plan  of  correlation  two  or  three 
principles  most  be  stated  :  ist.  Such  a  correlation  must 
be  natural  and  not  artificial.  It  must  simply  seek  to 
make  apparent  naturarlly  exi>ting  relations,  theunityand 
solidarity  of  knowledge.  No  mechanical  concentration 
of  study  about  one  branch  arbitrarily  chosen  as  a  center 
will  answer.  There  is  danger  that  such  an  arrangement 
willproveworsethan  the  leaching  of  the  various  branches 
separately,  allowing  the  child  to  discover  their  relations 
as  he  may,  because  an  artificial  correlation  is  false  and 
opposed  to  the  real  end  of  correlation.  The  only  con- 
centration possible  is  that  which  makes  the  child  the 
center.  Too  great  desire  to  make  a  correlation  superfi- 
cially evident  in  the  course  of  study  is  dangerous.     The 
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spirit  of  correlation  must  be  present  subjectively  in  the 
teacher.  This  is  much  more  important  than  that  it  be 
mechanicall/  present  in  the  course  of  study. 

Again,  no  important  branch  of  study  can  be  taught 
wholly  incidentally.  Each  .subject  has  something  which 
is  essentially  its  own  and  which  cannot  be  taught  as  an 
incident  to  any  other  subject.  Each  also  has  many 
branches  which  cannot  be  taught  apart  from  other  sub- 
jects. These  facts  are  too  often  ignored  in  courses  of 
study.  The  greater  part  of  history  has  to  be  taught  as 
history  and  cannot  be  made  an  adjunct  of  geography  or 
literature.  Even  the  arts  have  their  technique  which 
must  receive  time  and  attention,  though  with  some  of 
them,  as  writing,  a  very  limited  amount  of  time  is  suffi- 
cient for  this  technique,  and  for  the  most  part  they  can 
be  taught  as  incidentals. 

The  first  essential  in  arranging  a  correlated  course  of 
study  is  a  clear  comprehension  of  form  and  content  ; 
content  being  that  which  is  valuable  in  itself,  and  form 
including  those  subjects  and  departments  of  subjects 
which  derive  their  value  from  somethinj?  else.  In  a  gen- 
eral way  the  two  great  groups  of  subjects  of  which  I  have 
spoken  constitute  the  proper  content  of  education. 
This  is  only  a  general  division  and  not  exclusive.  There 
must  be  no  exact  mechanical  separation  of  form  and  con- 
tent. As  I  have  said,  regarding  correlation  in  general, 
the  distinction  must  exist  subjectively  in  the  mind  of 
the  teacher  before  courses  of  study  can  approximate  this 
division. 

Having  clearly  in  mind  this  division  into  form  and 
content,  matter  essentially  valuable  on  one  side  and 
matter  with  a  derived  value  on  the  other,  it  is  evident 
that  the  first  aim  must  be  to  see  that  at  all  points  in  the 
course  of  study  there  is  abundance  of  valuable  content 
matter  to  equip  the  child  with  all  possible  useful  knowl- 
edge, and  also  to  serve  as  the  best  possible  mental  gym- 
nastic. There  should  be  in  every  grade,  even  from  the 
lowest,  studies  which  will  introduce  the  child  to  the 
world  he  lives  in  and  the  world  he  lives  upon.  That  is, 
there  should  be  from  the  beginning  something  of  his- 
tory, literature,  geography,  and  natural  science  for  the 
child.  No  course  of  study  in  these  days  can  be  called 
either  rational  or  humane  which  gives  a  little  child 
merely  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  but  nothing  to 
enrich  the  mind. 

The  second  step  evidently  must  be  to  see  that  these 
branches  of  valuable  knowledge  are  presented  to  the 
child  in  proper  relations — that  is,  they  are  correlated  at 
each  step — that  is,  the  child  must  not  be  studying  at  the 
same  time  the  history  of  Greece,  the  geography  of  China, 
the  literature  of  England,  with  the  Crusades  for  the  sub- 
ject, the  flora  of  Texas,  and  the  fauna  of  Minnesota. 

Content  studies  for  the  different  grades  having  been 
carefully  selected  and  arranged,  provision  must  be 
made  for  the  form  studies,  that  while  the  child's  mind 
is  being  enriched  by  the  study  of  the  great  subjects  of 
human  interest,  he  may  be  at  the  same  time  acquiring 
the  power  to  express  himself  and  to  comprehend  more 
fully  what  others  have  expressed,  and  thus  be  equip- 
ping himself  more  and  more  completely  for  his  continu- 
ally enlarging  life.  These  form  studies  must  be  care- 
fully correlated  with  the  content  studies.  The  child 
must  read  as  his  reading  lesson  literature  which  belongs 
to  some  of  the  content  studies  already  provided  for 
For  his  language  lesson  he  must  practice  the  art  of  ex- 
pression upon  some  valuable  content  occurring  in  the 
curriculum  already  arranged. 

For  example  :  Suppose  he  has  been  studying  nature, 
has  been  observing  some  flower  or  animal  minutely. 
Thought  has  been  stimulated  in  him  by  the  process. 
He  has  learned  something  which  he  desires  to  express. 
He  is  encouraged  to  give  free  expression  to  his  thought, 
both  orally  and  in  writing,  and  thus  acquires  the  power 
of  expression  in  the  only  way.  He  is  also  learning  to 
write  and  to  spell  at  the  same  time.  In  these  various 
exercises  defects  will  appear  in  reading,  writing,  and 
spelling.  The  child  will  need  more  knowledge  than  he 
has  in  order  to  express  himself  well.  This  furnishes  oc- 
casion for  lessons  in  the  technique  of  the  various  form 
subjects.     The  child  who  is  sent  to  a  dictionary  to  learn 


how  to  spell  a  word  which  he  needs  to  use,  or  is  given  a 
lesson  upon  the  construction  of  the  sentence  over  which 
ee  has  bungled  in  his  eagerness  to  put  his  thought  into 
intelligible  form,  or  has  failed  to  make  plain  to  the 
teacher  or  the  class  the  beautiful  thought  of  some  pas- 
sage in  literature,  is  ready  for  a  lesson  in  the  technique 
of  these  arts.  Every  condition  is  right.  His  interest  is 
aroused,  which  is  the  first  essential  to  a  successful  lesson 
of  any  kind.  He  has  desire  for  the  knowledge  which 
comes  with  the  interest,  and  the  knowledge  will  be  at 
once  apperceived,  for  the  ground  is  fertile. 

These  instances  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  my  thought 
of  the  possibilities  of  correlation.  It  will  be  seen  that  com- 
plete concentration  is  not  possible  or  desirable.  In  some 
grades  it  will  be  impossible  to  correlate  the  nature  study 
with  the  geography  and  literature,  but  the  form  studies 
should  in  all  cases  be  based  upon  some  of  the  content 
studies.  I  have  intentionally  omitted  the  mention  of 
mathematics,  because  in  my  judgment  it  is  not  possible 
to  correlate  that  to  any  considerable  extent  with  other 
subjects.  Something  can  be  done,  especially  in  the  pri- 
mary grades,  in  making  measurements  and  reckoning 
distances,  but  the  possibilities  in  this  direction  are  not 
sufficiently  definite  to  admit  their  incorporation  into  a 
scheme  of  correlation. 

In  conclusion  I  will  offer  an  outline  of  a  course  of 
study  for  two  different  grades,  including  such  correla- 
tion as  is  possible.  This  is  intended  to  be  merely  sug- 
gestive. 

A.  FIRST  GRADE. 

Poems  bearing  especially  upon  nature  work ;  fairy  stories ;  his- 
tory stories. 

Nature  5/i/^.— Topics  appropriate  to  the  seasons  ;  forms  of 
water,  grasshoppers,  catcrpiilars.  and  butterflies. 

Geography,— Y\^vi\^  and  animals  ;  the  study  of  natural  phcom- 
ena,  forms  of  water,  calendar. 

i?^a///if^.— Hcktograph  lessons  on  topics  selected  from  litera- 
ture and  nature  study.    Selected  lessons  from  readers. 

Drawing.— YoTm  study  ;  the  drawing  of  plants  and  animals 
occurring  m  nature  study,  represented  by  free-hand  cutting,  paper 
folding,  sand  modeling,  laying  of  shoe  pegs  and  lentils,  of  ani- 
mals and  plants  occurring  m  nature  study,  of  the  scenes  suggested 
in  literature  and  history. 

/Ir/Miw^//V.— Combinations  through  ten.  Use  of  linear,  liquid, 
and  dry  measure  units.  Fractional  parts  of  numbers.  Fractional 
parts  of  I. 

B.  FIFTH  GRADE. 

Geography, — North  America. 

History, — Early  settlements  of  North  America ;  colonial  life. 

Nature  Study,  —Available  plants  and  animals  (not  closely  cor- 
related with  history  and  geography.) 

Literature. — Poems,  tales,  and  other  matter  appropriate  to  the 
history  and  geography,  and  also  to  the  nature  work,  such  as  Miss 
Alcott's  "  Spinning  Wheel  Stories,"  Irving's  "  Rip  Van  Winkle," 
Longfellow's  **  Miles  Standish." 

Reading, — Matter  selected  from  literature,  also  geographical 
and  historical  readers. 

Language, — Compositions  suggested  by  any  of  the  content 
studies ;  letters  descriptive  of  imaginary  journeys  suggested  by 
geography,  or  the  characters  suggested  by  history ;  drill  upon 
technique,  especially  uses  of  nouns  and  pronouns. 

Z>r<fw/>f^.-- Illustration  of  language  papers  ;  origination  of  de- 
sign with  pencil,  paints,  and  clay. 

Arithmetic, ^Drawing  to  scale;  comparing  areas,  fractions, 
decimals,  problems  from  history,  geography,  and  science  work. 

St.  Paul,  Minn,,  June,  1895. 
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National  Educational  Association. 


Philadctphia.  The  conven- 
tioD  vas  informally  organ- 
ized, by  choosing  Mr,  J. 
L.  Eaos,  of  Iowa,  as  mod- 
erator, and  Wm.  E.  Shel- 
do  n,  of  Massachusetts, 
secretary.  The  constitu- 
tion for  a  "National 
Teachers'  Association " 
was  prepared  by  Dr.  D.  B. 
Hagar,  and  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  conven- 
tion ;  to  this  about  eighty 
names  were  attached,  as 
members.  The  associa- 
tion then  proceeded  to 
elect  officers,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  constitution. 
and  elected  Mr.  Z.  Rich- 
ards as  president,  then, 
and  now,  of  Washington, 
principal  of  Union  academy. 
York,  was  elected  the  first 
Delaware,  treasurer  :  Mr, 
York,  first  vice  president ; 
counsellor. 


being  then  the  president  of  the  New  York  State  Teach- 
ers' association,  the  first  organized  state  teachers'  as- 
sociation in  this  country.  It  was  sent  also  to  many 
prominent  educators.  At  the  meeting  the  presidents  of 
the  ten  associations  were  present,  and  with  them  about 
one  hundred  warm  friends  of  education  ;  they  assem- 
bled  in  August,  1857,  in   the  Athaeneum  building,  in 
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D.  C;  at  that  time  being 
Mr.  J.W.  Bulkley.  of  New 
secretary  ;  T.  M.  Cann,  of 
T.  W.  Valentine,  of  New 
and  Wm.  E.  Sheldon,  first 


By  Zalmon  Richards. 

HISTORICAL. 

The  National  Educational  Association  holds  a  promi- 
nent position  among  the  educational  agencies  of  our 
country.  It  is  an  expression  of  the  thought  of  those 
engaged  in  the  practical  work  of  education.  It  sprang 
into  existence  in  recognition,  by  a  few  teachers,  of  the 
need  of  conference  upon  new  questions  that  were  being 
asked  as  the  public  school  began  to  assume  a  position 
of  some  importance,  the  dominating  influence  hitherto 
having  been  private  schools,  such  as  academies,  semin- 
aries, and  colleges.  The  first  suggestion,  in  regard  to 
the  formation  of  a  "  National  Educational  Association," 
was  made  in  1857,  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Valentine,  then  principal 
of  one  of  the  large  public  schools  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
to  Mr.  D.  B.  Hagar,  principal  of  the  normal  school  at 
Salem,  Mass. 

Dr.  Hagar  drew  up  the  call,  and  Mr.  Valentine  sent 
it  out   to   ten   teachers'  associations,— Mr.   Valentine 


The  prominent  object  and  purpose  in  the  minds  of 
the  founders  was  to  make  the  organization  a  Na- 
tional Teachers'  Association,  in  distinction  to  the  state 
associations,  whose  design,  as  the  constitution  declared, 
should  be,  "  to  elevate  the  character  and  advance  the 
interests  of  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  to  promote 
the  cause  of  popular  education  in  the  United  States." 
The  founders  of  the  association,  therefore,  entered  upon 
a  noble  and  patriotic  mission  ;  and  it  is  believed  to  have 
resolutely  and  consistently 
adhered  to  its  original  pur-  I 
poses  ;  striving  earnestly  I 
to  be  national  and  pat 
otic,  and  education 
Having  these  aims,    it  i 


been 


prom 


:ntaliiy  in  elevating  the 
public  schoolsof  our  coun- 
try. 

It  is  believed  that  the 
only  surviving  founders  in 
this,  the  thirty-eighth  year 
of  its  existence,  are  Z. 
Richards,  of    Washington, 

D,  C.  ;    D.   B.    Hagar,    of 
Salem,    Mass.  ;     and     W. 

E.  Sheldon,     of    Boston, 
Mass. 


J.  p.  WiOKBSiKAN  PeaD..<I>ecea«d) 
PnriaentN.B.  •   ^ — 
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The  number  of  members  at 
the  first  meeting  in  1857,  was 
about  eighty  ;  the  whole  number 
of  actual  members,  at  the  last 
meeting,  in  Asbury  Park,  includ- 
ing annua!,  perpetual,  and  life 
members,  was  about  6,000.  If 
who  have  been  members  of 
^  association  had  kept  up  their 
membership  by  paying  the  an- 
nual fee,  the  number  of  mem- 
bers would  have  been  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  thousand.  It  has 
rri-.i.icai'.\,  F„".riM7i,  the  sympathy  of  the  great  mul- 
titude of  educational  workers  in  our  own  country.  In 
every  state  and  territory,  its  members,  past  and  pres- 
ent, are  to  be  found,  whose  influence  is  felt  in  the  gath- 
erings of  educators,  so  that  its  foundation  purpose  of 
producing  an  elevating  eSect  upon  the  public  schools 
has  been  realized. 

In  1870  the  name  was  changed  to  "The  National  Ed- 
ucational Association,"  and  the  plan  of  educational 
work  was  enlarged.  Several  departments  were  formed 
and  the  work  distributed  among  them.  At  that  time 
the  normal  department  and  the  superintendents'  de- 
partmpnt  were  formed,  it  having  been  found  that  the 
expansion  of  the  educational  systems  in  the  various 
Slates  had  erected  interests  which  did  not  exist  at  the 
first  meeting. 


7.  The  Department 
of  Superintendence. 

8.  The  Department 
of  Industrial  Educa- 
tion. 

9.  The  Department 
of  Art  Education. 

10.  The  Department 
of  Music  Education. 

11.  The  Department 
o  f  Business  Educa- 
tion. 

12.  The  Department 
of  Child  Study. 

The  council  Js  com- 
posed of  sixty  mem- 
bers elected  from  time 
to  time  ;  half  by  the 
board  of  directors  of 
the  general  associatiou,  and  half  by  the  council  to  hold 
their  membership  for  six  years.  It  meets  two  or  three 
days  before  the  general  annual  meeting.  Its  business 
is  to  consider  important  educational  questions  brought 
before  it,  in  a  formal  report,  prepared  by  a  special  com- 
mittee, which  is  then  open  for  criticism  and  discussion  ; 
it  is  then  approved  or  disapproved. 

In  order  to  open  the  association  to  all  educators,  any 
person  is  permitted  to  become  a  member,  by  contribut- 
ing annually  Jz.oo  ;   this  entitles  such  person  to  a  vol- 


Jonn  Hancock,  Oblo  (Deueai 
PreeldenI  N.  E.  A,  1879. 


W.  r.  PBBt,F8,  MlDOOapoJlo. 


As  the  influence  of  the  association  broadened,  other 
departmenis  have  been  added  from  time  to  time,  until 
now,  the  general  association  is  diviJed  into  twelve  de- 
partments, as  follows  : 

I.  The  National  Council  of  Education. 
7.  The  Department  of  the  Kindergarten. 

3.  The  Department  of  Elementary  Education. 

4.  The  Department  of  Secondary  Education. 

5.  The  Department  of  Higher  Education. 

6.  The  Department  of  Normal  Education. 


umc  of  the  published  proceedings  of  that  year.  Any 
person  can  become  a  life  member  by  contributing  $zo.oo 
at  one  time.  The  addition  of  departments  brings  into 
the  membership  persons  distinguished  as  teachers  in 
the  kindergarten,  in  the  primary,  high,  and  normal 
schools,  in  the  colleges,  in  manual  training,  art,  music, 
and  business  teaching,  and  as  students  of  the  minds  of 
children.  The  number  of  members  is  indefinite  in  these 
departments.  Each  of  these  departments  is  indepen- 
dent and  chooses  its  own  presiding  officer,  and  selects 
the  person  it  wishes  to  address  it. 


Mm 


-  f 


fc^^ 


AlbirtP.  Marbue,  Omiba,  V 
PnwIdvntN.E.A.ItW. 
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Until  1 884  the  permanent  and  annual  membership  con- 
tinued to  be  comparatively  very  small  ;  though  the  an- 
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ChHlrniaa  Board  of 


It  was  that  the  funds 
,  that  the  active  mem- 


bers were  obliged  to  make  extra  contributions  to  keep 
up  current  expenses.  In  spite  of  all  the  officers  could 
do,  and  they  were  able  and  efficient  men,  yet  the  asso- 
ciation did  not  secure  the  amount  of  confidence  and  co- 
operation of  the  prominent  educators  of  our  country. 
In  1884,  the  president,  Mr.  Thos.  W.  BicltocU,  of  Bos- 
ton, and  his  co-laborer,  Wm,  E.  Sheldon,  succeeded  in 
making  arrangements  with  the  prominent  railroads  for 
such  a  reduction  of  fare,  that  a  large  number  of  teacb- 


l.  Calkins.  New , . 

■    -~       ■  -        ■        "  ^.  A.  iggB_ 

nual  meetings  were  generally  attended  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  teachers  and  friends  of  education,  yet  many  of 
whom  failed    to  keep  up  their  annua!  membership  by 


Frealdent  N 

ers  and  educators  attended  the  meeting  at  Madison, 
Wis.,  where  the  first  large  income  fronra  membtrship 
fees  was  realized.  The  policy,  inaugurated  by  Mr. 
Bicknell  and  his  co-adjutors,  of  obtaining  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  different  railroads,  has  ever  since  been  fol- 
lowed ;  thereby  securing  the  attendance  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  members  almost  every  year,  so  that  the  clear 
income  from  membership  tees  from  year  to  year,  has  so 
increased  that  the  corporate  trustees  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
have  invested  in  permanent  interest-bearing  securities 
funds  enough,  so  that  by  a  judicious  use  of  their  inter- 
est the  association  is  able,  not  only  to  meet  all  its  legi- 
timate expenses,  but  to  engage  in  important  educational 
propagandism,  and  also  to  disseminate  among  the  edu- 


-N.  E.  A.  1(W. 


cators  of  our  country  annually  the  ordinance  contain 
ing  its  proceedings,  which  cannot  but  have  a  great 
influence  in  elevating  the  public  schools — the  main  ob- 
ject of  its  existence. 

While  this  result  has  fmally  been  achieved,  yet  during 
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Pr«i.  ot  theUnivenlty  oIHiohl«BD. 


W11.UAM  T.  HABHia, 

tr.  S.  CotniDiMloDec  of  Bduotton. 


jAvn  C.  Mackenzie. 

Head-muter  of  tbe  LawreacevUle 

(N.J.I  School. 


JOHK  TETIX>W, 

Head-nuirler  of  tbe  OiriB'  High  School 
■Dd  tbe  GirlB'  Latin  School,  Boston,  Maat. 


tnliT^'Miei 


Prea.  of  the  CaiTenlty  of  Mtowniri, 
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twenty-seven  years  of  the  existence  of  the  association 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  demands  upon  the  as- 
sociation were  often  of  such  a  character,  that  sacrifice 
and  devotion  have  been  required  to  meet  the  exigen- 
cies that  arose  ;  it  has  been  fortunate,  in  having  offi- 
cers, possessed  of  these  qualities,  to  whom  it  could  turn 
in  the  many  dark  and  trying  days  of  its  early  exist- 


representative  educa- 
tors honorably  connecc- 
ed,  in  some  form,  with 
our  best  educational  in- 
stitutions, the  public 
and  private  schools,  or 
universities. 

Finally,  it  is  a  remark- 
able fact,  that  thus  far. 


The  volume  containing  the  annual  proceedings  is  _ 

most  important  work  and  is  asked  for  in  almost  every  for  thirt'y-eigh 
enlightened  portion  of  the  world.  (The  writer  is  the  all  the  meetings  of  this 
custodian  of  these  volumes,  450  Penn  avenue.  Washing-  association  have  been 
ton,  D.  C.)  These  proceedings  contain  the  most  inspiring.and  uniformlv 
matured  thought  of  the  best  educators  of  America,  harmonious;  andafra' 
They  are  owned  by  many  normal  schools  and  superin- 
tendents, the  libraries  of  universities  and  colleges,  and 
sought  for  somewhat,  for  it  is  a  thousand-paged  volume, 
of  the  best  educational  literature. 

At  the  meeting  held  in  Saratoga  in  iSgr  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  course  of  study  for  high  or 
secondary  schools,  called  "The  Committee  of  Ten," 
This  report  was  published  in  a  pamphlet  and  is  con- 
sidered a  remarkably  clear  and  valuable  contribution  to 


ternal  feeling  has  al- 
ways existed  among  its 
working  members.  May 
this  state  of  things  con- 
tinue to  exist ! 
(On   page    7 '6 


;ubjectof  school  courses. 

At  the  meeting  of  superintendents. 
held  in  Richmond  in  1894,  a  committee 
called    the    "  Committee  of   Fifteen," 
was  appointed  to  consider,  and  report 
upon   the    order    and    correlation   of 
studies  in  the  elementary  schools  ;  the 
organization  of    school  systems ;    and 
normal  schools.   This  report  was  made     -^  ^.^ 
in  February  last  and  is  now  before  the  bmbip''iK 
public  for  consideration.     While  all  the 
recommendations    of  the  reports  may     ^::r= 
never  be   incorporated   into  any   one 
school  system,  they  will   suggest  valu- 
able improvements,  and  thus  prove  ben-       Pi^ei 
eficial  to  practical  education. 

The  inRuence  of  the  association  has 
been  not  only  salutary,  but  even  revo-  '. 

lutionary,  in  those  states  and  cities 
where  its  meetings  have  been  held.  A 
new  educational  life  set  in  and  new 
inspiration  was  received,  which,  while 
operating  almost  silently,  was  most  ef- 
fectual in  waking  up  the  people  to  make 
new  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  the 
schools.  Its  influence  has  operated 
like  leaven  in  meal  ;  every  part  of  our 
country,  every  state  and  territory  in 
the  Union,  has  felt  its  effects.  Since 
the  organization  of  this  association, 
nearly  half  of  the  states  have  inauf^- 
urated  the  public  school  system,  in 
some  form  ;  and  now  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  educational  associations.  The 
Peabody,  Slater,  and  other  school  funds 
have  been  created  to  promote  the  ef- 
fects of  this  inspiration,  so  that  public 
schools  have  been  multiplied  ;  and  pri- 
vate institutions  have  been  generously 
endowed  ;  and  the  cause  of  universal 
education  has  gained  such  a  foothold 
in  this  country  that  it  will  never  lose 
its  influence  here  ;  but  will  evermore 
distinguish  us  among  other  enlightened 
nations. 

The  association  has  been  the  means 
of  bringing  into  the  field  a  host  of  ed- 
ucational laborers,  many  of  them  most 
successful  as  teachers,  or  highly  cul- 
tured scholars  in  some  department  of 
knowledge.  Though  the  work  of  the 
association  was  begun  by  men,  and  has 
been  mainly  performed  by  men,  yet 
assistance  has  come  from  many  distin- 
guished ladies,  in  all  the  departments, 
but  particularly  in  those  of  the  kinder- 
garten, and  elementary  education.  The 
speakers  of  the   annual   meetings  are 


BeoretMT  M.  B.  A- 

lerical  order  of  the  presidents,  and  of  the 
meetings  ;  the  name  of  each  president,  the  year  of  the 
meeting,  and  the  place.) 


RECORD  OF  MEMBERSHIP  BV  SrATES 


NATIONAL    EDUCATIONAL   ASSOCIATION 

For  Each  Year  from  1884  to  1894,  Inclusive, 
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ludlnna 


HoMb  OaliDtk..... 


WetUn  Dlvlil 

Honluia 

WTomlug 
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New  Hsxlca..,. 
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MflB 


Irwin  Shspard,  Sfrrt: 


Committee  of  Fifteen. 


HOBACi  8.  Tabbbll,  ProTidence.  R,  I„   Wjt.  T.  Harris.  tJ.  f .  Com.  of 

r«^i_^n  n»  O..I. III .1.         Chatrman  tif  Oit  Suh-commOtet 

CM-nlntion  of  Studlu  In  Elt- 
menUrv  EdtuxU  km. 


and  mcnibcr  o/  SWh-commtfto  ot 

OorrtUa.tBnofSt«dit*u   — 

mtntarv  BttyKotiyn 


IwnlKitlan  <^  OUy  School  Syittmt. 


C.  B.  OiLBSBT,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  L.  H.  JOKCS,  CleveUnd,  Ohio.  J''^'  M.  QnufWOOD,  Kanstu  at;.  Mo. 

Sub-committee  on  the  Correlation  of  Studies  in  Elementary  Education. 


OacAB  H.  Cooper,  OalvevtoB,  Texas.  Editabd  Brookb.  Phila.,  Pa.  Tnoa.  M.  Bau.ut,  SpiinsfleW,  M 

Sub-committee  on  the  Training  of  Teachers. 


Nbwtoh  C.  rwDOBWiTr,  Feoria,  11 


ASDiBOH  B.  Poland,  Nev  Jereey.  EuwtN  P.  Seaver,  Bost<»i.  Hasa.  Albkbt  0.  Lane,  Cblcaio,  III.  a.  b.'Poweli.,  WaBhlngian,  n.  C. 

Sub-committec  on  the  Organization  of  City  School  S'i^.^to?.. 
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PLACE  OF  MEETING.      YEAR.     NAMt  OF  PRESIDENTS,     too  much  SO,  for  much  Valuable  instruction  may  thus  b« 

given. 

Object  teaching  came  early  before  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association,  as  it  had  been    introduced  iato 


Cincinnati,  0. 

S8 

Zaimon  Richards,  D.  C. 

Washington,  D,  C. 

S9 

A.  J.  Rickoff,  Ohio. 

Buffalo,  N.  V. 

60 

J.  W.  Bulklcy,  N.  Y.» 

Chicago,  III. 

63 

John  D.Philbrick.Mass.' 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

64 

W.  H.  Wells,  III.* 

Harrisburg,  Penn. 

65 

S.  S.  Greene,  R.  I. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

66 

J.  P.  Wickersham,  Penn." 

Nashville,  Tcnn. 

68 

J.  M.  Gregory,  III. 

Trenton, N.  J. 

69 

L.  Van  Bokkelen,  Md. 

Cleveland,  O. 

70 

D.  B.  Hagar,  Mass. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

71 

J.  L.  Pickard,  Iowa. 

Boston,  Mass. 

7» 

E.  E.  White,  Ohio. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

73 

B.  G.  Northrop,  Conn. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

74 

S.  H.  White,  III.* 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

75 

W.  T.  Harris,  Mo. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

76 

W.  F.  Phelps,  Minn. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

77 

M.  A.  Newell   Md.*" 

Philadelphia,  Penn. 

79 

John  Hancock,  Ohio.* 

Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 

80 

J.  0.  Wilson,  D.  C. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

81 

Jas.  H.  Smart,  Ind. 

Saratoga  Spa,  N.  Y. 

82 

Gustavus  Orr,  Ga.* 

Saratoga  Spa,  N.  Y. 

83 

Eli  T.  Tappan,  Ohio. 

Madison,  Wis. 

84 

Thos.W.Bicknell.Mass. 

Saratoga  Spa,  N.  Y. 

8S 

F.  L.  Soldan,  Mo. 

Topeka,  Kan. 

86 

N.  A.  Calkins,  N;Y. 

Chicago,  111. 

87 

W.  E.  Sheldon.  Mass. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

88 

Aaron  Gove,  Colo. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

89 

A.  P.  Marble,  Mass. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

90 

Jas.  H.  Canficid,  Kan. 

Toronto,  Can. 

9' 

W.  R.  Garrett,  Tenn. 

Saratoga  Spa ,  N.  Y. 

.    9» 

E.  H.  Cook,  N.  Y. 

Chicago,  HI. 

93 

A.  G.  Lane,  [Intern'fl.] 

Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

94 

A,  G.  Lane,  III. 

Denver,  Colo. 

95 

N.  M.  Butler,  N.J. 

SUMMARY. 

The  work  of  the  association  during  the  nearly  faur 
decades  of  its  history  exhibits  the  phases  and  changef 
which  have  marked  the  period  ;  a  period  which  is  seen 
to  be  an  empirical  or  experimental  one.  The  spirit  of 
progress  and  reform  in  educational  methods  has  inspired 
the  discussions  to  a  large  extent,  this  more  apparently 
during  the  last  third  of  the  period.  There  is  scarcely 
one  of  the  great  subjects  that  has  not  been  considered 
by  the  association. 


One  of  the  first  of  these  phases  to  receive  attention 
was  the  Oral  Method,  a  method  that  had  never  been 
formally  systematized  for  elementary  training.  The 
discussions  showed  that  the  teachings  of  experience 
were  that  children  cannot  be  made  efficient  scholars  by 
the  oral  or  lecture  method  exclusively.  This  method 
has  at  this  time  seemed  to  have  fallen  into  disuse,  far 


many  schools  and  it  was  seriously  discussed,  and  at 
times  with  considerable  heat.  It  met  with  opposition 
in  spite  of  what  was  thought  its  potent  merits.  At  this 
time  as  a  specialty  it  is  not  advocated,  but  the  use  of 
objects  to  illustrate  principles  has  been  firmly  adopted ; 
in  fact,  all  teaching  in  elementary  schools  is  objective. 

The  association  has  always  advocated  the  need  of 
training  in  normal  schools  and  teachers'  institutes; 
every  facility  for  causing  teachers  to  become  better 
qualified  for  their  responsible  work  has  received  hearty 
endorsement. 

Normal  and  industrial  training  have  had  their  advo- 
cates and  their  opponents  in  the  association  ;  on  the 
whole  these  new  features  are  being  received  with  favor. 
The  most  thoughtful  desire  manual  training  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  educative  agency,  and  to  refer  the  learn- 
ing of  trades  and  employments  to  trade  schools.  The 
acquisition  of  the  language  of  the  employments  of  life 
may  be  given  in  the  schools  ;  the  art  of  using  tools  so 
as  to  earn  money  is  beyond  their  range. 

The  teaching  of  drawing  and  music  have  been  sanc- 
tioned. 

Science  training  in  1 
elementary  schools    is  to 
he  encouraged,  but  not 
interfere  with  the  needed 
training   in    language  ; 
which,   by  common  con-  ' 
sent,   is  considered     the 
main  thing  ;  it  is  too  eas- 
ily made  into  a  specialty  I 
with  technical  terms  and  | 
thus  demanding  a  matur- 
ity of  mind   beyond   that  | 
found  in  young  children. 

The  subject  of  psychol- 
ogy   has    received    much  I 
attention,  but    it    will    be  I 
difficult  to  show  that  any  I 
valuable  results  havebeen   „     ,       „ 
reached   which  were   not  KS'lfoS^'SliSSSSt 
attained  by  the  study  of 

the  old  works  on  mental  philosophy.  It  is  conceded, 
however,  that  teachers  ought  to  understand  the  laws 
which  control  mind  growth  as  well  as  the  laws  of  phyH- 
cal  culture.  The  discussions  concerning  psychology'  are 
by  no  means  finished. 

The  kindergarten  has  found  warm  friends  and  advo- 
cates, but  it  is  not  deemed  yet  to  have  had  its  true  place 
assigned  in  the  correlation  of  studies ;  the  harmonizioK 
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of  kindergarten   and   primary  teaching  is   evicientiy  a 
problem  that  will  yet  come  up  for  discussion. 

Within  the  last  two  years  Child  Study  has  received 
especial  attention  from  many  prominent  educators.  It 
has  not  yet  aroused  the  association,  but  wilt  in  future 
undoubtedly  form  the  subject  of  many  a  paper  ;  as  yet 
it  seems  to  be  a  work  outside  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tems. 


as  clean  and  successful  results  ;  its  funds  are  made  up 
of  small  annual  membership  fees. 

There  are  many  serious  questions  before  the  New 
Educational  Association,  questions  far  difierent  than 
confronted  itat  its  foundation.  To  solve  these  it  hasa 
membership  that  iook  at  education  far  more  broadly 
than  its  early  founders,  and  it  is  believed  with  as  pure 
a  devotion  to  the  great  interests  involved. 


Z.  X.  811Y11BII,  Preelileiit  state  Normal  Rclioo'.  Greelej',  Colo., 
VIce-PreddentNomiBl  Department,  N.  K.  A. 


Seurelaiy  Normal  Departu 

The  later  effort  has  been  to  attempt  some  work  of  a 
more  practical  character,  and  courses  of  study  for  high 
and  primary  schools  have  been  mapped  out,  the  former 
by  a  committee  of  ten  members,  the  latter  by  a  com- 
mittee of  fifteen.  A  fund  of  $40,000  has  been  accumu- 
lated and  the  interest  put  aside  for  the  expenses  of  these 
committees. 

The  funds  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
have  been  handled  with  scrupulous  fidelity  ;  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  another  corporation  can  be  found  which  can  show 


The  associations  of  the  business  colleges  of  the  c 
try  have  lately  become  one  of  the  twelve  departments 
of  the  National  Educational  Association  ;  and  its  pro- 
ceedings may  be  looked  for  in  the  annual  publication 
made. 

For  many  years  the  term  "The  New  Education  "  has 
been  in  use  ;  the  kindergartners  have  claimed  it  as  ap- 
plying to  their  systems  ;  on  examination  of  the  volumes 
published  by  the  National  Educational  Association  it  is 
quite  apparent  the  term  describes  those  philosophical 
processes  that  represent  the  best  discoveries  of  the  em- 
inent teachers  of  this  and  other  countries.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  said  that  Col.  Parker,  in  the  Cook  County  nor- 
mal school  has  done  the  most  to  exemplify  in  a  practi- 
cal manner  what  is  included  in  the  term  "  The  New  Ed- 
ucation "  as  it  IS  understood  to-day. 


Main  Function  of  the  N.  E.  A, 

By  W.  T.  Harris. 

I  have  elsewhere  described  the  function  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  as  the  collecting  of  the 
experience  of  all  and  the  distribution  of  the  lessons  of 
that  experience  to  each.  But  it  has  had  a  re-active  in- 
fluence. "  Every  teacher  who  has  risen  in  this  associa- 
tion to  expound  his  own  observations  or  reflections  or 
to  give  the  results  of  his  experience,  has,  in  the  act  of 
doing  it,  helped  himself,  first  of  all,  to  see  more  clearly 
than  before  the  true  lesson  of  his  life."  In  material  things 
what  we  share  with  others  we  lose,  to  some  extent,  our- 
selves, but  in  spiritual  things  we  increase  as  we  share  with 
others.  In  spiritual  participation  there  is  no  division 
or  loss. 

There  have  been  presented  up  to  date  in  the  associa- 
tion some  six  hundred  papers  in  all,  discussing  all  or 
nearly  all  the  important  themes  in  education.  Three 
or  four  years  ago  I  counted  up  the  papers  under  the 
various  subjects  and  found  that  there  were  : 


Twenty-one  relating  to  the  philosophy  of  methods. 

Eighty-one  to  various  branches  of  psychology  and  the 
theory  of  education. 

Twenty-nine  to  the  course  of  study. 

Ten  to  the  peculiarities  of  graded  and  ungraded 
schools. 

Twenty-five  to  musical  instruction. 

Ten  to  natural  sciences. 

Forty  to  the  subject  of  drawing. 

Twenty-four  to  moral  and  religious  instruction. 

But  beside  these  there  is  a  still  more  important  class 
of  papers  related  to  the  five  parts  of  the  sciiool  system, 
namely  : 

Twenty-eight  on  the  subject  of  the  kindergarten. 

Twenty-seven  on  primary  work. 

Seventy-five  on  high  schools  and  colleges. 

Fifty-six  on  normal  schools. 

Forty-five  on  manual  training  and  technical  schools. 

The  quality  of  the  papers  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  has  very  much  improved  in  later 
years.  There  is  less  of  vagueness  and  old-fashioned 
essay  writing  on  such  topics  as  "The  Teacher's  Mo- 
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tives,"  "  The  Causes  of  Failure  and  Success  in  the  Work 
of  the  Teacher."  We  have  much  less  of  the  goody- 
goody  reflections  on  the  personal  character  of  the 
teacher. 

Again,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  specialize  work 
especially  noticeable  since  the  formation  of  the  National 
Council  of  Education  ;  in  recent  years  several  special  de- 
partments have  been  added  with  a  view  to  stimulate  lines 
of  special  inquiry.  Such  are  the  Herbart  Society  and  the 
Department  of  Child-Study.  The  effect  of  these  de- 
partments devoted  to  special  subjects  has  been  to  draw 
to  the  annual  meetings  of  the  association  more  and 
more  specialists  in  various  departments  of  education 
and  collateral  departments  of  professional  work.  Th.e 
Round-Table  discussions  have  proved  helpful,  and  still 
more  helpful  have  been  the  less  formal  round-table 
discussions  of  the  specialists  collected  on  the  piazza  in 
front  of  the  hotel  day  and  night. 

I  once  estimated  the  amount  of  gain  received  by  a 
member  from  attending  an  annual  meeting  of  the  asso- 
ciation as  follows  :  One-fourth  from  the  suggestions 
contained  in  the  essays  and  papers  read  at  the  associa- 
tion ;  one-fourth  from  listening  to  the  debates  and  dis- 
cussions ;  one-half  from  the  personal  conversation  with 
fellow-members  at  the  meeting  and  from  direct  per- 
sonal observation  of  the  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

Is  it  saying  too  much  that  the  National  Educational 
Association  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  stimulants  to 
keep  the  teacher  in  a  condition  of  development? 
Teachers,  before  all  others,  should  keep  up  their  studies 
and  continue  their  growth  throughout  life.  A  crystal- 
lized teacher  can  never  excel. 

The  volumes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  association 
serve  many  of  the  purposes  of  an  educational  library. 
Let  one  obtain  from  Mr.  Z.  Richards,  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  a  copy  of  the  history  of  the  association,  which 
contains  also  an  index  to  its  proceedings,  classified  by 
the  names  of  persons  who  have  contributed  papers,  and 
also  subjects,  and  this  statement  will  be  seen  to  be  one 
that  rightly  deserves  to  be  made. 

U»  S,  Commissioner  of  Educatiofty  Washington^  D,  C, 


Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten. 

HISTORY. 

At  the  session  of  the  National  Council  of  Education  held  at 
Toronto  in  1891  the  Committee  on  Secondary  Education,  of 
which  President  James  H.  Baker,  of  the  State  University  of  Col 
orado  was  chairman,  presented  a  carefully  elaborated  report  on 
"  Uniformity  in  Requirements  for  Admission  to  Colleges."  Dr. 
Harris  characterized  it  at  the  time  as  "  one  of  the  ablest  reports 
ever  made  to  the  council."  It  stirred  up  a  lively  discussion.  Its 
purpose  was.  as  President  Baker  said,  "  to  show  that  the  present 
condition  of  affairs  [as  regards  high  school  curricula]  is  chaotic, 
and  that  it  may  be  improved  in  many  respects."  He  suggested 
that  a  national  organization  consider  the  problems  involved  in  the 
subject  of  the  report.  The  following  recommendation  was  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  making  the  report,  with  authority  to  con- 
tinue the  investigation  and  to  call  a  meeting  of  representatives  of 
leading  educational  institutions,  at  Saratoga  in  1892  : 

*'  That  a  committee  be  appointed  by  this  council  to  select  a  dozen  uni- 
versities and  colleg^es  and  a  dozen  high  and  preparatory  schools,  to  be 
represented  in  a  convention,  to  consider  the  problems  of  secondary  and 
hig^her  education." 

Invitations  were  issued  and  some  thirty  delegates  responded. 
A  three  days'  session  was  held  and  a  plan  formulated  which  was 
presented  to  the  council  by  Professor  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Conference  between  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools.  After  discussion  by  the  members  the 
council  adopted  the  report  in  the  following  form  : 

To  the  National  Council  of  Education  : — 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Conference  of  Representatives  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools,  called  by  authority  of  the  council,  certain  conferences 
by  depaitments  of  mstruction,  of  teachers  in  colleges  and  secondary 
schools  are  desirable.  We,  therefore,  recommend  to  the  council  that  the 
following  ten  persons,  namely.  President  Charles  W.  Eliot,  of  Harvard 
university.  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  commissioner  of  education,  President  James 
B.  Angell,  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  Mr.  John  Tetlow,  master  of  the 
girls'  high  school,  Boston  ;  President  James  M.  Taylor,  of  Vassar  college  ; 
Mr.  O.  D.  Robinson,  principal  of  the  Albany,  N.  Y.,  high  school ;  President 
James  H.  Baker,  of  the  University  of  Colorado ;  President  R.  H.  Jesse,  of 
the  University  of  Missouri ;  Mr.  Jas.  C.  Mackenzie,  head  master  of  the 
Lawrenceville,  N.  J  ,  school,  and  Professor  Henry  C.  King,  of  Obcrlin 
college,  be  designated  as  an  executive  committee,  with  full  power  to  call 


and  arrange  for  such  conferences  during  the  academic  year  1892-3 ;  ihit 
the  results  of  the  conferences  be  reported  to  said  executive  commiitee  f« 
such  action  as  they  may  deem  appropriate  ;  and  that  the  executive  mm- 
mittee  be  requested  to  report  fully  concerning  their  action  to  the  counciL 

We  recommend,  further,  that  the  council  ask  the  directors  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  to  authorize  the  payment  of  the  necessary  expenses 
of  the  conference,  end  that  they  set  apart  out  of  the  income  and  current 
funds  of  the  present  year  the  sum  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  »hidi 
sum  shall  be  available  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
the  committee,  and  shall  be  disbursed  by  the  trustees  of  the  National  EHu- 
cational  Association  on  vouchers  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  herein  recommended. 

Respectfully  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  conference. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 

July  9,  189a.  Chairman  0/  Commit tei. 

The  Committee  of  Ten  ihu«  appointed  and  charged  with  the 
duty  of  investigating  the  problem  of  high  school  sfudi«  held 
their  first  session  in  New  York  city  in  November,  1895^'  ^^^ 
committee  arranged  for  nine  sub- committees  or  conferences,  each 
to  consider  a  principal  subject  of  high  school  courses,  and  ?ub- 
mit^ed  to  them  definite  inquiries.  Each  conference  was  composed 
of  the  prominent  instructors  in  the  particular  subject  assigned. 
The  inquiries  covered  such  points  as  place  of  beginning  the  study, 
time  to  be  given,  selection  of  topics,  advisability  of  difference  in 
treatment  for  pupils  going  to  college  and  for  those  who  finish 
with  the  high  school  methods,  etc. 

At  the  second  meeting  of  the  committee  held  in  November, 
1893,  the  various  conferences  presented  their  reports  together 
with  a  summary  of  the  recommendations.  Several  revisions  were 
made,  and  in  December,  1893,  ^^  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Ten  was  put  into  final  form.  Dr.  Harris  laid  before  the  com- 
mittee a  proposition  of  the  U.  S.  bureau  offering  to  pnnt  and 
d IS  tribute, /r^^.  30,000  copies  of  this  report,  provided  the  plates 
owned  by  the  N.  E.  A.  should  be  loaned  for  that  purpose.  This 
offer  was  accepted  and  within  six  months  from  the  day  of  publi- 
cation 27  000  copies  were  distributed.  It  was  evident  that  the 
number  the  bureau  of  education  promised  to  supply  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand,  and  steps  were  taken  to  have 
another  edition  printed.  Arrangements  were  made  with  the 
American  Book  Company  to  publish  this  edition,  improved  by 
the  addition  of  an  mdex  and  a  table  of  contents  (prepared  by  Dr. 
Calkins);  the  N.  E.  A.  holding  the  copyright.  The  publishers 
pay  a  royahy  of  five  cents  per  copy  of  this  copyrighted  edition, 
and  this  is  credited  to  the  "Emergency  Fund  "  of  the  N.  E.  A., 
from  which  the  expense  for  the  plates  had  been  paid. 

SUMMARY  OF   RECOMMENDATIONS. 

In  the  "  Review  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  "  pre- 
sented to  the  National  Council  of  Education  at  the  meeting  at 
Asbury  Park,  last  year,  President  Baker  gives  the  following  sum- 
mary of  recommendations,  most  of  which,  he  believes,  should  be 
heartily  indorsed : 

1.  That  work  in  many  secondary  fchool  studies  should  be  began 
earlier. 

2.  That  each  subject  should  be  made  to  help  every  other,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, hisiorj'  should  contribute  lo  the  study  of  Lnghsh,  and  natural  history 
should  be  correlated  with  lang^ua<e,  drawint;,  literature,  and  gec^raphj. 

3.  1  hat  ever>'  subject  should  be  taught  in  the  same  way,  whether  in 
preparation  for  college  or  as  part  of  a  finishing  couise. 

4.  That  more  highly  trained  teachers  are  needed,  especially  for  sub  ecu 
that  are  receiving  increased  attention,  as  the  various  sciences  and  hi^ 
torv. 

5.  That  in  all  scientific  subjects,  laboratory  work  should  be  extended  and 
improved. 

6.  That  for  some  studies  special  instructors  should  be  employed  to  guide 
the  work  of  teachers  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

7.  That  all  pupils  should  pursue  a  given  subject  in  the  same  way  and  lo 
the  same  extent  as  long  as  they  study  it  at  all. 

8.  1  hat  every  study  should  be  made  a  serious  i>ubject  of  instruction,  and 
should  cultivate  the  pupil's  powers  of  observation,  memory,  expression  and 
reasoning. 

9.  That  the  choice  between  the  classi'.al  course  and  the  I^atin-i$cien:ific 
course  should  be  postponed  as  long  as  possible,  until  the  taste  and  power 
of  the  pupil  have  been  tested  and  he  has  been  able  to  determine  his  future 
aim. 

10^  That  twenty  periods  per  week  should  be  adopted  as  the  standard,  pro- 
viding that  five  of  these  periods  be  given  to  unprepared  work. 

11.  That  parallel  programs  should  be  identical  m  as  many  of  their  parts 
as  possible. 

12.  That  diawing  should  be  largely  employed  io  connection  with  raosi  of 
the  studies. 

13.  The  omission  of  industrial  and  commercial  s«4bjects.  This  i^  men- 
tioned without  comment. 

14.  That  more  field  vvork  should  be  recjuhed  for  certain  sciences. 

15.  The  desirability  of  unifoimity.  Not  definitely  recommended  in  the 
rep)ort. 

16.  That  the  function  of  the  high  schools  should  be  to  prepMire  for  the 
duties  of  life  as  well  as  to  fit  for  college 

17.  Thit  colleges  and  scientific  schools  should  accept  any  one  of  the 
courses  of  study  as  preparation  for  admission. 

18.  That  a  good  course  in  English  should  be  required  of  all  pupils  enter- 
ing college. 

19.  That  many  teachers  should  employ  various  means  for  better  prepara- 
tion, such  as  summer  schools,  special  courses  of  instruction  given  bv  col- 
lege professors,  and  instruction  of  school  supenntendents,  principals  of 
high  schools,  or  specially  equipped  teachers.  *  ^^ 

20.  That  the  colleges  should  take  a  larger  interest  in  secondary  and  ele- 
mentary schools. 

21.  That  technological  and  professional  schools  should  lequire  for  admb- 
sion  a  complete  secondary  school  education. 

22.  That  each  study  pursued  should  be  given  continuous  lime  adequate 
to  securing  from  it  good  results. 
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Thftpoints  of  the  report  which  President  Baker  questioned  are 
as  follows : 

I.  That  I^tin  should  be  begun  much  earlier  than  now.  (This  is  a  con- 
ference recommendation.) 

3.  That  English  should  be  given  as  much  time  as  Latin.  (Conference 
recommendation. ) 

3.  The  large  number  of  science  subjects  recommended,  with  loss  of  ade- 
quate time  for  each. 

4.  The  omission  of  a  careful  analysis  of  the  value  of  each  subject,  abso- 
lute and  relative,  preparatory  to  tabulating  courses. 

5.  The  apparent  implication  that  the  multiplying  of  couises  is  advis- 
able. 

6.  The  implications  that  the  choice  of  subjects  by  the  pupils  may  be  a 
matter  of  comparative  indifference, — the  doctrine  ol  equivalence  of 
studies. 

7.  Some  parts  of  the  model  programs  made  by  the  committee. 


Committee  ot  Fifteen, 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  investigations  into  high  school 
courses  of  study  would  give  rise  to  the  wish  to  have  a  committee 
of  competent  educationists  appointed  to  consider  the  question  of 
elementary  school  studies.  At  last  year's  meeting  of  the  National 
Council  01  Education,  at  Asbury  Park,  Dr.  Mowry  gave  expres- 
sion to  the  thought  and  urged  that  the  best  men  and  women 
should  be  engaged  for  this  work.  It  evidently  was  not  generally 
known  that  a  committee  on  elementary  education  had  alreadv 
been  organized  by  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  which 
having  two  meetings  a  year  had  seized  the  opportunity  to  get 
ahead  of  the  Council.  It  was  at  the  Boston  meeting,  in  February, 
1894,  when  the  superintendents  adopted  the  f olio wmg  resolutions 
on  motion  of  Supt.  Maxwell,  of  Brooklyn : 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  Ten  be  appointed  by  the  Committee  on 
Nomination,  to  investigate  the  organization  of  school  systems,  the  co- 
ordination of  studies  in  primary  and  gtammar  schools,  and  the  training  of 
teacherSf  with  power  to  organize  sub^onferences  en  such  sub-divisions  of 
these  subjects  as  may  seem  appropriate,  and  to  report  the  results  of  their 
investigations  and  deliberations  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Department  of 
Su  perm  tendence . 

Application  was  made  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  N.  E  A. 
for  an  appropriation  of  $2500.  The  following  Committee  of  Ten 
was  then  appointed  :  Supt*  William  H.  Maxwell,  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  chairman ;  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris.  U.  S.  commissioner  of 
education  ;  Supt.  T.  M.  Balliet,  of  Springfield,  Mass. ;  Supt.  N.  C . 
Dougherty,  of  Peoria,  III.;  Supt.  W.  B.  Powell,  of  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  Supt.  H.  S.  Tarbell,  of  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Supt.  L.  N.  Jones, 
then  of  Indianapolis,  now  of  Cleveland  ;  Supt.  J.  M.  Greenwood, 
of  Kansas  City,  Mo  ,  State  Supt.  A.  B.  Poland,  of  New  Jersey ; 
Supt.  Edward  Brooks,  of  Philadelphia.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Max- 
well the  four  members  of  the  nominating  committee  were  added 
to  the  Committee  of  Ten.  This  brought  in  Dr.  A  S.  Draper, 
then  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Cleveland,  at  present  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Illinois;  Supt.  E.  P.  Seaver,  of  Boston, 
Mass. ;  Supt.  A.  G.  Lane,  of  Chicago,  111. ;  and  Supt.  Chas.  B. 
Gilbert,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Later  another  valuable  addition  was 
made  by  choosing  as  fifteenth  member  Supt.  O.  N.  Cooper,  of  Gal- 
veston, Texas. 

There  was  considerable  comment  in  some  quarters  when  it  be- 
came known  that  a  committee  had  been  appointed  to  consider 
elementary  school  affairs  composed  mainly  of  city  school  super- 
intendents, the  only  exceptions  bein^  one  commissioner.  Dr.  Har- 
ris whose  pedagogic  advice  is  ever  m  demand,  and  State  Supt. 
Poland,  who  is  an  excellent  executive  officer  and  has  given  much 
thought  to  the  organization  of  school  systems.  Not  one  wom- 
an was  put  on  the  committee,  though  the  vast  majority  of 
teachers  whose  work  was  to  be  made  the  subject  of  specific  in- 
quiry was  then,  as  it  is  now.  women.  Here  the  superintendents 
had  made  a  mistake,  no  doubt,  but  then  in  the  appointment  of 
the  Committee  of  Ten  also  the  women  wxre  slighted. 

When  the  Fifteen  began  their  work  three  sub  committees  were 
organized :  one  on  the  Training  of  Teachers ;  one  on  the  Correla- 
tion of  Studies  in  Elementary  Education  ;  and  one  on  the  Organi- 
zation of  City  School  Systems.  With  the  appointment  of  these 
special  committees  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  in  reality  dissolved. 
There  were  now  three  committees,  each  conducting  its  investiga- 
tions independently  of  the  others.  Still  the  reports  presented  by 
these  committees  are  combined  in  one  volume  which,  probably 
for  the  sake  of  convenience,  bears  the  title  "  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Fifteen." 

The  plan  pursued  by  the  "  Fifteen  "  in  their  work  was  to  de- 
cide upon  certain  questions  to  be  investigated,  and  to  send  these 
to  teachers  who  could  give  valuable  advice.  The  Journal 
published  these  questions  at  the  time.  Many  teachers  became 
interested  and  sent  reprlies.  The  set  of  answers  received  by  the 
Committee  from  Miss  Emily  G.  Bridgham  was  declared  by  a 
member  to  be  among  the  most  excellent.  Below  are  printed  the 
questions  questions  by  the  sub-committee  on  the  Correlation  of 
Studies,  followed  by  some  of  the  answers  sent  by  Miss  Bridgham. 

[The  completed  reports  were  submitted  to  ttie  Department  of 
Superintendence  at  the  memorable  meeting  held  at  Cleveland, 
February  19-21,  1895.  A  full  account  of  the  procecdmgs  was 
published  in  The  Journal  of  March  9  and  March  16.    The  re- 


commendations made  by  the  committees  also  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  full  in  The  Journals  of  March  2  (p.  215,  217);  Mardi 
30  (p.  329);  April  6  (p.  345);  April  13  (p.  377,  378)  ;  April  20 
(p.  406);  May  4  (p.  476);  May  i  J  (p.  497.  499)  J  May  25  (p.  557).] 

National  Department  of  Superintendence. 

Committee  of  Fifteen— Questions  for  Discussion. 

correlation  of  studies. 

I,  Should  the  elementary  course  be  eight  years,  and  the  secondary  coone 
four  years,  as  at  present  ?  Or,  should  the  elementary  coarse  be  su  yean 
and  the  secondary  course  six  years  ? 

a.  Has  each  of  the  grammar  school  studies — langfuagc  (including  read- 
ing, spelling,  grammar,  composition),  mathematics  (arithmetic,  algebra, 
plane  geometry),  geography,  history,  natural  science  (botany,  zoology, 
mineralogy),  oenmanship,  drawing,  etc.,  a  distinct  pedas:ogical  value?  If 
so,  what  is  it  ? 

3.  Should  other  subjects  than  those  enumerated  in  the  second  qutsiion, 
such  ai  manual  training  (including  sloyd,  sewing,  and  cooking).  phy>icai 
culture,  physics,  music,  physiology  (including  the  effects  of  stimulants  and 
narcotics).  Latin,  or  a  modern  language,  be  taught  in  the  elemcntaiy 
school  course  ?    If  so,  why  ? 

4.  Should  the  sequence  of  topics  be  determined  by  the  logical  develop- 
ment of  the  subje'^t,  or  by  the  child's  power  to  apperceive  new  ideas  ?  Or, 
to  any  extent  by  the  evolutionary  steps  manifested  by  the  race  ?  If  sf^.  by 
the  evolution  of  the  rrce  to  which  the  child  belongs,  or  that  of  the  humas 
race  ? 

5  What  should  be  the  purpose  of  attempting  a  close  correlatixi  of 
studies  ? 

(<i)  To  prevent  duplication,  eliminate  non-essentials,  and  save  time 

and  effort  ? 

(b)  To  develop  the  apperceiving  power  of  the  mind  ? 
(C)  To  develop  character  ?    A  purely  ethical  purjKwe  ? 

6.  Is  it  possible  on  any  basis  to  correlate  or  unify  all  the  studies  of  the 
elementary  school  ? 

7.  If  not,  may  they  be  divided  into  two  or  more  groups,  those  of  eadi 
group  being  correlated  ? 

8.  Is  there  any  way  of  correlating  the  results  of  work  in  all  the  groups? 

9.  What  should  be  the  length  of  recitation  periods  in  each  year  of  the 
elementary  school  course  ?  What  considerations  should  determine  tbe 
length  ? 

10.  In  what  year  of  the  course  should  each  of  the  subjects  mentioned ]fai 
questions  3  and  3  be  introduced,  if  introduced  at  all  ? 

II.  In  making  a  program,  should  time  be  assigned  for  each  subject,*or 
only  for  the  groups  of  subjects  suggested  in  question  7  ? 

13.  How  many  hours  a  week  for  how  many  years  should  be  devoted  to 
each  subject,  or  each  group  of  subjects  ?  ^ 

13.  What  topics  may  be  covered  m  each  subject,  or  each  group  of  sub- 
jects  ? 

14.  Should  any  subject,  or  group  of  subjects,  be  treated  differentlT*for 
pupils  who  leave  school  at  12,  13,  or  14  years  of  a^^e,  and  for  those  who^are 
going  to  a  high  school  ? 

15.  Can  any  description  be  given  of  the  best  method  of  teaching  each 
subject,  or  group  of  subjects,  throughout  the  school  course  ? 

16.  What  considerations  should  determine  the  pomt  at  which  the  spe- 
cialization of  the  work  of  teachers  should  begin  ? 

17.  On  what  principle  should  the  promotion  of  pupils  from  grade  to 
grade  be  determined  ?    Who  should  make  the  determination  ? 

A  SET  OF  ANSWERS  TO  THE  QUESTIONS  PROPOUNDED  BY  THE 

COMMITTEE  OF   FIFTEEN,  NATIONAL  DEPARTMENT   OF 

SUPERINTENDENCE,  ON  CORRELATION  OF  STUDIES. 


By  "Bee." 

I.— Omitted. 

II. 

Laneuage-sCudies  have  value  in  developing  power  to  express 
properly  the  knowledge  acquired  either  from  observation,  from 
oral  instruction,  or  from  book  study.  They  are,  of  all  subjects, 
the  most  easily  correlated,  and  should  be  taught  so  as  to  strengthen 
one  another.  The  disciplinary  value  of  a  well  ordered  sequence 
in  language-studies  is  not  to  be  exceeded  by  any  study  or  groups 
of  studies  in  the  curriculum. 

Mathematics  has  disciplinary  value  in  training  the  reasoning  pow- 
ers, and  is  the  basis  of  accuracy  in  scientific  investigation.     In  the 
use  of  equations  mathematics  may  be  co-ordinated  with  studies 
requiring  a  clear  analysis,  while  the  algebraic  and  geometrical 
demonstration,  leading  from  the  unknown  to  the  known,  trains  in 
processes  where  influences  are  to  be  made,  opinions  to  be  formed, 
or  judgments  to  be  pronounced.     Mathematics  ceas*s  to  be  disci- 
plinary, however,  when  operations  are  so  familiar  as  to  becom: 
mechanical ;  hence  a  large  part  of  time  given  to  practice  work  in 
mathematics  bears  results  disproportionate  to  those  which  may 
be  gained  by  the  same  practice  in  language,  which  has  equal  disci- 
plinary value.    The  chief  value  in  "  working  examples  "  is  ethical. 
The  training  in  correctness,  truthfulness,  order,  and   accuracy 
leads  to  the  knowledge  that  a  single  misstep  in  any  one  of  these 
essentials  will  result  m  accumulated  error. 

Nature-studies  have  a  pedagogical  value  which  has  only  been 
recently  acknowledged.  In  former  days  the  child  "  shut  the  door 
upon  nature  when  it  first  opened  the  door  of  the  school."  Hence- 
forth, the  knowledge  was  to  be  derived  from  contemplation  of 
books.  It  is  afiirmed  that  nature  studies  inculcate  sympathy  for 
animals,  give  acquaintance  with  the  beauties  of  the  physical  world, 
and  lead  from  nature  to  nature's  God. 

Drawing ,—1\it,  training  of  the  eye  and  of  the  hand — the  drill 
in  close  observation  to  secure  appearance  of  form,  and  in  accu- 
racy of  measurement  to  gain  facts  of  form — have  a  disciplinary 
effect  in  other  studies. 

Penmanship — as  an  art,  is  but  pen  drawing ;  as  a  factor  in 
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education  it  should  be  taught  more  frequently  in  connection  with 
other  studies.  Both  penmanship  and  drawing  suffer  from  their 
isolated  position  in  the  school  course. 

To  mechanical  teachers  the  value  of  geography  is  in  its  memo- 
riter  recitations ;  lessons  are  easily  set,  and  "  ten  thousand  useless 
facts  are  taught  which,"  says  Supt.  Bright,  "  God  in  his  infinite 
mercy  has  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  remember." 

The  studv  of  geography  should  increase  the  pupiFs  interest  in 
the  physical  world  and  in  human  kind  ;  hence  he  needs  plenty  of 
useful  information  (fact- lore) ;  but  facts  should  be  given  in  order 
of  relative  importance,  and  therefore  will  differ  with  the  environ- 
ment of  a  pupil. 

Pupils  should  be  trained  to  use  the  reflective  powers ;  they  should 
know  not  so  much  the  length  of  rivers  as  the  aspect  of  soil,  cli- 
mate, slope  of  land,  etc.,  which  has  caused  their  length.  Pupils 
need  not  be  drilled  in  population  of  cities,  but  they  may  be  led 
to  know  why  certain  cities  are  so  populous,  and  now  physical 
conditions  are  apt  to  determine  national  characteristics.  Geogra- 
phv  being  the  outcome  of  nature  study,  and  leading  in  turn  to 
history,  has  been  called  the  study  which  divides  the  nature  group 
of  subjects  from  the  human  nature  group. 

The  study  of  history  is  of  little  vulue  if  made  but  the  occasion 
for  memory  cramming  of  dates,  battles,  and  isolated  facts.  It  is 
one  of  the  studies  which  grows  yearly,  hence  the  subject  matter 
must  be  condensed  mto  measure  of  its  most  potential  forces.  If 
stories  of  universal  history,  leading  to  biography  of  American  he- 
roes, may  be  made  to  develop  the  reading  habit,  history  is  one  of 
the  subjects  which  may  sifely  be  left  for  pursuit  in  after  life. 

III. 

Horace  Scudder  says  that  the  introduction  of  any  studies  into 
the  school  course  is  a  compensation  for  a  lack  in  the  home,  and 
that  manual  training,  for  instance,  would  have  been  absurd  at  a 
time  when  the  apprentice  system  was  in  vogue,  and  when  boys 
spent  a  large  part  of  their  time  in  handling  tools.  An  intelligent 
cenception  of  the  above  statement  would  regulate  the  emphasis 
which  should  be  put  upon  lessons  in  school  cooking,  school  sew- 
ing, school  carpnentry,  etc. 

Some  educationalists  aver  that  mischief  has  been  wrought  by 
the  establishment  of  Sunday-schools  and  of  kindergartens,  be- 
cause they  take  a  particular  kind  of  training  from  the  home.  Of 
course  this  objection  would  not  apply  to  homes  so  squalid  as  to 
offer  no  opportunity  for  training  of  anv  sort. 

Physical  culture  and  music  should  be  taught  if  only  for  their 
ethical  value. 

Physics  and  physiology  should  be  taught  in  elementary  schools 
lust  so  long  as  instruction  can  be  kept  simple  and  attractive, 
eavin^  technicalities  for  advanced  grades. 

Latm  should  not  be  taught  at  all  until  considerable  pruning  has 
been  done  to  present  course.  It  need  not  be  omitted  because  of 
any  fancied  difficulty,  for  if  easy  text-books  and  few  requirements 
were  the  order  of  the  day,  the  study  of  Latin  and  English,  side 
by  side,  would  be  of  mutual  advantage. 

IV. 

The  sequence  ot  topics  should  be  determined  by  the  child's 
power  to  apperceive  new  ideas  in  connection  with  a  logical  devel- 
opment of  the  subject. 

The  *'  Historic  Culture  Steps  "  of  the  Germans  is  based  on  the 
theory  that  periods  in  development  of  the  child  show  a  correspon- 
dence to  evolution  of  the  human  race.  The  scheme  is  carried  on 
in  German  teaching  by  placing  the  story  or  myth  at  the  founda- 
tion of  a  child's  education,  and  then  leading  up  through  civil  and 
religious  history,  to  the  development  of  the  German  Empire.  This 
scheme  recognizes  the  principle  of  the  evolutionary  steps  manifested 
by  the  human  race,  and  its  upholders  believe  that  the  history  of 
the  education  of  man  outlines  a  method  for  education  of  the  child. 

This  doctrine  is  Herb^rtian  in  idea,  and  cannot  easily  be  adapted 
to  American  conditions  which  are  conspicuous  by  the  lack  of  a 
national  religion,  by  the  absence  of  a  national,  store  of  folk-lore 
and  legend  (if  we  except  the  Indian),  and  by  the  presence  of  the 
drawbacks  consequent  to  a  cosmopolitan  people. 

The  focused  ideas  of  German  instruction,  viz.,  the  story,  the 
pictorial  representation,  the  explanation  by  the  teacher,  and  the 
reproduction  by  the  child,  should  be  fundamental  elements  in  in- 
struction. 

V. 

A  correlation  of  studies  attams  an  economy  of  time  and  of 
force  on  the  part  of  both  teacher  and  pupil.  It  eliminates  non- 
essentials and  strengthens  essentials  by  contrast  and  comparison. 
It  develops  the  apperceptive  power  of  the  pupil  by  *'  grafting  new 
facts  upon  old  experiences."  while,  at  the  same  lime,  it  preserves 
and  promotes  educational  unity. 

The  observation  and  comparison  of  facts,  the  tracing^  of  inter- 
dependent facts  induces  habit  of  self-help  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 
The  desire  to  know  and  the  putting  forth  of  effort  in  search  of 
the  knowable,  are  important  elements  in  character  building. 

VI. 

Modem  educators  seem  10  disagree  upon  what  shall  be  thecen- 
nr  for  all  study.     If  concentration  cannot  be  attained  one  may. 
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perhaps,  attempt  an  all  around  co-ordination.  If  a  unit  cann 
be  made  of  a  term's  work  the  teacher  may  often  make  a  unit  of 
day's  work,  provided  she  be  at  liberty  to  arranjje  her  own  pr 
gram,  and  can  so  modify  the  scope  and  period  of  her  leasons  th 
they  may  sustain  each  other,  for  unrelated  knowledge  divides  me 
tal  effort  instead  of  unifying  it. 

VII. 

The  studies  of  the  elementary  school  may  be  divided  intotv 
groups.  Group  I.  deals  with  acquirement  of  knowledge  (tac 
lore)  and  it  may  be  sub-divided  into :  A,  Nature- studies:  B,  hi 
man  nature  studies.  Each  of  these  have  subdi\nsions  which  a< 
mit  of  correlation.  Group  II.  comprises  those  studies  which  gi' 
expression  to  the  facts  gained  by  consideration  of  group  I.  Tb 
expression  is  jjiven  either  by  arbitrary  symbols — as  iii  writing! 
in  drawing,  or  by  foims  which  resemble  facts,  as  drawing,  mode 
ing.  and  sloyd. 

I  have  seen  somewhere  a  sub-division  as  follows  : 


NATURE  STUDIES. 

Physical  Forces, 

Chemistry. 

Astronomy, 

Plant  or  Animal  Life, 

Geology, 

Mineralogy, 

Natural  History. 


HUMAN  NATURE. 

Fable,  Myths.  Folk  Lore. 

Stories  of  Little  Folks, 

Biographies, 

History, 

Literature, 

Civil  Government, 

Sociology. 


Geography. 

<  Forms  ot  Expression), 

Drawing, 

Reading, 

Writing, 

Spelling, 

Composition, 

Manual  Training, 

Music. 

VIII. 

There  seems  to  be  no  way  of  correlating  the  work  in  alltl 
groups.  A  sequence  of  topics  in  allied  studies,  a  choice  and  a 
rangement  of  subjects  that  will  accept  a  simultaneous  treatroe 
must  aid  apperception  by  giving  many  points  of  view  of  the  san 
unit  of  thought.  The  association  of  groups  in  parallel  cours 
tends  to  a  harmonious  development  of  eacn,  and  to  a  more  1 
less  nearly  perfect  assimilation  of  the  whole. 

IX. 

The  attention  of  young  children  cannot  be  long^  sustaine 
and  primary  instruction  should  be  presented  in  smallest  detail 
Length  of  recitation  period  cannot  be  exactly  prescribed,  as  ii 
struction  should  cease  when  interest  flags.  No  child  in  elemco 
ary  school  can,  with  profit,  be  kept  longer  than  forty  minutes  upc 
a  memory  recitation.  Studies  which  call  for  manual  employmei 
may  be  of  longer  duration.  Considerations  which  should  dete 
mine  the  length  of  a  recitation  are :  I.  Interest  in  subject  man 
fested  by  child ;  II.  The  relation  which  the  topic  bears  to  otb 
subjects  of  the  day  ;  III.  The  relation  which  the  lesson  bears  1 
portions  of  the  same  subject  assigned  to  the  class. 

X. 

Language  (except  grammar  and  composition),  ist  yea 

Composition  (synthesis  of  sentences  earlier),  5th    '• 

Grammar  (technical),  7th    ** 

Arithmetic  (number  work),  ist    *• 

(Concrete  examples  taken  first ;  abstract  as  soon  as  possibi 

Examples  exacting  very  mature  reasoning  to  be  omitted  ingrad< 

below  the  high  school ) 

Algebra  (taken  slowly.    Equation  made  prominent),  7th  yea 
Geometry  (inventional),  7th    " 

Provided  that  time  be  given  for  inventive  genius  to  bud.    Pi 

pils  must  be  taught  *'  to  discover  what  has  already  been  discos 

ered,  to  seek  what  has  already  been  found." 
Geography  (observation  work).  5th  yeai 

History  (narrative,  leading  to  American  biography),     4th    " 
Nature  Studies  (observation  in  first  year),  4th    ** 

Penmanship,  i  st    " 

Drawing,  ist    " 

Physiology,  7th- 1  st  half 

Physics,  6th  yeai 

(Simple  statements  and  experiments  only.) 
Music,  1st    " 

(The  "  algebra  "  of  music  may  be  omitted  in  grades  below  higl 

school.) 
Physical  Culture,  ist    " 

XI. 

In  the  making  of  prograhis  time  should  be  allowed  for  group 
of  subjects  only.  The  teacher  may  very  properly  be  required  i< 
accomplish  a  certain  course  in  a  given  time,  but  shoula  be  per 
mitted  to  arrange  her  own  daily  program,  that  she  may  co-ordi 
nate  such  topics  as  will  make  a  unit  of  the  day's  work. 
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\'ety  frequently  a  teacher  may  be 
obliged  to  sacrifice  a  pet  lesson  scbenie 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  hour. 

Music,  drawing,  physical  training 
should  alternate  H'itt)  book  study  when- 
ever variety  or  recreation  demands  a 
change  in  the  [acuities  exercised. 

XIL— XIII.  omitted. 

XV. 

Instruction  in  primary  grades  requires 
methods  widely  different  from  those  in 
grammar  grades. 

With  young  children  methods  should 
deal  largely  with  the  concrete  ;  the  pre- 
sentation should  always  lead  (roni  the 
near  to  the  remote;  the  recitation 
should  consist  of  doing  by  imitation, 
and  should  result  in  correct  practice. 

Advanced  teaching  should,  as  soon 
as  permissible,  deal  with  abstract 
thought.  The  |iresentation  should  be 
both  synthetic  and  analytic.  The  prac- 
tice should  yield  alniust  wholly  to 
theorv,  while  reasoning  may  fre<|uenily 
lead,  by  demonstraiiun.  from  the  un- 
known to  the  known. 

Primary  classes  may  with  great  profit 
depend  entirely  upon  oral  teaching, 
while,  according  to  White,  ■■  the  pro- 
I)oriion  of  oral  instruction  shoul;!  de- 
crease, and  that  of  book  study  should 
■  as  pupils  advance    in    their 


Nature  studies  with  ])rimary  and 
lower  grammar  grades  should  center 
around  the  object.  The  aims  should 
be  to  cultivate  observation  and  the 
quick  perception  of  beauty  in  the  plant 
or  flower  or  animal.  These  lo  be  fol- 
lowed by  deliniiions,  reasons,  and  ex- 
planations in  maturer  years. 

Science  studies  should  be  taught  by 
such  simple  experiments  as  can  be  re- 
produced by  the  children.  Theyought 
to  be  more  in  the  form  of  play  than  of 
tedious  lesfons  and  exacting  study. 

XVI. 

In  the  correlation  of  studies  the 
elementary  school  child  may  be  led,  by 
association,  conirast,  and  comparison 
to  see  relaied  points  \n  alllFil  subjects, 
therefore  the  elementary  school  should 
have  the  '■  whole  "  child. 

Specialization  is  opposed  to  correla- 
tion, but,  as  subjects  suffer  less  bv 
isolation  in  the  high  school  than  in  the 
grammar  school,  ii  would  seem  that 
the  high  school  is  the  place  for  special- 
ization to  begin. 

When  work  in  any  subject  reaches 
a  state  of  fine  art,  or  when  a  subject  is 
to  be  pursued  in  detail.  spccializasioLi 
should. take  hold,  because  greater  per- 
fection in  any  branch  may  be  aitamed 
through  instructim-  by  a  specialist. 

The  question  first  to  be  decided  is. 
wbethtr  any  subject  in  school  curricu- 
lum need  be  carded  to  ihat  degree  of 
perfection  or  minuteness  of  detail  for 
which  a  specialist  is  required. 

Specialists  are  rarely  what  Herbari 
wished  them  to  be :  "  virtuosos  in  their 
own  field,  yet  pjSTiFSStd  with  a  love  for 
ihe  wider  acuvltips  of  other  depart- 
ments "  At  the  sanii:  time  it  must  be 
conceded  thil  thi-rc  is  a  rapiill' 
iiig  number  of  ■■  aH-aroimil "  tlu 
teachers. 
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results  of  hcrr  class  at  fintil  exuminations,  thus  rendering  1 
to  part  with  creditable  pupils,  promotions  should  take  place  when- 
ever the  child  is  able  to  do  work  in  advance  of  his  present  class. 

I'upils  who  fail  to  lompleie  the  work  of  the  grade  in  the  time 
alloiKd  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  reviewing  the  work  with 
wilha  dilferent  teaciicr,  and  perhaps  with  dilfercni  books.  The 
establi.-ihment  of  different  grades  at  certain  points  in  the  course 
would  jjrove  advantageous. 


Class  teachers  are  not  infallible  in  the  estimate  of  their  ov 
work,  and  as  a  requirement  (or  promotion  it   seems  advisable  to 
use.  in  addition  to  teacher's  estimates,  a  written  test  made  bv 

K\ammations.  it  is  true,  have  been  grcailv  abused,  but  sucb 
abuse  has  arisen  from  lack  of  pedagogical  skill,  for  examinations 
need  not  occur  at  staled  periods  nor  always  at  close  of  term. 

A  written  lest  along  the  same  lines  which  the  teacher  has  pur- 
sued, aiiU  con<lucted  by  a  principal  whose  supervision  has  beeni 
guidance  and  an  inspiration  would  result  in  improved  materiai 
for  advanced  grades. 
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Specimen  Testimonials 

•  Tke  London  Times,  April  5,  189« :   "The  merits  of 
^  ^^ndttra  Olcclooary  are  Indisputable,  and  are 
abundautly  attested  by  a  large  number  of  unlm 
peMbable  authorities.  .  .  .  ^hould  command  a 
wide  and  deserved  popularity." 

SCHdents  Cannot  AlTord  to  be  Wlthoot  It. 
'William  J.  milne,  Ph.D.  L.L.D.,  President. 
Neiv\ork  .State  Normal  College,  Ju'e 5. 188S.  "I 
am  thoroughly  pleased  with  the  Standard  Diction- 
ary In  every  respect  and  students  cannot  afford  to 
he  without  It.  for  U  is  essentially  a  scholarly  work. 
I*  aeflnes  every  word  with  such  dibcrlmlnation 
andthoroughness  that  the  keenest  scholais  in  Phil- 
osophy. Science,  Literature.  Art,  will  find  In  It  the 
•"<*»t  lucid,  accurate  and  c^>mpreh(*n8lve definitions 
to  be  found  an>  where.  The  more  1  ose  It  the  more 
valuable  It  appears  and  the  more  frequently  do  I 
resort  to  It." 

Why  It  la  the  Dictionary  for  All. 

>Bdncaiion«  Bo9ton :  "...  We  recomroetd  this  die 
**<inary  because  of  the  common  sense  plan  on 
which  It  Is  based,  because  of  the  authoritative  sys 
tern  of  pronunciation  It  has  adopted ;  because  of  lt« 
accurate  a-. d  conotse  d^nitUm»\  and  because  of 
the  numerous  and  comprehensive  tables  and  lists 
whtchare  u>  be  found  sprinkled  throughout  Its 
pages  ....    u  surpasses  any  other  dictionary." 

'  Natare,  London,  England :  J.  Norman  Locktbr.  the 
celebrated  astronomer  editor :  "  It  patises  the  wit 
of  man  to  suggest  anything  which  ought  to  have 
been  done  tuat  has  not  been  done  to  make  the  dic- 
tionary a  fcuccets.'* 

Will  Prove  of  Invalnabie  Service. 

oUarrard  Univeralty.  Prop.  Andrew  Preston  Pea- 
body,  LL.  D..  formerly  also  editor  of  the  Noith 
Amerioan  Review.  "  This  dictionary  will  prove  of 
invaluable  service,  aod  will  last  while  the  English 
.languaKC  remains  essentially  unchanged.  It  may 
.-need  supplements,  but  will  cot  need  to  t>e  rewrit- 
ten for  three  or  four  generations." 

A  KIch  mine  or  InTormatlon. 

'V.  Max  Mailer,  L I j.  D.,  Oxford  University,  Eng.. 
April  18,  '95 :  "  it  Is  a  rich  mine  of  Information,  and 
shows  how  much  can  be  achieved  by  co-operation 
If  under  careful  supervision." 

.  J«arnaiorRdaeatlon.Boston.Haiis:  "It  will  make 
toe  world  its  debtor,  and  all  who  write  must  praise 
It  evermore.  ...  it  challenges  crltiuism,  and 
commands  admiration." 

Praloe  from  a  Most  Critical  Source. 

INotee  and  Qaerles,  London,  April  19.  iSdS:  "The 
work  Is  alithat  It  pretends  to  be,  a  splendid  bequest 
to  the  English  speaking  races.  We  are  wUIIuk  to 
bear  testimony,  and  to  own  that  the  book  is  the 
.  most  valuable  and  the  most  convenient  work  in  it» 
class  extant,  a  book  which  retlects  equal  credit 
upon  American  scholarship  and  enterprise." 

Worthy  ofltn  Name. 

-'AMhemt  rolleare  i  Julius  II.  Seslye,  LL.  D..  ex- 
Prealdent :  "  it  is  worthy  of  Uh  name,  and  I  cun- 
ffratoiate  the  editors  upon  having  so  successfully 
Attained  their  very  hign  ideal." 

•J*.  O.  Pitch,  Iili.  D..  Department  of  Education, 
London,  Bug.,  Harch  29.  '95 :  I  cannot  doubt  that  it 
will  be  accepted  as  an  authority  of  the  highest  rank 
In  the  department  of  philology." 

Yalo  Uairerslty,  Prof.  A.  X  Wheeler  :  "  Clear, 
concise,  accurate ;  at  once  scholarly  and  popular,  a 
delight  to  the  eye  aod  mind." 

•Oxford  Ualversitrf  England,  Prop.  A.  Satcs:  "I^ 
deserves  all  the  encomia  passed  upon  it." 

•Cambridge  UnWeraUy,  England.  Prof.  J.  E. 
Sandys  :  "  It  is  an  admirable  work,  and  deserves 
to  become  famous  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic." 

'United  States  Paten t-OOIce,  A.  O.  Wilkinson, 
Principal  Examiner,  formerly  Professor  of  Lan- 
guages, University  of  Mbsourl :  "  I  can  hanlly  say 
enough  In  Ics  prabe.  ...  I  congratulate  the  edi- 
tors on  the  moat  perfect  dictionary  ever  made  In 
any  language." 

Adopted  as  the  Standard. 

'fthe  Brooklyn  Times :  "  After  the  experience  of  a 
year  in  testing  the  work  by  daily  needs,  the  dic- 
tionary has  be«n  adopt<>d  as  the  standard  of  the 
atyle  for  the  office  of  this  paper. 

Stands  the  Test  of  Criticism. 

"The  St.  James's  Gazette.  London,  Bng. : 

From  whatever  point  of  view  this  handsome  work 
Is  approached  it  stands  the  test  of  criticism." 

^Cambridge  Unlrerslty*  England:  Walter  W. 
Skbat,  the  eminent  Et>mologlkt  and  Professor  of 
Aniflo  Saxon:  "  A  spelling  reform  in  the  English 
language  is  certain  to  come,  and  Dr.  March  is  a  man 
thoroughly  qualified  to  pieside  over  this  depart- 
ment of  the  standard  Dictionary."  Later.  "  a  good 
all  round  work,  containing  a  great  deal  of  useful 
information." 

Most  Complete  Work. 

iHoa.  Jastln  McCarthy.  M.F.  i  "The  Standard 
Dictionary  is  the  mo»c  complete  work  of  the  kind  I 
have  known.    It  is  a  whole  library  in  itself." 

7he  Nesr  York  Observer  t    "  So  thoroughly  have 
disputed  spellings  and  prouunciatlons  b«en  dealt 
with  that  w«' have  a  consensus  of  thebestJudKroerit 
of  the  English  ^ptaklug  w<Tid.  ...    As  an  author 
Ity  upon  syouuyms  the  work  in  most  valuable." 

iThe  Dally  II  ern  id,  Boston  :  "It  is  plain  that  great 
care  has  been  exercised  at  every  point  to  avoid  the 
lutro<luctlou  of  8aperfluous  matter.  It  hast  sbown  a 
wlsejudgmeot  in  reaching decihloDs.  It  will  find  Its 
way  everywhere  by  Its  abundant  and  original 
merits." 

Most  Complete  and  Most  Satisfactory. 

'The  New  York  Herald:  "We  are  free  to  pro- 
nounce it  the  mo<«t  complete  and  most  satisfactory 
dictionary  vet  printed.  .  .  .  TnlsiihiKh  prai»e.  to 
be  sure,  but  it  Is  well  merited." 


Facts  and   Features. 


THE  DICTIONARY  SYSTEM 


The  corps  of  247  office  eiitors  and  specialists ;  533  reaJers  for  quotations,  and  over  200  artists  and  artis- 
ans were  engai^ed  4  years  aod  8  months  m  compilinar  this  work  of  over  2,390  large,  quarto  pages,  which  re- 
quired an  outlay  of  over  $980,009  betore  a  smgle  complete  copy  was  ready  for  the  market. 

TU  r  VnCARU  LARY  contains  aOl.SaS  terms,  which  is  the  resulUnt  after  the  rigorous  applica- 
I  n&  V\/UnDUL»nRT    tionofthc  rules  of  exclusion  applied  on  the  nearly  a  half-million  of 
words  actually  corecteJ  in  the  preliminiry  vocabulary.    Tbe  Sundard  surpasses  the  Century  by  76,000 ; 
Webster*s  International  by  176,000,  and  Johnson  by  251,000  terms. 

I M ITI  III  CAPITALS  *^*  ^^^  ^^''^^  ^^^  '***  ^"'  ^^™^  in  any  singrle-volume  dictionary  by  using 
llll  I  lf«&»  Umr  I  IftL*^  capitals  only  with  proper  names,  or  proper  terms  derived  from  them. 
Tills  enables  the  writer  or  proof-reader  to  consult  the  dictionary  with  absolute  confidence,  never  requir- 
itift  the  loss  of  a  single  moment  in  having  to  think  or  decide  whether  or  not  an  initial  capital  is  to  be  used. 

C  Y I  LAB  I  CAT  1 0  N  **  "°*'  conveniently  designated  by  the  single  hyphen  (-)  so  as  clearly  to  dis- 
^  I  bbflDlUn  I  lUll  tjn^uish  such  from  compound  words,  which  are  invariably  indicated  by  the 
double  German  hyphen  (■=').  The  value  of  this  device  will  readily  be  perceived  on  using  the  book. 
TUr  SPELLING  ^'  ^^^  ^^^^  *'  con«ervative,  and  yet  aggressively  positive  along  the  lines  of 
^'^  tl»l.l  11  w  ireform  agreed  upon  almost  unanimously  by  all  the  leading  philologists  of  Eng- 
land and  America.  It  notes  the  preferences  of  each  of  the  leading  dictionaries  where  thev  do  vary,  so  the 
dilTerence  can  instantaneously  be  seen ;  whilst  the  spellings  peculiar  to  Great  Britain  are  preserved.  All 
disputed  spellings  and  pronunciations  were  referred  to  a  select  committee  of  over  fifty  leading  authorities 
in  English,  Canacian,  Australian,  East-Indian,  and  American  universities.  In  the  Appendix,  the  Ully  of 
over  179,000  votes,  or  preferences,  are  recorded,  showing  the  individual  preference  of  each  member  of  the 
committee  on  each  word  submitted.  Whoever  has  occasion  to  diflfer  with  the  preference  of  the  editor  will 
find  that  this  Dictionary  furnishes  the  convenient  data  for  the  disputant  to  form  his  adverse,  or  fa  voting 
conclusions. 

FOR  PRON  II  NPI ATIHN  ^^^  ^^^^  '^  respelled  with  the  Scientific  Alphabet.  This  insures 
r  Vn  r  nURUnUini  lUH  the  highest  possible  accuracy  with  the  greatest  simplicity  that 
the  combined  ingenuity  of  the  American  Philological  Association,  in  harmony  with  the  accepted  principles 
of  the  Philological  Society  of  England,  was  able  to  devise.  By  this  clear  and  unmistakable  method,  both 
a  native  and  the  intelligent  foreigner  can  correctly  pronounce  each  English  word  at  sight.  As  to  disputed 
pronunciations  the  same  remarks  as  above  on  spellings  apply.- 

of  this  work  is  unique.  A  scientific  system  is  intrpduccd 
that  enables  the  student  to  con^der  words  i'h  their  true  r/- 
latien  to  all  kindred  ntfjeett.  By  this  system  a  word  of  any  science  or  art  furnishes  a  clue  by  which  one 
may  easily  trace  the  subject,  backward  or  forward,  in  all  its  branches,  and  when  so  collected,  their  defi- 
nitions and  unfoldings  may  be  found  to  furnish  a  comprehensive  and  harmonious  exposition  of  that  entire 
subject^  in  accordance  with  the  latest  and  best  scientific  light.  Such  a  system  has  never  before  been  at- 
tempted in  an  Engliih  Dictionaury. 

TUr   nFFINITIONS  <>' ^^^^  ^<m'1' ^^^  distinguished,  viz. :  (I)  Nothing  intervenes  between  the 
'"^   l/tnillllWIl^  vocabulary  term  and  the  definition.    Toe  etymology  is  placed  after  the 
definition.    (2)  Where  there  are  two  or  more  meanings  of  a  word,  the  most  common  meaning  is  given  first. 
The  "order  of  usage  "  is  given  in  preference  to  the  **  historical  order."    This  occasions  ho  inconvenience 
to  the  scholar,  whilst  it  assures  the  average  reader  what  is  the  most  common  and  practical  meaning.    It 
enables  the  busy  writer  to  consult  the  Dictionary  with  the  least  loss  of  time,  because  he  can  confidently 
rely  on  the  work  always  furnishing  the  most  common  meaning  next  to  the  vocabulary  term.    The  conveni- 
ence of  this  feature  will  be  appreciated  more  and  more  as  the  work  b  used.    (3)  Definitive  statement  is  the 
important  faster  of  the  definitions  in  this  work.    The  crude  and  loose  method  of  using  synonymous  words 
is  avoided.    (4)  All  the  terms  of  any  Art,  Creed,  Handicraft,  or  Science  were  submitted  to  scholars  particu- 
larly qualified  for  such  special  work.    Hence  the  necessity  for  the  large  corps  of  over  200  Specialists.    For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  art,  this  dictionary,  as  a  matter  of  simple  justice  and  common  fairness « 
had  a  representative  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  of  each  of  the  Protestant  denominations  define  the  terms 
peculiar  to  each.    This  one  feature  as  to  creeds  is  typical  of  the  work  as  a  whole.    The  entire  range  of 
human  knowledge  was  accordingly  considered,  and  the  result  is  a  dictionary  that  stands  alone ;  beyond 
comparison ;  unrivaled  as  a  defining  dictionary.    (5)  Quotations  are  more  modem ;  old  "  stock  quotations  " 
were  avoided  ;  and  to  enable  the  student  to  verify  and  consult  the  context,  the  very  line  or  chapter,  page 
and  edition  of  the  book  from  which  a  quotation  is  taken,  is  given.    Incidentally  this  often  furnishes  a  clue 
(by  giving  the  name  of  the  publishers)  for  procuring  a  book.    A  feature  never  before  heard  of  in  a  diction- 
ary.   Over  100,000  volumes  were  read  for  quotations.    (6)  The  5,000  illustrations  are  given  expressly  to 
aid  in  definitions.    They  were  especially  drawn  by  our  own  artists,  and  many  of  them  are  in  colors,  which 
are  gems  of  art.    (7)  An  ingenious  system  of  tables  is  incorporated  with  the  definitions,  each  under  the 
proper  vocabubry  term,  expressly  for  definitive  purposes ;  it  gives  definitions  never  before  attempted,  or 
even  thought  of.    Thus  under  "  spectrum  "  ai^  defined  the  488  colors  now  known  in  the  arts  and  commerce, 
with  a  precision  only  equaled  by  matheoiatics:  yea,  even  the  eye  can  see  4S  of  the  colors  on  the  spot  and 
the  others  even  to  practical  approximation.    (8)  .-fx  collateral  aids  in  defining  and  word -finding,  words 
peculiar  to  an  art  or  handicraft,  are  given  along  with  ths  definitions.    Thus  under  architecture  are  given 
all  the  terms  peculiar  to  the  art ;  under  carpenter  are  given  the  terms  peculiar  to  the  handicraft. 

YU  r  FTVMni  nCY  ^*  P^ac«<1  ^^^^  ^^  definulon,  and  the  name  of  Prof.  F.  A.  March  is  suffi- 
■  "  ^  ^  ■  ■  ■"  V  *•  V ^  ■    dent  for  all  that  mi^ht  be  said  under  this  head. 

Is  for  the  first  time  reduced  to  a  practical  sjrs- 
tem  and  consistently  carried  out  in  the  work. 

are  illustrated  to  an  extent  never  before  found  in  a  dictionary.    A  cursory  inspec- 
tion of  the  book  will  show  at  once  a  superiority  not  to  be  found  in  any  other. 

are  given  for  Xhe  first  time  in  a  dictionary.    For  writers  this  is  a  convenience  second 
to  none  in  this  work, 

this  dictionary  is  invaluable.    Th:  correct  use  of  each  of  the  prepositions  is 
plainly  given  under  its  proper  vocabulary  place,  and  a  department  of  Faulty 
Diction  has  been  characterir.ed  as  the  practical  grammar  of  the  XX  century. 

TIJ  Fil9pCMn|Y     of  47,483  proper  names  in  Biography,  Historj',  Mythology,  Fiction,  The  Bible, 
'  "■  ^  «r  r  &I1  l/l  A     jjjg  Classics,  etc.,  are  given  all  in  one  alphabetical  order.     This  affords  a 
convenience  so  obvious  thai  **  the  wonder  is  no  one  ever  discovered  it  before,^'  as  a  Rsviewer  puts  it. 
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A  School  Museum  as  an  Educational 
Laboratory. 

By  J.  Frederick  Hopkins.' 
Twenty-five  years  ago,  the  state  of  Massachusciis  introduced 
into  her  public  school  system  the  methods  o(  an  instruction  of 
the  South  Kensington  museuin  schools  In  the  intervening 
years,  that  art  movement  has  taken  deep  root  in  our  Ameiican 
educational  scheme,  and  brondenmg  as  it  deveioptd  in  the  Iresh 
atmocphtreof  the  new  eondiiions,  has  extended  its  sway  until 
there  is  not  a  school  room  in  all  this  broad  land  which  has  not  in 
soirc  way  fell  its  elevating  influence.  During  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century,  equal  strides  have  been  made  in  educational  thought 


The  character  of  a  school  museum  mun  also  depend  largtlr 
upon  the  institution  which  it  serves,  and  on  general  lines  must 
found  its  development  upon  a  physical,  industrial,  and  artistic  basis. 
In  this  triple  alliance  it  is  the  art  section  which  will  alwa>s  fur- 
nish the  widest  influence,  and  be  o(  the  greatest  cducaiiota! 
value.  And  nowhere  can  such  an  art  museunn  find  a  greawr 
field  (or  usefulness  than  in  the  great  institutions  which,  as  cham- 
pions  o(  modern  education,  are  springing  into  view  in  our  large 
cities.  The  school  which  has  not  the  means  properly  to  (ouod 
such  a  drpanment  is  unfortunate  indeed. 

A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  housing  and  arrangemtni  of 
an  art  mufeum ;  particularly  where,  as  in  connection  with  a 
school,  it  is  known  at  the  start  that  the  means  and  space  at  its 
disposal  are  limited.  Primarily,  it  should  be  in  close  touch  with 
the  library  ;  and  stcondly,  it  should  if  possible  be  in  as  close  re> 
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and  methods. .  The  earlier  school;  of  pedagogy  directed  the  in- 
quiring mind  of  the  child  to  (he  dry  pages  of  texl-boolts,  which, 
devoid  of  good  illustrations,  were  expected  to  furnish  the  food  to 
nourish  tne  growing  mind.  Later  the  pendulum  swung  the 
other  way,  and  educational  enthusiasts  sent  the  child  to  nature. 
expecting  him  to  base  bis  education  on  his  long-coniinued  ob- 
servations, and  from  them  to  deduce  iruths  and  training  for  his 
daily  guidance.  Thus  the  educational  penduiumhaa  vibrated 
from  oue  extreme  to  the  other  until  its  constantly- shcrteniag 
arcs  have  approached  a  position  midway  betwetn  eiihrr  extreme 
— a  position  which  directs  the  student  to  objeas  for  interest  and 
observation,  and  to  books  for  the  inspiration  and  truths  dtrived 
from  the  studies  of  other  workers  along  those  liner.  The  art 
education  transplanted  so  successfully  to  New  England  soil  4i8S, 
in  its  growth  and  development,  passed  through  all  these  educa- 
tional phases.  The  early  courses  of  instruction  based  all  work 
upon  the  servile  rendering  of  flat  copies  upon  the  pages  of  those 
early  text-books.  Gradually,  with  the  advance  of  educational 
thought  and  the  introduction  of  industrial  training,  has  come  the 
steady  upward  growth  which  now  bases  all  its  eflorl  upon  the 
study  of  type  forms,  objects  of  pleasing  proportion,  and  casts  of 
histotic  details.  This  latter  movement  is  big  with  promise  For 
the  introduction  of  a  strong  art  feelmg  into  our  American  bomes. 
Public  art  musetuns  have  existed  in  many  ol  our  lar^e  cities 
for  a  long  time;  but  outside  of  one  or  two  schools  which  tiave 
been  fortunate  enough  10  tiy  the  experiment,  this  demand  for 
logically-arranged  collections  of  art  objects,  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  work  ot  a  school,  has  yet  to  be  met  before  the  school 
museum  shall  exert  its  powerful  uplifting  leverage  upon  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people.  The  character  of  such  a  school  museum  i>, 
however,  very  different  from  the  great  repositories  of  material 
which  are  the  pride  of  our  citizens  throughout  the  land.    The 


laiirnship  with  the  art  school,  for  to  its  halls  throughout  the  year 
the  art  students  must  look  for  opportunity  ol  drawing  from  the 
antique  and  cast.  The  museum  should  if  possible  occupy  a 
building  by  itself,  through  whuh  tbe  an  students  might  pass  to 
reach  the  library  ;  or  if  this  is  impossible,  it  might  wisely  occupy 
the  rooms  which  separate  these  sister  departments.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  museum  should  be  placed  a  spacious  lecture  ball: 
for  much  of  the  influence  which  this  department  exerts  should 
emanate  from  the  platform. 

Much  depends  upon  the  disposition  of  the  rooms  and  the  sub- 
division of  the  space.  A  great  deal  of  care  should  also  be  givn 
to  the  planning  and  grouping  of  the  ertrance  hall  and  stairway: 
for  the  impressions  made  by  a  poorly- planned  entrance  can  never 
be  offset,  no  matter  how  carefully  \r.r.  collections  may  be  cbosea 
or  arranged.  A  museum  teaches  almost  as  much  by  its  arrange- 
ment as  Dy  its  individual  examples.  This  is  particulartv  true  of 
an  an  museum,  where  the  student  must  gain  almost  all  concep- 
tioii  ot  the  chronological  relation  and  comoarative  importance  of 
periods  from  the  proper  sequence  of  rooms  and  the  relative  space 
given  to  the  examples  chosen.  It  is  the  glorious  stairway  of  the 
Museum  of  An  History  at  Vienna  which  greets  one  with  worthy 
promise  of  the  treasures  to  which  it  leads  ;  and  it  is  the  logical 
sequence  impressed  upon  the  visitor  who  traterses  the  rooms  ot 
the  Albertinum  at  Dresden,  or  our  Boston  museum  of  fine  arts. 
which  makes  an  impression  as  valuable  as  i*  is  lasting.  The 
contents  of  a  school  museum  of  art  should  be  selected  with  much 
care,  and  the  fact  should  be  kept  ever  in  mind  that,  inasmuch  as 
the  collections  must  be  limited,  nothing  but  the  best  and  most 
representative  examples  should  be  chosen  The  largest  share  ol 
the  money  appropnated  should  be  spent  for  ca>ts  and  photo- 
graphs ;  the  next  portion  should  be  held  for  the  purchase  of  a 
certain  number  of  originals,  such  as  a  group  of   Greek  vases,  a 


popular  notion  that  the  museum  is  a  home  of  curiosities  must  be 
dismissed  when  we  consider  its /unction  in  a  school ;  for  there 
the  spirit  of  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  must  hold  sway. 
and  the  department  be  truly  tbe  h'  me  of  a  Muse— the  Genius  of 
Education,  The  school  museum  must  be  considered  as  a  labora- 
tory—extensive,  it  may  be.  and  occup>ing  many  rooms,  but  a 
laboratory  in  as  many  senses  as  is  a  good  working  library — after 
which  it  must  to  a  ccnain  extent  pattern.  The  end  and  aims  of 
the  two  are  similar,  and  their  methods  of  administration  must  be 
much  the  same.  Moreover,  one  cannot  grow  to  its  fullest  devel- 
opment without  the  other ;  for  what  are  all  the  illustrations  of 
the  Venus  of  Melos  in  comparison  with  a  realization  of  her  grand 
divinity,  and  how  narrow  even  that  great  appreciation  of  the 
Creek  sculptor's  work  without  the  knowledge  of  contemporary 
men  and  events,  which  only  tbe  books  of  a  libraiy  can  supply  I 
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collection  of  aniique  glass,  examples  of  medieval  iron  work  or 
wood-carving,  and  a  few  Barye  bronzes.  These  will  absorb  con- 
siderable money,  but  will  add  life,  freshness,  and  value  to  tbe 
collection ;  and  serve  to  stimulate  for  all  time  the  efforts  ol  the 
students  who  study  them,  A  tertajn  number  of  examples  like 
the  Elkington  reproductions  of  historic  metal-work,  the  conies  of 
the  bronzes  sent  from  Naples  at  the  request  of  Prof.  Ives  to  dec- 
orate a  room  in  his  att  building  at  Chii:ago,  or  a  small  colleciioa 
oi  copies  of  medieval  armor  and  weapons,  should  be  included  (o 
make  the  scheme  complete.  The  recent  extensive  purchases  of 
casts  by  some  of  our  leading  public  museums,  together  with  the 
preparation  of  the  large  collections  sent  to  our  Columbian  expo- 
sition at  Chicago,  have  wholly  altered  the  conditions  of  pur- 
chasing casts  throughout  Europe.  Once  it  was  a  matter  of 
diplomatic  correspondence  to  secure  Casts  Irom  the  originals  in 
the  great  museums  abroad.     Now.  thanks  to  changed  conditions 
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"Do  We  Hit  the  Mark  We  Aim  At?" 

By  the  author  of  ■'  Past  and  Present. " 

A  number  of  friends  were  congregated,  telling  of  their  experi- 
ence during  their  summer  vacations.  One  of  the  number  related 
the  following:  Says  an  Exchange— 

"  We  were  all  sitting  quietly  upon  the  front  piazza,  just  at  dusk, 
when  a  hunter  pasf^iag  along  the  roid  spied  an  owl  sitting  upon 
the  roof  of  the  barn.  Quickly  rai<irg  his  gun  he  liKd,  and  al- 
most immediately  the  barn  burst  into  flames,  and  in  spite  of  all 
we  could  do  was  consumed,  with  most  o(  its  contents.  Indeed 
we  bad  much  diHiculiy  in  saving  the  house.  U  was  supposed 
that  ihe  wad-^ing  of  the  ^un  had  entered  the  barn  door  into  the 
hay  lofc  and  thus  caused  the  fire." 

After  the  comments  aroused  by  the  story  had  subsided  a  quiet 
man  who  was  sitting  in  the  corner  asked  in  a  still,  small  voice, 
'•  Did  he  hit  the  owl  ?  " 

TAal  man  had  a  concentrative  mind.  The  burning  of  the  barn 
was  a  secondary  consideration,  but  whether  he  attained  his 
object  or  not  was  the  important  point  of  the  story  to  this  man. 
Do^fM  hit  what  you  aim  at?  That's  the  question  for  every 
teacher  to  f tudy.  Doubtless  the  hunter's  trouble  arose  from  the 
use  o(  inferior  gun  wadding  which  not  only  caused  him  to  miss  the 
t»wl,  but  placed  bim  in  a  very  unfortunate  and  embarrassing  posi- 

So  it  is  with  school  supplies.  Every  conscientious  school 
teachrr  has  the  highest  aims  in  his  or  her  mind  and  knows  ex- 
actly what  is  wanted  and  expected  from  the  schblar.  How  fre- 
quently are  they  disappoinled  at  the  results  of  their  carelul  and 
patient  instructions  !  And  yet  they  hardly  ever  stop  to  consider 
that  possibly  the  materials  used  were  not  conducive  to  the  best 
results,  and  that  was  the  reason  the  perfection  desired  and  reason- 
ably expected  alter  months  of  assiduous  toil,  was  not  forthcom- 
ing. 

This  is  an  age  of  progress ;  we  have  seen  improved  machinery 
take  the  place  of  manual  labor;  we  now  travel  by  a  motor  power 
which  a  few  years  since  was  held  in  mystery  and  awe  The 
tnarcn  of  progress  has  advanced  to  as  great  a  degree  in  Educa- 
tional methods,  processes,  and  materials  as  in  any  other  profes- 
sion or  industry.  There  are  many  (American  teachers  especially) 
who  deserve  great  credit  for  their  promptness  in  breaking  away 
from  the  old  '  mouldy  "  ideas  advanced  and  practiced  by  bright 
but  unprogressive  men  and  women  in  the  past. 
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Although  there  are  many  who  have  adopted  the  "  New  Educa- 
tion "  systems,  yet  strange  as  it  may  se(m  there  are  many  more 
who  still  labor  under  the  disadvantage  of  antiquated  system?,  as 
the  old  saying  goes,  ■'  There  is  no  one  too  old  to  learn."  and  ! 
may  add,  nor  is  ther^  any  one  so  learned  but  that  he  can  be 

Many  of  the  school  supplies  (especially  in  paper  line)  have  beeti 
and  are  being  made  to  allow  the  retailer  a  large  profit.  The  con- 
stquencesare  that  competition  has  forced  one  manufacturer  and 
then  another  to  make  his  goods  just  a  little  lighter  in  weight  or 
cheaper  finish  so  as  to  enable  him  to  place  his  goods  in  the  hands 
of  the  dealer  at  a  fraction  less  than  the  price  asked  by  another  man- 
ufacturer. This  system  has  continued  among  mary  manufactur- 
ers until  the  average  Tablet  or  Composition  Book,  etc.,  is  of  very 
inferior  material  and  will  not  give  the  satisfaction  desired.  All 
live  School  Boards,  Principals,  and  Teachers  appreciate  this  fact, 
and  many  have  adopted  the  plan  of  supplying  the  children  them- 
selves, which  works  very  satisfactory  in  nearly  all  cases  which 
have  come  under  my  notice. 

Having  these  facts  before  them  the  Acme  Stationery  &  Paper 
Co.  have  issued  a  Reference  Book  or  Price  List  which  contains 
only  the  best  materials  lor  school  work.  Being  the  pioneers  of 
the  Tablet  manufacturing  industry,  their  long  experience  enable* 
them  to  produce  the  best  goods. 

For  years  the  president,  Mr.  S.  J.  Knight,  has  given  his  per- 
sonal  attention  to  the  School  Goods  Department  and  has  been  m- 
strumental  io  placing  some  of  the  now  popular  methods  into  the 
schools. 

Of  course  the  dealer  in  the  town  deserves  to  be  patronized,  as 
most  probably  he  is  a  pairon  o'  the  school,  and  at  all  events  is 
a  taxpayer  and  contributes  toward  the  support  of  the  school. 

But  if  he  does  not  keep  the  ri^Al  materials  and  will  not  order 
them  you  must  send  to  headquarters  where  your  order  will  get 
every  attention,  and  a  liberal  discount  will  be  allowed,  according 
to  size  of  order. 

In  addition  to  the  Reference  Book  the  Acme  Stationery  8c 
Paper  Co,  have  recently  published  two  little  booklets  entitled 
"Past  and  Present"  and  "The  Gems  of  the  Salon."  These  with 
the  Reference  Book  will  be  sent  to  any  address  free  upon  appli- 
caiion.  These  little  booklets  are  instructive  as  well  as  interesting, 
antl  for  one  of  them  alone  it  would  pay  you  to  send  the  Acme 
ycur  address  upon  a  postal-card. 

Read  the  advenisement  below. 
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and  a  belter  appreciation  of  the  value  to  be  g;ained  by  catering  to 
an  American  market,  one  who  desires  to  make  up  a  purchase 
list  for  a  school  museum,  mecis  with  comparatively  liiile  diffi- 
culty. And  to  aid  the  schools  who  do  not  care  10  undtrtake  the 
importation  o(  cast?,  there  are  dealers  in  our  great  citits  who  are 
alive  CO  the  demands  of  our  schooUroom  decorators,  and  who 
Gin  fnmish  the  best  material  at  small  expense.  One  of  Cbe 
grandes-t  efforts  for  the  furtherance  of  art  education  undertaken 
m  this  century  is  the  work  of  Braun,  Clement  &  Co.,  who  are 
carrying  out  the  scheme  which  the  head  of  the  firm  long  ago  out- 
lined :  a  plan  which  will  lead  to  the  publishing  in  an  unaUerable 
medium  of  photographs  of  all  the  masterpieces  of  architecture, 
sculpture,  and  painting.  It  is  now  possible  to  cover  the  walls  of 
school-rooms  or  stairways  with  reproductiorts  of  these  maiter- 
pieces. 

The  grouping  and  proper  dis- 
play of  all  ait  material  mvolves 
muci)  thought  and  prefiaration. 
Primari  ly  a  chronological  se- 
qu(  nee  ir.ust  be  preserved  ;  sec- 
ondly, the  objects  should  not  be 
crowded ;  each  should  receive  its 
due  atieniinn,  but  should  also 
tak< 


proper  part  m  a  group 
illustrating  a  definite  style  o 
pericd.  A  few  good  examples 
well  mcunted  and  placed  are 
worth  more  tban  many  less  care 
fully  arranged,  Evtry  object 
shculd  be  so  mounted  thai  t 
may  be  token,  if  desirable,  to  any 
pan  of  the  institution  which  tbe 

museum  serves;    where,  unde       ah*  «or  h*  innk«  •nd  r«ni    n 
proper  protection,  it  may  stand  "'J*'  .J<i''n'((iu  mi  "n  m'^rtS?'- 
as  a  source  of  inspiration  for  the  t*  r«..gniiKii  ■■  md«juri™»  cmiini- 
lesson  at  hand.  "" '"™'  ""*  "■ ""  "■  """""■ 

The  cases  used  should  be  dust  proof,  with  large  sheets  of 
glass  and  little  wood-work,  and  should  be  so  arranged  that  they 
might  be  fitted  with  electric  lights  from  within.  Each  object 
should  be  carefully  labeled  ;  for  as  Prof.  Goode,  director  of  our 
National  Museum  at  Washington,  says:  "An  efficient  educa- 
tional museum  may  be  described  as  a  collection  of  insiructiire 
labels,  each  illustrated  by  a  well-selccied  specimen."  Good 
labels  add  interest  to  the  smallest  object,  and  are  of  great  assist- 
ance to  the  visitor  who  wishes  to  gain  a  general  knowledge  of 
tbe  collection,  and  who  does  not  wish  to  be  obliged  to  refer  con- 
stantly to  a  catalogue.  The  catalogue  is,  however,  an  instru- 
ment essential  to  the  best  use  of  the  collection  ;  and,  for  an  ex- 
ample of  what  a  museum  catalogue  should  be,  we  have  but  10 
turn  to  that  prepared  by  Mr,  Edward  Robinson  of  the  Boston 
museum  of  fine  arts  to  accompany  the  collections  of  which  he 
has  charge.  A  similar  booklet,  though  perhaps  somewhat 
abridged,  should  stand  as  a  model  of  a  catalogue  (or  a  school 
museum.  Therein  the  library  should  cooperate  ;  for,  in  place  of 
the  books  and  reports  cited  by  Mr,  Robinson  at  the  close  of  his 
description  of  each  example,  the  school  library  might  insert  a  list 
of  books  on  their  shelves,  with  their  call-numbers,  wherein 
further  data  concerning  the  examples  might  be  sought.  These 
lists  should  also  find  a  place  on  the  labels.  Such  is  the  practice 
at  the  Peabody  museum  of  Salem.  Mass  ,  where  one  may  find  an 
extra  card  attached  to  many  of  the  specimens,  from  wnich  one 
has  but  to  transcribe  a  series  of  call  numbers  in  order  to  secure 
from  the  library  the  best  books  on  the  subject  illustrated. 

The  proper  administration  of  this  materia!  for  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number,  introduces  many  problems  which, 
while  exceedingly  important,  should  perhaps  not  be  extensively 
dwelt  upon  in  a  paper  of  this  character.  Some  systematic 
method  must  be  adopted,  so  that  any  member  of  the  school  can 
ascertain  without  difficulty  whether  there  is  in  the  museum  any 
object  or  group  of  objects  which  shall  have  any  bearing  upon  the 
daily  work  in  hand.  This  can  be  aEcettained  by  the  consultation 
of  a  card-caialogue,  which  should  indicate  two  things:  First, 
whether  ihe  collection  contains  a  cait.  photograph,  lantern  slide, 
or  reproduction  of  the  object  in  question  ;  and  second,  where  it 
may  be  seen  or  consulted.  Should  the  object  be  in  use,  and  its 
usual  place  show  a  vacancy,  the  department  office,  like  the  desk 
of  a  library,  should  contain  a  record  of  its  travels,  and  indicate 
cleariy  where  it  m'ght  be  found. 

Tbe  direction  ol  scch  a  museum  should  be  in  the  hands  of  an 
experienced  teacher,  and  one  thoroughly  in  sympaihy  with  the 
aims,  scope,  and  characteristics  of  ihc  school  and  the  relationship 
of  Its  d.fferent  departments.  He  should  bring  to  the  work  not 
only  a  love  for  all  art  material,  but  a  knowledge  of  art  history  and 
museum  arrangement  bom  of  eMendcd  foreign  travel.  Such  a 
direcior  should  not  only  organize  his  efforts  toward  the  securing 
of  definite  ends,  but  should  be  able  as  well  to  plan  and  carry  out 
lecture  courses  which  should  bring  into  ibe  school  ouiside  influ- 
ence in  the  lorm  of  speakers  and  workers  of  wide  reputation. 

The  influence  of  such  a  museum  as  has  been  rcujjhiy  outlined, 
would  be  of  untold  value  in  the  daily  work  of  a  school.  In  its 
galleries  of  casts  the  siudenis  of  all  art  courses  would  nnd  oppor- 
tunities for  drawing  from  the  antiqjie  second  only  to  the  chances 


presented  by  the  schools  in  connection  with  our  great  puhli: 
museums.  Here  the  students  of  arcfiitectufe  might  study  ha. 
toric  details  and  make  Iheir  comparative  study  of  ornament  aikl 
propoition.  What  inspiration  couid  be  gathered  by  the  siudena 
of  iDdusirial  design  from  its  collection  of  textilea,  metal-wo'k, 
wood-carving,  wrought  'ron-work.  glass,  and  pottery!  WTu: 
breadth  of  insight  into  the  world's  history  can  be  furnished  bt 
the  art  examples  of  the  centuries  as  grouped  in  such  a  museDir; 
For  is  it  not  in  man's  expression  of  himself  in  art  that  he  foil? 
records  the  trend  of  his  spiritual  development?  A  teacher  d 
history  or  classical  literaiure  is  completely  at  a  loss  wiihoo: 
oroper  illustrations,  and  these  a  school  museum  should  offer. 
Think  of  the  innumerable  illustrations  of  the  poets  which  can  be 
made  vivid  and  fresh  with  the  use  of  photographs,  casts.and 
coins  !  Photographs  of  classic  sites  cost  little  money,  but  ihey 
make  the  days  of  Olympian  or  Attic  story  as  real  to  our  siudnus 
as  the  scenes  and  events  of  daily  life.  It  is  the  work  of  Pbidia 
and  his  brother  artists,  sculptured  in  temple  frieze  or  crystalliad 
in  marble  gods  and  goddesses,  which  revive  for  us  the  civic  tsi 
religious  life  of  the  Greeks,  Though  more  than  twenty  cenimiei 
have  rolled  between,  we  seem  10  stand  in  touch  with  tucm  agaii 
when  thus  brought  face  to  face  with  the  warmth  of  their  aiUM 
expression.  It  is  to  the  coin  and  portrait  busts  of  Ibe  RemH 
that  we  must  go  for  an  idea  of  their  energetic  peraoaa!itj;  nd 
whole  volumes  of  history  may  he  made  real  and  virid  bytboam- 
ful  study  in  these  sections  of  a  museum.  To  the  student  0*  at 
throes  and  upheavals  wbithatlast  broke  through  the  daikiwi 
of  the  Middle  Agts,  much  may  be  told  by  the  monuments  at  Om 
historic  period.  What  a  flood  ot  light  is  thrown  upon  tbeimt 
of  the  great  revival  of  learning  and  the  religious  impetus  of  «e 
limes  by  the  contemplaiion  ofeasisand  photographs  which  Dm 
trate  the  great  era  ol  the  cathedral-builders  !  The  day  will  c«ne 
when  our  siudenis  will  be  directtd  in  the  study  of  the  hUioty  of 
nations  by  the  contemplation  of  their  architecture,  and  paintir^ 
and  the  statues  of  .their  ureat  men.  The  period  when  a  nations 
record  was  written  in  the  blood  of  her  battlefields  has  almost 
passed  away ;  and  may  not  the  school  museum  help  to  hasten 
tbe  dawning  of  the  brighter  days? 

In  these  days  when  our  cities    are    extending    their    great 
private  individuals  are  loucdiog 


large  collections,  the  opportunity  presented  for  the  establishment 
ol  a  typical  ichoat  museum,  irom  which  many  other  s'.;bools 
might  copy,  must  not  be  neglcttcd.  It  does  not  matter  whtiher 
the  greatfr  museum  is  established  or  not ;  efforts  upon  the  pait 
of  the  school  or  university  must  never  cease.  It  has  a  duty  to 
perlorm  to  its  students;  and  m  the  minds  of  those  students  of 
the  public  schools  who  moy  later  enter  Its  doors,  it  should  en- 
deavor lo  sow  seed  which  will  later  bring  its  full  fruition  within 
the  walls  of  the  higher  school.  Its  museum  shculd  shed  its 
light  into  the  darker  portions  of  the  city,  illuminating  and  mak- 
ing bright,  as  only  art  ii.fluence  can,  the  pathway  ol  its  siudnits 
who  turn  aside  to  do  misiion  work  therein.  To  the  artisans  of 
the  city  it  has  an  equal  duly;  and  much  good  may  be  dene,  in  a 
way,  to  react  upon  the  support  of  it?  evening  schools.  Every 
great  school  desires  to  secure  the  appreciation,  support,  and  co- 
operation of  the  great  thinking  public.  From  the  nature  of  lis 
urRanizaiion  it  is  the  museum  which  next  to  the  library  is  best 
ad.iptesl  10  extend  the  welcoming  hand  of  the  school,  and  attract 
ana  hold  by  its  frequent  exhibitions  the  attention  and  interest  of 
the  residents  of  the  city  wherein  it  may  be  located. 
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THE 


"HOLDEN  SYSTEM  FOR 
PRESERVING  BOOKS" 


SOLVES    THE    PROBLEM    FOR    ALL 

FREE  TEXT-BOOK  SCHOOL   BOARDS 


HOW  TO  TAKE  CARE  OF  THE  BOOKS." 


Every  City  and  Town  School  Board  Who  Have   Tried  It 

UNANIMOUSLY    PRAISE    IT  I 


Our  Business  in   1893  doubled  that  of  18^2/ 

Our  Btisiness  in  1894  DOUBLED  that  of  1893// 


This  System  Is  now  permaneiay  adopted  by  OVER  SOO  SCHOOL  BOARDS,  Including 
large  cities  like  Pittsburr,  Allegheny,  Erie,  Reading,  Harrisburg,  Scranton,  Wilkes  Barre, 
New  Castle,  Chester,  Hazelton,  Lancaster,  Carbondale,  Shamokln,  Pa.;  New  Brunswick, 
Jersey  City,  Plalnfleld,  N.  J.;  Bangor,  Augusta,  Biddeford,  Saco,  Maine;  Concord,  Man- 
chester, Nashua,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.;  Providence,  R.  L;  Hartford,  Conn.;  Worcester, 
Springfield,  Lowell,  Salein,  New  Bedford,  Chelsea,  Lynn,  Fall  River,  Taunton,  Mass.; 
Buluth,  Winona,  Minn.;  Toledo,  Tiffin,  0.;  Buffalo,  Ithaca,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  and  over 
400  other  School  Boards. 


THE    SYSTEM    CONSISTS    OF 

Covering  the  books  with  the  Holden  Patent  Book  Covers,  and  putting  on  new,  clean  covers  when 
they  are  transferred  to  different  pupils ;  (this  removes  the  greatest  objection  to  Free  Tent  Books — 
'  —•-  '  ■^      ■•-       -'      '■-  •  ■        ■"     J  instead  of  the  Book  ;  is  made 

:nts.     One  I'rice  Only  to  all  School 

e  of  any  damage  to  the  book,  whether 


he  transfer  of  soiled  books— the  Cover  receives  the  year"; 
of  Imitation  leather,  waterproof,  lasts  a  year,  and  costs  only  1 
Boards.) 


A  rule  of  the  Board  thai 
\  loosened  or  torn  leaf  0 


t  pupils  shall  notify  the  teacher  at 
T  a  weakened  binding. 
Providing  each  teacher  s  desk, 
(at  a  cost  of  only  asc,  for  the 
outfit  in  quantities,)  with  a 
box  of  Holden's  Self  Bind- 
ers to  fasten  in  a  loosened 
leaf  or  strengthen  a  weakness 
in  binding,  and  a  sheet  of 
H  o  1  d  e  n's  Transparent 
Paper  to  repair  a  torn  leaf. 
The  repairs  can  be  made  in 
a  few  seconds,  and  j^    STITCH    Z2V"    TIME    SAVES    NINEl 


We  do  not  claim  that  our  material  will  repaix 
gOinff  to  destruction  if  applied  jiromptly. 


a  book  already  gone  to  pieces,  tut  we  DO  claim  it  will  Keep  the  book  fhxn 


ENCLOSE  a-CENT  STAMP   FOR   SAMPLES   AND   DESCRIPTIVE   CATALOG 

HOLDEN   PATENT  BOOK  COVER  CO. 

SPRINGFIELD,    MASS.,  U    S.  A.        p.  O.  Box,  AfsA. 


G.  W.  HOLDEN,  Presidtnt. 
U.  P.  HOLDEN,  Treasurer. 
U.  C.  HOLDEN,  Secrtlarf. 
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Editorial  Notes. 

In  each  of  these  twenty-five  "Annuals"  which  have 
been  placed  before  the  public  the  aim  has  been  to  reflect 
the  condition  of  education  as  faithfully  as  possible.  In 
the  first  numbers  the  main  idea  was  to  enlarge  the  adver- 
tising area  ;  later  on  the  idea  was  to  diffuse  at  summer 
gatherings  a  better  conception  of  education  ;  in  these 
immediate  years  the  presentation  of  important  themes 
has  been  followed.  These  Annuals,  therefore,  have  a 
mission  of  their  own.  The  Annuals  of  '93  and  '94  have 
been  pronounced  the  mostattractive  works  of  theii*  kind 
ever  issued. 

The  advertising  pages  of  this  Annual  will  be  found  to 
contain  the  most  noted  factors  in  all  kinds  of  school 
materials;  books,  apparatus,  furniture,  maps,charts,pens, 
pencils,  blackboards,  diplomas,  typewriters,  lanterns, 
schools,summer  schools,school  bureaus;  in  addition  first- 
class  advertisements  of  most  of  the  widely  advertised 
materials  of  the  day,  as  bicycles,  medicines,  soaps,  per- 
fumes, railroads  ;  notable  dry  goods  houses  are  repre- 
sented. All  these  have  a  definite  relation  to  the  world 
that  reads  The  School  Journal. 


It  is  stated  that  serious  changes  will  occur  in  the 
program  of  the  N.  E.  A.  This  might  be  expected  ;  the 
makers  of  summer  programs  learn  to  bear  disappoint- 
ments. But  how  are  the  members  of  the  N.  E.  A.  and 
the  teachers  to  know  of  th(se  changes  ?  It  would  seem 
that  the  educational  journals  should  be  informed,  in 
order  that  they  may  give  out  the  news.    Not  a  word 


has  come  to  The  Journal  office  from  President  Butler. 
Is  not  this  clearly  in  the  line  of  his  duty  ?  Is  there  to 
be  another  Bulletin  sent  out  ? 

The  Journal  has  been  remembered  by  its  friends ; 
busy  as  they  must  be  at  this  season,  they  have  found 
time  to  send  programs  of  the  closing  exercises  that 
mark  the  end  of  a  year  of  hard  work,  from  normal 
schools  and  academies  and  high  schools  ;  from  rural 
schools  where  the  scent  of  clover  blossoms  are  wafted 
in  the  windows  ;  from  the  city  schools  where  the  per- 
fume of  hot-house  roses  loads  the  air.  How  beautiful 
many  of  these  !  An  especially  dainty  one  from  Jasper, 
Fla. ;  another  with  pressed  flowers  from  the  Indian  ter 
ritory  ;  another — but  the  list  would  be  a  long  one.  0 
friends,  with  bands  of  earnest,  lustrous-eyed  boys  and 
girls,hand  in  hand  with  you,  clambering  up  the  steeps  of 
Parnassus,  we  send  you  our  warmest  wishes  ;  who  has 
better  served  his  country  and  his  God  than  you  ^ 


Those  who  are  getting  up  a  state  association  will 
thank  us  for  suggesting  these  subjects  ;  they  have  not 
been  discussed  more  than  a  thousand  times  ;  some  of 
them  are  well  calculated  to  help  the  young  and  inexperi- 
enced teacher — wish  she  had  staid  at  home  :  Is  teach- 
ing a  profession  ?  Importance  of  character  ;  Relation 
of  the  college  to  the  public  school  :  Woman  as  an  edu- 
cator ;  Defects  in  our  system  ;  Individuality  in  class 
teaching  ;  Importance  of  grammar ;  The  model  teacher : 
The  model  superintendent :  Music  in  the  school  ;  The 
need  of  the  training  of  teachers. 

There  are  hundreds  more  that  can  be  suggested — and 


NEW  AND  IMPROVED  TEXT-BOOKS. 

In  addition  to  our  large  and  valuable  list  of  Standard  School  Books,  we  shall  offer  to  the  educational  public  more  new  and  im- 
proved text-books  for  the  coming  season,  we  believe,  than  have  ever  before  been  published  by  any  one  firm  in  a  single  year. 


NOW  READ y, 

Sheldon's  Language  Lessons. 

(In  Two  Books,  which  Completely  Cover  the  Subject.) 

PRIHARY  LANQUAQE  LESSONS.  * 

ADVANCED  LANQUAQE  LESSONS,  Grammar  and  Composition. 

In  these  two  books  the  advantag^es  of  the  Langfuag^e  Lesson  plan  and 
Grammar  are  most  happily  combined.  By  means  of  Review  Exercises, 
what  has  been  learned  on  the  Language  Lesson  plan  is  plainly  and 
definitely  stated  and  enforced  on  the  lines  of  pure  technical  grammar. 
It  is  believed  that  no  language  books  have  ever  been  published  which 
have  met  with  such  unqualified  approval  as  have  these  books. 

READY  JN  JULY. 

Sheldon's  Vertical  Copy  Books.   ioNos. 

Nothing  so  fine  has  been  attempted  in  any  other  series  of  Vertical 
copies.  Most  of  the  others  use  the  same  methods  in  vertical  and  oblique 
writing,  and  their  copies  are  drawn  with  painful  accuracy.  I'he  copies 
in  Sheldon's  Vertical  Series  are  in  every  case  reproductions  of  actual 
writing.  They  are  all  new  and  fresh,  were  written  expres-ly  for  this 
Series,  and  will  give  the  best  results  from  the  use  of  the  Vertical  system. 

The  very  complete  exeicises,  in  form  and  movement,  constitute  a  lead- 
ing feature  of  this  series.  Every  new  letter  is  carefully  drawn  so  that  the 
pupil  may  have  before  him  the  correct  form.  The  essential  movement  is 
then  presented  and'directions  for  abundant  side  practice  are  given. 


READY  I?f  JUXE, 

New  Franklin  Arithmetics. 

Two  new  books  by  Edwin  P.  Seaver  and  George  A.  Walton,  the 
authors  of  the  p  jpular  Franklin  Arithmetics.  Teachers  will  welcome 
these  books  which  are  entirely  new  and  **  up-to-date.*'  The  whole  sub- 
ject of  Arithmetic  is  treated  in  a  fresh  and  vivid  style  which  will  capti 
vate  both  teacher  and  pupil. 

Sheldon's  Standard  Copy  Books,    i  o  nos. 

These  new  bonks  when  published  will  be  conceded  by  every  one  to  be 
the  handsomest  copy  books  (with  oblique  writing)  ever  presented  to  the 
public  Each  book  of  the  series  will  be  a  gem.  The  series  will  form  i 
carefully  graded  and  progressive  course,  which  will  be  complete  in  even 
particular. 

READY  IX  AUGUST, 


Avery's  School  Physics. 


A  new  work  by  the  well-known  Elroy  M.  Avery,  Ph.D.,  whose  worb 
on  the  sciences  have  become  the  leading  text-books  throughout  the 
country.  Dr.  Avery's  "  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy  '*  has  been,  and 
is  now,  the  most  successful  work  on  the  subject.  The  new  book  has  been 
written  in  the  light  of  present  scientific  knowledge.  All  \  rinciples  are 
stated  in  definite  and  exact  language  and  the  illustrative  experiments  axe 
numerous  and  well  chosen.  Suggestions  for  laboratory  work  have  bees 
mtroduced  throughout  the  book,  and  this  new  feature  will  be  highly  ap- 
preciate i  by  teachers  who  have  facilities  for  doing  this  line  of  work.  No 
teacher  who  desires  to  be  *' up  with  the  times"  should  fail  to  ^'raming 
this  text-book. 


STANDAR 

New  Franklin  Readers. 
Sheldon's    Modern   School 

Readers. 
Sheldon's  Arithmetic.  Two  Books. 
Stoddard's    New    Intellectual 

Arithmetic. 
Modern  Spelling  Book. 
Scudder's  U.  S.  History. 

In  Two  Books. 

Hill's  Rhetoric  and  Loeic,  etc. 
Hill's    Elements    of  Kheto.ic 

and  Composition.  New  Edition. 


D    BOOKS. 

Hill's  Science  of  Rhetoric. 
Hill's  Elements  of  Logic. 
Hill's  Elements  of  Psychology. 
Chapin's    First    Principles    m 

Political  Econoniy. 
Haven's    Mental    Philosophy. 

New  Edition. 

Wayland's  Chapin's  Political 
Economy. 

Shaw's  New  History  of  Eng- 
lish and  American  Litera- 
ture. 


NEW  EDITIONS  OF  STANDARD  BOOKS. 

Sheldon's  Word  Studies^ 

Probably  the  most  popular  book  of  its  kind.  A  new  set  of  plates  has 
been  made,  and  with  new  script  and  new  binding,  but  with  unchanged 
matter,  the  bo 3k  will  continue  its  remarkably  successful  career. 

NOW  READY, 

Patterson's  Common  School  Speller, 

1  his  Spelling- Book  has  taken  its  place  at  the  front  of  similar  text4>ooks. 
and  a  new^  set  of  electrotype  plates  has  become  necessair.  With  nev 
script  and  in  an  elegant  dress,  its  great  popularity  will  lon^  be  maintained. 


Send  for  Circulars. 


SHELDON   &   COMPANY,   New  York,  Boston,  Chicago. 
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that  will  be  quite  as  serviceable  to  serve  to  hang  all 
sorts  of  thoughts  on.  Whether  if  a  body  of  teachers 
should  meet  daily  for  a  year  and  be  fed  from  this  diet 
they  would  be  any  better  off  at  the  end  of  the  time,  is  a 
question.  Keep  the  old  mill  going,  however  ;  it  looks 
wfll. 

It  was  well  said  by  President  Schurman.of  Cornell,  in 
bisaddressto  the  graduates,  that  the  aims  they  cherished 
would  determine  their  lives: 

"  The  modern  psychologist  tells  us  that  ideals  have 
motor  power.  They  tend  to  actualize  themselves.  The 
conceptions  and  desires  of  the  heart  pass  into  flftsh  and 
blood  and  make  incarnate  destiny.  Imagine  noble 
things  for  yourself  and  you  will  achieve  them,  and  the 
achievement  will  ennoble  you.  No  man  can  live  in  the 
seen  and  the  temporal  if  he  does  not  have  a  discern- 
ment of  its  foundations  in  the  eternal." 

It  has  been  often  pointed  out  in  these  pages  that  the 
pupil  in  every  school  must  have  aims  ;  the  oljject  the 
teacher  will  put  above  all  acquisition  and  will  be  the 
aim.    What  is  the  aim  of  your  pupils  ? 

The  clapping  of  a  "  copyright "  on  the  "  fifteen  report," 
while  donp  to  boom  the  Edueaiional  Revinv  is  an  out- 
growth of  the  vicious  system  of  ignoring  the  educalional 
journals  of  the  country  pursued  by  the  N.  E.  \.  The 
editors  of  the  Review,  seeing  and  feeling  this,  proposed 
to  do  something  to  show  that  the  educational  journal 
was  something  after  all,  and  got  the  "  fifteen  report  "  ex- 
clusively into  its  pages.     Shall  this  vicious  system  con- 


tinue? Shall  the  cducationil  journals,  publishing  »5o,- 
000  or  more  copies  each  month,  continue  to  be  ignored  P 
The  parties  to  blame  are  the  N.  E.  A.  and  the  educa- 
tional journals  themselves  ;  the  last  are  the  most  to 
blame,  for  they  have  stood  silent  and  allowed  themselves 
to  be  ignored.  It  is  high  time  they  took  action,  and 
the  signs  are  that  they  will  do  something  this  year.  If 
the  N.  E.  A.  wants  to  prosper  it  must  return  to  its  old 
practice  ;  in  its  early  days  the  journals  were  the  means 
by  which  it  was  built  up  ;  they  are  the  means  by  which 
it  will  continue  in  prosperity. 


A  Current-Metre  In  the  Gulf  Stream 

Shows  the  direction  in  which  the  flood  is  setting.  Read  Herbart  and  his  ideas  of  correlation  to  see  whether  or 
not  you  ;ire  abreast  of  the  Hood  of  modern  educational  opinion.  The  seventy-five  volumes  of  our  Pedagogi- 
cal Library  contain  the  choicest  works  of  Herbart,  Compayre,  Lange,  Lindner.  Froebel,  Pestalozzi,  Rous- 
seau, Richter.  Radeslock,  Peabody,  Rosmini.  Hall,  De  Garmo,  and  other  educators  of  eminence.  They 
coniain  also  the  most  comprehensive  collection  oi Herbartian  Liferaliire  published. 


You  need  not  breiik  up  nor  materially  modify  your  regular  work  lo  in- 
troduce many  essential  features  of  Manual  Training.  Thompson's 
Drawlnt  is  practical,  industrial,  and  aTtiitic.  Wtiltlaker's  How  to 
Use  WoodworklaK  Tools  will  keep  that  ntischievous  boy  busy  at 
work.  JohnscMi'i  Needlework  at  School  is  tt)e  best  exeiL-ise  for 
"stupid"  diys.  WoDLlward's  The  Manual  Training  School,  a 
complete  handbook. 

Keep  Evil  UUraliire  0:il  br  Creeling  a  'Dair,\for  the  Good.  You 
have  a  choice  from  thirty  or  m.ire  baoki  in  out  Graded  Supplementary 
Reading.    The  Heart  of  Oak  Books— sii  numt>ers,  for  all  grades, 


are  drawn  from  the  best  classical  literature.  Wrist's  Seaside  and 
Wayside— all  grades.  "They  have  the  Tascination  of  a  fairy  tale" 
says  an  eminent  primary  teacher.  Bass's  Nature  Stories — for  lower 
grades,  two  books.  "  My  class  has  read  it  through  three  times  ;  in  my 
twenty  years  of  leachina  I  have  not  seen  its  equal/'  writes  a  well-known 
primary  teacher.  Nearly  ready — DeFoe's  Roblnson  CrU50e  and  Ir- 
ving's  Dolph  Heyilgcr.  For  llie  grammar  and  high  school  grades- 
Dole's  Tlie  American  Citizen  and  Wilson's  The  State,  two  books 
whose  object  is  citizenship.  Thomas's  History  of  the  United  States 
— a  history  of  a  people  and  a  nation.  Its  arrangement  is  simple  i 
"  What "  followed  by  "  Why." 


Walsh's    Arithmetics.      Parts  1.  11.  and  111., 

meet  every  requirement  of  the  Committee  of  Ten.  and  contain  the  elements  of  Algebra,  Geometry,  and  Men- 
not  suration.     Note  the  author's  demonstration  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere.  There  is  many  a  graduate  who  could 
not  demonstrate  Ihat  ■'Surf=4'rR*,  but  a  pupil  seven  years  old  will  understand  and  remember  Mr.  Walsh's 
demonstration.     Nearly  8000  examples  including  1000  from  actual  examination  papers. 
ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE?    Yes,  plenty  of  it  for  Kindergarten,  ;  ductive  Physics  and  Phenix's  Chemistry  have  no  equals.     Labor- 
School,   and  ColleEe.     Here  is  a  list  that  will  pay  you  to  investigate  1    i  atory  work  lells.     Desk  work  *lso  tells.     That  is  why  Hyde's  Lan- 
Shcpatd's     Chemistry,     Chute's     Physics,   Spalding's    Botany,  '  guage  Lessons  and  Qrammars  succeed.     They  are  laboratory  man- 
Boyer's  Biology,  Collon's  Zoolosy,  Clark's  Microscopy,  Whiting's  I  ualslrom  beginning  to  end.  The  pupil  learns  to  write  his  mother  tongue 
Physical  Measurements.     Every  one  of  these  is  a  Ijborjiorv  nun-     by  writing  it — no  disappointing  results  in  using  these  books.    They  have 
lul;  the  pupil,  not  the  teacher,  performs  the  experimental  work.    Every    jusi  been  readopted  for  another  four  yearsin  West  Virginia,  and  the  whole 
one  is  so  carefijily  planned  that  an  ordinary  pupil  can  follow  the  course  !  series  has  juSl  been  taken  in  Baltimoie.     Once  in  use  Hyde's  Language 
with  little  or  no  assistance.     For  Grammar  School  grades  Bailey's  ln«  [  Lessons  stay.     They  accomplish  all  that  is  claimed  for  them. 

To  project  and  draw  a  map  that  shall  be  as  consistent  as  a  sailing  chart  is  easier  than  to  fit  the  outlines 
of  a  country  around  a  box  diagram.  The  latter  is  a  slipshod  acknowledgment  of  ignorance.  Redway's 
Hap  Drawing  and  Sand  Modeling  shows  the  way  professional  draughtsmen  do  their  work.  There  is 
nothing  difficult  about  it.     In  the  meantime,  glance  at  Trotter's  Lessons  in  the  New  Geography. 

With  Heath's  Progressive  Outiins  naps  your  pupils  can  "edit"  I  the  distribution  of  features  is  to  be  shown, 
all  sorts  of  geographical  and  historical  matter.     The  Committee  of  Ten         Haaren's  Writing  Books  for  a  good  business  hand. 

"     use  of  just  such  maps  as  these  for  all  purposes  in  which  |      D.  C.  Heath  A  Co.'s  Vertical  Writing  for  ease  and  legibility. 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago 
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The  political  superintendent  is  as  well-known  as  a 
rhinoceros  ;  he  forms  a  separate  class.  He  has  taken 
his  place  for  the  money  there  is  in  it,  he  does  not  expect 
to  do  any  good.  One  such  was  found  holding  this  office, 
by  a  college  classmate,  who  could  not  conceal  his  sur- 
prise. "Why,  what  are  you  doing  here  ?"  was  his  greet- 
ing. "Drawing  my  pay  to  be  sure,"  was  the  reply,  which 
was  the  exact  truth.  How  is  this  brought  about  >  Why 
are  educators  passed  by,  and  why  are  men  selected  who 
have  no  definite  knowledge  of,  or  sympathy  with,  child- 
hood ?  It  is  the  result  of  our  wonderful  American  sys- 
tem which  allows  political  bosses  10  pick  out  the  super- 
intendents. There  is  a  redeeming  featurc-the  bosses 
are  not  so  powerful  as  they  once  were  ;  in  some  towns 
ihey  are  ignored  altogether. 

The  Journal  has  a  clientage  peculiarly  its  own.  Its 
long  activity  in  the  field — never  abated  ;  its  comprehen- 
sion of  the  questions  at  issue  ;  its  large  circle  of  devoted 
friends;  its  enterprise — all  these  have  made  it  a  paper 
that  superintendents,  principals,  and  advancing  teachers 
as  much  think  of  having  as  they  do  a  certificate. 

As  to  educational  news,  it  represents  the  entire  field  ; 
every  important  movement  is  exhibited.  During  the 
past  year  every  new  building  prepared  anywhere  for 
school  purposes  has  been  noted — its  cost  and  often  the 
plans  given. 

As  to  educational  discussion — it  grasps  the  questions 
before  the  public  and  gives  the  best  thought  pertaining 
to  them.  It  notes  the  most  active  and  intelligent  work- 
ers, often   giving  a  portrait,   so  that   one  may  know 


what  is  being  done,  and  a'so  who  is  doing  it. 

The  department  of  Methods  became  so  extensive  tha 
it  was  found  best  to  make  The  Teachers*  Institute  the 
repository  of  materials  for  direct  school-room  purposes; 
that  is,  really  an  educational  magazine  of  the  highest 
character. 


Snulh  African  Laundress. 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFLm  &  CO, 


THE   BEST   LITERATURE  FOR 
RIVERSIDE    INSTRUCTION   FRAME.      For  thoMo. 

Rsadlag  and  Writing  In  Prlmuy  MhoaU.  Dcsiioed  br  I,  P. 
H<M.tZ  Equipped  with  m  lim  □!  Uuilioe  Laagufc  Plciurei ;  Plcturei 
of  Object* ;  Script  and  Printed  Sentenceiiuid  Wordi ;  A  Diipliylng  Holder. 
Price,  tio.Do.  eipreu  or  treUifai  piepiid. 

THE  RIVERSIDE  PRIMER  AND  READER. 


Uudini 


A  Stepping;  Stone  to  The  Rivenide  Literktnre  Series. 

Uihen  for  ■  chcular  which  deicribes  the  book  In  deuil. 

THE  RIVERSIDE  LITERATURE  SERIES.     o,„  m„, 

iS-eent  RcvUni  Books,  with  In  trod  nctioot.  Notes,  and  Hisiorial  end  HI 

j^seitrajc  Md  i^.ir"«l"™S«)CToiec''e™oriK  nio™lMoSi''julho°'^ 
Americi  and  Ennlsnd.     Each  reKulM  single  number.  In  piper  corei 


AMERICAN  POEMS.  selected  from  the  Works  of  Loiurfel 
Wnittier,  Bryant.  Holimes,  Lowell.  Md  Bmtnoa.  Edited  by  Horac 
ScuDDiii,     With  BloRraphleal  Sketches  and  Notet.     Revised  edition 

AMERICAN  PROSE.  complete  .election,  from  the  WntlPB 
Hawihome,  Ir*la(,  Lonilellow,  WnUiier.  Holmei,  Lowell,  Thoreaa 


ALL  GRADES  OF  SCHOOLS. 


MASTERPIECES  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE.   c«. 

B'ele  Prone  and  Poelleal  Sclectioat  from  the  Work!  ol  Fruklln  IrrtaK., 
rrani.  Webster,  Rnrett.  Longfellow.  Hawthorne.  Whlttier,  Emeisoal 
Kolmes.  Lowell.  Thoreau,  and  O'Reltlr.  With  ■  Portrait  and  BioffrseSi- 
c»l  Skttch  o(  esch  Author.  Adapted  for  use  in  GnimmaT  Scboale,  1^ 
Scbwii  and  Academies  a*  a  Ittsdinit  Book  and  as  a  Tul-Book  la  AiaS 

MASTERPIECES  OF  BRITISH  LITERATURE,     cn- 

plele  Proie  and  Poeilca:  Selections  froai  the  Works  ol  Ruskin,  Maciuhy, 
br.  John  Brown,  Tennyion,  Dic.en,.  Wordsworth.  Pu.n,.  L«n.b  CoEl 
ridae.  Cowper,  Giiv,  Atldlson  and  Steele.  Milton,  Byron,  and  BacsB. 
With  a  Portrait  and  Hioiripnical  Sketch  of  ceh  author.  Adapted  for  ose 
In  Grammar  SchouK  Hlsh  school!  and  Academies  as  a  Reading  Book  asd 

STUDENTS'  SERIES  OF  STANDARD  POETRY   w_ 

SchMlj  aod  Oolleaei.     {Uniform  whh  Rolled  Sha  kespe  ire.)      Edited  br 


■nd  Crit 


1,  Liit.D.     A  c 


relully  Rev 
IS  Illustratif 


inyaoi 


>rary,  public  or  private.    ] 
ZmAj  at  tha  L»ka. 

'     Princess. 

of  TeuuyMtn. 


sed   Tent,- 
er'.      They 


f qli™y  BU  fir'j"'w'S 


hould   t 
•  Cfallde  HKroId. 


t  Mini 


Other 


Memorlam.  "  B.  WlUlam    Moririi'a   Alalaata'S 

MODERN  CLASSICS.    ASch<»l  Librwyfor  ?ii.s6.     tii,„^ 

ume  will  be  sent  lo  any  address  by  the  pubUsbers  on  receipt  of  40  eeniit 


Descriptive  elrouiar*  of  the  booka   mentioned   atwve,  and   of  many  other  books  suitable  for  school^ 
oolleee,   and    library    use   will    be   sent   to   any   address   on    application.     Correspondence   eolielted. 


'  and  amtrary  la  tht  viiskii  0/  the  autieri 


s  uikici  lack  lit  imprint  or  OHtluriMatiom  of  Jiomgitmt^ 


HOUGHTON.     MIFFLIN,     AND     COMPANY. 
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Most  of  the  important  educational  gatherings  which 
take  place  in  the  next  few  weeks  will  be  attended  by  rep- 
resentatives of  Thk  Journal,  Mr.  Amos  M.  Kellogg 
will  be  present  at  the  New  York  University  Convocation 
at  Albany,  the  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association  at 
Syracuse,  and  several  other  meetings  held  in  the  East,  and 
will  probably  visit  also  several  of  the  leading  summer 
schools  in  New  York  and  New  England.  Mr.  Ossian  H. 
l^ang  goes  to  Denver  and  hopes  to  meet  many  readers  of 
The  Journal  and  Educational  Foundations.  After 
the  N.  E.  A.  meeting  he  expects  to  pay  a  brief  visit  to 
Colorado  normal  schools  and  the  summer  school  at  Col- 
orado Springs,  which,  by  the  way,  has  a  remarkably 
strong;  faculty.  The  well-known  summer  school  ot  the 
Cook  County  normal  will  also  be  attended  by  him,  and 
if  time  permits,  other  centers  of  educational  activity 
along  the  route  will  be  visited,  A  large  number  of  the 
other  large  teachers'  conventions  will  be  attended  by 
special  correspondents  of  The  Journal.  Full  reports 
of  the  doings  of  these  gatherings  will  be  published,  giv- 
ing our  readers  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  trend  of  educa- 
tional activity  in  the  various  sections  of  this  country. 

Meanwhile  there  will  be  90  interruption  in  the  pub- 
lication of  The  Journal.  Preparations  have  been  made 
to  render  the  four  numbers  following  the  present  one, 
and  before  The  Journal  takes  its  two  weeks'  vacation, 
just  as  valuable,  if  not  more  so,  than  any  that  have  been 
published  this  year.  After  vacation  the  whole  editorial 
force  will  be  at  home  again  and  work  with  renewed  zeal 


to  make  each  issue  of  The  Journal  solidly  helpful^for 
all  superintendents,  principals,  school  boards,  leading 
teachers,  and  all  friends  of  the  schools  who  want  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times  in  educational  matters. 


The  fiftieth  volume  of  The  Journal,  closes  with  the 
present  number.  Next  week  will  be  presented  a  care- 
fully prepared  index. 


IN    -  - 

PRESS: 


The  Model  Music  Course 


A  Natural  Sfstera  of  Instruction 
Specially  Prepared  (or  the 


Study  of  Hnsic  in  Public  Scliools. 


Baaed  upon  the  PrineipUe  of  Vocal  Muete  and  in  keeping  with  the  needa  0/  CHILD  TBAUflNft 
Throughout  the  aifferetU  Periode  <4  Child  Life. 


By  John  a.  Broekhoven, 


A.    J.    OANTVOORT, 


Tne  HurpOM        ^.w  the  siudy  ol  mu 

nf  thr  Series  '^  univeniiiM  has  been  the  direct  incenlire  lo  i 
or  ine  JCries.  ^^^j^^^  ^^  formulatiDg  »ad  preparing  a  system 
keepEng  with  Itie  general  demand  for  a  more  natural  and  gradual  cout 
puaUel  to  the  mental  and  emotional  developmant  of  the  child;  and  t 
ba*  lenilted  in 

The  Model 

Music  Course.   ^'^'''%^^, 


The  fundamental  idea  of  the  authors  has  been  la 

-inirlbe  studr  of  music  dmoH  lo  the  child,  hence, 

has  been  introduced  whkh  is  beyond  the 


the  Musical  ttriK)  9 

Oeneral 


d  phrajcology  have  been  simplified. 


Arrangement.   ^" 


■3  provides:  A  Manual,  contaioinE all  of 
1  (or  the  first  grade,  wilh  additional  eier- 
iplanations  for  the  whole  aeries  ;  a  Primer 
for  the  second  jeai ;  a  Reader  for  each  year  of  the 
Primary,  Intermediate,  and  Grammar  grades,  and  two  boaki  for  the  High 
School.  Each  reader  is  divided  into  Chapters  :  each  Chapter  contains  in- 
teresting exercises  and  well  asaoned  material  For  one  month's  irDrk.  and  Is 
■ubdivided  into  Pour  Lessons,  embracini;  subject  matter  in  each  Lesson 
for  one  week's  study. 


An  Aid  to  the 
Regular  Teacher. 


A  Guide  to        ,J,^^"Ta 
the  Principal.   ofascho..u 

"^  out  the  who 

closely  in  touch  with  the  speciil 
Mady. 


As  the  regular  teacher  is  the  one  upon  whom 
mostly  donolves  the  duty  of  instructing  the  r-"-" 
in  music  even  where  there  is  a  special  teachi   . 

n  deemed  best  to  so  make  ihis  course  as 
i  to  the  regular  teachers,  and  this  object 
iew  throughoui, 

ie  additional  ad- 


sting  the  superintenden 


Poetry, 
the  Basis. 


inc. 


This  course  of  instruction  is 
Principles,  The  rhythm  o(  1 
poetry,  is  always  chosea  to  det 


i  ab«a1utely  on  Vocal 


differing  from  the  first  oF  the  group  (lo  which  the  wonls  are  seti 
rhythm  or  both  -a  well  as  tune,  thus  showing  lo  the  child  hi 
foTtns  of  musical  eipresslon  may  be  used  to  illustrate  or  acxi 
one  atKi  the  same  poetical  Idea.  These  melodies  may  also  bi 
pendently  of  each  other  as  ordinary  studies.     The  manner  ii 


e___«  The  authors  have  taken  especial  pains  in  the 
^OngS.  „j  selection  oF  new  and  iniresting^ngs,  whi 
well  as  music,  are  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  child-thought, 
to  all  events  of  chlld-liFe  Provision  is  made  for  all  ocrasii 
life,  and  the  correlation  of  music  with  other  branches  of  si 
nishing  In  the  regular  music  lessons,  songs  about  nature,  an 


and  related 

udy.  by  fur- 
imals,  patri> 


The  books  win  be  printed  in  deai 
with  pages  well  displayed  and  not  1 
the  matter  of  paper,  binding,  and  o 
features  incidental  to  the  manufactui 
Model  Music  Course  "  will  Ik  oF  the  first  order  of  eit 
leet  ever;  reasonable  demand  that  may  be  made  upon  it. 


Typography 
and  Binding. 


Asenta  Wanted  to  dUtribnt* 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  COMPANY, 


AdTiwtlaInf  matter  i 


Cincinnati.  New  York.  Chicago. 
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There  is  reason  for  congratulatioQ.  The  Journal 
has  received  during  the  past  month  a  good  many  local 
papers  containing  notices  of  educational  movements  of 
importance.  This  is  redlly  unusual.  The  common 
mode  of  procedure  is  for  the  teacher  or  superintendent 
to  be  satisfied  if  the  locality  knows  there  is  a  new 
school  building,  and  let  the  rest  of  the  world  look  out 
for  itself.  A  different  class  of  men  are  plainly  coming 
into  the  field. 


Relormed  Spelling. 

A  great  many  persons  have  considered  whether  the 
spelling  of  some  of  the  words  of  the  English  language 
might  not  be  greatly  simplified.  Messrs.  Funk  &  Wag- 
nalla,  who  have  lately  published  a  dictionary,  have  sent 
out  a  list  of  300  words  and  ask  whether  there  may  not  be 
100  publishers  found  who  will  agree  to  use  the  form  sug- 
gested. It  is  doubtful  whether  so  great  a  number  of 
words  could  be  agreed  upon  ;  a  smaller  number  might. 

If  the  number  were  fixed  at  75  to  100,  a  good  many 
would  make  an  effort  to  use  the  spelling.  In  this  case  a 
plate  should  be  made  of  the  words  and  a  list  printed 
from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  familiarize  the  public  with 
the  new  form,  and  then  in  1897  they  could  come  into 
use. 

The  following  words  would  probably  form  the  list : 

Adz,  altho,  aluminum,  analog,  arbor,  ax,  ay,  bailif, 
bedsted,  behavior,  beldam,  bequeath,  Bering,  burg, 
buxum,  by  and   by,  caliber,   catalog,  catechize,  Chile, 


chlorid.  cimttar,  circumsize,  coquet,  curtesy,  coif,  ae, 
(for  queue),  cyclopedia,  czar,  dandruf,  diagram,  dk&, 
duct,  enrol,  epigram,  esthetic,  fetish,^  fiber,  Fiji,  foH 
(ditch),  gang,  gazd,  gelatin,  glycerin,  good-by,  gian. 
gray,  Haiti,  hectogram,  Hongkong,  kilogram,  Kongo^ 
Korea,  Kurdiastan,  meter,  miter,  mold,  monogram,  moi- 
tachc,  myth,  naptha,  neutralize,  niter,  nowadayi,  omdei, 
oxid,  parquet,  pasha,  pedagog,  pedler,  phenix,  freuty. 
plum  (for  plumb),  prattler,  program,  prophecy  (»),  pro- 
phesy (v),  quartet,  quintet,  rancor,  raveling,  saver.  Stir- 
ior,  scepter,  secrecy,  sepulcher,  sextet,  sheath,  smooth 
somber,  sppcter,  sprite,  stedfast,  Sudam,  synago^  syno 
nym,  technic,  theater,  Tibet,  traveler,  unchristiao,  whisky, 
wreath. 

TEACHERS 

CoDlemplAtlng  a  trip  to  DcDver,  to  atlcnd  the  CoDveDtion  oC  the  NtflOMt 

Eduutionil   Aiioci»tlon,    in  July, " 

bomp    and  wand  looked  arier  b;  an  agrat  In  charge.  If  ttac7  1 
special  eicureion,  arranged  for  by  Mr.  C,  W.   Bardeen.   Syraf 
aod  Charlu  W.  Cole.  Albany.  N.  Y.,  the  Committee  on  Tn 
(or  Western  New  Yurk.     They  will  also  secure  the  loweM 
accommodations,  (he  quickeM  time,  and  the  l>es«  nieata. 

Ttali  ipedal  tram  will  leave  Syracuse  at  4  P.U..  and  Bufblo  at  8.00  rji., 
on  July  <,  and  arrive  at  Denver,  at  j.vt  p.w.,  on  July  5.  It  will  be  am- 
pOsaS  of  the  Rnest  ileepiite  cars,  and  will  be  run  TJa  the  Wett  Shore,  NicU 
Plate  Road,  and  the  Northwestern-Union  Pacific  route. 

Special  rales  have  been  anlhoriied  by  all  lines  to  Syiacuie  and  Tetnnea 
the  oc<3iion  of  the  Conveniion  of  the  State  Educational  AwOcUlicn.  July 
r,  a  and  3.  All  teachers  in  New  York  State  an  requested  to  attend  tin 
Convention  at  Syracuse,  and  lo  join  the  special  paity  for  Denvei,  leanoc 
at  4.00  p  M.,  July  3. 

Teachers  purchasing  llckets  via  West  Shore  R.  R.  fniin  pc^ti  cut  at 
Syracuse,  lo  the  Denver  Conveotion,  will  be  allowed  a  itop-OTcr  at  SjiacnK 
to  Btiend  the  State  Conveniion. 

For  all  particulan  as  to  rates,  diverse  routes,  sleeplne  cu  luuialiou, 
&c ,  &c,  write  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Chairman  Transportatioa  CommitU^ 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  or  K.  J.  Uoore,  General  Annt,  Nickel  Plate  Road, 
Buffalo,  N.  V. 


>.N.Y. 


i  Webster's  International 


Sroaraptiti, 


THE  BEST  .  .  . 

FOR  TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

WHY  ?  BECAUSE  IN  THIS  DICTIONARY 


Dictionary, 


It  is  easy  to  find  the  word  wanted. 

Wards  ire  giveo  ihcir  cnyntl  jlplaberiol    plaui  in  ihc 
Thty^art  Mf  ran  in  iiTihe  middk  of  j  lioe.  oul  nf  slpha- 


It  is  easy  to  trace  the  growth  of  a  word. 

The  ciymulugiM  »rt  compltle  ind  icuniltic  and   ihi  dif. 

of  Iheir  groHrtn  from  Ihc  tool  idvL 

Till  clrmDlogies  are  nal  •crimped  noi  ut  Ihe  definitioni 
jumitled  logciher  in  an  illogical  order. 
It  is  easy  to  learn  what  m  word  means. 

TlM  defiuiloni  >R  clear,  ciplldl.  ind  full ;  icne.  y«  com 
(Emu  iherutlvei  DnlnlellMble  until  diAned. 
EochdeliniiianiiconuineaiDABeMnlepATaKnph.Riaklai 
i(  easy  (o  leled  the  one  de^red-    Thry  are  ntil  run  on  oni 
■flci  IhE  other. 

G.  &  C.  Bleniam  Co.,  PuhtislierH,  sprnisrfleitl,  MasB.,  it.  r.  a. 


*     A.  W.   FABER,     * 


MANUFACTORY   ESTABUSHED    1761. 


Lead  Pencils,  Colored  Pencils,  Slate  Pencils,  Writing 
Slates,  Steel  Pens,  Inks,  Gold  Pens. 

PENCIL    OASES    IN    SILVEH    AND    IN    GOL,r>. 

Stationers'   Rubber  Coeds,   Rulers,  Colors  and   Artists'  Materials. 


78  READE  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

UANUFAOTORY    ESTABUSHEO    ITBI. 


Why? 


were     KLEMM'S    RELIEF 
MAPS  adopted  for  use  in 

BROOKLYN 


Because 


the  course  of  study  calls 
for  practical  exercises  in' 


Practice 
Relief  Haps. 


WILLIAM  BEVERLEY  HARISON,  59  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


LARGE— i«is  in. 
United  StatM, 
WMtera  Europe, 
Ronen  Enplre, 
Brltleh  Itlet. 

SMALL— gixnlin. 
North  Anerloi, 
South  Amerloa, 
Europe, 
Asia, 
Afk-loa, 
Australia, 
Paloktlne, 
New  England, 
Middle  Atlantic, 
South  Atlantic, 
Eaet  Central  Statee. 


Established  1870. 


(Manu&cturers  Only.) 


Incorporated  1886. 


Neither  of  these  improvi 


The  True 
Adjustable  Seating 

Do  noi  for};et  the  shoulders  of  the  pupil 
and  have  a  desk  and  chair  that  can  be 
adjusted  as  to  distance  and  heights. 
If  a  lifting-lid  desk  is  desired  buy  one 
that  does  not  have  a  slamming  lid. 
ts  cost  any  more  than  the  ordinarj-. 


NEW  JERSEY   SCHOOL-OHURCH   FURNITURE   CO.,  Trenton.  N.  J. 


THE    NEOQRAPH 


The  new  Stencil  Process  Primer  will  make  3,000  copies  of  a 
written  or  type-written  original.    Anyone  can  use  it. 

PMICE,   $10,00    UP. 

THE    DUPLICATOR, 

An  ImprOTcment  on  the  Simplex  Printer. 

simple,  cheap,  effective— will  make  loo  copies  from  pen-written 
original,  or  75  copies  irom  typewriting.    No  washing  required. 

PRICE,  $3.00  to  $10.00. 


S«nd  for   Circular. 


LAWTON  &  CO., 


SO   Vesey   St., 


Wew    Yorlc. 


I.   tilQQlNS*  DRAWING  INKS,  i„  b...^  .nd 

Colon,  in  Itie  Sundard  Liquid  DruwinE  Inki  of  Ihe  World.  They  are 
uied  ind  endoi-Hd  bv  the  iMidloK  Kbooli.  coUeRci.  *ad  in>  iiutei  of  [h« 
UDiied  Suit!  and  Great  Britain.  Tliree-[ourIbi  ol  tbc  prolBiioaal 
diautrlilsiBen  of  ibt  United  SUI«  uk  no  other  Drawing  inki. 

tn  K  ■■.,  a  ft..  PI.,  anil  Ql.  BollU: 

3.   HIGQINS*   PHOTO  HOUNTER.  a^,.,. 

in  Sim.,  0  as..  Id  ■■  ,  and  ^  ffalloit  and  gallon  jart, 

3.  HIQQINS' TAURINE  nUCILAQE..,™,. 

clear,  non  ledliaenurT  Flold  Hudlane  of  areatstrenKlli  and  quick  catcl. 
Non-CDiToslTe.  and  will  noi  become  dirty  and  lulned  In  uu.    |  Adopted  by 
(be  School  Bonrdof  Indianipollito  Ibe  cicluiion  of  ill  other  mucilaEci.i 
In  »  ot.,  4  at.,ii  PI.,  rt.  mnd  Qt.  HotUe;  and  t,  »,  mnd  f  Oat.  Cant 

4.  HIQQINS'    DRAWINQ-BOARD   AND 

LIBRABT  mvClLAGK.  A  Reml-flmd  Adhesive  ol  eitraordlDary 
atrenKtb.  For  iiicklaiE  paper  10  paper,  ptiper  locioih.  or  lealherto  paper 
or  cloih  1(  19  unequaled.  Eicellent  for  mountlnfT  driwinn,  mapi  or  plc- 
tare?  on  cloth,  paper,  or  wood,  and  lor  repairing  and  labelToEr  booiti.  The 
jooo  volumri  o(  the  model  liBiary  at  iha  Worid'i  Fair  were  repaired  and 
labeled  with  ll.  and  it  wni  voluntarily  eiblbled  and  recommeniled  br  the 
Committee  In  cbaiie  aa  [be  only  aatiilactuiy  adbeiiie  lor  the  purpoae.  lu 
uullly,  In  Kbooia  I9  hence  appjrcm. 

In  3  or..  9  o*.,  1*  o*.  and  H  gallon  and  vsIIdh  Jan. 

end  than  cJita/  ffoodi. 

r.alor  Curd!  abowlBS  meMml  Dnwlns  iDko,  mlM  dsMFlMlva  elr. 
calKra  mntl  fnll  iBritmBIlBB  will  b*  aeBI  poalpBld  an  BppneatlBB. 

CHAS.   n.   HIQQINS  &  CO., 

OBIGINATUKS  AND  MANVFACTnBKBS. 

Inks  and  AdlesiTes.     'S!UJj',„1'8')';.fb'.'V.'A 
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The  Inter-Ocean^  Chicago,  some  time  since  asked  opinions  on 
the  use  of  the  Bible  in  school.  The  replies  came.  It  is  a  most 
significant  revelation  of  the  trend  of  popular  opinion  that,  al- 
though the  majority  of  the  correspondents  were  Evangelical 
Protestants,  the  great  preponderance  of  Christian  and  even  of 
Protestant  opinion  decidedly  objects  to  any  further  agitation  of 
the  proposal  to  restore  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools 
of  this  counrry.  Again  nearly  every  correspondent  who  dwelt 
at  all  upon  the  ethical  side  of  the  question  concluded  in  expres- 
sion oi  dissatisfaction  with  present  methods  of  moral  training. 
One  correspondent  suggested  that  a  great  need  exists  for  a  stand- 
ard text-book  on  morals,  made  up  chiefly,  or  altogether,  of  selec- 
tions from  the  Bible.  Such  a  book  might  be  provided  by  the  ap* 
pointment  by  the  proper  authoiities  of  a  committee  of  three,  one 
Protestant,  one  Catholic,  and  one  Jew,  who  should  be  authorized 
to  compile  and  publish  such  a  book. 

Prof.  Rickoff  so  long,  so  affectionately,  known  by  educators 
all  over  the  country  is  going  to  reside  in  California.  To  him, 
more  than  to  anyone  else,  the  excellence  of  the  Cleveland  public 
schools  is  due.    He  says  : 

**  We  would  be  in  favor  of  teducinj;:  the  time  devoted  to  the  study  of 
graromer  because  we  rioubt  its  valve  and  feel  certain  that  the  theories  ad- 
vanced are  little  regarded  by  the  majoriiy  of  persons.  We  also  advocate 
paying  less  attention  to  the  study  of  arithmetic  because  very  little  arithme- 
tic is  needed  in  the  average  business.  The  first  principles  should  be 
thoroughly  in&tilled,  but  the  average  pupil  does  not  need  one-half  the 
arithmetic  taught  and  there  are  many  branches  of  the  subject  which  are 
entirely  superfluous." 

Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  commissioner  of  education,  shows  in 
bis  report  for  1894  that  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  all  the 
schools  was  15,530,268,  an  increase  over  the  number  in  the  pre- 
vious year  of  more  than  450,000. 

School  News  of  Taylor\'ille,  111 ,  a  paper  that  has  a  deserved 
popularity  on  account  of  its  extreme  practical  and  helpful  char- 
acter, agrees  entirely  with  The  Journal  as  to  the  •*  Official 
Bulletin  issued  by  the  N.  E.  A.  It  says  :  "  There  is  an  unrecog- 
nized debt  due  the  educational  journals  of  the  country  for  adver- 
tising the  annual  meeting  of  the  N.  £.  A."  And  yet  they  are 
asked  to  advertise  the  N.  £.  A  ,  and  pay  $q.oo  per  inch  to  go  in 
the  Bulletin  !    As  A.  Ward  justly  says,  "This  is  2  mutch." 


On  Wednesday  evening,  June  26,  Dr.  Addison  Brown  Pol 
New  Jersey's  popular  superintendent  of  public  instructkn, 
married  to  Miss  Mary  Bishop  Dennis,  formerly  principal  ( 
Brooklyn  school,  and  the  first  woman  who  obtained  the  degrc 
Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Dr.  Po 
thus  has  the  distinction  of  having  obtained  a  Ph  D.  in  a  way 
the  powers  who  confer  degrees  have  probably  never  thoi 
of.  But  then  they  cannot  object.  All  happiness  to  the  ed 
tional  couple ! 


Proposed  Design  for  a  State  Normal  College 

On  page  756  The  Journal  presents  a  fine  illustration  of 
exterior  of  a  design  for  the  proposed  state  normal  coUegi 
Jamaica,  L.  I.  It  may  be  interesting  to  many  to  know  bow 
design  came  to  be  selected.  Early  last  year,  the  local  boar 
trustees  advertised  for  competitive  plans  for  the  building  ; 
upwards  of  forty  sets  were  submitted  coming  from  promt 
architects  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  tras 
decided  last  December  to  submit  to  State  Supt.  Crooker  a  si 
drawings  offered  by  a  firm  of  New  York  City  architects.  Tl 
were  rejected  by  the  state  superintendent  as  being  quite  infc 
to  some  submitted  by  other  architects,  and  h^t  requested  thai 
others  also  be  sent  to  him.  The  majority  of  the  trustees  n 
held  those  submitted  by  Mr.  Janes,  asserting  that  the  dq 
ment  was  pattial  to  Mr.  Janes'  drawings,  thereby  compdling 
state  superintendent  to  personally  procure  them. 

But  that  the  charge  of  favoritism  might  not  be  advai 
against  him,  the  state  superintendent  notified  the  trustees 
though  his  judgment  was  unqualifiedly  in  favor  of  Mr.  Ja 
plans,  he  would  place  the  selection  in  charge  of  all  the  001 
college  presidents  in  the  state,  of  which  there  are  about  a  do 
and  that  he  would  abide  by  their  decision.  This,  he  did,  and 
result  was  a  hearty  endorsement  of  his  action.  For,  after  ao 
haustive  examination  of  all  the  drawings  placed  before  tt 
they  came  to  the  unanimous  conclusion  that  the  plans  submi 
by  Mr.  Franklin  H.  Janes  were  the  best,  and  the^  so  reporte 
the  state  superintendent.  The  design  certainly  is  t>eautiful, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  nothing  will  be  permitted  te  preven 
erection. 


NoYello,  Ewer  &  Go's. 

PUBLICATIONS: 

The  Day  Scbool  Hpn  Book, 

With  tunes.    Edited  by  Emma  Mundella. 

This  book  is  intended  solely  for  use  in  day  schools,  only  such  hymns 
as  are  suited  to  ordinary  week-day  use  have  been  included.  Price,  60  cents. 

Cbildren's  SooTenir  Song  Book. 

Arranged  by  William  L.  Tomlinf.  Choral  Director  of  the 
Chicago  Exhibition.  Containing  41  Songs  suitable  for  schools 
and  Children,  by  some  of  the  best  known  English  and  Ameri- 
can Conn  posers.    Price,  50  cents. 

Tbe  School  Mnsic  Review. 

A  monthly  periodical  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Music  in  Schools. 
Published  on  the  first  of  every  month,  price,  5  cents;  Annual 
Subscription,  including  postage,  $0  cents. 

Each  number  contains  one  or  more  specially  selected  School  Songs,  in 
both  nctatic  ns,  and  suited  to  the  capacities  of  the  children  in  the  different 
divisions  ;  also  exercises  and  tests  in  sig^ht  singing^. 

An  Extra  Supplement,  consisting  of  a  suitable  School  Song,  is  fre- 
quently presented.  This  is  given  only  with  the  number  with  which  it  is 
issued  and  is  afterwards  sold  at  the  price  marked  upon  it. 

A  list  of  the  music  which  has  already  appeared  will  be  sent  on  applica- 
tion, which  may  be  obtained  separately,  price,  5  and  6  cents  per  number, 


Complete   List   of  School  Songs,    Action   Songs,   School 
Cantatas,  and  Operettas,  mailed  free  upon  application. 

NOVELLO,    EWER   <£    CO., 

21  East  17th  Street,  New  York. 


TEACHERS  t 

SUPERINTENDENTS  I 

SCHOOL  OFFICERf 


You  are  looking  for  the  best 
text-  books  for  your  schools. 


* 


Have  Yon  Examined  Onrs  ? 

They  are  the  exponents  of  the  ripest  wisdom,  scholarsl 
and  experience  of  eminent  and  successful  educators.  They « 
body  the  most  progressive  educational  thought  and  the  most; 
proved  methods  of  instruction. 

Yon  Cannot  afford  not  to  know  thein 


We  instance  a  few  out  of  the  mt 
that  have  been  tested  and  aeceptt 

The  lormal  laslc  Conrse. 

The  Rormal  Course  in  Reading— speuine-Number—Engiii 

The  Monnal  Revlei  System  of  Writing  — 

Both  Slanting^  and  Vertical  Copic 

The  World  and  its  People  Series  of  Geographical  Readers.- 

Stories  of  Child  Life. 

The  Health  Series  of  School  Physiologies- 
Elements  of  Cifil  GoTernment.— With  state  Editions. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  INTRODUCTORY  PRICE  LIST. 

Our  Illustrated  Educational  Catalogue  for  1895,  giving  fulld 
scriptions  mailed  free.  THE  NE IV  ED  UCA  TION,  for  jun 
'95,  free  to  all  educators. 

SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY,  Publishen 

Boston.      New  York.      Chicago.      Philadelphia. 
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OF  INTEREST 

TO  EDUCATORS. 


handbook  of  Common  Thinifs  and  Useful  In- 

FORMATION.     With  400  illustrations.     x8mo,  cloth,  50  cents. 

Handbook  of  Popular  Science. 

By  John  Galu  F.G.S.,  author  of  **  Popular  Readings  in  Science." 
With  aao  illustrations.     x8mo,  cloth,  50  cents. 

Torch  Bearers  of  History. 

By  Amelia  Hutchinson  Sterling,  M.A.  Second  Series.  From  the 
Reformation  to  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution,  lamo, 
cloth,  80  cents. 

Itoyal  English  Dictionary  and  Cyclopedia  of 

COMMON  THINGS.    With  400  iUustraUons.    8vo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

nas:netism  and  Electricity. 

By  W  Jerome  Harrison,  F.G.S.    i8mo,  cloth,  75  cents, 

Ifelson's  Crown  Readers,  Nos.  1  to  6. 

With  colored  Illustrations.  New  Le58ons ;  New  Type;  New 
Poetry;  New  Pictures.  No.  i,  35  cenU;  No  a,  35  cents;  No.  3,  50 
cents ;  No.  4,  75  cents;  No.  5,  75  cents;  No.  6,  75  cents. 

Xindergarten  Drawing  Books. 

Serids  i  to  4. — 16  pages  each.     50  cents  per  doxen. 

Colored  Kindergarten  Drawing  Books. 

Series  i  and  3,-16  pages  each.    $1.00  per  dosen. 

If ew  Series  of  Copy  Books. 

Perfectly  Uprigrht— Truly  Vertical. 
HOYAL  UPRIGHT  COPY  BOOKS.    In  nine  books.     Per  dosen,  $1.00 
ROYAL  COPY  BOOKS.     In  nineteen  books.    Per  dosen,  $1.00. 
HOYAL  STAR  COPY  BOOKS.     In  nine  books.    Per  dosen,  $i.oa 

Koyal  Graduated  Drawing  Cards. 

In  seven  packets,  each  50  cents. 
Far  saU  by  ail  booksellers^  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price, 

THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS. 

Publishers  and  Importers, 

•93  East  17th  Street.  New  York, 

Carbon 
Photogfraphs 

— OF— 


•St 


^: 


^j^ 


European  Cathedrals, 
Castles,  Abbeys, 


:^ 


Arches,  Statuary  and 
Old  Masters. 


Especially  interesting  to  Normal  Schools,  Art  Schools  and 

Universities. 

SIZES:    36x48,  24x36,  and  18x24. 


In  presenting  these  Inalterable  Carbon  Photo- 
graphs upon  the  ample  scale  of  three  feet  by  four,  my 
object  has  been  to  produce  them  with  the  highest 
attainable  degree  of  perfection  both  in  execution  and 
in  the  dimensions  necessary  to  render  them  of  the 
utmost  utility  to  the  student,  the  scholar,  and  the  art 
lover  for  the  intrinsically  noble  artistic  qualities  which 
the  originals  possess. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  submit  specimens  of  the  above 
for  they  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 


Frank  Heqqer, 


32    Broadway, 


NEW   YORK  OtTY, 


THE 


HNIYERSITY  TUTORIAL  SERIES 


A  MANUAL  OF  ETHICS. 

By  J.  S.  Mackrnzik^  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
Professor  of  Logic  and  Philosophy  at  the  University  College  of 
South  Wales,  Cardiff ;  Examiner  in  Mental  Philosophy  to  the 
University  of  Aberdeen,     Second  Edition,    $1.50. 

*'  Mr.  Mackenzie's  book  is  as  nearl/  perfect  as  it  could  be.  The  pupil  who 
masters  it  will  tind  himself  equipped  with  a  sound  ffrasp  of  the  subject  such  as 
no  one  book  with  which  we  are  acquainted  has  hitherto  been  equal  to  supply- 
injf.*'— X/tterarw  World. 

*' All  Mr.  Mackenzie's  «rork  in  philosophy  and  etbicn  is  so  highly  esteemed  that 
for  this  second  ediUon  of  the  Manual  ol  Ethics  a  welcome  from  all  students  of 
ethics  may  be  uken  for  granted.'*— Uhfty,  Chicaffo. 

THE  ENGLISH  LANQUAQE:  Its  History  and  Structure. 

By  W.  H.  Low,  M.A.,  Lond.     "J hird  Edition.     60  cents. 

'^Theauthordeals  very  fully  with  the  source  and  srrowth  of  the  language. 
The  work  is  scholarly  and  accurate.'*— 5e^oo2ma«ter. 

**  Aptly  and  cleverly  written,  nicely  Rot  up,  and  covering  all  the  wants  of  the 
student."— TeoeTiers'  Aid. 

**A  very  excellent  bo9lc  for  u«e  in  the  upper  grammar  grades  and  in  the 
secondary  schools."— Popular  ^citicator,  Boston. 

CICERO.— DE  AMICITIA,  and  DE  SENECTUTE. 

Edited  by  A.  H.  Allcroft,  M.A.,  Oxon.,  and  W.  F.  Masom,  M.A.» 

Load.     Introduction,  Text,  and  Notes.    40  cents  each. 

**  The  annotated  texts  of  this  house  are  of  great  service  as  text-books  for 
secondary  schools  and  colleges.  In  every  wav  this  publisher  enters  mto  the  life 
of  teacher  and  pupil,  and  supplies  their  special  need  with  keen  discrimination.'* 
-Jowmal  of  EduccMun^  Boston. 

*'The  argument  of  the  several  sections  is  cleverly  and  concisely  epitomised, 
and  the  annoutions  refer  precisely  to  the  points  requiring  elucidation  in  gram- 
mar, or  explanations  of  allusions  to  historical  incidents  or  phi.osopbic  opinions.** 
—Edueational  News. 

TEXT-BOOK  OF  MAGNETISM  AND  ELECTRICITY. 

With  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-nine  Diagrams  and  numerous  ex- 
amples. By  R.  W.  Stewart,  D.Sc,  Lond.  |i.oo.  (2d  Edi- 
tion revised  and  Enlarged.)    Vol.  IV.  of  TAe  Tutorial  PAysics. 

'*  The  University  Tutorial  Series  of  text-books  is  evidently  written  by  skilled 
teachers.  This  volume  affords  a  thorough  introduction  to  its  department  of 
Physics."— P(>pu{(ir  JEkliieator,  Boston. 

**  The  author  is  evidently  familiar  with  the  difficulties  which  usually  occur  to 
students.  The  arrangement  of  calculations  and  examples  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter  must  prove  extremely  useful  to  students."— J^Tature. 

"  One  of  the  best  volumes  on  the  subject  that  we  remember  to  have  seen  of 
late  years."— PiiWte/ier§'  Circular, 


Complete  Descriptive  List  of  Books,  embracing  Latin  and  Greek  ClaMics, 
TranslatioQt,  The  Bnglith  Language,  Mathematics,  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy,  and  Science,  mailed  gratb  on  application. 

W.  B.  OLIVE,  65  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Teach  GERMAN, 

Don't  Teach  ABOUT  It. 

Teach  the  spoken  language  of  daily  intercourse. 
When  your  pupils  know  that,  they  will  learn  to  read 
and  appreciate  literature  with  great  rapidity. 


The  Best  Book  for  Teaching  the  Spoken  Language  is 

THE  UVINQ   METHOD 

FOR   LEARNING 

HOW  TO  THINK  iw  GERMAN. 

By  CHARLES  F.  KROEH,  A.M., 

Professor  of  Languages  in  ihi  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology, 

PRICE,  $1.50. 

No  previous  knowledge  of  German  required.     Ade- 
quate practice  in  all  grammatical  difficulties. 


SIMILAR   BOOKS   IN 

FRENCH  ($1.00)      and       ($1.50)  SPANISH. 


SEND    FOR    A    CIRCULAR. 


-Address  the  publisher, 


CHARLES  F.   KROEH, 


HOBOKEN,    N.    J. 
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Dr.  Levi  Sccley.  whose  contributions  10  The  Journal  and  Ed- 
ucational Foundations  have  been  among  the  most  valued, 
has  returned  from  Germany  where  he  spent  two  semesters  in  the 
study  of  pedagogy  and  the  critical  observation  of  the  German  ed- 
ucational methods  and  school  administration.  He  attended  Pro- 
fessor Rein's  renowned  pedagogical  seminar  at  Jena,  and  ac- 
quainted himself  with  the  school  of  practice  connected  with  it.  The 
Journal  will  recall  his  articles  on  **Many-Sidedness  of  Interest  *' 
and  "A  Summer  School  at  Jena"  (see  issues  of  June  30  and  Sept. 
8).  The  sketch  of  Professor  Rein  which  he  contributes  to 
this  number  gives  some  very  interesting  supplementary  notes. 
From  Jena  Dr.  Seeley  went  to  the  University  of  Berlin.  His 
many  letters  to  The  Journal  from  there,  published  during 
the  past  six  months,  contain  valuable  suggestions  to  Amer- 
ican educators.  This  is  not  the  first  time  Dr.  Seeley  took  courses 
in  German  universities.  He  obtained  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from 
the  University  of  Leipzig  in  1888.  He  has  already  been  invited  to 
several  important  positions  requiring  just  such  broad  pedagogical 
insight  and  good  administrative  ability  as  he  possesses.  A  chair 
of  i^agogy  in  one  of  the  great  universities,  or  the  principalship 
of  a  leading  state  normal  school  would  seem  to  be  the  position 
where  he  could  do  the  greatest  good. 


Tours  to  the  North  via  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

To  provide  the  most  attractive  method  of  spending:  a  summer  holiday, 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has  arranged  to  run  two  delightful 
tours  to  the  North.  The  points  included  in  the  itinerary  and  the  country 
traversed  abound  in  nature's  beauties.  Magnificent  scenery  begins  with 
the  journey  and  ends  only  with  its  completion. 

The  names  of  the  places  to  be  visited  are  familiar  to  all  and  suggestive 
of  wonderland.  No  matter  how  much  may  be  expected,  one  cannot  be  dis- 
appointed in  Watkin*s  Glen,  Niagara  Falls,  Thousand  Islands,  Quebec, 
Montreal,  Au  Sable  Chasm,  Lake«  Champlain  and  George,  Saratoga,  or 
the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson.  The  dates  fixed  for  the  departures  of  these 
two  tours  are  July  16  and  August  ao,  and  the  round  trip  rate  of  $100  from 
New  York,  Brooklyn,  Newark,  Trenton,  Philadelphia,  Harrisburg,  Balti- 
more, and  Washington,  will  cover  all  necessary  expenses  during  the  time 
absent.  A  beautiful  descriptive  itinerary  can  be  procured  from  the  tourist 
department  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  1196  Broadway,  New  York,  or 
Room  41  z.  Broad  Street  Sution,  Philadelphia. 


New  York. 

The  Boston  Standard  says  of  the  temperance  bill  just  become 

a  law  \ 

"  This  bill  originated  with  the  Congregational,  Presbytcriac. 
Baptist,  and  Methodist  churches,  who,  together  with  other  churches 
and  allied  organizations,  instructed  their  temperance  committee, 
as  a  phase  of  church  temperance  work,  to  petition  the  sute  1^ 
lature  for  the  bill.  The  campaign  was  put  in  charge  of  Mn 
Mary  H.  Hunt,  the  well-known  leader  of  the  temperance  ednca. 
tion  movement.  Men  familiar  with  legislation  m  the  Empire 
state  say  such  a  battle  for  and  against  a  bill  that  had  passed  the 
legislature  unanimously  was  never  before  waged  in  the  execotist 
chamber.  The  enemies  of  the  bill  put  forth  their  utmost  strength, 
but  were  unable  to  overthrow  the  will  of  the  people." 

Supt.  Emerson,  of  Buffalo,  recently  attended  the  dedication  of 
a  parochial  school  in  that  city.    He  said  : 

*'  I  hope  I  am  broad  enough  and  American  enough  to  wish  God  speed 
to  this  parochial  school  and  to  all  similar  schools  that  are  accomplishio;  a 
like  good  vi  ork.  I  have  been  deeply  touched  by  the  patriotic  words  I  have 
heard  from  this  platform,  and  by  the  patriotic  scenes  I  have  witnessed  oo 
this  occasion.  They  are  worthy  the  highest  appreciation  and  praise  ;  and 
I  again  emphasixe  the  hope  that  this  parochial  school  will  prosper  aad 
long  continue  its  patriotic  work.'* 

The  colleges  are  also  to  discuss  education.  Union  college  in 
celebrating  its  centenary  June  23-27,  will  devote  a  period  to  an 
educational  conference.  Presidents  Gilman,  G.  Stanley  Hall, 
Andrews,  Harper.  Carter,  Seelye ;  Melvil  Dewey,  and  Supt.  Max- 
well are  to  give  addresses. 

Missouri. 

A  large  meeting  was  held  in  Kansas  City  to  protest  against  the 
non  employment  of  Catholics  by  the  board  of  education.  Rcw 
J.  G.  Dougherty  (Prot.)  said  :  "  As  a  citizen  1  am  ashamed  of  the 
exhibition  of  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  hatred  on  the  part  of  sonac 
of  those  to  whom  is  committed,  as  a  sacred  trust,  the  educatioQ 
of  our  children." 

C.  F.  Hutchings  said  he  was  inexpressibly  shocked  when  he 
read  in  the  papers  that  several  young  women  had  been  discharged 
as  teachers  m  the  schools  of  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  simplv  because 
they  adhered  to  the  religion  taught  by  their  fathers  and  mothers. 
He  had  always  understood  the  rights  of  the  Catholics  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Methodists. 


A  GREAT  AWAKENING. 

Tm,  more  and  iMtter  works  for  teachera  are  now  offered  tliaa  e^er  before.  We 
were  ploneen  In  puttlns  iMfore  the  people  good  works  at  low  pricee,  and 
are  itUl  In  tke  field.   We  offer  for  earnest  consideration  the  foUowlng : 

Walks  and  Talks. 

Bj  William  Hawlbt  Smith,  author  of  **  Brolutloa  of  Dodd.**  This  1«  a  grand  Ixwk 
for  teachers  to  read  and  study  during  Tacatlon  or  lo  school.  It  Is  full  of  anecdote 
and  humor^also  of  good  seose.  It  Is  on  school  subjects.  It  Is  full  of  things  that 
stlok  In  one's  mind  and  force  thought.   Price,  paper,  356  pp.,  80  cts. ;  cloth,  eu  cts. 

Carl  Betz'  Physical  Culture  Series. 

A  new  edition  of  Book  I.  "free  Oymnastlcs,*'  Is  nearly  ready.  The  most  popular 
87slem  now  published.    Price,  65  cts.    Book  II.,  **  Tactics."  second  edition,  price. 
75  ets.    Book  ill.,  "Light  Oymnastlcs,"  price,  75 cts.   Send  for  full  descrlptlTe 
price  list. 

Cat-Tails  and  Other  Tales. 

Bj  Una  HowLisTOif.  of  the  Chicago  Schools.  A  series  of  Stories  and  Myths  for 
Supplementary  Reading.  Class  Instruction,  etc..  for  all  lowers  of  nature.  It  Is 
wholesome  literature  for  children.  Two  editions  of  the  work  hare  been  sold 
wltliont  any  adTertlslng.  The  present  edition  Is  enlarged— has  music  for  the  half 
doaen  poems  In  the  work ;  Is  illustrated  and  the  price  reduced  to  40  cts.,  cloth ; 
S5  oti.,  paper. 

A  New  School  Sono  Book, 

Qolden  Qlees. 

TBI  OnsAT  Pnm  School  8oho  Book.  By  8.  C.  HAmoN.  Ready  July  15.  About 
seventy-flTe  writers  of  words  and  music  hare  aided  In  making  this  a  superb  col- 
lection of  songs  that  •eho'*U  will  delight  in  Hnging,  All  of  the  songs,  except  those 
written  by  the  author  of  the  book  and  a  few  others,  were  entered  In  a  SongOon* 
test  In  which  a  series  of  four  cash  prises  were  offered  for  the  best  songs.  These 
are  In  the  book  and  a  hundred  pages  of  others  of  the  kind  that  only  mjr.  Hanson 
knows  bow  to  compose  and  select.  **  Qolden  Glees  "  will  contain  about  150  pages 
and  wUI  retail  at  ISots. 

"THE  PUBLIC  PULSE 

Has  been  felt,  and  the  prescription  Is  a  wise  one,"  so  says  a  paper  In  speaking  of 

Nelson's  First  Science  Reader. 

SeTeral  editions  sold  the  last  year.  Price,  20  cts.  A  SECOND  READER,  beautl- 
fnlly  Illustrated,  Is  nearly  ready. 

Three  Little  Lovers  of  Nature. 

By  Ella  Rcnnt  WAas.  A  story  for  children,  about  three  dear  Little  people  who 
found  lessons  lo  "nature'!  lecrets."  and  "were  always  happy  because  busy." 
Pure,  simple,  and  cblld-Uke ;  a  child's  treasure.  Will  make  delightful  reading 
for  children  In  Tacatlon.  Is  as  handsome  a  book  as  has  been  Issued  the  past  year. 
Prloe,  pv>er,  85  cts. ;  cloth,  SO  cts. 


Cntaloffues  of  Teachers*  Helps  and  Aids,  loo  pp.  Of  Plays  and  Dramas, 
3a  pp.  Of  Maps,  Olobes,  ana  all  School  Supplies.  64  pp.  Of  Library 
Books  for  Scnool  and  Home,  64  pp.  Our  COLUMBIAN  CATALOQUE 
lists  under  classified  heads  every  work  on  education  issued.  It  >vill  be 
handy  for  your  consultation.    Any  or  all  Catalogues  free  on  request. 


A.  FLANAGAN,  -  262  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


NEW  BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS. 

FORTT  LESSONS  IN  CLAT 

MODELING. 

It  marks  out  a  graded  series  of  lessons. 

It  gives  efficient  directions  for  making  each  object 

It  tells  how  the  clay  should  be  handled  and  cared  for. 

It  tells  about  the  tools  to  be  used. 

It  is  profusely  illustrated. 

It  is  entirely  new — just  published. 

It  is  the  book  you  have  long  been  looking  for. 

It  is  neatly  bound  in  limp  cloth  covers. 

It  costs  only  27  cents  net,  including  postage. 

Hintz's    Illustrative    Black- 
board Sketching. 

Are  you  a  Teacher,  and 

Have  yov  ever  needed  to  illustrate  some  point  of  a  lesson  on  the 
blackboard  and  not  been  able  to  do  so  because  you  could  not  draw? 

If  so,  this  is  the  book  you  want. 

It  will  show  you  how  anyone  can  learn  rapid  blackboard  sketching. 

The  ability  to  do  this  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  possessions  of 
any  teacher. 

It  enables  her  to  interest  and  hold  the  attention  of  her  pupils. 

It  is  not  too  late  for  you  to  learn  now. 

The  basis  of  the  book  is  a  series  of  lessons  given  a  year  or  tiro 
ago  in  The  Teachers*  Institute.  Hundreds  of  teachers  hive 
written  asking  that  we  publish  them  in  book  form. 

The  author  is  the  most  successful  teacher  of  blackboard  dravriog 
in  this  country. 

It  contains  many  illustrations  and  is  nicely  printed  and  bound. 

E.    L.    KELLOGG   &  CO., 

61  East  Ninth  Street,  NEW  YORK. 
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School  Desks 


School 


Supplies 


BLACKBOARDS 
CRAYONS,    ERASERS  - 
MAPS,    CHARTS,    GLOBES 
PENS,     PENCILS,      PAPER 

UNITED  STATES  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  CO 


31S-321  WABASH  AVENUE 

CHICAGO 


SIDNEY 

OHIO 


74  FIFTH  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK 


IF  YOU  THINK 


50  Years'  Experience 


Manufacturing  desks  for  the  Public 
and  Private  Schools  of  the  Metro- 
politan District  .  -  - 


Worth  Anything, 


SEND  for  our  estimate  before  order- 
ing any  goods  in  our  line. 


MANHATTAN  SCHOOL  AND  CHURCH 

FURNITURE  WORKS, 

No.    127    Clinton    Place. 


yy  11  Y    not  have  adjustable 

"desks  and  CHAIRS 

which  can  be  readily  and  properly  ad- 
justed to  accommodate  the  pupils  who  oc- 
cupy them  ? 

Our  Chair  Seats  are  made  either  fixed 
or  semi-revolving. 

Endorsed  by  progressive  educators. 

Our  "flODEL" 

combined  Desk  and  Seat  (automatic)  is  the 
very  best  in  the  market. 


SEND    FOR    CATALOGUES. 

COBBEaPONDENCE   SOLICITED. 

Good  Agents  Wanted.  low  is  tbe  time  to  apply. 


(Mention  this  paper.) 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 


GLOBE   FURNITURE  COMPANY, 

NORTHViLLE,      MiCH. 

BRANCH    OFFICES: 
909  riasonic  Temple,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

3  East    i4th  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

49  Fulton  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Georgia. 


State  Commissioner  Glenn  is  eviilcnily  ih;  man  needed.  After 
looking  at  the  buildings  used  as  schools,  he  Raj's :  "  I  find  in 
every  counly  1  have  been  in  lately  a  great  deal  o(  money  has  just 
been  placed  in  a  new  jail.  I  say  that  the  education  of  the  young 
should  not  be  neglected  and  the  school  buildings  overlooked. 

"  1  chink  it  to  be  a  very  bad  policy  to  have  a  great  towering 
jail  and  beside  this  to  allow  a  fchool-house  to  go  to  ruin.  The 
buildings  must  be  made  comfortable  and  well  adapted  10  the 
needs  to  which  they  arc  placed,  1  find  that  nearly  all  the  build- 
ings some  distance  from  the  cities  are  belnr  neglected  and  are  in 
no  condition  to  be  used.  They  leak,  antf  the  wind  in  winter 
would  blow  through  the  cracks  in  the  walls." 

A  free  kindergarten  has  been  opened  in  Atlanta.  At  the  opening 
ex-Gov.  Northen,  Mr.  John  F.  Uarclav,  judfre  Hammond,  and 
Kn.  Gordon  will   be  present.    ]n  Columbus  sermons  will  be 

E reached  in  every  church  commenting  upon  this  work  and  on 
Eonday  there  is  to  be  a  mass  meeting  there. 

Florida. 

The  request  for  tjpoo  to  carry  on  teachers'  institutes  was 
denied  by  the  legislature.  The  School  Exponent  notes  that 
$3,000  was  voted  tor  the  annual  encampment  of  the  stale  militia 
—consisting  of  9cxi  men.  Also  thai  (6,400  is  given  to  the  South 
Florida  miliiary  institute,  where  30  boys  are  taught :  but  the 
teachers  of  149,970  are  noi  to  receive  a  dollar  for  their  instruc- 
lion  !  The  Exponent  does  well  to  try  to  overcome  this  unwill- 
ingness to  aid  the  public  school  effort.  Slate  Supt.  Sheais  is 
5;oins;  on  to  hold  the  institutes  in  spite  of  the  meanness  of  the 
egislature  ;  he  shows  the  right  spirit 

New  York  City. 

More  than  200  boys  from  the  public  schools  in  the  eleventh 
and  thirteenth  wards  have  been  organized  into  a  society  to  be 
known  as  the  East  Side  Juvenile  Improvement  League,  formed 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Good  Government  Club  in  that  neigh- 
borhood. The  object  is  to  keep  such  streets  as  Essex,  Delancey, 
and  Rivington  in  sanitary  condition  Each  boy  will  be  assigned 
to  look  after  one  block,  and  he  is  expected  to  report  any  nuisance 
he  finds  there.    He  must  look  out  for  lish  or  fruit  sold  in  the 


basements  of  tenements,  or  from  push  carls  standing  m  from  of 
houses ;  he  must  keep  his  eyes  open  for  bedding;  thai  has  been 
thrown  on  the  walks  ;  for  overflowing  ash  lx)xcs  or  barrels,  and  lo 
report  upon  violations  of  the  ordinances, against  the  ihrouing  oi 
balls  or  stones  in  the  street,  and  report  them  to  the  policemen  on 
duty,  and  if  these  officers  fail  to  act,  then  they  wil!  report  tht 
cases  CO  the  Good  Government  inspector  for  the  district. 

The  boys  enrolled  for  this  work  are  said  to  be  the  brighter. 
and  best  scholars  in  the  schools,  and  were  chosen  from  many 
volunteers. 

The  graduation  class  of  Grammar  School  89,  had  fift)--niDe 
candidates  for  the  City  cullege,  and  tifty  nassed  the  examinations. 
This  school  now  holds  the  highest  record,  and  all  the  boys  glory 
in  its  distinction. 

The  closing  exercises  of  Grammar  School  No.  67,  were  graced 
by  ihe  presence  of  Mayor  Strong.     He  said  : 

"  Boys.  1  am  exceedinglv  pleased  to  be  with  you.  This  is 
the  first  opportunity  I  have  iiad  to  attend  a  commencement  slnct 
the  day  of  my  own  graduation  in  my  thirteenth  year.  Your  ex- 
ercises bring  back  chat  memorable  day  10  my  memory.  My  school- 
house  was  not  to  be  compared  wich  this  fine  building  ;  in  fact, my 
school  was  a  littlelogbousenot  more  than  twenty-five  feet  square. 
But.  nevertheless,  the  words  of  advice  spoken  to  me  in  that  little 
log  school-house  have  been  my  watchwords  throughout  my  lift 
I  will  repeat  them  to  you  : 

"Be  earnest  and  truthful  in  all  you  do  and  you  will  be  success- 
ful, 1  will  repeat  this  sentence  in  order  that  you  may  profit  by  it 
in  the  life  which  has  just  opened  for  you. 

"  If  you  are  earnest  in  your  business  or  profession  if  you  deter- 
mine that  what  you  say  sha'l  be  the  truth  you  need  never 
fear  for  your  success,  for  virtue  has  its  own  reward.  Be  earnest 
and  truthful. 

'•  No  matter  what  calling  you  take  op.  you  will  find  these  quali- 
ties will  stand  you  in  good  stead,  and  especially  is  it  true  in  a  politi- 
cal career.  1  speak  of  this  particularly,  as  one  never  knows  who 
the  next  president  ot  the  United  States  will  be." 


The  exhibition  of  the  n 


Brooklyn. 

nual  training  school  was  creditable  to 
)  ihe  students.  Principal  Charles  D. 
'    1  his  work  and  takes  great  pride  in 


* 


SPECIALTIES 


PLATINUM;    German    and    Bohemian    GLASSWARE ;    Royal    Berlin    and    Royal    Meissen 
PORCELAIN :  FILTER  PAPER;   Heating  Apparatus;   BALANCES;  WEIGHTSt 

Spectroscopes;  Polariscopes;  Zeiss'  Famous  MICROSCOPES ;  Etc. 
Collections  of  Metals,  Minerals,  Rocks,  Crystal  Models,  Etc 


EIMER  &  AMEND,  205=211  Third  Ave..  New  York. 

IMPORTERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

CHEMICAL  ..d  PHYSICAL  APPARATUS,  C.  P.  ACIDS,  CHEMICALS,  -»•>  ASSAY  GOODS. 
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New  Science  Apparatus. 


LATEST  IMPROVEMENTS. 


Dynamos.     Motors. 

Electrical  Test  Instruments- 
Double  Sparking  Static  Machines. 

Physics. 


y,-.  Mercurial 
s^  Pumps. 


Chemistry. 


Stereopticoas  and  Slides. 
Porte  Lumiere  with  Ar- 
tificial Light.  ~-^. 
Special    Projection 
Apparatus. 


Model 


making  a  specialty. 
Rotators  and 

Accessories. 
Microscopes, 
Telescopes,  Anatomical  Models. 
S»id  for  CatftlDfae  and  Prices. 

ALFRED  L.  ROBBINS 


Physical 

Chemical 
>p|iaratus. 

CO., 

CHICAGO. 


CRITERION 


PROJECTION  APPARATUS 


THE  CRITERION  MAGIC  LANTERN 
is  arraneed  to  use  inierchingebly  OH,   Ume,  WeUbach  Ou, 
Incandescent  Electric,  Arc  Electric,  and  Sua  Light.     Ii  Is 

therefore  as  suitable  for  Prim.iry  as  for  the  highest  dcpartm 

It  is  endorsed  by  leading  educators  as  ihe  best  apparatus  extant 

for  Visual  Teacning. 


MaasKCIiawtts  Inatltate  of  Tecb- 

iiology.  B.flton.  Mau. 
VellflBleyCollese.Wcllnlcy.Maw. 
Brolth  CoIldKe.  Northamplnn,  Man. 
ColarahlB  ColIsKe,  New  York  Cliv. 
ColleeeofSt.  FntnolaXavler,  New 

YorfcilT. 
tinlvenlly   of  the   City  of  Now 


Dr.  »ach>s  SoIumiI,  New  York  Cilv. 
Adelpiil  A<iad«mr,  Brooklyn.  M.  V. 

=„. .._..       ,.     .....      ,^    f,      y 


Pratt  Iiutltal 


Fvlrtechnlo  iQitltntc:    Brooklyn,  ] 

.   T.  State  Normal  CoUese,  Al-  1 
banv.  N.  Y. 

ij,  Albany,  N.  Y.  > 


N.   y.  AKriFultnral  Experlmei 

V.    B.    Sllltarr   AcBdemy,    We 

Hoini,  N.  V. 
Princeton  Cailrge,  Princelon,  N.  . . 
Nornul   TrulnliiK   Sehool,    Willi. 

ManuKl'  TrKlaliiir  Hleh   School, 

Providence,  R.  1. 

Collese  of  Axrlonltare,  New. 

i!    NaVnl    TralDlDK    School, 

^eto'wn  Collcgs.  Wen  Waab. 
ton.  D.  C. 


mkltn 


lOtltDt 


,  Phil  a 


III,  Fa. 


J.  B.  COLT  &  CO.,  1  IS-nr  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

so  Br-omfiild  SI..  BoilOK,  Mius.     1S9  La  Sallt  SI.,  C/iitago.  Hi. 

J3-39S.  TenlkSI.,  Philadelphia.  Pa.        131  Past  St .,  Sa*  Franciiai^  Cal. 

BEND    FOR   CATALOOUB. 


GALVANOMETERS. 


DESCRIPTION : 

A  strong  brass  ring  is  mounted  upon  a.  circular  base  nhicb 
supports  the  needle  box  ;  the  whole  turns  upon  a  vertical  axis, 
and  is  carried  by  a  metal  tripod  with  levelling  screws.  The 
compass  box  is  of  brass  ;  a  graduated  dial,  with  mirror  below 
to  avoid  errors  of  parallax.  The  long  fibre  suspension  has  means 
of  centering,  raising,  or  turning  the  fibre.  The  conalruclion  is 
such  that  the  needle  can  be  easily  adjusted  to  the  center  of  the 
coil.  This  galvanometer  is  made  from  dimensions  calculated  by 
a  specialist  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  United  Slates,  and  is  capa- 
ble of  an  accuracy  of  one  part  in  700,  where  H.  is  known. 

We  desire  to  have  you  write  us  regarding  any  instruments  tou 
desire — we  make  all  kinds.  Our  catalogues  are  filled  with  illus- 
trations of  hundreds  of  pieces  of  apparatus. 

We  have  been  in  business  since  1S50  and  we  make  Reliable  ln> 
struments.    Write  to  us. 

E.  S.  RITCHIE  &  SONS,  Brooldine,  Mass. 


Prick's  Automatic  Electric 
Program  Clocli. 


Without  the  aid  of  the  human  hand 
this  automatoD  announces  the  various 
periods  of  the  prograns  in. 

Public,  PrlTats,  Homal  ami  Hannal 

TralDlnj  Schiiols,  Academies,  Sem- 

loarles,  Colleges,  Ac,  ftc. 

It  reduces  the  management  oF  schools 
and  colleges  to  a  perfect  system. 
Shoulders  the  entire  responsibility  of 
sounding  the  programs  atwi  with  un- 
failing precision  one  apparatus  an- 
cvtry  period  in  every  depart- 
very  room  and  every  building 


"The  ayacam  that 


fVriU  far  talalogut  dtscribing   thi  m 
abU  af^ralus  in  lehvtlt  and  criltgei. 


•.y  advattlagrs  of  Ihit  volt- 


FRED.    FRICK.  rianufacturar. 

Waynesboro,  Franklin  Co.,  Pa. 
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The  illustration  herewitli  given  shows  the  beautiful  new  ten- 
story  building  at  the  qortbeast  corner  of  Washington  square, 
New  YOTk.  into  which  the  American  Book  Company  recently 
moved.     Ir  is  as  substantial  as  iron,  stone,  and  brick  cotild  make 


h  all  conveniences,  and.  as  may  be   seen  in  ej- 

the  ornamental  has  not  been  neglected. 

of  the  best  representatives  of  the  new  style  of 

multiplying  with  surprising  rapidity  all  over 
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THE    ONLY 

Politico- Relief 
=    -  flaps  -    - 

IN    THE    WORIjJ). 


Boards    of  Education,    SupertnUn- 
dents.  Principals  and  TeachenI     - 


STOP!  THI.VKxai  COA'S/D£R  that  the  n- 
mainder  of  your  lii-es  will  be  one  wrie*  ol  baim 
rrifrels  if  ynu  iihoutd  Fall  to  see  ud  exainiiie  ixir 
ne*  I'olilico-Relief  Uapi  before  purcbaain^  A»T- 
Tlliso  in  the  way  of  Map*  or  Geographical  appui- 
tus.  Our  maps  have  \itxD  pronounced  oneof  tk 
marvels  nf  the  Nineteenth  Century  bj  aome  oflhi 
muiiteinifienlamhonlleiol  this  country  and  Ennu. 
Wrire  for  iUusiraled  cinrular,  and  full  partmSn 
and  for  complete  cauloguc  E^vine  prices  on  ereni. 
thing  used  in  a  Khool-Toom. 


I«u]i]ilj  Hnoa) 

Kraphy, 


V.  Wuhinaloc 


icd  whai  an  impeiiect  linowl 
erapniei  live  of  the  character 
however,  >uch  adi-urate  Ktlief  I 
dLsposal  earlier  in  llle.  I  am  sure  t 

surely  lb(  teictiint  of  Geigrai: 

inlercftlng  and  the  •tudy  o(  '■  — 


D.C..  Oct,  19, 'm 
:xaailB«l  carefilQr 
Uentrsl  SdMd 

Id    teachliv  Geo* 

!   been   obllccd  I« 
3  trip  faa*e  I  M 

ire  Dur  School  G»- 


J.  H.  GORE.  B.S.,  Ph.D., 

Prof.  Ol  Ccodny,  Col.  UniverHty. 


nw  In  Ita  tblnl  rdlilooL 
t:  I]IMui70tiJcodaij,  ttCi 


Central  School  Supply  House 

CHICAGO,  U.   S.   A. 
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We  are  HEADQUARTERS  FOR  SLOVD  TOOLS,  MODELS, 

Supplies  and  Manual  Training  Outfits. 

A  cbarc  for  the  4ih  ^rade  (scholars  8  to  lo),  aixifi 
inches,  Riving  working  drawings  of  ii  models.  Whit- 
tling in  the  School-Room  and  Simple  Exercises  in  Me- 
chanical Drawing,  sent  by  mail,  lor  2$  cents. 


BENCHES. 


oDKly  lokd*  from 
«   LAKOe  IX>T9. 


Onr  bsnahe*  arc  tboronshl; 

hard  wood,  well  mtmtoamd,  uut  i , 

rest   ■■tlsrutloD.      SPECIAL   PRICES   IN   LAKOl 
Oar  oomplata  cBteloKne  msllcd  on  ■pplieatloa. 

CHANDLER  &   BARBER, 

15  and  17  Eliot  Street,  BOSTON,  HASS. 


^O^'     Tt-  l=i^ 


Complete  School  Aid  Combination 

MAPS,  CHARTS  and  GLOBE  with  BLACK-BOARD 
and  MUDERN  TEACHING  DEVICES. 

Numsroiu  darlcH  Eiuotlng  InqDlr;  mnd  ImpurtlDg  Knowledcs  DkII;  DC* 

••THE    COHBINA.TZOIW '• 

Utm  U  net  ctau  ot  con  nsil  iiddi  W  ftr  cent  u>  tlma  bdiI  oirtDl  knowledce. 

Ask  far  DocrlvllTB  ClrenlKr  IfUtiirmied. 

EDUCniOI&L  AID  ISSOCIiTIOK,  214-SiO  Clirk  St..  Chlcijo,!!. 


>«^%^««««^%^%«««««-»^«^  ^«^« 


r 

J        THE  NAHE 


American  Penal  Co. 

on  a  pencil  is  a  guarantee  of  excel- 
lence and  fineness.  The  lead  is 
always  of  superior  quality  and  the 
finish,  even  of  the  cheaper  brands, 
a  thing  of  beauty.  Particularly  is 
this  true  of  the  celebrated 

"Velvet  Lead  Glass  Finish" 

goods  now  used  so  extensively  in 
the  largest  educational  institutions 
of  this  country. 


We  want  you  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  these  goods,  and  will 
send  you,  on  request,  free  sample; 

AMERICAN  LEAD  PENCIL  CO., 

429  Broome  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


•r^^^^^^^^^^ 
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Manhattan  island.  Its  location  opposite  otie  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  the  small  psrks  of  the  city,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the 
Washinjilon  arch,  could  not  be  finer. 

The  American  Hook  Company  will  be  congratulated  on  the 
substantial  evidence  of  their  grovk'th  and  prosperity  indicated  by 
the  need  of  larger  quarters.  They  will  occupy  the  greater  part 
of  the  building,  and  Ibe  increased  room  will  enable  them  to  pro- 
vide even  belter  facilities  than  before  for  serving  the  public. 
Teacher;:  and  school  boards  arc  aware  how  numerous  their 
books  are  in  all  deparlmen's  of  school  work,  how  closely  ihey 
lollow  the  needs  of  the  schools,  and  bow  excellent  they  are  typo- 
graphically and  ptctorically.  In  their  list  of  authors  are  the 
names  of  a  large  number  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  coun- 
try. 

We  should  mention  in  this  connection  (hat  the  School  of  Peda- 
gogy of  the  University  o(  the  Cityof  New  York  and  other  gradu- 
ate depirtments  are  located  in  this  building.  For  teachers,  both 
from  the  metropoliian  district  and  from  distant  places  the  Ameri- 
can Book  Company's  building  will  therefore  be  a  great  attrac- 

The  building  is  in  the  heart  of  New  York's  educational  publish- 
ing center  and  only  three  blocks  from  the  Educational  Building 
ocu?pied  by  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.  It  is  the  largest  book  publish- 
ing esiabltshment  in  the  world.  The  nine  floors  counting  from 
tbe  sub-cellar  occupy  a  spirx  of  more  than  four  acres,  and  this 
«ill  be  barely  sitRicient  for  the  needs  of  the  business.  The  econ- 
omy of  space  made  possible  by  new  machinery  is  very  great  and 
it  is  expeaed  that  the  books  will  be  produced  with  greater  rapid- 
ity and  better  printing,  and  stronger  binding  than  ever  before. 

The  rearrangement  of  the  various  departments  of  so  vast  an  es- 
tablishment will  take  several  months.  As  soon  as  it  is  completed 
The  Journal  will  give  a  full  description  of  the  interior  of  Ihe 
tnagnificent  building. 

The  company  publishes  several  thousand  different  school- 
books  in  the  various  branches,  many  of  them  favorites  for  years 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  These  are  constantly  revised  and  re- 
newed as  to  type,  maps,  illustrations,  etc.,  when  any  improvement 
seems  possible.  New  facts  of  science,  new  boundaries  and 
statistics  in  geography,  and  other  corrections  and  revisions  de- 
mand the  service  of  a  corps  of  skilled  editors  in  keeping  these 
books  up  to  date.  But  the  company  has  no  intention  of  resting 
on  its  laurels,  or  depending  upon  its  older  publications  for  its 
continued  strength  and  commanding  position.  It  aims  lo  bring 
out  new  publications  in  every  branch  wherever  possibility  for 
improvement  is  indicated.     This  determination,  lo  lead  in  new 


books  as  well  as  to 
led  to  the  publica 
year  just  past. 


the  standard  of  their  older  ones,  has 

of  about  one  hundred  new  books  m  the 


Pedagogical  Books  of  the  Year  189 

E.  U  Belloffff  &  Ba,  New  York  &  Cbleago. 
Kirkpairick's  Inductive  PsycholoEy.    (.8o.j 

The  ben  elemEatary  work  on  this  subject. 

Noetling's  Notes  on  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education,  (tu 

A  practical,  helpful  book  of  melhods. 
Drawing  in  Infant  SchoDls,  by  T.  G.  Roope'r.     (.IS-) 

An  fnleiestine  study  ot  children. 


Standard 


%mmgt9n  '^ewritcr. 


NEW  MODEL 

More  Permanent  Alignment, 

Improved  Spacing  Mechanism, 
Ligliter  and  Wider  Carriage, 

Uniform  and  Easy  Touch, 
Economical  Ribbon  Movement, 

Improved  Paper  Feed, 
Readily  Adjustable  Paper  and 

Envelope  Guides. 

Tit- Wi^  w-w.^  «- Wi^  w  jj  -^  «-«■*■«  ■"'^v^'"^'\Vii^\k'ti 

Matchless  Oonstruotion.  Unequaled  Durability.  Unrivaled  Speed. 


The  use  ol  the  typewriter  ai 
coirecl  and  lucid  style  :  as  v 

work.    Errors  stand  plainly 
dence  so  plainly  presiiiled  I 


:ts  the  attention  of  thoughtful 
■evealed  upi>n  the  legiule  type- 
his  own  eyes.     It  trins(er«  to 


on.  Neatness,  and  Rapidity  of  Thought  and 
oemonsiraied  beyond  question  its  unfailiog  value  ia  such 
is  self-coDvlcted  of  ignonace  or  carelessness  by  the  evi- 
ne,  that  invaluable  Iraiaing  in  the  details  ol  langunce 


To  (Ive  ■■tlirtction  in  school  worH  ■  writloE-machlne  muat  be  Simple.  Durable    IJultk.  Strong,  Easy  to  Work,  and  to  Kasp  U  Ordor.     Theia 

qualltiea  pacIicuUrly  dlatlngu^ah  the  RtmiDiton  Typewriter,  and  have  eatablisliEd  and  mtlntmloedlta  rsiDe  ■•  Iha 

*— STANDARD    WRITING-MACHINE    OF    THE    WORLD.— £ 

Th«  now  Model.  No.  8,  li  the  nioii  lesenid.velopment  of  our  settled  poUcy  of  conatant  Improvcnient.    H  coataini  oveTytbiac  th»t  to  I^atesI 

■DO  Best  lo  lh«  way  of  Wall-teatad  Impcoiomcou. 

s«i»d  for  Nwr  lUurtrmted  CMaiogne.  WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  &  BENEDICT,  327  BMw'y,  New  York. 
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For  Schools, 

Business  Men, 

Literary  Workers, 


THE  NO.  4 

(^aligraph     

"S^ypewriter 

\S  UNEXCELLED. 

^"/T  OUTLASTS  THEM  ALL.' ^ 


DESCRIPTIVE   CIRCULAR    IIAV    BE    HAD   ON    Ai'PLICATION, 

Hmedcan  Mriting  /Racbine  Co., 

237    BROADWAY,    NEW    YORK. 


THE  DENSMORE, 

-"  THE  WORLD'S  OBEATMST  XYPBWRITES." 


IiigMest  Tonch,  Whicb  Means 
Least  Fatigue. 

Willi  Fewer  Parts  Than  fltiers  *' 
Attains  Hon!  Ends. 


Tiie  Material  and  Wortman- 
sliip  tare  Dnrabilit;, 

Adopted  by  tbe  United  States 
GoTemmenl, 


THE  DENSMORE  has  just  added  >  unique  feature  in  typeirritei 
and  as  they  advance  can  be  sec  for  rapid  work.  Tbe  papil  is  lomftllid  le 
speed,  or  his  work  wil!  be  blurred  and  spoiied. 

THE  DENSMORE  was  placed  upon  the  market  in  1891.  U  was  adopted  in  1893  by  the  Untied  Suies  War  Department  a 
competitive  tests.  The  cooiract  was  renewed  and  conntcrsigncd  by  the  Secretary  of  War  in  1S94.  In  April,  1895,  the  Govemm 
Land  Offices  Ihroughoul  the  United  Slates,  some  tifty  in  number,  were  equipped  with  Densmores. 

Mentioning  a  few  of  the  Co.^cerns  of  National  Rkputation  that  have  adopted  our  typewriter : — There  are  thiriy-ihree  Dens- 
morcs  now  (June,  l8g^)  iu  use  by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  Pittsburg,  they  having  adopted  it  in  iSija,  and  having  added  five  or 
six  during  thr  past  year.  It  has  been  adopted  by  the  Boslon  Gloie,  wbcre  there  are  eii^hlcen  in  use.  The  American  Screw  Company, 
Providence,  R.  L.  possesses  eleven  Densmorcs,  and,  after  giving  the  machine  over  three  years'  hard  work,  have  answered  numerous 
inquiries  most  favorably  aa  to  its  durability.  There  are  twelve  in  use  by  Francis  H.  Leitgd  &  Co.,  leading  wholesale  grocers,  New 
York.  There  are  nine  in  use  by  th«  Rapid  Addressing  Department  of  R.  G  Dun  &  Co.'s  Commercial  Agency,  New  York.  Here,  with 
their  perforating  type,  the  Densmore  received  the  severest  test  it  has  ever  been  subjected  (o— a  test  under  which  other  popular  makes 
of  machines  succumbed — and  it  did  the  work  so  well,  and  gave  so  little  trouble,  thit  the  management  of  (he  Rapid  Addressing 
Machine  Company  considers  its  advent  a  boon. 

Over  100  OFFICES  in  the  leading  citiks  of  the  United  States ;  also  offices  in  Toronto,  Montreal,  Quebec,  City  of  Mexico  Lon- 
don (8;  Queen  St.),  Paris,  Berlin,  Munich,  St.  Petersburg,  Stockholm,  Buenos  Ayres,  Cape  Town,  etc. 

Descriptive  pamphici  sent  on  request. 

DENSMORE  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  316  Broadway,  NEW  YORK. 
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Stadies  and  Occupations,  by  T.  G.  Rooper.    (.t;.) 

Manual  of  Home-Made  Apparatus,  byJohnF.Woodhull.  (.50.) 

Invaluable  for  aid  id  easy  tdence  teacbiog. 
Forty  Lessons  in  Clay  Modeling,  (30,) 
Blackboard  lllustraiive  Sketching,  by  W.  Benha  Hinti     (.30,) 

Will  help  teachers  to  acquire  (kill  in  rapid  blackboanJ  (kelchloe- 

American  Book  Ca 

The  Schoolmaiter  la  Comed;^  and  Sallrt.    ($1.40.) 

Olnn  ft  Co.,  Boston. 
Pblloaophr  of  TeachiDE      iSeeond  EdiiioD.)     By  Amold  TompUns, 
profeaurlii  the  Mkhigui  State  Nornul  School.    ($l.>5.) 
A  VCC7  h«lpfal  pedagogical  leil-book. 


D.  C.  Heatli  ft  Co.,  Boston. 


Bj  Frederick  Tracy, 


The  Psjrcholocj  of  ChUdhond.    (Second  Edition.) 
leciurer  in  philosophf  iti  Ihe  Uaiversilj  of  Toronto. 

Introduction  (o  Ihe  Pedagoe;  o(  Herbart.  (Bf  Christian  Ufer.)  Aotbor- 
lud  Iranilation  from  the  Dlxii  Cerman  edlclon.  under  the  auspicct  of  (he 
Herbart  Club.     Br  J.  ZinMr.     Edited  by  Charles  de  Garmo. 

Tha  Educational  Ideal.  .\n  nulllne  of  its  growth  in  modem  times.  By 
James  Phinpey  Uonroe,  formerly  of  the  Uafuchuwits  Institute  al  Tecb- 
noloey.    Cloth,  ($1.00.) 

Charles  Scrtbner's  Sons. 

Primer  of  Psyctoloey.    By  Prof.  George  T.  Ladd,  of  Yale  univnnly. 


(S.t 


«0 


"Hammond"  Work  the  Criterion  of  ** Hammond"  Superiority. 


Workalvwaysln  slKht. 


Hammond 


Typewriter 


MODEL." 

00  HAMMONDS  DSED  EI- 

CLOSIVELYINTHEPDB- 

LIG  SCHOOLS  OF 

CHICAGO. 

The  Largest  Order  for  Edu- 
cational Purposes  ever  given. 

WHY  THE  "HAMMOND"  IS  ABSOLUTELY  UNRIVALLED  FOR  SCHOOL  USE: 

Perfect  and  Permanent  Alignmevt  and  Uniform  Impression  is  automatically  produced  by  the  machine, 
independeui  of  the  operator's  touch.  The  Touch  is  Light  and  Elastic,  the  depression  of  the  keys  is  One- 
Half  that  of  other  machines,  hence,  practice  only  in  manipulation  and  fingering  is  required  to  become  a 
skilful  operator.  In  Varif.tv  of  Work  it  exceeds  that  of  all  Other  Writers  Combined.  In  Simi-licity  it  is 
easily  first.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices  and  then  judge  whether  a  letter  written  on  a  '•  Hammond  "  is  not 
the  finest  specimen  of  typewritten  work  you  have  ever  seen. 

HAMMOND   TYPEWRITER  CO.,  403  and  405  E.  62d  St.,  New  York. 
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Silver,  Burdett  St  Co. 

Waymarks  for  Teachcn.  Bv  UUs  Sarah  L.  Arnold,  Superrisor  o(  Bo»- 
tOD  Scbools.     Cloth.     {11.35  > 

A  Manual  of  Pedagopcs.  By  Daniel  PutDim,  Professor  o(  Psyehologr 
and  Pedagogy  in  ihe  Michigan  sute  normal  school.     (»i.so.) 

D.  Appleton  A  Co. 

Systematic  Science  Tesching.  A  maoual  of  inducli™  elementary  work 
If-r  all  inalnictors  in  graded  and  ungraded  schools,  ihe  kinderEanen,  and 
the  home.    By  Edward  Gaidnler  Howe.     Wmo,  eloth.     ((i.y).! 

The  Education  of  the  Greek  People  and  iCi  Influence  on  CivlllialioD.  Bt 
Thomas  Davidson,     umo,  clolh.     ($1,30.) 

The  Evolution  of  the  Hassachusells  Public  School  Syslem.  A  hlatori- 
ral  sketch  in  six  lectures.  By  George  H.  Martin.  Supervisor  of  Public 
Schools,  Boston,  Hasa.     larao,  clolh.     (iLja) 

Friedrich  Froebel's  Pedagogics  of  the  Kindergarten  :  or,  Hi*  Ideas  Con- 
ceming  the  Play  and  Playthings  of  the  Child.  Transtaled  by  Josephine 
Jarvia.    lamo,  clolh.     tjl-so.) 

The  Psychic  Factor.  An  outline  of  psychology.  By  Charles  Van  Nor- 
den,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  late  president  of  Elmiracol^.     lamo,  cloth,    IS1.35.) 

The  Training  of  Teachers  in  the  United  States  of  America.  By  Amy 
Blanche  Brflrowell,  B.3c.,  late  auisUnt  miatreis  at  the  Ladles-  college, 
ChelleDfaam  ;  lecturer  at  the  Cambridge  tram  ng  college  for  women  te«ch- 
ws,  and  H.  Millieent  Hughes,  lecturer  on  education  and  head  of  training 
depa/tment.  University  collie.  South  Wales  and  HoDmoutbshire.    limo, 


The  Education  of  Girls  in  the  United  States.  By  Sua  A.  BurMall, 
•cholar  at  Girton  colfege,  Cambridge,  and  B.  A.  Unirersity  of  London  ; 
mistress  at  the  North  London  coll«iate  school  for  girls,  Iimo,  doth. 
($iao,  net.) 

Methods  of  Education  in  the  United  States.  By  Alice  Zimmem,  laie 
■cholar  ol  Girton  college,  Cambridge,  mistress  at  the  high  achool  for  girls, 
Tunbndge  Wells,     urn o,  cloth,     (fi.oo,  net.) 

Graded  Schools  in  the  United  Slates  of  America.  By  Mary  H,  Page, 
lamo,  ckith.     Pp.  71.     (.60,  net.) 

The  Werner  Company. 

The  Teacher  in  Literature.     Cloth.     Second  series.     (Sl.as.) 

Hand-book  of  Child-Study.    (.50.) 

The  Chiid-Study  Monthly.    Ten  numben.    <(r.oo.) 


public  School  pabUshlne  Company. 


HERBART1AN  PUBLICATIONS, 

HcMurry's  General  Method,    (.75.) 

The  Method  of  the  Recitation.    By  Dra.  Frank  and  Charles  McMuny. 


Literature  and  History  in  Primary  Grades,    (.3$.) 

Geography  Through  the  Fourth  Grade.     (.40.) 

Reading  in  Primary  and  Grammar  Grades.     {-30.) 

Science  in  Lower  Grades.     (.30.) 

Classic  Stories  for  Lillle  Ones.    By  Lida  B.  McMurry.  Teachers'  edition. 


.40:  child's  editii 
Robinson  Cru 


.  35. 


The  Tales  of  Troy.     Dr  Charles  De  Garmo.    CI 
UcMurry's  Pioneer  History  Stories,     {.yi  1 
McHurry'9  Pioneer  Explorers  on  I^nd  and  Sea. 


The  School  Journal,  published  weekly  at  £3.50  per  year,  is  the  bert 
paper  for  school  boards,  superintendents,  principals,  and  all  t(     ' 

ing  new  buildings,  the  additions  ol  departtnenu  of         

aaitics,  etc,  will  be  of  great  value.     Already  a  number  of  teachers  have,  by 
e  oniuhlng  these  notes,  lakl  plans  for  better  remuneration. 

The  Teachers'  Institute,  at  $i.ao  per  year,  is  p>r  excellence  the 
tducaliffnai  mMgamim  of  the  country ;  for  teachers  who  want  the  best 
mttiaii,  and  to  grow  fi/dagog^aUy,  this  is  tit  paper. 

The  PriuarV  School.,  al  $r.oo  per  year,  is  a  right  hand  of  help  for  the 
teacher  of  young  children. 

Educational  FoundaTIOHs,  at  $1,00  per  year,  is  fn-  itndenti  e/  frda- 
togy.  It  discusses  the  History,  Prindplei,  Methods,  and  Civics  of  Educa- 
tion, and  Child  Study. 

Our  Tiues  containsthenewsof  the  month  arranged  for  nse  in  school 
Socenuayear.     E.  L.  KelloOO  &  Co.,  61  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York 

A  superintendent  will  need  The  School  Journal  ;  his  assistants  The 
Institute  and  Ppimarv  School;  the  one  inierened  in  the  study  of 
pedagOET""! 


TYPEWRITERS 


Remrngtons,  $40.oo 
Smith  Premier,  $40.00 
Caligraplis,  $25.«o 
J,  Hammonds  &  Yosts,  $30.00 

Rentals  $3,50  to  $5.00  per  montb.  ~  ^-"^^-^^^^ 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

TYPEWRITER  EXCHANGE, 


Adams  St.,  Cblcafo,  I 


rt  8q.,  &< 


1^  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


We  Guarantee  the  title  of  every  Machine  lold  bj  ns. 


UNIQUE,  MODERN  and  CHEAP 

Physical,  Chemical,  and 
Electrical  Apparatus, 

riicroscopes.  Telescopes  and  Lanterns,  Dynamos 
and  riotors.  Standard  Electrical  Test  Instru- 
ments, Chemicals  and  Chemical  Glassware, 
Harvard  Physical  Apparatus,  Apparatus  adap- 
ted   to  Oage's  Series  of  Text  Books  on  Physics. 


LABORATORY  APPARATUS  A    SPECIALTY. 


ZlEGLER  ELECTRIC  CO., 


Manufacturers,  Dealers  aad  Importers, 

141  FRAMiaiN,  cor.  FEDERAL  ST., 

BOSTON.    MASS. 
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Prof.  Rein,  of  Jena. 

Probably  there  is  no  German  educaiorbctter  known  to  Ameri- 
can teachers  than  Prof.  Wilhclm  Rein.  His  numerous  pedagoei- 
cal  woiks,  his  position  in  the  University  of  Jena  which  may  oe 
called  Ihe  pedagogical  Mecca  of  the  world,  the  number  of  Amer- 
ican teachers  that  have  studied  under  him,  together  with  hi  a 
ceaseless  activity  in  pedagogical  worli,  have  established  Prof.  Rein 
as  the  foremost  pedagogue  of  Germany  if  not  of  the  whole  world. 
His  fame  is  not  bounded  by  the  limits  of  his  own  country,  where 
he  is  a  recognized  leader,  but  is  world-wide.  His  invitation  to 
Oxford  last  August  and  to  Stockholm  in  the  winter  to  deliver  a 
course  of  lectures  on  pedagogy  abundantly  proves  this.  And  in- 
deed he  is  at  present  in  correspondence  with  prominent  educators 
of  our  land,  with  reference  to  a  visit  to  America  next  year  for  a 
series  of  lectures.  Those  who  know  him  and  have  gathered  in- 
spiration from  his  words,  as  well  as  a  much  wider  consiituency 
who  never  have  had  that  privilege,  but  who  know  him  from  the 
valuable  literature  he  has  contributed  to  the  science  of  fcdagogy, 
sincerely  hope  that  this  correspondence  may  bear  fruit. 

Prof.  Rein  is  the  leader  of  the  Herbarlian  movement  of  edu- 
cation, a  movement  that  is  making  far  more  rapid  progress  in 
America  than  in  Germany.  This  illustrates  a  most  important 
advantage  that  we  possess  over  Germany,  an  advantage  that 
makes  us  the  envy  of  progressive  teachers  in  the  fatherland.  I 
allude  to  the  freedom  we  have  in  the  introduction  of  new  ideas  in 
our  schools.  Germany  is  bound  by  such  conservatism  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  inaugurate  a  new  movement.  Therefore  it 
does  not  require  a  prophetic  eye  to  see  that  our  country  is  des- 
tirted  to  come  to  the  front  in  working  out  the  problems  of  sci- 
entific pedagogy.  No  one  watches  the  progress  of  this  work  in 
America  with  deeper  interest  than  Prof.  Rein. 

The  work  in  pedagogy  attracts  without  doubt  more  Americans 
to  Jena  than  are  attracted  by  any  other  branch.  This  is  because 
ttiat  in  addition  to  Prof.  Rein's  lectures,  which  are  remarkably 
clear  in  thoughc-and  carefully  delivered  so  that  the  many  foreign- 
ers, often  the  majority  among  bis  audience,  will  be  able  Co  get  the 
mcrat  from  them,  there  are  also  the  practice  school  and  the  SetHt- 

The  practice  school  is  under  the  charge  of  a  permanent  teacher 
who  has  direct  control  under  Prof.  Rein,  but  the  instruction  is 
given  mostly  by  students  and  these  lessons  lumish  material  for 
discussion  in  the  Stminat,  It  is  true  that  Rein's  practice  school 
is  not  in  an  attractive  building,  has  not  such  school-rooms  as  one 
could  desire,  and  has  not  fine  Furniture,  But  all  of  these  things, 
while  desirable,  do  not  make  the  school.    "  As  the  teacher  so  the 


withoEi 


school  "  is  a  pedagogical  proverb  and  a  truism,  which  is  admira- 
bly exemplified  in  this  little  school.  The  spirit  of  the  school isof 
vastly  greater  account  than  the  furniiure  and  the  surroundicjj, 
and  in  this  practice  school  are  being  praciically  worked  out  some 
of  the  greatest  pedagogical  problems  of  the  time.  Rein  believw 
with  Karl  Volkmar  Stoy  that  "  Ein  padagojfisches  Semin 
Uebungschule  ist  ein  Unding."  (A  ptdagogical  seminary 
a  practice  school  is  an  absurdity.) 

Once  a  week  the  Seminar  holds  a  sessioti.  The  work  of  lie 
week  is  discussed  and  criticised,  pedagcgical  literature  discussed, 
and  vital  points  debated.  These  sessions  are  of  utmost  valu<  lo 
all  concerned.  Here  student  and  professor  stand  nearly  on  the 
same  plane. 

In  the  German  university  the  professor  lectures  and  the  sii> 
dent  listens  without  question  or  remark.  But  the  Seminar  foi- 
nishes  Ihe  student  an  opportunity  for  questions  and  for  expres- 
sion of  views.  Prof.  Rein  makes  these  meetings  very  attractive 
and  profitable,  admitting  many  to  them  who  are  excluded  frotii 
his  university  lectures  on  account  of  sex. 

Aside  from  his  university  work  Prof.  Rein  is  a  very  prolific 
writer,  his  works  being  chieflf  in  the  interest  of  Herbartianism  to 
which  he  is  committed  and  in  which  he  thoroughly  believes.  At 
present  he  is  editing  an  encyclopedia  of  education  which  is  to  be 
in  four  large  volumes.  While  not  so  voluminous  as  Sekmidt't 
Encyehpadtt_derFildagogii,\i\sc[ta.t,vit\\-'KT\iKTi.  and  moderii. 
Hundreds  of  the  leading  teachers  of  Europe  are  engaged  on  tbis 
work.  Prof.  Rein  aptly  seeking  from  each  man  wfhat  he  bestkoovs. 
This  encyclopedia  will  doubtless  be  the  most  valuable  pedagogi- 
cal production  of  the  times. 

Each  August  Prof.  Rein,  in  connection  with  several  coUeagoet 
of  the  university,  holds  a  summer  school  somewhat  after  the 
American  plan,  an  idea  borrowed  from  America.  To  Americao 
teachers  who  desire  to  employ  their  vacation  in  study  this  famishes 
a  fine  opportunity,  provided  they  understand  German. 

On  a  high  bluff,  having  a  fine  view  of  the  valley  of  Saale,  Prof. 
Rein  has  erected  a  beautiful  house  from  his  own  designs.  The 
style  is  old  German  and  old  German  proverbs,  which  are  full  of 
suggestion,  are  found  upon  the  walls  over  each  doer.  Miles  of 
the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Saale  is  to  be  seen.  The  Leuchtenburg 
castle  and  the  rugged  hills  of  Jena  combine  to  make  the  land- 
scape one  of  the  loveliest  in  the  world.  In  the  midst  of  his  de- 
lightful family  and  with  such  inspiring  surroundings,  we  may  ex- 
pect Prof.  Rein,  who  is  in  the  prime  of  manhcod,  to  add  tiill 
greater  laurels  to  his  fame,  to  contribute  still  more  to  the  liicraiare 
of  pedagogics,  and  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  tbe  great  educa- 
tional problems  that  are  moving  tbe  world.  L.  Seelev. 


Saves  Doctors'  bills,  barked  shins,  soiled  clothine,  and  makM 
riding  wbcn  ihcrc  is  the  most  leisure  a  pleasure. 

Don't  be  insulted  by  having  a  cheap  Lantern  offered  you  which 

may  posspss  possibly  one  characteristic,  but  Insist  oti  Jiitving\tt 
Search  Light,  which  will  be  delivered  free,  if  your  dealer  wont 
supply  you,  for  the  price,  $5.00.    Circular  free.     Address 

BRDGEPORT  BRASS  CO.,  Bridgeport,  Com. 
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tibe  flDoet  perfect  Pens  flDabe. 


"JOSEPH  QILLOm" 

Have  for  Fifty  Years  been  the  Standard. 


Pens 


Tbe7  Gained  the  AWARD  AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR,  ud 

bare  won  GOLD  MEDALS  and  HIGHEST  PRIZES 

wherever  exhibited,  and  their  Reputation 

is  World-wide. 


It  is  Always  Best  to  Use  tbe  Best. 


Perfect  in  Every 
Essential  Quality 


The  following  numbere  are  eapecially  suitable  for  school  work ! 
No.  303,  tbe  Original  Extka   Fine  Pen,  the  finest  pen  used  in 

school!.     It  imperatively  leads  10  a  correct  position  and  an  easy 

grace  of  hand.     Results  considered,  No.  303  is,   for  school  use, 

the  cheapest  pen  made. 
No,  604  E.F.,  the  Original  Double  Elastic  Pen.  is  not  quite 

so  fine  as  No.  303,  but  it  is  more  flexible.     A  very  popular  pen 

where  special  freedom  of  movemeDI  is  desired. 
No.  SSI,  Gillott's  School   Pen.     An  excellent  pen  for  betfinners 

and  (or  intermediate  pupils.     The  original  "School"  Pen. 
No.  404t  Public   Pen,  with  bead.     More  flexible  than   No.  351. 

Largely  used  by  pupils  both  in  school  and  out  of  school. 
No.   601    E-F.,   Magnum   Quill   Pea.      A   remarkable   business 

pen,  and  a  favorite  with  youog  men. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  our  pens,  apply  to  us,  Se  sure  Is  ask 
yoi^r  diaier  far  GfU.OTT'S.  and di  sure  lo  m  ikat  GILLOTT'S 
NAME  and  NUMBER  are  oh  the  Pen.  There  are  many  inferior 
imitations  against  which  we  desire  to  warn  our  friends. 

Joseph  Qillott  &  Sons, 


9f  JOHM   BTKEKT. 


NEW  YORK. 


HENRY  HOE,  Sole  Agent. 


No.  100     Ho.  200     Xo.  800       Ho.  tOO     No.  400 
Send  a  Two-cent  5tamp  for  Sample  Card. 


9h 


Eclectic  Pen  Company 

100  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


GATE  CITY 
DRIPSTONE 
FILTER 

Attaahable  to  any  fanoet. 


The  Franklin  PoblisUng  Company 


ot^aded  schools  iufiiies  aud  villages,  and  private  schools  of  tvcrr 

Appletons'  Elementary  Readlnr  Charts. 

iFor  begJnnen),    Forty -wen  number),  iiie  37134,  price  wiib  itiod,  (ii.sa 

Primary  Language  Studies,  Part  L 
Primary  Lansuage  Studies,  Part  n. 

For  d.HO  at  the  Third  Reul.r  grid.  ,  Mm.  alylt  ai  ibove,  Lwoitv-dvc 


Eclectic  Elementary  Cliarts— r«"1"e  .ndwritmi 
Eclectic  Charts  Human  Anatomy  nd  Physiology 
Standard  Charts  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 
Cornell's  Outline  Maps. 

Henslow's  Botanical  Charts. 


i(  riyrttt  paM  !■>  any  aMrtea  cin  receipt  0/ 

Publiihlne  Company  alio  have  in  preparalion,  and  will  loon 
.  _ o(  T«i  Maps,  Ouiline  and  Physical,  oide  in  number,  which 


FRANKLIN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

and  3  Union  Square,  NEW  Y<»tK,  N.  V. 
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Summer  Schools. 


New  England  States. 
—Martha's  Vioeyard  Summer  Scbnol  at  Cottage  CilT, 
'  "    " art., 


July  9-Aue.  13.     F.  C.  Robin! 


Brandon,  Vt.     JulyaS-Aug.  12, 
Fssei  Junrriimi,  Vl.     July  aS-Aug,  1 
!i  Coursf  in  Science,  Bowdoin  colieg 


weeks.    Dr.  W.  A.  Mowry,  Hyde  Park, 
Address  H. 


Has&acmusl 

Beglnnine  July  8,  continuing  li 
Mau.,  Presidenl. 

Harvard   University  Summer  School,  beginning  July   S.     A 
Chambetlain,  HarvanI  Univemly,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Clerk  of  c 

The  National  Summer  School  ol  Boston,  at  bleeper  Hall,  Ibe  New 
Enijiand  Confcrvalory  of  Uusic.  Address  G.  E.  Nichots,  manager,  13 
Tremonl  Place,  Bosion. 

Conference  for  Bible  Study  at  NorthSeld.  Under  the  direction  o(  D.  L. 
Uoody,  June  aS-July  7, 

Forty-fourth  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advaoce- 
meot  of  Science,  at  Springfield,  Mass.    Aug.  aS  to  Sept.  7,  1895. 

Summer  School  at  Nanluekel  lor  boys  who  wish  to  make  up  work  or 
make  up  conditions.      F.  P.  Johnson,  S78  Fifth  avenue.  New  York  City. 

The  Sauveur  College  ol  Languages  and  the  Amherst  Summer  School  al 
Amheist  College,  Amherst,  Mass.  Begins  July  1,  cotitinuing  an  weeks. 
L.  Sauveur.  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Pres'l,  W.  1.  Montague,  U.A.,  A.D  ,  Direc- 
tor and  Manager. 

Plymouth  School  of  Applied  Ethics,  al  Plymouth,  Mass.     Five  weeks, 

Massac^U! 


American  Astodalion  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  Springfield, 
Mass.     Aug.  38-31. 

Summer  Conference  of  the  Voung  Women's  Chriuiian  Associaution 
Northfield,  Hut. 

Amherst  Summer  School.  July  i-Aug.  5.  Amhetsl,  Mass  Prof.  W,  L. 
Moatague. 

.     Emerson  Colleeeol  Oratory  Summer  School.     July  8 — Aug.;.     Manha't 
Vineyard.     C.  W.  Emerson. 

ConnECTICUT.—Connecliajt  Summer  School  for  Teachers  al  Norwich, 
July  8-a6.     Address  Chas.  D.  Hine,  Hartford,  Sec'y. 

Rhode  Island.— American  Inslitute  of  Normal  Methods.  Eastern  ses- 
■ion  at  Providence,  R.  I  ,  July  16— Aug.  Address  Albert  A.  Silver,  no 
B-Jvston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Vermont.— Summer  School  of  Languages,  Rutland,  July  8-Aug  a. 
Augnsl  Knnflach,  Pd.  D,,  75  E.  6isl  St.,  N.  V.  City. 

Summer  School,  July  S-33.  Morrisville.  Vt. 

Summer  School,  Barton,  Vl.,  July  H^n. 

Summer  School   Bethel,  VL,  July  j8-Aug.  ta. 
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of  Methods  at  Plymout 


Middle  At i antic  States. 

New  York.— The  Mid-Summer  School  at  Owegu,  N.  V„  July  is-Aaj. 
1.     Address  Geo.  R.  Winslow,  Binghamton,  N.  V. 

University  of  Ihe  City  of  New  York.  Summer  courses  will  be  giini  Is  ■ 
new  bui'ding  of  the  undergraiuale  college  at  University  Heights,  Set 
V,.rk  City,  beginning  July  9-Aug.  17.  (Mathematics,  physics,  chemitlrj, 
biology,  eipeti mental  pysc hoi ogy,  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  1  Hearj 
M.  McCracken,  LL.D  ,  Chancehor,  L.  J,  Tompkins,  Reeistrar. 

The  National  Summer  School  at  Gleos  Falls,  N.  V.  Three  werit 
Beeinning  Tuesday,  July  16,  1895.     Sherman  Wi'liams.  Manaeer. 

Cornell  University  Summer  School,  at  Ithaca,  N,  Y.  July  8— Aueu«i6. 
Professor  Charles  E.  Bennett.  Cornell  University.  Chairman  of  Eiccndn 

School  of  Languages  at  Point  o"  W,iod3,  Long  Island. 

Long  Island  Chautauqua  at  Poinl  o'  Woods.  Teachers'  Retreat,  July( 
-Sept.  I.  Rev.  A.  E   Colton,  Palchog 

Moer's  Summer  School  at  Moer's,  ^ 
E.  Duffey,  Moers.  N.  Y. 

Catholic  Summer  School  of  America,  near  Piatt sburg:,  N.  Y.    July  6- 

AUE,  19, 

Chautauqua  Sumn 
Duncan,  Syracuse,  ! 

Cayuga  Lake  Sun 
16.     Mr.  F.  D.  Boyn 

Central  New  York  Summer  School  a 
A.  Bassett,  Richfield  Springs.  N.  Y. 

Conference  of  Ihe  "  Brotherhood  of  Ihe  Kingdom  "  at  Harlborough  a 

New  JERSEV. —The  Berlin  School  of  Languages  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  ]. 
Address  iiai  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Pennsylvania.- American  Society  lor  the  Eilension  of  UniieTsiii 
TeachinE.  Summer  Course  of  lectures  al  University  ol  P™nsyl™i-a. 
PhiladeIphia,Julr  1-36.     Edward  T.  Devine,  ni   S.   15th  St..PhiladelpbU. 

Conneaut  Lake  Summer  School  ol  Pedagogy  al  Exposition  Park  begins 
Julys. 

Kent  County  School   of  Methods  in  the  Public  School  Buildiog,  Dntf. 

Del.     Five  weeks.     Beginning  Monday.  July  i.     C.  C.  Tindad,  managtr. 

Central  States. 

li.LiNO]S.~.<:aok  County  Normal  Summer  School,  Chicago  (Eogk- 
wood>.  III.  Three  weeks,  July  15-Aug.  3.  Wilbur  S.  Jackman,  managei, 
6916  Perry  avenue.  Chicago. 

Pruig  Summer  School  al  Manual  Training  School,   Chicago.    Thne 


Y.  lulyaa-Aug.  16.      Addrei 


^r  Schools,  al  Chautauqua.  July  6-Aug.  16  V 
ner  School  of  Methods  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Begioi 
It  Tully  Lake,  July  i6-Aug.  : 


"Nutrition  is  the  Physical.  Basis  of  Life. 


WnL=££^  \YHENjo^^se   ROVININE. 


tt/^rnilCP  YOUR  PHYSICIAN  vAW  cheerfully  welcome  the  aid  and 
DCCaU^C  nutrition  nfTorded  by  BOVININE,  i(  you  .isk  him,  in  his 
treatment  of  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  All  Fevers,  Diphtheria,  Dyspep- 
SM,  QastricfiCatarrh,  Pneumcnia,  General  Debility,  Feeble  Infants, 
Nursing  Mothers,  Nervous  Prostration,  Cancer,  The  Overworked. 


R/*i^11IC/*    BOVININE  never  spoils,  as  has  been  proved  after  a  test 

Eft^  OvCilUjC    of  12  years.     WHEN  you  travel,   pack  up  a    boltle  of 

BOVININE.    Us  a  necessity  in  sea  and  car  sickness,  and  good  for  a  Junch. 


ll^/*011CP  '"^^^^  severe  tests  and  comparisons,  it  is  preferred  in  all 
DCCaU^C  Hospitals  of  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy,  and  by 
the  best  physicians  everywhere.     See  their  hospital  reports,  etc. 


Athletes,  BIcjcle  Riders,  Singers,  Teachers,  and  Pablic  Spealiers  Find  it  Indispensable  on  Trial. 


II  OOHCES  COHTAIR  THE  STRENGTH 
OF  10  PODHDS  OF  HEAT. 


PREPARED   ONLY   BY 


THE  BOVININE  CO. 
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YOUR  PERSONAL 

APPEARANCE. 


IModem   Methods  for  Removing 
FaeicU  mnd  Skin  Blemishes. 


ELECTRICITY  DOES  WONDERS 


Painless  Plastic  Surgery  Removes 

Wrinkles  and  Makes  People 

Ten  to  Twenty  Tears 

Younger  Looking. 


PAT  FACES  REDUCED. 

If  you  have  a  birthmark  on  your  face  or 


body  John  H.  Woodbury  can  take  it  all  off 
— no  question  about  that  for  you  can  see 
with  your  two  eyes  it's  gone — and  he  can 
do  it  so  skilfully  that  in  a  few  weeks  you'll 
be  unable  to  nnd  the  spot  where  it  was. 
No  faith  is  necessary  to  get  your  nose 
straightened,  for  it's  accomplished  while 
you  look  right  at  the  operation. 

THE  NECKLESS  FACE  CHART. 

OPERATIONS :  No.  1  remoref  wrinkles  from  the  fore- 
head. 
No.  2  removes  "  crow's-feet  **  and  wrinkles  from  be- 
neath the  eyes  or  around  the  nose. 
No.  8  contracts  the  skin  back  of  an  extended  ear  and 

causes  It  to  lie  close  to  the  head. 
No.  4  is  the  inner  operation  on  the  nose  for  the  cure 

of  catarrh. 
No.  9  reduces  the  bagglness  of  the  double  cnln  and 
makes  it  clear  cut. 
I    No.  6  reduces  nostril  partition,  fflves  proper  shape 
and  changes  character  of  expression. 
No^Tremores  the  hump  on  the  nose,  which  is  un- 
sightly and  annoying. 
No.  8  takfls  the  "  slack  "  out  of  the  drooping  eyelids 

and  brightens  up  the  countenance. 
No.  9  straightens  a  crooked  or  ill  shaped  nose-wall. 
No.  10  producee  %  dimple  in  the  cheek. 
SUPERRLUOUS  VAJR  is  removed  with  the  absolute 
assurance  that  It  will  lot  return. 

MOLES,  WARTS,  REA  VEINS,  ftc,  are  quickly  re- 
moved, without  pain  or  leaving  any  disfigurement. 

FRECEXES,  PIMPLES,  BLACKHEADS,  and  all  dls- 
colorations  are  made  to  disappear  In  a  remarkably 
short  time  and  at  Uttle  expense. 

ECZEMA,  SYCOSIS,  PSORIASIS.  Mid  aU  diseases  of 
the  Skin  are  successfully  cured  by  mtthods  tested  in 
thousands  of  cases. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  care  of  the  com- 
plexion, the  modem  treatment  of  WRINKLES,  and 
thin,  fat,  or  flabby  faces. 

To  do  these  things  properly  requires 
great  skill  and  experience.  The  doctora  of 
the  John  H.  Woodbury  Dermatological  In- 
stitute have  to  pass  a  most  rigid  examina- 
tion before  they  are  permitted  to  practice. 

Then  the  instruments  used  are  legion. 
The  most  imposing  bit  of  machinery  in  the 
place  weighs  upward  of  two  tons. 

We  have  the  Static  electric  machine  that 


took  first  prize  at  the  World's  Fair ;  also 
Galvanic  and  Farad ic  machines,  with  which 
the  doctors  can  almost  perform  miracles. 

Many  people  think  blemishes  of  the  skin 
have  to  be  cut  or  burned  off  or  covered  up, 
and  that  they  will  soon  return,  but  this  is 
not  at  all  so,  and  it  only  takes  John  H. 
Woodbury  a  very  short  time  to  prove  his 
skill  in  removing  them  without  pain,  and 
permanently. 

We  also  treat  all  diseases  of  the  hair  and 
scalp,  eruptions  of  the  scalp,  dandru£f,  loss 
of  hair,  &c.  Persons  having  any  imperfec- 
tion or  disease  on.  in  or  under  the  skin, 
any  irregularity  of  the  nose,  ears  or  mouth, 
wrinkles,  eczema,  freckles,  should  call  and 
see  the  specialists  at  the  John  H.  Wood- 
bury Dermatological  Institute.  Consulta- 
tion is  free,  and  you  will  be  advised  free  of 
charge  as  to  the  time  required  for  a  perma- 
ment  cure  and  the  cost. 

If  you  cannot  call  send  a  stamp  for  a 
132-page  book,  illustrated,  on  skin,  scalp 
nervous  and  blood  diseases,  the  proper 
scientific  treatment  of  the  complexion,  hair 
and  skin.  This  book  is  the  work  of  regular 
physicians,  whose  whole  life  is  devoted  to 
a  practical  study  of  the  subject.  It  should 
be  on  every  dressing  table. 


Address  all  letters  to  the  New  York  ofllce,  JOHN  H. 
WOODBURT  Dermateloglcal  Institute,  197  West  42d 
St.,  New  York.  Branch  oflloes :— II  Winter  St.,  Boston : 
1,218  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia;  Champlaln  Building, 
Chicago,  and  Union  Trust  Building,  St.  Louis. 


A  TOILET  LUXURY. 

John  H.  Woodbury  is  the  Inventor  of  Woodbury's 
Facial  Soap  for  the  Skin.  Scalp  and  Complexion— a 
pure  antiseptic,  med  dual  toilet  soap  for  dally  use* 
It  embodies  as  far  as  soap  can  the  soothing,  healing, 
pretervlng  elements  that  20  years*  practical  expe- 
rience treating  the  Skin  have  proven  most  benefi- 
cial. Here  is  a  reduced  fac-slmlle  of  the  package. 
All  druggists  sell  It.   No  other  is  Just  as  good. 


The  Hntual  Life 
InsnrancG  Company  of  New  Tork, 


Richard  A.   McCurdy, 


President. 


HEAD  OFFICE Nassuu,  Cectav,  and  Liberty  Streets. 


JANUARY    1ST,    1895. 


Assets, 


$204,638,783.96    I    Surplus, 


$22,529,327.82 


Insurance  and  Annuities  in  force,  $855,207,778.42 


Paid  to  Policy- Holders  since  Organization : 


$388,440,897.34 
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Cbicaeo  Kiaderearten  College  Summer  School  of  Pedteogj,  Jul;  15- 
Ang.  10      Uixs  EliHbeth  Harrison.  Drincinal. 
School  or  Social  Science,  Chicag 


;!■»; 


1  Hiehland      cu»ioi 


3.     AadreuAlbert  A,  Silver.  iioBoytetonsI.,  BoUon.'Hass!' 

Berlitt  Summer  Schntd  of  Languaces,  Chlcaeo,  III.     Address  iiaa  Broad- 
war,  New  York. 

Summer  School,  Universily  of  Illinois,  Champaien,  Juae   17-JulT  15. 
David  Kialey,  Urbana.  III. 

Illinoii  State  Nonnal  University  al  Normal,  Hay  aT-Juoe  i«.     Dr.  Jobn 
W.Cook  SummerSchoolof  Greer  College  at  Hoopestown.June  ii-.^ug.j. 


le  Colui 


.bia  School  of  Oralory  and  PhTslcal  Cul- 

Van  Buren  St.,  ChicafO, 

SoperSchoolof  Oiatory,  Chicago.      Be- 


Wn  al  Chicago,  July  a-11.     Marv  A. 

Summer  School  of^r 
gini  July  1. 

ChicBCO  Theological  Seminary. 
of  cocial  economics,  beginning  Aug.  la. 

Iowa.— Des  Uoines  Summer  School  of  Method^,  July  o-Aug.  3.     W.  A. 
Cnisinbeny,  manager.     Drake  University,  Des  Muines,  iowa. 

Summer  Lalla  School,  Drake  University.  Nineweeksilevoiedeiclusively 
to  Latin.     June  ij-Aug.  aj.     C.  O.  Denny,  Drake  Universily,  Des  Moines, 

Conference  of  the  "  Brotherhood  of  the  KiDedom  "  at  Iowa  coUege  id 
Jane  and  IuIt. 

nandoah.  Iowa,  June 
ii-Aug.  1.    J.  M.  Hussey,  Kres. 

Summer  Training  School  (or  Teachers  at  Des  Moines.    Begins  June  i8. 
Eliiabeih  K.  Matthew*. 

H. — Summer  School,   University  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison, 


Summer  School  at  Si.  Croli 
Falls.  Wis.    Address  Paul  Vaadereike,  St.  Croix  Falls,  Wb. 

Wisconsin  County  Summer  Schools,  at  De  Pere,  Ahnapee,   Chippewi 
Falls,  Arcadia,  Uerrill.  Ellsworih,  Applelon. 


School  of  Western  Normal  Cotleg 


.^  ---„-  ,  — Columbian  Calholic  Summer  School,  Madison.  V/is. 

Dr.  E.  McLaughlin.  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  secretaiy. 

>ld  a  conletence  at  Geneva  Lake,  June 


The  Wetlem  Y.  M.  C.  / 


a  Assodalion  al 


i-July  1. 

Summer  Confereno:  of  Ibe  Young  Woman's  Christia: 
Lake  Genoa. 

Kansas.— Topeka  Summer  Insthule,  Junes-July  1,  and  July  30.     Ad-' 
dress  W,  M.  Davidson,  Topcka,  Kans. 

Kansas  Stale  Normal  Summer   School  al   Empona,   June  14-Aug.  1 
W.  G.  Stevenson. 

Linn  County  Institute  and  Summer  School  at  Pleaunton.     Begins  June 
17.    J.  C   Lowe,  Mound  Ciiy. 

Ohio.— Summer  School  of   Western    Reserve   Universily  at  Cleveland, 
July  1-37.     Address  Prof.  H.  E.  Bourne,  Station  B,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

School  of  Theology  al  Western  Reserve  Universily.      Ten  days,  begin- 


Summer   Normal  Training  School  of  Nalionol    NomAl  Univetgl;  1 

Lebanon.     June  18-Aug.  8,     Alfred  Holbrook. 
Art  Academy  of  Cincinnati.     June  17-Aue.  14- 
Oberlin  Colfege,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  will  hold  ;  " 


A.  T.  Goshom. 


Western  Reserve  college  School  of  Theology.  Ten  days  beginning  Jnljl 

MlCHiOAN.— Universily  of  Michlean  Summer  School,  July  S-Auj.  i 
Address  James  H.  Wade,  See'y  of  Universily  of  Michigan,  Ann  Aibcr. 

Alma  College  Summer  School  al  Alma.  Michigan.  July  8,  contiqnBj , 
weeks.     Address  Jos.  T,  Northon,  Alma,  Hich 

Kindergarten  Training  School  ai  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Mrs.  Locmi 
Willard  Treat,  principal.  July  5  Sepl  i.  Address  Clara  Wheeler,  &■ 
44.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Petoskey  Normal  School  and  Business  College  at  Petoslcey,  Mkh,  So- 
mer  terms  begin  May  6,  June  3-17,  and  July  i-ij.  Address  M.  O.  Gram, 
H.  A. 

June  i-Aup.  a6.-Summer  Session  Flint  Normal  College, 

Bay  View,  Michigan,  bummer  Universily.  July  lO-Aug.  14.  Ernhnm 
six  complete  schools.    J.  M.  Hal!,  Flint.  Mich,,  supi. 

Harbor  College  and  Normal.     June  14-Aug.  a.     G.  J.  Edgecumlie. 

Summer  Term  of  Ferris  Industrial  School.  Big  Rapids.  Mich.  Miyn- 
July  I.     W.  N.  Ferris. 

Albion  College  Summer  School  at  Albion,  Mich.     July  3-31. 

National  Summer  Music  School,  Conssrvalory  of  Music.  Detroit.  JdI; 
i-ii.    Mrs.  Emma  A.  Thomas. 

M  IK NEsOT.s.— University  Summer  School  at  ibe  Universily  (rf  UiBiesou, 
Minneapolis.  July  ao-Aue.  35.  N.  N.  Pendergast,  Supl.  of  Pub.  Imtiw- 
tion.  Si.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  Prof.  D.  L.  Kiehte. 

Nebraska. — Summer  School,  Lmcoln  Normal  UDiverrity,  Nonoil. 
Neb.    June  4-Aug.  5.    J.  F.  Taylor. 

Summer  School.  I.olner  Universily.  Lincoln,  Neb.  July  i-Aug.  16.  ]. 
A.  Beatlie,  Ptes.  Bethany. 

The  Orleans  Chautauqua  and  Summer  School  at  Orleans.  Neb.  Juc 
io-July6.     R.  H.  Eslerbrook,  sec'y, 

Nebraska  Normal  College  Summer  Session  at  Wayne.      Beeini  June  lo. 

Summer  Session  of  Fremont  Normal  School  and  Comnaercial  ImdMe 
at  Fremont.     Begins  June  11.     W.  H.  Clemmons. 

Indiana. — Bummer  school  of  Noilhetn  Indiana  Nonnal  at  Valpaniio. 
Begins  June  la.     H.  B.  Brown. 

bummer  Session  ol   Monon.      Normal  College.      Beeins  July  aa.    A. 


lummer  Bchool  of  Central  Nonnal  Colle 

J.  A.  Joseph. 
^rawfordsville  Normal  Summer  School. 


Begini  }m 


L    M.  6 

Centl'cky.. 


School  of  Southern  Indi 
_.     John  C-  Willis. 
!r  School  of  Tri-Stale  Kormal  Collegi 


—summer  Session  of  Cei 
Beifins  June  11.    J.  B.  Secrest. 
Summer  session  of  EUiotl  Instllule  and   Normal  School. 
Whitly  WaMrop,  Kiiksvilte. 


ily    i-Aug.    33.      K.  W. 

Normal  College  at  Mitchell.    )<ae 

t  Angola.       Begins  Hi; 

-mal  School  at  Wadn. 


YOU  NEED  FUNDS. 

When  Traveling  in  Europe  iii 
Other  Foreign  Countries 


raveler s  Cheques 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  COMPANY 


NO    IDENTIFICATION     REQUIRED. 

More  Convenient  than  Letters  of  Credit  or  Circular  Notes,  and  Half  the  Cost. 

Available  at  Oyer  20,000  Places  in  Europe.  Asia,  Africa,  Australia.  Mexico. 
South  America,  Cuba,  India. China,  Japan,  United  States, Canada,  and  elsewhere, 
including  Principal  Hotels. 

Cheques  Issued  far  910,  $20,  950,  $100  and  |200  each. 

Exact  Amount  In  Foreign  Hone;  printed  on  Cheque  will  be  paid  without  com- 
mission or  discount  by  an  extended  list  of  Bankers. 

Rates  and  Further  Particulars  can  fe  obtained  from  anj  Aseni  of  the  Ameri- 
can Express  Company,  aist)  at  the  Principal  Otfices — 

-rs  Monroe  Sl„  CHICAGO— 4S  Franklin  St..  BOSTON, 
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n  achoot  at  EufauU.  Ala.     Bveins  June  [7,  canlinu- 
iDg  len  weeks.     F.  L.  Mc  Coy,  Principal.  Eufiuli,  Ala. 

MiBSissiPPi— Mississippi  Summer  Normal  Prabody  State  InitUuIei. 
Four  weeks  at  Aberdeen,  June  3,  Meriden,  June  6,  Brookhaven,  June  14. 
Colored  Normals :  Tougalow,  June  3,  Greenville.  June  3.  West  Poiol. 
July  I.  Sardis,  June  17. 

ii  School  for  Tea'chera  and  Students  at  the  UoiveraUy  o(  Nonb 
Carolina.  June  aj-July  s6.  Address  Geo.  T.  Winston,  presidsnl  of  the 
university,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Florida.— Atlanta  Chautayqua  at  Ponee  de  Leon  Springs.  June  3*- 
JuItB 

Texas.— Summer  Normal,  Salado,  Te-as.  June  M-Aue.  16.  1  T.J.  Wilt. 

Stale  School  of  Methods  it  Dall»s.     June  4-M.     Supt,  J,  L.  Long. 

Special  Summer  Normal  Term  of  Spirej's  High  School,  at 'lemple. 
Jnlyia-Oet.  11.     W,  E.  Spirey. 

Georgia.- Southern  Summer  Normsi  Music  School,  at  Cumberland 
Island.  June  as-July  5.     B.  C.  Davis. 

Teh NRSSEE.— Summer  Session  i.f  Southern  Normal  Univers  ty  at  Hunt- 
ingdon.    Mayr4-July4.     J.A.Baker. 

Tirrell  College,    Summer  Session,  at  Decherd.     July  3-Aug.  34.     Jaa. 


c  Young  Woman's  Christian  Aiiocialion  al 


W.  Tinell. 

Summer  Conference  of  th 
Rogerville. 

VlROiNiA.— Virginia  Summer  School  of  Methods.  Four  weeks,  begins 
June  14.     Address  E.  C.  Glass.  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Louisiana.— Summer  Norma!  School  at  Lake  Charles.  May  37-Jnne 
=3.    B.  C.  Caldwell. 

Slimmer  Normal  Schools  conducted  by  the  Louisiana  board  of  inslituie 
managers.  Amile  City.  June  j-»o ;  Opelonsas.  June  17-July  la ;  New 
Roads,  June  17-July  13.     Hon.  A.  D.  Lafargue,  state  superintendent,   Ba- 


CoLORADO.— Colorado  Summer  School  of  Science,  Philosophy  ai 
Suages,   Colorado  Spnng*.     Four  weekf.  beginninn  July  13.     George  B 
TumbuU.  A,  M.,  Pnn.  High  School,  Colorado  Springs,  director. 


r,  Oregon 


1,  June  »4-Aug.  3.     J.  J. 
t  Park  on  tne 


.        il  ol  University  of  Colorado  at  Boulder.    July  13-Aug. 
34.     Carl  N,  Beker. 

Oreoon.-  Lake< 
Monroe. 

July  33  to  Aug.  33. — Summer  Normal  School  at 

C.  H,  Chapman,  of  Eugene  ;  and   others   prominent  in   school  work  iii 

South  Da k<ita.— Normal  Teachers  Institute  at  Sioux  Falls.  July  15- 
Aug.  13.     Prof.  Edwin  Dukes. 

Lake  Madison  Chautauqua  Schools  al  Lake  Uadison,  S.  D.,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Chautauqua  Assembly.  July  o-sj.  Prof,  H.  E.  Kratt,  Ph. 
D.,  Sioui  Cily,  Iowa. 

Normal  Institute  for  Fifth  District  at  Colorado  Springs,  June  17-3S. 
Address  Supt.  Clarence  O.  Finch,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


Teachers'  Associations. 

July  I.— West  Virginia  Suie  Teachers'  Association,  at  ShepberdsIOwn. 
July  i-a.— New  Jersey  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Asbury  Park. 
July  I.  3,  3.— New  York  Slate  Teachers'  Association  at  Syracuse. 
July  I.— Kentucky  Slate  Teachers'  Association  at  Lexington. 
July  3,  3,  4.— Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Mt,  Gretna. 
July  3-3-4  -Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Sandusky, 
July  3-3-4.— Alabama  Eaucaiional  Aisociaiion  at  Talladega. 
Jair  3-li-Hmlloanl  RdacHlloniil  AhdcIxIdh  al  Dinver. 
Julyo-is.- MaryVnd°Slare  Teachers  "Association  at  Pen. Mar.' 
JHlr   1^13-nearKh-Amtirlc>iil*chrr      l^ehrerfaund     at      Laala- 

Ja%  iJl.'  17.  IS-Manaal  Trulnlna  Teacbera' AHoelDllan  of  AMer- 
ICK.nl/ ^ '■" '■•• 


July  18-19 


eChau 


t  Oregon  City. 


m  mnd  Sdaemlaa  al 


New  Booh. 


Mrs,  Winslow's  Readingi  from  the  Old  English  Dramalisit 
is  d^igiieij  10  illustrate  the  blages  in  the  progress  of  Englbh 
Dramatic  literattire,  and  is  particularly  timely,  in  view  of  the  pres- 
ent interest  in  the  subject.  The  first  period  includes  the  masques 
and  miracles  of  the  fifteenth  and  sinteenth  centuries.  The  setiond 
period  dwells  chief]/  on  Marlowe,  with  specimens  from  Lyly,  Ben 
Jonson.  Beaumont,  and  Fletcher  The  author  then  passes  to  the 
early  Smart  drama,  including  Webster,  Massinger,  and  Ford; 
and  tor  the  Restoration  period  Farquhar's  Inconstant  is  given. 
The  eighteenth  centunr  includes  Oliver  Goldsmith  ard  Richard 
Brin^ley  Sheridan.  A  large  number  of  carefully  selected  scenes 
from  the  above  typical  authors  are  presenied,  with  Mrs.  Wins- 
low's  comments  on  the  authors,  scenes,  and  characters.  The 
work  will  prove  of  great  value  to  students  of  English  literature. 
(Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston,    a  Vols.    $1.75  per  volume.) 

Although  India  cannot  be  said  to  have  a  history  in  the  same 
sense  that  European  countries  have,  the  story  of  its  religions  and 
traditions  and  philosophies  is  one  of  wonderful  interest.  The 
branch  of  the  Aryan  race  that  settled  early  on  this  peninsula  was 
fully  as  intellectual  as  any  of  the  others,  even  if  the  minds  of  the 
people  did  run  to  a  great  degree  to  religious  mysticism.  The  ac- 
count of  this  people  is  therefore  very  properly  included  in  the 
Story  of  the  Nations  series.  Z^naide  A.  Ragozin,  to  whom  the 
task  of  writine'  of  India  was  assigned,  intended  to  have  embodied 
the  story  of  Vedic  and  Brahmanic  India  in  the  same  volume,  but, 
on  accotint  of  the  overwhelming  mass  of  material,  was  obligiedto 
treat  Vtdic  India  in  one  volume  and  leave  the  other  part  of  the 
subject  to  a  subscqtjent  volume.  He  draws  a  very  complete  pic- 
ture of  the  life  of  the  people  as  shown  by  the  Vcdda.  The  book 
is  illustrated  with  maps,  landscapes,  etc.  (G.  F.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York,    ti.50.) 

In  the  second  volume  of  Amelia  Hutchison  Stirling's  TorcA- 
Bearers  of  History  is  given  a  connected  series  of  historical 
sketches  extending  from  the  Reformation  to  the  beginning  of  the 
French  revolution.  The  characters  treated  are  William  of  Orange, 
Sir  Francis' Drake,  Henry  of  Navarre,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Car- 
dinal Richelieu,  Oliver  Cromwell.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  William  III., 
Peter  the  Great,  Frederick  the  Great.  Robert  Clive  and  George 
Washington.  Each  of  these  marks  some  great  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  thought  or  of  government.  (Thomas  Nelson  &.  Sons 
NewYork.) 

Under  the  title  of  Old  Mo/her  Earth  :  Her  Highways  and  By' 
ways  Josephine  Simpson  has  presented  some  geographical  facts 
in  a  way  to  mterest  children.  She  has  a  threat  aptitude  for  strik- 
ing titles,  as  Her  Wrinkled  Face,  The  Fire  Gnome.  Prince  Vul- 
can, An  Endless  Spin.  Blow  High  and  Blow  Low.  etc.  A  great 
deal  of  fancy  has  been  judiciously  served  up  with  her  (acts,  re- 
lieving them  of  much  of  the  dullness  that  would  be  inevitable  with- 
out this  garnishment.     (William  Beverley  Harison,  New  York.) 

It  has  often  been  said  that  •'  a  big  book  is  a  big  evil,"  but  that 
is  not  always  true,  as  the  size  must  often  be  gauged  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  subject.  There  is  certainly  a  great  advantage  in 
having  a  small  book  in  which  the  author  has  carefully  set  forth  in 
concise  languaee  the  main  features  of  a  subject,  This  has  been 
done  in  How  tie  Republic  is  Governed,  by  Noah  Brooks.  It  de- 
scribes all  the  features  of  our  federal  and  state  governments,  and 
gives  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Constitution,  and  an 
index  to  the  Constitution.  (Charles  Scribnet's  Sons,  New  York. 
75  cents.) 

The  old  way  of  teaching  geography  was  to  begin  by  telling  the 
child  that  the  earth  was  a  big  bail  whirling  through  space.  In 
accordance  with  the  principle  that  the  pupil  should  proceed  from 
the  familiar  to  the  unfamiliar,  teachers  now-a-days  hive  learned 
not  to  begin  the  insitu.tion  where  they  should  properly  leave  off. 
I'hey  gel  the  child  first  to  observe  the  objects  about  him  and 
then  build  gradually  on  this  knowledge.  The  Home  Geography, 
by  C.  C.  Long,  Ph.  D..  is  constructed  on  this  plan.  The  pupils 
will  undoubtedly  take  great  pleasure  in  the  lessons  here  given. 
The  book  is  finelv  illustrated.  (Americin  Book  Co.,  New  York, 
Cincinnati,  and  Chicago.    35  cents. J 

It  is  well-known  among  teachers  that  in  childhood  when  the 
vocal  organs  are  flexible  and  the  memory  retentive,  one  can  leam 
to  spieak  foreign  languages  much  easier  than  in  later  Ule.  The 
one  thing  needful  is  an  easy  and  natural  method.  That  is  sup- 
p.ied  by  Conversation  des  Enfants,  by  Chas,  P.  du  Croquet.  It 
was  written  especially  (or  American  children  who  do  not  know 
any  French.  The  young  pupils  are  made  to  converse  in  French 
Irom  the  beginnng,  and  with  every  lesson  progress  little  by  little,  ■ 
but  surely  and  constantly  and  without  much  effort.  (William  R. 
Jenkins,  851  Sixth  avenue,  N.  Y.    75  cems  ) 

The  Series  tA  articles  that  have  been  appearing  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Magazine,  by  eminent  military  experts  concerning  great  soldiers, 
are  now  twing  published  in  a  series  of  volumes  known  as  the  Pall 
Mall  Magazine  library.    The  first  one  was  on  the  "  Decline  and 
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HER   MAJESTY.  QUEEN   VICTORIA. 
FroQi  the  "Life or  Her  Malvatj  Qaeeo  Victoria."    (Boberts  Brothers.) 

Fall  of  Napoleon,"  hy  Field-Marshal  Viscount  Wolseley.  Now 
we  have  another  one  by  General  Lord  Roberts,  V,  C,  on  TAe 
Rise  of  Wellington.  In  this  Weilington's  career  is  divided  into 
the  Indian  period,  the  peninsula  period,  and  the  campaign  in  the 
Netherlands.  The  value  of  such  biographies  from  those  com- 
petent to  judge  of  the  careers  of  soldiers  is  unquestioned ;  [hey 
make  the  best  kind  of  material  for  the  writers  of  future  histories. 
It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  Lord  Roberts  has  done  full 
justice  to  the  genius  of  the  illustrious  duke.  (Roberts  Brothers, 
Boston.    $1.25.) 

The  Royal  Crown  Readers  are  a  handsome  and  well  graded 
series  of  six  books  having  many  admirable  features  They  are  in 
six  numbers,  the  earlier  ones  containing  such  simple  stories  and 
verses  as  young  children  can  understand,  interspersed  with  les- 
sons in  natural  history,  geography,  and  industries.  In  Number  3 
specimens  of  the  best  literature  for  children  begin  to  be  quite  num- 
erous and  this  feature  grows  in  importance  in  Number  4.  The 
illustrations  are  abundant,  many  of  them  being  colored.  Thi.s 
makes  these  books  popular  with  children.  (Thomas  Nelson  & 
Sons,  New  York.) 

The  most  practicable  book  on  bird  lore  published  of  late  is  the 
Pocket  Gu-'4e  to  the  Common  Land  Birds  of  New  England,  by 
Prof.  M.  A.  Wilkox,  of  Wellesiey  college.  The  book  \%  the  out- 
come of  long  experience  in  teaching  college  women  how  to  study 
common  birds,  and  the  method  of  classification,  based  on  the 
conspicuous  colors  or  markings,  is  most  ingeniously  arranged  in 
such  a  way  that  with  the  aid  of  the  artificial  key  the  Ldeniiiy  of 
any  bird  may  be  easily  traced.  In  all  Professor  Willcox  describes 
eighty-nine  different  speciei^,  devoting  a  page  or  so  o(  text  to 
each,  and  giving  references  to  collateral  literature.  {Lee  &  Shep- 
ard,  Boston.     60  cents  net :  by  mail,  90  cents ) 

Luther  Marshall  has  given  a  complete  account  of  the  life  and 
singular  disappearance  of  Thomas  Boobig  in  a  story  just  pub- 
lished. He  has  created  a  new  character  in  fiction,  born  in  Amer- 
ica and  suggesting  the  startling  possibility  of  a  reappearance  on 
earth  of  the  elder  gods,  or  Titans,  so  long  baoivhed  to  remote 
islands  in  space  and  to  the  under  world.  A'^loFy  of  4'onderful 
growth  and  development  of  character,  depicting  the  incidents. 
accidents,  etc.,  in  the  lite  of  one  who,  from  a  shy  and  delicate  lad 
grew  to  such  proportions  and  so  rapidly  that  his  paren-.s  were 


puzzled  to  know  what  to  do  with  him  ;  and  for  a  long  tiitw  Ik 
did  not  know  what  to  do  with  himself  or  what  would  beeomt  ol 
him.  The  boy  "  turned  out "  very  well,  however.  The  hook  a 
clean,  original,  and  interesting.     (Lee  &  Shcpard.  Boston.  81.50J 

Millicent  Garret  Fawcett  assumes  somewhat  the  attitude  of  a  [W- 
tisan  lor  her  sex  in  her  volume  on  the  Life  of  Her  Majesty  Qtua 
Victoria,  She  sets  out  to  show  that  a  woman  can  make  a  «& 
cesstul  sovereign :  she  certainly  could  not  have  selected  a  beufl' 
example  than  the  queen  of  Great  Britain  and  empress  of  In- 
dia. The  book  being  an  octavo  of  266  pages  of  course  there  m 
many  things  in  Victoria's  career  that  must  be  touched  Ughij 
upon.  She  has  dwelt  at  length  on  the  formative  influences  of  the 
queen's  early  hfe  and  has  referred  only  to  political  and  peiHol 
events,  iii  so  far  as  they  illustrate  her  character  and  her  cooa|>- 
tion  of  her  political  functions.  While  this  mode  of  treatnMlk 
does  not  produce  complete  history  it  docs  Serve  to  bring  out  tti 
queen's  traits  in  strong  light :  one  point  she  makes  very  fKOA 
nent,  and  that  is  that  by  her  sagacity  and  pe  rsisient  devoIUD  Ip 
duty  Victoria  has  created  modern  constitutionalism,  and  mft 
than  any  other  single  person  has  made  England  and  the  EngHl 
monarchy  what  they  now  are.   (Roberts  Brothers,  Boston.  %t2lj)i 

One  great  object  in  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics  is  isbfr 
come  familiar  wtth  the  life  of  the  peojile  of  those  times.  A  ffHl 
help  toward  the  accomplishment  of  this  end  i;-  the  charmiiwnA 
entitled  Roman  Life  in  Latin  Prose  and  Verse,  by  Profs.  BiBlf 
Thurston  Peek  and  Robert  Arrowsmith.  This  book  was  pifr 
pared  to  me;t  the  needs  or  three  classes  of  students — it  laafbc 
used  by  those  whose  time  is  limited  and  yet  lA-ho  wish  to  becaae 
to  a  certain  degree  familiar  with  the  language,  life,  and  ihon^d 
ancient  Rome ;  for  sight-reading  of  Latin  in  college  dassesiOl 
as  supplementary  to  a  regular  course  in  Latin  literature,  u  be 
made  itself  the  fundamental  work  in  such  a  course,  Theadco- 
tions  are  given  in  chronological  order  and  under  the  aullun' 
names,  so  far  as  these  are  knowo,  such  selections  as  will  slMwnit 
only  the  mdividuality  of  the  writer  and  the  quality  of  his  Ikcni; 
style,  but  also  reveal  something  of  the  life,  manners,  and  opimgat 
of  the  age  in  which  he  wrote.  To  this  end  many  selectkm  aic 
made  from  Roman  folk-songs,  popular  rhymes,  and  verses  not 
by  children  in  their  play.  In  the  purely  literary  extracts  thetf 
itors  have  ranged  over  a  wide  field,  so  as  to  make  the  colleclion  9 
thoroughly  representative  one.  The  book  b  finely  illiMimtd, 
{American  Book  Co  ,  New  York.  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago.  $1.50,) 

The  question  of  exchanging  books,  that  is,  giving  a  book  in 
exchange  for  one  now  used,  is  before  the  public  in  a  letter  from 
Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.  The  practice  is  an  old  one.  The  days  are 
remembered  when  Cobb's  spelling  book  was  taken  around  in 
wagons  by  agents  and  Webster's  exchariged  out :  by  and  bj 
some  of  the  trustees  demanded  some  pence  "  to  booc,"  and  this 
stopped  the  business  somewhat.  The  intention  in  exchanging  is 
to  remove  the  question  of  expense ;  the  new  book  is  fumi^ied 
outright ;  the  old  book  is  taken  away  in  order  to  prevent  any 
hankering  after  the  fleshpots  ol  Egypt.  The  desire  of  put 
lishers  to  have  their  new  books  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  is  » 
strong  that  it  will  not  be  easy  to  cause  a  total  discontinuance  of 
the  practice.  It  is  generally  brought  about  by  an  ag:Teemenci 
sort  ol  armistice  between  the  various  parties.  The  people  are 
always  willing  to  give  away  an  old  book  for  3  new  one.  We 
have  frequently  recommended  the  formation  of  county  bcardiuf 
education,  the  adoption  of  a  generous  list,  and  then  jii  iiiiiiwi 
to  teachers  to  sdect  their  own  books  ;  in  the  case  ol  schools  «iA 
principals,  the  selective  power  to  rest  with  them.  "This  it  fli 
plan  adopted  in  this  city,  "; 
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A  book  that  is  excellent  in  design  and  execution  is  Foundation 
Shuiies  in  Li/eralure,  by  Margaret  S.  Mooney.  teacher  of  liter- 
ature and  rhetoric  in  the  state  normal  college  at  Albany.  N.  Y. 
The  purposes  of  this  work  are  (i)  to  illustrate  the  unity  of  the 
vorio's  literature  by  showing  that  the  ancient  classic  mytns  form 
the  foundation  of  many  of  the  choicest  modern  poems,  and  (2|, 
br  furnishing  their  interpretation,  to  enable  students  to  read  these 
masterpieces  with  understanding  and  appreciation.  While  it  is 
impossible  to  include  all  of  the  myths  in  a  single  volume,  the  most 
famous  of  them  have  been  brought  together  in  this  volume, 
grouped  under  such  heads  as  Some  Self-Evideot  Nature  Myths, 
Giant  Forces  of  Nature.  Events  Preceding  the  Trojan  War,  The 
Trojan  War  and  Ulysses,  The  Myth  of  Cupid,  Aurora,  Diana, 
Ceres,  Apollo,  Prometheus,  Iphigenia.  Orpheus  and  Erudice,  etc. 
In  connection  with  these  myths  quotations  are  made  from  Miltoa, 
Shakespeare,  Tennyson,  Mrs.  Browning,  Lowell,  Longfellow, 
Keats,  Shelley,  Schiller.  Bryant,  Holmes,  and  others.  An  oppor- 
tunity is  given  in  many  instances  of  comparing  the  versions  of  the 
same  story  given  by  different  writers.  The  introductory  essay 
5hows  the  intimate  relation  between  ancient  and  modern  literature, 
between  poetry  and  art.  The  book  is  illustrated  with  fine  half- 
tones of  famous  paintings  and  sculptures.  It  will  be  popular  both 
for  school  use  and  home  reading.    (Silver,  Burden  &  Co  ,  Boston. 

The  oft  observed  fact  that  a  nation's  greatest  men  are  usually 
those  that  are  most  frequently  the  marks  for  the  shafts  of  malice 
was  never  more  strikingly  exemplified  than  in  the  case  of  Oliver 
Cromwell.  He  was  a  man  of  the  people,  who  were  then  too  un- 
enlightened to  appreciate  him.  while  the  intelligent  few  hated  him 
intensely  for  the  attacks  he  made  on  their  institutions.  For  two 
centuries,  therefore,  they  have  persistently  misrepresented  him. 
In  his  life  of  Oliver  Cromwell  George  H  Clark,  D.D.,  has  under- 
taken the  vendication  of  this  great  man.  Charles  Dudley  War- 
ner says  in  his  introduction  to  the  volume  ;  "  It  is  a  book  of  en- 
thusiasm, a  warm-hearted  vindication  of  a  great  man,  based 
upon  careful  study,  and  backed  by  indubitable  authority,  written 
with  a  clear  American  comprehension  of  the  principles  that  un- 
derlay the  great  liberating  movement  of  the  seventeenth  century 
in  England."  His  career  as  farmer,  warrior,  ruler  is  treated  dis- 
criminatingly. It  is  shown  how  during  Cromwell's  time  the  tide 
of  democracy  began  to  increase  in  proportions,  how  much  of  its 
later  growth  we  owe  to  him.    The  book  is  illustrated  with  por- 


traits of  Cromwell  and  other  distinguished  persons  of  that  timt 
(Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York.) 

It  is  a  desirable  thing  foe  the  lover  of  poetry  to  have  his  faTot- 
Ite  authors  near  at  hand,  so  that  he  can  pick  up  a  volume  and  read 
a  little  from  it  as  the  mood  impelshim.  Uniform  series  of  volumes. 
like  the  Student's  Edition  of  the  Poets,  with  their  handsome  and 
substantial  bindings  make  a  very  attractive  addition  to  the  library. 
They  are  finely  prmted  from  clear  plates  and  on  good  paper.  Otie 
of  the  latest  is  Scotl't  Compute  Worki.  with  an  introduction  by 
Charles  Eliot  Norton  and  a  biographical  sketch  by  Nathan  Hm- 
kel!  Dole.  The  names  of  these  writers  are  a  sufficient  guaraniM 
of  the  high  quality  of  the  work.  (Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 
New  York  and  Boston.     i2mo.,  cloth,  ti.oo.) 

Prof.  Albert  S.  Cook,  of  Yale  university,  has  prepared  a  link 
book  of  Exercises  in  014  English.  These  are  sufficient  in  leoph 
to  enforce  the  requisite  knowledge  of  inflictions,  of  groups  likeibe 
various  classes  of  verbs,  and  of  the  most  essential  principles  o( 
syntax.  Such  an  aid  is  often  emploved  in  the  teaching  of  ancient 
languages,  and  there  is  no  reason  wny  it  should  :iot  be  valuable 
in  the  case  of  Old  English.  The  author  has  intended  to  supply 
all  needed  assistance  in  the  way  of  syntactical  references,  and  of 
the  suggestion,  when  doubt  might  arise,  of  the  proper  word. 
(Ginn  Sc  Co.,  Boston.) 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  how  much  the  literary  taste  of  the 
American  people  has  been  elevated  by  the  Riverside  Literainre 
series,  for  they  are  read  in  school  and  out  of  school  all  over  the 
land.  They  contain  the  very  best  literature,  with  introduaions. 
notes,  etc.  Among  the  recent  numbers  are  No.  69 —  Tk*  OU 
Manse  and  a  Few  Mosses,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  ;  No.  7* 
Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard  and  Other  Poems,  by 
Thomas  Gray,  and  John  Gilpin  and  Other  Poems,  by  William 
Cowper ;  anil  No.  78  (double  number).—  The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field, by  Oliver  Goldsmith.    (Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co..  Boston.) 

Sickness  Among  Children, 
Is  prevalent  at  «lt  seasons  of  the  year,  but  can  be  avoided  latgely  wheD  tbsv 
are  properlr  cared  for.      l«/a^t  Htallk  Is  the  title  of   a  valuable  p- — ^'- 

aciessible  to  all  who  v-" 

Co.,  New  York  City. 


d  addiess  to  the  New  Voik  Condensed  II 

n  the  path  l> 


o  health.     Hood's  Su- 


ATMOSPHERIC, 

lly  and  are  s.mply  dcRan 

ED.   PINAUD'S   ROMAN   SALTS. 

(SELS     ROMALNSI 

The  New  Fancy  Colored  SMELLING  5ALTS. 

Superior  lo  and  unlike  any  now  on  the  market,  uiictjualcd  for  delicacy 
of  odor,  Permaneucy,  Pungency,  and  Elegance. 

Useful  for  headache  and  fatigue.     Don't  fail  10  take  a  bolDe  lor  use  on 


■'  F.I..    PlN^l 


Royal  Peach. 


.   Peau  d'Espagne. 


DvcDdononncei^DC'eO^. 

ItOHAN  LIQUID  for  (illmg  up  the  i 


VIOLETTE    REINE 


New  York  Importation  0R1ce,46  E.  r4thSt.,N.Y 


A  PLACE  FOR  YOU 

If  you  want  a  better  position  for  September,  1891. 
you  will  do  well  lo  write  :it  once  for  full  panicu- 
lars  to  the  New  York  Educational  Bureau.  No.  fii 
East  Ninth  St.,  New  York,  Mr.  H.  S.  Kellogg. 
Manager,  who  has  a  wide  acquainlaince  with  Col- 
leges, Normal.  Public,  Private,  and  M:tniiul  Training 
Schools,  and  with  Teachers. 

An  established  bureau,  with  an  established  repu- 
tation, facilities  acknowledged  to  be  the  best,  with 
a  model  system  of  investigation  and  representation ; 
a  person;d  acquaintance  with  hundreds  of  capable 
teachers  which  are  recommended  for  positions  ti 
thf  hireaa  for  you. 

Do  you  want  a  place  ? 

Do  you  know  where  a  teacher  is  wanted  ? 

Do  you  want  a  teacher  for  any  position  ? 

Letters  are  confidential,  we  recommend  competent 
teachers  or  none.    Address 

H.  S.  KELLOQQ,  Man., 
No.  61  East  Ninth  St.,  New  York. 
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Publish  pre'   NntPC  academy,  Cornell  university,  the  university  Life  Series  ;  the  Health  Series  of  School 

1  UUll,3UWiO     ilUlCO,  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  many  other  Physiologies;   Elements  of  Civil  Govem- 

Summer  is  not  the  time  for  hard  mental  P'^^^ij!""^  ^"^^^^^^^Tf'ti  ]'  ^'S-^^  *  ^°"  ^'T^'^l^^  ^^''^%f'^^^^'    ^*  ^^''''  '"""" 

toil,  but  the  days  can  be  profitably  employed  ^^^  ^^^^'  ^»"  ^^"^  ^^^^  descriptions.  trated  catalogue  for  1895. 

in  observing  nature  and  collecting  spcci-  The  figures  in  the  report  of  the  Mutual  More  and  better  works  are  being  offered 

mens.     The  publications  of  Bradlee  Whid-  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  New  York,  the  teachers  by  A.  Flanagan,  Chicago,  than 

•j"'-     i^^^i^.  ^^^^^^*  Boston,  are  excellent  speak  for  themselves.    On  January  i  last  ever  before.    Among  these  are  Walks  and 

aids  in  this  direction.    His  books  on  Trees  ihcir  assets  were  $204.638,783.96 ;  surplus.  Talks,  by  William  Hawley  Smith,  author  of 

and  Shrubs,  Ferns  and  Evergreens,  Butter-  $22,529,327.82  ;  insurance  and  annuities  in  the  Evolution  of  Dodd  ;  Carl  Betz'  Physi- 

flies.  and  Beetles  are  just  what  every  lover  force.  $855,207,778.42;  paid  to  policy  hold-  cal  Culture    Series.  Cat-Tails    and  Other 

of  natural  history  needs.    Send  a  two-cent  ers    since    organization,    $388,440,897.34.  Tales,  by  Miss  Howliston,  of  the  Chicago 

stamp  for  his  Best  List  of  Books.  Richard  A.  McCurdy  is  the  president  and  schools  ;  Golden  Glees,  a  new  school  son^ 

The  pure  style  and  delicious  humor  of  ^^^  main  office  Is  at  Nassau.  Cedar,  and  book.    etc.    Several   editions    of  Nelsons 

Irving*s  works  renders  it  very  unlikely  that  Liberty  streets.  New  York.  First  Science  Reader  have  been  sold  during 

thev  will  be  superseded  by  those  of  any  A  series  of  English  classics  especially  de-  ?nL^.!fL^?/„^^l^^^^^                 beautilully 

other  writer  that  has  appeared  since  his  signed  for  use  in  secondary  schools  are  »l»"strated.  is  now  ready, 

time.    The  schools    and    the    public    are  being  edited  by  Longmans.  Green  &  Co.  There    bein^  an    increasing  conviction 

2i^'n''o7  Tne^  '  St.C'  ^Xv  '  ^7^  I'^i  "/"u^^  in  Wance  with  the  svstem  thaT  ^^^1?^    or' memal.  anUmedc 

works  bvr  P^nfnwr^ncf    T^.l^  ?^  Enghsh  Study  recommended  anJ  out-  should  again  have  prominence  in  arithmeti- 

works  by  O.  p.  Putnam  s  Sons.    The  same  imed  by  the  Nat bnal  Committee  of  Ten.  cal  studv  Bradburv's  Si^ht  Arithmetic  was 

TrnZ'Toi^'^rF'-Kl^^^l.^n'^'A  or  «"it/dfor  the  uniform  entrance  require-  'prlplrelVo '^l^Thc  d^^^^^^ 

LitVr^r^r,  nL  S  tt  Fn„^l  P  ^1  '  K  "?'",'^r  ^•?«''^*'  "*?■*  ^''"P^^  ^^ ■^^''  P^'""  «n  be  used  with  any  series  of  arithmetics. 

t"  T  Tl^rinH^^n!.  i  ^j^^fi'^^  ^/"P'*"'  ^^  ^.'P^'  American  colleges  and  universities,  jhe  Bradbury  series^ncludcs  text-books  in 

LiLl^Mrrhv  pf^f  M^«L.  rL,  T  1   '"'^"  ^™°"«  *.*  ^^°>'  '^  ^  '^J****  '^^  ^T"  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry ;    Me- 

Literature,  by  Prof.  Moses  Coit  Tyler.  mer  are    Irvine's    Tales   of   a   Traveler,  survey's    Boot-keeping   gives    single  and 


A  good  way  to  make  pupils  acquainted  «!?t«*nJ'F„^. ''?f:]f"^^^^^^^  double  entry.    These  books  are  on  the  list 

iih  The  configuration  of  a  country  is  by  f?*=^U    w  k  .    "'|."7if'  l*^*  u-^A  °^   Thompson.    Brown  &    Co.,    Chicago. 

e  use  of  a  rllief  map.    Klemn's  Maps,  Jr""*^*?/  ^^^^'"^  ?  ^"?*  ^^^^^  ,"'"  ^^.^^^  They  also  publish  Stone's  History  of  En^- 

sold  by  William    Beverley  Harison.  NeW  S.,fi^^/|P"'"n  mTuI^^^^^^      ^'""*'  !?!«'•.  Gififord's^  Elementanr,  Lessons   m 


York,  are  made  of  thick,  white  paper  with  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Milton,  etc.  physjco.    the    Duntonian    Writing  Books, 

the  continents  and  countries  stamped  in       In  the  Standard  Dictionary  there  are  301,  etc. 

that  the 

fifteen  may  be  had  for  only  one  dollar.          the  prelimina^ry  vocabu^^y ;  initiaj^^^^^^^^^  ^  S«?'SellTNTw"^oces^Tlaf 

A  useful  and  well-illustrated  little  book,  spellme  is  conservative  vet  alone  the'lines  ^'o"''.'  ™*'^'  ^^°^  '***  ''"'  quality  of  art- 
just  published,  is  the  Handbook  of  Com-  olf  reform;  the  syllabicktion  is  designated  'sts  clay  <or  use  in  modeling  in  the  kinder- 
mon  Things  and  Useful    Information  of  by  the  single  hyphen  so  as  to  distin^ish  it  g^rten.  the  school,  and  the  studio.    Tbs 

Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons.  New  York.    John   from  compound  words ;   the  definition  is  *"™TJ  1?  ^'^""'"?  *  ."u  T-  !l       jl^" 

Galls  Handbook  of  Popular  Science  is  an-  given  before  the  etymology  and  the  most  proved  Folding  Caairs  for  the  kindergarten, 

other  interesting  book ;  it  has  220  iUustra-  tommon  meaning  first.    These  are  some  JJ^"? ,  '«?<=''«7   *■"   *ap^  Kj^'^^r     „.t: 

tions.    Get  a  catalogue  and  read  descrip-  of  the  main  features  of  this  great  work.  "'"='' «?  *    Woodwork   m    the    Common 

tions  of  their  series  of  readers,  drawing  Those  who  wish  full  details  should  write  to  School,  for  primary  and  grammar  grades, 

books,  and  copy  books.                                 the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  New  York.  ^y  '^l  ""^J'  have  you  seen  Milton  Bradley  s 

I             J        !_•                                            6              ■  new  book  on  Elementary  Color?    Have 

The  way  to  learn  to  do  a  thing  is  to  do      Tj,e  most  progressive  publishers  are  now  you  made  up  your  mind  to  take  the  Ktn- 

It;  the  way  to  learn  to  speak  a  language  IS        ■      great  attention  to  the  make-up  of  ^fcr.f«r/^«  A'n*/*  another  year  ? 
to  speak   it.    So  thinks    Prof.    Chas.    F.  Tui;-  7.^,^\^^,-,^     t»— ,  ,..-.  «„.  ......1..  .4.^, 

Kroeh.  of  the  Stevens  institute  of  technol-  f^J  ^  of  Ses  but  Si  so  we  iTlSt^aJe^  '^'^'^'''  ^^°  ^'^  g^«'"2  ^^  ^"^^P^  '^' 
ogy.  of  Hoboken.  N.J.  His  Living  Method  ^  the  mTtter  is  so  Jell  preDared  that  ^^"^^^  ^i"  ^ave  to  face  the  money  ques. 
for  Learning  how  to  Think  in  German  ^^  ^^^  ^eallv  verv  interestintr  books  to  ^*""*  Suppose  they  have  an  abundance  of 
should  be  thoroughly  examined  by  teachers  „-i  o^^u  4  the  Illustrated  Di»«;rr-ntive  ^^^^Y  ^^  P^V  expenses,  they  must  still  pro- 
of that  languajre.  He  has  applied  the  caValoeue  of  EducaS  B^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  "^^^"^  ^^  exchange  whereby  they 
method  also  to  French  and  Spanish.              ?rofhe,s      lUustrionf  ^^^^^^^^^  J^^'  ^^.  ?"-bled  to  use  It  in  the  countries 

In  the  Standard  Remington  Typewriter   ^^  ^"t'f^^^^^^^^  SfyVthe  mS  rvtS'i^L't  oSereS  g 

No  6  the  manufacturers  think  they  have  a  \"^J"„"^%^h'^^^^^^^  the   American   Express   Company.    Their 

machine  that  is  nearly    perfect,   and  the  Among  these  are  seventeen  important  die  Travelers  Cheques  are  intended  to  take  the 

great  demand  for  these  beautiful  machines   [J^'^^''^^!  ^"f  ^J    k''"^^  ^'l''^*  "^^^^  Tu  P'ace  of  letters  of  credit,  bills  of  exchange, 

shows  that  the  public  shares  somewhat  in   hundred  and  fifty  books  relating  to  English  ^j      j                  ^  bank  drafts     Thev  arc 

this  opinion,    fhe  improvements  are  more    ^"P^^rksTn'hi^ol^'^a'nd  tT.  rh ':'/''  K  In^d^^^^^^                  o?$co.  K't/o! 

permanent   alignment,    improved    spacing  text-books  m  history,  and  more  than  sev-  |,        ^^^  j            ^    each    cheque    has 

mechanism,   hghter    and    wider    carriage,   enty  m  ancient  languages,  besides  many  on  ^...^^'^^   upon  it  the  exact  foreign  money 

uniform  and  easy  touch,  economical  ribbon   ^^^^^  suDjects.  equivalents  paid  therefor  in  the  principal 

movement,  improved  paper  feed,  and  read-       is  the  school  library  well  provided  with  countries  of   Europe.    Through   arrange- 

ily  adjustable  paper  and  envelope  guides,   standard  reference  books?      If  not  then  ments  existing  with  the  principal  hotels, 

A  new  illustrated  catalogue  will  be  sent  by  there  is  wide  room  for  choice  in  the  large  shopkeepers,    steamship    companies,    and 

Wyckoff,  Seamans  &  Benedict.  327  Broad-   ijst  of  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co..  Philadelphia,  others  to  accept  these  cheques,  the  neces- 

way.  N.  Y.                                                       Here  are  a  few  of  them  :   The  New  Cham-  sity  of  specially  visiting  bankers  to  obtain 

The  merits  of  the  steel  pens  of  Joseph  ber.«i'  Encyclopedia.  Lipplncott's  Gazetteer  funds  and  consequent  loss  of  time  are  fre- 
Gillott  &  Sons,  of  91  John  street,  N.  Y.,  ^^  ^}^^  World,  Lipplncott's  Biographical  quently  avoided.  Full  information  may  be 
have  been  pretty  well  tested  not  only  by  a  Dictionary,  and  Worcester's  Dictionaries,  obtained  by  applying  at  any  of  the  main 
fifty  years'  use  by  the  public,  but  by  the  There  are  several  dictionaries  bearing  the  offices  or  branches  of  the  American  Ex- 
judges  at  all  the  great  international  exhibi-   "^"^^  ^^  Worcester,  to  suit  different  classes  press  Co. 

tions.    They  took  the  award  at  the  late   of  users.     In  the  stationery  department  of  ^,     j,.        a    i.      .            •     •    1, 

World's  fair  and  gold  medals  and  highest   this  firm  are  included  slate  pencils,  crayons.  .  The  Riverside  Literature  series  is  known 

prizes  at  other  |reat  exhibitions.     If  the   steel    pens,  etc       The  publishers  will  be  ^^^^J^^^^^^fjl^  .'l.i^Un?""'^^^^^^^^^ 

nearest   dealer  does  not  keep  these  pens   Pleased   to  send  specimen  pages  of  their  ??^jLn^   M^fflt   A^  r.    h!J^^^^^ 

send  to  the  makers  for  them.                         books  to  any  who  desire  them.  Houghton.    Miffl  n  &  Co    deserve  great 

credit  for  presenting  the  best  literature  m 

The  Criterion  Magic  Lantern  is  arranged  Eminent  and  successful  educators  have  so  attractive  a  form.  By  reading  these 
to  use  interchangeably  oil,  lime.  Weisbach  embodied  their  wisdom  and  experience  in  books  the  children  become  so  familiar  with 
gas,  incandescent  electric,  arc  electric,  and  the  text-books  of  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  the  works  of  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Holmes, 
sun  light.  It  is  suitable  for  all  classes  of  Among  these  are  included  the  Normal  Lowell,  Emerson,  Bryant,  and  others,  that 
schools,  from  the  primary  school  to  the  Music  Course ;  the  Course  in  Reading,  they  ever  after  have  a  taste  for  the  highest 
university.  At  present  it  is  used  in  Welles-  Spelling,  Number,  English;  the  Normal  literature.  The  Student's  series  of  Stand- 
ley.  Smith,  Columbia,  St.  Francis  Xavier,  Review  System  of  Writing,  both  slanting  ard  Poetr)-  contains  selections  from  Scott, 
and  the  Teachers  college,  Pratt  insti-  and  vertical  copies  ;  the  World  and  its  Peo-  Tennyson,  Byron,  etc.  Circulars,  that  may 
tute.  Adelphi  academy,  West  Point  military  pie  Series  of  Geographical  Readers — Child  be  had  on  application,  give  full  description. 
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It  is  just  as  bad  to  give  the  stomach  hard  suration ;   they  meet  every  requirement  of  Teachers*  Library  contain  some  of  the  best 

work  to  do  when  it    is    weakened  from  the  Committee  of  Ten.      Redway's  Map  books  in  those  lines  published.     For  many 

aiseasc  as  it  is  to  overwork  the  muscles  Drawing  and  Sand  Modeling  shows  the  way  years  they  have  been  noted  for  their  Staiion- 

wnen  they  are  weakened  from  the  same  professional  draughtsmen  do   their  work,  ery  Specialties— ink.  pens,  mucilage,  etc. 

cause.    But  when  the  system  is  run  down  Descriptions  of  these  and  other  books  may  , , 

It  IS  necessary  to  supply  the  nourishment  be  obtained  of  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  7"^^  School  Music  Review,  a  monthly 

just  as  fast  as  possible.     This  is  done  by  devoted  to  the  interests  of  music  in  schools, 

the  use  of  Bovinine  which  nourishes  the  The  original  plan  of  Paul  Bercy's  Le  is  issued  by  Novello,  Ewer  &  Co..  Ncvr 

system  without  the  disturbance  of  the  gas-  Francais  Practique  has  been  preserved  in  York.     Each  number  contains  one  or  mere 

trie  tract  or  the  slightest  increase  of  pulse  I^^r  Praktische  Deutsche,  by  U.  Jos.  Btiley,  specially  selected  school  songs,  in  both  co- 

or  temperature,   thus  showing  that  it  re-  j"^t  published,  but  the  exercises  are  recon-  tations,  suited  to  the  capacities  of  children 

quires  no  expenditure  of  vital  force  on  the  structed  and  htted  to  the  particular  needs  in  the  different   divisions ;    also   exercises 

part  of  the  patient.    The  reason  for  this  is  of  the  student  of  German.      The  aim  has  and  tests  in  sight  singing:.     The  Children's 

that  Bovinine  is  the  most  readily  absorbed  ^^en  to  teach  German  conversation  m  the  Souvenir  Song    Book,    published   by  this 

and  assimilated  of  all  artificial  foods.    Dr.  "^ost  direct  way.      William   Rippe's  Des  firm,  contains  forty  one    songs  suitable  for 

Rollins  Brown,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  recom-  Kindes  Erstes  Buch  is  a  very  plain,  practi-  schools  and  children. 

mends  its  use  in  cases  of  pulmonary  ^'^  \>ooV  for  children.  The  catalogue  of  .,..•• 
phthisis.  It  has  also  been  used  with  ex-  William  R.  Jenkins,  851  Sixth  Ave..  N.  Y  ,  Why  not  have  the  chemical  and  physical 
cellent  effect  in  building  up  tissue  in  cases  describes  these  and  other  books.  laboratories  nicely  fitted  up  before  the  next 
of  corneal  ulcer.  Testimonials  from  physi-  school  year  opens  ?  The  boys  and  girU 
cians  could  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  A  The  Ziegler  Electric  Co ,  Boston.  Mass,  will  enter  upon  the  study  of  science  with 
treatise  on  **  How  to  Preserve  Perfect  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  succeeded  in  supplying  a  long  much  more  zest.  Everything  in  this  line- 
Nutrition  in  Health  and  Disease"  may  be  ^^^^  want,  expressed  by  teachers  of  science,  porcelain,  platinum,  apparatus,  glass  ware, 
obtained  of  the  Bovinine  Company  65  viz.,  for  a  reliable  and  conveniently  arranged  chemicals,  etc.— is  furnished  by  Eimer  & 
Fifth  avenue,  N.  Y.                         *-/»:>  Wheatstone's  Bridge  and  Resistance  Set  Amend,  importers  and  manufacturers,  205 

T,,    .      ,.             '        .     ,.  .        .     «  .  which  would  have  a  wide  range  and  yet  be  Third  avenue.  New  York. 

Dunng  the  past  year  the  University  Pub-  inexpensive  enough  to  come  within  their  ^,  ^        ,.        ,^    y      ^                      . 

lishin|  Co     New  York,  have   issued  the  ^eans.     The  first  row  of  the  Rheostat  con-  Of  the  making  of  books  there  is  no  end 

long  desired  new  edition  of  Gildersleeve  s  tains  9  iV-ohm  coils  making  -h  ohms  ;  the  y^^^f.^P^^  ^o^^^  are  belter  than  others,  and 

Latin  Grammar.    -  A  student  can  t)egin  second  row  of  Rheostat  contains  10  i- ohm  publishers  who  seek  to  advance  the  world 

r -.*.«  — .L -.  ___■  ...  /-    ,   .  -  knowledge  and  morality  chcK)se  these.    It 

)es  one  good  to  look  over  the  list  of  T.  Y. 
Crovvell  &  Co.    There  are  books  for  refer- 
ibrary,  and  school    use.     The  com- 
orks  of  such  authors  as  Dickens  and 
I  Eliot  are  given  ;  then  there  are  the 
..«.!    .     1,    ,  -n  u    r       .  .     u      o       connect^  f7r  blttei^and  g^lvanom^iVer^^^  Children's  Favorite  Classics    Mrs.  Sarah  K. 

cently  took  place,  will  be  found  m  the  .1895  mounted  on  the  same  top  with  the  set.  No  Bostons  Favorite  Books,  the  Handy  Vol- 
edition  of  Maury.  s    cial  skill  is  needed  in  making  proper  H'"^  ^\^f^^^  m  Prose  and  Poetry.  A  Die- 

Teachers  who  have  used  Frve's  Primarv  connections  with  this  set,  as  all  terminals  ^'"l^^"^  ^^  Quotations  m  Prose.  A  Dictionary 

1  eacners  wno  nave  used  hrycsFnmary  ^^^^^jy.^A^     The  Rheostat  and  RriHae  ar**  of  Quotations  from  the  Poets,   etc.    The 

Geography  will   be  interested  in  the  an-  are  marked.     1  ne  Kneostat  and  Bndge  are  catalogues  eive  full  descriot ions 

nouncement  that  Ginn  &  Co.  have  ready  mounted  together  on  a  neat,  polished,  hard-  catalogues  give  tuii  descriptions. 

the    Complete    Geography  by  the    same  ^,°^  ^^'^  ^''^°  ?®"^' '^f  ^-^"^^^^  ^°P'^"^  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  author  of  Hulls 

author.    It  requires  but  a  glance  at  this  P'^^:^  ^''?  grou'^o  ^o  perfect  contact.    Cost  Two- Book  Series  of  Arithmetics  to  prepare 

book  to  ascertain  that  the  utmost  pains  2            instrument,  as  described,  is  only  500^5  f^Hy  ^p  ^^  j^e  times.     In  accordance 

have  been  taken  with  its  production.    Such  ^25.00.    This  is  but  one  of  the  many  unique,  ^vith  the   recommendations   of   the   Com- 

a  wealth  of  illustrations  such  a  variety  and  "^oa^rn*  ana  improved  pieces  of  physical  mittees  of  Ten  and  Fifteen  the  fundamental 

excellence  of    maps,  relief    and  colored!  apparatus  designed  and  furnished  by  the  processes  have  been  restricted  within  rca- 

Send  for  a  descriptive  circular,  so  that  it  above  firm.    Teachers  of  science  will  find  sonable  limits.    Hull's  Algebra  is  now  in 

may  be  thoroughly  examined  during  the  '^  ^^  their  advantage  to  send  to  the  above  preparation.    These  books   are    issued  by 

long  vacation.                                                 mentioned  firm  for  their  new  illustrated  £.   H.   Butler  &  Co..  who    also    publish 

.           ,       .                                               catalogues.  Hazen's  five-volume  series  of  readers,  But- 

,    A  complete  language  senes  is  comprised            Sheldon's  Two-Book  Lan^a^e  Scries  ^^^'^  and  Warren's  geographies,  and  many 

m  How  to  Parse,  English  Lessons,  How  to       An  ^neidon  s  1  wo- book  Language  benes  .      ^    ^  UqqJ^«     ^  li|:  ^:.i  i^  r     ^  ^ 

Write  Clearly,  and  flow  to  Tell  (he  Parts  "^^  language  lesson  plan  and  the  grammar  anther  oaee 

of  Speech,  by  Edwin  Abbott.  Prof.  J.  R.  are  most  happily  combined,  plenty  of  review  anomer  page. 

Seeley,  of  Cambridge,  collaborating  m  the  exercises  being  provided  for,  which  help  to  xhe  lawyer,  the  doctor,  and  the  clergy- 
production  of  the  second.  Talks  With  my  ".^  J"?.  knowledj?e  gained.  Sheldon  s  Ver-  man.  in  order  to  keep  abreast  with  modtra 
Boys,  by  William  A.  Mowry,  and  The  Man  ^P*  Copy- Books,  now  ready,  have  copies  thought  must  have  well  chosen  libraries  in 
Without  a  Country,  by  Edward  Everett  ^^^at  are  m  every  case  reproductions  of  their  departments.  It  is  no  less  important 
Hale,  teach  morality  and  patriotism.  The  actual  writing,  written  expressly  for  this  for  the  teacher  to  have  the  latest  and  best 
Columbian  Knowledge  series  are  reliable  s?"^-  ^'^  ^^^7  ?  ^&iOo\  Physics  all  prin-  books.  A  very  important  book  rccendy 
and  author  itative  monographs  on  subjects  ^^P*^  are  stated  m  definite  and  exact  Ian-  published  is  Pres.  Charles  De  Garmo's  Her- 
of  permanent  interest  and  significance,  ^"age  and  the  illustrative  experiments  are  ^^rt  and  the  Herbartians.  Other  books  ol 
These  and  many  other  books  are  described  P,^"^^'"^"^  f.^^  ^'^J*  chosen.  ^  Sheldon  s  the  series  are  those  on  Aristotle,  Alcuin. 
in  the  catalogue  of  Roberts  Brothers,  ^^^^,1.'"^!^^  *°°  Pattersons  Common  Abelard,  Loyola,  and  Froebel.  Ladd's 
Boston.                                                            School  Speller  are  popular  text  books  in  primer  of  Psychology.  Brooks'  How   the 

orthography.     Descriptions  of  these  and  Republic  is  Governed,  and  Walker's  Mak- 

Competent  critics  have  high  praise  for  cf  many  other  books  on  reading,  arithmetic,  ing  of  the  Nation  are  other  valuable  books, 

l^t  Politico-Relief   Maps   of  the   Central  history,  rhetoric,  philosophy  etc.,  are  de-  information  in  regard  to  these  and  a  long 

School  Supply  House,  of  Chicago.     The  scribed  in  the  circulais  of  Sheldon  &  Co.  list  of  text  books  will  be  furnished  by  Charlcl 

attention  of   boards  of  education,  superin-  Scribner's  Sons, 
tandents,  principals,  and  teachers,  is  re-       It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state  that  the 

spectfully  called  to  these  finely  executed  name  of  Faber  is  synonymous  with  fine  Those  who  have  used  Ed.  Pinaud's  Ro- 
maps.  Write  for  illustrated  circulars  and  pencils,  pens,  and  other  articles  in  the  man  Salts  say  that  they  are  noted  for  deli- 
full  particulars,  and  for  complete  catalogue  writer's  outfit.  Their  plain  and  colored  cacy  of  odor,  permanancy,  pungency,  and 
giving  prices  on  everything  used  in  the  pencils,  steel  and  gold  pens,  inks,  station-  elegance,  and  that  they  are  very  useful  for 
school-room.  ers'  rubber  goods,  colors,  and  artists'  ma-  headache  and  fatigue.  If  they  are  not  kept 
_,  ,  -  1..  ,r  1  terials,  etc.,  are  unexcelled  The  New  York  by  the  local  dealer  they  may  be  obtained  of 
The  teacher  needs  to  test  himself  almost  office  is  at  78  Reade  street.  the  New  York  importation  office.  46  East 
continually  to  see  whether  he  is  moving  i  .^j^  street  New  York 
with  the  educational  tide.  He  can  do  this  by       There  is  no  more  fascinating  writer  at 

means  of  the  volumes  in  Heath's  Pedagogi-  the  present  day  in  the  field  of  myihology  Do  not  put  a  child  in  a  seat  where  his 
cal  Library.  This  contains  the  choicest  works  and  legend  than  H.  A.  Guerbtr,  the  author  legs  have  to  dangle  several  inches  from  the 
of  Herbart.  Compayr6.  Lan^e,  Lindner,  of  Legends  of  the  Rhine,  published  by  A.  floor  and  where  his  arms  have  to  be  lifted 
Froebel,  Pestalozzi,  Rosseau,  Richter,  Rade-  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  Yoik.  Aniong  too  high  when  he  places  them  upon  the  desk, 
stock,  Peabody.  Rosmini,  Hall,  Ue  Garmo,  their  standard  books  for  libraries  and  for  His  health  is  worth  fully  as  much  as  any 
and  others.  It  has  a  very  complete  collection  the  household  are  a  choice  collection  of  learning  he  is  likely  to  acquire  in  school 
of  Ht  rbartian  literature.  Walsh's  arith-  works  on  American  history  and  biography,  Send  to  the  New  Jersey  School  Furniture 
metics.  Parts  I ,  II.,  and  III.,  contain  the  besides  books  of  fiction,  etc.  Their  list  Co.,  Trenton,  for  a  description  of  their  Ad- 
elements  of  algebra,  geometry,  and  men-  of  school  and  college  text-books  and  their  justable  Desk  and  Chair. 
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•HE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL,  founded  in  1870,  was  the  first 

weekly  paper  in  the  United  States  devoted  to  education,      in 
1874  it  came  under  the  direction  ofthe  present  editor  and  the 
attempt  was  made  to  identify  it  with  pt^ess  in  education  ; 
an  attempt  that  has  been  followed  persistently.     The  know- 
ledge and  experience  gained  by  spending  twenty-five  years  in  school- 
rooms of  all  Itmds,  institutes  and  normal  schools  were  brought  to  bear 
to  diffuse  a  larger  conception  of  the  functions  of  the  teacher. 

The  results  of  nearly  twenty  years'  devotion  to  this  one  thing  are  fijll 
of  encourgement ;  reading  circles,  summer  educational  schools,  schools 
ofpedagogy,  books  on  educational  subjects,  are  signs  of  a  great  educa- 
tional renovation  that  has  been  goina  on ;  and  very  much  of  the  great 
movement  for  progr&s  can  be  traced  to  The  Journal  as  an  inspiring 
cause.  So  unabated  was  the  urgent  {>Iea  that  the  work  ol^the  schooU 
room  be  lilted  out  of  the  treadmill  routinism  it  had  become,  it  seemed 
at  times  that  the  charge  ofbeing  an  educational  "crank''  mieht  justly 
be  laid  at  the  editor's  doors  ;  but  there  were  those,  especially  in  the 
West,  who  in  the  depressed  days  of  education  insisted  that  the  demand 
for  progress  should  not  cease.  When  the  history  of  education  in  this 
country  is  written,  then.  Oh,  helpful  West,  will  be  seen  how  much  is 
due  to  you  as  an  inspiring  cause ! 

Standinr  for  Bizh  Ideals. 

It  WM  found  there  were  men  and  women  scattered  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land  who  desired  to  do  a  v/ork  in  accordance  with  the 
highest  ideals  of  Teaching.  It  became  a  practical  end  to  searchfor  these 
as  subscribers ;  for  all  tnese  years  the  publishers  have  made  constant 
.efforts  to  come  into  relation  with  those  who  were  desirous  of  advancing 
the  character  of  the  teacher's  work,  and  to  consolidate  this  desire  into 
action.  Tm  Journal,  after  a  time,  began  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  paper 
sure  to  be  found  in  the  hands  of  men  and  women  having  ideas  con- 
cerning education. 

The  Teaciers'  Institute. 

The  subscribers  to  the  weekly  Journal  are  among  the  city,  slate,  and  . 
county  superintendents,  members  of  sdiool  boards,  principals,  institute 
conductors,  normal  graduates,  and  a  class  of  educators  that  may  be 
called  "inquirers"  (thanks  to  God,  the  inquirers  always  exist !)  But 
among  the  vast  rank  and  file  there  are  many  who  want  a  monthly  paper 
of  methods  and  devices.  Thi  Teachers'  Institute  is  the  paper  forlh«e. 
K  was  started  seventeen  years  ago  and  has  became  very  popular,  having 
now  nearly  50,cnxi  sutiscribers.  The  spirit  of  this  paper  is  for  advance- 
ment ;  by  the  reading  of  it  comes  power  to  discern  between  good  and 
poor  teaching.  Like  The  Joursal,  The  Instituti  was  the  first  depar- 
ture in  its  own  line  and  follows  a  broad  "  all-around  plan."  Together, 
these  two  papers  are  probably  read  by  one-half  of  the  400,000  teachers 
of  the  country. 


The  Primary  School. 


The  primary  teachers  were  not  forgotten.  Eteginning  with  1890,  a 
supplement  to  The  Journal  was  published  especially  lor  them.  It  is 
now  issued  as  a  separate  monthly  paper  with  the  title  The  Prihaky 
School — $1 .00  a  year.  This  is  a  most  attractive  and  helpful  papei  for 
the  primary  teacher  who  holds  the  post  of  difficulty.  It  is  devoted  to 
the  work  of  the  first  two  or  three  years  in  school.  Much  of  its  material 
will  be  adaptable  for  higher  grades,  but.  as  given,  all  will  be  prepared 
for  these  years.  It  has  created  enthusiasm  wherever  primary  teachers 
have  seen  it.  They  say,  "  It's  just  what  we  want  and  have  wanted." 
All  the  regular  lines  of  primary  work  are  well  represented.  The  newer 
demands  upon  primary  teachers  and  the  latest  advances  in  method  are 
provided  in  the  most  practical  way.  Correlation  is  taught,  and  Busy 
Work  is  a  leading  feature. 

Educational  Foundations. 

This  is,  as  the  Indtpendeiit  well  describes  il,  "really  a  series  of  text- 
books" on  the  History,  Principles,  Methods,  and  Civics  of  Education. 
Ten  numbers  are  published  a  year  at  $1 .00.  It  aims  to  aid  teachers  who 
desire  to  advance  in  professional  studies.  There  is  no  other  magazine 
published  that  devotes  itself  entirely  to  this  purpose. 

Large  numbers  of  teachers  who  want  to  be  better  prepared  have  sub- 
scribed for  Educational  Foundations  and  are  studying  it  with  interest. 
Several  normal  schools  have  adopted  it  as  a  text-book  of  pedagogics  and 
assure  us  that  it  is  a  great  help.  Institute  conductors  are  recommending 
it  and  use  it  as  a  basis  for  their  talks  to  teachers.  Teachers'  reading  cir- 
cles have  found  it  to  be  the  best  aid  to  professional  advancement. 

!n  the  past  two  years  the  ideas  of  Herbart,  which  are  engaging  the  at- 
tention of  all  advanced  educators,  were  closely  and  clearly  discussed. 
Translations  from  important  German  pedagogical  works  were  presented. 
Some  helpful  suggestions  were  culled  from  rare  works.  The  cream  of 
some  of  the  best  modern  books  on  education  was  offered.  Spencer's 
"  Education"  wasgivenasasupptement^and  Rooper's  "Apperception" 
andKeltogg's  "  Elementary  Psychology '  reprintedin  full,  also  Ihegieater 
part  Ot  Lang's  "  Outlines  of  Herbart's  Pedagi^ics." 


Besides  the  pedagogical  there  is  a  second  part  entitled,  "  Examinatioi> 
Questions "  which  gives  all  the  questions  issued  by  the  New  York  state 
department  of  public  instruction  as  soon  as  issued,  t(^her  with  tlW 
answers. 

Current  Events. 

The  teaching  of  current  events  is  required  in  many  schools,  and  every 
earnest  teacher  desires  to  do  something  in  this  line.  The  ordinary  news- 
paper is  very  unsatisfactory  for  this  purpose,  aowded  as  it  oftpn  is  with 
matter  of  little  permanent  value.  Kence  the  real  need  of  a  blight  little 
monthly  which  condenses  the  important  news  for  teachers  and  school*, 
became  apparent,  and  Oust  Times  was  published  to  supply  it.  It  is  a 
bnght  little  paper  with  many  illustrations,  and  has  ^eady  become  very 
popular,  The  subscription  price  is  only  jo  cents  a  year ;  club  rales  for 
two  or  more  subKriptions  only  1;  cents  each.  Many  teachers  are  doing 
a  Brand  thing  for  their  pupils  by  the  formation  of  a  club  among  their  pu- 
pils. One  teacher  writes,  "  Our  Twes  ought  to  have  at  least  300.000- 
subscribers,  and  if  I  can  do  anything  to  help  it  reach  that  mark  count  on 
me.     It's  as  needful  in  school  as  an  arithmetic." 

The  Educational  Bureau. 

Having;  risen  to  a  place  of  commanding  influence  in  the  educationar 
world  The  Journal  came  to  he  much  asked  for  teachers  who  taught 
from  its  point  of  view.  A  Bureau  of  Education,  an  oflice  to'supply 
teachers  of  this  sort,  was  therefore  established,  and  undertakes  to  come- 
into  relation  with  school  boards  and  principals  who  desire  scientific 
teaching.  It  should  be  noted  that  il  is  net  so  much  proposed  to  furniib 
teachers  of  all  sorts  as  it  is  those  who  may  lay  a  good  claim  to  have  a 
thorough  preparation. 

Books  and  Alls  on  Teaching. 

At  the  very  outset  the  teacher  was  urged  to  own  and  read  one  book 
at  least,  one  book  on  Ihebusinessby  which  he  gained  hisliving.  Scarce^ 
lya  number  of  The  Journal  or  The  Institute  but  present^  this  re- 
quest in  one  form  or  another.  Cases  are  remembered  where  the  reasm 
given  for  readinga  book  was,  "You  seem  to  feel  bad  that  we  dont 
own  a  book."  There  being  a  scarcity  of  suitable  educational  books, 
with  much  misgiving  Joseph  Payne's  now  celebrated  "Lectures  on 
Teaching"  were  put  to  press  in  a  cheap  way;  it  was  feared  thataa 
edition  of  1,000  would  never  be  sold.  This  shows  how  few  books  on 
education  were  bought  by  the  teachers  in  those  days.  This  was  the 
first  of  a  list  of  1 50  books  that  have  been  issued — the  largest  list  of 
standard  educational  books  of  any  single  publisher.  These  books  have- 
been  selected  with  the  utmost  care.  One  of  these,  Parker's  "  Talks  00 
Teaching"  has  done  mott  to  elevate  the  standard  of  teaching  than  any 
other  one  book  published  in  twenty  years.  Every  book  published  has  ■ 
standard  value.  Six  years  ago  the  plan  of  keeping  all  educational  books 
and  aids  published  was  started.  A  de- 
scriptive catalogue  was  published — the  < 
first  of  its  kind.      This  nas  been  i 


It  is  kept  constantly  revised,  is  carefully 
classified,  and  in  it  may  be  found  concise 
descriptions  of  about  1,50a  books  on  the 
science  of  education,  psychology,  meth- 
ods, school  management,  primary  edu- 
cation, kindergarten,  manual  training, 
physical  education,  object  teaching, 
school  law,  school  supervision,  books  lor 
school  recreation  (dialogue  and  recitatkm 
books),  etc.,  etc.  All  new  books  are 
listed  as  soon  as  published.  Liberal  dis- 
counts are  given  to  teachers  on  these 
books,  and  as  the  stock  is  constantly  kept 
up  promptness  is  assured. 

The  Educational  Bnlldlng. 

The  home  of  this  educational  work  is 
in  a  building  in  many  respects  an  idea] 
one  for  a  publishing  house.  To  the 
teacher  it  has  a  particular  interest  as  a 
monument  of  the  progress  that  educa- 
tion has  made  in  the  past  twenty  years. 
From  the  very  start  the  firm  has  been  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
teachers  of  the  country,  and  by  hard  and  -^ 
persistent  labor,  with  the  highest   and  ' 

noblest  ends  in  view,  has  succeeded  in  

winning  substantial   support  has  made    g^^g  ntrruly  far 
it  possible  to  erect  a  buildins  where  its  tiit ^ntiiiaiia 

steadily  growing  educational  work  may        s,  l.  kellogg  *• 
\x  conveniently  carried  on. 
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ESTEY  ORGANS 

Are  the  highest  triumphs  of 
the  organ  builder's  art.  They 
are  not  superior  in  one  point 
only,  but  in  a  dozen  points. 

In  design  and  durability;  in 
material  and  workmanship  ;  in 
tone  and  economy  of  price;  in 
variety  of  styles  and  sizes,  the 
famous  Estey  Organs 

LEAD  THE  WORLD. 

In  Chapels,  Schools,  Church- 
e  s ,  Conservatories,  Acad- 
emies, Music  Halls,  and  the 
home,  the  Estey  has  held  pre- 
eminence for  over  half  a 
century. 

At  bone  aad  ■broad:  in  Europe.  Asia, 
Africa,  and  AuMialia,  the  iwcel  nam  ol 
ifae  EMey  have  retnunded.  Over  itj.ooo 
Omana  made  aae  kM  lelJ  Ihc  late  ar  Ei- 
Ur  qoalltji  and  pri«. 

Larffe  lUustratea  Catalogue  free. 

ESTEY  ORGAN  COMPANY. 

BRAT TLEB PRO,  VT. 


There  are  plenty  of  people  whose  systems 
are  all  run  down  and  who  need  something 
to  restore  them  to  their  normal  state  of 
health.  Good  effects  have  been  followed  in 
hundreds  of  cases  by  the  use  of  the  Pabst 
Mall  Extract.  In  this  are  barley  for  the 
body  and  hops  (or  the  nerves  and  mind.  It 
is  contended  that  it  feeds  blood,  brain,  and 
'  bone,  gives  sleep,  drives  out  dyspepsia,  and 
:  thus  makesanew  person  of  the  user.  Those 
who  wish  to  know  more  of  this  preparation 
should  send  for  five  little  books  to  Pabst, 
I  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

If  an  American  article  is  jusl  as  good 
and  just  as  cheap  as  any  other,  Americans 
,  should  certainly  give  it  the  preference  in 
buying.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the 
high  quality  of  Dixon's  American  Graphite 
I  Pencils,  of  the  Jos.  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  Jer- 
|sey  City.  N.  J.  They  have  a  fine  smooth 
lead  and  are  well  graded,  as  many  teachers 
who  have  used  them  well  know.  If  not  ac- 
quainted with  them  send  sixteen  cents  for 
samples  worth  double  the  money,  not  for- 
getting 10  mention  The  School  Journal. 


r 


"Bay  state"  \ 

\  Guitars,  Hiiiidoliiis,        $ 

Banjos,  Zitliers,  ^ 

^  _  a  peculiarly  sweet  and  pow-  J 

erful  quahty  of   tone   which    distin-  J 

guishestftem  from  all  similar  instru-  C 

ments.    They  are  a  # 

'  TRIUMPH  OF 

I  TONE  PRODUCTION. 


A  large  number  of  copies  of  any  writing 
or  drawmg  may  be  made  easily  and  quickly 
by  using  the  Neograph  or  the  Simplex 
Printer.  It  is  a  great  convenience  to  have 
one  of  these  in  school.  For  a  circular  giv- 
ing particulars  send  to  Lawton  &  Co.,  10 
Vesey  street,  N.  V, 

No  careful  housewife  likes  to  set  her  table 
with  chipped  and  cracked  china,  and  she 
need  not  it  she  will  buy  her  leas,  coffees, 
and  spices  of  the  Great  American  Tea  Co., 
ji  Vesey  street,  N.  Y.  The  company  will 
give  a  great  many  other  premiums  with 
their  goods.    Write  for  full  particulars. 

Teachers  who  will  visit  New  York  during 
the  summer,  and  hundreds  of  them  will 
come  here  for  business  or  pleasure,  should 
make  a  note  of  the  tact  that  the  Grand 
Union  Hotel  is  situated  opposite  the  Grand 
Central  Depot.  Besides  being  in  the  cen- 
I  ter  of  the  shopping  and  theater  district,  it 
gives  first  class  fare  at  moderate  prices. 

I      It  is  very  convenient  to  have  at  hand  a 

!  work  of  reference  on  any  subject  in  which 

I  one  is  interested.  The  attention  of  teachers 
is  called  to  the  Complete  Practical  Cyclo- 
pedia  and   Modern  School  Methods,  pub- 

I  lished  by  the  Educational  Aid  Association 

lot  Chicago. 

I  A  great  many  books  of  a  high  quality  are 
being  added  to  the  list  of  the  Werner  Com- 

I  pany.  of  Chicago  and  New  York.  Among 
Chose  that  will  be  published  soon  are  The 
American  Government,  by  B.  A.  Hinsdale  ; 

'Arithmetical  Problems,  by  McHenrj'  and 
Davidson  ;  m  the  Stale  Government  series, 


The    History    and   C.vil    Goveromeni  of 

Missouri,  by  Prof.  J.U.  Barnard : Grammar 
School  Algebra.by  WiUiam  M.  Giflin :  Tht 
Werner  Primer,  by  F.  Lillian  Taylor ;  and 
the  Werner  Bookkeeping,  by  Edgar  C. 
Lantman.  Other  books  to  which  attention 
may  be  called  are  The  Werner  Mental 
Arithmetic,  adapted  to  anv  series  of  arith- 
metics :  Ellsworth's  New  Revised  Writing 
Books,  and  Greene's  School  Music  Course, 
in  three  books.  Fulldescripiive  catalogues. 
circulars,  and  sample  pages  will  be  sent  on 
application. 

The  Densmore  Typewriter  has  just  been 
provided  with  an  escapement  that  can  be 
set  for  beginners  and  as  they  advance  can 
be  set  for  rapid  work.  The  pupil  is  com- 
pelled to  work  rapidly  (cultivating  speedi 
when  the  escapement  is  set  for  speed,  or 
his  work  will  be  blurred  and  spoiled.  The 
The  main  office  of  the  Densmore  T\-pe- 
writer 'Co.  is  at  316  Broadway.  N.  V. 
There  are  over  two  hundred  offices  in  lead- 
ing cities  of  this  country,  besides  offices  in 
the  chief  cities  of  the  world. 

On  another  page  of  this  paper  will  be 
found  an  illustration  and  description  of  the 
Standard  and  Sine  Galvanometer  of  E.  S. 
Ritchie  &  Sons,  Brookline.  Mass.,  one  of 
the  several  instruments  manufactured  by 
this  firm.  It  interested  in  these  instruments, 
write  to  them  for  full  particulars. 

The  list  of  articles  now  considered  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  furnishing  of  aschoolis 
a  long  one,  including  blackboards,  crayons, 
erasers,  maps,  charts,  globes,  pens,  pencils, 
paper,  etc.  All  these  may  be  had  of  the 
United  States  School  Furniture  Co.,  New 
York  and  Chicago.  If  in  cither  of  those 
cities  during  the  vacation  give  them  a  call: 

Leads  like  velvet  and  finished  like  glass 
— such  is  the  guarantee  of  the  American 
Lead  Pencil  Co.,  of  New  York,  for  their 
pencils.  They  want  teachers  to  become 
acquainted  with  them  and  will  send  samples 
to  those  who  ask,  free. 

In  order  to  do  the  best  work  the  pupils 
should  be  supplied  with  the  best  stationery. 
"'  teachers  ate  aware  that  a  large 


In  design  they  are 
mate  combination  of  beauty  and 
gracefulness.  In  strength  they 
are  ail  that  the  best  of  materials 
and  perfect  const  ruction  can 
make  them.  They  are  built  to 
withstand  every  condition  of 
climate,  and  arc  fully  guaranteed. 

Miwest  in  price  of 
any  Strictly 

HIGH-CUSS  INSTRUMENTS,  i 


\    JOHN CHAYNES SCO,,    ? 

J  453-463  Waslilngton  3t..  J 

S  and  33  Court  St..  J 

S  BOSTON,  MASS.  t 


ery  &  Paper  Co.,  74  Duane  street.  N.  Y,. 
guarantee  to  supply  that  of  a  high  quality. 
Those  interested  can  obtain  full  inlorma- 
tion  from  their  Reference  Book,  and  their 
two  little  booklets  entitled  Past  and  Preseoi 
and  the  Gemsot  the  Salon.  These  are  in- 
structive as  well  as  interesting. and  for  one  of 
them   alone  it   would   pay  to   send   to   the 


MMPROVSHENT  THE  ORDER  OF  THE  AOB." 


THREE   NEW   MODEL. 

SMITH  PREMIER  TtPEWRJTERS. 

/VOS.     S,    3,    AND    4. 

HAVE   YOU   EXAMINED    THEM? 
MANY  IMPROVEMENTS  Heretoloie  Orerlooked  by  Other  Manuf&cturert. 


.<,«„„  THE  SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITER  COMPAHY, 
"■■""cSri'.-fn-  i1  JWffi^".*.?;.'""""'      Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


Principals  and  Teachers 


in   New  York   and  Connecticut   who  want 
to   make   money  during  vacation     will    do 
well  to  apply  to 
R.    H.   QALPEN,   3    East   14th   Street,    New    York. 
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Famous  -  - 
Paintings-  - 
of  the  World 

A  collection  of  32O  reproduc- 
tions of  the  World's  Great  Mas- 
terpieces, with  descriptions  by 
well-known  writers  and  intro- 
duction by 

LEW.  WALLACE. 
Twenty    parts — 16    pictures    in 

Send  10  Cents  for  Sample  Part. 

FINE  ART  PUBLISHING  CO. 

61  Eunt  9fh  Street,  Xeir    York, 


\S^^S9;mh 


Spdllir.  URtr  Wrilfit,      « 

T}ptwrill■^  SkHlbul,            4 

Eflillik,  Buldtti  Law,       * 

BMklinvlil,  Pockcl  DldlauiT. ! 


^RS.  HAILMANN'S  Tralnrng  School 
for    Kindergsrtners   and  Primary 

Teachers  (formerly  at  La  Porte,  lndiana|, 
will  be  reopened  nexl  Fail  at  WashinRton, 
C  C.     Send  for  circulars.  I    npnV^*' 

Eudora  L.  Hailmann.  I    KSTra 

1404  Bacon  Street,      Washing:ton,  D.  C.         ~ 


NITURIL  SLUE  BUGKBOtRDS 

ABE  THE  BEST.   Fi'ii  Co=l  (*<  On/y  Co-i. 

THE    BLUE   VALLEY 

1  ihe  8mi  Finished  and  roost  pfrfect  q1  any  Slaie 
lackboard  in  Uie  world,  receivfna  Higbeit  Awnril 
1  Columbian  Expeilllan.  ChlcB(o.^g3. 
Wtite  U9  (or  pricM  lad  full  piniculars.    We  car. 


Slmtln 81  on- Bangor  Hints  Syndlrnte, 

JAS.  L.   FOOTE.  Manager, 

:rs  and  Manulaciurtis,      SLur/warow,  P». 


I  TIRO  THING  tarMtnUlB  oorFBOTO 


If  f/ou  tiiant  your  boys  to  ntay  home 

o'nights  fftve  Ihrni  the  bftghtest 

Soldier's  Rortntnce, 


Years  of  AMerican  History, 


rk  the  gieal  events,  the  great  men.  and  the 

atelemenls  that  have  cuniributed  <o  make 

t  hi^lory  mosl  memorable  In  the  Jile  of  Ibe 

dern  world,"  by  Dr.  JoHK  Lord. 

[.  A  Full  Narrative,  by  Prof.  J.  H.  P*TTO». 

t  challtHges  comparison  for  accuracy ,  tene- 

s,  and  completeness. 

,300  Pages.   100  Podraits.     a  Vols  ,  Octavo, 

ra  cloth,  gdl  lop,  Ss- 


nD. 


The  Intertoven  Gospels  and  Cos- 


^L  HARMON1-.      By  Rev.  WlLLIAHPlTTENaSR. 

ospels;  inietleaved  pagei  showing  the  Har- 
ony.      According  lo  the    ..■  ..     ■     . 

:rsion.    lndeKe<,  references, 
■d  edges,  s  maps.  S 


Newei 


cloih, 


FORDS,  HOWARD,  &HULBERT, 

WE'W     YORK. 

Remunerative  vacation  work  for  I'eacbera. 


Si'KV 


STUDY  ARM  CHAIRS 


CHAS.  W.  ALLEN, 

49  Fulton  Street,         "gr&S'' 
.  .  .  BOSTON,  HASS. 

SLATE    BLACKBOARDS 

Best  PenngTlvaaU  band  shaved,  straight  stock,  perfect  finish. 
Blackboard  Cloth,  (Send  for  sample).  Msps,  Globes,  etc.,  School 
Desks,  S»  Adv.  GLOBE    FURNITURE    CO.,  in  this  paper. 
For  Catalogues  and  estimates  address. 

R.  H.  QALPEN,  3  East  14th  St.,  New  York. 


KINDER8ARTEN 


ilD  SCHOOL 
SDrPLDiS, 


Send  for  CntnloKne. 


The  Best  Yet.^'i'i' Simplest  too. 


Enptael't  OaldM  in  Vstnral  History. 

The  Treri  and  Shmbi.    WlikaiaiigureiolleaTei. 

The  Ferns  andEvtrgieeu. 

The  Day  BntterfliM  and  Doikflyeis. 

WItb  \i-,  new  Giiuiratlang.  ' 

XhaBeaUei  and  their  Kind,  wim  sm  new  iiioi- 

iruloDS.   Ttaecnlr  llluairatedbookcntbenibjsct. 

Eaeh,  gklaua,  lama,  p-ver.    Net,  SO  C». 

OTHER    QOOD    BOOKS. 

Geodale'iWUdFloweii,  wiihcoioredpiai™,  #7* 

lauiD'i  Ferni  of  IT,  A.    wiiheolored  plate..  10.«0 

Bmerton't  Life  on  the  Baaihora,     -      -      -  i.so 

Imarton't  atrnotore  and  Hablta  of  Spider*,  l-^o 

Inganoiri  Blrdi'  Reitinr.      -      -      -      -  i,3S 

Comitosk'iBtndy  of  Inaeoti.  (New.)       Sti.  a.TS 

Iroaki'  Invertebrate  Zoology.      -     •     -  3.0 

Behren'i  Xloroioopa  in  Botany,     -  -  ^^ 

Whitman'*  Method!  In  Anatomy,-      -      -  9.00 

BlSFmS,l'jt'''S"£S- 

USE  BARNES'  INK. 

**  A,  8.  B ABNES  &  CO..  R6  E.1 0th  St.  W.l, 


E 


STERBROOK'S 


^°-  °'*^  Standard  School  A'umbcrs. 

'  333*  444i    12S.   105  and  048. 

For  sale  by  all  Stationers, 

t.    ESTERBBOOK  STEEL  PEK  C0„  26  Mb  St ,  1. 1 
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Awarded  Eleven  AledaU  at  Columbian  Exposition,  1893. 


HEW  YORK : 
41  Barclay  Street. 


Philosophical  and 

Chemical  Apparatus. 

Fine  Cbemkals,  Microscopes,  Accessories, 
Balances,  IVeigbts,  and  Platinum. 

RICHARDS  &  CO.   Limited. 


CHICAGO: 
108  Lake  Street. 


Kodak 
Quality 


i>r(i.ja.  But  the  purduKT 
«f  &  ts^'"^  time-piece  feti  more  for  hii  moovr  Cluu 
*bc  man  irltb  the  chtsp  witcti. 


Physical  and 
Chemical  Apparatus 

MicroBCOpes,  Teleicopea  aod  L«itemi, 

Dyiuimos,  Hoton  «nd  Electrical 

Teat  Initmmetiti. 

Anatomical  Models. 

Chemical!  uid  Chemical  GU«i  Wktc. 

Special  Apparatni  ta  Order. 
a«ntl  for  Cataloguea  and  Price*. 

ALFRED  L.  ROBBINS  CO., 


MSTABLISBEli  ISBl. 

EIMER&AHEND, 

205-211  Third  Ave., 
NEW    YORK. 


Everything  I 
the  Chemical  and  Physical 
Laboratory  will  be  fur- 
nished of  best  qtiality  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Glass  and  metal  appara 
tus,  special,  made  to  order, 
according  to  drawings. 

Glass  blowing  and  en- 
graving done  on  premises. 


APPLETONS',£^ 
I IRRIRY  Lisriirts; 

L I D  n  n  n  I  ""<'""'• ';'  '"*e; 

reference.     Should    t>e 
I   I A  T  A    '1  ^^*  hands  of  every  book- 
I    IV    I   \  buyer  in  the  land. 
L  I  V    I   V  -  SEND  FOR  THEM. 

D.  APPLETOM  A  CO.,  Pubriihen,  Nmr  York. 


SCHOOL  OF  PEDAGOGY 
NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY. 

HenrrX.  XMCTMkan.D.I),,  I>L.D.,  Ctuuatllsr 


Twelve  major  and  minor  courses,  witbelec- 
tlves,  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of 
Pedagogy  and  Doctor  of  Pedagogy. 

Complete  professional  preparation  for  those 
seeking  to  become  superintendents,  princi- 
pals, professors  in  normal  schools,  and  teach- 
ers of  higher  rank. 

Year  begins  September  a7. 
Scholarships  Offered. 

Special  Scholarsfilp  for  Womea. 

Ftmlmu'iiu  ititiint/uU  im/,rw.mlU»,  mdJm, 
EDWARD  R.  SHAW,  Ph.D.,    DeaM, 
Unlverslijr  BxlldlSK. 
WABHINOTON  SQUARE,    •    ■    N.  Y.  CtTT. 

CHEMICALS 

AND 

APPARATUS 

Laboratory  Supplies  of  Erery  Descriptofl. 

Bullock  k  Crenshaw, 

— AND— 


Be  Massacbnsetts  Matoal  Life  Insurance  Co., 

■«»■-  SPRINGFIELD,    MASS.  ^i«25 

John  A,  Hall,  Pre^deni  H.  M.  Phillips.  Setrei»ry. 

JANUARY    I,    IBOB. 

Assets   f  15.653,366,60.      Liabilities,  f  14,509,694.31.      Surplus,  f  1,143,673.39. 

If  you  will  write  your  name,  dale  of  birth,  and  address,  in  the  blank  form  below,  and 
■lend  it  to  the  above  address,  we  will  cake  pleasure  in  showing  you.  not  an  "  estimate" 
out  a  "  statement"  showing  the  exact  values  in  cash  and  paid  up  insurance  which  would 
appear  in  a  Policy  issued  at  your  age. 

1  w«*  born  on  th« — day  of „...1r»  the  yaar 

My  Name  ie 

Addr«aels 


Arcll  SL, 
PHIUDELPHU. 


Physical  and  Cfaemical  Apparatna. 
Microscopes,  Telescopes, 
Photographic  Supplies, 

Optical  Lanterns  &  SUtlei. 
Only  (empUlt  SeiiHce  Factory  in  lie  H'etl. 
INSTRUMENTS  OP  PRECISION'TO  ORDBR- 
OHIOAQO. 


June  22,  1895 
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The  Committee  of  the  Whole— ^^^ 

ARE  INVITED  TO  INVESTIGATE  FULLY  THE 

ESSENTIALS  OF  ARITHMETIC,  Books  I.  and  II. 

By  Gordon  A.  Southworth,  Superiniendem  o£  Schools,  Somerville,  Mass. 
Book  L  is  now  ready.    -    Book  U.  is  in  ihe  hands  of  the  printers  and  will  soon  be  out. 


Nfilher  ihe  Coramiltm  of  Ten  nor  1 
these  books  before  making  thelc  reports. 

The  above  Commillee  are  earoewly  ioviied 


Commillee  of  Fideen  had  had  the  privilege  <i(  revieving  ' 
ilet  with  us  in  regard  to  Ihem,  either  personally 


LEACH,  SHEWELL  &  SANBORN,  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago. 


Aids  for  Teaching  Art  and  History. 

The  Prang  Educational  Company  are  now  publishing  a  series  of 
reproductions  of  fine  photographs  of  famous  buildings  and  monuments 
as  aids  for  teaching  Art  and  History, 

These  reproductions  are  about  20x28  inches  in  size,  of  the  same 
color  as  the  original  photographs,  and  do  not  fade  on  exposure  to  light, 
PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  EACH. 


shoaing   the  subjtcts 


r   far  publithtd,    will  bt  maiUd  e»  afpli 


THE    PRANG    EDUCATIONAL    COHPANY, 


646  Washios^toD  Street, 
BOSTON. 


47  East  loth  Street, 
NEW    YORK. 


151  Wabaah  Arenne. 
CHICAGO. 


The    American    Institute    of    Normal    Methods. 

Summer    Slohool^,     1  SOS. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION- Fmh J  jrude.  J>mwl>t0,  Flanofartt.  FetHHatuMp  (indi 
inx  rtrlltal  Irrl'Amg),  ana  .PAyilcot  Culliire.  New,  speciaiand  v»lii»blefealures  of  Beneialioleri 
TheEAHTKRN  HCHOOL  win  be  held  ac  Brown  nalTenl[r.ProTldeii«,n.[.,JnlrI«  to  Am.  3.  Inclnil 
~     'K.^.^T.^if."  .'*.^".<l?A  "f^y*  tield  at  tbe  Narltawnlem  Hllltarr  Aeademj.  HjRiilBad  Park,  (d< 


» io  A.  H.  ^onoN,  ao-M  wabub  ais.,  c 


SUMMER  COURSE  IN  LANGUAGES. 

Circulars  iiii  Broadway,  New  York. 
Bes:  advantages  for  learning  conversation.  Normal  Course  for  teachers. 

THE  BERLITZ  SCHOOL  OF  LANGUAGES. 

ASBURY  PARK.        -       -      N.  J.  I  AUDITORIUM,  -  CHICAGO,  ILL, 

Send  lor  li.i  af  publicallona  and  sample  paees  of  Ifae  illuatraied  BerhU  Method  ror  CbUdreo. 


4^y 


PlCTDRESpE 
TRUNK IME 

OF 

AMERICA. 


BLOCK  SAFETY  SIGNALS 

THE  ONLY  LINE 

WITHOUT      CHANCE 

FROM 

IfMW  YORK, 
CHICAGO, 

CLEVELANI>, 

CINCINNATI, 

Beautiful 
Chautauqua  Lake, 

LOCATBD  AT  A  HIGH  AlaTTTCDE, 
AMIDST  CHABHINO  SORBOUNDINOS, 
ITS    I4HOBE8     DOTTED     BT     HOTELS 

OF    rvnsuAL   BXCGLiaENCE,  chac- 

TArQDA  LAKE  IS  FAHOUd  A8 

THE  IDUL  SUMMEB  RESOBT, 


PICTURESQUE  ERIE  LINES. 

O.    I.    ROBERTS, 

Pen.  Pa«»anger  Agent. 


COOK    COUNTY    NORMAL    SUMMER    SCHOOL, 

.Kc,<  W.  Pabkhr.  Principal.      CHICAGO  (EMBI^WOOD),  ILL.       WiiBL-K  S.  Jackkak.  Manager, 


A  Syite 


c  Presfi 


■s  PriHCipltS 


cully  o/lh, 

Tlirw  Wsekt,  Jnlf  15  to  Aogmt  3,  189B.  Fltteaa  Well  Sqnipped  DeputuMiti. 

For  Circulars  BivinK  discounl  lo  clubs  and  a  full  lynopiis  of  Ihe  lourse  of  Mudr,  addreii 

WILBCR  R.  JACKMAN,  HaDBBer,  6916  Ferrr  At.,  StftUon  "O,"  OhlenKo. 


Charles  De  Silver  &  Sons,  No.  (G)  noa  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Pnbliiheraof  HamiltoD,  Locke  &  Clark's  "INTERLINEAR  CLASSICS" 

Greek  aimlgbc  be  ItaA'^  olh^°H  eu^T  and  dcll^blfull/ Id  oneyear."— HiLTOK. 

F(rir<l,  Ccaar,  Horacr.  Cictro.  Salluil.   OvM.  JuBtnal.  lAvy,  Bomtr'i  Iliad,  Ottptl  if  SI.  John,  aad 
dark-i  Pn 


&" 


I  i-W&nfuica'f  fW«<A  Sir 


4  BUIOTtf,  tord'i  t 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT'S  STEEL  PENS, 

The  Most  Perfect  Pens  Made, 
HAVE  FOR  FIFTY  YEARS  BEEN  THE  STANDARD. 

Hii  Celebrated  Numben 

303,    404,    604  E.F,,    351,    601  E.F.,    170, 

and  hii  other  styles  may  be  badol  all  dealers  throughout  Ihe  world. 

GOLD    MBDAL,    PARIS    BXPOSITIONB,    1S7S    and    I SSO 

And  the  Award  at  tbe  Worl^M  Columbian  ExpoaUUtn,  Chicago, 

JOSEPH  OJU.OTT  A  SONS,  91  John  StreM,  NEW  YORK. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

For  Vacation  Work, L°n0.h 


OUR  JOURNET  AROUND  THEWORIO, 


>[r*.  Free  OntflC 


and  Exelutive  Ttrrttorv. 

nifnts.^nd  ^pecLmenB  or  tbe  niuitratlnni.   Addreaa 
A.  D.  VOBTHUrorO*!  *  CO.,  HartfWd,  Ceim 


CORTINA  TEXT-BOOKS. 


-•4S 


:mua  n  M  Lecciohb.    etb  ei.,  clotb.   -      -      -  zoo 

nuHCBUiaOLcaaana.    Parti.     -      -      -      -  JO 

UtfARO.     4tb«].  iDSDBDiallBIMlEDglUll,        -        •  .Ti 

BHBlAboDlj.  wlthSaglUbvdeabuIarj,     •      -  JX 

ELliiDuw>-ctbed.Bpanlaliand  Bngllib,      -      -  JO 

BpanlA  wttb  Bnglfib  Tocalmlar;.       -      -      -  .W 

[ttBFtiUDitaLLWu,  Id. ed. annoi'd In Eiullib,  X 

•L  FIHUa  DC  NoaMt,  novel,  wltta  Eng.  TooabolBry,  .IS 

^nuoa EsFiHoiK.  Kb ed.  All tbeSpanlih verba.  M 

Catalogue 


J.  U.  OriOOTTT, 

nr.  ft  A.    K.   Johnston's   Wall   Mafs. 

and  aUUiiaiof  SCHOOL  SUPPLIBS. 

•  WMt  lith  It..  Vew  TNk. 
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National  Educational  Convention, 

DENVER,  COLORADO,  JULY,   1895. 
C  OLORADO   SHORT  LINE. 

Either  going  to  or  leluiniTig;  from  ice  National  Educatianal  CoDvention  you  should  pa«« 
tbrougli  St.  Louis,  the  Gate-Way  to  the  Southwest,  one  of  Ihe  greatest  commercial  centen  in  Ihe 
United  States,  and  a  point  which  piescnti  many  aitractions.  Tower  Hill  Park  is  one  of  Ihe  most 
beautiful  parks,  and  cne  of  (he  Snest  ciampleE  of  landscape  gardening  in  the  world. 

Shaw's  Botanical  Gardens  contain  planu  from  all  parts  al  the  world  and  should  be  seen  bv 


a  Uni 


1  Statioi 


trains  entering  and  leavm^  Ihe  cityarnve  and  depart,  and  one  which  is  consider! 
specimens  of  architecture  in  Ihe  Uoited  States  and  is  ihe  largest  In  the  world. 

The  COLORADO  SHORT  LINE  teaches  from  St.  Lou.s  to  Kansas  City,  aod  thence 
through  Kansas  and  Colorado  to  Pueblo.  Leaving  Pueblo  under  the  shadows  of  Ihe  Rocky  Moun- 
talus  It  takes  its  course  to  Denver.  Pikes  Peak  and  the  Rocky  MouDlaina  are  in  sight  for  izo  miln. 
Dailj  trains  are  operated  via  Ihis  tine,  carrying  Pullman  Buflel  Sleeping  Cars  and  free  Reclioi 


CbaicCars. 

For  fuithei 


,  rates  of  fare,  pamphlets,  etc.,  address 


nOr^r*     semne  books  thai  are  hve  and  fun  of  helpful  hinU. 
KiyjyJtJ    ating,  forceful,  oripinal,  in'truelive,  unique  and  enti 

An  agent  write*  ;  "I  likecan-     RPTTPO  Tl " 

vasEing  better    than    teaching."     DC  I     1  CK  ho „..„  ,. 

"  1  consider  it  worth  it*  weight  in  gold."  RP  ^T"  B")'^'^  never  regret  owning  one  of 

"  Written  with  delicacy,  bravery  and  wisdom."      OdJ  i    our  works,  as  they  contain  Ihe  ounce 
Send  posMI-cBrd  oDly  for  sample  pa^a  UMl  term-  to  Acmia.       of  prevention  lor  human  ills. 

Address  STOCKHAH  &  CO.,  cor.  Market  and  Madison  Sts.,  Cliicago,  111. 


RFTTFD  tERMS  to'aHents  i 

V.  „  i-JV_housecan  give,  wilh  new  and  live  lemtoij. 


Oat  of  the  Beaten  Path 


^^m. 


Are  the  Vacation  Trip! 
on    the    Great    Lakti 

NORTHERN 
STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY'S      T^^^^ 

Exclusively  Passenger  Steanuhipi 
NORTHWEST  «nd  NORTHLAND. 


The  Dustless  and  Most  Delight- 
ful Route  Acroaa  the  Continent. 

end  3e.  ■lamp  far  lanrlai  vnblleallaa. 
A.  A.  HEARD,  Qmm,  ^A»m.  JkagHT, 


The  St.  Denis  Hotel 

BitOADW/ir  »HO   El^VMMTH    SriMCT, 

0/^.v,Or«,c*.rr*,  NEW  YORK. 

The  St.  Denis  Is  ihc 


then 


c  Euni 


It  has  beeR  recently  enlanred  bra 
1  that  doubles  its  fornier  apicaj. 
!aim  is  one  of  the  linesl  ■pecitDol 
Btion  in  ihiscoumry.  Within  a 
■cks  from  the  boiel  are  all  lb*  eda- 

WILLIAM  TAYLOR,  Ptw. 


-HE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  COMPANY,  5-7  East  16th  St,  New  York, 

can  completely  fill  at  the  lowest  rates  all  orders  for  School  and  Miscell.\neous 
Books  wherever  published  and  promptly  forward  same  in  a  single  shipment.  Supplying 
schools  with  books  a  specialty.  Catalogues  of  and  estimates  for  Schooi.  and  Libr.^ry 
Books  on  application.     Send  for  catalogue  of  School  Books  of  all  publishers. 


THE  ^ISK^TEA£BERS^^^ 

4  Aahbunon  Place.  Boston,  Mass. ;  Saj  Twelfth  Street.  WasalnKton,  E 

70  Fiflh  Avenue,  New  Vork,  N.  Y. :      '^  (X.  Century  BuiUinB.  N 

3S;  Wabash  Avenue.  CbicaKO,  III.  :  ilc^  South  SJiili 


TEACHERS'    AQENCY 

OF  RELIABLE 

American   and  Forelen  Teacliets,   Prolenoti,  and 
Musicians  of  both  sues  for  (JniTcrsitiea.  CoUeio, 


^duH  of  school  propenj. 

E.  MIRIAM  COYRIBRB. 
tb  Avenue,  cor.  loth  St.,        Nnr  Voik  Cm. 


T»artHS^Waiit8d!j;:SS.^'5|'sr 


No  Fee  for  Registration. 


MISSIOVS   A 


Miss Boaine.soloQganil  favorably  .    . 

ichem'  (]o.operailTe  Assor'iallonk  will  be  pleased 


This  is  the  beat  powlble  ttusrantceoC  faithful  1 

in  the  A^ocy  work  (formerly  (hlef  clerk  ottbel , 

to  hear  froin  al!  her  oln  (rlcndg,  nnrt  'o  make  tbe  acuuslntanee  of  ut« 

time,  and  shewiU  be  n^ad  10  reply  slaCltig  what  she  believes  she  van  do  for  each.    Add 

NATIONAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  Misa  Olean  Bodine,  A/ana^fr. 
24-ae  Van   Buren   Street,  lAthanaaamt  Second  door  cast  of  W^b^ib  ave..  CHICAGO. 


AMERICAN    AND    FOREICH 

TEACHERS'    AQENCY 

Mrs.    M.  J.   YOUNC-FUI.TON, 


■ta  Unl*p  tMai 


r.  Seir  Y»r 


BntisMt  Oflieei :  I  lOTreir 


tSt.,  BOSTON,   a  I  I  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO, 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 


Lady1 


Provides    Schools   of    all    Grades    with    Con., 

Teachers  with  Good  Records  In  Obtaining  Positions. 

r^rafiH^tmct  milk  schecl  offlcm  and  Uacktrt  U  invilld. 

"■"■  •"  ".  FRENCH,  Mmn>Ker.  »4  ( 


Teachers.      Aaeiste 


,   Albany,  : 


ool"    sitioni  in  Pen™  IvaniJi '^^     "*' 

Add™s'^fUiriATToSAlf'EmJCAT10*lfjS 
BCBEAtt.  RoncRT  L.  Mveks.  Manaaer. 
(nib  year.)  HARRISBURG,  P.*. 


\r  There  are  several  Kood  a^rencles  but  If  you  wish  one 

Y  cS    ^'nsX  stands  high  with  school  officers,  that  recommends 
^"^    teachers  and  fills  positions.    Register  in 

The  Penna.   Educational   Bureau,  '^^SLLEHTowfirPA.'* ' 


An  Agency  %i:^]'  y)  p."'p^.';™  '"^ 
t^^.7^T...^^  that  ^tT^^f'^^LA 
!oil™thVt  ?°'*inw«'"°"ouf?  Recommends 

C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Svkacise,  N.  Y. 


THE  ALBERT  &  CLARK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 

(C.  J.  ALBERT  &  B.  F.  CLARK,  ^/d.afr-i.l  2  |  |    WabaSh   AVQ.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Bgiablltbed  188;.    The  Urgeit  and  best  equipped  Asency  In  the  West. 
CP- Agent  far  Northweit:    C.  P,  BOOERN,  Marahalltown,  la. 


Sebermerborn's  Teacbers'  Agener 
Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 
Eiubliihed  iSsj. 
3  East  uth  Street,  N.  Y. 
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To 

Remove 
That  Tired 
Feeling,  Take 


1   THE  OHIT  WOBUyS  FAIB 

'Sarsaparilla 
Over  Half  a  Century 
Old.    Why  Not 
Pet  the  Best? 

AVER'S  PILLS  cure  H«*d*eh«, 


Indigesfm 

Horsford*s  Acid  Phosphate 

Is  the  most  effective  and  agree- 
able remedy  in  existence  for 
preventing  indigestion,  and  re- 
lieving those  diseases  arising 
from  a  disordered  stomach. 


Dr.  W.  W.  Gardner,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  says  :  "  I  value  it  as  an  escel- 
lenf  preventive  of  indigestion,  and 
a  pleasant  acidulated  drink  when 
properly  diluted  with  water  and 
sweetened." 

Descriptive  pamphlet  free  on  application  to 

Bamford  Chemical  Worka,  PraTld«ne«>  B.  I. 

Beware  of  Substitutes  and  Imitalion<i. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 


A  New  Plan 

Teachers   for  coming  school   year  in 

want  of  positions  can  learn  of  same  at 

small  cost.     No  commissions  to  pay. 

American  Teachers'  Bureau, 

Room  67.  241-243  State  St.,  Chicago. 


S  "  How  to  Know         J 
S  New  York"  J 


J    A  ilngle  w 


lOT^L,  NewYork  ^ 


•♦%%*%♦♦*•%*  ***^*^« 


For  the  meetiag  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  at  Denver,  Colo.,  in  July, 
nc«t,  the  Western  trunk  lines  have  named  a 
rate  of  one  standard  fare,  plus  two  dolUrs 
for  the  round  trip.  Variable  routes  will  be 
permitted.  Special  side  trips  at  reduced 
rates  will  be  arranged  for  from  Denver  to 
all  the  principal  points  of  interest  through- 
out Colorado,  and  those  desiring  to  extend 
the  trip  to  California,  Oregon,  and  Wash- 
ington, ^11  be  accommodated  at  satisfac- 
lorvrates.  Teachers  and  others  that  desire, 
"  intend  attending  this  meeting  or  of  malf- 1 

^  a  Western  trip  this  summer,  will  find  I 
this  their  opportunity.  The  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  Railway  (hrst-class  in 
every  respect)  will  run  through  cars  Chica- 
go to  Denver.  For  full  particulars,  write  to 
or  call  on  Geo.  H.  Heaftord,  General  Pas- 
senger and  Ticket  Agent,  Chicago,  III. 

At  the  Dermatological  Institute  of  John 
H.  Woodbury,  1 17  West  4ind  street,  N.  Y., 
a  series  of  operations  are  performed  to  re- 
e  imperfections  on  the  face  so  that  its 
whole  appearance  ischaugedand  improved. 
One  of  these  removes  "  crow  feet,"  another. 
wrinkles,  another  contracts  the  skin  back  ot 
the  ear  and  causes  it  to  lie  close  to  the 
head,  an  inner  operation  on  the  nose  is  for 
catarrh  ;  others  reduce  the  nostril  partition, 
and  tbe  hump  on  the  nose,  etc.  Still  others 
are  for  superflu'ous  hair,  moles,  warts,  red 
eins,  frecVles,  and  other  disfigurements.  If 
L  is  not  possible  to  call  send  a  stamp  for  a 
32-page  book,  illustrated,  on  skin,  scalp, 
lervous,  and  blood  diseases,  the  proper  sci- 
entific treatment  of  the  complexion,  hair, 
and  skin. 

A  stronz  evidence  of  the  merit  of  the 
Hammond  Typewriters  is  the  fact  that  one 
hundred  of  them  are  used  in  tbe  Chicago 
schools.  The  qualities  that  the  manufac- 
turers claim  for  them  are  lightness  and  elas- 
ticity of  touch,  simplicitv,  and  capacity  to 
produce  a  variety  of  work.  Write  for  cata- 
logue and  prices  and  then  judge  for  your- 
self of  the  land  of  work  done  oy  this  ma- 
chine. Address  the  Hammond  Typewriter 
Co.,  403  East  63nd  street,  N.  Y. 

Before  putting  in  the  blackboards,  those 
having  charge  of  the  building  of  schtml- 
houses  would  do  well  to  investigate  the 
merits  of  the  blackboards  oi  the  Crown 
Slate  Company,  1 50  West  3Sth  street,  N.  V., 
quarry  and  mills  at  Pen  Argyl,  Pa.  They 
are  described  as  of  even  color,  perfect  finish, 
unfading,  free  from  ribbons  and  spots,  and 
having  a  soft  dead  surface.  Orders  are 
filled  promptly,  boxed  and  delivered  free  on 
cars  at  the  mills. 

Those  who  have  observed  the  workings 
of  Frick's  Automatic  Electric  Program 
Clock  (Fred.  Frick,  manulacturer,  Waynes- 
boro, Pa.},  are  surprised  at  the  accuracy 
with  which  it  announces  the  various  periods 
in  the  school  program.  It  is  a  wonderful 
apparatus,  and  is  being  introduced  into 
schools  of  all  kinds.  It  has  recently  been 
adopted  by  Haverford  college,  Haverford, 
Pa.;  Worcester  (Mass.)  academy:  Cas- 
cadella  school,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  University 
ol  South  Dakota,  Vermilion ;  Shamokin 
(Fa.)  high  school :  Sam  Houston  nor- 
mal school,  Huntsvilte,  Texas ;  Effingham 
(Kan.)  high  school,  ind  many  other  insti- 
lutions. 

No  teacher  who  wishes  to  ke«p  up  with 
the  best  thought  in  his  profession  can  af- 
ford to  be  without  the  books  in  the  Inter- 
national Education  series,  of  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.  It  is  sufficient  recommendation  tor 
them  to  say  that  they  are  edited  by  Dr. 
William  T.  Harris,  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion, and  that  volumes  have  been  written  by 
such  writers  as  Johann  Fricdrich  Rosen- 
krantz,  Prof,  F  V.  N.  Painter.  W.  N.  Hail- 
mann.  L,  R.  Klemti,  R.  H,  Quick,  W.  H. 
Payne,  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Joseph  Baldwin, 
Josephine  Jaivis,  Susan  E.  Blow,  Felix 
Adler,  and  others. 


A  Trilby  Foot 

or  any  other  sort 
requires 
boots  and  a 
neat  akirt 
edge; 


do  not   deface 
the  shoes  and 
give  the  most 
elegant  finish  to  the  skirt  edge. 

A  aloflia-S.  H.  A  M."  mmfattrt  fipni  th(M,„t 
Hit laltsl  Parisian  coshimts,  maikd/or  113c.  in  ilamps. 
Jbt  S.  H.  *M.  Co.,P.O.  Box  099.  New  Ynrk. 

••S.H.&M."  Dreas  Stays  aretbeBest. 


The  Best  Is 

BROWN'S 

FRENCH 

DRESSING 

For  Ladlu'  tod  Oblldmi'i 

Boots  A  Shoes. 


TUITION    FRKB. 

CHICAGO    FBEB    KINBBROART|;l|t__AMOCIATIOS 


1  S.  Brjan,  MargMM  W. 


The  Posse  Gymnasium 

oflen  a  (horougb  normal  course.  Hedals  [or 
mettiods :  Boaton.  1891,  Chicago,  189J,  and 
Antweip,  1804.  Summer  couise,  July  8th  to 
Aunist  9th,  inclusive,  ylh  Vear  opens  Sept. 
ifith.  Address 
Baron  NILS  Posse,  K.G.V.,  B.Sc.,  «.G., 

aj  Irvington  Slreet,  BOSTOH. 


THE  SPRUUE 
COBRESPONOENCI 
SCHOOL  0(  LAW 


Home 


VsUpsnlnUnAn     

SpngM  Cones  pun  denes  School  of  La 


HKHNICMKNN 

Medical  Golleee  and  Hospital 

OF   CHICAOO,  M.LiNOI8- 


BUGKETE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

1.  c^ianSTAai^aw  BELLS 


DefTp^aDSiid  prloM  ou  spplkullcD 


READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  men- 
tioning   Thx    Jot/RMAL     when 
commnnicating  with  advertisers. 
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School  books  wear  out,  and  besides  they 
collect  the  germs  of  disease  Ibat  are  thus 
communicated  from  one  pupil  to  another. 
Happily  a  way  has  been  found  to  decrease 
wear  and  to  prevent  coniaeion— it  is  by 
covering  the  books.  The  Holden  System 
for  Preservine  Books  provides  not  only  for 
covermg  the  books,  but  (or  supplying  miss- 
ing leaves  and  mending  torn  ones.  During 
the  summer  vacation  the  books  may  be  put 
in  good  conriiiion  for  the  coming  year. 
Send    a  two-cent  stamp   to  the    Holden 


used  in 'many  cities  and  well  liked. 

It  is  announced  tbat  two  new  arithmeti 
by  Supt.  Edward  Brooks,  of  Philadelphi  . 
will  be  ready  tfais  month.  The  Normal 
Rudiments  of  Arithmetic  and  the  Normal 
Standard  Arithmetic.  These  books  while 
entirely  new  are  based  upon  the  principles 
which  have  made  all  the  text-books  written 
by  Dr.  Brooks  popular  and  lasting  with  ef- 
ficient teachers.  The  other  Brooks'  arith- 
metics are  too  well-known  to  need 
Two  other  important  books  are  now  ready 
— Beitzel's  Primary  Word-Builder  and 
Beilzel's  Advanced  Word-BuiIder.  Ma- 
gill's  Reading  French  Series  is  still  winning 
favor.  Write  to  Christopher  Sower,  Phila- 
delphia, for  descriptions  of  these  and  other 
books. 

That  "  Time  is  money  "  is  a  maxim  that 
is  probably  not  sufficiently  appreciated  in 
the  schools.  Therewas  a  full  realization  of 
its  truth,  however,  in  the  minds  of  those 
whoplaaned  and  prepared  the  Commercial 
and  Common  School  Books.of  Williams  & 
Refers,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Tbev  are  inter- 
esting and  original.  The  subjects  covered 
arc  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand,  Commercial 
Law.  Arithmetic,  Penmanship.  Civil  Gov- 
ernment. Political  Economy,  Correspon- 
dence, Grammar,  and  Spelling, 

The  use  of  the  typewriter  is  soon  to  be- 
come so  universal  that  children  ought  to 
learn  bow  to  manipulate  it.  It  is  a  great 
aid  in  the  learning  of  spelling,  punctuation, 
capitalizatkin.  and  the  formation  of  sen- 
tences. The  manufacturers  claim  that  the 
No.  4  Caligraph  is  very  near  perfection.  It 
is  certainly  a  verv  nne  machine.  The 
American  Writing  Machine  Co.,  137  Broad- 
way, N,  Y.,  will  send  a  full  description  on 
application. 

Educate  the  brain  through  itae  hand.  To 
do  this  provide  sloyd  for  the  pupils,  and 
materials  such  as  are  supplied  by  Chandler 
&  Barber,  Boston,  Mass.  They  furnish 
sloyd  tools,  models,  supplies,  and  manual 
traming  outfits.  They  expect  to  fit  up  many 
schools  before  the  fall  term  begins. 

Music  has  attained  a  firm  place  in  the 
school  course  and  rightly  too,  tor  there  are 
cither  subjects  that  could  be  dispensed  with 
with  far  less  loss.  Teachers  should  exam- 
ine the  Model  Music  Course,  a  natural  sys- 
tem of  instruction  specially  prepared  for 


Beecham's  pills  are  for  bilious- 
ness, bilious  headache,  dyspep- 
sia, heaitburn,  torpid  liver,  diz- 
ziness, sick  headache,  bad  taste 
in  the  mouth,  coated  tongue, 
loss  of  appetite,  sallow  skin,  etc., 
when  caused  by  constipation; 
and  constipation  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  all  of  them. 

Go  by  the  book.  Pills  loc.  and 
aSC.  a  box.  Book  free  at  your 
druggist's  or  write  B.  F.  Allen  Co., 
365  Canal  Street,  New  York. 

AoDual  aalei  mote  than  6,000,000  boxci. 


study  in  the  public  schools  by  John  A, 
Broelthoven  and  A.  J,  Gantvoort.  The 
authors  aimed  to  prepare  a  natunl  and 
gradual  course,  parallel  to  the  mental  and 
emotional  development  of  the  child.  The 
course  is  carefully  graded  with  a  special 
view  to  the  needs  of  uie  regular  teacher  and 
the  arrangement  is  such  as  to  assist  the 
superintendent  or  principal  in  supervising 
the  study  of  music  throughout  tne  whole 
school  year.  Specimen  pages  will  be  sent 
by  the  John  Church  Co.,  Cincinnati,  New 
York,  and  Chicago. 

There  are  people  still  alive  who  went  to 
school  in  log  school -houses,  warmed  their 
feet  before  open  school  fire-places,  and  sat 
upon  slab  benches.  But  such  school-houses 
are  not  good  enough  for  the  children  of  to- 
day. Tney  should  have  buildings  fitted  up 
with  first-class  articles,  like  the  school 
desks,  blackboards,  maps,  chaits.  etc .  ol 
the  United  States  School  Furniture  Co . 
Chicago  and  New  York.  No  school-house 
should  be  put  up  now-a-days  without  ihe 
modem  improvements. 

Among  the  useful  books  Issued  by  Lee 
&  Shepard,  Boston,  are  King's  Picturesque 
Geographical  Readers.  These  teach  geog- 
raphy in  the  most  (ascinatingway  by  means 
of  journeys;  facts  learned  through  such 
narratives  will  never  be  forgotten.  Methods 
and  Aids  in  Geography,  by  the  same 
author,  is  also  a  very  helpful  book.  Miss 
F.  E.  Oliver's  Fir*t  Lessons  in  Natural 
Science  is  a  unique  and  practical  script 
reader,  designed  to  teach  the  youngest  chil- 
dren to  observe  the  life  about  them.  Be- 
sides they  have  works  for  kindergartners, 
American,  English,  Roman,  and  Grecian 
histories,  and  many  other  desirable  books. 
A  list  will  be  found  in  another  column. ' 

It  might  be  asserted  that  the  civilization 
of  people  is  in  proportion  to  their  use  and 
appreciation  of  fine  soap.  In  this  age  peo- 
ple do  not  make  a  religion  of  uncleanliness  1 
but  live  up  to  the  injunction  that  "  cleanli- 
i  is  next  to  godliness."  This  is  the  rea- 
why  there  is  such  a  demand  tor  Packer's 
Tar  Soap.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  cleans- 
ing, sootning,and  antiseptic  qualities.  Many 
ladies  consider  this  an  mdispensable  article 
for  the  toilet.  As  it  is  in  general  demand, 
kept  by  dealers  all  over  the  country. 


teacher  and  pupils.  It  is  easy,  on  accoun  1 
of  the  type  and  arrangement  of  matter,  to 
find  the  words,  and  the  pronunciation,  ety- 
mology, and  definitions  are  clearly  giv  n. 
All  necessary  information  may  be  obuined 
of  G.  &  C.  Merriam,  Springfield,  Mass. 

"  The  University  Tutorial  Series  is  evi- 
dently written  by  skilled  teachers."  writes 
one  critic.  1  he  following  are  among 
the  books  that  have  received  high  com- 
mendations; A  Manual  of  E'hics.by  Prof. 
J.  S.  Mackenzie  of  the  University  college  of 
South  Wales,  Cardiff;  The  English  Lan- 
guage :  Its  History  and  Structure,  by  W. 
H.  Low,  M.  A  ;  Cicero — De  Amiciiia  and 
Dc  Senectute,  edited  by  A.  H.  Alicrott,  M. 
A.,  and  W.  F.  Masom,  M.  A.;  Text-Book 
o(  Magnetism  and  Electricity,  by  R.  W. 
Stewart,  D.  Sc.  Write  to  W.  B.  Clive,  65 
Fifth  avenue,  N.  Y.,  for  full  list  and  de- 
scription of  the  series. 
Many  people  have  decided  that  they  can- 
it  learn  to  play  a  musical  instrument ; 
It  are  they  right  ?  We  think  not.  With 
the  aid  of  Winner's  Eureka  Instruction 
Book  any  one  with  ordinary  musical  ability 
can  learn  to  play  well  enough  during  the 
summer  months  to  make  it  a  source  of 
great  comfort  and  pleasure.  The  Eureka 
books  are  intended  for  pupils  living  at  a 
distance  from  the  music  teacher,  or  for 
those  that  cannot  comleniently  employ  one. 
^'•'  discriplions  of  these  and  a  list  of  sum- 
music,  write  to  Oliver  Ditson  Co., 
Boston. 


Must  Praise  Hood's 


BaTllIe,  PennsylTBnLs. 


work  tisrd.  eat  bean- 
|]j  Bud  sle«p  «rlL 
Mr  wlf«  laji  tbrra 
IsnottilngllkeHood't 
8srsaparllU.  CutX 
JOBK   W.  Sktuu, 


Hood's^"^  Cures 


imaj 


General  Grant  lived 
on  Bovinine  the  last 
four  months  of  his 
life. 


OUT  THIS  OUT.    Pr««eiit>touT<MlloeiDd 
;ou  will  receive  FREE  a  botUeof 

SILURIAN  WATER 

A  Perfect  Able  Witei^DoctAi*  mf : 

"A  Wonderful  Kldn«y  Water." 

TUtrOB  HiaSCB  *  CO..  749  Broadway,  ■.  T. 


Waltii[liiini[tllii.umttt, 


PURE,  HIGH   CRADE 

Cocoas  and  Chocolates 

'HrGHEsfAWARDS 
Industrial  and  Food 

EXPOSITIONS 

IN  EURQPE_AND_AHENCIl 
Caution :    1°  .'"'mi^nS! 

ilAia  on  tmtb  {Hckai^ 

SOLD  BY  QIIOCEfiS  EVERYWHERE. 
WUnR  BAKEII  1  CO.  LTD.   DONHEtTU,   HH 
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The  high  quality  of  the  books  of  the 
American  Book  Co.,  both  as  regards  con- 
tents, and  typography,  and  illustration,  is 
well  known.  1  hey  are  made  to  comply 
with  the  needs  of  the  schools  to-day. 
They  are  constantly  revised  to  date,  re- 
newed as  to  type,  illustrations,  maps,  etc., 
and  mechanically  improved  whenever  pos- 
sible. The  list  of  authors  of  the  firm  in- 
cludes many  of  the  most  distinguished 
scientists  and  educators  of  the  English- 
speaking  world.  On  another  page  will  be 
found  a  partial  list  of  books  and  authors. 

In  the  preparation  of  Potter's  Elemen- 
tary Geograpny  and  Advanced  Geography 
the  object  has  been  to  do  away  with  me- 
chanical memorizing  and  to  train  the  pupil 
to  think,  and  teach  him  how  to  study  and 
how  to  use  his  book.  Elements  of  Eng- 
lish Grammar  and  English  Grammar  and 
Analysis  are  the  outcome  of  practical  work 
with  more  than  a  score  of  classes.  Makers 
of  Our  Country,  for  supplementary  reading, 
is  just  the  booK  to  get  the  pupils  interested 
inour history.  For  full  information  in  regard 
to  these  and  many  other  text-books,  write 
to  John  E.  Potter  &  Co,,  mi  Market  street, 
Philadelphia, 

Do  not  be  a  slave  to  the  pen  when  work 
with  a  typewriter  is  so  much  easier  and 
faster.  If  a  new  one  comes  too  high,  get 
a  second-hand  machine.  At  the  Tyfxwriter 
Exchange,  10  Barclay  street.  Remingtons 
are  sold  for  I40,  Cmigraphs  for  $15,  and 
Yosts  and  Hammonds  for  )30. 

H  living  in  a  city  where  the  water  is  not 
as  pure  as  it  ought  to  be,  it  can  be  greatly 
improved  by  usmg  a  good  filter.  Atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  filler  of  the  Gate  City 
Filler  Co.,  35  Murray  St.,  New  York.  In 
this  a  porous  natural  stone  is  used  as  the  fil 
tering  medium ;  this  makes  the  watci 
chemically  pure.  The  capacity  is  from  live 
gallons  and  upward  per  hour,  according  to 
the  pressure  and  the  amount  of  deposit  in 
the  water. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  a  beauiiCul  ma- 
chine, like  the  Smith  Premier  Typewriter, 
work.  The  three  new  model  machines, 
Nos.  2,  3.  and  4.  have  many  improvements 
that  those  who  contemplate  making  pur- 
chases ought  to  examine.  Address  ilic 
Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Co  ,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

The  desks  of  the  Manhattan  School  and 
Church  Furniture  Works,  No.  117  Clinton 
Place,  New  York,  represent  fitly  years'  es- 
perience  in  furnishing  schools  in  the  met- 
ropolitan district.  They  will  gladly  make 
an  estimate  on  any  schools  that  are  to  be 
refurnished  or  on  the  furnishing  of  new 
buildings. 

Whether  we  study  the  stars  or  the  life 
in  a  drop  of  water,  or  investigate  the  truths 
of  chemistry  and  physics,  instruments  and 
apparatus  are  necessary.  These,  made  es- 
pecially for  schools,  are  furnished  by  the 
Alfred  L.  Robbins  Co.,  179  Lake  street, 
Chicago.  Send  for  a  catalogue  of  their 
microscopes,  telescopes,  dynamos,  stereop- 
ticons,  air  pumps,  etc. 

Carbon  photographs  of  European  cathe- 
drals, castles,  abbeys,  arches,  and  statuary 
have  been  secured  by  Frank  Hegger,  1 51 
Broadway,  N.  Y.  Their  size  is  36x48 
inches  which  has  allowed  the  highest 


Pears' 

Pears'  soap  does 
nothing  but  cleanse;  it 
has  no  medical  prop- 
erties. 

Use  it  always  and 
give  it  time. 

It  brings  back 
health  and  the  color 
of  health  to  many  a 
sallow  skin. 


OKIEITlLCREM,:IiGICiLBEiDnFlER, 


Jury  10  Ih.  ikln. 
?ERD.  T,  HOPKINS.  PiopT,  H  Gml 

PorHlebj.Il  DntglMU  ud  F.Dt 
tbrou.Boat  tu.  U.  ^,  C.a.d.  and  Ku. 

Al»  »UBd  In  N.  r.  cur  at  R.  U 

,^B«ware  o^f'tjH.  UnllallDM!^! 


01 


HAIR  ON  THE  FACE 


t  schools,  and 

Teachers  who  intend  to  attend  the  Nat- 
ional Educational  Convention  at  Denver 
would  do  well,  before  selecting  their  routes 
lo  write  to  any  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Missouri  Paci6c  Railway  {whose  addresses 
arc  given  in  an  advertisement  in  another 


.  PERKY,  box  03,  Oak  Fi 


LADIES  I  ^ 

Do  jDiiUliBftOnpDf  • 

GOOD    TEA? 


'.  BO,  Bend  thia 
w^^  advertiBemeiitand  16 
o«litB  in  Btamps  Bud  «e  vill  Bend  joa 
a  K  lb.  sample  or  the  best  T  in 
ported.     Any  kiad  you  niiiy  Belect. 


}         HOW   ARE  YOUR 

i  CHINA  CLOSETS? 


4  Are  tlic  old  dielies  chipped  and 
^  cracked,  and  niiBtiited  to  Betting  oO  a 
.4  Bpotlew  talile-clotb?  We  will  re- 
j  plenishi'.  FREE. 
j  Why  drink  poor  Tens  and  Coffoea, 
J  and  min  your  health,  when  you 
J  caa  get  the  best  at  cargo  prices? 
1  PREMIUMS  for  all— Dinner,  Tea 
A  Hud  Toilet  HetB,  Bouquet  and  Hanging 
A  Lamps,  Watches  I  Clocks.  Music  Boxes, 
■i  Cook  Books,  Watch-Clocks,  Cbenile 
■4  Table  Covers,  Caps  and  Saucers, 
4  Pistes,  Knives  and  Forks,  Tumblers, 
^   Oobleia,  given  to  Club  Agents. 

4  celebrated  Teas,  Coffees.  BafciugPow- 
^  der  and  Spioes.  Work  for  all.  SM 
-  lbs.  of  Fine  Teas  by  mail  or  eiprem 
T  foe  $2.00;  charges  paid.  Headqnar- 
^  ters  in  U,  8.  for  Pare  Teas,  Coffees, 
■*  Extracts,  Baking  Powder  and  Spices. 
<  Beautiful  Panel  (size  14i2Sinchea) 
4  FREE  to  All  Patrons.  For  fnU 
4  particnlaiB.  address 

jThsMki'mTs&CD., 

4       31  &  33  Vesey  Street, 

i  P.  O.  Box  289.  NEW  YORK.  ' 

■%-▼-▼▼-▼-▼  ▼▼▼  ▼  ▼  T  T  T  ▼  ▼▼ 


THE    ORIGINAL 

Pepsin  Gum 


IhewlriK  Oum. 


Ibe  KOAVBI 


T3  EADERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  0 
■•^    tioning  The  Journal  when  com- 
municating with  advertisers. 


Vertical  Practice  Paper. 
Nickel  Cllp>  for  Exhibit  Papers. 

OENBKU,  SCHOOI.  BUPPI.IBS. 

ConHpondeDce Solicited.   WMIC tar8«BplM,Prlo«.udbtlra«t«. 

PECKHAM,    LITTLB    A   CO.,  B6  Read«  StrMt,   HEW   YORK. 


Examination  Papers. 

Pent  for  Vertical  V^rltlng. 


HOW.      ty«a      viKo,     ivujft      fgi. 
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How  many  have  seen  the  Eclectic  School 
Pens  ?  Those  who  have  not,  and  who  wish 
to  try  them  should  ask  their  stationers  for 
them  or  send  a  two- cent  stamp  for  a  sam- 
ple card  to  the  Eclectic  Pen  Co.,  100  William 
street.  N.  Y.  The  numbers  are  100,  200, 
300,  400,  and  500. 


It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  able  to  ride  the 
bicycle,  but  it  is  a  greater  thing  to  get 
through  the  season  without  any  broken 
bones  or  bruised  muscles.  Night  riding  is 
made  much  safer  by  the  use  of  the  Search 
Light,  made  by  the  Bridgeport  Brass  Co..  of 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  or  19  Murray  St.,  N.  Y. 


New  and  second-hand  school  books  of  all 
the  publishers  may  be  obtained  of  Aithnr 
Hinds  &  Co ,  4  Cooper  Institute,  New  York 
city,  by  mail  or  express.  Their  new  and 
complete  catalogue  gives  5, 200  titles,  alpha- 
betically arranged. 
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Long's 

HOME    GEOGRAPHY 

For  Primary  Grades 

B]-  C.  C.  l-aae,  Ph.D.,  143  pages    Beautifully  illustrated. 
PRICE,  35  CENTS,  PREPAID 

Long's  Home  Qeos^raphy  is  the  only  one  part  of  the  earth's  surface  in  the  neighborhood 
published  that  is  based  on  the  Report  of  the  of  home,  pupils  obtain  mental  pictures  which 
Committee  of  Ten.  It  is  the  only  one  that  enable  them  to  build  up  in  their  minds  other  pic- 
carries  out  in  spirit  and  letter  the  methods  of  tures  of  similar  but  remote  forms  and  scenes, 
teaching  geography  to  beginners  recommended  The  style  is  simple  and  entertaining,  well  be- 
by  the  Committee.  fitting  a  text-book  for  beginners.     The  work- 

The   Report  says:    "Observation  should  go  abounds  in  artistic,  instructive  illustrations  cal- 

before   all   other  forms   of  geographical  study  culated  to  awaken   interest   and   quicken   the 


observing  faculties. 
Its  attractive  appear- 
ance stimulates  chil- 
dren to  an  apprecia- 
tion of  geography  and 
a  itliing  for  its  study. 

Long's  Home 
Geography  recog- 
nizes modeling  and 
drawing  as  potent  fac- 
tors in  the  teaching  of 
geography  to  young 
people.  "  Expression 
is  the  test  of  the  pu- 
pil's knowledge." 
It  is  a  /fonts  Geography  in  fact  as  well  as  in        A  notable  feature  of  Long*8  Home  Geo- 

name.      By  it  children  are  led  to  observe  and    graphy  is  its  low  price — 25  cents. 

study  familiar  objects  around  the  home,  on  the 


and  prepare  the  way 
for  them."  This  is 
precisely  the  function 
of  Long's  Home 
Geography,  and  this 

cannot  truthfully  be 
said  of  any  other  book. 

Long's  Home 
Geography  is  no 
hodge-podge  or  patch 
work,  but  a  book  with 
an  admirable  plan, 
clearly  defined  and 
cleverly  developed. 


SPBCIMBN  ILLUSTRATION  FROM  LONG'S  HOME  GEOGRAPHY. 


theory  that  "a  knowledge  of  the  home  must  be 
obtained  by  observation :  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  through  the  imagination,  assisted  by  in- 
formation." 

By  carefully  observing  and  studying  the  small 


Teachers  who  are  interested  in  the  new  plan 
of  studying  geography  outlined  in  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  Ten  are  cordially  invited 
to  examine  Long's  Home  Geography,  and 
to  correspond  with  us  with  reference  to  its 
introduction. 


W*    also    publish    tha    STANDARD    SCHOOL     0IOCRAPHIE8    OF    AMERICA-AppMtons* 

Barnss's,  Eolcotlc,  Harper's,  Swinton'a.    Constantly  ravlsad  to  dat«  th«y  ars  In  faot  th«  latest 

school  ffsosrapblas  publishad— and  THE    BEST. 

AMERICAN    BOOK    COMPANY 


THE    SCHOOL    JOURNAL. 


EVERYONE 


Special  Trade 
School  Discount 


INTERESTED   IN 

MANUAL    TRAINING 

SHOULD   INSPECT  OUR  TOOL   DEPARTMENT 

HAMMACHER  SCHLEMMER  &  CO. 

209  Bowery  NEW  YORK 


CRITERION    PROJECTION   LANTERN 


CRiTBBiON  luaic  L. 

ELECTRIC  LAMP  interchangeable  with  Oxy-Hy.  Jet  or  with  Oil  Lamp,| 

BDUCATIOSAL  APPARATUS  INVENTED,  PATENTED.  AND  MANUFACTURED  BY 

J.   B,  COLT   &  CO.,  ifiBeekman  Street,  New  York.    Sead  tor  CiUiogoe. 

Xr«L>k  flalMroM*:- 1 89  La  Sail*  St.,  ChlOft«o,  HI.    1  1 4©  M«rk*t  St., San  Franolaoo,  Cal. 


PKNCIL  ATTACHMKNT. 


Improved  Optical  Lanterns 


Lime  and  Electric  Lights 


Specially  Coti^ructed  for  Scltool 
and  College  Use. 
,  Lantern   slides  of  every  subject 
stock  or  made  to  order. 

StnJ   5    «n/  ilamfi   far  ^oo-fagt    illuslra 
calaUg-ui. 


••}iO»TOS  IDEAL 


j  A.  T.  THOMPSON  &   CO.,  Manufacturers.  13  Tremont  Row,  Boston,  Mass. 


BUCKEYE   BELL  FOUNDRY, 


MuglcaJ,  far  sounding,  and  talgBl;  aatt 
1   lactoTyBeils  rorHihaola,Ctiun:hea.A 

^»l8I^W>♦,n•.^.'SS■ 

Deaciiptton  and  prlOM  on  ipplloatloi 


PUMPS  For  Compressing 
OXYGEN  S  HYDROGEN 
GASES   INTO    CYLINDERS 
BY  HAND  POW^R. PRICE  $15.00 
5ENDF0R  CATALOGUE  N?E    TO 

CHAS.  BESELER. 

218   CENTRE  ST.  NEW  YORK. 


TEACHERS  .h.». 
UNEMPLOYED 


Vaetlion  Woik 


an  Becnreik  deslrah ,^ — . 

D.  B.  BEACO  Oc  tXh,LakeildeBI<te., 


E 


STERBROOn 


Mo      3:l» 


Standard  Sc/iool  Ifumbera. 
333,  444,    128,   105  and  048. 

For  sale  by  all  Stationer*. 

ESTEIBROOE  STEEL  m  CO,  U  Jobl  St ,  I.  T 
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Brain  Workers 

weai  and  wosie  brain  tiuue.  They  become  tired  and  are  troubled 
with  lassitude  unrefreshing  i!eep  and  nervouE  djrspepsia.  This  is 
from  using  up  the  vital  energy  of  the  brain  faster  than  ordinary 
food  can  supply.  A  special  Food  to  nourish  brain  and  nerves  is 
an  absolute  necessity. 


Vitalized  PliosphltM 

furoish  the  direct  food  they  require.      It  is  extracted  from  the 
brain  and  wheat  germ,  according  to  Prof.  Percy's  Formula.'    It 
has  been  used  thirty  years  for  the  cure  of  brain  weariness 
debility,  dyspepsia,  sleeplessness,  mental  or  bodily  weaki 
is  as  useful  as  a  PREVENTIVE  against  disease,  as  a 
for  nearly  all  diseases  begin  with  a  nervous  attack,  if  this  is  cured 
the  disease  is  avoided.      It  contains  no  narcotic  or  injurious  drug. 
Send  for  pampkUtfree. 

PTCpsrtd  ODiv  br  V.  Crosby  Co.,  ee  Waal 

sjth  Strut,   How  York.     Sold  by  ' ■— 

or  nat  by  null  Ifi.)    Nose  coduI 
tbU  slf  Dktura.  wr 


""««'•'•. 


Crosby's  Cold  and  Catarrh  Cure. 

The  very  best  remedy  known  for  COLD  in  the  HEAD,  SORE 
THROAT  and  CATARRH.     By  mail,  50  cents. 


* 


NOW 


IS  THE  TIME 
TO  STUDY 


INSECTS! 


EBERHART'S  . 
ELEMENTS  OF 
ENTOMOLOGY, 


IfaibrMMaB  Bz- 
pUuUm  of  TNh- 
bImI  T«Bi,  Com- 
ptota  SliMtloni  te 
CoUMtlag>  Kant- 
ls(  ud  PrwdTlif 
InMet*  Bad  a  Fl*- 
torUl  K«]r  M  SBT 


Contains  40  full  psge  Pistes  embracins  more  than 
300  Plffures  of  Common  Insects  with  Names. 

njT.fulLil^m^tianian  yiTCa  lor  this 
prnductiTC  of  more  beaefit  10  oire's 

■-  -"  ■— (CM,  mountlnR  utd 

_ .. Is  buldet  o(  great 

Price,  1 44  pages,  36  Cents. 

Eberhart's  Key  to  me  Families  of  Insects. 

AltboUKb  then  uc  mur  kevi  to  psftlcular  orden  and  to  panlcalar  linllln 
tbcn  is  no  key  beietofore  publiihed  which  in  a  tinvle  volume  itsrt*  tbe  Touac 
cntDmolDiiiil  on  tbc  wit  to  IcU  to  what  clui  and  fimlly  bli  ipecloien)  belong. 
It  1j  wcUilluitnled  ind  ii  now  in  the  Kcond  edIiioD.    PtIm  IS  Cvnth 

We  have  man;  works  adapted  to  spring  and  early 
sommer  work  In  Zoology,  Botany,  and  other  nature  wotlc 
Poll  circulars  on  request 


prmrring  tbem.    Tbl)  bo^idli  haw  to  do  i 
benalit  Id  Zooloff r  CluKs  and  i 


Gibson's  Chart  History  of  the  Civil  War 


A.    FLANAGAN,    CHICAGO. 


TEACHERS-    AGENCIES. 


TEACHERS'    AGENCY 


TFE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES,    ^^''''fS.pSNv""*" 

8UVP  TO  AST  OF  TBB3S  AOKHCIES  FOR  n»PAQK  AQKUCT  MAITVXU  FRtX. 
.  AihbunOD  Place,  Bottoa.  Mui. ;  S03  Twelfth  Sti«l.  WMhipntoo,  D.  C. : 

TO  Fldh^Ajieiiue,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  4*0  Century  .Building.  MinseapolU,  Hloa. : 


31  Church  Sifnt,  Toronto,  dan 


it^S) 


M  South  Spr 


x.L,o>  Angctei, 


ECONOMY  ^  ^^*'^™^^'  BOREAUS  ?   Why  Certainly. 

Tug  New  York  Educational  Bureau 
has  made  a  reputation  for  rccomraending  capable  and  well  prepared  teachers,  and 
this  BiTRiAU  can  point  oul  many  cases  wbere  teachers  registered  here  secured  the  first 
position  oSered  altho'  reftisiered  with  other  responsible  agents,  No  charge  for  in- 
lormallon.  If  you  Are  a  Superintendent  practice  itonomy  by  laking  advantage  of  our 
plan  of  recommending  candidates.     When  in  the  city  call  at  the  Educational  Building. 

H.  S.  KELLOGG,  M'g'r,  61  East  Ninth  St.,  N.  Y. 


New  Youc  Crrr, 


Tiachars  Wantadl  V::ss^?x^, 

lawn  ATS.,  Chicago.   4,oa)poiltloiu  filled. 


AMERICAN    AND    FORKICH 

TEACHERS'   AQENOY 

coUcset,. 

incipali,  A___ 

,  _,.  eTCTTdepartini — . 

ods  good  uboali  to  larenu.    Call  on  or  aoans 
Mra.  M.  J.  YOUNQ-FULTON, 

Amtritn  mmi Prrtit^  Tlmtktri' Atttltf 
33  Valaa  (kaara,  R*w  T*rk 


THE  BRIDGE  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  "S^'^S^ 

OneFeettealllenlnBothODiccr.    Send /or  Ageacy  Hiniul. 

BwbuMOftMs!  I  iOTremontSt.,  BOSTON,    a  I  I  Wabaeh  Ave.,  CHICAOO. 


For  larger  ■alarica.  or  clunfc  of  localin.  addresi 
Ttlchen'  Ca.4iwiatlve  Auodatlon.  6034  WoodlawD 
Ave..  Chicago.  Oivilli  Biiwiit,  Mmma^rr. 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AQENCY. 

Provides   Sohoola   of   all    Qradea   with    Competent   Teeohei-s.      Aeelata 
Teaehera  with  Good  Records  In  Obtainins  Positions. 

CtrrttftmJtnrrvilllncIi'vlomrrrianilttatktriiiiuviltd. 

HABi:.AM  P.  FBENCH,  TSmBM^fiT,  %*  State  St.,  Albuij.  N.  X. 


Lady  Teachers  * 


BUSK  AC,    Rdb 


I  NATIONAL  EDUCATION Al. 

~     Myik.  Manager. 

HAKRISBURG,  PA. 


TAKING  IT  FOR  GRANTED 


Mfully, 


The  Pennsylvania  Educational  Bureau,  (C)  Allcntown,  Pa., 

En  you  its  swliunce.    With  UcUIIlei  UDiurpuKd,  lU  16  yean'  eipcrience  will  enable  it  to  render  g 


We  now  have  diroot  appNoatlons  [or  hundreds  of  teachers  for  all  kinds  of  School  and 
Coll*^  work.  Salaries  $4000  and  less.  Good  Primary  and  GramiDar  grade  vacanciei  at  (40  to  (90 
parnmith.    Send  for  new  circular.  C.  J.  Albert,  Uaifager. 


An  Agency  J.'.'SS'*  11  rK.!,"  £"-;: 
i-,^£»-S  that  S^ssf'SihiS 

a   teachef   and   recommendi      £>  i  -n......  .., V# 

you,    that    li    more.      Oun     tieCOmmenOS 
C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sehennerfaorn's  Teachers'  Agenar. 
Oldest  and  best  Icnown  in  U.  S. 
Kstabliihed  ifljg. 
3  East  14TH  Strxet,  N,  V 
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SCHOOL    MUSIC    COURSE, 

By  CHARLES  H.  GRENEE,  Sr. 

Rnnh    f^^/>  Comprising  Graded   Songs  and   Exercises  for 
UUUh.   Kjnt  Grades  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV. 

NINETY-SIX    PAGES.    INTRODUCTION    PRICE,    THIRTY    CENTS. 

IT  CONTAINS  seventy-six  song^s,  especially  adapted  to  the  grades  in  which  they  will  be  sung.     The 
book  contains  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  exercises,  most  of  the  old  patriotic  songs,  and  many  new  ones. 

Book    Two  (In  preparation) /or  Grades  V.   VI. 
Book    Three  (in  preparation)  for  Grqdes  VII,  VIII. 

ELLSWORTH'S  NEW  REVERSIBLE 

COPY  BOOKS  IN  THE 

VERTICAL  EDITION 

The  Copies  are  Uniform  wiih  Corresponding  Numbers  of  the 

SLANTING  EDITION 

PRICES   PER  DOZEN   (with  full-page  blotter.) 

ELLSWOBTH'S  NEW  MEVEBSIBLE   WBITiNG  BOOKS, 

Vertical  Edition,  Six  Nos.  (size  7>^x9)       -         .         -         - 
Slanting  Edition,  Six  Nos.  (size  7Hx9)     -         -         .. 

SAMPLE  SETS  of  either  edition  by  mail  on  receipt  of  fifty  cents. 
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From  THE  JOURNAL  OF   EDUCATION,   Boston. 

••  The  Werner  Mental  Arithmetic  may  be  taken  as  indicative  of  what  THE 
WERNER  COMPANY  proposes  to  do.  It  is  a  working  book  on  every  page.  It  is  a  book  with 
which  any  teacher  can  secure  results,  having  which  no  teacher,  trained  or  untrained,  can  fail  of  secunn|^ 
results.    It  is  clear,  definite,  with  abundance  of  material  for  limitless  practice  in  oral  work  with  numbers.'* 


CORMESPOIfD  tvith  us  respecting  the  examination  and  introduction  of  th^ 
ab(yve  and  your  needs  in  the  text-book  line, 

THE    WERNER   COMPANY, 

PUBLISHERS, 

5  and  7  East  Sixteenth  Street,  New  Yorlc. 

Chicago,  Boston,  Philadelphia  Minneapolis. 


TWELVE  EXTRA  PAGES. 


THE 


Special  matter  relating  to  Boands 
of  Education,  New  BuUdlncs,  Ap- 
paratus, &c. 


:^CHOOLiJOURNAL 

•N  EWYORKANDCHICAGO- 


MAY  18,  1895. 


American     Book    Company    S 


Valuable    Books    for    Xeachers 


National  Geographic  Monographs. 

Invaluable  aids  lo  teachers  and  students  of  geography.     Published  monthly  during  the  school  ye.ii.     Now  ready  : 

I,     Physiographic  Processes.  III.     Pbysiographlc  Regions  of  U.  S. 

II.     Physiographic  Features.  IV.     Lalces  and  Slnlcs  of  Nevada. 

Aonuat  subscription,  ten  monographs,  payable  in  advance,  $1.50.    Annual  9ub-4cription.  live  copies 
of  each.  ID  one  address,  payable  In  adrance,  $6,110,     Single  m'>nographs,  30  cents. 

Remit  with  order  to  AMERICAN  BOOK  COUPANY,  New  York,  Cinciiuikti,  ChicAffo. 


5chool  interests  and  Duties 

By  Robetl  U.  Kintf,  Indianapolii  High  School,  iimo,  clolh,  -  fxai 
The  principles  of  co-operation  advocated  by  David  Perkins 
Page  in  hrs  a  Idress.  "  The  Mutual  Duties  o(  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers,'' arc  here  extended,  brought  down  to  the  present  time,  and 
applied  to  existing  systems  of  school  government. 

School  Management 

By  Dr.  Emerson  E.  White.    Clolh,  imno.       -----    $1.00 
''  It  would  be  weil  for  themselves,  their  scholars,  and  the  Re- 
public, if  School  Management  could  be  read  carefully  and  Ihought- 
lully  by  every  teacher."— /'b*AV  Opinion. 


By  Dr.  Emerson  E.  While.    Cloth,  iimo, $1.00 

With  the  exception  of  Page's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teach- 
ing, this  is  the  most  widely  read  teachers'  bosk  ever  published  in 
this  country. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching 

By  David  Perkins  Page,     umo,  doth, $1.00 

This  is  the  author's  copyright  edition,  edited  and  enlarged  by 
Chancellor  W.  H.  Payne,  University  of  Nashville.  It  contains  a 
biographical  sketch  and  a  topical  index.  Probably  the  widest  read 
pedagogical  work  ever  published,  it  was  the  pioneer  as  it  is  now 
Ihc  patriarch  of  piofessioaal  book*  (or  teachers. 


An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society 


L.  W.  Small  and  George  E.  Vii 
"  I  like  the  general  plan  of  the  book  a 
investigation  which  will  be  a  great  help 
seems  10  me  moderate  and  reasonable  and  <t 
William!  Cellegt,  Mass. 


id  particularly  the  introduction  of  topics  lor 
.0  teachers.      Tbe  Mibstanc.e  of  th;  ^octfine 
r\\  put.    I  think  the  book  certain  to  be  useful." 
Franklin  Carter,  Pniidmi. 

The  Schoolmaster  in  Comedy  and  Satire 

By  the  Author  of  the  Sctioolmasler  in  LHeralure,  -       -       .       .    Si. 40 
Selections,   humorous  and    satirical,   drawn    from   ihe    best 
sources,  representing  the  most  interesting  phases  of  the  teacher's 
life  and  work.     A  biography  is  given  of  each  author  quoted. 

The  Schoolmaster  In  Literature 

With  an  Introductioo  by  Dr.  Edward  Eggleston,  -        -        -        -     f  1.40 
I'he  idea  of  the  collection  is  a  unique  one.  and  the  roUec- 


E  quality  will  surprise  many." — 


Myths  of  Greece  and  Kome 

By  H.  A.  Guirbn-,  _---_----    $1.50 

A  new  mythology  for  school,  home,  and  library.      Seventy- 
one  iumptuous  full-page  pictures  ;  charming  li  erary  style. 

Myths  of  Northern  Lands 

By  H.  A.  Qjerber.  Clolh.  Bsauti fully  illustrated,  -  -  -  $1.50 
A  handbook  of  Northern  mythology  [  written  in  the  same  fas- 
cinating style  as  Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome.  It  contains  numer- 
ous charming  full-page  pictures,  and  Ihe  legends  are  narrated  with 
ipecial  reference  to  literature  and  ait, 

B3oks  sent  to  any  address  prepaid  on  receipt  of  prices  Besides  the 
above,  we  publish  ths  Leading  American  Text  Books  iot  every  grade  and  kind  of 
school,  public  and  private,  city  and  country.  There  is  hardly  a  school  in  the 
United  States  where  these  books  are  not  in  use.  Teachers  may  purchase  of 
us  every  book  needed  in  school  at  the  lowest  prices  and  with  the  least  pos- 
siole  personal  inconvenience.  We  cordially  invite  correspondence  on  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  selection  and  supply  of  school  books.  Address  American 
Bo3k  Company,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Boston,  Atlanta  or  Portland, 
Ore.,  whichever  office  is  nearest. 
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CARPENTRY  OUTFITS 


^.,!J^M* 


Special  Trade 
School  Discount 


HAMMACHER   SCHLEMMER    &    CO. 
209  Bowery        -        New  York 


TEACHERS'    AGENCIES. 


TEACHERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOClATlONn^r^^cr*  r^^^S.^^.J/.e^i^^'^*^^ 

a      I  Uuiiciani  of  botb  tern  lor  Unirenilie*.  Cc4lccn 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES, 


EVERETT    O.     FISK 
COMPANY. 

R  U»-FAoe  AOEKCT  MAKVAU  mSK, 
,  Aihbunon  PJai:e,  Boalan.  M*u. ;  So]  Twellth  Slieec,  WuhinjtiDQ,  D.  C. 


icboolB  urelulL^  rccDm mended  to  pKrcDU     Sclliq 
iDd  natina  of  school  DroperlT. 

E.  MIRIAMCOYRIBRB, 
150  Fiflh  ATcnuf .  cor.  nib  St..        Knr  Vou  Cin 


t  Tcftche™  CcMiperatln 


ur^Buildinf,  MrnaaHilii,Hlnn.;  '     rSflCISrS  WilttSdl  AnoclBtlon.aOMWood- 

i»M  South  Spring  Street,  Lot  AnRtlM.CaL  I    l»im  Atb,,  Chlc»80,    4.000  ponitloui.  0 lied, 
-oronlo.  Can.  I 


No  Fee  for  Registration. 


ADVANCE  FBE8. 


AMERICAN    AND    FOREIGN 

{TEACHERS'    AGENCY 


KlC«f 


Rlkd  to  replf  itatlaj;  what  itae  believes  the  on  da  lor  each.    Addrm, 

NATIONAL   TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  Miss  OIe«n  Bodiae,  Managrr. 
24  and  96  Van  Buren  Street,  (Athiutuni  CHICAGO. 

THE  BRIDGE  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  °£K^S«o** 

One  Fee  ttettlsieig  in  Bnlb  OlKier.    StfO  for  Agency  Manual. 

aadBMOflioMt  MOTremont  St.,  BOSTON,   a  I  I  Wabaah  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

Provides   Fohools   of   all    Grades   with    Competent   Tsachara.      AsbIsIb 
Teaohsrs  with  Good  Recorda  In  ObtalnlnB-  Posltlona. 

Cmrrttfmdinci  mili  uinttaMctrt  andtfikni  it  invUld. 

BABLAM  P.  FRENCH,  Maoager,  %\  Stat*  St..  Albanj,  N.   V. 


y  £^    tnat  stands  hiRh  wItTi  schoof  off  leers,  that' recommends 

teachers  and  fills  positlone.    Register  in 
The   Penna.   Educational   Bureau,  '^"ALL'ENTOWNrpA. 


THE  ALBERT  &  CLARK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 

(C.  J.  ALBERT  A  B.  F.  CLARK,  .i/..d/»-f.)        2  I  I  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  lt,L. 

Ettabllibed  ^^^^.    The  larijeet  add  beat  equipped  Agencr  In  Ihe  W«t. 
^TAgant  for  Norlhvreiit;    C.  T.  KOOKKHI,  Hanbnlltown,  Iiu 


WANTED.  IT. 


TeacharB    for     1 895-6  1    8    prlnclpala    salarlaa,    976    to 
lonth  ;  3  collaiia  praaldsntB,   I  atSI600i2at 
— ■  SI 200  each:  JO  aesletanta  $40  to  966. 

Address  with  stamp.  b.    E.   JARRATT,  Victoria,  Mlaa. 


THE  NEW  YORK  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 


inds  (ot  bttlef  payinR  po^^llluns  for  be[ 
lie  and  private,  and  schuol  alf>an.  ail 
^commending  capable,  well  preparrd  ti 
n  efficient  teachers'  aeent.      If  you   w 


il  Schook,  Ci  lieges  and  special  teachers  of 
5.  A  wide  acquaintani^  with  Khouls  both 
lie  United  States,  as  well  as  the  npulation 
(,  has  given  this  Rureau  a  prominent  p'ace 


H.  S.  KELLOGG,  MuMirr,  61   E.  9th  St.,  New  York. 


cmeflBci.  for  every  dcpBTEfn . ,„ 

nendi  (food  seliaals  to  pireali.     Call  00  or  addntt 
Mrs.  M.  J.  VOUNQ-FULTON. 
Amtrican  and  F*rttt»  Timc»eTi'  Afrvj. 
aa  Vn\m  Baaa»».  »«w  T»ifc. 

For  l.irceT  BaUrif  B,    or    cbuiac  nf  Inratlnn     kri,frt« 

Teacherm'  Co-opcratii 


Lady  Teachers  V^^i^"^^'^^ 

School  poallions  in  Pennnlvania  and  other  italo. 
AddrCHaf  >iuv  NAIIONAi:.    EDDCAIIOKAL 
BDBKAV,  RouiaT  L.  HviHa,  Maoaier. 
(.lib  year.l  HaRRISBURG.  PA. 


j1  ,1  AiTeiirv  IS  Tuluable  la  proporliDa  l«  11 
/^  n  agency  influence.  II  it  merely  i™ 
of     iraewicies     iiBd  ^/fff^  l"  aomethiBa.  bm  il 

™!"th^.  tr''m^r""oml  Rccommendi 

ASDEEN,  SVRACLSE,  N.  Y. 


c,w  . 


^1  obepmerboFn's  Teachers*  Agenej 

Oldest  BDd  best  known  in  U.  S. 
Eitabliahed  itsi- 

3  East  ijth  Street,  N.  Y. 


S 


9100  DOLLARS  \ 


irj.    Onlyafe, 


ith — nudeqnlck.  hA 
Take  order  ' 


nd  p1< 


"THECOMPLETI  COMPENDIUM 
OF  UNIVERSAL  KNOWLEDGE." 

The  only  BncvclopedU  and  DictionaTy  i^iK  u 
ai.TB.  Don't  fall  10  fiet  a  copy,  jiut  tnm  Btm. 
Doo'tmiHit.  Thequickebtaelllnabookoul.  HiDd- 
KCDt  outfit  wilb  full  etplanailons  free  10  mcbenlct 
IDC.  topayposlaKe.    AGE^TS  Waktid  ETaai«H[i(. 

F.  OLDACH.  Jr., 
■IMo  H«Bae.  84  M.  Tih  Bi..  Phll«Jg|>hla.  ra. 


POCKET  MAPS 


Xvery  maa. 
wownaH  aa^ 

_eA«dintbcL'. 

a  state  niap.     A^enis  wanlcd 
Sample  inap^  ai<^  .r/oa,  post. 


Ehould  o 

paid,  Itn  cmti  in  Bilv«r.  '  Map'of  the  ('.  S. 
same  price.  The  W.  A.  Cmoate  Cc. 
School  and  Cburch  Furnishers,  u  Su'f 
Street,  Albany.  N.  Y. 


E 


STERBROOK'S 


Standard  School  H^umbera. 
333,  444.   ia8,  105  and  048. 

For  sale  by  all  Statlenera. 

B.    ESTEBBSOOK  STEIl  PEI  CO,  16  iotl  » ,  I.I 
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Brain  Workers 

wear  and  waate  brain  tJMue.  They  become  tired  and  are  troubled , 
with  lassitude  unrefreihing  sleep  and  nervous  dyspepsia.  This  is 
/rom  using  up  the  vital  energy  of  the  brain  faster  than  ordinarv 
food  can  supply.  A  special  Pood  to  nourisli  brain  and  nerves  is 
an  absolute  necessity.         . 


Vitalized  Pliosphltes 

furnish  the  direct  food  ihey  requir 
brain  and  wheat  germ,  according 
has  been  used  thirty  years  for  the  < 
debility,  dyspepsia,  sleeplessness,  mental  or  bodily  weakness.  It 
is  as  useful  as  a  PREVENTIVE  against  disease,  as  a  curative, 
for  nearly  all  diseases  begin  with  a  nervous  attack,  if  this  is  cured 
[he  dbease  is  avoided.  It  contains  no  narcotic  or  injurious  drug, 
Stnd  for  pamphUt  fret. 
>e  Weit 


Crosby's  Cold  and  Catarrh  Cure. 

The  very  best  remedy  known  for  COLD  in  the  HEAD,  SORE 
THROAT  and  CATARRH.     Rymail.  50  cent*. 


FORSUIMER  SCHOOLSUDSPIIIIIGIIISTITUTES. 

Applied 
Psychologfy, 

By  J.  A.  McLELLAN,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Used  in  the  Harvard  Summer 
School  of  Pedagogy,  etc  ,  eic. 

FOR  THE  READfflG  CIRCLE,  THE  TEACHERS' 
CLUB,  IT  IS  THE  IDEAL  BOOK. 


MIT»A^fiT  IfMOM  BAMFXX  I.MXXMBB 


East  Bridgewater,  Mass. 
Please  send  10  roe  at  once  eleven  Applied  Psycho- 
logies by  McLellan.  They  are  forteachers'  uce  and  we 
shall  be  pleased  lo  receive  the  club  discount. 

R.  D,  McKean. 


Extra  clolb.  lllostnted.  350  Pa^es:  Friee,  $t.l5,  postpaid. 


-  To  Clubs   of   Five  or  more, 
St  each,  express  or  postpaid.  ° 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 


BOSTON : 
50  Bromfleld  Street. 


NEW   YORK: 
63  Fifth  Avenue. 


__-  Tf»*i»liM/»  Teachers  (or  these  and  many  other  lines  of  school  work  may  now  be  htd  by  id- 

MANUAL   *   TRAINING      dressing  tbe  New  York  Educational  Bureau.      The  Manager  is  sell-knowit 

personally,  or  by  reputation,  to  leading  teachers  in  these  lines  and  the  heads  of 
special  schools  where  teachers  are  trained  for  all  lines  of  art  or  industrial  work 
taught  in  the  public  and  private  schools.  This  Bureau  makes  a  specialty  of  combining 
Music  and  Drawing,  also  Cooking,  .Sewing.  Sloyd,  Drawing.  A  few  superior  Art,  Elo- 
cution, Music,  Physical  Culture,  Kindergaiten  and  Manual  Training  teachers  wbo  are 
now  at  work  and  are  personally  known  to  the  manager  can  for  a  few  weeks  consider 
or  some  ccmbinalicn  of  above  ?    No  charge  for  recommending.    Your  JeiKr  will  he 


DRAWING  :  MUSIC 
COOKING:  SEWING 


belter  places.    Do  you  wane  such  a  teacher 
quite  confidential.     When  in  city  please  call. 


THE  NEW  YORK  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 


H.  S.  KELLOGG,  Huager. 


Mo.    Ol     Eaflt    Ninth    Steet,    MK^    YORK. 


R£CAMIER  CREAM 

FOR   THE   COMPLEXION 

Has  been  in  use  for  nearly  a  century.  It  was  originally  made  tor  the  most  celebrated 
beauty  of  her  time— Madame  Julie  RiiCAMIER  — and  by  its  constant  use  she  relained 
her  exquisite  complexion  until  her  death,  at  eighty. 

RpXAMIER  CREAM  is  the  only  preparation  of  its  kind  which  has  received  the 
indorsements  of  eminent  physicians  and  chemists.  U.sed  by  Her  Royal  Highness  the 
[^ncess  of  Wales.  Mesdames  Adelina  Paiii,  Sarah  Bernhardt, 

James  Brown  Potter,  Langtry,  Lillian  Russell  and  thousands  of 
ashionable  women  all  over  the  world. 

R^CAMIER  CREAM  is  not  a  cosmetic.     You  apply  it  a' 
night  and  wash  it  off  in  the  morning. 

Price  $1.50  per  jar.  Sample  bottle  sent  postpaid 
on  receipt  of  25  Cts. 

HARRIET  HUBBARD  AVER,  RwamlerMfg.  Co..  131  Westjist  St..  New  York.        ^^ 
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FIFTEEN-CENT    READING    MATTER. 


The  Riverside   Literature   Series. 


RECENT    ISSUES: 

63.  Longfellow's  Paul  Revere's  Ride,  and  other  Poems. 

64,  6s,  66.     Tales  from  Shakespeare.      Ediied  by  Charles  and  Marv 
Lamb.     In  three  parts.     [Also  in  one  volume,  linen,  50  cents.] 
Shakespeare's  Julius  Czsar. 

Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village,  The  Traveller,  etc. 
Hawthorne's  Old  Manse,  and  A  Few  Mosses. 
A  Selection  from  Whittier's  Child  Life  in  Poetry. 
A  Selection  from  Whittier's  Child  Life  in  Prose. 

[Nas  70  ant/  7 1  a/to  in  one  volume,  linen,  40  centt.] 
Milton's  L'Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Comus,  Lycidas,  and  Sonnets 
Tennyson's  Enoch  Arden,  and  Other  Poems. 
Gray's   Elegy,    and    Other    Poems;    Cowper's   John    Gilpin, 
and  Other  Poems. 

Scudder's  George  Washington.      (Double  Number,  30  cents  ;  linen 
40  cenls.) 

Wordsworth's  On  the  Intimations  of  Immortality,  and  Othei 
Poems. 

Burns's  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,  and  Other  Poems. 
Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield.     {Double  l/umber,  30  eenls  ;  Unen, 
40  cenls.) 

Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia. 
Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner,  and  Other  Poems. 


67. 
6S. 
69. 


78- 


SINGLE  XUMBEBS,    16    CENTS   BACB.    NET. 


af  each  number  of  Ikf  st 


National  Educational  Convention, 


DENVER,   COLORADO,  JULY,   1895. 
OOL-ORADO   SHORT  LINE. 


Either  going  to  or  returning  from  the  National  Educational  Convention  y 
through  St.  Louis,  the  Gate.Way  to  the  Southirst,  one  of  the  greatest  contmercj 
United  Slates,  and  a  point  which  presents  many  aitiaeiions.  Tower  Hill  Park  i« 
beautiful  paries,  and  one  of  the  finest  riamplis  ol  landscape  gardening  in  the  ' 


il  Garden 
le  of  the  few 


cities  in  the  Uni 


alt  parts  ol  tb 

Sutes,  1: 


ne  of  the  most 
uld  be  teen  by 


trains  entering  and  le. 

The    COLORADO   SHORT    LINE    reaches    from   ^.    Louis  to   Kansas    Cit;,   and  thence 
IhrouEh  Kansas  and  Colorado  to  Pueblo.      Leaviag  Pueblo  under  the  shadows  of  the  Rocky  Ui 
lalDi  It  lakes  its  coufk  to  Denver.     Pikes  Peak  and  the  Rockj'  Mountains  are  in  sight  for  ix  n 
Dailj  trains  are  operated  via  this  hne,  carrying  Pullman  Buflet  Sleeping  Cars  and  Jree  Recli 
Chair  Cars. 

For  further  informalkin,  rales  of  fare,  pamphlets,  etc.,  address 


TEACHERS'    LIBRARIES. 


can  now  be  selected  with  the  (Certainty  of 
securing  valuable  books  only.  Our  new 
catalogue  of  all  the  best  bixiks  and  aids 
(or  teachers  is  now  ready  and  will  be  sent 
lo  any  address  for  6  cent  stamps,  much 
ess  than  cost.  It  is  the  result  of  months  of 
mlient  labor.  All  impoitant  books  arc  ac- 
E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  61 


curaicly  described.  Special  prices  In  teach- 
ers are  made  on  nearly  all.  It  contains  100 
closely  printed  pages  and  lists  nearlv  ijoo 
volumes.  It  is  the  most  valuable  guide  of 
the  kind  ever  printed.  All  the  books  hsted 
are  kept  in  stock  by  us,  and  will  be  furn- 
ished on  receipt  of  price. 
East  Ninth  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


READERS  will  confer  a  favor   by   mentioning  The  Journal  when  communi- 
cating with  advertisers. 


|Springa"dSnminep 

'  School  Celebrations. 

Edited  bj  Alice  M.  Kelloog, 


JCaster 
May  I>ap, 
Memorial  l>€iy. 
Fourth  of  July 

AND 

Closing  Duy, 

Contains  material  adapted  for  all  gradei. 
More  than  100  pages  of  new  and  attrac- 
tive material. 

Price  35  cents,  postpaid. 

We  also  have  several  hundred  books  of 
recitations,  drills,  and  special  day  exercises. 
Circulars  of  Arbor  Day  books  just  ready. 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.. 

61  East  Ninth  St.,  New  York 

For  Summer  Reading 

GET 

Parker's  Talks 
on  Pedagogics. 

The  greatest  Educational  Book  of  tlK 
lime.     Col.  Parker's  greatest  work. 

It  will  give  you  new  inspiration  for  next 
year's  work.  You  can't  afford  to  let  the 
yuar  go  by  without  needing  it.  507  pages. 
Handsomely  bound. 

Price  fi. jo:  to  teachers  91.20;  postage 

£.   L.   KELLOOG  &  CO., 
NEW  YORK  and  CHICAGO. 


■awnan  OhamMtal  Oo. 
L  i«UtaH.,Gl«fdiai,a. 
r  P*iialnOh«wlnB  Qum, 


T  H  E 


SCHOOLJOURNAL 

•NEWYORKANDCHICAGO- 


JUNB  15.  1895. 


THE    CLASSICS 


NEW    AND    FORTHCOMINQ    BOOKS 


First  Latin  Readings 

R.  A^^>lnmnl^  Ikl 
:e,aadC.  H.  WhicI 


Cicero's  Cato  Maior  de  5enectute 

lUol  by  Fiuk  Knat  Rockwood,  ProfcNor  ol  Latin,  Bucl 


pupQi  itaNld  be  Ttry  full  and  aottnd  apectaltj'  •boot  the  etMOttal  tecu 
■Bd  ampler  conMnictloni  of  the  Unpuge,  Featurei  of  thii  edJIloD  are,  1., 
The  treaiDWOt  of  f^rammatlea]  conMninidaf,  which  00  the  Giil  occurrence 
are  explained  in  simple  Ungiiace  before  the  puptl  is  leferred  lo  the  Grarn- 
mai.  II„  NotM  on  lb*  Moriee,  ctiMomi  and  life  of  Rome.  HI.,  PriDtinc 
all  nolet  on  Ibe  pace  with  Ihe  tail.  IV.,  A  TOcabuUry  which  place*  com- 
.  .._j.     ..._   _r  .pi^  Terte._    v.,  Carefulljr  mded  eacrdsei  hi 


n  inlroduction. 


Cornelius  Nepos 

By  T.  B.  LIndi 


BoMon  UnlTer^ty,    {luprn 


Pnrf,  Kabl  p.  Harrihotoh,  Uaivenllr  of  North  Carolloa,  aar* :  "The 
'  Senectole '  ot  Rockwood  11  notable  for  iti  double  Dotes,  the  Kope  of  It* 
Introduction  and  the  coDrenleDce  of  iuamnsemenl.  It  mm*  to  me  lo 
>t  edition  of  this  iiocle  work  now  In  the  Amerkan  markel." 

Roman  Life  in  Latin  Prose  •%^.,^.v%^^,»^^^m.m^«  Latin  Inscriptions 

and   Verse  J  CTII     I  AI-ICAr\    S  BjJ.  C.EKbert,Coln«hl.Oollefe,    </»/««.) 

S' 5lL  ;f'S''' *^°''""'''*- '""^  **■  *'""?'*•   5^1  ILL      ArlCALI    J       AfullcourKembodTlnelh«retaluottheUtei 
TacbcnCellese. .  ---■.. 50    f  #    hiTeHigatKmj  in   Latii  eplpaphy. 

"The  moat   faidiiatlnti;   Latin  salamaeundi    I    9  Prftvidcacc,  UftT  18,  iSoC        T    r^"><)uctiona  of  Latin  inscrfptloiu. 

merer  sees.      One  nda  on  and  on.  attracted    #        1. -ri..    —1..    .f  _.  i  .>.:_  /^__      " 
by  the  variety  «nd  norelty  of  the  excerpts" -J.    S  "•>«    •*"*■    ™  "T  "'^  Qnm. 

E.  Goodrich,  Univeniij  of  Vermont.  \  mar  and  Of  mj   Seriu  •»  *  wbole 

I  have  been   Iatkct  dnriiic  the  but 

I  three  yean  than  during  any  three 
\  line*  thej  came 

_ ,  and  of  these  three 

f/m/riH.')  W  y^^fg  ^,(  sales  bare  been  latter 

.      '?^'"J3'^.'i^''!f^^'*"L"™'°^'^'^^  S  inriiff  the  »*■*  7""  0>««  ^^ri^ 

in  ichool  and   collie  ttudles,  and  recoEniiinE    9      ....  . 

that  Gredk  composilicn  i*  no  l«ne«T  to  be  iTcated   S   either  of  the  Other  tWO." 

?."?.^/^'!^T?^l'._'!^_'5i^'_'/^_!'T  0  ALBERT  HARKNBSS. 


..  Goodrich,  Univenilj  of  Vermont. 

The  Pint  Qreek  Book 

Br  C.  W.  Gleusn,  Roiburjr  Latin  School  and  ^  sncceBSJTe  Tears  I 
C:8.Athenon.  With  an  in'rodnciion  by  W.  C.  ?  "ncceMiTB  jeara  1 
CMlar,   Head    Matter.   KoibOTT  UIId  School.    T    frOm  the  preSS,  an 


Latin  Lessons 


A  new  book  foe  bcfclnnen,  baied  Dpon'ielec- 
ans  from  Vlri  Romae,  Nepoi,  and  Caesar,  and 
itendad  to  derekvp  npUlj  the  power  of  reading 


The  exceplioaal  o 


e  has  no  place  li 

sHke^ 


W  WIASDAMD  LATl 
:    H*BKNn«-S  KAST  lOTHOD  ruB  E 


EMTdMS  Ific  ttanalalloD  iati 

to  about  half  the  number  of  sentenc 

translalioa  Into  English.    The  book 


lentioa:  practice  e*in    . 

is  carried  no  further    ' 

tear  comprabcnsion.    f         Oiaans  or  UTIM. 

Greek  aivlimtted    W   gABgMWrs COMPLSTS COPBSl TOR 

Fntencei  p»en  for    i         ™ 
fully  iUu-   V««« 


Selections  from  Aulus  Qel- 
llus 

By  Charlta  Knapp,  Barnard  College.  U'frni.) 

Edited  for  r«pid  reading.      Those  aelections 

hare  been  cIiokq  which  are  beat  adapted  lo  throw 

'    Hebt  on  Roman  euitonu,  life  and  luguage,  and 

'        -*  Gellms'a  writloes. 


VIrl  Romae 

Edited  Ity  R.  Anowimltta,  Teacben  Ccrflece,  and  Cbarln  Knapp,  Elamard 
Pnpaied  oa  the  principle  that  at  the  earlieU  stage  the  help  ffven  to 


Xenophon's  Anabasis 

By  W.  R.  Harper.  l^resideBt  Chleaga  Uairer. 

■tiy,  and  lanes   Wallace,    Macaloer  CoUifc. 

Seven  Books  and  Vocabularr.     -  -       tiyi 

"  The  moat  satistactarr  edition  of  Xenophon's  An^Msis  with  whkh  t 

am  acqealatcd.     The  fairosabia  inptcMion  ncelrtd  la  a  cuiaoty  cum- 

Inatlon  has  faKraased  wKh  two  yars'  use  with  CUwes."— E.  G.  COY, 

Principal  HotchUa  School,  LakerUta.  Conn. 


The  books  referred  to  above  as  being  in  press  wilt  be  ready  for  the  opening  of  thefailtermorschooL 
We  believe  that  no  list  of  Latin  and  Greek  text-books  is  more  varied  than  ours,  and  that  there  is  no 
other  list  combining  so  high  an  order  of  excellence.  Over  forty  eminent  scholars  have  been  engaged  in 
the  preparation  of  these  books,  which  represent  the  best  talent  and  scholarship  that  the  country  affords, 
combined  with  the  greatest  experience.  Teachers  of  the  classics  are  cordially  invited  to  consult  this  list 
and  to  correspond  with  us  with  reference  to  examination  and  introduction.  Books  sent  prepaid  en 
receipt  of  prices.     Descriptive  lists  and  circulars  free. 

S  AnERICAN    BOOK    COMPANY 

J I     MEW  YORK  CINCINNATI  CHICAGO  BOSTON  ATLANTA  PORTLAND,  ORE 
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High  Grade  Tools 


Not  fancy  tools  at   fancy    prices, 
but  good  honest,  tools  at  low  prices 

SPECIAL    TRADE-SCHOOL    DISCOUNT 

HAMMACHER,    SCHLEMMER    &    CO., 

209  Bowery        New  York 


TEACHERS'    AGENCIES. 


TEACHERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  USSOCHTIONn^ffA^r" 

B8tabll8h«d  In  1884.    Positions  filled,  3,700:  Seeks  Teachers  who  are 
ambitious  for  advancement  rather  than  those  without  i^osltlons 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES, 


EVBRBTT      O.     FISK    A 
COMPANY. 

8KND  TO  ANT  OF  THESE  AOENCIE8  FOR  WO-PAQE  AOBNCT  MANUAL,  FEES, 

4  Aihburton  Place,  Boston,  Mass. ;  803  Twelfth  Street,  Wasoington,  D.  C. : 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  490  Century  Buildinff,  Minneapolis,  Mino. ; 

355  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. ;  isoM  South  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

3a  Church  Street,  Toronto,  Can. 


M^   r^A  t^^  D^^:^x.«^x:^«..     oub  profits  comk  fbom  com- 

No  ree  tor  Kegistration.    ^^^^^ssiiNc.  fSmT*^'*' 

This  is  t  he  best  possible  guarantee  of  faithful  service.  Miss  Bodine,  so  long  and  Ciavorably  known 
in  the  Agency  work  (formerly  chief  clerk  of  the  Teachers*  Go-operative  Association)  will  be  pleased 
to  bear  from  all  her  old  friends,  and  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  new  ones,  who  wish  either  to  se- 


cure teachers,  or  are  ambitious  f er  their  own  advancement.    Write  y 
time,  and  she  will  be  ^ad  to  reply  stating  what  she  beiieres  she  can  a< 


our  wants  ver 


o  for  each*   Adoreis, 


ry  fully, 
odreis. 


to  cave 


NATIONAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  Min  Olewi  Bodine.  MoM^er. 
24-aC  Van  Buren  Street,  <Atliea*»am>  Second  door  ««itot  Wab«»h  »v«..  CHIOAOO. 

THE  BRIDGE  TEACHERS'  AQENCY  ^SSSSS^S* 

One  Fee  Registers  in  Both  Offices.    Send  for  Agency  Manual. 

BTMJnswOfliees;  i  I O  Tremont  St,,  BOSTOW.  2t  i  Wabash  Ave,,  OMIOAOO, 

ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AQENCY. 

_   Provides  Schools  of  all   Grades  with  Competent  Teachers.     Assists 
Teachers  with  Good  Records  in  Obtaining  Positions. 

Ctrrt^fuUnct  vtiih  Kko^lejSltirt and UmeJUrs  is  invited, 

p.  FBENCH,  Xanager,  S4  State  St.,  AilMUsy,  N.  T. 


Yes 


There  are  several  ffood  agencies  but  If  you  wish  one 
that  stands  high  with  school  officers,  that  recommends 
teachers  and  fills  positions.    Register  In 

The  Penna.   Educational  Bureau,  ^^SLLknTowMrPA.^^^ 

THE  ALBERT  &  CLARK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 

(C.  J.  ALBERT  &  B.  F.  CLARK,  Mamngers,)  2  I  I   WabaSh   AVS.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Established  1887.    The  largest  and  best  equipped  Agency  in  tlic  West. 
laF* Agent  for  Northwest :    C  P.  ROGERS,  Marshalltown,  la. 

The  New  York  Educational  Bureau 


Ofifers  the  best  opportunity  to  graduates 
of  Normal  Schools,  Colleges,  and  special 
taschers  of  all  kinds  for  better  paying 
positions  for  September,  1805.  A  wide 
acquaintance  with  schools  both  public 
and  private,  and  school  officers  all  over 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  reputa- 
tion  of  recommending  capable,  well  pre- 
pared teaurhers,  has  given  this  Bureau 
a  prominent  place  as  an  efficient  teachers* 
agent.  If  you  wish  a  better  position  or 
know  where  a  teacher  is  wanted,  write 
full  particulars  at  once  to  the  manager. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

For  High  Schools,  Academies,  Nor- 
^  MAL  AND  Graded  Schools  and  Colleges, 

as  well  as  for   kindergartens   and 

Special  Work  in  Physical  Culture, 
'  Music,    Art,    Languages,   Athletics* 

Elocution,  Manual  Training,  Sci- 
.  ENCEs,  Etc. 


This  Bureau  recommends.      The  Earlier  You  Register  the  Better 
Your  Chance.    Form  for  stamp, 

H.  S.  KELLOGG,  Manager,  No.  61  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York. 


TEACHERS^    AQENCY 

American  and  Foreign  Teachers,  Psofessors,  sad 
Musicians  of  both  sexes  for  Universities,  Coueffa. 


Schoob,  Families  and  Churches.  Circvlais  of  choke 
schools  carefully  recommended  to  parents  SdUnir 
and  renting  of  school  property. 

E.  MIRlAMrCOYRIiSRRi 


150  Fifth  Avenue,  cor.  aoth  St., 


NBwTbuc  Ott. 


Taacbsrs  Wanted!  issf'^lo^lSSSK 

lawn  Ave.,  Chiesgo.   4,000  posltiona  nlled. 


AMERICAN   AND    FORKICN 

TEACHERS'    AQENCY 

Intfx>duces  to  colleges,  schools,  and  faodLes,  sanctlor 
Professors,  Principals.  Assistants,  Tutors,  and  Gov 
emesecs,  for  every  department  of  mstractioB  :  feoott- 
mends  good  schools  to  parents.    Call  on  or  address 

Mrs.  M.  J.  YOUNG-FULTON, 

American  and Fareigm  TemekarM*  Agtmey^ 
tIS  Union  8««i 


For  larger  salaries,  or  diange  of  locntioo.  addrev 
Teachers*  Co-operative  Association,  603^  woodlava 
Ave.,  Chiesgo.  Okvillb  Baawn 


Lady  Teachers  "S^^^^T^ 


School  poeitionB  in  Pennsylvania  and  otficr  states^ 
Address  «/ ««»«  NATIONAX   BDUCATIOHAL 
BUBEAV,  Robert  L.  Mvbss,  Manager. 
(zzth  year.)  HARRISBUR6,  PA 

A^t  Ji  fratr^  i*  ▼sluable  m  psoportion  to  it 
^  »  agency  influence.  If  it  mocly  besr 
of    vacancies    and  $L/m4  is  somethinc  rat  if 


Recommends 


tells  you  about  them  »^^^  is  asked  to 
a  teacher   and    recommends 
you,    that   is   more.       Oius 

C<  W.  BARDEEN»  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sehermeriioni's  Teaelien*  Agw^ 
Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 
EsUblishcd  i8ss- 
8  East  14TH  Strxrt,  N.  Y. 


$.00  DOLLARS  ss.'ss'ss:*-;^  ^ 

experience  necessary.    Only  a  few  hovrs*  wniv  sack 
day.    Make  good  use  of  your  time.    Take  orders  for 

''THK  COMPLETE  COMPKNOIUM 
OF  UNIVERSAL  KNOWLKDOK/' 


The  only  Encyopedia  and  Dietlunaiy  seHiag  at 
DonH  mim  it.   The  quickest  selling'lxMk  o«t.~  Haadl 


•1.76. 


ily  Ency 
Don*t  fa 


ail  to  get  a  cupy«  |ast  from 


some  outfit  with  full  explanations  ireeto  teadienfor 
IOC,  to  pay  postage.    Agcnu  Wanted  Kvcrywherc. 

F.  OU>ACH   Jr., 

Bible  House,  64  N.  7th  SL,  FMlndAlplOm  Pat 

POCKET  MAPS  sajri 

SJmUmImISSUb  chiM  in  the  U. 

S.  should  own  a  state  map.  Agents  wanted 
everywhere.  Sample  map,  amy  staie^  post- 
paid,  ten  cents  in  silver.  Mim  of  the  U.  S. 
same  pHce.  The  W.  A.  Choatb  Co., 
School  and  Church  Furnishers,  24  State 
Street.  Albany,  N.  Y. 


STERBROOK'S 


No.    333. 


T 


Standard  School  Numbers. 
333f  444v  v^^,  105  and  048. 

For  sale  by  all  Stationers. 

•    BSTEBBROOK  STREL  FBI  CO^  26  Jokn  ^ ,  ft  T 
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Brain  Workers 

wear  knd  wute  brain  liuue.  Tlwy  become  tired  and  are  troubled 
with  lauiiude  UDrefresbing  ilftep  and  nervous  dyspepsia.  This  Is 
from  using  up  the  vital  energy  of  the  brain  (aster  than  ordinary 
food  can  supply.  A  special  Food  to  nourish  brain  and  nervi 
an  ^Molute  necessity. 


Vitalized  Phosphites 

furnish  the  direct  food  they  require.  It  is  extracted  from  the  ox- 
brain  and  wheat  germ,  according  to  Prof,  Percy's  Formula.  It 
has  been  used  thirty  yean  for  the  cure  ol  brain  weariness,  nervous 
debility,  dyspepsia,  sleeplessness,  mental  or  bodily  weakness.  It 
is  as  useful  as  a  PREVENTIVE  against  disease,  as  a  cumtive, 
for  nearly  all  diseases  t>egin  with  a  nervous  attack,  if  this  is  cured 
■he  disease  Is  avoided.      It  contains  no  narcotic  or  injnrions  drug- 

Send  fcr  pamphUI  free. 

Pnurad  oolr  br  P.  Craabr  Co.,  SS  Wnt 
satb  ttrMt,  rtaw  York.  Bold  br  drasfUta, 
allji.)    Hans  inaiBe  wltbout 


Crosby's  Cold  and  Catarrh  Cure. 

The  very  best  remedy  known  for  COLD  in  the  HEAD,  SORE 
THROAT  and  CATARRH.    By  mail,  50  cents. 


SCHOOL  DESKS 


BLACKBOARDS 


COMPLETE  SCHOOL  EQUIPMENT 


nDited  states  School  FQrnltnre  Co., 

315-331  WalMuh  Avenue  CHICAQO 

Sidney  OHIO 

74  Fifth  Avenue  NEW  YORK 


Establixked  1870. 


(MimtectMrcra  Only.) 


iBcorporrtad  1886. 


The  True    «- 
Adjustable  Seating 


Do  not  forget  the  shoulders  of  the  pupil 
and  have  a  desk  and  chair  that  can  be 
adjusted  as  to  distance  and  heights. 
If  a  tifting-lid  desk  is  desired  buy  one 
that  does  not  have  a  slamming  lid. 
Neither  of  these  improvements  cost  any  more  than  the  ordinary. 


.  NEW  JERSEY  30H00L-CHURCH   FURNITURE   CO.,  TrehtoN.  N.  J. 

RECAMIER  CREAM 

FOR  THE  COMPLEXION" 

Has  been  in  use  for  nearly  a  century.  It  was  o:  „ 
beauty  of  her  time— Madame  Julie  R£cam[er— 
her  exquisite  complexion  until  her  death,  at  eighty. 

.RfiCAMIER  CREAM  is  the  only  preparation  of  its  kind  which  has  received 
the  indorsements  of  eminent  physiciaiis  and  chemists.  Used  by  Her  Royal  Highness 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  Mesdames  Adelina  Patti,  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt, James  Brown  IV>tter,  Lan^tiy.  Lillian  Russell,  and 
thousands  of  fashionable  women  all  over  the  world. 

RECAMIER  CREAM  is  not  a  cosmetic.    You  apply  it   | 
at  night  and  wash  it  off  in  the  morning. 


IS  originally  m 
[ER— and  by 


Price  $  1 .50  per  jar.   Sample  bottle  sent 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  25  Cents. 

HAKBIET  HUBBAKD  AYER.'|Recamier  Mlg  Co..  131  W.  3Ht  St.,  New  York- 
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DELIGHTFULSDMMERREADING 

DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  REVOLUnON. 

Of  ChaU-ES  CakleToM  CopfiH,  umbtK  at  ••  The  Dium-Bcat  of  tbc  NatioD,"  etc.     With  lUusCra- 
tlOD*.     Steamd  EJitiem.    Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 
"  Hr.  CoSb'i  itorr  U  one  of  tbrUUnn  iatcrcM,  uid  {  of  Ibe  colonic*  il  the  fateful  oatbreak 
!•  at  the  MBC  line  a  biiloricalli'  acconte  preaenu-    Intion."— ^^fn  Advtrlittr, 

tloo  of  the  aceoca,  eTeB»,iBd  the  tpirll  of  the  people  | 

TEN  NEW  ENGLAND  BLOSSOMS  and  their  INSECT  VISHORS. 

Bf  Clabekce  U.  Weei>,  Piofcnor  In  New  Himpshlre  Aericultural  CoUet^e.     With  lllunrationi. 
Square  iimo,  S'-i3> 

1  on  cenain  blooonu  and  the  viilton  they 


Ik»  touch  ia  HgMtatf 
like  tpeed  i»  ffreateat, 
Zft«  work  i»  ftwt*»t 


"1895  HAMMOND!" 


THE  STORY  OF  CHRISTINE  ROCHEFORT. 


Bf  Heleh  ChoaTC  Prince.     Tkird  Edititn.     i6ino,  $I.3J. 

"Hn.Piliue,Bnnddiuahtero(RBftuChaate.ba«  1  "Tbi 
wrlltoi  a  DO*el  particularly  ilrong  la  Ita  wall-knit  eleralli 
■iTle.  .  The  pcmmal  [oach«,»ceaea,  and  COUTH-  the  sen 
•atloDi  are  deliehtfUl."— C(i»^  TimU'HtraU.        I 


THE  CHASE  OF  SAINT  CASTIR,  and  Other  Stories  of  France 


Bj  Hta.  Catherw<x>d, 
BUtiim.    16010,  Sl>3. 
"Sbeteoncolibefeir  wrlten  who 


In  the  New  World. 


ilhor  of  "The  Lady  of  Fort  St.  idba,"  "  Old  Kukukla,"  etc.    Saa»d  j 
Gndonlr  la  the  memory  1 


really  pro- 
the  muitleat  of  record!  Ibe  palpi- 


, . --    . ,  —  wSil  we  have  peraonall*  koown."— n<  !i>iW! 

Jiathleir  ---"■--■ ' ' '-  ■■- '-'   ' 

THE  MISSISSffPI  BASm. 

The  StruEcle  In  America  between  Enetand  aod  France.      1697-1763.      With  full  Cartographical 
lUuMntiDos  from  Contemporarr  Sources     Bj  Jubtih  Wiioor,  author  of  ''Canier  to  Froa~ 
tenac,"  Chrialophet  Columbua,    etc     Sto,  gilt  top,  $4.00. 
Thliralumc  takei  op  the  Bloiy  of  American  eiplor-  |  EncUih  and  French,  <n  adTentnre.  tiade.  and  *r*l. 
. ,«:-„.  , In  t,,,  -canler  to    foi  the  poaxnioa  of  the  Gnat  Valley.  ^ 


n  where  Dt.  Wiai 


The  only  typewrittr  ever  im/adii 
that  is  a  true  machine — and  prtAua 
automatically  typewritten  worJt  af  lb 
hightit  class. 

Write  to  tis  for  a  MPtcime*  *f 
"HAMMOND"  wcri. 

THE  HAMMOND 
TYPEWRITER  C0„ 

403-40S  East  62nd  St.,  New  York  Chy. 
WILUAHS  4  ROGERS* 


StldbyallBojkiellert.    Stnt,  psil-faii,  by 

HOUGHTON,   MIFFLIN   &  CO.,  \ 

11  E.  17th  Street,  NEW  YORK. BOSTON. 

National  Educational  Gonyention, 

DENVER,  COLORADO,  JULY,   1895. 
COLORADO  SHORT  LINE. 

Either  Koing  to  or  rcturnlnE  from  the  National  Edttcatiooal  Convention  you  ibould  pan 
throOKh  Si.  Louis,  the  Gale-Way  to  the  Southwest,  one  of  the  gnatest  comiDetcfal  cealen  in  the 
United  States,  aod  a  point  which  presents  many  attiactious.  Tower  Hill  Park  is  one  ol  the  most 
beautiful  paiu,  and  one  of  the  fiaest  exainples  of  tandicape  sardeDlnr  in  the  world. 

~     >w^    Rnl       ■     ■    "       ■  -    ■         ...---.,-----..,-  ...  .     . 


THE  WILLIAMS  A    nOQEIW 

MENTAL    ARITHMETIC. 

Dwigncd  to  devaloj;  tbetl '  " 


praetlcil,  and  ara  islvabla  m 
WILLIAMS  A  nOOEHS. 

■OOHieTia.  H.T. 

^^ 

Shaw's  Botanlcii  Gardens 


a  plants  (rom  all  parts  o(  the  world  and  should  be  si 


e  aU 

„ nerea  one  ot  tne  Anest 

... IS  at  architecture  ID  the  United  Slates  and  is  ihe  largest  in  the  world. 

The  COLORADO  SHORT  LINE  reaches  from  Su  Louis  to  Kaoiai  City,  and  thenta 
thtouBh  Kansas  and  Colorado  to  Piieblo.  Leavine  Pueblo  under  the  shadows  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain* It  takes  it!  course  to  Denver.  Pikes  Peak  and  tbe  Rocky  Hounialos  are  in  sight  for  lao  miles. 
Daily  Iraliai  ara  operated  via  this  line,  carrying  Pullman  BuSet  Sleeping  Car*  and  free  RedlainE 
Chair  Cars. 

For  further  ioformalioii,  rates  of  fare,  pamphlets,  etc.,  address 
It.  W.  BWALD,  Mew  Mug.  Pan.  Agt., 
M«  WaaU>stoB  St.,  BOSTON,  SEABB., 


I  Examination  for  Sxuninen  In  tte 
I         Department  of  the  RegcntB 
I  of  the  OnlyersItT-. 

An  open  compciiilve  examliution  [or  —  ^1—t  Is 

the  Department  of  ihe  Recent*  of  tbe  Uniradtr 
I  will  be  heU  at  tbe  offlce  of  Ibe  CItU  Sortee  Cem- 
'  BiiMlon  at  Albany,  OD  JosaiMh,  a'  '  '     ' 

Applicanli  may  take  one  or  raon 

•ubject) :  Greek,  Latin,  Fiei 

istjy.  Physical  Geovrapfay,  G 

*  '-  —  lemper  yea- 


Appllonti 
ilale.  For  ■ 
:iTil  Serrlc 


r.  K.  BOTTt  Gtu.  EatU  Pmi.  Agt., 


How  to  better  himself  financially 
is  a  question  the  teacher  will  often 
debate.  A  good  plan  is  for  him  to 
write  to  Mr.  Herbert  S.  Kellogg 
Manager  of  the  N.  V.  Kducationa 
Bureau,  No.  61  East  Ninth  St.,  N.  Y. 
for  advice.  It  will  cost  him  nothing 
and  may  lead  to  a  better  position. 
Mr.  Kellogg  has  successfully  sup- 
plied a  large  number  of  teachers 
with  good,  paying  positions.  His 
careful  selection  brings  him  yearly 
an  increasing  number  of  responsible 
positions  to  fill. 


says  dg  fity  u§e  ^9ne 
Elementary  Sounds 
and  Diacritical  Marks 

FnUy  esptajned  and  lUastntted  by  the 
atep  fry  step  rrimer 

in  Bums  PtooouikIdc  Print 

Every  teacher  itecds  this  book  to  give  daily 
drill  on  the  sounds  of  tbe  language.  Ita  intro-  ' 
duction  would  revolutloiue  Ibe  teaching  of  Read- 
ing. We  waDt  evcTj  teacher  to  actively  Interest ' 
herself  to  secure  lis  use.  Price,  a;  cents  per. 
copy.     Special  terms  for  iotroductkn.  | 

K.  L  SKLL066  ft  CO^  lei  lork  A  CUcMo. ; 


THOMAS  CARMODY,  JWf  Ssa 


Jin 


Al  IhoKad  mtVmmrJmmrumw  Tim 

I       llBRreateDnveBisBoetocoF^fitovwia  ■ 

The  GRAND  UNION  HOTEL 

Fourth  An..  41st  mm*  A«d  Bto.,  I 

Opfonte  Qnid  Cnlrml  Iltnt,  Kam  nrk.  , 

Centnl  torabopplMaadthMtiWk.  ' 

BaMaceloaikdfn^adM.De|>otms.  ( 
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American     Book    Company 


Some  of 
Our  Authors 

Dr.  WUliam  T.  Hurls 
Prof.  F.  D.  Allen 
L  W.  Andrews 
Prof.  Hark  Bailey 
Alexander  Bain 
Snpt.  OrvlUe  T.  Bright 
Rev.  Stopfbrd  A.  Broobe 
Prof.  L  B.  Burgess 
Dr.  N.  A.  Calkins 
President  Jolin  M.  Coulter 
Dr.  Howard  Crosby 
Dr.  Charles  Darles 
Prof.  J.  D.  Dana 
Dr.  Edward  E^leston 
Prof.  George  P.  Plsher 
Prof.  E.  A.  Freeman 
Prof.  C  A.  Fyffe 
Prof.  A.  Gelkle 
Prof.  Arthur  Oilman 
Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone 
Prof.  Asa  Gray 
Prof.  Arnold  Quyot 
Prof.  J.  Hadley 
Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale 
"Gall  Hamilton" 
Dr.  Albert  Harkness 
President  W.  R.  Harper 
Dr.  Thomas  F.  Harrison 
Dr.  Thomas  W.  Harvey 
Prof.  C.  F.  Holder 
Dr.  Worthlngton  Hooker 
Prof.  T.  H.  Huxley 
Paul  Janet 

Prof.  James  Johonnot 
Dr.  S.  P.  Keep 
Dr.  J.  H.  KeUogg 
Alflrad  Kirk 
Prof.  J.  L.  Laughlln 
Prof.  Joseph  Le  Conte 
Prof.  J.  L-  Lincoln 
Prof  Thomas  B.  Lindsay 
Prof  W.  B.  Undsay 
Prof.  J.  Norman  Lockyer 
Supt.  W.  H.  Maxwell 
Supervisor  R.  C  Hetcalf 
President  William  J.  Hllne 
Prof,  James  Hontelth 
Charles  Nordhoff 
CbanceUor  W.  H.  Payne 
Rev.  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody 
Prof.  H.  T.  Peck 
Dr.  Joseph  Ray 
Dr.  A.  J.  Blckoff 
H.  E.  Roscoe 
S.  B.  Sabin 
Dr.  Albion  W.  Small 
Dr.  J.  Dorman  Steele 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Stlckney 
Prof.  F.  H.  Storer 
Prof.  William  Swinton 
Prof.  Sanborn  Tenney 
Dr.  A.  a  Tohnan 
Prof.  J.  Trowbridge 
George  E.  Vincent 
Dr.  W.  E.  Waters 
Noah  Webster 
Dr.  E.  E.  White 
Dr.  Alphonso  Wood 


The  Best  Books. 

FOR  educational  and  mechanical  excellence, 
and  suitability  to  actual  school  work  our 
books  are  universally  recognized  as  un- 
equaled  ;  they  are  the 

Standard  Text-Books  of  America 

These  standard  texts  are  constantly  revised  to 
date,  renewed  as  to  type,  illustrations,  maps,  etc, 
and  mechanically  improved  whenever  possible. 

The  Newest  Books. 
But,  besides  providing  these  general  favorites — 
always  as  late  as  the  latest— we  constantly  aim  to 
bring  out  new  books  in  every  branch  where  there 
is  promise  of  improvement.  In  proof  of  this, 
note,  in  another  column,  a  partial  list  of  our  new 
publications  of  the  last  two  years.  Attention  is 
invited  also  to  the  distinguished  names  of  our 
representative  authors  appended. 

The  Cheapest  Books 

The  steady  increase  of  our  business  is  gratify- 
ing, and  we  strive  to  merit  a  continuance  of  the 
confidence  and  patronage  of  the  schools,  and 
a  still  further  increase,  by  always  furnishing  the 
best  l)Ooks  that  talent,  skill  and  experience  can 
produce,  and  always  at  the  lowest  possible  prices. 

No  Increase  of  Prices. 

Schools  dealing  with  us  may  be  certain  of: 
First — The  best  books. 
Second — The  cheapest  books. 
Third — Prices  that  shall  not  be  increased  so 
long  as  our  books  remain  in  use. 
We  will  contract  to  supply  any  School,  City,  or 
State  with  our  books  for  any  term  of  years,  at 
prices  which  shall  not  be  increased  beyond  the 
present  rate. 

Use  the  U.  S.  Mail. 
School  patrons  in  every  part  of  the  country  arc 
protected  against  extortionate  retail  prices  on  our 
boooks.  We  deliver  our  publications  to  any  ad- 
dress in  the  United  States  on  receipt  of  the  pub- 
lished list  prices,  withoiu  extra  charge  for  Iram- 
fiortation.  If  retail  prices  in  your  neighborhood 
are  excessive,  send  your  order  direct  to  us,  ac- 
companied by  remittance  to  cover  list  prices  of 
the  books  ordered.     Use  the  U.  S.   Mall. 

AMERICAN  BOOlT  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CINCmNATI  CHICAGO  BOSTON 
ATLANTA,  PORTLAND,  Ore. 


5ome  of 
Our  New   Books. 

Americaa  ^st«in  of  Vertical  Writ- 
tine.    Per  do2.  .    $1.1 

Arrowsmith  and  Whichcr's  Pint 
LAtin  Reftdings        :        .        ,      i. 

Bn'ler's  School  Eaeliah 

Conldia'a  Practical  Leisons  in  Lan- 
guage .        .        . 

Coolet's  Laboratory  Stndiea  io 
Chemistry 

Dana's  M«nii*l  of  Geology  (Fourth 
Edition) 5,1 


Eclectic  Englisb  Ctassics 

Ariuld'i  Sohrab  and  Ruitum 
Difoc'i  Hlitary  of  tht  Pluuc 
Emcr.Dn-i  ThiAmcticanScbo 
Ocorge  Eliot'*  Sill!  Mmrnai 
tivlni'i  Talci  of  ■  TiavElcr  . 
Maciulay'a  Eih^  dd  Addiion 


r-Klght'a  Dream.  ; 


Eaton's  Buiineaa  Forms,.  Cnstoma, 

and  Accoun's  ....  i.oo 
Eaton's  Manual  of  Business  Forms  .50 
Fundenbers's First  LesaoaaioReading.ss 
Tbe  Same,  Teachers'  Edition  .50 

Gail  Hamilton's  English  Kinga  in  a 

Nutshel 60 

Guerber's  Mytbs  of  Greece  audRome  1.50 
Guerber's  Myths  of  Norttaeni  Lands  1.50 
Guerber's  Conteset  Legendes  Pt.  I.  .60 
Harper  &  Castle's  Greek  Prose  .  ,75 
Harper  &  Wallace's  Anabasis  .  r.50 
Harper  &  Miller's  Vergil's  jEneid, 

with  Bucolics  ....  1.50 
Harper  &  Cas'le'a  Greek  Primer  i.aj 
Kirk   ft   Sabin'a  Oral  Arithmetic, 

Parts  \.  and  II.  Each  .  .  .a; 
Kellc^g's  Second  Book  in  Physiol- 


oer  and  Hygiene 
Long  s  Home  Ge^raphy 
Maxwell's  First  Book  io  E 


English 
Metcalf'a  English  Grammar 
Milne's  Elements  of  Algebra 
Metcalf  ft  Bright'a  Lar  guige  Les- 
sons, Parr  1 

Muziarelli'a  Academic  French,    .       1 
Natural  Music  Primer   .        . 
Natural  Mnaic  Reader,  ist  . 
NatuTal  Music   Readers,  and,  3rd, 

and  4th.    Each 
Natural  Music  Reader,  5tb,  . 
Natural  Music  Charts,   Series  A, 

B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  and  G.    Each       ^ 
Peck  and  Arrowsmith's  Roman  Life   i 
Rockwood's  Cicero  de  Senectute 
Swinton's    School   History  of  the 
United  States   .... 
Small   and   Vincent's   Introduction 

to  tbe  Study  of  Society    .  1 

Storrr    &    Lindsay's    Elementary 

Manual  of  Cbemiatry  i 

Sabin  &  Lowry's  Elementary  Les- 

Skinner's  Schoolmaster  in  Comedy 

and  Satire         .        .        ,        .      ) 
Seidel'a  Die  Monate 
Stifter's  Dat  Heidedorf  . 
Seidel'a  Der  Lindenbaum  . 

White's  Elements  of  Geometry    .       i 
White's  School  Management  i 

Willis's  Practical  Flora  1 

Watklns's  American  Literature   . 


.35 
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AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

NEW  AND   FORTHCOMING   BOOKS 


Eclectic  English  Classics 

Now  include  twenty-one  volumes  of  gems  of  English  literature. 
Judicious,  helpful  notes,  good  paper  and  printing,  attractive 
board  binding,  low  prices.     Latest  additions  are  : 

Shakespeare^s  As  You  Like  It,  -  -  -        .20 

Webster's  Bunker  Hill  Orations,         -  -  -        .20 

Scott's  Woodstock,       -  -  -  -  -        .60 

Macaulay's  Essay  on  Addison,  _  _  _        .20 

George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner,   -  -  -  _        ,30 

Irving's  Tales  of  a  Traveler,   -  -  -  _        .50 

Defoe's  History  of  the  Plague,  ...        ,40 


Egbert's  Latin  Inscriptions  un press,) 

A  full  course  embodying  the  results  of  the  latest  investigations  in  Latin 
epigraphy.     Numerous  reproductions  of  Latin  inscriptions. 


Coy's  Latin  Lessons 


Watkins's  American  Literature 


-  $  .35 


**  It  IS  a  book  that  should  find  its  way,  purely  on  its  merits,  into  every 
school  and  household  in  the  land." — Public  Opinion. 

Butler's  School  English      -        -  .75 

'*  The  plan  contemplated  in  the  preface  and  successfully  worked  out  in 
the  volume  should  commend  '  School  English '  to  every  teacher xlesirous  of 
having  better  work  done  in  the  mother  tongue."— James  C  Mackenzie, 
Head  Master,  Lawrenceville  School,  N.  J. 

White's  Elements  of  Geometry        -  $1.25 

'*  I  have  seen  nothing  in  the  line  of  text-books  on  geometry  which  I  re- 
gard as  quite  so  complete  and  quite  so  well  adapted  to  stimulate  and  satisfy 
an  interest  in  this  study  as  White's  'Geometry.' " — William  M.  Thrasher,  , 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  Butler  University,  Indiana.  i 

Dana's    Manual    of    Geology—Fourth  Revised  1 

Edition  .------    $5.00 . 

''  It  is  not  only  a  text-book  for  the  college  student,  but  a  handbook  for 
the  professional  geologist.     It  comes  as  a  worthy  consummation  of  a  long 
life  of  exceptional  earnestness  and  success  m  the  work  of  teacher,  investi-  1 
gator,  editor,  and  author." — American  Geologist. 

Long's  Home  Geography  -  .25 ' 

Prof.  J.  A.  Graves,  Principal  of  South  School,  Hartford,  Ct.,  says :  **I 
am  greatly  pleased  with  Long*s  Home  Geography  and  shall  put  it  into  our 
second  and  third  years.  It  seems  to  me  better  adapted  for  the  beginnings 
of  geography  than  any  other  book  1  have  yet  seen." 

Peck  &  Arrowsmith's    Roman    Life    in 
Latin  Prose  and  Verse    -  -  $1.50 

'*The  most  i^sxXvoASix^  salmagundi  \  have  yet  seen.  One  reads  on  and 
on,  attracted  by  the  variety  and  novelty  of  the  excerpts.  The  illustrations 
happily  illuminate  the  text  and  the  whole  subject  of  the  book."— J.  E. 
Goodrich,  University  of  Vermont. 

Rockwood's  Cicero's  Cato  Maior  de  5en- 
ectute .90 

Prof.  Karl  P.  Harrington,  University  of  North Caiolina,  says:  "The 
♦Senectute'  of  Rockwood  is  notable  for  its  double  notes,  the  scope  of  its 
introduction  and  the  convenience  of  its  airangement.  It  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  best  edition  of  this  single  work  now  in  the  American  market." 

Arrowsmith  &  Knapp's  Viri  Romae  {/npress.) 

Prepared  on  the  principle  that  at  the  earliest  stage  the  help  given  to 
pupils  should  be  very  full  and  centered  especially  about  the  essential  facts 
and  simpler  constructions  of  the  language. 

Lindsay's  Cornelius  Nepos  {/npress.). 

An  entirely  new  edition.     Quantities  are  marked  throughout,  references  ' 
are  given  to  the  Latin  Grammars  of  Harkness.  Allen  and  Greenough,  and 
Gildersleeve.     It  contains  a  large  number  of  new  engravings  especially 
prepared  for  this  work.  I 


) 

{/n  prtss. 

A  new  book  for  beginners,  based  upon  seleciirns  frcm  Viri  Romae. 
Nepos,  and  Caesar,  and  intended  to  develop  readily  the  pxower  of  reacing 
Latin. 

Selections  from  Aulus  Gellius   By  charus 

Knapp,  Barnard  College.     {In  press.) 

Edited  for  rapid  reading.  Those  selections  have  been  chosen  which  are 
best  adapted  to  throw  light  on  Roman  customs,  life  and  language,  and  to 
illustrate  Gelhus's  writings. 

Gleason  &  Atherton's  First  Greek  Book 

— With  an  Introduction  by  W.  C.  Collar,  Head  Master,  Roxbury 
Latin  School.     {In  press  ) 

Having  in  mind  the  changing  poj-ition  of  Greek  in  school  and  college 
studies,  and  recognizing  that  Greek  composition  is  no  longer  to  be  treated 
as  an  end /^r  ^^,  the  work  is  here  made,  from  the  outset,  auxiliar>'  to  an 
understanding  of  Greek  texts.  The  exceptional  or  rare  has  no  place  in  an 
introductory  manual.  What  is  like  English  calls  for  nothing  more  than 
mention  ;  practice  evtn  on  important  constructions  is  carried  no  further 
than  is  necessary  to  give  the  learner  a  clear  comprehension.  Exercises  for 
translation  into  Greek  are  limited  to  about  half  the  number  of  sentences 
given  for  translation  into  English.     The  book  is  fully  illustrated. 

Harper  &  Wallace's  Xenophon's   Ana- 
basis      81.50 

This  edition  of  the  Anabasis  forms  part  of  Dr.  Harper's  p>opuIar  and 
successful  Inductive  Method  m  Greek,  which  also  includes  Harper  &  Cast'e's 
Inductive  Greek  Primer,  $1.25,  Greek  Prose  Composition,  75c.  ;  and  Har- 
per &  Waters's  Inductive  Greek  Methcd,  $z.oo. 

German  Reading  Books— New  series. 

Schwabacher  type  ;  useful  vocabulary,  containing  all  necessary 
assistance  in  idiom  and  translation  ;  footnotes  calling  attention 
to  treatment  of  idioms  in  the  vocabulary  ;  notes  on  subject-matter 
at  the  foot  of  text  page.  Uniform  binding  in  flexible  boards. 
Now  ready  : 

Scidel's  Die  Monate.     By  R.  Arrowsmith.     25c. 
Stifter's  Das  Heidedorf.     By  Max  Lentz.     25c. 
SeideFs  Der  Lindenbaum,  Die  Alta  Gouvernante,  and  Daniel 
Siebenstern.     By  Dr.  Ernst  Richard.     25c. 

In  preparation  : 

Leander's  Traumereien.     By  A.  Hanstein. 


Guerber's  Contes  et  Legendes— Part  i.,     .60 

The  Same.     Part  II.,  -----        .60 

The  first  volumes  of  a  new  series  of  French  Reading  Books,  unift  nn  in 
treatment  with  the  German  series  referred  to  above.  '*  Contes  et  Leg^endes  *' 
contains  a  r.umber  of  favorite  stories,  told  very  simply.  Each  volume  has  a 
full  vocabulary. 

Muzzarelli's    Academic    French   Course 

First  Year,  -  -  -  -  -  -    $1.00 

"The  Academic  French  Course  is  thorough  in  all  its  details,  its  contents 
are  charming  and  fascinating,  and  sure  to  hold  the  attention.  Above  all, 
it  bears  the  stamp  of  scholarship  and  thorough  mastery.'* — Alered  C. 
Zembro,  Professor  of  French,  Heidelberg  University,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


FOR  TEACHERS 


National  Geographic  Monographs.     Published  monthly  during  the 

school  year.     Now  ready  : 
I.  Physiographic  Processes.     III.  Physiographic  Regions  of  U.S. 
II.  Physiographic  Features.       IV.  Lakes  and  Sinks  of  Nevada. 

V.   Beaches  and  Tidal  Marshes. 
Annual  subscription,  ten  monographs,  payable  in  advance,  $1.50 ;  annual 
subscription,  five  copies  of  each  to  one  address,  payable  in  advance,  $6.00  ; 
sine'e  monographs,  ao  cents.     Remit  with  order  to  American  Book  Com- 
pany, New  York,  Cmannati,  Chicago. 


King's  School  Interests  and  Duties,     - 

While's  School  Management   -  -  -  - 

Guerber's  Myhs  of  Northern  Lands  - 

The  Schoolmaster  in  Comedy  and  Satire, 

Small  &  Vincent's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society 


|i.oo 
1. 00 
1.50 
1.40 
1.80 


Books  sent  to  any  address  prepaid  on  receipt  of  prices.  Besides  tlie  alM>ve  we  publish  the  LEADING  AMERICAN 
TEXT-BOOKS  for  every  grade  and  kind  of  school— -public  and  private*  city  and  country.  There  Is  hardly  a  school  hi 
the  United  States  where  our  books  are  not  in  use.  Teachers  can  purchase  of  us  every  book  needed  in  school  at  the 
lowest  prices  and  with  the  least  possible  inconvenience.     We  cordially  Invite  correspondence. 

AMERICAN    BOOK    COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


ATLANTA 


PORTLAND,  ORE* 


THE    SCHOOL    JOURNAL 


Hotels  may  change  greatly  in  c 
year's  time  ;  in  twa  years  they  c 
often  completely  transformed.  Every  ^ 
traveler  recognises  this  fact.      The  \ 

Grand  Union  Hotel 

Fourth  Ave.,  41st  and  4ad  Sts. 
opposite  Grand  Central  Depot, 

has  been  steadily  improved  during  k 

the  last  decade  until  it  stands  to-  \ 

day  as    the   leading  family    and  n 

tourist  hotel  of  moderate  cost  in  the  ( 

city  of  New-  Yori.-v\^-^v^^-^-^,-^^^vy. 

Elerated  B.  R.  «nd  horse  cars  to  all  parts 
of  the  city.  Central  location  — right  in 
the  centre  of  the  theatre  and  shopping 
dutricl.  Baggage  to  and  from  43d  St. 
depot  free.  Everj  attention  to  comrort. 
Rooms    $1.00    per   ilajr    and    upwards. 

FORD  &  COMPANY.  Proprietors.  J 


LADIES  It 

SofsnlikgaOnpof      ^ 

GOOD    TEA? 


cents  in  stamps 


Bend    thia 

ill  send  you 
a  it  lb.  B»inplB  of  the  beat  T  im- 
ported.    Any  kinil  you  may  select. 

HOW   AEE  TOUB 

CHINA  CLOSETS? 


Arc  the  oil!  dishes  chipped  and 
cracked,  and  noBuited  to  aettiiie  oS  a 
Bpotleas  table-cloth?  We  will  re- 
plenish it  FREE. 

Why  drink  poor  Teas  aud  Coffeea, 
and  tuin  your  health,  when  yoii 
can  get  the  beat  at  care:o  prices? 
PREMIUMS  for  all-Dinner,  Tta 
and  Toilet  Sela,  Banquet  and  Uangitig 
Lamps. Watches,  Clocks,  Mnsio  Boxes, 
Cook  Books,  Watch-Cbcks,  Chcnile 
Table  Covers,  Cups  aud  Saucers, 
Plates,  Knives  and  Forks,  Tumblers, 
Goblets,  given  lo  Club  Agents. 

RDnDIKCnillES»»"i»y8.M»8 

•"■■■■■■•"•^^  orders  for  our 
celebrated  Teas,  Coffees,  Baking  Pow- 
der and  Spices.  Work  for  all.  SH 
lbs.  of  Fine  Teas  by  mail  or  express 
for  $^.00;  charges  paid.  Headquar- 
ters in  U.  8.  for  Pure  Teas.  Coffees. 
Extracts,  Baking  Powder  and  Spices. 
Beautiful  Panel  (size  11x28  inches) 
FREE  lo  all  Patrons.  For  fnll 
pnrticnlars,  address 

h  M  HBsritai  Tsu  Co., 

31  &  33  Vesey  Street, 
P.  0.  Box  289.  NEW  YORK. 


Tou  Cannot  Tie  a  Knot 


DIXON   PENCILIil 


But  you  will  find  it  a  wonderful  help  in  untying 
the  knots  in  your  examination  exercises.     .    .    . 


The  Fine  Smooth  Lead  of  a  Dixon's  American  Graphite  Pencil   \  \ 

Enables  you  to  put  your  undivided  attention  on  your     X  \ 
work,  and  makes  figuring  and  writing  a  pleasure.    .    ,     J  J 


the  N.  Y.  School  Jot 


JOS.  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.J. 


\\ 


IV. 


THE    SCHOOL    JOURNAL. 


^^ILsHEDJ  s  LEGENDS  OF  THE  RHIB 

By  H,  A.  GUERBER,  Auihor  of  "Myths  of  Ancient  Greece  and  Rome,"   * Mylhs  of  Northern  Lands,  &c..  &c."      With  40 
illustrations  of  Scenes  and  Subjects  of  Le)2i:endary  Art  upon  the  Rhine.     i2mo,  cloth,    Price.  $2.00. 

This  colloction  of  legends,  will  be  found  valuable  to  all  students  of  folklore,  to  students  of  general  literature,  and  to  travelers  on  the  I 
a  hand-book  to  accompany  travelers  it  will  be  especially  interesting  and  valuable. 

**  Where  dawns  the  day  upon  a  stream 

Can  in  such  chanceful  beauty  shine. 

Out-stripping;  Fancy's  wildest  dream 

Like  our  green,  glancing,  glorious  Rbine  !  ^^—Pianche, 

Standard  Books  for  Libraries  and  for  the  Houseliolc 


AMERICAN  HISTORY, 

BARNES'    POPULAR    HISTORY  OF  THE    UNITED 

SUATES*      By  the  author  of  **  Barnes'  Brief  History  for  Schools." 
I  volume,  8vo,  cloth.     Price,  $3.50. 

The  present  edition  carries  the  reader  through  the  Columbian  Exhibition  of 
which  It  8ive«  a  careful  and  interesting  record  down  to  X895.  The  best  one 
volimie  household  history. 

BATTLES  OP  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION.      By 

Henry  B.  Carrington,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Bt.     Brig.-Gen.  U.  S.  A.      i 
volume,  8vo,  cloth.     Price,  $5.00. 

Illustrated  with  topographical  maps  of  every  battle,  based  upon  the  highest 
authority  for  accuracy.  A  necessary  addition  to  any  library  01  American  His- 
tory, and  specially  valuable  to  students  of  military  operations. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK.     By/  Mrs. 

Martha  J.  Lamb  (late  Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  American  History), 
a  volumes,  Royal  8vo,  Net,  $16.00. 

These  superb  volumes  arc  endorsed  by  leading  scholars  and  citizens,  and 
deserve  a  prominent  place  in  every  American  Library.  Gtorgt  Bancroft  en- 
dorses it  as '' the  best.'*  Z>r./'tfr*A«rj/  says  "it  is  without  a  rival."  Ward 
McAllister  says  "it  should  be  in  every  New  York  household.** 

AMERICANA, 

NILES'   REGISTER,    ABRIDGED.     The  Principles  and  Acts 
of  the  American  Revolution.     8vo,  cloth.     Price,  $3.00. 

DETOCQUEVILLE'S    DEMOCRACY    IN    AMERICA. 

8vo,  cloth.     Price,  $2.00. 

THE  SIGNERS  OF  THE  DECLARATION,     sketches  of 

the  fifiy-=ix  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.     i2mo,  cloth. 
Price,  $1.25.     New  Edition. 


CRITICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

Mahan.    8vo,  cloth.     Price,  $3.00. 

AMERICAN  BIOGRAPHIES,     henry  clay,  t 

Mallory.     8vo,  $3.50     JAMES  A.  GARFIELD,  by  J.  I 
i2rao.  $1.00.     EZRA  CORNELL,  by  A.  B.  Cornell.    J 
CHAS.  G.  FINNEY.     Autobiography.     i2mo,  $1.25.     P. 
By  D.  W.  Whittle.    8vo,  gilt,  $2.00. 

OTHER  STANDARD  BOOKS, 

THE  THREE  GERMANYS.     By  theo.  s.  Fay,  Ex- 

Switzerland.     2  vols.,  8vo,  cloth.     Price,  $7.00. 

Mr.  Fay  writes  fro  n  the  standpoint  of  a  close  observer.  He ' 
witness  of  the  changes  of  1848,  1866,  and  1870,  which  made  German 
is  to-day.  He  does  not  fail  to  point  out  the  dangers  which  still  « 
His  book  should  have  a  place  in  every  library — particulariy  of  stm 
events  which  are  shaping  the  fate  of  Curope. 

ERA  OF    NAPOLEON.      Alisons   History  of  Europe, 
1  vol.,  8vo,  cloth.     Price,  $2.00.     (New  edition.     Now  read^ 

This  abridgment  has  received  the  highest  cndorsemoit  of  mc 
scholars. 

NEW  WORKS  OF  FICTION, 

THE  NEW  MINISTER,      ANotel.     By  Kenneth  Pai 

cloth,  $1  00.     Paper,  50  cents. 
A  stirring  story  of  a  pastor's  life  in  a  modern  American  church. 

LOOKING   WITHIN.      a  Novel.     By  J.  W.  Roberts. 
Price,  cloth,  $i.oo.     Paper,  50  cents. 

"Mr.  Roberts  has  written  a  story  of  a  sleeo  of  thirty-five  years 
ing  to  tind  air-ships  and  all  sorts  of  strange  things  as  early  as  1937: 
mingled  with  his  romance  a  thread  ol  love  and  a  whole  web  ot  Jabc 
tal  theories.     Taking  Mr.  Robens's  book  all  around,  it  is  quite 
lookin/^  within."— /r«/*  FteWs  WashiM^tcn  (Match  16,  i895>. 


SCHOOL     AND     COLLEGE     TEXT-BOOKS. 

Subject  to  special  discounts  only.     1/ ordered  by  tnail^  16  z-j  per  cent  is  ty  be  added  for  mailing  charge  and  postage. 


Elements   of  Analytical  Mecbanics.     By  W. 

H.  C.  Bartlktt,  LL.D.    8vo.  610  pp.,  cloth.    Net 

99.50 
Aoousticfl  and  Optics.      By  W.  H.  C.  Bartlbtt, 

I.L.D.    8vo,  365  pp.,  cloth.    A^^/ $2.50 
Spherical  Astronomy.     By  W.  H.  C.  Baktlett, 

LL.D.    8vo.  465  pp.,  cloth.    Net  $3.60 
OntUne  of  Anfl^lo-Sazon  Grammar.    By  Prof. 

Jambs  A.  Harrison,  and  W.  M.  Baskesvill,  Ph.D. 

8vo.    66  pp  ,  cloth.    Net  60  cents. 
Handy  Anelo-Sazon    Dictionary.      By   Prof. 

Jambs  A.  Harrison,  and  W.  M.  Baskervill,  Ph.D. 

8vo.,  818  pp.,  half  leather.    Net  |2.40 
Bnslish  Olassict.    Edited  by  J.  R.  Boyd. 
Milton's  Paradise  Lobt.     Illustrated,  lamo.  652 

pp.,  cloth.    Net  80  cents.    Boards.    Net  65  cents. 
IToung^s  Night  Thoughts.    12mo,  516  pp.,  cloth. 

Net  80  cents 
Bacon's  Ufe  and  Kssays.    Net  80  cents. 
Cowper's  Task  and  Table  Talk.    l2mo,  436  pp. 

cloth.    Net  80  cents 
Pollok^s  Course  of  Time.    12mo,  400  pp.,  clotb. 

Net  80  cents 


Thomson's  Seasons.  12mo,  335  pp.,  cloih.  Net 
K)  cents 

Elements  of  IjOffic.  By  J.  R.  Boyd,  D.D.  12mo, 
247  pp.,  clotb.     Net  90  cents 

Oarrl  UK  ton's  Maps  of  Battles  of  American 
Revolation.  With  descriptive  Texts  and  Illus- 
trations. Bv  Hbnry  B.  Carrington,  LL.D.  8vo, 
cloth.    Net  %\  00 

Chapman's  American  Drawing  Book.  The 
best  instruction  books  lor  amateur  and  artist.    By 

^OHN  Chapman,  N.A.    Net  $3.60 
apman's  Elementary  Drawing  Book.    N^t 
$1.60 

Cobbett's  English  Grammar.  Bv  Wm.  Cob- 
BBrr,  with  notes  bv  Robt.  Watkrs.  12mo  272  pp., 
cloth.    Net  60  cents 

Gillespie  on  Roads.  Roads  and  Railroads.  By 
^M.  GiLLBSPiB,  C.E.  Rewi-^ed  byr  Cady  Stai.ev, 
C.E.  ]2mo.  464  pp.,  lull  leaihei.  with  clastic  cl.isp 
for  field  use.     Tenth  Edition.    Net%\:ih 

Goodyrar  on  Art.  The  History  of  Art.  Illus- 
trated. Sixth  Edition.  By  Wm.  H.  Goodyear. 
Royal  8vo,  377  pp.,  cloth.    Net  $2.80 


Huntington*s  Art  Maanal.    A  M^m 

Arts,  with  introduction,  by  Damkl  H 
N.A.    12mo,  476  pp..  cloth.    Nee  $1.20 

Satires  of  Persins.  With  notes.  Ed 
C.  Johnson,  LL.ii.  8vo,  103  pp ,  dot 
cents 

Germania  and  Agrr'l<^olA  of  Tacltn«. 

Edited  b/  H    C.  Johnso.s,  LL.B.    8t 
cloth.    Net  90  cents 

Step  Ladder  (Theu  For  RlocutioD  ( 
Supplementary  Readine.  Rv  Margaiei 
12mo,  162  pp. ,  cloth.    Net  60  cents 

Whitcomb's  Historical  Chart.  T 
tiry  Chart  Book.  By  Ida  P.  Whitcci 
76  pp..  cloth.     iV>/$140 

Wilder    and    (iaire^H   Anatomy. 
Technolof^y.      Based  on  tbe  anatomy 
l*y  Prof.    Burt  G.   Wildbr  and  Pror 
Gage,  of  Cornell  University.    8vo,  6C( 
lustrations.  clo(h.    iV>/$3.60 

WilliN'R  ^Vil<l  Flowers.  Flora  of  > 
By  O.  R.  Willis.    12mo,  ffi  pp.,  cloth. 


BARNES'     TEACHERS'     LIBRARY, 

A  Library  0/ Professional  Books  for  the  Working  School  Teacher,       » 


A   Jfathematical   Dictionary.       By   Charles 
Davibs,  LL  D..  and  Wm.  G.  Pcck,  LL.D.     690 
pp.,  sheep,  $6.00 
A  cyclopedia  of  Mathematical  Science,  comprising 

deflnitloas  of  all  the  terms  employed  In  mathematics, 

an  analysis   of  each  branch,   and  of  the  whole  as 

forming  a  single  Science. 

American  £ducation.  By  Edward  D.  Mans- 
field,   liimo,  330  pp.,  c*oth.    $1.00 

Kdacatlon  Abroad,  The  effect  of  Foreifsrn  Edu- 
cation on  American  Youth.  By  B,  G.  Northrup, 
LL.  D.    8vo,  176  pp.,  cloth.    $1.00 

Grammatical  Uiagrrams.  Defended  and  Im- 
proved. By  Freder.ck  S.  Jewell.  12mo,  207  pp., 
cloth.    76  cents 

History  and  Progn^ess  of  Education.  By 
Philobiblius.    12mo.    301  pp.,  cloth.    $1.2o 

How  to  Teach.  By  Wm.  M.  Giffin.  12mo,  84  pp., 
cloth.    60  cents. 


Law   of  Pabllc    Scliools.      By  Finle/  Bukke 
12mo,  154  pp.,  clo  h,    $1.00 

Methods  of  Teachers  InHtltutes.     By  Samuel 
P.  B  »TES.    12mo,  76  pp.,  cloth.    60  cents. 

Mistakes  in  Teaching.    By  J.  H.  Hughes.   16mo, 
120  pp.,  cloth.    £t0  cents 

Nature    and    Utility  of  Mathematics.       Rv 

Okas    Davies,  LL.D.    12mo.  419  pp..  cloth.    $1.00 
Obiect  Lessons.     Illustrated.     By  A.  S.  Welcu. 

I2nia.  172  pp.,  cloth.    76  cents 
Oral  Training;  Lessons.    By  H.  Barnard.    12mo, 

136  pp.,  cluth.     76  cents 
School  AmuHementg,  With  engravings.     Rv  N. 

W.  Tavl'»r  Root.    12mo,  225  pp.,  cloth.    8L00 
School  Government.     A  practical  Treatise.    By 

Frrderick  S.  Jkwkll.    12mo,  368  pp.  cloth.    $1.00 
School    Management.      By  Alfred  Holbrook. 

8vo,  272  pp.,  cloth.    $1.25 


Teacher's  Assistant.     Bv  Chas.  Norri 
12mo,  358  pp..  cloth.    $1^ 

The  Mean4>  and  Kndi  of  UniTer«al  E 

By  Ira  Mayhew.     12mo,  474  pp.    $1.00 

The  Metric  Syntem.     By  Charles  \jk\ 
12iTio,  456  pp.,  cloth.     Sl.Oi 

fbe-Graded  School.      By  W.  H.  Wii 

100  pp.,  cloth.     Sl.(X) 
The     Teacher's      Complete    £zam: 

Isaac  Sfone.     12'tio,  214  pp  ,  cloth.    75 
The  Teacher's   HaiidbooM.     By  Wu. 

12mo.  335  pp..  cloth.     $1.25 
The  Teacher's  Instltnte.      By  Wu. 

12mo.  238  pp.,  cloth«    $1.00 
Th#  Normal   Methods  of  Teaching 

FKKD  Holbrook.     12mo,  456  pp.,  cloth. 
The  True  Aim  in  Teaching.     By  Ao 
lard,  D.D.    12mo,  100  pp.,  cloih.    75cec 


STATIONERY  SPECIALTIES. 


Messrs.    A.    S.   Barni 
manuf-icture  at  their  own  i 


BARNES'  INK.    BARNES'  PEN. 

BARNES'  MUCILAGE. 

Writing:   Ink  and  pure  Gum   Mucilage,   to  which  they  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  trade. 

forwarded  on  application. 

Their  list  of  Pens  embraces  all  kinds  in  greatest  use,  and  are  of  the  best  American  make,  and  sold  at  the  lowest  prices  in  keeping  with  the 


Philadelphia,  an  esurellent  q 
A  complete   list,   wuh   price 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  Publishers,  ( 


Established 
1838. 


)   56  E.  lOth  St.,  (Brc^way.)  NCW  \ 
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